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RRNESn,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS,  was  bom  st  Tenn- 
htailt,  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald,  on  iho  4lli  Au|;uit,  17(17. 
He  was  educatiHl  st  Wittenberg  ami  Leipzig,  and  bee ai no 
ivjiirector  of  Iho  snhoal  of  St.  'lliomas,  in  the  latter  city,  in 
tbu  year  1731.  He  succeeded  J.  M.  Gcsiincr  as  rector  in 
17-14.  While  enf;aged  in  ibis  silualiun  bo  acquired  a  great 
reputation  ns a clau-icDl  acliolar;  so  much  >io.  that  in  1742 
Iho  Univeraily  of  Leipzig  violated  ile  own  rule  of  never 
elei'lingto  any  profeEsorEhip  the  master  of  a  sclionl.  and 
i'{i|).iLnted  him  professor  exlraoidinari'  of  antient  literature. 
Hi!  woH  made  professor  of  eloqueiiec  in  1756,  and  professor 
iif  theology,  with  the  det^ee  of  Dr.,  in  1758 :  he  neld  the 
two  last  named  professorsliips  together  till  1 7 71),  when  ho 
K:ive  up  the  former  to  his  nephew,  AuKustua  Wittiara.  He 
diL'd  on  the  1 1th  September,  1781.  Erncsti  was  a  man  of 
runsiderable  abilities,  and  especially  of  a  very  methodical 
mind,  to  which  are  due  the  great  iraprovoments  in  the 
svhium  of  teaching  introduced  by  bim,  anil  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  adopted  in  the  German  universities.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  clasaici,  and  no  mean  proficient  in 
il'.L-ulogical  learning.  His  Latin  style  is  very  elegant  for  a 
(ierman,  little  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  Riihnken,  and 
1'iilly  equal  to  that  of  Wyttcnbach :  a  good  specimen  of  his 
I-iiinitymay  be  seen  in  A.  Matthia's  Eloquentiu  Latina. 
II  is  knowlcd^  of  Greek,  though  less  accurate,  was  still 
iiTV  raspectablo.  The  work  for  wbieh  ho  is  best  known 
is  liis  edition  of  Cicero,  which  has  been  made  the  bnsis  of 
M  liubsequent  ones.  The  third  and  Inst  edition  of  this 
iiiiilior  published  by  him  was  nrintcd  at  Halle  in  1775. 
i\  IS  ClavU  Ciceroniana,  or  Index  of  words  and  subjects 
1 1  Cicero's  works,  is  still  in  general  use.  Besides  his 
Uii'ero,  Ernesli's  Jnitia  Doctrine  Snlidioris  and  Institulio 
/iili')-prelis  Novi  Teslamenti  are  mufih  estecincd  by  students 
nt  (he  present  day;  the  latter  has  been  recently  translated 
into  English.  The  edition  of  Homer  which  Emesti  pub- 
li.shed  in  1759-65  is  merely  an  improved  reprint  of  tho 
h^vkneyed  edition  by  Dr.  Clark.  It  was  republished  by 
Dinitiirf  in  1S24.  His  edition  of  Calliiuachus,  which  ap- 
lii'ai'cd  in  1761,  is  suspected  to  have  owed  a  good  dccl  of 
»  hat  is  valuable  in  it  to  the  contributions  of  Ruhnkcn. 
An  accountof  it  is  given  in  the  'Museum  Criticum,' vol.  ii., 
p.  151.  Emesti's  editions  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  Sue- 
tonius, have  been  quite  supeisxlcd  by  those  of  Schwcighau- 
ser.  Bekker,  and  F.  A.  Wolf. 

EltNESTI,  AUGUSTUS  WILUAM,  nephew  of  the 
ni'cceding,  was  bom  at  Fruhndorf,  near  Tennstadt,  the  2GIh 
November,  1733.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  at  Leipzig. 
was  nude  professor  of  philosophy  Ibcre  in  1765,  and,  as 
hiis  been  mentioiicd,succccdeJ,  on  his  uncle's  resignation, 
to  the  ptofcisorsliip  of  eloquence  (in  1770).  He  died  of 
opoplciy  on  the  2aih  July,  180!.  He  was  principally  dis- 
liiigtiished  as  a  very  good  Latin  scholar.  His  best  known 
work  is  an  edition  of  Livy,  with  a  very  copious  glossary, 
which  wu  reprinted  twice  in  hi*  Ufeliine;  the  third  edili 
P,  C  Ho.  S9i. 
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was  in  llie  press  when  he  died,  and  was  completed  by 
Sciiiirer. 

KRNESTI,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN  THEOPHILUS. 
also  a  nephew  of  John  Augustus,  was  born  at  Anistadt,  iu 
the  Thiiringer  Wald,  in  1 75fi.  He  was  (irofossor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  Univcnity  of  Ijcipzii;  from  1782  to  IHUI,  when 
he  succeeded  bis  cousin,  Augustus  William,  ai(  professor  of 
eloquence.  He  died  on  the  5th  J  une  in  the  following  year. 
Thisscholor  nublished  editions  of  Silius  Itnliciis  andyEsop; 
Lexicon  Techiiologio!  Graca  B/ieloiieie,  lAfs.  1795;  Lex. 
Teehn.  RomanOTum  Hheloric^.lA'pa.,  l7!l7(both  very  useful 
works);  Hesychii  Glnssm  Sacrir,  1735;  Siiidts et Phavoriiii 
GlosDW  Saeree,  17Bfi;  a  translation  into  German  of  Du- 
mesiiil's  Latin  Synonyms,  and  a  German  version  of  the 
principal  works  of  Cieoro.  (Cicero's  Geist  and  l^erii,  17!iy- 
1803.) 

ERPETSIUS.  The  celebrated  orientalist,  Thomas  Er- 
pcnius,  or  Thomas  van  Brpen,  was  born  at  Gorcum,  on  the 
7th  of  Sepieiuber,  1584.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
sent  to  Lcyden,  where  bo  received  his  education ;  and  in 
1 608  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  tho  university 
of  that  town.  He  had  studied  chiefly  theology  and  oriental 
literalitrc,  and  atier  the  termination  of  his  academic  educa- 
tion, he  undertook  a  tour  lo  England,  bVonce,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  for  Ihe  farther  prosecution  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits. At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casau- 
bonus,  and  availed  himself  of  the  Arabic  instructions  of  a 
learned  Maronite,  Joseph  Barbatus,  then  a  resident  in  llic 
French  capital.  Erpenius  returned  to  his  native  couiiiiy 
in  1612,  and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed  profiitsor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  an  oSice 
to  whicli  was  added  subsequently  that  of  Arabic  intci')>ret<'r 
lo  the  Netherlands.  On  two  occasion.s  hi  1620  and  1621, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  business  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
With  these  interruptions  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature.  Hi! 
established  an  Arabic  press  at  bis  own  house,  and  employed 
himself  in  editinc;  a  number  of  works,  which  have  lic-en  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Oriental 
learning.  He  died  of  a  contagious  disease  at  the  n^e  of 
forty,  November  I3th,  1G24.  Tho  work  which  has  contri- 
buted most  to  give  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Erpenius  is  liis 
'  Gntramatica  Arabica,  quinque  lihrls  melhodico  explicala,' 
published  at  Leyden  in  1613,  4to.  It  has  often  been  nt- 
editcd  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  has  become  Iho 
foundation  of  nearly  every  subsequent  Arabic  grammar 
printed  in  Europe  down  to  that  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Tho 
most  remarkable  of  Erpenius'a  oilier  publications  arc  the 
following :  '  Proverbiorum  Arabicorum  centurias  diiat,' 
leyden.  1614  and  1(123.  8vo.;  'lyicmani  S;inientis  Fabula) 
et  selecla  qutcdam  Arabum  Adai^ia,'  Levden,  I61S,  bvo. : 
an  edition  of  an  Arabic  version  of  tlic  New  Testament  and 
of  tho  Pentateuch,  the  former  published  in  IClti,  the  lallcr 
itl  1622  :  an  edition  of  the  cluMDido  of  Elmakin,  with  a 
Vol.  X.-B 
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■  .>&^  •fter  hk  imih.  nadcr  the  title 

.*  Lc^iifn,  1(24.  foL ;  two  original 

■sir,  htarias  the  tide, '  Gnmma- 

L  Ijrn  Gikr^:aja,  et  Llieilut  eeoram  RegaUiuin,' 

i.'nB.  .t . '   v..  :  uvi  ■  Hebrew  Giwanar, '  Gmnnutica 

■apETOl/jCY.'  ,^««»«TOLOor.] 

ETIP5T0N.  laopMt'i  Banc  tor  a  genua  of  icTpeiUa 
ftanri  tn  Lvna  xinX  to  Er^x.  Tl»  name  ■hould  be 
wrriM  Bfrpfkm- 

TW  pc^j  B  fomiihed  «ilh  (wo  saft  promineDee^ 
nn«iwl  w-.:t  Ka>k  <,n  the  muzile.  The  bead  a  proUicIed 
ci  lar^  plaica ;  tlwac  bntnth  the  bell^  are  not  la^e,  and 
il:>:iK  beneMfa  the  lail  scarrel^  differ  from  the  otber  Males. 
Tl«  liii  b/^tntr  u  vtTT  loni;  and  pointed.  Cuvier,  who 
<F*a»»  '/t  the  fn/jtity  of  litipide,  who  Jrat  deuribed  the 
nnas  nwWr  the  name  of  Erpelon,  Bemarka  that  Herrem 
baa  tbaaged  the  Dane  to  iUtnoptrui. 


IRRATIC  BLOCKS  are  those  weather-worn  and  moro 
«r  leM  ronnded  fragmenu  of  the  harder  rocka  which  arc 
fr.und  Tery  widely  tcaltered  orer  the  aurface  of  the  earth, 
and  M  great  di»Iance«  from  the  placci  whence  they  ate  aup- 
puied  lo  be  derived. 

In  aie  they  wy  from  ten  thoiuand  eubieal  feet  and  up- 
ward* to  a  few  incbet.  M.  Brangniart  has  proposed  to 
ie^ignate  the  teferal  liiei  by  partiAilar  namea,  aa  gigantic, 
iDetTK,  cephalUry,  pugillary,  &c.  But  in  England  we 
generally  conBne  the  term  erratic  blocks  to  the  larger 
maMca,  calLDi;  thu^e  of  middling  siic  boulders,  and  ar- 
ranging the  smaller  along  with  eravel :  this  is,  however, 
lou  vuue.  Tlu!  nature  of  erratic  bbKki  i«  not  lew  various 
than  their  lixa.  Every  species  of  rock  seenu  to  have  con- 
Iributod  a  portion  of  its  substance  lowardji  the  mass,  though 
the  harder,  beiug  better  capable  of  resisting  the  disinte- 
grating and  cumAing  induence  of  atmospheric  causes,  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  such  aa  quartz,  petrosilex, 
grceustene,  granite,  porphyry,  syenite,  gneiw,  primitive 
and  ttansitiun  hmestone,  dolomite,  serpentine,  tilicaous 
pudding-stones,  silicuoui  sandstones,  &c. 

The  diKtribution  and  situation  of  these  blocks  are  also 
very  different.  Seldom  isolated,  they  are  generally  found 
in  [•atchcs  or  groups,  a.«  in  t)>e  ennroos  of  Geneva,  the 
pinins  of  Weslphnhs.  in  Sweden,  &c. ;  or  in  long  bands  or 
train*,  an  in  the  north  of  Uecklenbog  Strelit;,  where  they 
run  in  a  direction  west-nonh-wcst  and  east -south-east ;  or 
widely  spread  over  considentlile  tracts,  as  between  Warsaw 
and  Grorlno,  between  SL  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  East 
Prusiia.  Sec  SomL-limcj  they  cover  horiiontal  plains,  as  in 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  somciimL-s  they  rest  on  the  sloping 
of  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  and  occa- 

?on  the  very  tops  of  lofty  eminencos,  as  on  the  sum- 
tba  calcareous  mountains  of  Kettwick,  of  Raxlaberg, 
r  Onnund,  about  SOOO  feet  sbovo  the  level  of  the  tea. 
ioM*  tlM7  ua  Men  in  gi««te»l  abundouce  at  the 
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bottom  of  valleyi  where  they  epeo  into  Ibe  plmina,  tai  in 
other  initancea  they  are  found  colleeted  in  the  lacgesl 
quantity  in  the  high  and  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys,  as  is 
observed  at  Detmold  and  east  of  Lemgo.  At  times  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  be  accumulated  into  hills  of  a  particular 
form,  as  is  the  case  in  Smaland,  in  Sweden ;  and  sometimes 
they  form  even  mountains  of  considerable  height,  as  may 
be  seen  near  Quedlie,  in  Norway  ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  larger  blocks  are  at  the  top,  the  others  HiminiTtijiig 
gradually  towards  the  bottom. 

Though  generally  superficially  disposed,  erratic  blocks 
are  however  in  some  places  found  imbedded  in  a  Sne  sand 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  thiar  nature  or  origin. 
as  in  the  plains  of  Westphalia.  Some  blocks  (and  this  may 
depend  either  on  their  own  particular  nature,  or  the  greater 
or  less  friction  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  exposed  lo  atmospheric  influeace,  or 
the  nature  of  the  climate.)  have  their  angles  and  edge^i  us 
sharp  as  though  tbey  were  just  detached  from  their  native 
mountain^  aa  is  the  case  m  the  aeighbonrbood  of  Gro- 
ningen. 

When  the  erratic  blocks  are  not  at  any  great  distauci^ 
from  the  qiots  whence  tbey  come,  they  may  be  easily  tnuvJ 
up  to  their  origin.  Thus  those  which  are  in  the  basin  rf 
the  Rhine  come  from  the  Grieons;  those  of  the  vailev  uf 
the  lake  of  Ziirich  and  of  the  limmat  have  been  detached 
finm  the  mountains  of  Glaris ;  those  of  the  basin  of  the 
Reius  come  from  the  rocks  at  the  source  of  this  river;  and 
those  of  tliu  Aar  and  the  Juta  from  the  lofty  mountains  in 
the  canton  of  Berne.  Even  those  which  cover  the  widely 
extended  tract  from  Holland  on  the  west,  to  St.  Petersbuig 
and  Tver  on  the  east,  are  supposed  by  Von  Buch,  Haus- 
mann,  Brugmaiis,  Alex.  Brongniart,  Sec,  to  be  traceable  to 
Scandinavia.  It  is  however  remarkable  that,  oontmry 
to  what  is  generally  observed  of  transported  debris,  the 
blocks  are  frequently  latest  as  tbey  are  farthest  rerooveil 
from  the  place  whence  they  came,  dimiuishing  gradually  in 
siie  as  they  approach  the  parent  roek;  thus  the  blocks 
fbnnd  in  Hecklenberg  and  Seeland.  which  are  ascertained 
to  be  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  are  larger 
than  the  blocks  of  the  same  rocks  in  Scania  and  Bast  Goth- 
land, and  they  disappear  altogether  close  to  the  jaimordial 
mountains  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  certain  places  the  blocks  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
partjcitlar  kind,  while  in  others  they  vary  greatly  in  their 
mineral  character,  proving,  tc^ether  with  the  ascertained 
situation  of  the  same  rocks  in  situ,  that  they  must  have 
been  Msembled  from  various  quarters.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  erratic  blocks  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  those  uf 
Lithuania,  for  though  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  of  those  in 
the  latter  locality  may  be  similar  to  the  rocks  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  there  are  many  evidently  derived  &om  other 
pUces. 

As  for  the  direction  in  which  the  bands  of  tfratic  blocks 
seem  to  lie,  and  the  quarter  whence  they  seem  to  have 
come,  they  are  very  various.  We  have  just  seen  that  iu 
the  TWTlb  of  Hecklenbeiv  the  trains  are  in  a  line  wc^t- 
north-west  and  east-south-east.  Count  Rasoumovski  ob- 
serves that,  when  many  blocks  are  accumulated  they  form 
parallel  lines  with  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Brongniart  says  they  have  a  general  direction  north  and 
south.  Sir  James  Hall  speaks  of  those  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  as  commg  fWiia  the  west  We  have  sai-l 
that  those  on  the  north  of  the  Alps  come  from  the  south. 

If  any  thing  fiirther  were  necessary  to  comphcate  tho 
problem  of  erratic  blocks,  it  is  the  immense  distance  at 
which  they  are  sometimes  (bund  from  the  nearest  rocks  of 
similar  composition ;  thus  blocks  of  granite  are  found  on 
*he  mountains  of  Potosi,  while  the  nearest  granite  rocks  3rr 
__  Tucuman,  about  four  hundred  leagues  off.  Nor  is  disConcf 
all;  the  detached  blocks  ore  found  separated  from  their 
parent  rocks  by  intervening  hills,  broad  and  deep  valleys,  ns 
that  of  the  Aor,  and  even  by  straits  and  seas :  thus  in  tht.' 
north,  of  Cumberland  there  are  boulders  which  have  been 
transported  across  the  Solway  Frith  bota  Dumfries,  and 
the  blocks  on  the  low  plains  of  Germany  are  separated  fnun 
their  parent  rocks  by  the  Baltic 

England,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  many 
pots  covered  with  erratic  rucks,  some  of  which  seem  to  be 
Icrived  from  Norway,  while  otiiers  ore  evidently  the  de- 
bris of  our  own  mountains.  For  details  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  observations  and  works  of  Sedgwick,  OoDybwre. 
Lyell,  Buckland,  Phillips,  Hibbert,  be. 
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and  nued  to  Use  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Enkine,  of 
Resiormel  Castle,  in  Cornwall.  HLs  tenure  of  office  was 
however  brief,  for  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1807, 
be  retired  from  public  life.  After  this  period  Lord  Erskine 
seldom  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
1820  he  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline. 

In  the  later  years  of  hie  life  he  was  Iiarassed  by  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  arising  from  the  loss  of  his  large 
professional  income,  and  an  unfortunate  investment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  in  land.  His  first  wife  died  in  1805, 
and  an  ill-assorted  second  marriage  increased  his  domestic 
disquietudes,  injured  his  reputation,  and  gave  pain  to  his 
fsiends.    He  died  Nov.  17,  1823. 

Lord  Erskine's  talents  were  peculiarly  those  of  an  ac- 
complished and  dexterous  advocate :  his  eloquence  formed  an 
mra  at  the  bar,  and  his  addresses  to  juries  captivated  their 
understandings,  their  imaginations,  and  their  passions; 
they  were  not  marked  bv  beauty  of  diction,  richness  of  or- 
nament, or  felicity  of  illustration,  but  by  strength,  vigour, 
and  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  freedom  from  colloquial  vul- 
garisms. A  remarkable  feature  in  his  speeches  is  an  exact 
and  sedulous  adherence  to  some  one  great  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  and  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  referrible 
and  subsidiary.  As  the  principle  thus  proposed  was  founded 
on  truth  and  justice,  wnatever  might  be  his  ingenuity  in 
applying  it  to  the  particular  case,  it  naturally  gave  to  his 
address  an  air  of  honesty  and  sincerity  which  had  great 
influence  with  the  jury. 

His  extraordinary  talent  was  developed  by  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  his  indignant  eloquence  was  called  forth 
in  defence  of  those  individuals  in  whose  persons  the  court 
and  the  government  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  from  the  recent  events  of  the  French  revolution ; 
and  the  government,  in  their  hatred  of  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  then  being  established,  forgot  that  actions,  not 
principles,  are  the  proper  subjects  for  prosecution.  As 
counsel  for  the  defendants  in  these  political  prosecutions. 
Lord  Erskine  made  his  noblest  and  most  successful  efforts ; 
fearless  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  client,  he  spoke 
home  truths  without  using  imnecessary  violence  or  low  in- 
vective. 

Lord  Erskine  has  left  few  productions  in  writing ;  the 
principal  are  the  Preface  to  Fox's  Speeches,  the  political 
romance  called  '  Armata,'  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War  with  France,* 
which  passed  through  48  editions.  His  speeches  have  been 
published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Lord  Erskine  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  man ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  singu- 
larities in  his  history,  that  with  a  scanty  stock  of  what  is  usu- 
ally called  literature,  he  should  have  been  one  of  our  purest 
classical  speakers  and  writers.  His  study  was  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  greatest  models,  and  these  he  almost  knew  by 
heart.  Ho  greatly  admired  the  writings  of  Burke,  and  fre- 
quently quoted  them  in  his  speeches. 

Scanty  notices  of  the  life  of  Lord  Erskine  are  published 
in  Lardner's  Cyclopiedia  ('  Lives  of  British  Lawyers*)  and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Oallery  of  Portraits,  from  which  this 
account  has  been  taken.  There  are  some  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  eloquence  in  Butler's  Reminiscences, 
vol.  i.  p.  70.     His  statue  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 

ERUCl'VORA.    (Zoology.)    [Laniad«.] 

ERUPTION.    [Volcano.] 

ERWIN.    [Strasburo.] 

ERYCI'NA.    [Venxridjr.] 

E'RYON,  Desmarest's  name  for  a  macrourous  crusta- 
cean, only  known  in  a  fossil  state. 

External  antennte  short  (one-eighth  of  the  total  length 
of  the  body  including  the  tail),  setaceous,  provided  at  their 
bate  with  a  rather  large  scale,  which  is  ovoid  and  strongly 
notched  on  the  internal  side ;  intermediate  euitennas  seta- 
fcous,  bitid.  much  shorter  than  the  external  ones,  and 
having  their  filaments  equal.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  nearly 
as  lon^  as  the  body,  slender,  linear,  not  spinous,  terminated 
by  very  long  and  narrow  chelsD,  with  fingers  little  bent, 
but  sli(<ht1y  inflected  inwards;  carptts  short;  feet  of  the 
ot!ier  pain  also  slender,  and  those  of  Uie  second  and  third 
]>air  turminutod  with  pincers,  like  the  feet  of  tlie  crawfishes 
(<'iTevi*8cs).  Carapace  very  much  depressed,  wide,  nearly 
M|uare,  but  little  advanced  anteriorly,  profoundly  notched 
^n   its    latero«an tenor    borders.      Abdomen  rather  short, 

nncd  of  six  ortiouhitioiif,  of  wliich  the  four  intermediate 


ones  have  their  lateral  borders  prolonged  in  angles,  well 
detached,  as  m  the  crawfishes.    Caudal-fin  formed  of  Hvo 

Iiieoes,  of  which  the  two  lateral  are  entire,  rather  large,  a 
ittle  rounded  on  the  internal  side,  and  the  three  middle 
ones  triangular  and  elongated,  especially  the  intermediate 
one.  '  i 

£oca/i7y.— Lithographic  limestone  of  Pappenheim  and 
Aichtedt  in  the  Margraviat  of  Anspach.    (Desmarest) 

M.*  Desmarest  observes  that  this  genus  is  entirely  ano- 
malous, and  ought,  in  a  natural  classification,  to  form  a 
section  by  itself.  According  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach, 
it  would  belong,  1st,  to  the  order  Macroura;  2nd,  to  the 
second  section,  which  includes  those  Macroura  which  are 
provided  with  a  caudal  flabelliform  fin ;  3rd,  to  the  sub- 
section B,  which  have  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  antennm 
moderately  elongated ;  4tn  to  the  5th  division,  which  have 
the  natatory  blades  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  formed  of 
a  single  piece,  the  second  articulation  of  the  abdomen  not 
dilat&,  and  rounded  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  on  each  side ; 
and  finally,  feet  to  the  number  of  ten. 

M.  Desmarest  sees  on  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  Callianass^t 
the  Thalassime,  fue  GebitB,  and  the  Axii,  that  Eryon  bears 
relation.  Nevertheless  it  has  not,  he  observes*  the  habit  of 
any  of  them.  Its  short  depressed  carapace,  and  its  little 
elongated  abdomen  approximate  it  to  Scyllarus,  but  its 
internal  antenns  with  short  peduncles,  its  external  seta- 
ceous antennaB  and  its  great  anterior  didactylous  feet, 
widely  separate  it  from  that  genus.  '  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  Palinums,  which  nas  the  external  antenna) 
and  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  ones  so  long,  and  whose 
feet  are  all  monodactylous ;  and,  finally,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  crawfishes  or  lobsters  {Astacus),  whose  shell 
is  differently  formed,  and  which  have  the  external  natatory 
blades  of  the  tail  composed  of  two  pieces ;  but  Desmarest 
thinks  that  it  is  to  the  last-named  genus  that  Eryon  most 
approximates,  taking  into  consideration  its  eeneral  cha- 
racter. He  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  four  antennsD  are  inserted  on  the 
same  horizontal  line  or  not,  a  fiict  which  would  have  as- 
sisted him  in  lus  comparison  with  other  genera. 

Example. — Eryon  Cuvieri.  Carapace  finely  granulated 
above,  marked  by  two  deep  and  narrow  notches  on  the  two 
latero-anterior  borders,  and  finely  crenilated  on  the  laleru- 
posterior  borders.    Length,  four  to  five  inches  French. 


Eryon  Cuvtori- 

The  fossil  was  noticed  by  Richter,  Knotr,  and  others, 
before  M.  Desmarest,  as,  indeed,  he  states. 

ERYSITELAS  (Ignis  Sacer,  the  Rose,  St.  Anthonys 
Fire),  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  occasioning  a  spreading 
redness,  which  occupies  a  broad  suriace,  on  which  are 
formed  vesicles  or  blisters,  preceded  by  and  accompanied 
with  fever.  The  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  painful, 
but  the  pain  is  not  acute ;  it  is  rather  a  sensation  of  burning 
or  stinging  than  of  severe  pain.  The  redness  is  not  intense 
like  that  produced  by  nhlegmon  or  boil,  but  is  of  a  pale 
rose  colour.  There  is  always  considerable  tume^tion ;  tlie 
tumor  is  not  surrounded  by  a  definite  boundary,  but  is 
diffuse,  irregularly  circumscribed,  and  unattendecl  wiUi  a 
sensation  of  throbbing.  The  tumor  lb  often  soft  and  bogg}'. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  vesications  which  form  upon  it. 

The  proper  seat  of  erysipelas  is  the  skin,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  somewhat  modified  according  to  the 
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pTofwei,  vfceoee  the  frequent  occomfnre  of  the  dmeMe  in 
IIm  •dvftn^^  itoj(«ii  of  ferer,  grestty  eonpfiestiog  the  f t»te 
i^Us^^  and  evhai)4*inf;  the  Itttte  mnaining  ttfvojnh  of  the 
ptttient  Vfr/lent  fmtAwn  of  mind  hu  alio  been  "obiei  ted 
to  be  «n  exnfinsf  mate  of  eryttpelMi  m  thoie  poverfuliy 
predi«po4e4  to  the  dueeae ;  in  whcrm  ebo  lociJ  initaiite  often 
induce  it,  a«  wound*  or  poaeturee  in  the  tkm,  the  bttee  of 
l«ef;he«,  the  ittnga  of  ineeets,  inomlation  with  rmtA/^%  or 
▼a/TifKr  matter.  IneUnee^  arc  on  n^^ord  tn  whieh  both 
TBrir»l//U4  and  Taodne  matter  hare  produ^^  in  rhildien  of 
irritable  habiu,  two  or  three  daT%  after  tnoeulatioii,  an 
eT7fttp(;lat/nia  inflammation  whirb  hat  proved  &tal. 

It  in  a  point  much  diapated  whc-ther  erytipe&s  be  capable 
of  feeing  propagated  by  eonta^ion*  '  The  dtfeaae,'  taja  Dr. 
Rat4;roan,  *  has  been  noticed  in  ftereral  hoipitaU  to  preraO 
in  certain  wards,  among  patients  admitted  with  different 
cum  plaints ;  but  has  «ie!<kmi  been  known  to  soread  in  pri- 
vato  houM^.  Dr.  Wells,  indeed,  has  collected  nereral  ex- 
amples of  the  apparent  communication  of  ctysipelas  bj 
ronla{^iiin,  which  occurred  in  private  families.  But  such 
are  at  all  events  extremely  rare,  and  perhaps  never  hap- 
pened in  well  ventilated  and  cleanly  nouses.  From  the 
HfiytiX  Infirmary,  at  Edinburgh,  this  dif^ea^e,  like  the  puer- 
peral fevf*r,  was  banished  bv  ventilation,  white- wasninflr, 
and  other  mean«  of  purification ;  and  it  has  not  oocuned 
in  any  h^wpital  of  late  years,  since  a  better  system  has  been 
afloptcd  in  these  respects.  Other  diseases,  not  infectioiis  in 
themselves,  appear  to  become  united  with  typhus,  or  con- 
tagious fayMT^  under  similar  circumstances,  and  thus  to  be 
propagated  in  their  double  form;  the  dysentery,  for  ex- 
ample, the  peritonitis  of  women  in  child-bed,  ulcerated 
ftfirc  throat,  &c.  The  simple  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  at 
all  events,  was  never  seen  to  spread  like  an  infectious 
dimniKe.* 

The  rl anger  of  erysipelas  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  intlammation,  and  the  severity  of  the  affection  of  the 
brain.  Tlie  danger  is  also  imminent  when  there  is  great 
tumefaction  of  the  throat,  or  when  the  inflammation  spreads 
to  the  nfspiratory  passages  and  the  respiratory  organs.  As 
long  as  tne  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  external  sur- 
fkce,  and  the  User  remains  moderate,  the  brain  not  much 
aifrrted,  and  the  hearfs  action  not  inordinate,  a  fhvourable 
termination  of  the  malady  may  be  expected.  The  different 
varioti(7i4  or  species  of  the  disease  are  also  attended  with 
very  different  degrees  of  danger.  Authors  usually  describe 
four  species,  namely,  the  phlegmonous,  the  cBdematous,  the 
gangrenous,  and  the  erratic,  "nie  phlegmonous  is  that  form 
of  ttio  disease  in  which  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  mobt  distinctly  marked.  In  the  cedematous  the 
fever  and  intlammation  are  less  intense ;  but  the  tumeftic- 
t ion  is  10  great  that  the  appearance  of  the  face  resembles 
that  of  a  bladder  distended  with  water.  This  form  of  the 
raaludy  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  eonsti- 
tut  ions,  who  have  been  previously  attacked  or  are  simulta- 
neously affected  with  dropsy,  or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
incident  to  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  induced 
commonly  by  habitual  intemperance.  It  is  always  attended 
with  ron<iiderable  danger,  for  the  disorder  of  some  internal 
function  increases  witn  the  advancement  of  the  external 
diiteaiM'.  Very  fk'equently  delirium  and  coma  come  on  at 
the  height  of  the  disease,  and  terminate  fatally  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  symptoms 
continue  undiminished,  and  death  occurs  at  a  later  period. 
When  this  fbrm  of  the  disease  attacks  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties, it  is  attended  with  but  little  danger. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  the  colour  of  the 
afflicted  part  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scattered  vesicles  with  a 
livid  ba<iu  apjiear  upon  the  surface,  which  frequently  termi- 
nate in  ganffrenous  ulcerations.  Suppuration  and  gangrene 
of  the  musries,  tendons,  and  cellular  tissue  often  take  place, 
producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses,  which  contain  an  ill- 
ronilitionod  pus,  together  with  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts, 
which  are  ultimately  evacuated  from  the  ulcers.  It  is  ac- 
ronipaniod  with  symptoms  of  low  fever,  in  the  progress  of 
which  delirium  comes  on,  soon  followed  by  coma.  It  is 
always  a  te<lious  and  precarious  and  often  a  fktal  form  of 
the  (| incase. 

In  the  erratic  species  the  inflamed  patches  appear  one 
-^fter  another  in  different  parts  of  the  bodv,  thus  travelling 
succession  ft-om  the  fkce  to  the  neck  ana  trunk,  and  from 
II  trunk  to  the  extremities.  It  often  happens  that  each 
session  of  thtf  complaint  is  less  and  less  severe  as  it  re* 
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robitst,  at  the  umuneuufent  of  tlto  attaek,  when  there  is 
much  pein  in  the  head,  when  the  heat  of  the  tkdn  is  in- 
tense, aiMl  the  pulse  is  fall  and  stroog,  the  remedies  proper 
in  any  other  ease  of  inHaiiimstory  iever  aie  required ; 
namely,  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  the  sabdual  oi  the  inHam- 
maiory  eoodition  of  the  system.  In  sndi  a  case  there  is 
danger  that  the  disease  will  tcnninate  in  fiOal  inflammation 
of  the  brain*  unleei  there  be  a  Ikee  abstraetian  of  blood. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  eifsiprisa  does  not  ordi- 
narily occur  in  the  youthful  andvisorons  eoDslitation ;  that 
it  i»  not  often  aceoiiipanied  with  the  signs  of  aente  inflam- 
mation ;  that  blood-letting  is  required  cmly  when  acute  in- 
flammation is  present,  anfl  that  the  extent  of  the  bleeding 
must  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action.  In  an  ordinary  attack  of  phlegmonoid  erysipe- 
las, general  bleeding  is  not  neceamT,  at  knst  in  the  oonsti- 
tntiofis  eoramonly  found  in  a  crowded  city.  Moderate 
purging,  diaphoretie  and  saline  medicines,  strict  oonfine- 
ment  to  bed  in  a  oool  apartment,  with  the  diet  appropriate 
to  febrile  diseases,  are  ab  the  remedies  required.  If.  local 
bleeding  and  blistering  appear  to  be  indicated,  oare  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  the  leeches  or  the  blister  near  the  in- 
flamed nirftee.  Various  applieations  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
fiiee  have  been  reeommended,  the  most  eommon  of  which  is 
flour,  or  some  other  absorbent  powder,  to  imbibe  the  fluid 
which  ooxea  fifom  the  reaicationa.  The  utility  of  such  ap- 
plications is  donbtftiL  '  The  application  of  powdery  sub- 
stances,' says  Dr.  Bateman,  *  has  commonly,  according  to 
my  own  obs^ration,  augmented  the  heat  and  irritation  in 
the  oommenoement ;  aim  afterwards*  when  the  flaid  of  the 
vesications  oozes  out,  such  substances  produce  additional 
irritation,  by  forming,  with  the  contacting  fluid,  hard  crusts 
upon  the  tender  surfkoe.  In  order  to  allay  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  acrid  discharge  from  the  broken  vesica- 
tions, Dr.  Willan  recommends  us  to  foment  or  wash  the 
parts  affected,  from  time  to  time,  with  milk,  bran,  and 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  a  decoction  of  elder-flowen  and  poppy- 
heads.  In  the  early  state  of  the  inflammation,  when  the 
local  heat  and  redness  are  great,  moderate  tepid  washing, 
or  the  application  of  a  oool  but  slightly  stimulant  lotion, 
such  as  the  diluted  liquor  ammonis  aoetatis,  has  appeared 
to  me  to  afford  considerable  reUef.* 

In  the  oedematous  species,  when  it  occurs  in  broken-down 
constitutions,  the  result  of  habitual  intemperance,  even  pur- 
gatives must  be  very  cautiously  administered ;  the  strength 
inust  be  sustained  by  mild  nutritive  diet,  and  tonics,  as 
cinchona  or  quinine,  and  even  stimulants,  as  camphor,  wine, 
or  the  beverage  to  which  the  patient  has  been  habituated, 
are  required.  The  aperients  employed  should  be  mild  al- 
terative mercurials,  with  ec^ual  parts  of  castor-oU  and  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  administered  perhaps  every  alternate 
morning. 

In  the  gangrenous  species,  ouinine  in  considerable  doses 
through  tne  whole  course  of  tne  disease,  opium,  camphor, 
the  mineral  acids,  wine,  brandy,  and  the  general  regimen 
adapted  to  gangrenous  affections  occurring  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  freely  employed.  The  remedies  indis- 
pensable in  the  phlegmonoid  species  would  be  &tal  in  this 
form  of  the  diseiase,  while  the  remedies  wluch  afford  the 
only  chance  of  saving  life  in  the  latter  would  produce  &tal 
inflammation  of  the  brain  if  administered  in  the  former. 
ERVTH ACA  (Zoology).     [Blub  Bird,  voL  v.  p.  17: 

SYLYIADiS.] 

ERYTHE^MA,  a  superficial  redness  of  some  portion  uf 
the  skin,  varying  in  extent  and  form,  attended  with  disor- 
der of  the  constitution,  without  vesications,  and  uninfectiousL 
It  is  distinguished  from  erysipelas  by  the  slight  degree  of 
constitutional  disorder,  by  the  slight  degree  of  local  pain« 
by  the  more  uniformly  favourable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  vesication. 
Authors  describe  several  species  of  this  affection,  namely, 
1.  The  fugacious  {Efyihema  Jugax\  consisting  of  nsl 

Satches  of  an  irregular  form,  resembling  the  redness  pn>- 
uced  by  pressure.    These  patchea  appear  successively  on 
the  arms,  neck,  breast,  ana  fieuse.    This  affection  is  gene- 
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■idered  by  tome  as  &  distinct  natural  order;  bj  otbcrs  ss  » 
•ubordinale  division  of  Malpi^hiacciD.  Th^  bave  altcnia.le 
■tipulale  leai-ci,  nnil  Btnall  poUid  flowers.  The  calyi:  is  five- 
lobed ;  the  petals  arc  Ave,  with  a  rcmarkablo  appendage  at 
thcLT  base,  which  afford  one  of  the  marlu  of  distinclion 
bolween  Erytbroxyleta  and  MalplghiiiC4!i(> ;  the  Etemcns  ore 
ten.  slightly  tnonailclphous.  The  Qvary  is  Buperior,  three* 
celled,  with  three  slylcs,  and  aolilary  pendulous  ovules. 
The  fruit  is  druiiaceout.  Some  of  the  species  of  Erjthroxy- 
lon,  the  only  genus,  have  a  bright  red  wood,  occasionally 
ntci  for  dyeing ;  hut  tlic  most  extraordinary  species  is  the 
Erythroxylon  toai,  of  whose  inebriating  effects  a  full  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.    [Coca.] 

ERYX  or  ERIX.  a  genus  of  serpents  separated  by 
Daudin  from  Boa,  and  differing  from  it  in  having  a  very 
short  obtuse  tail,  and  the  ventral  plates  narrower.  The 
head  of  Efyx  is  short,  and  the  characters  generally  would 
approximate  the  form  to  Tiirlrix,  did  not  tbe  ronformatiun 
of  tho  jaws  place  it  at  n  distance  from  the  last-named  genus. 
The  head,  besides,  is  covered  with  small  scales  only.  Eryx 
hns  no  hooks  at  the  vent. 


ERZERU'M,  ERZ-RU'M,  or  ARZRUTiI,  a  town  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  in  S'J"  57'  N.  lat,  and  about  Jl°  15'  E. 
long.,  towards  the  eastern  exlremily  of  an  extensive  and 
ferldo  plain  between  .11)  and  40  miles  in  length  and  from 
19  to  '2U  miles  in  its  greatest  biradth.  This  plain  is  walercd 
by  the  KarH  8ii,  or  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
wtiich  rises  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  from  whose 
Itaiikii  the  town  is  three  or  four  miles  distant.  Tbo  town 
is  very  largo,  and  is  portly  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated 
wall,  with  a  ditch,  and  on  ils  southern  skirls  stands  a  citadel 
encircled  by  a  double  wall  Ifankeil  with  towers  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  ditch :  it  has  four  gall's,  and  in- 
rliM-s  the  polace  of  tho  pacha  nnil  nearly  tlio  whole  of  tha 
Turkish  population.  But  a  large  portion  o(  Enernm  is 
unwalled,  and  ninlains  the  principal  bainard  and  khans. 
The  house*  for  the  mod  part  am  tow,  and  built  of  wood, 
but  llie  bainars  aro  extensive,  and  well  supplied  with 
provisions.  Enerum  hu  nearly  forty  mosques  a  Greek 
rhuTcli,  and  a  large  Armenian  cliapi^l.  In  the  beginning 
(if  this  century  llw  population  wns  eitiniated  at  luO.UUU 
individuals;  and  in  1827  at  l^tU.OUO.  But  being  soon  ofler- 
iranls  occupied  by  Ihe  Russianv  the  greali'.'l  part  of  the 
inhabitantii  abandoned  the  tewi\,  the  Armenians  emigrating 


of  Adrjanople  llw  place  u  slowly  rising  from 
decav.  but  in  ISIj  its  iwpulation  did  not  exceed  15.0011. 
We  do  not  know  if  any  of  its  numerous  manulhctures  have 
lic«i  miwd.  Before  tho  Russian  invasion  considerable 
({aantilica  of  silk  and  cotton  duib  were  mailo  horv,  and 
nuch  leaiber  laniMd ;  there  were  obo  some  touiulkcturea  of 
"-*»W  Tewdf. 
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Erzerum  is  iniporlaat  as  a  commercial  town.  Besides 
the  produce  of  its  manufactures  it  exports  llic  cxcclleiU 
grain  which  is  grown  in  the  plain.  But  it  derives  othi-r 
commercial  8dTanta.ges  from  its  being  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  frequented  caravan  roads  of  Western  Asia,  which 
leads  from  Persia  and  Georgia  to  the  great  commercial 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Tliis  renders  Erzerum  an  imi«jTl:im 
place  aUo  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view.  Ii  i-. 
the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  the  pashalik  yields  only  in  rank 
and  extent  to  that  of  Bagdad.  (Kinneir;  Brant,  in  Londu" 
Geogr.  Journal,  vi.) 

ERZGBBIRGISCHE-KREIS  (circle  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains), a  large  provini^e  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  whicli 
takes  its  name  from  the  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
south  and  separate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Bobcmia.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  Leipzig  and  by  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altcnburg ;  on  the  west  by  Ibe  grand  duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  pnncipality  of  Reuas.  and  tlie  circle 
of  Voiglland ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Ihlois- 
sen.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  in 
tlie  kingdom,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  1747  square 
miles,  on  which  there  are  5S  towns,  13  market  villages,  niiil 
above  700  villages  and  hamlets.  In  1829  the  population 
was  488,803,  and  it  is  at  present  estimated  at  ;i1ioui 
S06,000.  Tlie  surfiico  rises  gradually  from  the  border* 
of  the  Leipzig  and  Meissen  circles,  until  it  reaches  the 
southern  frontier  and  the  lofty  summits  of  tlie  Ore 
Mountains.  The  province  is  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  offsets  from  those  mountains,  and  presents  a  constnnt 
succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  loftiest  heights  in 
it  arc  the  Fichtclberg,  at  the  southernmost  cxtremiiy 
of  the  province,  which  is  3968  feet,  and  the  Auersbcri;. 
about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  the  Fiehtelbere,  which 
is  3132  feet  above  the  lc^'el  of  the  sea.  The  FreibiTg 
or  Eastern  Mulde,  the  largest  river  in  the  yrovinci'. 
flows  through  its  eastern  districts,  and  the  Sctineubir^ 
or  Western  Mulde  through  Ihe  western  districts ;  the 
centre  is  irrigated  by  the  Zschoppau,  Flijhe,  Pijhl,  Sehm. 
Bockau,  Chemnitz,  and  other  streams;  the  Weiserilx   or 


serving  the  name  of  lakes,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mine- 
ral springs,  cliielly  u^cd  for  bathing,  at  Wolkeiistein,  Wic-^ia. 
near  Annabeig,  &c.  The  province  is  full  of  woods  and 
forests,  particulaTly  its  most  elevated  parts,  such  as  the 
vicinity  of  Schwarienberg.  Ibe  average  height  of  tho 
Engebii^ische  Kreis  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  eslimaltd 
at  1 200  feet. 

In  consequence  of  the  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  the 
hard,  stony  soil,  and  the  rawness  of  the  climate,  neither 
apiculture  nor  hurticullure  are  pursued  on  a  scale  of  sulli- 
clent  extent  to  supplv  the  wants  of  the  province.  Oals,  rjc. 
linseed,  potalocs,  and  a  small  quanlily  of  wheat,  are  cuUi- 
vated  ;  these  articles  are  also  iinnorted  from  Bohemia  ancl 
tho  adjoining  circle  of  Lcipiis.  There  are  fine  and  exten- 
sive postures,  parlicularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau,  Ctii'm. 
nitx.  Ausustusberg,  Freiberg,  and  Nossen,  where  lar^ii; 
Hocks  of  sheep  are  kept;  but  cattle-breeding,  on  the  whuli', 
is  not  so  actively  carried  on  as  it  might  be.  The  province 
is  well  known  for  its  large  trout,  its  salmon,  carp,  and  olliir 
fresh  water  fish. 

The  very  name  of  this  part  of  Saxony,  'the  circle  of  the 
Ore  Mountain^.'  indicates  the  peculiar  character  of  ils  nn- 
turol  riches.  It  abounils  in  mines  of  silver,  tin,  lead,  irun, 
cobalt,  &c.,  the  first  working  of  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Iweinii  century.  Their  must 
flourishing  slate  was  in  the  flflccnib.  when  the  silver  mine; 
of  Schnucbsrg  and  Annaberg  and  the  tin  mines  of  Allen- 
berg  were  iliGcoverc-d  and  opened  At  tlie  present  day  they 
ad'oid  employment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lo  upn  ard'-, 
of  200,000  persons.  The  largest  silver  mines  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  of  which  the  Erbisdorf  aiuix- 
produced  3.0-)8.S0a  ouncesuf  silver  between  17G9  and  ISl*  : 
tlieir  number  is  about  '.'00,  with  HO  pits  (lecben);  they 
occupy  4S00  bands,  and  their  present  produce  b  fiom 
375.000  to  450.000  ounces  annually.  The  olher  silver 
mines  are  at  Schncebcrg,  Schuanenberg,  Annaberg.  Ala- 
rienberg,  &c  The  most  considerable  tin  mines  are  at  Al- 
tenborg  and  Geier ;  others  al  Schneeberg.  Sec  No  niint>. 
in  Saxony  produce  so  much  iron  as  those  of  Jobann-Geor- 
gensladl:  this  metal  is  also  obtained  at  Schnecberg.  Alten- 
berg.  &c.  Near  Aue  and  Bockau,  to  the  south  of  Scfance- 
\xtTs,  la  what  is  called  tho  '  Suon  Siberia,'  lifl  tb«  largest 


KSCAPEMENT.    [Hobolooy.] 

ESCARP,  or  SCARP,  in  fortiQcation.  ia  Uiat  ride  of 
tlie  ditch  lurrounding  or  in  front  of  a  work,  uiil  fonning 
the  eiterior  of  the  rampart.  In  fisld-worXg  Ihs  cHmrp  ii 
uRually  formed  by  cutting  llic  earth  at  such  an  inclinelion 
w  will  permit  it  to  supjiort  itself,  which  may  be  nl  42  dc- 
jrceft  with  the  horicon  or  moro,  according  to  the  lonocity  of 
the  Mil;  and,  to  impede  lbs  enemy  in  attempting  an 
nuault,  fraiMti  or  inclined  palisades  are  frequently  planted 
on  the  alope.  In  large  fortrc&sca  the  escarp  ia  the  oxiehor 
Kurface  of  the  tsvetmcut  wall  nhit'li  lupporti  the  rampart, 
and  it  ia  ft-aquently  formed  at  luch  an  inclination  that  iti 
base,  metuured  in  front  of  a  vertical  plane  pasiing  throtif^h 
the  lop  of  the  wall  and  in  the  direction  of  ita  Teitgth,  ta 
one-Eixth  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  but  engineers  at  pre- 
sent reoommend  both  (bo  OBcarpi  end  counteracarps  to  be 
vertical,  from  an  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  the  brick-work  will  thereby  be  dimiaiahed.    [Revit- 

ESCARPMENT,  ■  piecipitoui  tide  of  any  hill  or  ro«k. 
Id  military  operaliona  ground  it  frequently  icarped,  ai  it  is 
railed,  or  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a  position,  in 
nrder  to  prevent  an  enemv  from  arriving  at  the  latter. 
Pari  of  Ilia  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  rendered  inao- 
ccMibte  in  this  manner;  and.  in  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tr«pchmenti  about  Lisbon,  in  1610,  the  Britith  troops 
furmed  mi  escarpment  IVom  IS  to  20  fbet  high,  and  about 
two  miles  long,  on  the  brow  of  a  ridge  of  heights  extending 
from  Alhandra  to  the  valley  of  Calandhx,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  line  against  an  attack  at  that  part  A  similar 
ivork  was  executed  alone;  a  ridge  of  hills  between  Mafra 
and  the  mouth  of  the  S.Lorenxo. 

R'SCHARA.    [PoLVPAKiA.  Mbubranacia.] 

ESCHAROnCS  O'^aptrad,  from  irtopow,  to  form 
crust,  or  scab),  are  agents  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
which  destroy  the  vitaliU'  of  the  part  which  they  touch  and 
produce  an  eschar.  This  effect  they  occasion  either  by 
combining  ohemieally  with  the  animal  matter,  or  by  de- 
stroying the  old  affiniliea,  and  eaoaing  the  elements  of  the 
part  to  enter  uito  new  combinations.  Their  action  is  more 
energetic  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality  uf  the  part 
Jo  which  they  are  applied.  They  are  classed  under  two 
heads,  the  polmlial  cauteronla.  and  the  aettuU  cautery :  the 
former  arc  ebiefty  chemical  agents,  and  form  new  com- 
pound* with  the  elements  of  the  part  with  which  they  come 
in  conlact ;  but  some  merely  cause  irritation  and  augmented 
absorplion,  and  are  distinguithad  as  erodmO*.  The  actual 
cauterants  are  substances  of  an  elevated  temperature,  which 
decompose  the  part  which  they  touch,  and  eomplelely  de- 
Uroy  ill  organiialion. 

The  chief  potential  cauterants  an  ttrong  raioeral  acids, 
surti  OS  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  me- 
tallic salts,  especially  nitrat*  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic. 
These  are  used  either  to  ptvduea  counter-irritation,  or  to 
ramow  ftingous  or  morbid  growtlu.    Luttar  coustic  sevms 
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moat  powerful  direel  antiphlogistic  agent  k 
plied  in  tho  solid  state  to  many  inflamed  parts  it  speedil> 
checks  tho  morbid  action,  and  in  decidedly  the  beft  ap 
plication  to  chilblains,  and  in  leucorrhma.  The  actual  cau- 
terants are  used  either  for  their  primary  action,  vii.,  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  port,  or  for  their  secondary 
effects.  T^e  former  object  is  rarely  attempted,  except  Ic 
prevent  the  absorption  of  any  poisonous  or  contagious 
matter,  such  as  the  venom  of  a  snake,  or  bile  of  a  mod  dog. 
The  secondary  effects  are  more  important,  and  more  varied 
according  lo  the  degree  of  heat  or  the  substance  applied. 
The  first  effect  is  pain  more  or  leu  severe,  a  tlow  of  blood 
towards  the  part,  and  nmre  rapid  performance  of  the  pro- 
cess of  interstitial  deposition  and  absorption,  terminating  in 
inflammation,  extendmg  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  according 
to  the  intensitv  of  the  neat,  or  form  of  the  body  employed. 
This  increased  action  has  often  a  salutary  effect,  which  u 
tVequently  felt  through  the  whole  frame.  Torpor  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervous  system  often  disappear,  and  neuralgia 
both  of  the  neighbouring  and  even  distant  parts  is  removird. 
Atony  and  laxity  of  the  muscular  system  vanish,  and  every 
part  aiaplays  more  energy  and  power. 

The  actual  cautery  may  he  applied  in  a  variety  of  wavs 
via.,  hot  water,  hot  vapour,  moxa.  and  heated  iron,  lliv 
Brat  of  these  is  a  very  ready  means  of  oaiising  vesications  in 
some  diseases.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis.  or  consumption, 
where  pain  is  often  more  relieved  \if  vesication  than  any 
other  means,  placing  a  sponge  in  a  wine-glass,  and  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it.  then  suddenly  inverting  the  glass  uwt 
the  part  of  the  chest  where  iho  pain  is  felt,  will  cause  im- 
mediate vesication,  fbllowed  by  ipeady  relief.  The  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  it 
also  a  convenient  method  of  applying  heat  iu  intlsmma- 
(ions  of  tho  joints,  as  in  gout,  mornus  coxariua,  and  oIIili 
deep-seated  diseases  of  the  bones.  As  the  red-hot  iron  i.- 
now  seldom  used,  being  confined  to  vaterinary  medicmv, 
moxa  affords  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  very  convenient 
as  any  degree  of  intensity  or  rapidity  of  actum  caa  be  given 
to  it.     ^XA.] 

The  eschar  which  folton's  the  application  of  Ibepotenluil 
or  actual  cautery  generally  separates  in  a  few  days.  The 
ulcer  Is  then  to  be  treated  wiih  different  agents,  acoonliuK 
as  it  is  wished  to  heal  it  or  keep  it  open,  as  a  larthci  meonn 
of  oounter-irrilation. 

ESCHEAT,  from  the  Norman  French  word  ttchei  ur 
echet,  chance  or  accident  (n  word  derived  fhim  etohettir,  the 
old  French  form  of  the  verb  echoir,  '  to  fall'),  is  defloed  by 
Sir  William  Blackstone  as  an  obstruction  to  the  course  ul' 
descent  by  some  unforeseen  contingency  which  consequently 
determines  the  tenure.  In  this  case  the  land  results  baik 
by  a  kind  of  reversion  lo  the  original  grantor  or  lord  of 
whom  it  is  holden. 

Escheat  takes  place  when  tho  tenant  of  lands  diM  inlti- 
tate  and  without  an  heir :  in  such  case  the  lands,  if  fri-v- 
hold,  escheat  lo  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee ;  if  «jpi  - 
hold,  to  the  liMil  of  the  manor.  Lands  nhich  hate  deacendrtl 
to  tho  last  tenant  from  a  paternal  or  maternal  anccstur. 
escheat,  if  there  are  no  heirs  on  the  port  of  that  anccil<  r 
from  whom  the  lands  descended.  Since  the  lit  day  ct 
January,  1634,  there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of  tlu' 
whole  blood,  wherever  there  are  persons  of  the  balf-b1<>oil 
capable  of  inheriting  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106. 

If  a  bastard  dies  intestate  and  without  issue,  hi*  laii<U 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  held. 

Escheat  also  takes  place  upon  attainder  fbr  treason  anil 
murder,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  in  Iswconsideicd  i.> 
be  corrupted,  and  the  attainted  owner  of  lands  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  them  himself,  or  transferring  them  by 
descent.  In  consequence  of  this  extinction  of  herilalik- 
blood,  the  lands  of  such  felons  revest  in  the  lord,  except  in 
eases  of  treason,  when  a  superior  law  intervenes,  and  ititi 
become  fiirfeited  to  the  cronn.  Previously  to  a  recent  ^ict 
(3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  lUG),  a  person  could  not  trsco  L;. 
descent  through  another  person  who  had  been  attaintti) : 
but  this  may  now  be  done,  provided  that  other  person  sh:.',: 
have  died  before  such  dewent  shall  have  taken  place.  [Ai- 
TAINDEO.]  And  by  the  4  &  5  William  IV.,  o.  33.  no  pro- 
perty tested  in  any  trustee  or  morlEogee  shall  escheat 
or  bo  forfeited  by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviction  fi.i 
any  offence  of  such  trtisteo  or  mortgagee,  except  ao  br  o:! 
sucfa  trustee  or  mortgagee  may  have  a  beneSdai  interest  m 
such  property. 
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l»V«  VnlMi  by  iHg^  wiailfp  and  is  tuuXiguitM  in  parti- 
cslar,  vWre  n>fM»  » i^  gicat  iaipaftaiiee,  and  where  a  ool' 
iMtMtt  of  dw  iaar  •orta  «f  frnit  is  alvaya  deairable*  H  if 
^mmA  Infbiy  walal  Wlb  «i  aeeooni  of  the  flDEkall  ifaee 
vh^h  the  tneea  oeempf,  and  bacanaa  thej  will  bear  fruit 

allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural 


In  famot  and  oChcr  parU  of  the  Continent  this  kind  of 
tiaintaf  iiievT  woch  pnrtwed,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
JUff^uAuA  mSeolknd^  where  the  borderaof  the  kitchen- 
garden  am  fraqnently  planted  with  Howen,  in  order  to 
eombme  yUasnui  with  aulitf»^»palien  aie  trained  aloqg 
the  back  of  the  flower  bofden  to  pierent  the  Tegetables 
being  teen  from  the  walki^ 

yffhm  the  eapalier  is  fiuttened  to  a  wall,  as  is  reiy  com- 
mon  on  the  Continent,  peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  fro- 
qoantljr  trained  npon  it ;  but  where  it  is  detached,  as  it  is 
nosi  euBMSonly  in  Britain,  ftpples  and  pears,  and  somrtimes 
gMMdliernea^  are  the  only  froiu  which  are  soceessfiiny  cnlti- 
vated  in  this  way.  Plams  and  cherries  are  ooeasionaDy  so 
managed,  bat  not  so  adirantageoosly  as  the  others* 

When  a  common  espalier  is  to  be  covered,  the  trees  should 
be  planted  from  20  to  24  iSeet  apart,  which  will  allow  the 
branches  to  grow  10  or  12  feet  oii  each  side :  but  as  a  con- 
siderable time  would  elapse  before  they  would  fill  this  space, 
a  duplicate  tree  may  be  planted  between  eadi,  and  cut  awsT 
as  the  others  grow.  Gooseberries  of  oouxie  require  a  smaU 
space ;  three  ot  four  feet  from  plant  to  plant  is  sufficient. 

The  training  on  espalier  is  very  simple,  and  easily  per- 
Ibrmed.  When  the  trees  are  young,  one  shoot  must  be 
trained  perpendicularly,  and  two  others  horizontally,  one  from 
each  side ;  the  two  last  must  not  be  shortened,  but  the  per- 
pendicular shoot  is  to  be  shortened  in  the  following  year  to 
threesood  burls,  two  of  which  are  to  form  new  side  branches, 
and  the  other  a  leafier  as  before  ;  and  so  on  every  year  until 
the  trees  have  attained  the  desired  size.  The  proper  distance 
between  the  horixontal  branches  must  depend  upon  the  pe- 
culiar growth  of  the  tree,  but  from  six  to  nine  inches  is  what 
is  generally  allowed.  Trees  are  sometimes  trained  upon  a 
double  espalier  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving  two  sur- 
faces to  train  upon.  It  consists  of  two  trellises  mstead  of 
one,  about  two  fret  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  approaching  at 
the  top. 

Tlie  only  kind  of  espalier  worth  notice,  which  differs  from 
those  now  mentioned  is  a  table-rail :  this,  the  management 
of  which  is  called  table  training,  consists  of  rails  resembling 
tables,  up  the  centre  of  which  the  tree  is  trained  and  regu- 
larly spread  over  the  surfrce.  It  is  rarely  employed,  and 
has  the  essential  fault  of  exposing  the  blossom  so  much  to 
the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation  that  in  this  country  a  crop 
is  rarely  obtained  from  su(;h  espaliers. 

The  stakes  which  form  the  espalier  are  made  of  different 
materials,  some  of  wood,  others  of  wire  and  wood,  and  some 
of  cast  iron.  The  first  of  these  is  tnr  far  the  most  simple,  and 
is  composed  of  stakes,  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  driven  into 
the  ground  from  one  to  two  feet  apart ;  along  the  top  a  bar, 
whirn  is  nailed  to  each,  connects  the  whole  together.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  have  the  stakes  either  so  strong  or  so  high 
when  the  trees  are  first  planted,  because  they  are  not  re- 
el uired,  are  unsightly,  ana  wUl  have  to  be  renewed  before 
tne  trees  have  attained  their  intended  height ;  for  this  rea- 
son, stakos  of  a  much  weaker  kind  will  at  first  answer 
quite  as  welL  The  wire  and  wood  rail  is  formed  by  strong 
vertical  wires,  strained  from  two  wooden  horizontal  rails, 
which  are  connected  and  held  flist  by  wooden  posts  let  into 
the  ground.  The  iron  rail  is  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan  as  a  common  street  railing. 

The  objection  to  all  iron  trellises  is,  that  they  cut  and 
canker  the  trees ;  and  when  the  cheapness  of  the  wooden 
one  is  eonsidered,  besides  the  more  natural  appearance 
which  it  presenU,  it  must  undoubtedly  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

The  best  wood  for  this  purpose  is  young  larch,  the  thin- 
ning of  plantations. 

K8  PA  LION,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  in 
France.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Lot, 
1 7  miles  fh>m  Rhodes,  the  capital  of  the  department,  and 
.1.10  from  Paris  by  Fonts inebloau,  Briare,  Nevers,  Moulins, 
Riom*  Clermont,  and  St  Flour.  Tho  principal  street  of 
the  town  is  broad,  and  lined  with  well-built  houses:  it  leads 
^wn  to  the  bridge  over  the  Lot.  The  population  in  1832 
s  2260  for  the  town,  or  3545  for  the  whole  commune. 
m  inhabitants  manufkcture  light  woollen  stuffs,  and  there 


are  leveral  taa-jards: 

Good  wine  is  pitrfnccd  in  the  eovmtiy  itwnd  Sspalion, 
The  town  has  a  anhflrdinate  eoart  of  justice  (fn'taao/  de 
premiere  imsiamce%  a  h«h-adioel,  and  a  drawiu-a^KM>L 

Tbe  amodiaenwni  of  Espahon  is  subdivided  into  nine 
cantons  or  districts,  under  the  juriadictioo  of  a  jnatiee  of  the 
peace,  and  101  eommooiea:  it  had  in  1832  a  popolatkip  of 
65,0M. 
ESPIRITU  SANTO.    [Bkaxu..  p.  336 ;  Cuba.  p.  205.] 
ESPRIT,  SAINT,  a  sabub  ef  Bayvmie.    [Baton if  e.] 
ESPLANADE,  the  groond  hetaceu  the  fortifications  of 
a  citadel  and  those  of  ue  town  to  which  it  bdongs^    It  is 
recommended  by  wrtteta  on  fivtification  that  this  qmce 
should  be  about  3<W  fathnnw  broad,  reckoniw  from  the 
covered  wmf  of  the  citadd,  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  the  latter  the  enemy  may  not  construct  batteries  within 
breaching  distance  under  the  cover  afforded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  town. 
ESQUIUNE  HnJL    [Romx.] 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  natkm  inhabiting  the  most  northern 
countnea  of  America,  and,  if  the  extent  of  country  be  con- 
sidend,  one  of  the  most  widdy-spread  nations  on  the  globe. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  Ammca  they  are  met  with  as  far 
south  as  50*"  N.  lat  on  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  separates  NewfiMindland  from  the  mainland  of 
America.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay 
m  to  East  Main  River.  On  the  western  side  of  Hudson  s 
my  they  inhabit  the  coast  north  of  Churchill  River, 
whence  they  extend  northwards  over  the  Barren  Lands  to 
the  Great  Fiah  River,  or  Thleweechodeaeth,  on  both  banks 
of  which  river  they  are  found  east  of  10(P  E.  long.  The 
whole  country  between  this  river,  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  exclusiveW 
inhabited  by  them.  The  coast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mac- 
kenzie River  is  also  in  their  posMssion ;  and  they  seem  to 
be  spread  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  Behring's  St  rait  »^ 
They  also  occupy  Greenland  and  all  the  other  islands  be- 
tween the  northern  coast  of  America  and  the  pole,  as  far 
as  they  are  habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  are  inferior  to  the  generality 
of  Europeans.  A  person  is  rarely  seen  who  exceeds  5  feel 
in  height.  Their  faces  are  bixMid,  and  approach  more  lu 
the  rounded  form  than  those  of  Europeans ;  their  cheek- 
bones are  high,  their  cheeks  round  and  plump,  mouth 
large,  and  lips  thick.  The  nose  is  small,  and,  accordin;;  to 
some  authors^  flat,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  otber>. 
Their  eyes  are  in  general  of  a  deep  black ;  but  some  are 
of  a  dark  chestnut  colour:  they  appear  very  small  aoti 
deeply  seated,  owing  to  the  eye-lids  being  much  encum- 
bered with  fat.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long,  lank,  and  of 
a  jet  black  colour.  The  ears  are  situated  tar  back  on  the 
head.  Their  bodies  are  large,  square,  and  robust,  the  chest 
high,  and  shoulders  very  broad.  Their  hands  and  feet  9re 
remarkably  small ;  there  is,  however,  no  sudden  diminution, 
both  extremities  appearing  to  taper  from  above  downwards 
in  a  wedge-like  shape.  Graah,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  Green- 
land,' observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast 
have  disproportionately  large  hands  and  feet  They  are  of 
a  deep  tawny  or  rather  copper-coloured  complexion.  Tliey 
are  not  without  beard,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  but  they 
pluck  it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Some  of  them  e^-en  wear 
long  beards.  They  show  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  making 
their  dresses  and  instruments;  and  some  of  them  ha\e  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  travellers  by  their  di^lay  of 
mental  powers. 

Their  language  is  different  from  that  spoken  by  the 
other  savage  nations  who  inhabit  North  America  ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  different 
tribes  of  the  Esquimaux,  though  of  course  each  of  them 
has  en>ressions  which  are  peculiar.  (Parry ;  Mac  Kecvor; 
Graah's  Vauage  to  Greenland,) 

ESQUIRE  (from  the  French,  ^^ctiter,  or  shield  l)earer) 
is  the  next  title  of  dignity  to  that  of  knight  The  tjii^an. 
was  the  second  in  rank  of  the  aspirants  to  chivalry,  or* 
knighthood,  and  had  his  name  from  carrying  the  shield  of 
the  knight,  whose  bachelor,  or  apprentice  in  arms,  he  was. 
The  gradations  of  this  service,  or  apprenticeship  to  arms, 
were,  page,  esquire  or  bachelor,  and  knight,  who,  in  his 
turn,  after  the  formation  of  decrees  of  knighthood,  was 
called  a  knight  bachelor,  as  aspinng  to  the  higher  honours 
of  chivalry.  The  esquire  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  on  his  escutcheon  or  shield;  ho  hiul 
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eMenees  beinff  ealled  tbe  fenut,  and  that  whieh  is  pecmliar 
to  one  particular  eiienee,  distinguishing  it  ftom  all  others  and 
oonstituting  it  what  it  is,  being  called  the  differentia.  The 
whole  essence  is  called  the  species ;  that  is,  genus + differ- 
entia ■=  species.  The  qualities  joined  to  essence  are  also 
of  two  kinds ;  those  which  are  joined  necessarily  are  called 
properHei,  and  those  which  are  joined  only  contingently 
are  called  a/KtdenU,  Hence  the  five  predicables,  or  only 
possible  parts  of  a  thing  which  can  be  the  objects  of  asser* 
tion: — 1.  Species  or  whole  essence.  S.  Gknu8,the  common 
or  material  part  of  the  essence.  3.  Differentia,  the  peculiar 
or  ibrmal  part  of  the  essence.  4.  Property  or  quality,  neces- 
sarily joined  to  the  essence.  5.  Accident,  or  quality  con- 
tingently joined  to  the  essence.  The  following  statements, 
collectea  ftom  Locke  (EtMy,  book  iiL,  c.  3  and  6),  exhibit  the 
principal  points  of  his  doctrine  of  essence.  He  considers 
essence  to  be  of  two  kinds:  1.  The  real  essence,  which 
constitutes  the  insensible  parts  of  a  thing,  and  is  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  12.  The  nominal  essence,  which  depencfs 
on  that  which  is  real,  and  is  the  complex  idea,  for  instance, 
of  the  properties  of  colour,  weight,  malleability,  flxednesst 
fusibility,  Scc^  expressed  by  the  word  gold ;  for  nothing 
can  be  gold  which  has  not  the  qualities  conceived  in  the 
abstract  idea  to  which  this  name  is  applied.  In  simple 
ideas  (see  book  ii.  c  2),  the  real  and  nominal  essence  are 
identical,  but  in  substances  they  are  always  different  Each 
of  the  distinct  abstract  ideas  which  men  make  and  settle 
in  their  minds  by  ^ving  them  names  is  a  distinct  essence ; 
and  the  names  which  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas  are  the 
names  of  things  essentially  different  Thus,  a  circle  is  as 
essentially  different  from  an  oral  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat ; 
the  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one  being  impos- 
sible to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  As  essences  are 
nothing  but  Uie  abstract  complex  ideas  to  each  of  which 
has  been  annexed  a  distinct  and  general  name,  and  as  of 
such  ideas  there  are  some  which  correspond  to  no  reality 
in  nature-~for  instance,  those  of  mermaids,  unicorns,  &c. 
— it  is  eyident  that  there  are  essences  of  things  which  hare 
no  existonce.  In  considering  essence  with  regard  to  the 
scholastic  theory  of  genus  and  species,  Locke  observes  that 
we  classify  things  by  their  nominal  essences,  having  no 
other  measure  of  essence  and  species  but  our  abstract 
general  ideas  or  mental  archetypes,  without  refiorence  to 
which  we  cannot  intelligibly  speak  of  essential  and  specific 
difierence.  Hie  doctrine  of  tne  immutability  and  ingene- 
rable  incorruptible  nature  of  essences  can  be  fbunded,  says 
Locke,  only  on  the  relation  between  abstract  ideas  and  the 
sounds  by  which  they  are  signified;  that  is,  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  name  retains  the  same  signification,  and  also  on 
tlie  ikct  that,  whatever  may  become  of  individuals,  as  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  of  man  and  horse  remain 
unaltered.  Some  of  these  positions,  as  that  real  essences 
are  unknown,  and  that  species  are  distinguished  by  essences 
merely  nominal,  are  disputed  in  Green's  Philosophy  and 
Lee's  work  against  Locke.  (See  also  many  of  the  eailier 
scholastics;  and  for  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  es- 
sence, according  to  the  transcendental  theory,  see  Kant's 
'  Kritik  der  remen  VemunfX'  and  Wirgman's  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  in  the  *  Encvclopndia  Londinensis.')  Sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  essence,  is  understood  to 
mean  all  the  essential,  with  the  accidental  qualities ;  and 
essence  (genus  and  differentia,  or  common  and  proper)  the 
essential  qualities  alone,  that  is,  the  pure  substance,  or 
metaphysical  substratum.  The  Greek  word  oitsia  {oMa) 
has  many  significations  applicable  to  the  individud,  genus, 
species,  and  subject  (Aristotle,  Metaphus,  1.  6,  c.  3) ;  on 
which  it  is  remarked  by  Roy  Collard  {Essai  sur  la  Psy- 
chologie^  1826,  p.  149.246),  that  while  the  Latin  and  all 
modern  languages  have  two  distinct  expressions  for  essence 
and  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  tne  Greek,  which  is 
otherwise  so  rich,  had  only  one  name  {ovcia)  for  these  two 
idcns.  The  word  ^ir^^raffif,  hyjiostasis  (substance),  was 
subsequently  employed,  but  with  similar  duplicity  and  con- 
fUsion.  Hence  arose  many  of  the  Trinitarian  rontroversios, 
or  rather  logomachies,  which  embroiled  the  first  ages  of 
the  church ;  for  Atlianasius,  Epiphanius,  and  most  of  the 
other  Greek  fothcrs  understood  9rpo(r(tfirov,  person  or  mode 
of  being,  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  vie69ratnQ^  sub- 
stance; and  SabelUus,  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Eutychcs 
understood  vw^vramiQ  as  signifying  the  same  thing  as  oWta, 
that  is,  essence  or  nature.  So  that  Sabollius  said,  there 
b  one  essence  or  nature  in  God,  therefore  one  substance 
or  person.    There  are  three  substances  or  persons  in  Gbd, 


said  Arius,  therefore  three  essences  or  natures.  There  are 
two  essences  or  natures  in  Christ,  said  Nestorius,  therefore 
two  substances  or  persons.  There  is  but  one  substance  or 
person  in  Christ,  said  Eutyches,  therefore  but  one  essence 
or  nature.  The  essay  on  the  difference  between  oWia  and 
vvhoraevQ^  essence  and  substance,  which  is  often  attributed 
to  St.  Gregory,  appeara  to  belong  rather  to  St  Basil :  at 
least  it  is  containea  in  his  43rd  epistle.  The  epithet  eMten- 
tied  denotes  those  indispensable  qualities  in  a  thing,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  be  what  it  is ;  and  the  name  eMeti- 
tiale^  as  the  essentials  of  logic,  signifies  those  parts  alone 
which  are  valid  for  general  or  particular  uses. 

ESSENES.    [Hbssskbs.] 

ESSEQUIBO.    [Guiana,  British.] 

ESSEX,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  islana  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  of  irregular 
form,  approximating  to  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  of  which 
the  nortti-westem  point  of  the  county  may  be  considered 
as  the  centre;  the  southern,  south-eastom,  and  eastern 
sides  a  portion  of  the  circumference ;  and  the  northern  stid 
western  sides  the  circumscribing  radii.    It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Suffolk  (from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Stour)  and  by  the  county  of  Camhriclgi* 
(from  which  it  is  separated  for  a  very  short  distance  by  the 
river  Cam) ;  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Herts  (from 
which  it  is  separated,  along  a  part  of  the  boundary-line,  b) 
the  river  Stort,  a  feeder  of  the  Lea,  and  by  the  river  Lea) ; 
and  by  the  county  of  Middlesex  (from  which  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  Lea,  which  joins  the  lliamos  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  county) ;  on  the  south  Mde 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  south-east  side  it  is  bounded  by  tJie 
gradually  widening  costuary  of  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  on  the  remainder 
of  the  south-east  side  and  on  the  east  side  by  the  German 
Ocean.   The  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  north- 
western to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  is  o3 
miles;  but  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  following  ii> 
turnings,  is  about  75  miles;  the  length  of  a  line  joining  the 
north-western  with  the  south-western  extremity,  is  37  miles ; 
but  the  boundary-line,  from  its  many  windings,  extends  to 
53  miles.    The  length  of  a  line  joining  the  south-western 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county  (which  would 
be  the  chord  of  the  circumscribing  arc  of  the  quadrant)  is 
63  miles ;  but  the  boundary  along  the  bank  of  (he  Thame:: 
and  the  coast  of  the  ocean  is  about  85  miles.    The  area  of 
the  county  is  estimated  at  1533  square  miles;  or,  taking 
the  estimated  areas  of  the  several  parishes,  979,000  acres. 
The  population,   according  to   the  return  of   1631,    tios 
317,507,  giving  207  to  a  square  mile.    In  magnitude  it  is 
the  tenth  of  the  English  counties,  being  a  little  smaller 
than  Kent,  and  a  little  larger  than  Suffolk.    In  absolute 
population  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  relative  population 
the  eighteenth,  of  the  English  counties.    Chelmsford,  the 
county-town,  is  on  the  river  (IJhelmer,  29  miles  from  S:. 
Paul's,  London,  in  a  straight  line  north-east  by  east ;  ainl 
the  same  distance  from  wliitechapel  Church,  London,   by 
the  road  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Ingatestone. 
{Ordnance  Survey.) 

Coatt,  Islands,  <Jc— The  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Essex  arc  marshy  almost  throughout.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Lea  with  the  Thames  to  Purfleet,  1 1  or 
12  miles,  the  marshes  extend  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  even  two  miles  inland,  and  the  river  is  confined  to 
its  bed  bv  an  embankment.  At  Purfleet  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  river ;  and  from  Purfleet  to  Grays  Thurrotk, 
5  miles,  the  marshes  consist  only  of  a  very  narrow  strip 
along  the  river-bank;  the  embankment  is,  however,  carried 
on,  except  just  at  Purfleet.  West  and  East  Tilbury  marsliess^ 
on  each  side  of  Tilbury  Fort,  extend  6  miles  along  the 
river,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  inland;  but  below  them 
the  breadth  of  the  marsh  land  is  again  contracted,  along 
that  bend  of  the  river  called  The  Hope,  3  miles  long,  from 
the  lower  end  of  which  they  again  widen,  and  extend  above 
9  miles  along  the  river,  and  nearly  4  miles  inland,  beini^ 
intersected  by  an  inlet  called  Hole  Haven,  the  branchc^s 
of  which  cut  ofT  from  the  mainland  tbe  low  marshy  It<lc  of 
Canvey.  The  embankment  of  the  river  is  carried  round 
the  inlet  of  Hole  Haven,  along  the  bank  of  the  creek 
which  separates  Canvey  Island  from  the  main,  and  round 
the  whole  of  Onvey  Island;  those  portions  of  the  marsh- 
land which  are  not  «»omprehended  within  the  embankment 
arc,  below  Tilbury' Fort,  bftlt  marshes.  From  the  eastern 
end  of  Caxyi^^sland  the  marshes  cease ;  and  about  heif^h 
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east ;  the  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Thameg  present  a  suc- 
cesnon  of  unhealthy  marshes  commonly  known  as  the 
hundreds  of  Bssex.  High  Beach,  on  the  north- vest  side  of 
Bpping  Forest,  near  Waltham  Abbey  (390  feet  high), 
Langdon  hill,  south  of  Billcricay  (620  feet  high),  Dan- 
bufy  hill,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  Tlptrey  Heath  near  Witham,  are  probably 
the  highest  parts  of  the  ooimty.  The  Chalk  downs  which 
form  the  continuation  of  the  Chiltem  hills  just  cross  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county  in  their  extension  towards 
the  north-east. 

The  rivers  of  Essex  are — the  Thames  with  its  affluents, 
the  Lea  (into  which  flows  the  Stort),  the  Roding,  the  Bourne 
Brook,  the  Ingerburn,  and  some  smaller  streams;  the 
Crouch  with  its  affluent  the  Broom-hill;  the  Blackwater 
with  its  affluents  the  Pods  Brook  or  Witham  river ;  and  the 
Chelmer  (into  which  flow  the  Sandon  Brook,  the  Ter,  and 
some  other  streams) ;  the  Colne  with  its  affluent  the  Roman ; 
the  Stour ;  and  the  Granta  or  Cam. 

The  Thames  bounds  the  county  on  the  south  side.  Its 
eour^,  though  winding,  is  on  the  whole  nearly  from  west 
to  east  It  is  a  tide  river,  and  navigable  for  the  largest  mer- 
chant ships  (that  is,  for  Eastlndiamen  of  the  ftrst  class,  1400 
tons  buraen),  and  for  frigates  and  other  smaller  ships  of 
war  throughout  that  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  this 
county.  The  mouth  of  the  Thames  contains  numerous 
shoals. 

The  Lea  bounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  west  side.  It 
more  properly  belongs  to  Hertfordshire,  in  which  it  has  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course.  It  meets  the  border  of  Essex 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Stort,  along  which  the 
boundary  previously  runs  and  flows  south  past  Broxbourn 
(HertaX  Waltham  Abbey,  Chingford,  Layton,  and  Strat- 
ford (all  in  Essex),  20  mfles,  into  the  Thames.  The  banks 
of  this  river  are  marshy ;  and  the  marshes  are  from  half  a 
milo  to  a  mile  wide.  The  stream  is  fi^uently  divided  and 
flows  in  several  channels,  and  in  some  places  cuts  have  been 
made  in  order  to  improve  or  shorten  the  navigation,  which 
comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  river  connected  with  this 
odunty.  Some  of  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  this  river  are  above  400  years  olcL 

The  Stort  rises  in  H«tfordshire,  but  soon  enters  Essex, 
through  which  it  flows  for  some  miles,  and  then  touches 
the  border  again,  and  flows  sometimes  on  the  border,  some- 
times in  Hertfbrdshire,  into  the  Lea.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  24  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  which  it  has  been 
made  navigable.  The  navigation  of  tlie  Stort  and  the  Lea 
serves  for  the  conveyance  of  com,  malt,  wool,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  to  London ;  and  for  the  conveyance  in 
return  of  coals,  timber,  deals,  bricks,  paving  stones,  gro- 
ceriea»  cloth,  and  other  articlee  of  daily  consumption. 

The  Roding  rises  in  the  western  nart  of  the  county,  near 
Easton  Park,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Ounmow :  it 
flows  southward  about  15  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chipping  Ongar,  where  it  receives  the  Cripsey  Brook  (about 
9  miles  long)  from  the  north-west.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Cripsey  Brook,  the  Roding  flows  south-west  in  a  very 
winding  channel  14  miles  past  iCelvedon  Hatch,  Nave^tock, 
Abidge,  Loughton,  and  Chigwell,  to  Woodford  bridge :  and 
from  Woodibrd  bridge  it  flows  about  7  or  8  miles  south  and 
south  by  east  past  Ilford  and  Barking  into  the  Thames.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  36  or  37  miles.  The  banks  are  low 
and  marshy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ongar.  The  west 
bank,  from  Ilford,  and  both  banks  firom  below  Barking, 
are  protected  by  embankments.  It  is  navigable  under  the 
name  of  Barkine  Creek  up  to  Ilford  bridge,  and  serves  to 
convey  coals  ana  other  articles  for  the  supply  of  Romford 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bourne  Brook  rises  between  the  villages  of  Nave- 
stock  ftnd  Havering-atte-Bower,  and  flows  in  a  wmding  chan- 
nel past  Romibrd  (below  which  it  receives  a  small  brook 
from  Homchurch),  and  between  Dagenham  and  Hom- 
chuich  Marshes  into  the  Thames.  Its  length  is  about  12 
miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Bourne  Brook  is 
eonnected  with  the  pool  formed  by  Dagenham  Breach. 
This  breach  was  occasioned  in  1707  by  the  blowing  up  of 
a  small  sluice  that  had  been  made  for  the  drainage  of  the 
land  waters :  an  opening  was  formed  by  the  rushmg  in  of 
the  Thames,  300  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places  20  feet 
deep:  1000  acres  of  rich  land  in  the  adjacent  levels  were 
overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  nearly  1 20  acres  was  washed 
into  tlie  Thames,  where  a  bank  was  formed  nearly  a  mile 
an  length^  and  extending  halfway  across  the  river.    After 


various  ineffectual  attempts,  the  breach  (which  in  course  o« 
time  had  been,  by  the  force  of  the  reflux  every  turn  of  the 
tide,  worn  into  several  channels  like  the  arms  of  a  river) 
was  stopped,  by  driving  dove- tailed  piles  and  other  expedi- 
ents,  under  tne  direction  of  Captain  Perry,  who  com- 
menced his  works  in  1718.  Within  the  embankment 
there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between  40  and  50  acres,  where  the 
soil  was  carried  away  by  the  tide.  [Barking.]  Through 
the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne  Brook  flows. 

The  Ingerburn  rises  near  Havering-atte-Bower,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  flows  southward, 
past  Upminster,  into  the  Thames.  It  is  about  12  mile^ 
long.  A  stream  of  about  the  same  length,  which  rises  close 
to  Thomdon  Park  near  Brentwood,  falls  into  the  Thames 
near  Purfleet 

The  Crouch  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  south  of  Bil- 
lcricay, and  flows  east  by  north  about  25  miles  into  the  sea. 
passing  the  villages  of  Kamsden  Cray.  Wickford,  Runwell, 
and  much  lower  down,  the  village  of  Bumham.  The  tide 
flows  about  13  miles  up  the  river  and  is  kept  from  overflow- 
ing the  low  lands  on  its  banks  by  mounds.  In  the  tide- 
way  there  are  many  arms ;  and  the  various  channels  by  which 
the  river  communicates  with  the  sea  form  the  group  of 
Foulness,  Wallasea,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Just  above 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broom-hill  river  (10  miles 
long),  which  is  navigable  for  seven  miles  nearly  up  to 
Rochford. 

The  Blackwater,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
called  the  Pant,  rises  near  the  village  of  Wimbish,  three  or 
four  miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county.  It  flows  fii*st  south-east  and  then  south  about 
30  miles,  past  Redwinter,  Great  Sampford,  Little  Sampford, 
Great  Bardfield,  Weathersfield,  Shalford,  Panfield.  Booking. 
Stisted,  (Joggesliall,  Kelvedon,  Great  Braxted,  and  Little 
Bmxted,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Witham.  Here  it  is 
joined  hy  the  Pods  Brook,  a  stream  14  or  15  miles  long, 
wliich  rises  near  Great  BardAeld  and  flows  past  Rayne, 
Breintree,  Black  Notlcy,  White  Notley,  Faulkbourn,  and 
Witham.  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  the  Blackwater 
flows  south  about  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  flows  east  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having 
a  course  of  about  46  miles.  From  Maldon,  which  is  below 
the  junction  of  the  Chelmer,  it  is  a  tide  river ;  and  its  lestu- 
ary,  which  is  at  high- water  from  14  to  2}  miles  wide,  contains 
the  islands  of  Northey,  Osey,  Ramsey,  and  Pewit.  Law- 
ling  Creek  and  Goldhanger  Creek  are  channels  in  the  ooze 
or  strand  of  this  tideway. 

The  Chelmer  rises  near  Debden,  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  the  sources  of  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  south-south-east 
about  23  or  24  miles  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  passing 
Thaxted,  Tiltey,  Great  Easton,  Dunmow,  Great  Waltham. 
and  Little  Waltham.  At  Chelmsford  it  is  joined  by  a  stream 
which  rises  near  Thomdon  Park  and  flows  iu>rthward  be- 
tween Billericay  and  Ingatestone  to  Widford  and  Writtle. 
and  then  turns  east  and  runs  into  the  Chelmer  after  a  course 
of  about  14  miles.  From  Chelmsford  the  Chelmer  flo«^ 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Blackwater  near 
Maldon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  34  miles.  The  Sandnn 
Brook,  which  rises  near  Stock,  two  miles  north-east  of  Bil- 
lericay, and  has  a  course  of  about  1 0  miles,  joins  the  Chelmer 
between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon.  The  Ter  rises  between 
Foisted  on  the  Chelmer  and  Rayne  on  the  Pods  Brook,  and 
flows  south-east  13  or  14  miles  into  the  Chelmer,  which  it 
joins  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Sandon 
Brook.  It  passes  Little  Leighs,  Great  Leighs,  Terling,  and 
Hatfield  Peverel. 

The  Colne  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county* 
between  Great  Sampford  on  the  Pant,  and  Steeple  Bump> 
stead  on  the  Stour.  It  flows  east  about  7  mues  to  the 
neighboiurhood  of  Great  Yeldham,  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this  junc- 
tion it  flows  south-east  6  miles  past  Castle  Hedingham 
and  Sible  Hedingham  to  Halsted ;  and  from  thence  east- 
south-east  about  13  miles  to  Colchester.  Below  0>lchester 
it  becomes  a  tidewater  and  flows  8  or  9  miles  south-east 
into  the  sea  at  the  north-east  end  of  Mersey  Island,  lu 
whole  course  is  about  35  miles. 

The  Roman  rises  about  2  miles  north  of  Coggesliall 
on  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  east  by  south  about  13  miles 
into  the  tideway  of  the  Colne,  which  it  joins  midway  be- 
tween Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  eight  or  nine  miles 
long  fh>m  Layer  Mamey  and  Layer  Breton  joins  the  Roman 
about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Colne, 
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•oHbet  ftf  te  ^ngwtahte  nonld  does  Mt  MnnBoniy  Best  im-, 
fliidittUlT  oa  Uie  Lsodoa  daf ,  frat  on  ailavial  beds  of  neh 
marl  aim  loaaw  which  often  alternate  with  gaml  and  aanil, 
and  inuii  riiim  bate  a  thirkngaia  of  M  or  40  fceC 

The  laada  and  elKf%  of  th«  pUatie  elaf  ftirBatioa  skirt 
tha  dwtriet  of  the  Loodoo  day  oa  the  north-west.  Haimed 
and  CoggathaU,  with  the  intermediate  tract,  are  both  on 
the  fiaacie  elay.  The  border  of  Eawx,  near  Hadkigh,  is 
the  moet  oortherly  point  at  which  this  formation  haa  been 
(bond* 

The  novth-^aatem  ezttemief  of  the  eoonty,  about  Sofion 
Walden,  canaiali  af  chalk:  the  great  dialk  district,  in  la 
extenaiofk  from  tovth-west  to  nerth-eaal^  jnat  croaaea  that 
part  of  the  eomty.  The  chalk  appears  also  at  Purlleet 
and  Gray'a  Thnrrock.  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  At 
the  former  place  is  an  extenaive  chalk-pit  be]ona;iDsr  to  Mr. 
Whitbread.  Gnn-Hinta  are  made  at  or  near  Purlleet. 
A  tabierrancan  forest  nnderiiea  the  manhes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

Agriculiwre,  The  dimale  of  Essex  is  foroorable  to  vege^ 
tation :  the  sea  and  the  numeroos  astuahes  which  bouiid 
It  on  the  sonth  and  east  sofecn  the  rigour  fA  winter,  and 
keep  np  a  certain  deface  of  moistore  in  sommer.  The  iame 
cause,  however,  prt^laees  cold  fogs  and  exhalations  in 
spring  and  autumn,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  thcMc  who  are  not  inured  to  the  climate.  In  con- 
MX|uence  of  this  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  county, 
which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  coast,  towards  the 
Colne  river,  and  which  are  usually  called  the  hundreds  of 
Eflsex,  contain  few  scats  of  men  of  fortune ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  marshes  for  fecfling  cattle,  few  men  from  other  conn- 
ties  venture  to  take  farms  in  this  part  of  Essex.  This 
reproach  to  the  climate  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex  is  rapidly 
dimininhing,  since  the  marshes  have  been  better  drained 
and  the  wuuds,  which  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fogH,  have  been  gradually  cut 
down,  and  the  land  brought  into  cultivation.  The  soil  all 
alunff  the  coast,  and  10  or  12  miles  inland,  is  of  a  very 
excellent  quality,  being  a  friable  luam  of  greater  or  less 
tenacity  in  diflerent  parts,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  river,  has  been  Ions 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  a  fine  allunal 
loam  composed  of  the  various  earths  deposited  from  the 
river  and  the  sea,  like  the  warp  lands  along  the  H umber, 
or  tlie  polders  in  the  NctherUiads.  The  whole  island  ia  pro- 
tected by  a  sea-wall,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  which 
is  usually  cultivated ;  wneat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  rape 
seed  are  the  principal  produce.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found 
tliat  the  noil  uken  from  Mersey  Island  ana  dried  recovered 
%U  moisture  from  the  aimospbere  in  less  time  than  any 
other  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  and  this  gives 
perhaps  a  better  measure  of  fertility  than  any  chemical 
analysis  of  its  constituent  parts.  The  best  soils  oif  Essex  lie 
low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. Many  marshes  which  formerly  produced  nothing 
but  herbage,  and  were  subject  to  inundations,  are  now  oon- 
verted  into  arable  fields ;  and  a  gn*at  tract  of  land  all  along 
the  coast,  which  used  to  be  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper  deep  and  broad  ditches, 
liere  called  fleets,  and  protected  bv  high  and  well-con* 
«tructed  sea-walls,  the  repairt  of  wnich  are  a  great  ex- 
fiTfise  to  fhe  proprietors.  In  some  of  these  mushes  the 
want  of  fresh  water  in  summer  was  often  felt  severely. 
Hut  lately  recourse  haa  been  had  to  boring,  which  has 
b^'en  attendd  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  marshes 
at  8t.  0«>th,  where  the  finest  uprings  of  water  have  been 
found,  wliirh  flf>w  over  the  surface,  and  keep  ample  re- 
servoirs contmually  full.  The  depth  at  which  the  water 
was  found  did  not  exeeerl  fifty  feet.  This  discovery  greatlv 
fttrreases  the  value  of  these  marshes  in  dry  summer s,  such 
as  that  of  ]fi36.  The  soil  in  the  uplands  along  the  coast 
consists  chiefly  of  good  loams  varyinj^  in  tenacity  from  a 
strf>ng  rUy  ro  a  light  ^vel ;  most  of  it  is  of  such  a  nattire 
an  to  bear  bf«th  turnips  and  beans.  The  stiffcst  soils,  as 
well  aa  the  lightest^  which  form  the  two  extremes,  are 
more  intnnd*  The  whole  county  has  an  undulating  sur- 
fscit,  which  is  Vi'ry  plrnning  when  fields  and  woods  are  in- 
lartpersed,  as  is  vf^rv  gcnernlly  the  case  in  this  county.  The 
only  level  tract  is  ttist  along  the  Thames,  which  extends  to 
Its  month  and  along  part  rif  the  south-eastern  coast.    The 

of  geotlo  elovationa  just  tuificiont  lo 


give  agwatvapgtyef  soil  and  lapart  Thedayaoila*  on 
the  whole,  prevail  in  moat  parta  of  the  coonty,  and  fimn 
this  circumstance  arises  the  nuidea  of  cnittvation  and  the 
mtationa  of  eropa  which  are  moat  cuoummly  adnptfd  Tbere 
are  very  tern  such  light  soils  in  Essex  aa  there  are  in  Nor- 
folk and  in  Uneoinshire,  and  except  on  the  bwdeia  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Gunbridireshize^  dmlk  and  nnrl   are 


The  cold  wet  days  have  given  riae  ta  a  laode  of  till.i^. 
which  ia  minutely  described  by  Arthur  Toong  in  hia  *  Vi«w 
of  the  Agriculture  of  this  County,  and  held  oat  aa  a  pattc  m 
for  the  cultivation  of  cold  wet  clays.  It  eonsists  of  repented 
plong^ia^s  in  spring  mod,  summer,  and  ezpoaora  Id  finoat  in 
winter ;  two  thini^  no  doobt,  highly  beneficial  to  stiff  land. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  extensive  nnder^dnining  and 
high  manuring,  much  of  the  labonr  of  the  banes  m  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  has  been  saved.  The  pecaliarity  of  i1k> 
E^x  method,  on  stiff  clays,  was  to  work  the  fiiUows  tvo 
winters  for  barley,  daring  which  period  the  hmd  was 
ploughed  in  ail  directions  eight  or  nine  times,  and  even 
more,  until  it  was  sufficiently  puHerned.  The  rotation  waj» 
follow ;  barley ;  follow :  wheat ;  beans :  that  iB»  two  follov^ 
in  five  years.  The  beans  were  frequently  omitted :  so  th.tt 
the  land  was  alternately  cropped  and  followed.  No  stock 
waa  kept  on  the  form,  but  a  few  cows  for  the  nae  of  the 
fanner,  and  the  horses  required  to  plough  the  gnrand  ;  an<l 
the  soil  not  being  fovourable  for  artilic^  grassy  very  little 
manure  coald  be  made  except  upon  those  fturms  vhi^h 
have  mazibas  attached  to  them,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case  where  the  soil  is  the  stifiest.  There  was  eonaeqaently 
no  sufficient  manure  for  the  land,  and  fidlows  were  un- 
avoidable to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moderate  state  of  fiertility. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;,  and  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  of  barley,  was  a  common  avem^'v 
produee  on  very  good  clays,  which,  with  under-dramiit.: 
and  proper  manuring,  now  produce  thirty-two  of  wheat  and 
forty-eight  of  barley.  The  follows  at  the  same  time  an* 
now  removed  to  every  fifth  or  sixth  pmr. 

The  present  mode  of  ploughing  in  Essex  is  similar  to  thut 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  the  ploughs  most  oommonlv  m 
u.4e  are  Suffolk  wheel-ploughs,  or  swing-plooghs  without 
wheels.  The  great  manufactory  of  th^e  instnunents  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  at  Ipswich,  which  diielly  supph<^ 
the  three  eastern  counties.  In  good  loams,  not  too  stiff,  r»-i> 
horses  are  driven  abreast  with  reins,  whether  the  ploOi:h 
has  wheels  or  not.  In  the  very  heavy  wet  days  three  burx*^ 
are  used,  who  walk  one  before  the  other  in  the  furruw. 
The  object  is  that  they  may  tread  the  land  less ;  but  some 
very  judicious  agriculturists  maintain  that  three  hone» 
treading  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  render  it  quite  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  do  more  harm  than  if  they  had  vnlke<i 
abreast  over  the  land  already  plouj^ed,  where  they  would 
only  have  trod  in  small  cavities.  This  ia  rather  a  new 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  it  is  worth  considenng, 
and  making  triids  to  ascertain  the  real  effect. 

After  Inrvest  the  stubble  is  generally  ploughed  in,  and 
before  winter  the  field  is  laid  in  narrow  ridges  which  an; 
formed  by  two  turns  of  the  plough,  and  sometimes  by  four 
turns,  or  two  boats,  as  they  are  called.  The  plou^men  axv.' 
expert  in  this,  and  lay  the  ridges  very  regularly,  aometini«*» 
diagonally  across  the  field,  which  has  a  good  e&ct  in 
dividing  the  soil  more  completely.  In  this  form  a  greater 
suxfooe  is  exposed  to  the  frost  and  air,  and  in  spring  it  l^ 
mellow  and  crumbling,  where  in  autumn  it  rose  in  an  un- 
broken frirrow.  If  a  faUow  is  intended  to  clean  tlie  landr  it 
is  ploughed  at  intervals,  and  the  roots  of  weeds  gathered 
and  burnt;  if  it  is  not  very  clear  of  these  by  wheat-sovring 
time,  it  is  put  in  ridges  again  till  the  next  spring,  by  which 
time  it  is  quite  pulverixed,  and  fit  to  be  manured  for  barlev 
and  clover.  If  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  manure  is  put 
on  before  the  last  ploughing. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  the  stifiest  clays  which 
will  not  bear  turnips  is  now  l,  follow;  2,  wheat  or  barle>  ; 
3, clover;  4,  oats ori»4ieat ;  5,  beans;  and  whore  man ujx- 
is  abundant,  a  second  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  in  the  sixth 
year  before  the  course  begins  again.  On  the  rich  sM..iN 
which  bear  turnips  the  usual  retation  is  turnips,  harlo\, 
clover,  wheat,  beans,  oats,  or  Wheat  The  manure  is  put  on 
for  the  turnips  and  the  beans:  pease  and  tares  are  taken  on 
part  of  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  clover, 
and  on  that  where  the  clover  has  ikiled.  The  mole  plou|rh 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  many  stiff  soila,  but  the 
treading  of  the  horses  when  the  ground  ia  soft,  the  only 
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|riven  under  their  respective  names.    Of  the  other  towns 
we  subjoin  an  account 

Billericay  is  in  tho  hundred  of  Barstahlc :  »it  appears  in 
one  antient  record,  under  the  name  Beleuca,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  tho  old  word  Baleuga  or  Banleuga  (in 
French  Banlicu),  the  territory  or  precinct  round  a  manor 
or  borough.  Hie  town-  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  road 
leading  mm  London,  through  Brentwood,  to  Rochford  and 
Southend.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  considerable, 
but  fo(  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  much  decayed.  The 
town  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years  by  a  number  of 
good  houses,  and  from  its  situation  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  valley  which  extends  southward  to  tho 
Thames.  It  is  in  tho  parish  of  Great  Burghsted  or  Bursted, 
tho  church  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
south  of  the  town.  There  is  a  chapel  in  Billericay,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century :  the 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  leaden  spire,  may  be  of 
that  date,  but  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  of  more  modem 
origin.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Great  Bursted,  in  1831, 
were  1977,  of  which  about  two-fifths  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday.  There 
are  scarcely  any  manufactures.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  chapel  of  Billericay  annexed.  By  tho  Education 
Returns  of  1 833,  there  were  in  the  parish  twelve  day  and 
five  boarding-schools  with  260  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  with  171  children.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with 
49  scholars,  has  a  small  endowment.  There  is  a  parish 
alms-house  for  poor  women. 

At  Blunts-walls,  near  Billericay,  are  some  earth  works, 
the  remains  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  an  area  of 
about  four  acres:  within  the  area  were  some  artificial 
mounds,  now  chiefly  levelled.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
pottery,  several  Roman  copper  coins  and  two  silver  coins, 
line  of  Trajan  and  one  of  Adrian,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I^raintree  is  in  the  hundred  of  Hinckford,  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  Pod*s  Brook ;  it  is  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Norwich,  through  Bury,  40^  miles  from  London 
and  1 1^  from  Chelmsford,  the  county  town.  Antiently  the 
manor  of  Braintree,  or,  as  it  is  terme<l  in  Domesday,  Raines, 
comprehended  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Rayne  as  well  as 
that  of  Braintree :  part  of  the  lands  in  it  belonged  to  the 
bishops  of  London ;  it  was  alienated  by  Bishop  Ridley  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation :  the  manor-house  (long  since 
destroyed)  was  an  episcopal  palace.  The  parish  was  dis- 
membered from  that  of  Kavne,  of  which  it  was  previously  a 
hamlet,  about  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  III.,  the  former 
of  whom  constitiitcd  it  a  market-town.  The  growth  of  the 
place  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the  high 
roads  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to  the 
building  of  inns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  pHgrims  to  the  shrines  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury, 
and  our  lady  of  Walsingham  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion this  source  of  its  prosperity  foiled ;  but  the  town,  and 
the  adjacent  village  of  Booking,  obtained  consequence  by 
the  settlement  of  me  Flemings  who  lied  fVom  the  tyranny 
of  tho  duke  of  Alba  and  established  here  the  manufacture 
of  baize  and  other  light  woollens,  which  for  some  time  con- 
stituted the  staple  manufacture  of  the  place,  and  is  still 
carried  on,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  consider,  in  connection  with  Brain- 
tree, the  adjacent  village  of  Booking ;  for  although  Bocking 
Church  and  Church  Street  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Braintree.  and  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Black- 
water,  what  is  tenned  Bocking  Street  is  contiguous  to 
Braintree,  and  the  two  form  one  continuous  place,  the  main 
street  of  which  covers  two-thirds  of  the  extent  between 
Pod*s  Brook  and  the  river  Pant,  and  stretches  about  a  mile. 
Braintree  consists  of  this  street  and  of  some  others,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  road  ftom  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
Dunmow  to  Coggeshall  and  Colchester,  with  the  Norwich 
rood,  and  by  the  convergence  at  this  point  of  bye-roads  from 
the  surrounding  villages :  there  are  some  back  streets  or 
Sanes.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow ;  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  church  is  on  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 
firom  London ;  it  is  large,  built  chiefly  of  flint,  and  mostly 
in  tho  perpendicular  style  of  English  architecture:  the 
tower,  at  tho  west  end,  is  of  early  English,  and  is  sur- 
mouDtwl  by  » lofty  shiuglod  apira  of  mu<^  latec  date.   This  I 


church  was  enlarged  in  tho  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  the 
expense  of  the  alteration  being  partly  defrayed  by  the 
profits  of  three  mysteries  or  plays  performed  in  the  church. 
There  are  places  of  woi-ship  for  Independents,  Baptists 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Bocking  Church  is  remote  from 
the  town :  it  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  chiefly  in  tho 
perpendicular  style ;  the  tower  is  lofty  and  well  designed.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Braintree  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
tient  church,  formerly  the  parish  church.  Some  coins, 
sepulchral  urns,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been 
found. 

The  parliamentary  returns  for  1831  assign  to  the  parish 
of  Braintree  an  area  of  2500  acres,  708  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  3422,  about  one-sixth  agricultural:  to 
that  of  Bocking  an  area  of  3800  acres,  647  inhabited  hou^ci. 
and  a  population  of  3128,  about  one-fourth  agricultural, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  6300  acres,  1355  houses,  and  GjOo 
inhabitants.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  by  that  of  silk  and  crape,  which  is  carriejl 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday 
for  com,  eg^,  poultry,  and  occasionally  cattle  and  Um* 
stock  of  all  kmds.  There  are  several  fulling  and  corn  tailU 
on  the  Pant. 

The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  vali.v 
of  212/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Slidille- 
sex :  that  of  Bocking  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
923/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tin 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  subject  only  to  his  juris- 
diction, or  that  of  his  commissary,  who  is  called  Dean  (>f 
Bocking. 

There  is  at  Bocking  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  originally 
for  seven  poor  people,  but  now  divided  into  nine  teneuients. 
with  an  endowment  from  the  benefactions  of  several  indi- 
viduals. The  returns  made  to  parliament  show  that  there 
were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  twelve  day  or  boa rdin- 
and  day-schools  (two  of  them  with  255  to  275  scholars,  en- 
dowed, and  three  others  with  340  scholars,  supported  l>y 
subscription),  containing  813  to  833  scholars;  one  dame  ('t 
infant  school,  with  60  or  70  scholars;  and  four  Sunda}- 
schools  with  540  scholars. 

Coggeshall  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  tho  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Block  water,  44  miles  frx)m  London  Iv 
Chelmsford,  Witham,  and  Kelvcdon,  where  the  Coggeshall 
road  turns  off  from  the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  road.  It  is> 
sometimes  called  Great  Cfoggcshall,  to  distinguish  it  fruii 
the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Little  Coggeshall.  This  town  ha<*  1a 
some  antiquaries  been  considered  to  be  the  Canoniura  '•; 
Antoninus ;  and  several  Roman  remains  have  been  fouji  i 
in  and  about  the  town,  but  these  are  not  deemed  by  otht^r> 
sufficient  to  prove  anything  more  than  that  a  Romish  villa 
existed  here.  Morant,  the  historian  of  Essex,  ascribes  tli- 
origin  of  Coggeshall  to  an  abbey,  fotinded  here  in  \14'1  )•. 
King  Stephen  and  Maud,  his  queen,  for  Cistertian  raf)i;k . 
To  this  abbev  succeeding  princes  granted  various  privilo*:  ■% 
among  which  was  that  of  holding  a  market  weekly.  T. 
yearly  revenue  of  the  abbev  at  the  dissolution  was  i£9S/.  m 
gross,  or  251/.  2*.  clear,  the  town  was  formerly  much  c: 
gaged  in  the  clothing  trade,  and  was  particularly  famou^^f  r 
a  white  baize  of  superior  fabric,  called  Coggeshall  Whiti-- 
The  clothing  trade  has  much  declined  for  many  vca^ 
past.  ' 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  ar- 
narrow  and  ill  paved.  The  church,  at  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  to\ra,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building  in  th.' 
Perpendicular  style  of  English  architecture  :  the  windov*, 
especially  tho  east  window,  are  large  and  handsome:  ihcr.' 
IS  a  large  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  small  part .  f 
the  abbey  is  yet  remaining;  and  near  it  is  a  bridge  of  thm 
arches,  originally  built  by  King  Stephen  over  a  cut  made  t  • 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  nearer  to  the  abbeyr-^ 
abbey  has  some  good  plain  lancet  windows,  and  the  intefi 
has  some  good  groining  and  windows,  with  shafts ;  it  ,i 
occupied  as  a  farm-house.  At  Little  Co^peshalU  a  hamlel 
of  the  town,  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  said  to  have  been  onci 
a  distinct  parish,  were  formerly  two  churches,  one  of  theri 
built  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  for  their  own  use,  the  othoi 
the  parish  church :  the  former  has  been  long  demolishetl 
the  latter,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  now  used  as  a  bari^ 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Bai>tist< 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  *^        "* 

By  the  returns  of  1831,  the  parish  comprehended  an  are* 
of  2770  acres,  and  had  624  inhabited  houses,  with  a  ih> 
pulation  of  32J7,  about  tvo-sovenths  agrieultural.       Thi 
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Romford,  Upinin&tAr,  and  Stifford.  This  little  town  con- 
sihts  chiefly  of  one  irregular  street  on  a  creek  of  the  Thames, 
accessible  to  hoys  and  other  small  vessels.  The  chunh, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  town,  is  built  in  the  form  of  i 
cross,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  1570  acres ;  the  number  of  in> 
habited  houses  bv  the  census  of  1831  was  243,  the  popula- 
tion (including  that  of  the  liberty  of  Lee,  in  East  Tilbury 
parish,  Barstiwle  hundred),  1248.  The  population  had 
greatly  increased  before  the  census,  owine  to  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  brick-making.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  oorn ;  it  is  much 
i\'eouented :  there  is  one  yearly  foir. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  160/.,  with 
a  glcbc-house :  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex. 

There  were  in  1833  eight  day-schools,  with  138  scholars, 
20  of  whom  G>oys)  were  educated  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
endowment ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  202  children. 

Tliere  are  two  villages  near  this  town  which  also  bear  the 
name  of  Thurrock :  Little  Thurrock,  to  the  east  of  the  town 
(population  302),  and  West  Thurrock,  to  the  west  of  the 
town  (population  804).  The  chalk-quarries  of  Purfleet  are 
in  the  parish  of  West  Thurrock.  In  Little  Thurrock  parish, 
and  in  Chad  well  parish,  which  adjoins  it,  are  some  remark- 
able caverns  or  holes  in  the  chiuk,  to  which  tradition  has 
nssigned  the  name  of  'Cunobelin*s  gold-mines.'  It  has 
UiHiU  coiijtTtui'ed  that  they  were  granaries  of  the  antient 
Brilons.  Thcv  are  also  called '  l>ane  holes,*  from  having 
beon  used  by  tnose  invaders  as  lurking-places  or  receptacles 
for  plunder. 

1 1  a1  .stud  is  in  Hinckford  hundred,  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  the  river  Colne,  and  on  the  road  from  London  by 
liury  to  Norwich,  46^  miles  from  London,  and  17^  from 
Chclmsfurd.  It  is  supposed  that  a  market  was  established 
here  in  the  Saxon  times :  a  hill  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
tuwn.  on  wliich  for  several  centuries  it  was  neld,  retains  the 
name  of  Cheping  hill. 

The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  gravelly  eminence, 
risihk;  frum  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  main  street  along 
the  Norwich  road,  and  some  other  streets.  The  church  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  large  edifice,  capable 
of  accommodating  1200  persons,  and  consisting  of  a  nave, 
rbanrcl.  and  side-aisles,  chiefly  in  the  Perpenaicular  Eng- 
lish 8t>lc:  the  chancel  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a 
good  vk  indow  of  five  lights,  and  others  of  two  lights.  There 
is  a  ti»\(er  at  the  west  end  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire, 
the  third  that  has  been  erected  on  the  same  tower,  two 
])re\  ious  ones  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  There 
nre  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers.    There  is  a  house  of  correction  at  Halsted. 

Tlie  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6230  acres ;  and  had, 
in  1831.  9^9  inhabited  houses,  and 4637  inhabitants:  about 
ihrc'c'-ci^hths  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  silk 
nianufactm'e  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent:  the 
manufacture  of  baize  and  other  light  woollens  has  been 
discontinued.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  county  for  corn  and  occasionally  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  Some  hops  are  grown  round  the 
town. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  390/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London :  the 
minor  canons  of  St.  Paul's  are  the  impropriators.  There  was 
a  college  of  priests  at  Halsted  before  the  Reformation ;  the 
foundation  was  for  eight,  but  it  is  doubtful  tliere  was  ever 
the  full  number.  The  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  26/. 
5s.  Hfi.  iier  annum  gross,  or  23/.  IBs.  5d.  clear. 

There  were  in  Halsted,  according  to  the  returns  made 
to  parliament  for  1833,  ten  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  150 
s^'lioloi's ;  four  day-schools,  one  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, containing  40  children,  and  three  others  with 
100  children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  695  scholars. 
There  is  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Dame  Mary  Ramsey, 
for  40  poor  chddren  of  Halsted  and  Colne  Engain^  (a 
neighbouring  parish),  which  is  not  distinctly  mentioneil  in 
the  return. 

*  At  a  house  in  this  parish  in  a  Greek  inscription,  brought 
frum  a  village  near  Smyrna,  where  it  was  erected  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  to  the  honour  of  Crato,  a 
musician.'     iBfatthes  qf  Englattdaml  IValeSn  1803.) 

Near  Halsted  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  manor- 
liouse  of  Stani»ted  Hall. 

Manningtreu  lh  in  the  hundred  uf  Tendriug,  on  the 
natUMy  of  iba  Stoui^  60  iail«M  k^n  LuaiIod,  through 


Chelmsford  and  Colchester.  This  place  was  antient  ly 
known  by  the  name  of  Sciddinchou ;  the  origin  of  its  |ir*'- 
sent  appellation,  formerly  written  Many-Tree,  is  not  know  t.. 
It  is  a  small  place,  irregularly  laid  out  The  church  '•r 
chapel,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one,  whi<'h 
stood  on  a  site  not  far  removed  firom  that  of  the  presi-nt 
building,  was  formerly  very  small,  but  has  been  lately  cmi 
larged.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independent .% 
Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

The  parish,  or  rather  the  ohapelry,  by  the  return  of  I  "^  >  i . 
comprehended  only  30  acres,  and  had  241  inhabited  houi»<><, 
and  a  population  of  1237,  a  very  small  proportion  of  x\  hit  )i 
was  agricultural.  Manningtree  oppears  to  be  the  resid<Mi(  t* 
of  an  unusual  proportion  of  genteel  families.  A  cousuU  i 
able  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ;  and  com.  coal,  deals,  iic' . 
and  fish  are  imported.    The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  retMuf  \ 
of  Mistley  (of  which  parish  the  cbai)elry  of  ManningtrLi^  i« 
a  dependency)  and  the  vicarage  of  Bradfield.  The  whoic 
are  of  the  yearlv  value  of  698/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  They 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 

The  chapelry  contained,  in  1833,  one  national  schni ). 
containing  223  children;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  ti<> 
children. 

Mistley  is  adjacent  to  Harwich.  Mistley  Hall,  the  **cn( 
of  the  Rigby  family,  is  on  a  pleasant  eminence  in  the  nud-t 
of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid  out.  On  the  bRiin, 
of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses,  at  which  con.^^nlc  i  - 
able  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  coal  is  cairied  on.  The:»i;  h-  - 
long  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 

Ongar,  distinguished  as  Chipping  Ongar  from  anotli.  t 
parish  of  the  same  name  (High  Ongar),  is  in  Ongar  Kmi. 
dred,  near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Roding,  and  tiu 
left  or  east  bank  of  the  Cripscy  brook,  just  above  the  jutH- 
tion  of  these  two  streams:  it  is  21  miles  from  London  b\ 
Woodford  bridge,  Chigwell,  and  Abridge;  or  24  miles  b\ 
Epping. 

A  castle  was  built  here  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  one  of  tiio 
principal  nobles  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.:  the  keep  sttcKi 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  artificial  mound.  The  castle  having' 
become  very  ruinous,  was,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eiixabcti . 
pulled  down,  and  a  brick  house  was  built  by  the  then  owmx 
of  the  place  on  the  site  of  the  keep.  This  house  wuh  lii- 
molished  in  1744,  and  a  large  summer-house,  of  castoUatri 
architecture,  built  in  its  room.  The  moat  which  surroundt-l 
the  keep,  and  other  earthworks  of  the  castle,  still  remain. 
The  sides  of  the  mound  are  planted  with  trees  ani 
shrubs. 

The  town  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  over  the  (^ipsey  brook,  up  tic 
slope  and  along  the  brow  of  a  hili.  The  church,  which  i- 
in  a  central  situation,  is  a  small  neat  structure:  the  Win- 
dows are  remarkably  small,  so  as  to  resemble  the  loop-h4>»-« 
of  a  castle.  The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Jane,  «.>.. 
of  the  daughters  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Many  Roman  bnrk* 
have  been  worked  into  the  building,  and  the  foundations  «s' 
Roman  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  Uw 
churchyard.  The  principal  road  from  Londinium  (London » 
to  Camulodunum  (0)lchester)  is  supposed  by  some  to  hav^ 
passed  this  way,  though  others  make  it  pass  near  or  throu^'. 
Romford  and  Chelmsford.  The  town  is  within  the  an- a  . : 
an  antient  entrenchment,  which  may  still  be  traced  ou  it> 
different  sides.  It  was  anliently  called  Ongar  ad  Castru*  i. 
perhaps  with  reference  to  this  entrenchment  There  i:>  uii 
Independent  meeting-house. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  480  acres:  the  number  of  inh., 
bited  houses  in  1831  was  134,  and  the  population  79  >»  . ; 
which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.    The  market  > 
on  Saturday. 

The  hving  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  •? 
the  yearly  value  of  127/.,  with  a  globe-house. 

There  were  in  1833  nine  boarding  or  day-schools,  with  U 
scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  95  cbililt^:i 
One  of  the  day-schools  is  endowed. 

High  Ongar,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rodin*^.  i- 
a  much  larger  parish  than  Chipping  Ongar,  and  had,  u. 
1831,  a  population  of  1205,  chiefly  agricultural. 

Rochford  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  on  theBroomhill  riwr 
which  is  navigable  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town.    t< 
nailes  from  London  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Bilu 
ricay.     The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  runntiic 
one  into  the  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T:   the  liou><> 
are  ill  built:  Iho  market-house,  which  is  of  timber,  fitaii^L 
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mtny  (genteel  tuni\U»  in  tlio  town.  Tlie  chief  trade  it  in 
bnrluy  and  molt:  tho  market  b  on  Saturday.  Walden  is  a 
municipal  though  not  a  parliamentary  borough.  By  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  borough  is  co- 
extensive with  the  parish. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester, 
of  the  annual  value  of  237/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Lord 
Bfaybrooko  is  jnitron  and  impropriator. 

There  were  in  Walden  in  1833  one  infiuit  school  with 
70  children:  two  national  schools,  containing  124  boys  and 
106  girls  (with  the  addition  of  10  boys  on  Sundays);  a 
school  for  26  boys  and  as  many  girls,  chiefly  supported  by 
I^ord  Braybrooke ;  and  six  other  day-schools  with  212  cbil- 
dren ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  289  children. 

Walt  ham  Abbey,  or  UolyCro))s,is  in  the  half-hundred  of 
WaTtham,  1 2^  miles  from  London,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  road  to  Ware,  Roynton,  and  Huntingdon*  It  is  on  the 
river  Lea  (which  m  here  separated  into  several  channeb, 
M)ine  of  which  flow  through  the  town)  near  the  junction  of 
tlie  (^bbin  brook,  which  flows  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  on  the  east  and  south. 

The  first  notice  of  Walt  ham  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Canute,  whose  .standard -bearer,  Tovi,  founded  here  a  reli- 
gious house  with  two  priests,  probably  secular  canons  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  place  derived  sanctity  and  name  (Holy 
Cross)  from  a  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it  found 
at  Montacute  and  transferred  here,  to  which  miraculous 
|)owers  were  ascribed.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
enlarged  the  foundation  of  Tovi,  a.d.  1062,  furnished  it  with 
ample  endowments,  increased  the  number  of  canons  to  12, 
one  of  whom  had  the  rank  of  dean,  rebuilt  the  church,  and 
established  such  a  school  of  learning  as  the  state  of  the 
uge  admitted.  When  the  unfortunate  Harold  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  a.d.  1066,  his  body,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  his  mother,  was  brought  to  Waltham  for  inter- 
ment and  his  tomb  erected.  William  the  Concjueror  treated 
the  religious  of  Waltham  harshly,  and  depnved  them  of 
their  moveable  valuables,  but  left  their  lands  untouched  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1177)  regular 
canons  wore  substituted  for  seculars,  tho  number  enlarged 
to  10,  the  endowments  of  tho  establishment  augmented, 
and  tho  dignity  of  abbot  conferred  upon  the  head  of  it. 
Sul>(uH}uent  monarchs  favoure<l  the  establishment :  Henry 
III.  frofiuently  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  tho  privilege  of  a  market  and  a 
fair.  Somo  accounts  make  tho  market  more  antient.  In  the 
reign  of  tliis  king,  a.d.  1242,  the  conventual  church  was 
again  solomnly  dedicated,  the  king  and  several  of  his  nobles 
being  present.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the 
dJKHdution  were  1079/.  \'ls.  \d.  gross,  or  900/.  As.  3d.  clear. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  church,  formerly  part  of  the 
conventual  church,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  conventual  church  it 
\\n%  very  extensive,  conHisting  of  nave,  transept,  choir,  and 
cluuiels.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  which  may 
still  be  traced,  rose  tho  great  tower,  which  contained  a  ring 
of  five  bells.  Part  of  this  tower  having  fallen  in,  the  re- 
nmindcr  %ias  blown  up  by  underminers,  and  the  whole  choir, 
tower,  transept,  and  cast  chapel  domoliHhed.  The  nave 
and  some  adjacent  dmpels  alone  remained:  the  nave,  with 
its  side-aJMles,  forms  the  hoAy  of  the  present  church.  The 
extent  of  tho  original  fabric  may  lie  entimated  by  the  fact, 
that  Harold's  tomb,  which  was  in  tlio  choir  or  in  a  chapel 
beyond  it,  stood  about  120  feet  eastwanl  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  building.  The  church  is  about  90  feet 
in  length,  and  in  breadth,  including  the  side-aisles,  48  feet : 
it  in  in  the  Norman  style,  with  round  massive  piers  (some 
of  which  have  indents  of  wave  and  zig-zag  lines),  dividing 
the  nave  from  tho  sidoaiiilos ;  nemicircular  arches,  and  zig- 
sag  enrichments.  Tlie  great  arch  of  the  cross,  now  walled 
up,  is  a  \orv  fine  one.  Above  the  arches  dividing  tho  nave 
from  the  aule-aisl«*K  are  two  other  raiigiM  or  tiers  of  arches : 
lho»<e  of  the  iecond  tier  correnpnnd  in  width  to  thoHc  of  the 
lomer,  but  are  not  of  e^iual  htught;  the  arches  of  the  third 
tier  are  three  to  rnrh  uirh  of  the  lower  ti<*rs,  with  a  window 
•  -  •  in  the  middle  nrrh  of  the  three.  Tho  roof  in  mo- 
liitle  ornamenlod.  The  ^ide  aihlcx  ari*Hurniotmted 
jrii'M,  eti'iUul  ahuiit  hnlf  a  century  tv^o.  At  the 
(if  the  rhtirch  in  a  hrnvy  Mpmin  ctii))uttl«'d  stone 
li-ot  hiL;h,  iM'urtiig  the  thw  IJO'i.  From  the  south 
;  church  projects  the  Lady  Chupel,  now  used  as  u 


vestry  and  school-room,  under  which  is  a  fine  erypt.  An- 
other little  chapel,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  cnurch,  is 
now  a  repository  for  rubbish.  These  chapels  have  some 
beautiful  and  well-executed  portions  in  the  Decorated  Eng- 
lish style.  There  are  in  the  church  various  inserted  wm- 
dows  of  different  dates.  The  font  is  apparently  very  an- 
tient, and  there  is  a  fine  wooden  screen.  The  building  ha» 
been  much  injured  and  its  beauty  deformed  by  dilapida- 
tion and  alterations,  but  it  is  still  well  worthy  of  attenuun. 
Exclusive  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  the  reiuauia 
of  the  abbey  are  but  few.    They  consist  of  an  entrance- 

rway,  and  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  Lea,  which  bouii«!> 
enclosure  of  the  abbey  on  the  west  side;  some  walK 
and  a  few  vaulted  arches  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  abUy 
farm.  The  refectory  is  reported  to  have  stood  eastward  of 
the  church ;  and  what  is  now  the  abbey  (arm  is  said  to  have 
been  antiently  the  stables.  The  gateway  is  in  a  diucIj 
later  style  of  architecture  than  the  church.  .In  the  garde u: 
formerly  belon^ngto  the  abbey,  now  occupied  as  a  nurvcn- 
ground,  is  a  tulip  tree,  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  at  Waltnam  Abbey  meetiiig-hou2»cb  lur 
Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  is  extensive,  comprehend- 
ing 11,870  acres:  it  had,  in  1831,  760  inhabited  houses, and 
a  population  of  4104;  but  of  these  344  houses  and  l^oj 
innabitants  were  in  the  three  hamlets  of  Holyfield,  Seward^ 
stone,  and  Upshire ;  leaving  for  that  part  of  the  pari^h 
which  contains  the  town  416  houses  and 2202  inhabitants- 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town  di>b 
sion  is  agricultural ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  populaUon 
of  the  hamlets  is  so.  The  powder-mills  belonging  to  (ro- 
vernment  employ  many  hands :  many  are  engaged  in  the 
printing  of  sUk  handkerchiefs,  and  some  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pins :  some  also,  though  not  in  the  town  division,  arc 
engagea  in  throwing  and  spinning  silk.  The  market  is  vu 
Tuesday. 

The  living  is  a  donative  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisd:  lo- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  London:  it  is  of  the  annual  value  uf 
237/.    There  is  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows. 

There  were  in  the  year  1833  one  infant  school,  with  1  lj 
children:  three  day-schools,  viz.,  one  endowed  for  20  bo\> 
and  20  girls,  one  national  school  for  60  girls,  and  a  school 
with  24  boys  at  High  Beach,  besides  many  small  pri\u'c 
day-schools;  one  evening-school,  supported  by  voluntar} 
contributions,  with  42  boys;  and  four  Sunday-schooU,  viih 
310  children. 

Witham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Witham,  and  on  the  hi^'b 
road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  Ipswich,  38  miles  furr.\ 
London.  It  is  on  Pod's  Brook,  just  above  the  junction  ol 
that  stream  with  the  Blackwater. 

This  town  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  built  hv 
Edward  the  Elder,  but  it  is  questionable  if  that  prince  chd 
more  than  restore  a  place  that  bears  marks  of  having  bi*cQ 
a  Roman  station.  On  Cheping  Hill  or  Chipping  Hill  art 
the  remains  of  a  circular  camp,  with  a  double  vallum.  A 
quantity  of  Roman  bricks  are  worked  up  in  the  tower  and 
body  of  the  church,  and  one  or  two  Roman  coins  were  dl^• 
covered  in  levelling  the  fortifications  of  the  above-mentioned 
camp.  From  these  indications  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Witnam  was  the  Canonium  of  Antoninus,  which  is  placc^i 
by  others  near  Kelvedon. 

The  town  consists  of  two  portions:  the  larger  portion 
consists  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road  and  a  8h«trt 
street  or  two  branching  from  it :  the  other  portion,  in  wbirh 
is  the  church,  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  prin- 
cipal part,  on  Cheping  Hill,  mentioned  above.  There  i-^  iw 
kind  of  manufacture  carried  on ;  but  the  trade  of  the  place 
arises  from  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  situa- 
tion on  a  great  public  thoroughfare.  Several  genti**  I 
families  reside  in  the  town ;  and  a  mineral  spring,  Withur.i 
Spa,  attracted  some  years  since,  and  perhaps  stdl  attracts, 
visiters  in  the  summer.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  lan^ 
building,  containing  some  antient  monuments.  There  au 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  ari>l 
Catholics ;  and  several  almshouses,  but  none  very  extensi>  v 
or  richly  endowed. 

Tho  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  3280  acres;  and  haL 
in  1831,  652  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  2736,  of 
which  less  than  a  fifth  was  agricultural.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday. 

lite  lining  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  473/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  git^ 
of  tho  bishop  of  London. 
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Raleigb  or  Ri^leigli  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  34  miles 
from  London.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
vey, one  of  the  numerous  lordships  of  Suene,  who,  having 
joined  the  Con(|ueror  at  an  early  period,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  possessions.  He  built  a  castle  here,  of  which  some 
earthworks  yet  remain,  consisting  of  a  mo,und  with  an  oval 
base,  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch  and  embankments.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has,  at  the  upper  end, 
the  church,  an  edifice  principally  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
with  some  portions  of  an  earlier  date :  the  tower  has  a  short 
spire  and  a  staircase  turret  battlementcd.  The  Baptists 
have  a  place  of  worship  here.  When  Morant  wrote,  a  weekly 
market  was  held  at  Rayleigh :  it  is  now  given  up.  There 
is  a  cattle  fair.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was 
1339,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the 
yearly  value  of  774/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex. 

Thaxted  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  44  miles  from 
London  by  Harlow,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  and  Dunmow. 
This  is  a  very  antient  place,  and  probably  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  its  government  vested  in  a  mayor, 
bailin:},  and  chief  burgesses ;  but  the  corporation  becuime 
extinct  ia  the  time  of  James  II.,  the  corporate  otiiccrs 
having  retired  from  their  offices  on  being:  served  with  a  Qtw 
Warranto,  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  its  chief 
ornament  is  the  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  tho  tlnest  in  the  county.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
Perpendicular  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  with  side  aisles,  transept,  and  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  nave  is  not  so  wide  us  either  of  the  side  aisles, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  eii^ht  clusterud  pillars  on  each 
side  with  pointed  arche^i.  The  windows  are  mostly  largo, 
and  many  of  them  are  ornamented  with  tracery  and  painted 

5 lass,  but  the  latter  is  much  broken  and  otherwise  defaced, 
'he  north  and  south  porches  arc  richly  ornnniented  with 
sculpture.  The  tower  u  sustained  by  buttresses,  and  is  em- 
battled, and  terminated  with  a  very  rich  crocketted  spire, 
supported  by  flying  buttre.-scs.  Most  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisles  have  fine  pinnacles,  and  are  enriched  with  pan- 
neling.  Tho  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  183  feet, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  church:  the  breadth  of  the 
church  is  b?  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fourteenth  centur)*.  There  are  at  Thaxted  meeting-houses  for 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  is  a  free  gram- 
tnar-school,  which  contained,  in  1  b33,  30  boys  on  the  found- 
ation and  3U  others  whose  education  was  paid  for  by  their 
parents.  Upon  the  same  foundation  20  girls  were  educated 
at  another  school. 

Tlie  population  of  Thaxted  parish  (which  comprehends 
5890  acres)  wa%  in  1S31,  -2293,  more  than  half  agricultural. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex, 
of  the  vearly  value  of  450/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  mar- 
ket, which  had  been  long  disused,  was  revived  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  but  was  not  much  attended,  and 
has  since  been  again  discontinued.  Tliere  arc  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  place,  and 
the  benefactions  to  the  poor  have  been  very  considerable. 
Near  Thaxted  is  the  antient  hall,  Iloreham-hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Smith:  it  is  a  castellated  gothic  mansion  partly 
covered  with  ivy. 

Beside  the  above,  which  have  been  market  towns,  there 
are  several  other  villages  which,  from  their  importance,  call 
for  notice. 

Ashdon,  the  parish  of  which,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Bartlow  End,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1103,  is  in  the 
half  hundred  of  Freshwell,  three  miles  from  Sufiron  Wal- 
den.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Ca- 
nute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probably  fought  at  Assingdon 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford.  At  Bartbw  hills,  in  the  parish 
of  Bartlow,  Cambridgeshire,  two  miles  north  of  Bartlow 
church,  four  contiguous  barrows  have  been  regarded  as  the 
tumuli  raised  over  those  who  were  slain  in  this  battle,  but 
this  rest.s  on  tradition  only. 

Brightlingsey  (population  in  1831  1784)  is  on  the  sostu- 
wy  of  the  Colne,  in  Tendring  hundred.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  The  parish  forms  a  pe- 
ninsula, surrounded  by  the  marshes  of  the  Colne  and  its 
inlets,  except  on  the  north-east  side,  where  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  parish,  except  by  a  ford.  The  church  is  near 
this  entrance,  the  village  is  a  mile  distant  nearer  the  sea. 


Morant  speaks  of  an  establishmont  fbr  preparing  copperas 
here,  and  the  '  copperas  house*  is  marked  in  the  Ord nance 
Survey.  Brightlingsey  is  a  member  of  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled 
within  the  present  century. 

Burnham  is  in  Dengie  hundred,  on  tho  north  bank  (f 
the  sstuary  of  the  Crouch,  which  has  here  a  depth  of  wat^r 
sufficient  for  a  ninety-gun  ship.  It  had  a  good  street  in- 
wards the  river  and  a  commodious  quay.  The  church  .* 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  population,  iu  1  ^  : ! . 
was  1393:  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  uy-u: 
fishery. 

Chigwell  liesbetu'een  Epping  and  Henhault  forests :  fr<n, 
Chigwell  Row,  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  a  most  exteii»;\L' 
view  is  obtained  over  the  south  of  Essex  and  the  Thatric^ 
into  Kent.  There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school  which,  ii: 
1833,  had  six  scholars,  and  another  endowed  school  wrt. 
sixty  boys.    Population  in  1831,  1816. 

Tho  Hams  are  in  Becontree  hundred,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  London.  West  Ham  parish  oviu 
Eies  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  bouo^i'  '. 
y  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  by  which  it  is  respoctixc  \ 
separated  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex.  It  ,« 
divided  into  four  wards:  All  Saints,  Church  Street,  Phi:>- 
tow,  and  Stratford.  West  Ham  had  formerly  a  market.  U.- 
charter  for  which  was  procured  in  the  thirteenth  centur* 
There  was  formerly  at  Stratford  Langthorn,  in  this  purvjt. 
an  abbey  for  Cistertian  monks.  The  abbey  having  beioun- 
dilapidated  from  the  Hooding  of  the  marshes,  amid  whu  li  r 
was  built,  the  monks  were  removed  to  Burgeste<le  (»»•<• 
Burstead),  near  Billericay,  until  'one  of  the  Richards,  kii  .^ 
of  England,'  (probably  Richard  11.)  repaired  the  abbey  .uil 
brought  the  monks  into  it  again.  In  1307  the  abbot  ^ -^ 
summoned  to  parliament.  At  the  dissolution  the  yeuu; 
revenues  of  this  house  were  estimated  at  573/.  159, 6d,  gn  -% 
or  511/.  16j.  3d.  clear.  The  chief  remains  now  existing  •  f 
the  conventual  buildings  are  a  brick  gateway,  the  entrai:'* 
to  the  precincts,  and  an  ornamented  arch  in  the  Early  £i>:: 
lish  style,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  f  - 
chapel:  they  are  nearly  half  a  mile  south-west  of  t.  >• 
church.  The  site  of  the  precincts  was  moated  and  contaiiL . 
about  sixteen  acres.  West  Ham  church  consists  of  a  n:i\»- 
and  chancel,  and  side  aisles  to  both :  it  is  large,  butnotd.>- 
tini^uished  for  its  architecture. 

Stratford,  which  is  one  of  the  wards  of  this  parish.  !  r-^ 
along  the  road  to  Homford,  Chelmsford,  &c.,  and  ma}  • 
regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metrup* ..-. 
being  joined  to  it  by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  buildinjv 
constituting  the  village  of  Bow,  and  the  hamlet  of  M.i 
End  in  Middlesex.  A  new  church  has  been  lately  erec- 
here.  The  Newmarket  road  branches  off  fcom  the  Cheii.. - 
ford  and  Colchester  road  at  Stratford. 

The  population  of  West  Ham  parish  was  in  1831  11,;.-  • 
of  which  less  than  one-sixth  was  agricultural.    A  con^i-^  r 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  labourei-s,  emplo}*.*:   ' 
the  East  and  West  India  docks  at  Poplar  and  Blac'kv  :1 
Calico  and  silk  dyeing  and  printing  are  extensive!}  rarr  ■  . 
on:  chemicals  are   manufactured,   and  porter  is   breuc' 
The  West  Ham  water- works  supply  the  eastern  subiirU   ( 
the  metropolis  with  water.     Several  of  the  wealthier  iii..»- 
bitants  of  London  have  residences  at  West  Ham. 

The  living  of  West  Ham  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  anhtl-.  :- 
conry  of  Essex,  and  in  the  git\  of  the  crown:  its  \e..  . 
value   is    875/.      There  are   several    dissenting  meVii:.^ 
houses. 

There  were  in  this  parish  in  1833  two  infant  gcln-  \ 
partly  supported  by  contributions,  with  150  children  ;  ti.r. 
endowed  aav-schools,  with  257  children,  some   of   \%l!     . 
were  clothed;  a  national  school,  partly  supported  by  cixIk  • 
ment  and  subscription,  with  50  boys;  a  school  ^ith    , 
children,  supported  by  contribution  by  Roman  Catb.<l.-- 
another  of  10  children,  supported  by  Dissenters;  aiid  .. 
other  school  of  120  children,  partly  supported  by  con  n  • 
tions;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  390  childix»n.     T*  ^ 
were  also  many  private  boarding  and  day  schools,  cvm:. 
ing  488  children. 

East  Ham  parish  joins  that  of  West  Ham.    The  cln;r 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  chancels;  the  upper  chai: 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chiu-t  h,  is   -. 
circular  at  the  east  end,  and  has  narrow  pointed  wind   ' 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  lower  chancel  are  m  . 
Norman  style,  as  is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  ;  but   '  _ 
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•walloved  up  by  the  tea  nining  on  the  Und.  Morant, 
writing  near  ihe  middle  of  Uie  lant  century,  says, '  it  had  a 
church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
not  long  ago  at  low-water  mark.*  The  village  consists  of 
two  streets,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  each  other,  and  havine  the  church  at  the  vertex  on  the 
summit  of  the  hfll.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  a 
side  aisle  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  of 
nearly  equal  breadth  with  the  nave.  There  is  a  fine  western 
tower  (in  the  Perpendicular  English  style)  embattled,  with 
strong  buttresses  and  rich  ninnacles :  fh)m  its  height  and 
lofty  situation  it  is  a  gooa  sea-mark.  There  was  once  a 
priory  of  Cluniac  monks  here,  cell  to  an  alien  prioiy  of  the 
same  order  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  afterwaras  made 
independent:  its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
194/.  Mf.  3d,  gross,  or  155/.  Us.  2d,  clear. 
^  Southend  is  a  hamlet  of  Prittlewell.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  is  in  some  repute 
as  a  bathing-place.  The  terrace,  in  what  is  commonly  called 
New  Southend,  or  the  upper  town,  is  a  handsome  range  of 
buildings.  There  are  a  good  hotel,  an  assembly-room  (beside 
one  at  the  hotel),  a  theatre,  and  a  library,  the  last  some- 
what in  the  Gothic  style.  There  is  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house. The  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Prit- 
tlewell was,  in  1831,  2266 ;  nearly  half  agricultural. 

Stansted  Montfichet  is  32^  iwles  from  London,  on  the 
Newmarket  road,  partly  in  Clavering  half  hundred,  and 

I»artly  in  Uttlesford  hundred.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
ong  straggling  street.  The  name,  Stansted,  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  Stone  Street,  the  name  of  a  Roman 
way,  on  or  near  which  it  stood ;  the  epithet  Montfichet 
was  the  surname  of  William  Gemon,  to  whose  father  Uie 
lordship  had  been  given  by  the  Conqueror,  and  who  built 
a  castle  here ;  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  keep  was 
built  yet  remains.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  place  took 
its  name  from  the  builder  of  the  castle,  or  vice  versa:  popu- 
lation in  1831, 1560. 

The  Sokens,  including  Kirby  le  Soken,  Thorpe  le  Soken, 
and  Walton  le  Soken,  are  in  Tendring  hundred:  these 
parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  consolidated,  and 
form  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  London  (exempt  from 
the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction),  of  the  annual  value  of  513/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  The  word  Soken  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Soc,  or  Soca,  si^i^ing  a  peculiar  power  to 
administer  justice  within  itself,  and  likewise  the  circuit 
within  which  such  power  was  exercised.  These  villages 
possess  some  peculiar  immunities,  to  which  they  owe  their 
designation.  They  comprehend  the  promontory  of  the 
Naze,  which  formerly  extended  much  farther  to  the  west, 
but  has  been  contracted  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
Ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the  water, 
particularly  on  a  shoal  called  the  West  Rocks,  nearly  five 
miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  left  di^  at  great  ebbs  The 
spot  where  the  ruins  are  found  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
or  The  Town.  The  wall  thrown  up  to  keep  out  the  sea 
gave  name  to  Walton  parish.    There  is  a  church  in  each 

Krish ;  that  at  Thorpe  is  the  largest.  There  is  also  a 
ptist  meeting  at  Thorpe,  and  a  customary  market  is  held 
there  on  Wednesday  evening.  Walton  having  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  firm  and  extensive  beach,  has  been  resorted 
to  fcr  bathing  by  invalids  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Essex. 
The  population  of  the  three  parishes  in  1831  was  as  follows: 
—Kirby  972,  Thorpe  1 173,  Walton  469  ;  total  2614. 

Walthamstow,  is  in  Beoontree  hundred,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Newmarket  road,  about  6  miles  from  London,  between 
the  marshes  of  the  Lea  and  Epping  Forest  It  contains  a 
number  of  good  houses  usually  occupied  by  persons  engaged 
in  business  in  London ;  but  Walthamstow  is  not  so  much 
resorted  to  by  these  as  formerly ;  its  population  has  there- 
Ibre  diminished.  The  population  in  1831  was  4258;  above 
a  third  were  employed  in  agricultiure.  The  church  pos- 
sesses no  architectural  beauty.  There  are  copper  and  oil 
mills  in  the  parish.  Wanstead,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  a  Tillage  occupied,  like  Walthamstow,  by  persons  doing 
business  m  London ;  it  is  much  smaller  however,  containing 
in  1831  only  1403  inhabitants.  Wanstead  House,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Earl  Tylnev,  was  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since, 
and  the  materials  sold.    The  park  is  let  out  in  portions  for 

5 ruing  of  cattle.    A  tesselated  pavement  of  considerable 
imenskms,  and  several  other  Roman  antiquities,  were  dug 
upinthejear  1735. 

Wivenboe  is  in  Lisdon  hundred*  4  miles  from  Col- 


chester and  55  from  London.  It  is  on  the  north-aut  banli 
of  the  river  Colne,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Ronoan. 
The  village  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  m  plea- 
sant prospect  down  the  river.  Wivenhoe  has  a  commoaious 
quay  and  a  custom-house ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  port 
of  Colchester.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  wa^ 
1714,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of  37 1  /.,  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

Woodford  is  in  Beoontree  hundred,  8  miles  from  Lon- 
don on  the  Newmarket  road.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place 
with  a  number  of  good  houses,  inhabited  by  mercnant^ 
and  tradesmen  from  London.  The  population  in  1831  was 
2548,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural;  iLe 
number  of  inhabitants  had  materially  diminished  since  the 
previous  census.  The  church  is  a  modem  erection,  but  in 
the  antient  English  style.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  mile 
north  from  the  main  part  of  the  village  takes  the  name  of 
Woodford  Wells,  from  a  mineral  spring,  now  in  little  re- 
pute. 

Writtle  is  a  large  village,  in  Chelmsford  hundred,  about 
3  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  for- 
merly a  market-town,  but  dwindled  as  Chelmsford  rose  into 
importance.  Morant  was  incHned  to  place  the  Cfeesaromagu^ 
of  the  Itineraries  here ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  haviug 
ever  been  a  Roman  station.  King  John  is  said  to  ha>v 
had  a  palace  here,  and  a  square  plot  of  ground,  with  a  mo£t 
round  it,  in  which  the  foundations  of  a  building  were  du,; 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  thought  to  ha\e 
been  the  site  of  it  The  church  contains  a  number  of 
monuments,  some  of  them  elaborate  and  elegant.  There 
was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  hermitage  in  this  parish, 
attached  to  St.  John*s  Abbey,  Colchester.  The  population 
in  1831  was  2348,  nearly  two-thirds  agricultural. 

There  are  several  large  villages  in  Essex  beside  those 
already  noticed.  Four  (Dagenham,  Finchingfield,  Horn- 
church,  and  Great  Waltham)  had,  in  1831,  alMve  2000  in- 
habitants; five  others  had  above  1500;  and  nineteen  othcn 
had  more  than  1000. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Es<ei 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  diocese  of  London,  whi<  h 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury ;  and  is  di- 
vided between  the  three  archdeaconries  of  Colchester. 
Essex,  and  Middlesex.  The  office  of  rural  dean  has  btvr. 
disused  for  many  years ;  the  county  is,  however,  still  di- 
vided into  deaneries,  which  are  thus  arranged. 

The  deaneries  of  Colchester,  Lexden,  Tendring,  Newport* 
and  Sandford  constitute  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchcj»:c>r. 
The  deaneries  of  Barstable,  Barking,  Chafford,  Chelmsfortl. 
Dengie,  Ongar,  and  Rochford  constitute  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex.  The  deaneries  of  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and  Hedinv;- 
ham  constitute  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesii. 
which  extends  beyond  this  county. 

The  number  of  benefices  we  cannot  exactly  give.  Tii^ 
Population  Returns  for  1831  contain  the  names  of  4i'< 
parishes  and  4  district  chapelries  (Basildon,  Brentwoi^Ni. 
Carney  Island,  and  Epping),  together  413  benefices  ;  but 
of  these  three  (Bures,  Haverhill,  and  Keddingtonor  Kittoi.i 
are  mostly  in  Suffolk;  and  Ballingdon  or  Brundon  (an- 
tiently  Berington)  is  for  ecclesiastic  purposes  united  to 
the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Sudbury.  The  parislies  <{ 
Booking,  Stisted,  Latchingdon-with-LAwling,  and  Soutb- 
church  are  in  the  neculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Of  the  above  parishes,  16  are  in  the  borough 
and  liberties  of  Colchester,  2  in  the  borough  of  Harwich, 
and  3  in  that  of  Maldon. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  gives  the  following  as 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels.  In  the  azchdea* 
conry  of  Colchester,  161 ;  in  that  of  Essex,  175;  in  that 
of  Middlesex,  83 ;  peculiars  4 ;  total,  423 :  but  this,  i.o 
doubt,  includes  chapels  of  ease,  or  non-parochial  chapcU. 
In  Gorton's  Dictionary  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  -t 
405,  which  agrees  with  the  number  in  the  Population  Re- 
turns, deducting  the  three  which  are  mostly  in  Suffolk,  and 
that  of  Ballingdon,  which  is  ecclesiastically  united  to  a 
Suffolk  parish.  Lewis's  Dictionary  gives  the  number  cf 
parishes  at  400.  of  which  ^50  are  rectories,  134  vicaragv-, 
and  the  remainder  perpetual  curacies. 

Dissenters  are  numerous  in  Essex,  especially  the    In 
dependents;  nearly  all  the  towns  and  many  of  the  vilUij;v>j 
have  con{;regations  of  this  persuasion,  and  some  of  ti:e 
congregations  are  very  large.   The  Baptists  have  also  manv 
meeting-houses;  the  Wetleyans,  we  believe,  not  to  manv \ 
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RomaA  road  iru  lbnn«rly  Tisible;  at  Watsoe  bridge,  be- 
tween Birdbiook  and  Steeple  Bnmpstead  parishes,  near  the 
Btour,  where  is  a  Roman  camp ;  and  at  Great  Chesterfbrd 
(near  Saffron  Walden),  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of 
a  Roman  station.  Antiquaries  hare  sought  to  identify  this 
station  with  the  Camboricum  or  Iciani  of  Antoninus ;  but 
it  is  Tery  difficult  to  reconcile  its  site  with  the  distances  of 
the  Iter  y.  of  Antoninus,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

Colchester  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Adelfius, 
the  bishop  of  Colon  or  Colchester,  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries,  aj).  314;  Sardica,  a.d.  347 ;  and  Ariminum, 
A.D  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  theraseWes  in  Britain, 
Essex,  with  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex, 
constituted  a  small  kingdom,  the  possessors  of  whieh  were, 
from  their  relative  situation,  called  the  East  Saxons ;  from 
them  the  county  has  derived  its  present  designation.  Mid- 
dlesex also,  it  may  be  observed,  owes  its  name  to  its  situation 
betNveen  the  East  and  West  Saxons;  although  it  never  had 
the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Essex,  according  to  Morant,  was  part  of  the  territory  ex- 
torted from  Vortigern  or  Gwrtheym  (a.d.  477)  by  Hengist, 
a  chieftain  whose  fame,  like  that  of  other  heroes  in  semi- 
fabulous  periods,  seems  to  have  been  augmented  by  the 
achievements  and  acquisitions  of  others  of  inferior  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Turner  {Hist,  qf  Anglo-Saxons),  with  better 
judgment  refers  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex 
to  a  later  period  (a.d.  530),  and  to  a  leadert  whose  name  he 
dues  not  give,  but  who  is  elsewhere  called  Eichenwin. 
Morant  supposes  this  Erchcnwin  to  have  revolted  from 
under  the  weak  government  of  Octa,  king  of  Kent,  without, 
so  fur  as  appears,  any  reason  except  that  he  had  originally 
included  Essex  in  the  conquests  of  Hengist,  and  therefore 
in  the  kinpdom  of  Kent  This  kingdom  of  Essex  gra- 
dually extended  across  the  Lea  into  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  comprehended  Loudon,  then  a  flourishing 
tradinf^  place,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  the  capital 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom.  The  successor  of  Erohenwin 
was  Sledda,  and  the  successor  of  Sledda  Saebyrht  or  Sabert. 
The  latter  was  the  nephew  of  iKthelbyrht  or  Ethelbert, 
kin^  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  urinces  that  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  in  subjection  to  his  uncle,  at  that  time 
tlie  most  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Saebyrht  em- 
hrarrd  Christianity;  the  episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul  in 
London  was  fbunded  by  iEthelbyrht,  and  Mellitus,  who  had 
btton  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St.  Augustin 
in  evangelizing  England,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Essex, 
into  which  kingdom  he  had  been  sent  as  missionary  bv 
Augustin.  Saebyrht  himself  founded  the  abbey  and  church 
of  Tborney,  afterwards  called,  fVom  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  St.  Paul's,  West  Minster  (a.d.  604-6 1 1).  We  notice 
these  events  because,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  county  of  Essex,  they  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant occurrences  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  East  Saxon 
kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht  (a.d.  616),  Saxred,  Si  ward, 
and  Sigebriht  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  conjointly: 
they  restored  Paganism  and  persecuted  Christianity,  and 
appear  to  have  been  killed  together  about  a.d.  623.  Sige- 
briht the  Little  reigned  after  them  trotn  a.d.  623  to  653 ; 
and  after  him  reigned  Sigebriht  or  Sigeberht  the  Good, 
who,  beinjj  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, whom  be  used  frequently  to  visit,  and  baptized  by 
Finan,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  restored  Christianity  m  Essex, 
and  sent  for  some  Northumbrian  monks  to  come  and  in- 
sn-uot  his  subjects.  Codd,  one  of  these,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  (a.d.  653).  Sigebriht  was  assas- 
sinated two  years  aAerwards  (a.d.  655).  The  subsequent 
kinj(s  of  Essex  wore  as  follows: — Swithclm,  Sibbi,  and 
Sighere;  the  latter  died  a.d.  683,  and  Sibbi  turned  monk 
a.d.  ()94:  Sigehard  and  Senirid:  Offa,  whu  went  to  Rome, 
and  turned  monk,  a.d.  707:  Suebricht,  called  Selicd  by 
Koino,  but  erruncously :  Swithred  was  reigning  a.d.  75S. 
'J*hi')i)  were  a  few  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown. 
The  dates  are  from  Morant  chietiv,  but  in  so  uncertain 
und  confuftod  a  period  they  cannot  bo  relied  on  as  very 
exact. 

In  A.D.  fl23,  Egbert  of  Wessex,  who  had  just  gained  over 
Boornwulf  of  Mercia  that  victory  which  established  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  Wcsscx  over  the  other  kingdoms 
-'  tbo  Octarchy,  despatched  his  son  Ethelwulf  and  the  war- 1 


like  Btatesman  Balstati  or  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherboume, 
into  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  these  kingdoms,  whidi  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependencies  of  Merda,  were  subdued,  and  pro- 
bably united  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
occupied  by  Ethelwulf  as  subordinate  to  his  fkther,  and  of 
which  mention  is  occasionally  made  in  the  history  of  Ethel- 
wulf and  his  sons,-  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  finally  incorporated ;  and  England, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Danes  or  retained  by  the  Britons,  was  consolidated  under 
one  sceptre. 

When  Alfred,  after  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  assigned 
to  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  a  settlement  in  an^l 
about  East  Anglia  (a.d.  878),  Essex  was  included  in  the 
ceded  territory.  One  or  two  of  the  naval  conflicts  between 
the  ships  of  Alfred  and  those  of  the  piratical  Danes  « ho 
continued  to  infest  the  coast,  were  fought  off  the  £s»cx 
shore.  Thirteen  or  sixteen  sail  of  Danish  vessek  were 
destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  near  Harwich  (a  d. 
884);  but  the  victorious  fleet  was  destroyed  near  the 
Thames  mouth  by  some  ships  fitted  out  by  the  colonists  of 
East  Anglia  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with  the 
king.  On  the  death  of  Godrun  (a.d.  690)  Essex  returne'l 
under  the  government  of  Alfred,  who  appointed  Bertheolf 
earl  of  the  county.  When  Hastings  invaded  England,  a.i>. 
894,  and  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  defeated  at 
Famham,  in  Surrey  (a.d.  894),  part  of  the  fugitives  escaped 
over  the  Thames  and  marched  across  Middlesex  and  Es^ex 
pursued  by  Alfred,  until  they  crossed  the  Colne  and  found 
refuge  either  in  Mersey  Island  (Turner),  or  more  probably 
in  the  peninsula  of  Brightlingsea  (Breklesey,  Speed,  Mo- 
rant), where  some  of  their  ships  had  come,  and  where  the 
king  had  not  any  navy  at  the  tinie  to  press  the  siege. 
Alfred  in  person,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  called  away, 
his  generals,  maintained  a  close  bloekade  on  the  land  side, 
and  at  last  the  Danes  sued  for  peace  and  agreed  to  retire  fn'ia 
England ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  hastened  to  join  Hun- 
tings, who,  with  another  part  of  his  ^ces  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  landed  at  South  Bemlleet,  or  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  on 
the  rostuary  of  the  Thames,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  tht^ 
absence  of  Hastings,  the  Londoners  and  the  troops  who  had 
blockaded  Mersey,  stormed  his  fort,  took  his  wife  and  t^io 
of  his  children  prisoners,  recovered  a  quantity  of  plunder, 
and  broke  up  and  burned  many  of  his  ships,  or  carried  them 
away  to  London  and  Rochester.  The  wife  and  children  of 
Hastings  were  loaded  with  presents  by  Alfred  and  st-nt 
back  to  the  piratic  chief;  but  his  hostility  was  not  thereby 
softened.  He  erected  another  fortress  (of  which  lar<^e 
traces  appear  still  to  remain)  at  South  Shoebury,  in  E^sex. 
a  few  mites  from  his  fbrmer  one.  With  his  main  army  h^* 
crossed  the  island  to  the  Severn ;  but  was  compelled  tu 
return  with  baffied  and  weakened  forces.  Before  the  wintiT 
came  on  he  assembled  another  army,  and  marched  to 
Chester  and  into  North  Wales;  but  being  every  wherv 
watched  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  be  marched  bark 
through  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  Mersey  Island,  tn 
Essex,  the  coast  of  which  he  always  chose  for  his  strong- 
holds, and  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  establish  a 
kingdom.  Ultimately  the  Danish  chief  was  compelled  tu 
abandon  England  aAer  three  years  of  incessant  hostihry 
(a.d.  894—896),  and  Essex  returned  peaceably  under  tlie 
West  Saxon  sway. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  (a.d.  901),  and  the  choice  <f 
Edward  the  Elder  as  his  successor,  iEthelwald,  or  Ethvl- 
wold.  son  of  Ethelbriht  or  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  elder  brother, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  having  taken  to  a  piratical  life,  an^i 
obtained  foreign  aid,  returned  and  subdued  Essex.  Tho 
subsequent  death  of  the  invader  in  battle  (a.d.  905)  put  an 
end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  Essex  to  the  sway  of  Edward, 
who  subsequentlv  rebuilt  or  fortified  Witham  (a.d.  9I3>,  m 
order  to  bridle  the  rebellious  temper  of.  the  Danish  colo 
nists ;  and  some  years  after  (a.d.  920)  fortified  Maldon.  In 
A.D.  921  he  took  by  storm  Colchester,  which  the  Danes,  with 
whom  he  was  now  at  war,  had  held,  and  strengthened  the 
place  by  repairing  the  fortifications;  he  alsio  defeated  an 
attack  of  the  Danes  upon  Maldon. 

In  A.D.  991.  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  Essex  was  agnin 
the  object  of  Danish  attack.  A  large  force  landed  and 
attacked  ^swich,  in  Sufiblk,  and  marching  from  thence  i.» 
Maldon,  defeated  and  slew  the  governor,  or  earl  of  fhtr 
county,  who  had  collected  some  forces  td  oppose  tbt?m 
they  were  bought  off  by  the  payment  of  a  large  wm.    In 
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iTc  a  0treagthtemei  br  bnek 
Icaftii  of  tbe  <9rigTsai  «r  voodra  pnt  of  the  ckoreii  ■  i9 
fKt'fec^  bT  14  hrad,  aad  H  ^^^  ^  <!>«  fpnns  of  thenoC 
vkrb  m  tiiedL  aod  boC  w  antKut  at  the  s^d^  'Little 
Maplcsfcad  €ii..irii  (Bear  Halsted)  k  a  bsf^iui^  of  great 
Btcreft,  birn^  tiie  htett  of  the  fcv  rovDd  chnrHws  m  the 
kingd/ra :  It  it  of  pcre  PrcorateH  diancter,  and  to  details 
fiAA,  b^t  TCfT  nod.*  The  chancel  ccd  of  thi»  chorch  u 
alio  iciBJnrcalar,  and  m  profaabiT  the  latert  crectiaii  of  that 
i»m  in  Eo^iaBd.  The  diioMter  of  the  cirmlar  pait  is 
aboot  2$  feet  <ct  34  feet  arcordm^  to  othen) :  it  has  a  pe- 
riitf  le  of  lix  clustered  eoiaans,  sapportio^  pointed  arches: 
the  vho4e  len^h  of  chorch  and  chaneel  is  aboat  64  feet 
South  OdLendoo  church,  near  the  Thnrrocks*  has  a  nmid 
lover*  each  as  WMf  be  commoahr  seen  in  NodUk,  but  boC 
m«'*h  eL««ahe.e :  it  has  aa  etabonOeiy  aad  Tariooslj  ca- 
nehed  Norman  door :  CoiiinghaiB  and  some  otha* churches 
hare  Noixiia  i»rt»a*. 

When  the  Cathoiic  reiision  resained  a  temporary  pre- 
doaiBacee  orer  the  Reformation  nndcr  Marj  L,  the  pene- 
cuiton  was  wegjwtw^m  in  Eawx.  Serenteeo  persons  (ire 
of  then  women)  were  bomt  at  Colchester,  and  one  died  in 
prisoii;  aad  two  persons  (one  a  woman)  were  bnmt  at 
Stratlbrd. 

The  Tear  1571  was  remarkable  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Flemish  refii^ees  at  Colchester;  ther  introduced  the 
woollen  manu^cture  into  that  and  seTcral  other  towns  in 


mad  itm 


to 


which  laj  ia  the  rfscr  to 

of  hetweea  two  and  three 
dK  rofalists  w«iB  forced 


thiaadaevenl 
at 
it  Beeeamrr  la  nahe  aa  fxamate  of  the'lcadefs  jf 
this  rising,  and  beinr  mTfinaed  hf  the  dcCenaiaation  nf 
a  eooncil  of  war«  otueied  Sir  Qarles  Locas*  Sir  Goorfe 
Lisle,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  aad  Cofead  Fvre  to  be 
dacated  the  day  Ae  town  was  giwea  api  Fanw  had 
escaped;  Gascoigne^  who  was  a  FkircBtiaa^  was  tewicfeJ ; 
bat  the  other  twa  were  ihal  aader  the  walk  of  Golchester 
CasUe. 

Ia  AJL  166i  and  1M6  Colcheiter  safced  se^neraly  frtnn 
the  pla^^ae.  In  the  ahorenamed  yean  4731  penons  died 
of  it:  aearly  SM  of  them  ia  oae  waek.  Ia  ajk  1684  the 
charter  of  Colchester  was  sanrcadered  to  the  cniwii,  and  a 
new  charter  granted  the  saaw  3FCBr,  whkh  was  reniodelled 
by  James  II.  ajk  16&9 ;  but  after  the  Revolution  the  oh> 
gmal  charter  was  restored. 

The  faistoiy  of  the  eoonty  pmeats  no  later  erents  of  any 


When  the  Spaniards  were  expected  to  attack  England 
with  their  Innncible  Armada  fA.D.  loSS),  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Tilbury,  where  a  body  of  more  than  18,<»l  0  men, 
nnder  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  posted.  Tilbury  Fort  was 
then  a  block-house,  which  had  been  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  rirer;  it  was  at  a  subsequent 

Criod  (upon  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Dutch  sailing  up  the 
edway.  A.n.  1667,  and  burning  the  ships  at  Chatham), 
enlarged  and  made  a  regular  fortification,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  camp  at  Tilbury  was  lisited  by  Eltraheth,  whose  pre- 
senee  increased  the  general  enthusiasm.  Colchester  on 
this  occasion  ftimishea  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  In  1593  the  same  town  furnished  three  ships 
lor  the  expedition  to  Cadis. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  a  Spanish  fleet  eaosed  alarm  by  appearing  off 
Harwich;  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  ]and(A.i».  1625). 
In  the  civil  war  at  the  close  of  the  mine  reign,  Essex  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  parhament,  and  joined 
in  an  association  for  mntual  aid  and  succour  with  the  other 
eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, Cambrid^,  and  Herts; 
this  was  called  the  Eastern  Association.  The  towns  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  tmon  a  requisition  fiom  the  committee 
of  both  houses^  raised  8000  men  ibr  the  serrice  of  the  par- 
liament, besides  large  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
which  they  sent  to  the  parliament  at  other  times.  Tlie 
county  appeals  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  immediate 
sufferings  of  the  civil  war  during  the  oontmuanee  of  the 
main  contest ;  but  m  the  year  1648  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  isolated  and  abortive  attempts  of  the  royalists,  the 
namtives  of  which  fonn  so  many  episodes  in  the  grmt  his- 
tory of  the  war.  A  part  of  the  royalist  forces,  whieh  had 
baea  nieed  in  Kent  tinder  Gccing,  earl  of  Norwich,  and 


flMorant*s  Hittnrjf  f^Enex;  BtmtHf  ^f  En^and  and 
Bales;  Ordmamee  Smrvef  of  Emwct ;  Convbeare  and  Phil- 
lips s  Omthmes  ^  the  Geoiogf  of  EngUmd  and  HafeM ; 
Yonng^s  Asrindiare  of  Etter  ;  Rickinn*s  Gothic  Arrhi- 
tertmrt;  Turner's  AngJo-Saxotu ;  Ercunkm  m  Es»rr; 
Parliowtentanf  Faperty  ^.) 


Pofulatiom. — ^Essex  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  but 
few  of  its  inhabitants  are  ea^ged  in  manu&ctures.  Of 
79,023  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  in 
the  county  in  1831,  4 3,6 S3  were  engaged  in  a^cultunl 
pursuits,  and  only  871  in  manufactures  or  in  makuii: 
manufacturing  machinery.  Of  these  latter  500  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  manufiMAare  of  sflk  goods,  principally  at 
Braintree,  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall,  and  Bockiog' ;  at 
Halsted  there  were  SOsflk-machine  makers ;  about  30  men 
were  engaged  in  the  manuftctare  of  gunpowder  at  the  gt>- 
vemment  establishment  at  Waltham  Abbey.  At  Wcs; 
Ham,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  operative  cheinistr> 
gives  employment  'to  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Es>€\ 
ranks  the  eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  m 
this  respect  retains  the  sime  position  as  in  181 1. 

The  population  of  this  connty  at  each  of  the  fimr  periods 
in  whica  the  census  was  taken  diving  the  present  century 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


Mak>. 
lll,3o6 
124,839 
144,909 
159,015 


TnlaL 

226,437 
252,473 
289,424 
317,507 


ptrcent 


11.49 

14.63 

9.50 


115,081 
127,634 
144,515 
158,492 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
91,070,  or  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent,  which  is  17  per 
cent  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  Rng* 
land. 

Hie  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  population,  &c^ 
of  every  hundred  as  taken  in  1831 :— 


Chafford 
ChdiuHfbrd  . 
Ci  lire  ring 


Tliursiable  . 

Uttll•^ford     .         .  .  . 

W;ililiam       .... 
W.nstrce  .... 

Withara         .        ■  . 
Cclclicstcr  (borough  &  liberty) 
Iliivwicb  (borough) 
RIaWuQ  (borough) 
SuilVoH-Walden  (town)   . 

Totals 


37,152   6i,319   354     1,660 


I,B15 

502 

297 

7,019 

2,312 

2,23!) 

2,646 

16,609 

9es 

60; 

401 

5,092 

2,832 

1,83E 

91t 

13,900 

612 

14S 

10< 

2.044 

1,3J5 

200 

5,184 

1,781 

521 

36\ 

6,338 

i,o-s 

266 

143 

3.445 

1,052 

333 

297 

3,933 

SDJ 

48 -i 

303 

3.381 

S.032 

2,301 

i.io: 

19,896 

2.631 

1.05-t 

G9( 

10,852 

1,787 

(115 

3u; 

1.S82 

Ml 

41- 

7,120 

2.9  Ul 

l,09i 

73: 

11,479 

749 

2911 

173 

3.051 

73i 
655 

559 

375 
67 

4.172 
2,271 

490 

2,0  ;  9 

500 
9J9 

6.494 
7,471 

12-2 

3U6 

296 

1,859 

271 

534 

195 

2,317 

34,589 

18,282 

;i2,44)j 

159,015 

16,313 
4,896 
13,279 


3,863 
3.431 

20,287 


8,696 
2,398 


13,181 

34,924 
9.9SS 


1R2I 

)il31 


e  137,140,  being 

312,230  „ 

254,837 
272,593  „ 


12     1  fur  each  inhikbilaut. 
4    8 
17    7 


17     2 


Tlie  sura  expendsd  fur  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
enrluii;  Much,  I83fi.  was  185,394/.  17(.;  and  assuming 
tlial  tlie  population  had  increased  at  tlie  tamo  rale  of  per 
ri^ntage  since  1631  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the 
iibove  sum  gives  an  averace  of  llf.  for  each  inhabiunt. 
These  averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
311(1  Wales. 

Tho  sum  raised  in  Essex  for  poor-rale,  couiUy-rafe, 
find  other  local  purposes.  In  the  year  ending  the  25lh 
of  March,  1833,  was  311,961/.  I8».,  and  was  levied  upon 
ihe  various  descriptions  of  properly  as  follows: — 

£.       «. 
On  land    .  .  .  231.571  IS 

Dwelling-houses    ,  .  52,137    2 

Mills,  factories.  Sec.  .  6,859     2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       1,373  16 
Tiiu  amount  expended  was; — 

£.     *. 

I        Tor  Ihe  relief  of  the  poor      .  .  263.629     6 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  8,190    5 

yor  oiher  purposes .  ,  .  39,928    3 

313,747  14 

In  the  returns  mode  up  for  subsequent  years,  the  de- 

~  --  lions  of  property  assessed  ore  not  specified.     In  the 

i  1834,  1835,  and  1636  there  were  raised  291,010/.  Is., 

124/.  S».,  and  228.811/.  19*.,  respectively,  and  the  ex- 

peiidilure  of  each  year  was  as  follows :  — 


d.,  disbursed   as 
d. 


(IS,U3   M 

|S3,71fl     6 


■1  noMiapiDriid      ,C9W,3!a  19         S53.311   8        ',09,010    3 
■aving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836. 
:>ared  with  that  expended  in  1634,  was  therefore 
»  C,  No.  899. 


about  20  per' cent. ;  and  the  savinj(  effected  on  the  sum  ex  ■ 

pended  for  the  relief  of  the  pout  was  not  quile  23  per  cent. 

I  1836.  01  compared  with  the  expendilure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusla  in  Esstw,  as  ascertained  in 

i34,  is  11  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge 

249;   the  annual  income  in  1834,  arising  from  the  tofts 

and  parish  composition,  was  34,304/.  1 5/.  1  d.,  and  the  annual 

-(penditure  39,357/.  12».  4d. 

The  county  expenditure    in  1 834,  -  exclusive  of  that  for 

the  relief  of  ihe  poor,  was  18,847/.  IOj.  6 

follows  :— 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.     . 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  audi 

maintaining  prisoners.  &c.         .      ) 

Shire  balls  ana  courls  of  justice—) 

building,  repairing,  &c.  .      J 

Prosecutions  .  .  , 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .  . 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

n  oflranspwls 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— high  and  special  .  . 

Coroner  ... 

Miscellaneous  ... 

Total         .  .  .  18,847   10     6 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
n  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820.  1827,  and 
834,  were  19U8,  2686,  and  3837  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  273  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  384  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  978  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions,  m  eoch  of  the  years 
1631,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any' costs  were 
paid  out  of  the  county-rales,  were  386,  351,  and  398  re- 
spectively. Among  the  persons  charged  with  offencesi 
there  were  committed  for— 

.  1B31.  ISSi,  1833. 

Felonies     .        .        .293  319  321 

Misdemeanors      .         .    '     93  32  77 

The  tulal  number  of  committals  in  each  of  Ihe  same 
eats  was  407,  445,  and  460  respet lively, 

1S31.  ItSi.  IS33. 

The  number  convicted  was     .     323  313         337 

acquitted  ,      52  59  72 

Discharged  by  proclamation         32  71  Si 


297 

7     0 

315   1 

.     II 

SS2 

1     2 

345   1 

fi 

I,S24 

7   11 
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In  1836  at  tbe  ajeises  and  sessions  619  persons  were 
diarged  with  crimes  in  Essex.  Of  these  49  were  charged 
with  oflences  against  the  person,  3 1  of  which  were  for  com- 
mon assaults;  there  were  74  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  violence ;  and  442  committed  without  vio- 
lence ;  1  for  sending  threatening  letters ;  6  for  forging  and 
uttering  fklse  money ;  I  for  killing  cattle ;  2  for  deer  steal- 
ing ;  and  42  for  riot.  Of  the  whole  numher  of  offenders, 
446  were  convicted,  123  were  acquitted,  and  against  51  no 
bill  was  found,  or  no  prosecution  ensued.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 20  were  condemned  to  death,  none  of  whom  were 
executed,  1 7  had  their  sentence  commuted  for  transportation, 
and  three  for  imprisonment;  133  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  various  periods ;  279  to  imprisonment,  235  of 
whom  for  only  six  months  or  under;  2  were  whipped;  5 
were  fined,  and  6  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  number  of 
offenders,  547  were  males  and  72 females;  293  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  283  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  31 
could  read  and  write  well,  and  only  1  had  received  superior 
instruction ;  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  1 1 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Essex  is  11,119,  being  1  in  29  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  7  of  the  male  population,  twenty  years 
of  a^e  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  1 59^.  5«.  9d.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 


There  are  fifteen  savings*  banks  in  Essex.   The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  No- 


vember were : — 


183S. 
8086 


1833. 
6535 


1834. 
9051 


1833. 


9390 


163'- 
9827 


Number  of  i 
depositors/ 

Ainount  of  l£268,333  277,754  289,767  302,061   312,386 
deposits  .  J 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1835 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under: — 


Not  exceeding  £20 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Above  200 


1836.  1836. 

Depositors.     DepostU.     Depositors.    Deposits. 


f> 

;t 
»» 


£37,301 
73,299 
78,931 
50,139 
37,734 
24,657 


5388 

2495 

1204 

406 

243 

91 


£38.307 
76,480 
83,189 
49,270 
41,534 
23,606 


9390       302,061       9827       312,386 

Education. — ^The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  returns  on  education,  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 

Scbools.  Scholars*  TotaL 

Infant  schools 88 

N  umber  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:— 

Males       ...  684 

Females  ...  766 

Sex  not  specified  932 


Daily  schools 1075 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males  .  .  • 
Females  .  .  . 
Sex  not  specified 


2,372 


13,559 

12,993 

4,053 


Thirty-seven  Sunday-schools  are  retumed  from  placM 

where  no  other  schools  exist,  and  the  children  (1513  id 
number)  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  ic 
attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-scb(><»! 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  a'^- 
but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  eutr> 
of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced  must  remain  unccr 
tain.  Seventy-seven  schools,  containing  5250  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned 
from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  knovn 
to  have  been  thus  far  created.  At  a  few  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  some  scholars  are  16  and  17  years  of  age.  Makinc 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  it  appears  that  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  this  county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


DcacnplioB  of 
Schools. 


Inrnnt  SrhooU 
Daily  Sch(X)ls 
SundaySctiuuls 


Total. 


Bye,down.«.t.|Byi,t,ert|.»ii.(,S;JSa^'    S^t^SS,' 


■at* 


8chb. 


97 

Si 


119 


Scfao- 
lar». 


3476 
13a9 


SohU. 


5 
US 

3S3 


4835       600 


30,605 


Schools.      .    1163  — 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    32,977 

Sunday  schools 438 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males       .      .      .  12,594 

Females  .      •      .  13,354 

Sex  not  specified  3,712 

29,660 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  15  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
p«ipulation  .since  1821;  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  during  the  ten 
yi'ar-  precedm!r  that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  residing  in  Essex  in 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  tl  *. 
above  statement  are : — 

Seliools.  Scbolafs. 

Infant  schoob  •  ... 

Daily  .  .  .31  1235 

Sunday  .  •  .91  7600— SSlJ 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: ^ 

SehoUn. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools    647,  containing  18,533 
Sunday-schools         .  .     230,  containing  18.5 SI 

One  hundred  and  one  boarding-schools  are  included  i:* 
the  number  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  tb*. 
county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  i : 
the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion, such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  everv  in- 
stance, especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters.  V.ai 
whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  togetl.c 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attachea  to  forty-H  . 
schools  in  this  county. 

ESSEX,  EARLS  OF.  Walter  DEVERKtrx,  first ea-!    . 
Essex,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devereux  and  Dorothy,  dau.  :- 
ter  of  George,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  born  in  CaennariL«-n- 
shire,  at  the  castle  of  his  grandfather,  Walter  Viacovr 
Hereford,  about  the  year  1540.    He  succeeded  to  the  tit]  ^ 
of  Viscount  Hereford  and  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  hi- 
nineteenth  year,  and  was  early  married  to  Lettice,  daugh-  - 
of  Sir  Francis  Knolles.    When  the  rebellion,  headed  bv  i\ . 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  broke  out  it; 
1569,  he  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and,  in  c  .. 
junction  with  other  forces,  compelled  the  rebels  to  ret n   • 
into  Scotland.    The  courage  that  he  displayed  durin.:  li  . 
warfare  recommended  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  \  .. 
ever  esteemed  his  loyalty  and  superior  inteUigence :  in  sr  - 
titude  for  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  her,  she  c*  -- 
ferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  created  him  t  .  - 
of  Essex  (1572).     He  now  became  so  great  a  favourite  w  .. 
the  queen,  that  Leicester  and  others  about  the  court,  jeal-  l* 
of  his  increasing  influence,  encouraged  Essex  to  enter  uj    .. 
a  scheme  for  subduing  and  colonizing  a  district  of  the  pr 
vince  of  Ulster.    He  had  for  some  time  contemplated  sv 
an  expedition,  and  having  been  persuaded  to  take  the  cct 
mand,  embarked  from  Liverpool  in  August,  1573,  in  t-*.  r 
pany  with  Lord  Darcy,  Lord  Rich,  and  other  persons 
distinction.     He  contracted  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  e\' 
pense  of  the  undertaking,  in  consideration  of  which  lie  \»  • 
to  have  one  half  of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  establi&l?^^. 
His  arms  at  the  outset  met  with  various  success :  but  ai  - ' 
a  time  his  English  friends  deserted  him,  and  their  lo5i«,    i  - 
gether  with  the  enmity  of  many  courtiers  at  home,   *o«»'. 
multiplied  difliculties  round  him.     He  was  obligetl  to  re- 
sume the  government  of  Ulster,  which  he  had  jreviovi-.' 
resifrned ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  0'N« 
when  his  pursuit  of  the  rebels  under  that  leader  gave  e^er-. 
prospect  of  success.     He  was  required  to  give  up  his  o<.r 
mand  when  he  had  nearly  dispossessed  the  Scots,  who    b:  - 
mvaded  the  western  islands  in  his  territory,  and  w:tli   t  : 
higher  title  than  that  of  captain  was  made  to  serve  at  the 
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ihat  hii  general  popularity  vas  undiminished.  So  deep 
was  his  impression  of  resentment  against  those  whom  he 
conceived  to  have  hiassed  the  queen  against  him,  that  he 
listened  to  the  rash  and  desperate  advice  of  Cuffe,  his 
secretary,  to  remove  Cecil,  Cooham,  and  Raleieh  hy  force 
from  the  queen's  councils.  In  order  to  strengtncn  his  in* 
terest,  the  gates  of  Essex  House  were  thrown  open  to  all 
persons  who  were  discontented  with  the  queen  or  her  ad- 
visers. With  the  same  view,  he  courted  both  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  and  a  concourse  met  daily  to  hear 
sermons  in  his  house.  The  multitude  that  attended  the 
delivery  of  these  discourses  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  vigilant  government  Essex  was  warned  to 
be  careful  of  his  safety,  and  his  attendance  was  required 
before  the  counciL  At  this  summons  he  took  alarm,  fear- 
ing a  renewal  of  his  imprisonment,  and  consequently  the 
defeat  of  his  scheme.  He  determined  therefore  to  com- 
mence his  proceedings  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday, 
February  8,  1600-1);  and  during  the  night  messengers 
were  sent  in  all  directions  to  acquaint  Essex's  friends  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigh  and  Lord  Cobham.  In 
consequence  of  this  intelligence,  Lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
eagle,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  with  nearly 
300  other  gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  where  it 
was  divulged  that  Essex  had  resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself 
of  his  enemies  by  forcing  his  way  to  the  queen,  and  inform- 
ing her  of  his  danger  from  those  who  had  so  long  abused 
their  influence  with  her  majesty.  Essex  having  shut  up 
within  his  gates  the  lord  keeper,  the  chief  justice,  and 
others  whom  the  queen,  aware  of  what  was  passing,  had 
Sent  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  proceeded  with 
his  friends  to  the  city,  where,  crying  *  For  the  queen,  for  the 
queen,  a  plot  is  laid  against  my  life,'  he  tried  to  enlist  the 
citizens  in  his  favour.  But  notwithstanding  his  popularity, 
not  one  man  took  arms.  The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  either 
mistaken  or  unknown.  At  length  the  earl  endeavoured  to 
return  home,  but  a  party  of  soldiers  met  him  at  Ludgate, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was  twice  shot  through 
the  hat.  At  length  he  reached  Essex  House,  but  after  a 
short  defence  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  and 
with  Lord  Southampton  was  committed  to  the  Tower :  the 
Test  of  the  conspirators  were  lodged  in  %^rious  other  prisons. 
He  was  tried  for  treason  in  Westminster-hall  on  tne  19th 
of  February,  condemned,  and  executed  25th  of  the  same 
month.  (Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.) 

A  sketch  of  the  character  of  Essex  has  lately  appeared 
in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieto  (vol.  Ixv.,  p.  21), 
which  also  dispkys  the  ingratitude  of  I^rd  Bacon  to- 
wards his  zealous  friend  and  patron.  We  extract  the 
following  remarks :— *  Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem  ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we 
regard  his  early  and  terrible  end  is  diminished  by  the  con- 
sideration that  he  put  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion  for  objects  purely  personal. 
Still  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  for  a  man  so 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  generous :  for  a  man  who,  while  he 
conducted  himself  towaitls  his  sovereign  with  a  boldness 
Fuch  as  was  then  found  in  no  other  subject,  conducted  him- 
self- towards  his  dependants  with  a  delicacy  such  as  has 
rarely  been  found  in  anv  other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar 
herd  of  benefactors,  he  aesired  to  inspire  not  gratitude  but 
atfection.  He  tried  to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  feel 
t«i wards  him  as  towards  an  equal.'  His  mind  was  ardent 
and  susceptible,  and  naturally  disposed  to  the  admiration  of 
all  that  is  great  and  beautiful. 

He  left  one  son  (of  whom  we  give  an  account  in  the  next 
article)  and  two  daughters.  Frances  married  first  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Dorothy 
was  the  wifb  first  of  Sir  Henrv  Shirley,  and  lastly  of  William 
StaiTord,  of  Blatherwyck,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Robert  Deverextx,  third  earl  or  Essex,  was  bom  in 
Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  1592.  He  was  sent  to 
Eton  bv  his  grandmother,  who,  after  his  father*s  death, 
received  him  into  her  house;  and  in  1602  he  was  re- 
moved to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  the  warden,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henr})  Sarile,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  &ther,  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  was 
restored  to  his  hereditar)-  honours  in  1603,  and  three  years 
afterwards  was  unhappily  married  to  lady  Frances  Howard, 
a  child  of  no  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  The  new-married 
rouple  being  too  yonnff  to  live  together,  Essex  was  sent  to 
«iproye  himself  abroad ;  while  the  bcide,  who  was  celebrated 


for  her  beauty,  continued  wift  her  mother.  It  was  Ibor  jMXf 
before  he  returned  to  claim  his  wife,  and  in  the  maan 
time  she  had  contracted  so  great  an  affection  for  lord 
Rochester,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  that  until  she 
was  compelled  by  her  &ther,  she  coidd  not  be  brooghft 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband.  The  union  never  waa  a 
happy  one.  Not  many  months  after  they  had  met.  abe 
instituted  proceedings  against  him  praying  for  a  aepa* 
ration  on  a  real  or  pretended  charge  of  pnyucal  diaability. 
A  divorce  was  granted,  and  the  lady  was  soon  after  maLrried 
to  lord  Rochester.  The  slur  thus  cast  upon  Baaex  drove 
him  to  the  retirement  of  his  country-house  and  the  pursuit 
of  rural  occupations.  After  some  years  however,  a  solitary 
life  became  irksome  to  him.  Tired  of  inaction,  he  joined 
lord  Oxibrd  in  1620,  raised  a  troop*  and  marched  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  war  against  Holland.  In  the  winter 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  opposition  to  the 
government  rendered  him  unpopular  at  court ;  indeed  the 
reception  that  he  met  with  at  nome  was  so  little  agreeable 
that  he  willingly  renewed  his  mditary  avocatiooa  abroad 
during  the  two  following  summers,  and  in  1625  aeain  raised 
a  troop,  with  which  he  sailed  lo  aid  the  United  Frovinces. 
His  disposition  and  capability  for  military  service  now  struck 
the  king,  and  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  w  hich 
was  employed  in  a  fhiitless  expedition  against  Spain,  lie 
engaged  in  another  expedition  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
afterwards  bold  enough  to  marry  a  second  time.  In  this 
second  choice  of  a  wife  (the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet) 
he  was  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  in  his  first  It  is  true 
indeed  that  tne  lady  soon  after  her  marriage  bore  a  son, 
which  Essex  owned  and  christened  after  his  name,  but  her 
familiarities  with  Mr.  Uvedale  gave  him  cause  to  auspert 
her  fidelity,  and  after  much  mutual  crimination,  on  the  one 
side  for  inconstancy,  on  the  other,  a  renewal  of  former 
charges,  a  separation  took  place.  The  child  died  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  Essex  never  showed  ftirther  inclination  to  ma- 
trimony. Between  his  journey  to  Ireland  in  1632  and  his 
appointment  in  the  fleet  that  sailed  to  Holland  in  1633, 
he  spent  his  time  either  in  his  house  at  Chartley,  or  in 
London.  His  inclination  to  seek  popularity  among  the  pres- 
byterians  was  evident  and  undisguised ;  nevertheless  the 
king  employed  him  as  lieutenant-general  of  his  troops  that 
were  sent  against  the  Covenanters  (1639).  In  1640  be  wa^ 
one  of  twelve  peers  that  signed  a  petition  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  and  an  attempt  made  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  state  without  further  bloodshed.  He  «a» 
also  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Ripon  to  treat  with 
the  Scots ;  and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  king  saw  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  shovud  endeaviiir 
to  conciliate  the  presbyterian  party,  he  made  Essex  loitl 
chamberlain.  It  was  the  wish  of  many  of  the  royaUsls  tLat 
Essex,  whose  popularity  was  great  among  the  presby tcrian>s 
should  also  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but 
Charles,  who  disliked  him  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
his  manner,  and  doubted  the  firmness  of  his  attachmeDt  to 
him,  refused  to  appoint  him,  and  would  ]rield  to  their  re- 
quests no  further  than  to  make  him  lieutenant-eeneral  vf 
his  forces  south  of  the  Trent.  When  the  Commons  demandid 
of  the  king  that  a  guard  should  be  raised  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  was  Essex  whom  they  desired  to  have  plaoeil 
at  its  head.  Charles,  unwilling  to  hsten  to  this  requi^u 
left  London  suddenly,  and  called  upon  Essex  to  follow  him , 
but  Essex,  indisposed  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  thank- 
less incivility  with  which  he  had  always  been  treated  a; 
court,  refuscNl  to  follow,  pleading  his  duty  to  remain  in  at- 
tendance of  parUament.  Vehemently  angry  at  thia  refusal, 
the  king  instantly  deprived  him  of  all  his  otficea.  Essex 
now  became  the  chief  favourite  and  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary or  presbyterian  party.  He  became  parUamenlary 
general  in  1642,  and  was  in  consequence  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  the  king.  He  opposed  Charles  m  person  ni 
Edgehill  (1642);  be  also  took  Reading  (1643),  but  oti 
account  of  a  disease  with  which  his  troops  were  infected,  be 
was  obliged  to  abandon  any  further  attack;  at  which  rbe 
disappointment  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  was  so  great, 
that  they  nearly  dismissed  him  from  his  command.  Ou 
the  recovery  and  reinforcement  of  his  soldiers  he  triumph  < 
antly  entered  Gloucester,  from  which  he  had  driven  ih.e 
king  away,  surprised  Cirencester,  and  after  fighting  cou- 
rageously at  the  doubtful  battle  of  Newbury,  succeeded  i-x 
covering  London.  As  the  supporters  of  the  parliam^fiit 
were  supposed  to  be  numerous  m  (Cornwall,  in  the  hope  <»f 
increasing  his  forces  he  marched  to  that  county  pur»ucU 
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by  the  niya4ut  troopt;  the  number  of  adberents  bov* 
ever  had  been  exaggerated,  his  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed, and  aa  he  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  his  pur- 
suers, the  scaraty  of  provisions  began  to  be  severely  felt 
At  this  crisis  the  king  proposed  a  treaty;  but  Essex  had  no 
authority  to  make  any  agreement  without  the  sanction  of 
his  narliamentary  masters;  and  as  the  royalists,  finding 
that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  king's  offer,  continued  to 
press  their  advantage,  after  some  of  his  troops  had  aban- 
doned him,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  by  sea  firom  Fowey. 
Having  sailed  ftom  Plymouth  to  London,  he  onoe  more 
collected  an  army,  and  was  placed  at  its  head,  but  an 
illness  compelled  him  to  quit  nis  command.  When  he  re- 
turned to  London  he  found  a  state  of  confosion  and  distrust 
that  scarce  oould  be  exceeded.    At  a  meeting  held  at  his 
house  it  was  proposed  to  impeach  Cromwell,  but  this  served 
no  other  purpose  than  to  irritate  that  leader.    iThe  inde- 
pendents soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  carrying  the  '  self- 
den3ring  ordinance,'  which  forbad  members  of  either  house 
of  parliament  to  hold  any  command  in  the  army:  thus 
Essex  ceased  to  be  parhamentary  general.    It  was  voted 
that  ibr  his  services  he  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duke,  and  be  granted  a  pension  of  10,000/.  a  year.    He  did 
not  however  live  to  enjoy  these  honours,  being  carried  off 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  illness  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.     He  was  publicly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  defects  in  his  character  were  indecision  and 
vacillation ;  when  he  erred  it  was  more  firom  want  of  Judg- 
ment than  from  bad  intention.  His  bearing  was  always 
manly,  and  his  courage  has  never  been  impeached.  At  his 
death  the  title  became  extinct.  (Hume's  History  f^  Eng- 
land; BioffTMhia  Britannica;  Biographie  IhdverMeUe.) 

ESSLINGSN,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  for  the 
Wiirtemberg  province  of  the  Neckar,  as  well  as  for  the  baili- 
wic  of  Esslingen,  lies  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  surrounded  by  heights  crowned  with 
forests  and  vineyards,  in  48**  44'  N.  lat,  and  9°  19^  E.  long. 
It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire, 
and  the  fiivourite  residence  of  some  of  the  emnerors.  The 
inner  town  has  massive  walls  and  towers  rouna  it ;  and  the 
five  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
while  another  is  attached  to  the  old  burg  which  lies  upon  a 
hill,  are  also  protected  by  stout  walls.  It  has  five  churches, 
that  of  St.  Mary  being  distinguished  by  its  fine  Gothic 
spire,  a  handsome  town-hall,  an  hospital  richly  endowed  witii 
the  property  of  some  suppressed  religious  houses,  a  high 
school,  the  head  seminaiy  of  the  kingdom  for  educating 
teachers,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  elementary  schoolsr  and 
a  population  of  about  6250,  of  whom  about  100  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  100  Jews.  Esslingen  has  manufactures  of 
woollens*  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  wine,  lackered  iron  and 
tin  ware,  paper,  &c.,  and  a  good  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  The  parish  of  Esslingen  comprises  the  well- 
known  Esslingen-Gebiet,  a  succession  of  hamlets  scattered 
along  the  heights  between  the  town  and  Rothenberg,  and 
carried  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  range. 

ESSLINGEN,  or  fiSSLING,  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 
small  village  of  about  280  inhabitants,  in  the  circle  of  the 
I^wer  Mannhartsberg,  in  Lower  Austria,  about  seven  miles 
ea«»t  of  Vienna.  It  is  connected  by  historical  recollections 
with  the  adjacent  village  of  Aspem  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
it.  The  ground  between  these  two  places  was  the  scene  of 
a  sBA^ere  conflict  between  the  French  under  Napoleen,  and 
the  Austrians,  which  begun  on  the  21st  and  terminated  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1809,  when  the  latter  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Aspem,  and  the  former  of  Esslingen.  By  the  Aus- 
trians the  conflict  was  therefore  called  that  of  Aspem ;  but 
by  the  French  that  of  Essling,  firom  which  village  Marshal 
Massena  covered  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  forces,  and  after- 
wards derived  the  ducal  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
French  emperor. 

ESSOIGNS.  Latin  Essornum,  French  Esfoigne,  or  Ex- 
nine  (apparently  from  the  Latin  Exonerate,  to  exonoate, 
but  see  Du  Gauge,  in  voc  Sunnis),  is  the  allegation  of  an 
excuse  for  non-appearance  by  a  person  summoned  to  answer 
^n  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service  at  a  court  baron. 
There  were  various  causes  of  excuse,  such  as  illness, 
fulling  among  thieves,  floods,  &c 

A  party  might  essoign  himself  three  times  by  sending  a 
substitute  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  non-appearances, 
and  it  formerly  served  as  an  imparlance  or  a  craving  for  a 
longer  time  by  a  defendant  to  make  answer  in  real  and 
mixed  actions 


Enoign  deny  qfihe  Term.  The  first  return  day  in  every 
term  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  day  of  the  term  (until 
essoigns  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  cast  in  personal  ac>- 
tionsj,  and  on  that  day  the  courts  sat  to  take  essoigns  or 
excuses  fh>m  such  as  dud  not  appear  to  the  summons  or  the 
writ;  wherefore  it  was  called  tne  essoi^  day. 

The  essoign  or  general  return  day  is  now  regulated  by 
1  William  IV.,  chap.  3,  which  enacts  '  That  all  writs  usually 
returnable  before  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respectively,  on  ge- 
neral return  days,  maybe  made  returnable  on  the  third  day 
exclusive,  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  on  any 
day,  not  being  Sunday,  between  that  day  and  the  third  day 
exclusive  before  the  last  day  of  Uie  term;  and  the  day  for  ap- 
pearance shall,  as  heretofore,  be  the  third  day  after  such  term.' 

ESTATE,  in  law,  signifies  that  title  or  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other  efi^ects. 
It  is  either  real,  comprising  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments held  or  enjoyed  for  an  estate  of  fireehold ;  or  personal, 
comprising  interests  for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  nereditaments,  and  property  of  every  other  description. 
Personal  estate  [Chattels]  goes  to  the  executors,  and  is 
primarily  liable  for  payment  of  debts. 

Real  estate  may  be  considered  under  three  heads : — (1) 
the  quantity  of  estate,  t.  «.,  the  amount  of  interest  in  the 
owner ;  (2)  the  time  when  that  interest  is  to  commence ; 
and  (3)  the  quality  of  estate,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed. 

1.  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold  tenure  [Copy- 
hold], or  what  are  called  customary  freeholds,  are  either 
of  fireehold  or  less  than  freehold.  The  former  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  ;  freeholds  of  inheritance,  and  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance.  Freeholds  of  inheritance  admit 
of  a  further  subdivision,  into  inheritances  absolute,  called 
fees  simple,  and  inheritances  limited,  called  qualified  or 
base  fees,  and  fees  conditional.  A  fireehold  of  inheritance 
absolute  or  fee  simple  is  the  largest  estate  which  the  law 
allows  to  a  subject;  the  owner  may  freely  dispose  of  it  to 
whom  he  pleases  in  his  lifetime  by  deed  or  by  will,  and  if  he 
dies  without  making  any  disposition,  it  descends  to  such  of 
his  kindred  as  the  law  marks  out  as  his  heir. 

A  qualified  or  base  fee  has  some  qualification  or  limit 
annexed,  which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs  tenants  of  the  manor 
qf  Dale.  Whenever  A  or  his  heirs  cease  to  be  tenants  of 
Uiat  manor,  their  estate  is  entirely  determined,  though 
during  its  continuance  the  proprietor  has  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  if  he  were  absolute  tenant  in  fee  simple. 

A  conditional  fee  at  common  law  was  a  fee  restrained  to 
some  particular  heira  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by  which  limitation  his  lineal 
hein  female  and  collaterals  were  excluded ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  estates  tail.  It  was  held  that  if  the  donee,  in  the 
case  supposed,  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  or  if,  after  a 
male  child  was  born,  no  alienation  were  made,  the  land 
should  revert  to  the  donor  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male  of 
the  donee's  body :  in  fact,  for  all  purposes  of  alienation 
it  was  a  fee  simple,  on  condition  that  the  donee  had 
male  issue ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  any  condition 
is  performed  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  was  annexed  becomes  absolutely  and  wholly 
unconditional.  The  nobility  however,  being  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  estates  in  their  own  fiimilies,  procured  the  Stat. 
Westm.  the  Second,  13  Ed.  L,  c  1,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  de  Donis  Conditionahbus,  to  be  made,  which 
enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed, 
and  that  the  land  should  go  to  the  heirs  specified,  if  tliere 
were  any,  or  if  none,  should  revert  to  the  donor.  Thus 
the  donor  acquired  an  estate  in  reversion,  which  could  only 
be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  estates  in  rever- 
sion, by  considering  the  conditional  fee  to  be  changed  into  a 
limited^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  a  particular 
estate.  This  kind  of  estate  was  called  an  estate  tail,  from 
the  word  taUiare,  to  cut,  being  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the 
whole  fee.  Means  were  soon  however  discovered  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  lawyers  to  enable  the  donee  and  his  heirs  of 
the  specified  description  to  cut  off  the  entail,  as  it  was  called. 
[CoNVBYAifCB,  Fins,  Rbcovxey.] 

A  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  which  the 
owner  has  for  his  own  life  only,  or  the  life  of  some  other 

?sr8on,  or  until  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 
he<followmg  are  mstances : — A  gift  to  A  until  B  returns 
from  Rome ;  but  if  the  gift  had  been  to  A  and  his  heira 
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^mtfl  B  retunu  ttom  Rome,  the  MUte  would  liara  been  a 
aualifled  or  base  fee ;  and  if  B  bad  died  without  returning 
Rom  Rome,  would  bave  become  a  fee  simple  absolute. 
Some  freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  arise  from  operation  of 
law,  as  tenant  in  tail  after  uossibility  of  issue  extinct,  which 
is  where  an  estate  is  limitea  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
to  be  begotten  on  the  body  of  B  his  wife,  which  is  called  an 
estate  tail  special  (as  distinguished  from  an  estate  tail  ge- 
neral, i.tf.  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  without  speci- 
fying the  woman  ftom  whom  they  must  spring).  If  B  dies 
without  children,  A  is  no  longer  tenant  in  tail,  but  tenant 
in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  law,  as  to  the  duration  of  his  estate,  as  simple  tenant 
for  life.  As  to  tenant  by  courtesy  and  tenant  in  dower,  see 
CoTTRTBSY  and  DOWBR. 

Of  estates  less  than  freehold  there  are  three  kinds — 
estates  for  years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  estate  for 
years  (wbicn  includes  an  estate  from  year  to  year)  is  per- 
sonal property,  and,  like  other  chattel  [Chattels],  upon 
the  death  of  the  owner,  without  having  disposed  of  it 
in  his  lifetime,  devolves  upon  his  executors  or  administra- 
tors. An  estate  at  will  arises  where  a  man  lets  lands 
to  another  expressly  at  the  will  of  both  parties  or  without 
limiting  any  certain  estate ;  either  party  may  put  an  end 
to  the  tenancy,  though,  for  the  sake  of  general  conve- 
nience, the  courts  strive  to  construe  them  as  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  six  months' 
notice  necessary  to  tneir  determination.  An  estate  by 
sufferance  arises  where  a  tenant,  who  has  entered  by  lawful 
title,  continues  in  possession  after  his  interest  has  deter- 
mined :  this  estate  may  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  time  by 
the  lawful  owner,  though,  aAer  acceptance  of  rent,  the 
law  would  consider  it  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  estates  confers  any  power  of 
alienation.  All  these  estates,  real  and  personal,  freehold 
or  less  than  freehold,  freeholds  of  inheritance  or  not  of  in- 
heritance, may  become  subject  to  another  qualification,  and 
he  called  estates  upon  condition, being  such  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  some  un- 
certain event  whereby  the  estate  may  be  either  originally 
created   or   enlarged   or  finally  defeated.     [Condition; 

MORTOAOB.] 

2.  Estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy. 
The  former  kind  of  estate  requires  no  explanation  here. 

The  latter,  involving  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
learning  in  English  law,  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
and  reversion,  and  by  executory  devise  or  bequest;  and 
a^ain,  remainders  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
vested  or  contingent.  [Remainoxr;  Retbrsion.]  An 
executory  devise  or  bequest  is  such  a  limitation  of  a  future 
estate  or  interest  in  lands  or  chattels  as  the  law  admits  in 
the  case  of  a  will,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation 
in  conveyances  at  common  law.  It  is  only  an  indulgence 
allowed  to  a  man's  last  will  and  testament,  where  otherwise 
the  words  of  the  will  would  be  void ;  for  wherever  a  future 
interest  is  so  limited  by  a  will  as  to  fall  within  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such 
an  interest  is  not  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  re- 
mainder.   [Will.] 

3.  Eistates  may  be  enjoyed  in  four  ways ;  in  severalty,  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common. 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  when  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his 
own  right  without  any  other  person  being  joined  with  him. 

An  ^2Ktate  in  joint  tenancy  is  when  au  estate  is  granted 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the 
law  construes  them  to  be  joint  tenants  unless  the  words  of 
the  grant  expressly  exclude  such  construction ;  they  have 
unity  of  interebt,  of  title,  of  time  of  vesting,  and  of  posses- 
hion,and  upon  the  decease  of  one,  his  whole  interest,  unless 
disposed  of  by  him  in  bib  lifetime,  remains  to  the  survivor  or 
sur%  ivon. 

An  estate  in  coparcenary  is  when  an  estate  of  inheritance 
descends  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons,  who 
are  called  parceners,  and  amongst  parceners  there  is  no 
survivorship. 

An  estate  in  common  is  when  tr^o  or  more  persons  hold 
proiKTtv.  by  dii»tinct  titles  and  for  different  interests,  but  by 
unity  ot  possession. 

All  thcHe  three  last -mentioned  modes  of  joint  and  undi- 
vided possession  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties  iu- 
t«retted,  either  by  prescribed  modea  of  conveyance  or  by 
pvtitioiu    [Partition.] 


EstatM  aid  abo  le^  or  aquitaUe.  It  ia  a  lagal  estate 
when  the  owner  is  m  the  actual  seisin  or  poaaesaion,  mz<d 
also  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  himself  or  in  tru»i 
for  some  other  person.  An  equitable  estate  ia  when  aooic 
other  person,  not  the  person  who  is  the  actual  and  ler^ 
owner,  is  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  property 
of  which  that  other  is  in  possession.  The  power  of  ib* 
beneficial  owner  over  his  equitable  estate  is  as  complete  u 
if  he  were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate.    [TaijeT ;  Equitn*  ' 

ESTE,  HOUSE  OF,  one  of  the  oldest  histohoal  famil  >^ 
of  modem  Europe,  and  the  oldest  among  those  which  have 
retained  sovereign  power  to  the  present  time,  the  hou^c  • «' 
Savoy  uerhaps  excepted.     Some  chronologista,  such   »* 
Pigna,  have  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  genealogy  <  i 
the  house  of  Este  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  sera,  when  ^K«.• 
find  the  names  of  Atius,  Aurelius,  and  Tiberius  mentioned  •> 
princes  of  Este,  V icenza,  and  Feltre.     But  to  pretend  :  j 
ascertain  the  Uneal  succession  of  these  princes  down  to  th'> 
ninth  century  is  a  matter  at  least  very  dubious.    Tlie  m  •.-•• 
sober  and  judicious  Muratori,  in  his  *  Antichit4  Esteit  t.' 
has  traced  the  ancestry  of  the  Este  to  the  dukea  and  mnr- 
quises  who  governed  Tuscany  as  a  great  imperial  fief  umltr. 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  and  who  were  probably,  iiKv 
most  other  great  Italian  feudatories  at  that  time,  of  L^rit»- 
bard  origin.    Some  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mario  £quit\.  1 1, 
in  his  '  History  of  Mantua,'  state  positively  that  they  \(»:j 
Longobards,  and  related  to  theLungobard  dukea  of  Spuli  i  . 
The  succession,  however,  of  these  marquises  or  duk^v 
among  whom  are  registered  two  of  the  name  of  Adalbi  n. 
in  the  ninth  centurv,  is  not  clearly  ascertained  until  v'^ 
come  to  another  Adalbert,  who  is  styled  marquis,  but    - 
whom  little  is  known,  and  who  died  about  a^d^  917.     IIo 
left,  however,  two  sons,  Guide  and  Lamberto,  who  v r* 
stripped  of  their  fiefs  by  Hugo  and  Lotharius,  kiiigb  •  i 
Italy.    A  son  or  nephew  of  either  Guide  or  Lamb^i*>. 
named  Oberto,  took  the  part  of  Berengahus  II.,  who  h  '_« 
elected  king  of  Italy  about  a.d.  950;  and  this  Obertu  v::* 
possessed,  either  by  inheritance  or  through  the  favoui  . 
Berengahus,  of  several  fiefs  in  Tuscany  and  Lunie:ai .. 
Being  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Ben-ri;:'.- 
rius,  he  was  one  of  the  Italian  nobles  who  repaired  to  O- 
of  Saxony  to  ofier  him  the  crown  of  Italy.    Otho,  ou  t .« 
exaltation,  appointed  Oberto  comes  sacri  palatii,  which  \«  .> 
one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  him  i : 
marriage  his  daughter  Alda.    Oberto  died  about  the  >i  i: 
972,  leaving  two  sons,  Adalbert  and  Oberto  II.,  the  la::.: 
of  whom  was  lord  of  Lunigiana  and  of  the  county  of  Obe  rt  c  r. . 
in  Tuscany.    Oberto  took  the  part  of  Hardouin.  man^^  • 
of  Ivrea,  against  Henry  of  Bavaria,  for  the  crown  of  Itii.^ 
Oberto  died  about  1014,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ^.^. 
Alberto  Azzo  I.,  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  bis  o'.  . 
Alberto  Azzo  or  Albertazzo  U.    This  Albertazzo,  be«:  i'<< 
his  paternal  fiefs  of  Lunigiana  and  Tuscany,  inherited  wl^. 
from  his  uncle  Ugo  the  fiefs  of  Este,  Rovigo,  and  Ca>..- 
maggiore,  in  Lombardy.  In  the  ye^  1046  he  waa  appoir.-  . 
by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  count  and  governor  of  M.Ln  . 
and  soon  after  he  married  Kunitza,  or  Cunegonda,  of  \^: 
great  German  house  of  \Vel(  and  sister  to  Welf  III^  <. 
whom  the  Emperor  Henry  had  bestowed  the  duch>  m 
Carinthia  and  the  march  of  Verona.     Welf  III.,  dyiz 
without  issue,  his  inheritance  fell  to  his  sister's  eldest  s  . 
by  Albertazzo,  who  took  the  name  of  Welf  IV.    This  W-  : 
IV.  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  about  1070,  and  from  h... 
the  line  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  known  also  by  t:. 
name  of  Este-Guelphs,  is  descended. 

Albertazzo  having  lost  his  German  wife,  married  Gun- 
enda,  countess  of  Maine  in  France,  by  whom  he  had  tn 
fions,  Folco  and  Hugo.    To  Folco  he  left  his  Italian  vhtrw*.  >, 
and  Hugo  inherited  the  French  property  of  his  niuil.t ;. 
namely,  the  county  of  Maine,  which  he  afterwards  &i .  i 
Hugo  married  a  aaughtor  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the   o  :,- 
qucrorof  Naples,  and  died  without  issue.     Muratori  tr* 
scribes  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  dated  a_. 
1077,  confirming  the  possessions  of  the  Italian  fiefs  to  11. .  . 
and  Folco,  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo  of  Este.     Folco  a:    : 
his  father's  death  was  sued  by  his  half-brother  Welf  K-.  . 
share  of  his  paternal  inheritance  ;  but  aAer  a  long  cont^  i 
tion,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Folco  retai:  ■  . 
the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  estates,  including  the  tU'    : 
K^te.     Folco  died  in  1135,  and  his  son  Obizzo  suc^in  <• 
him.    Like  his  father,  he  assumed  the  title  of  ma rqu^-    : 
Este,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  by  which  his  house  \»  >• 
designated   ever  after.     The  town  of  Este,  buili    lu-*: 
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Fniid*  L  was  not  much  better  than  bit  iktber.    He 
aflected  a  great  zeal  for  religioii,  bad  bis  food  scnipuUmily 
iwiffhed  00  fast  ^ys,  and  be  sentenced  a  relatiye  of  Mar- 
•M  Gassion  to  be  sbot  forwent  of  proper  respect  wbQe  at 
church.    He  first  separated  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the 
pepulation  at  Modena  in  1630«  and  confined  them  to  the 
Obetto.    He  began  the  magnificent  ducal  palace  at  Mo- 
dena as  well  as  the  country  residence  and  gardens  at  Sas- 
«uolo.    His  successor*  Alfonso  IV.,  received  in  1660  of  the 
«mperor  Leopold  the  investiture  of  the  principality  of  Cor- 
reggio,  which  he  had  previously  purchased.    Alfonso  loved 
the  fine  arts,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Este  gallery  of 
paintings.    He  left  at  his  death  a  son  two  years  old,  who 
was  afterwards  duke  by  the  name  of  Francis  II.    During 
his  minority  his  mother,  Laura  Martinozzi,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin's  niece,  held  the  ^vemment.    She  collected  together 
all  the  bad  characters  m  her  dominions,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Venetians,  who  employed  them  in  the  war  of 
Candia  against  the  Turks.      Francis  II.  founded  the  uni- 
v«r«ity  of  Modena  as  well  as  the  splendid  library  caUed 
Bstcnse,  of  which  Zaccaria,  Muraton,  and  Tiraboschi  were 
successively  librarians.    Fiuncis  II.  dyinj^  in  1694  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  tmcle,  Cardinal  Rinaldo,  who, 
after  resigning  his  hat,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
4}t  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  sister-m-law  to  the  em- 

feror  Joseph  I.  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of 
tste  and  Brunswick,  which  had  been  separated  since  1070, 
became  again  connected.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
aucoessiou,  the  Duke  Rinaldo,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
ftased  neutrality,  was  obliged  by  the  French  to  quitMocfena 
and  to  take  shelter  at  Rome.  The  victorious  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  restored  him  to  his 
dominions,  wnere  he  resided  quietly  till  1733,  when  the 
war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  which 
Italy  had  no  concern  whatever,  but  for  which  Italy  was  as 
usual  devastated  by  the  belligerents,  obliged  Rinaldo  again 
to  leave  his  territories,  which  became  the  theatre  of  war 
Ibetween  the  French  and  Piedmontese  on  one  side,  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  other.  In  1 736  Rinaldo  returned  to  Mo- 
dena. His  repeated  misfortunes  affected  and  perhaps  im- 
proved his  disposition:  he  became  serious  and  economi- 
«al  after  having  been  inclined  to  pomp  and  magnificence. 
fie  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  purcnaie  of  the  duchy  of 
Mirandouk  and  the  county  of  Bagnolo.  Rinaldo  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1537  by  his  son  Francis  III.,  who  was  serving  in 
fiunganr  agunst  the  Turks  at  the  time.  During  the  war 
4ii  the  Austrian  succession  he  took  part  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  commanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  him  to  the  quiet 
IMMsession'of  his  dominions.  In  1754  Duke  Francis  was 
mppointed  by  Maria  Theresa  governor  of  Lombardy  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  the  ^chduke  Ferdinand,  who  was 
betrothed  to  the  duke's  grand-daughter  Beatrice  d^Este,  a 
child  then  four  vears  old.  In  1771  Francis  gave  up  his 
trust  to  the  Archauke  Ferdinand,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Lombardy,  and  died  at  Varese  in  1780.  His  son  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  Uie  father  of  Beatrice,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of 
Modena.  His  administration  was  peaceful  and  economicid. 
He  was  ever  watchful  against  the  temporal  interference 
of  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  dominions;  and  he  was 
•qually  averse  to  the  remains  of  feudality  which  still 
lingered  in  his  states.  "When  the  French  entered  Italy  in 
1796,  the  duke  made  a  convention  with  Bonaparte,  paid 
a  heavy  contribution,  gave  up  some  valuable  paintings,  but 
not  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror,  he  withdrew  to 
Venice  with  his  treasures,  leaving  a  council  of  regency  at 
Modena.  An  insurrection  excited  at  Reggio  by  some 
Corsican  soldiers  in  the  French  service  afforded  a  pretext 
to  Bonaparte  to  violate  the  convention,  and  to  occupy  the 
states  of  Mudena,  which  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  (Botta,  Storia  d^ Italia;  Paradisi,  Let- 
iere  a  Carlo  Botta,)  When  in  the  folio  wins  year  the 
French  occupied  Venice,  the  duke  had  cscapea  to  Trieste, 
but  a  deposit  of  200,000  sequins  which  he  had  left  behind 
was  seized.  Ercole  Rinaldo  died  in  the  Austrian  States  in 
1803.  His  daughter  Maria  Beatrice,  the  last  offspring  of 
the  house  of  Esic,  lost  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  in  the  year  1800,  and  their  eldest  son, 
Francis  IV.,  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814  to 
the  dominions  of  bis  maternal  ancestors,  namely,  the  duchy 
of  Morlena.  Re^^io.  and  their  dependencies,  including  the 
district  of  Garfagnana.  on  the  borders  of  Lucca.  By  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  has  also  inherited  the  duchy  of 


Massa  and  Carrara,  of  which  his  grandmother,  of  the  hoc^* 
of  Cibo  Malaspina,  was  the  heiress.   [Cawkara  ;  Mode  n  > 

ESTELLA.    [Navarrb.] 

ESTHER,  The  Book  of;  a  canonical  and  historical  b^  >. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  aft^  that  of  NeheniD^.. 
but  coming  chronologically  between  the  6th  and  7th  rhr- 
ters  of  Esra.  It  is  thus  denominated  fVom  the  Persian  re  l  ^ 
of  the  Jewish  woman,  Hadaasah,  whose  history  it  re1:<t.^ 
She  was  an  orphan  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  M  :■ 
decai,tfh>m  a  Benjamite  family  of  the  Babylonian  capt 
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of  Nebuchadnessar  (ii.  5-7).    The  scene  of  the  nartatior:  .< 
in  the  city  Shusan,  or  Susa,  now  Sua  (not  Shuster,  wa  %\.\^» : 
bv  Dr.  Adam  Clarke— see  Trans.  Geog,  Soc„  vol.  iii. >,  ^ h-y. 
throughout  the  book,  is  in  English  mistranslated  Sbu^h .. 
the  palace,  though,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  rul?  . 
iv  lov^otc  ry  sr^Xei,  that  is,  'in  Susa  the  city.'     Aii^u^'r, 
Epiphanius,  and  Isidore  supposed  the  author  to  have  Li*  * 
Ezra.    Eusebiua  assigns  a  later  date.    Some  writers  ) . 
attributed  it  to  the  high  priest  Joachim ;  others  believe  .. 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  Jewish  synagogue,  to  \^  h  :.. 
Esther  and  Mordecai  wrote  (ix.  20-29);  but  by  the  s^*«^"'  ' 
number  Mordecai  himself  is  thought  to  be  the  author,  a.-.: 
Elias  Levita,  in  his  Mass.  Hamura,  asserts  this  to  be  :i  !'«•  ' 
unquestionable.  The  original,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Chi.  k- 
was  probably  written  in  the  language  of  antient    !*•  r-  . 
St.  Hieronymus  and  several  other  fathers  regarded  t..:. 
book  as  wholly  uncanonical,  because  the  name  of  Gol  .. 
religion  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  they  I- ^ 
been  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  as  Cajetan  an  \  i  '- 
Lyra;  but  the  Council  of  Trent  pronounced  it  to  be  ^ :. 
canonical;  and  while  the  Protestant  churches  admit  n. 
the  canon  only  what  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  th.i*  •> 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  chap,  x.,  the  Gn 
and  Roman  churches  use  as  canonical  the  Greek  ver^ 
and  Latin  Vulgate,  which  contain  each  ten  more  ver^L- 
chap.  X.  and  six  additional  chapters.    By  the  J  ews  tho  ) 
has  been  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  preri>>u-  • 
tbeir  sacred  scriptures,  and  as  a  perfectly  authentic  hi^*  - 
ofreal  events  whirh  took  place  about  B.C.  519.    The>  r. . 
HTM.  Megilah,  that  is,  The  Volume,  and  hold  it'  in     ■ 
highest  estimation;    believing  that  whatever  destrui-' 
may  happen  to  the  other  scriptures,  Esther  and  the  Pu 
touch  will  always  be  preserved  by  a  particular  Provider  • 
Copies  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Greek.  .. 
Latin ;  each  of  which  widely  differs  from  the  other*,  ar:a  ., 
especially  the  Greek  and  Chaldaic,  are  greatly  different  t: 
the  Hebrew.    The  Chaldaic  text  contains  five  times  o 
than  the  Hebrew,  and  a  notice  of  the  various  readings  ^M 
fill  a  large  volume.  (See  the  London  Polyglot  Bible.)  C 
mentators  differ  much  in  determining  to  which  of  the  P^  • 
sian  and  Median  kings  belongs  the  name  of  Aha^ucr. 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia  over  ;: 
provinces  (i.  1).     Some  suppose  htm  to  be  Darius  H>^*- 
pes.    Scaliger  apd  Jahn  say  Xerxes.    By  Capellui^K  .• 
identified  with  Ochus,  and  by  Archbishop  Usher  ^ith  r>. 
rius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.     Dean  Prideaux  and  Dr.  A\  : 
Clarke  with  greater  probability  take  him  to  be  Artxixci\ - 
who  received  the  cognomen  of  Longimanus,  or  Longh jr.  i- . 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  book  of  Esther  \u  \ 
words  of  the  text  This  monarch  (chap,  i),  after  havir.j  r- 
tertained  alibis  nobles  and  princes  witn  sumptuous  fo- .  . ' 
during  more  than  six  months,  gave  a  great  feast  in  his  (.u  •. 
garden  to  all  the  men  of  Susa,  great  and  small,  while  '. 
women  were  separately  feasted  by  the  queen  in  the  r-; 
house.    To  the  men  royal  wine  was  supplied  in  abundj:.  . 
and  the  drinking  was  according  to  every  man's  plea^u:- 
when,  the  king  being,  on  the  seventh  day,  merry  with  w  _ 
sent  his  seven  chamberlains  with  orders  to  bring  the  q'.».- 
to  exhibit  herself  (the  Talmud  says  naked)  before  his  gi.v  •- 
but  Vashti  (which  in  Persian  means  the  beauti^illy  n  : 
refusing  to  com^  he  was  very  wroth,  and  his  anger  bi;r  • 
within  him.  Ahasuerus  however  punished  her  by  dcgr.*  . 
tion  and  banishment,  and  by  his  royal  mandate  letters  v.    . 
despatched  to  the  people  of  each*  province,  decreeing  u  \ 
every  man  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.  To  furnish  the  r  . 
harem  with  the  greatest  means  of  choice  there  was  n: 
throughout  the  empire  (ch.  ii.)  a  general  levy  of  the  fa  r  « 
virgins,  and  Esther,  the  beautiful  young  Jewess,  beinp  : 
ferred  by  Hege,  the  keeper  of  the' king's  women,  befon*    . 
others  of  the  numerous  assemblage,  she  succeeded  to  ^ 
place  of  the  banished  queen  Vashti.    The  twelve  mur    - 
cosmetical  purification  of  the  maidens  previous  to  their  « .• 
mission  to  the  king  (ver.  12)  was  required*  says  I>r. Clark.;, 
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have  not  more  thkn  eight  or  ten  churches  in  it.  Tlic  super-  | 
intendencc  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Lutheran 
church  is  vested  in  the  provincial  consistory  at  Reval,  and 
the  number  of  parishes  is  134.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion, which  includes  a  gymnasium  at  Reval,  and  about  fifty 
(ither  schools,  witli  about  1500  pupils  only,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  In  1831  the  proportion 
of  pupils  to  the  whole  population  was  not  more  than  one  in 
every  148  individuals. 

The  manufactures  of  Esthonia  are  extremely  limited  ;  the 
petisantry  are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  with  coarse 
woollen  cloth  woven  in  their  own  houses.  The  only  esta- 
blishments of  any  importance  are  in  Reval,  where  hats, 
leather,  powder  and  starch,  vinegar,  and  some  iron  ware  are 
made.  In  1830  indeed,  there  were  but  three  large  manu- 
(hctories  in  the  whole  province,  and  297  workmen  attached 
to  them.  Vessels  are  constructed  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
islands ;  and  brandy  is  made  on  many  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  and  even  by  the  farmers  themselves ;  the  distil- 
leries of  this  spirit  amount  to  nearly  400. 

Reval  is  the  emporium  of  trade,  but  for  want  of  water 
communications  it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  The  exports 
consist  of  grain,  brandy,  salt  fish,  skins  and  hides,  butter, 
tallow,  sraoKed  herrings  and  salmon,  and  salt. 

Though  public  affairs  are  administered  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  other  Russian  governments,  the  country 
retains  some  vestiges  of  its  autient  constitution,  among 
wliich  are  a  provincial  college  or  council,  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  a  consistory,  and  the  right  of  making 
brandy  without  a  license  from  the  government. 

Ksthonia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.,  North-west, 
Reval,  or  Revel,  formerly  Harria,  chief  town  Reval 
(13,000  inh.),  with  the  islands  of  Narjjen  (250),  Wrangel 
(600),  Rokshaer,  Malus,  Ramosaar.  the  Roogs,  and  Odens- 
holm;  South-west,  Hapsal,  formerly  Wiek,  chief  town  Hap- 
sal  ( 1 450),  with  the  islands  of  Dagoe  ( 1 0.000),  Worms  ( 1 1 00), 
and  Nuckoc  (450) ;  South-east,  Weissenstein,  formerly 
Yervea,  chief  town  Weissenstein  (600) ;  North-east,  We- 
senberg,  chief  town  Wesenberg  ( 100).  with  the  islands  of 
Eckholm,  Heft,  and  Kranholm:  besides  the  districts  of 
Kunda,  chief  town  Kunda  (400),  and  of  Laal  (324  inhabit- 
ants). 

ESTIENNE.     [Stephens.] 

ESTOPPEL,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action, 
ari.^ing  from  a  man\  own  act,  or  the  act  of  some  person 
through  whom  he  clainr.s.  Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  estop- 
pel. 1 .  By  matter  of  record,  as  letters  patent,  pleading, 
&c.  Thus  in  an  action  against  a  patentee  by  his  assignee, 
the  patentee  is  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  patent  is 
invalid.    ^ 

2.  By  matter  nf  trriting,  as  by  deed,  &c.  parties  and 
privies  are  estopped  from  alleging  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
deed.  It  is  frequently  laid  down  that  an  indenture  is  more 
effectual  in  working  an  estoppel  than  a  deed  poll  [Deed]  ; 
but  from  the  statement  in  the  book  from  whence  this 
position  is  derived  {Shep.  Touchy  53)  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  fact  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  admitted  that  if  both 
parties  sign  and  seal  a  deed  jx)ll,  they  are  equally  estopped 
as  if  the  dec<l  ha^l  been  indented. 

3.  By  matter  in  pais  (in  the  country),  i.  e.,  transactions 
between  the  parties  not  evidenced  by  record  or  writing,  as 
livery,  entrj'.  acceptance  of  rent,  &c.  Thus  after  accept- 
nnre  of  rent  a  landlord  cannot  treat  his  lessee  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  rules  which  govern  the  appUcation  of  this 
doiMrine  are  laid  down  1  Inst.,  352  b. 

ESTOVERS.  S  pel  man,  in  his  Law  Glossary,  says  that 
111  is  word  is  derived  from  the  French  etoffe,  and  that  from 
vtnffrr,  which  is  to  supply  with  necessaries,  and  is  of  the 
same  signification  as  tne  Saxon  wonl  Ixite.  In  legal  phrase- 
f)lo^  it  IS  the  liberty  which  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  as 
Well  as  a  tenant  for  years  (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
to  the  contrary)  possesses  of  taking  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sar>'  hupply  of  wood  from  the  estate  for  the  use  or  furniture 
of  fuH  house  or  farm,  and  this,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
It  was  applicHl,  was  either  called  house  bote,  plough  bote, 
cfiri  bote,  or  hedge  bote.  House  bote  is  a  sumcient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  build  or  repair  the  house,  or  to  burn  in  it, 
>\hi<-li  latter  is  also  sometimes  c\iX\t^  fire  bote  ;  plough  bote 
or  ctirt  bote  is  the  wood  employed  in  the  making  or  repair- 
trig  all  i Instruments  of  husbandry,  as  carts  and  plouglis, 
narrows  rakes,  &c,  ;  hedge  bote  or  hay  bote  for  repairijig 
hinlgrs.  fences  pales,  stiles,  and  gates,  and  to  secure  in- 
c  I  OS  u  res. 


If  a  tenant  takes  more  than  is  needful  for  toese  parp>  •«» , 
he  may  be  punished  for  waste,  as  if  he  cuts  down  woo'l  i 
bum  when  he  has  sufficient  dead  wood  upon  the  estar/- : 
and  a  tenant,  although  he  may  cut  down  and  take  sulfici' '.' 
wood  to  repair  pales  and  fences  as  he  found  them,  stUl  l^ 
cannot  do  so  to  make  new  ones. 

A  rector  may  also  cut  down  wood  ibr  the  repair  of  h^ 
parsonage-house  or  the  chancel,  and  even  fbr  any  old  p*.  v  • 
which  l^long  to  the  rectory ;  and,  like  other  tenants  fur  l.u. 
he  is  entitled  to  estovers  for  repairing  the  barns  and  our 
houses  belonging  to  the  parsonage. 

Bracton  uses  the  word  estovers  in  a  different  sense,  vu . 
as  the  sustenance,  which  a  man  committed  for  a  felon \.  < 
to  have  out  of  his  lands  and  goods  for  himself  and  fuiiio> 
during  his  imprisonment ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  :»taii;:c  • 
Ed.  I.  c.  3,  as  an  allowance  of  meat  or  cloth ;  but  the  il  >. 
common  and  usual  signification  by  which  it  is  kiioun  :• 
lawyers  has  been  already  stated.    (Woodfall,  Latull   u' 
Tenant ;  Comyn.) 

ESTRAY,  any  valuable  tame  animals  found  wandei:  :^ 
at  large  within  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  whose  owner  i- 
unknown.  Having  been  impounded,  and  proclaimed  m  rli' 
church  and  the  two  nearest  market-towns  on  a  market  ciii^ 
they  become,  if  not  claimed  in  a  year  and  a  day,  the  a' 
solute  property  of  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  ^-.  . 
though  generally  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  liberty  is  'h 
special  grantee  of  the  crown.  Animals  upon  which  the  1  i 
sets  no  value,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  such  as  are  of  a  w.. . 
nature,  as  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  cannot  be  taken  as  estrj\> 
Swans  may  be  taken  as  estrays,  but  no  other  fowL  IL. 
king  or  the  lord  does  not  acquire  the  absolute  property  l 
the  estray,  until  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  d.. . , 
which  runs  from  the  first  proclamation,  and  not  from  L:.t 
seizure;  therefore  if  it  escape  before  the  time  to  anoil.o: 
manor  he  cannot  reclaim  it. 

The  king  or  the  lord  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  e>ir^» 
and  find  it  in  provision;  he  must  not  use  it,  but  is  iiublf  ; 
an  action  for  so  doing,  though  he  may  milk  a  cow  or  i .  i 
like,  for  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal.  niA  ;• 
necessary.  The  owner  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  clan..- 
within  the  time  allowed,  must  pay  the  charges  of  find.:.:. 
keeping,  and  proclaiming  the  estray. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  person  not  being  entit'..  . 
to  estrays,  finds  and  takes  care  of  another's  property,    i 
owner  may  recover  it  or  its  value  without  being  obligv^I  i 
pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  it, 

ESTREAT,  from  the  Latin  word  extractum,  is  a  tr  . 
copy  or  note  on  the  rolls  of  a  court  of  some  original  \u-;.i. . 
or  record,  especially  of  fines  and  amerciaments  which  j:> 
to  be  levied  by  a  bailiff  or  other  ofiScer.     In  all  ca&es  iji  \ 
lony  or  misdemeanor  where  persons  bound  by  recogui/u..  - 
either  to  appear  themselves,  or  for  the  attendance  vi  a  \ 
witness  on  trials  of  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  neglect  to  li   •  > 
the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited ;  an  ofiicer  of  the  ••. .. 
whose  duty  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  assize  or  session,  ])rep .. . 
a  list  of  the  defaulters,  and  when  the  same  has  b<.vii 
proved  by  the  judge  presiding,  the  fine  or  forfeiture  i_.  j 
tioned  in  the  recognizance  is  said  to  be  estreated  or  cert,  i* 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  process  is  awarded    for   it?  r. 
covery. 

These  fines,  when  levied,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury .  ■-. 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  may,  if  they  think  fit  previoii-;^ 
the  issuing  of  the  process,  stay  the  execution  and   r'\  • 
the  fine. 

The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  also  empowered  h\  . 
standing  writ  of  privy  seal  to  discliaige,  mitigate,   or  *  t  . 
pound  forfeitures  estreated  into  the  Exchequer  froiu  t  .! 
courts;    and  by  the  4th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  10,   they  art-  .,  - 
authorized,  upon   afi^davit  and   petition,  to   dischai^c  <.> 
treated  recognizances  and  forfeitures,  except  those  ii\»'i.  .  . 
before  justices  of   the   peace.      iTenn  I\c/.orts ;     !»..  . 
Justice.) 

The  various  acts  of  parliament  which  now  regulate  i 
mode  in  which  fines  are  to  be  levied  upon  estreated  if-  : 
nizances,  &c.,  are  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  c^p.  27,  with  regaiu  ' 
those  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  the  7th  Geo.  IV,,  raji.  •  » 
before  judges  of  assize,  recorders,  Stc.,  and  the  3rd  and  4 
Wm.  iV.,  cap.  99,  which  relates  to  such  only  as  are  i 
feited  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

ESTRELLA.    FPortugal.] 


ESTREMADU  RA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on 


u 


north  by  the  province  of  Salamanca,  on  the  east  by  N .  * 
Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andalusia,  and  en  tin  '««'e:»t  li 
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Portugal.  Its  length  ftom  north  to  south  is  about  180  Eng- 
lish miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  90  miles  from 
east  to  west.    Iti  area  is  reckoned  at  about  14,800  English 
square  miles.    Two  large  rivers,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadi- 
ana,  both  coming  from  Castile,  cross  the  province  from  east 
to  west,  and  their  respective  basins  form  the  two  natural 
divisions  of  the  province,  that  of  the  Tagus  being  Northern 
Estremadura,  called  also  Alta  or  Upper  Estremadura,  and 
that  of  the  €^uadiana  forming  the  southern  part,  which  is 
railed  Baja,  or  Lower  Estremadura.   A  range  <3i  mountains, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  montanas  de  Toledo,  in  New 
Castile,,  and  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe  (5000  feet),  Sierra  Marchal,  and  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro  crosses  Estremadura  in  a  south-west  and  west  direc- 
tion, and  then  joins  itself  to  the  Sierra  del  Portalegre,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  forms  the  division  between  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Guadiana  and  those  which-run 
into  the  Tagus.    To  the  north  the  basin  of  the  Tagus  is 
bounded  by  another  and  still  loftier  ridge,  the  Sierra  de 
Gredos,  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Avila,  in  Old 
Custile,  which  runs  westward  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de 
Francia  and  Sierra  da  Gata,  along  the  boundaries  between 
Estremadura  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  entering  Por- 
tu<^al  joins  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alfaiates  and  Penamacor.  From  this  northern  ridge  several 
considerable  streams,  such  as  the  Alagon  and  the  Tietar, 
flow  southwards  into  the  Tagus.    The  Alagon  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Las  Batueeas,  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Pla- 
Hencia,  passes  by  Coria,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above  Alcan- 
tara.    Its  whole  course  is  about  70  miles.    Of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Tagus,  on  the  opposite  or  southern  bank, 
the  principal  one  is  the  Salor,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
San  Pedro,  and  enters  the  Tagus  below  Alcantara.    The 
principal  towns  of  the  northern  division  of  Estremadura 
iiie:  Plasencia,  a  bishop's  see,  with  6700  inhabitants,  and 
a  fiiio  aqueduct:  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  cultivated  territories  in  all  Estremadura :  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Justo,  in  which  Charles  V.  ended  his  days,  lies 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  to  the  east  of  Pla- 
sencia:  Caceres,  south  of  the  Tagus,  with  10,000  inhabit- 
«ints,  the  residence  of  the  audiencia,  or  upper  judicial  court 
of  the  province :  Alcantara  on  the  Tagus,  with  3300 ;  its 
handsome    bridge  built  by  Trajan  was  partly  destroyed 
during  the  Penuisular  war :  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Fria, 
with  4700  inhabitants :  Truxillo,  near  the  borders  of  Castile, 
the   birth-place  of  the  Pizarros,  with  4600  inhabitants : 
Coria,  north-  of  the  Tagus  and  west  of  Plasencia,  with 
2500. 

The  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  or  southern  division  of  Estre- 
madura, is  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Gua- 
dalcanal and  Sierra  de  Monasterio,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Guadiana  from  those  of  the  Guadalquivir,  running  west- 
wards along  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Estremadura  and 
Seville,  and  then  entering  that  part  of  Alentejo  which  is 
east  of  the  Guadiana.  This  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena  is 
comparatively  low,  &w  if  any  summits  reaching  2000  foet 
above  the  sea.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  especially  be- 
low Badajoz,  are  low,  tlat,  and  unhealthy.  The  finest  dis- 
tricts of  this  part  of  Estremadura  are  those  of  Llerena,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  of  Xeres,  and  la  Serena. 
Badajoz  is  the  capital  of  all  Estremadura,  and  the  residence 
of  the  captain-general.  [Badajoz.]  The  other  towns  of 
the  southern  division  are:  Merida,  the  antient  Emerita 
Augusta,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  a  handsome  Roman 
bridge  on  the  Guadiana,  restored  by  Philip  II.,  a  triumphal 
arch,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  naumachia,  and  circus, 
and  numerous  other  traces  of  its  former  splendour ;  Xeres 
de  los  Caballeros,  south  of  Badajoz,  with  9300  inhabitants  ; 
Alburquerque,  north  of  Badajoz,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  with  6700  inhabitants;  Olivenza,  a  fortified  p.ace 
formerly  belonging  to  Portugal,  with  2000  inhabitants ; 
Llerena,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  6500 ; 
Zafra,  an  industrious  place,  with  tanneries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hats,  &c.,  7500  inhabitants;  Medellin,on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  tho  birth-place  of  Cortes,  with  1700 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  vaguely  reckoned 
at  550,000  inhaoitants,  divided  among  seven  towns,  212  vil- 
las or  boroughs,  and  121  aldeas  or  villages,  mostly  thinly 
inhabiird.  The  ecclesiastical  division  consists  of  three 
bi>hupnc8,  namely,  Badajoz,  Plasenoia,  and  Coria«  and  415 


parishes.  There  were  also  170  convents  previous  to  the 
late  suppression.  Estremadura  is  one  of  the  least  populous 
provinces  of  Spain ;  its  deponulation  dates  firom  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
Mesta,  or  administration  of  the  flocks  of  migrating  sheep 
which  took  possession  of  the  vast  tracts  which  had  remained 
abandoned.  About  four  millions  of  sheep  come  to  graze, 
during  winter,  from  the  other  prm4nces  on  the  open  spon- 
taneous pastures  of  Estremadura.  Other  tracts  are  covered 
with  underwood  and  wild  odoriferous  herbs.  There  are 
also  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine  trees,  m  here 
numerous  herds  of  s^wine  feed:  the  flesh  of  these  animnls 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  other  pix)> 
vinces  of  Spain.  Game  of  every  sort  is  plentiful.  The  cul- 
tivated parts  produce  some  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  the  vine,  olive,  mulberr}',  and  lemon  trees.  Ex- 
cellent honey  and  wax  are  also  gathered.  Many  ruined 
and  deserted  villages  are  met  with  over  the  country,  with 
traces  of  form^  cmtivation  and  of  a  population  which  has 
disappeared. 

The  Estremenos,  or  inhabitants  of  Estremadura,  are 
reckoned  the  most  grave  and  taciturn  of  all  the  people  of 
Spain.  Living  in  a  remote  inland  province,  with  few  means 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  luxuries  or  even  com- 
forts of  other  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  exert  them- 
selves to  acquire  them.  When  they  have  an  object  in  view, 
they  are  capable  of  great  exertion  and  pei^severance :  they 
are  frank,  sincere,  and  honourable,  and  robust  of  body,  and 
disposed  to  military  service,  especially  in  the  cavalry.  Some 
of  the  boldest  adventurers  who  discovered  and  conquered 
America  were  natives  of  Estremadura.  The  great  number 
of  emigrants  who  left  this  >  province  for  the  New  World 
during  the  sixteenth  century  nas  been  considered,  but  with 
little  reason,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  country.  The  name  of  Estremadura  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  '  extrema  ora,'  it  being  the  furthest 
and  latest  conquest  of  Alonso  IX.  over  the  Moors  in 
1228. 

The  high  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  crosses  Estre- 
madura, and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  other  roads  are 
bad,  and  impassable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
posadas  or  inns  on  the  roads  are  among  the  worst  in  Spain ; 
provisions  are  scarce,  and  the  markets  few  and  ill  supplied. 
On  the  side  of  Portugal,  the  frontier  north  of  the  Tagus  be- 
tween Estremadura  and  Beira  is  marked  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
an  offset  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  extends  from  Pena- 
macor, a  town  within  the  Portuguese  firontier,  southwards 
to  the  Tagus,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 
A  road  leads  f^om  Plasencia  across  these  hills  by  Zarza  and 
Zibreira  to  Castello  Branco  in  Portugal.  South  of  the 
Tagus,  the  western  boundary  of  Estremi^ura  is  much  further 
advanced  towards  the  west;  beginning  near  Montalvao, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Alcantai*a,  it  continues  south- 
wards, passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Castello  de  Vide  and 
Campo  Mayor,  which  are  in  Alentejo,  down  to  the  Guadiana, 
a  few  miles  below  Badajoz.  From  thence,  for  about  30 
miles  southwards,  the  Guadiana  serves  as  a  boundary,  after 
which  an  ill-defined  tortuous  line,  of  about  50  miles  more, 
first  south  and  then  south-oast,  marks  the  limits  between 
Estremadura  and  Alentejo  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  forms  the  nortli  boundary  of  Andalusia. 

Estremadura  has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and 
one  of  silver  at  Lagrosan,  near  Alcocer.  The  manufactures 
are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather  and  hats  at  Badajoz, 
Zafra,  and  Caceres.  The  annual  net  income  derived  from 
the  land  belonging  to  lay  proprietors  is  estimated  byMiiiano 
at  55  millions  of  reales  vellon,  or  little  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  that  belonging  to  the  clergy  both  re- 
gular and  secular,  before  the  late  suppression,  at  21  millions 
and  a  half,  or  about  210,000/.  sterlin<r.  (Mifiano,  Dicdonario 
Geoerc^co,  article  *  Estremadura ;'  and  also  '  Statistical 
Tablea'  annexed  to  the  art.  *  Espaiia ;'  Ancillon ;  Bowles.) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Beira,  on  the  east  part^  by  Beira  and 
partly  by  Alentejo,  on  the  south  by  Alentejo,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
province  from  north  to  south,  from  the  village  of  Lavaos, 
which  lies  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego,  to  the  borders  of  Alentejo  near  Melides,  south 
of  the  lagoon  of  Sotubal,  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  85  miles.  The 
ridee  of  the  Estrella,  which  crosses  part  of  Beira  from  east 
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to  west,  ^uds  off  a  branch  to  the  south-west,  which  enters 
Estrcmadura  easit  of  Pombal,  mod  runs  obliquely  through 
tliH  length  of  the  proviuce  under  the  various  names  of  Sena 
de  Louzao.  Serra  de  Alberdos,  Monte  Junto,  and  Serra  de 
Raragueda.  The  Sierra  de  Baragueda  stretches  to  near  Torres 
Vcdras,  and  there  meets  at  an  oblique  angle  the  ridge  which 
hprcacls  from  east  to  west  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea  across 
the  peuinsula  in  which  Lisbon  is  situated.  This  latter  ridge, 
which  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  but  deep 
ravine  extending  from  Torres  Vedras  towards  Sobral,  fur- 
nished Lord  Wellington  in  1810  with  a  valuable  position  of 
defence  against  the  French  invading  army  under  Marshal 
Masbcna.  The  line  of  hills  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandre,  west  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  town  of  Alhandra  on 
the  Tagus,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  village  of 
Sobral  lies  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  line. 

Tbe  central  ridge  or  continuation  of  the  Estrella  chain 
already  mentioned  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Tagus  from  those  streams  which  run  direct  into  the  ocean. 
Among  the  tributaries  to  the  Tagus,  the  most  considerable 
aro^l  The  Zezere,  a  rapid  stream  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Guarda  in  Upper  Beira,  enters  Estrema- 
dura  near  Pedrogao,  and  running  southwards  receives  the 
Narreo  from  Thomar,  and  then  enters  the  Tagus  at  Pun- 
hete  below  Abrantes.  2.  The  Azembuja,  called  also  Rio 
Mayor,  which  rises  north  of  the  town  of  Rio  Mayor,  and 
Ao\rs  in  a  tortuous  course,  passing  near  Cartaxo,  and  at  the 
ibot  of  the  hill  of  Santarem,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above 
Villa  Franca.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  north-west 
slope  of  the  ridge  into  the  ocean  are— I.  The  Lis,  which 
rises  near  Alcanhede,  flows  by  Batalha,  receives  the  Lena 
near  Leiria,  and  enters  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Papedes.  2. 
The  Alcoa,  which  rises  south  of  the  Lis,  is  joined  by  the 
Ba^a  (the  two  together  giving  the  name  to  the  town  of  Al- 
coba^a),  and  after  a  short  course  enters  the  sea.  3.  The 
Arnoya,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  group  of  Monte 
Junto,  passes  by  Obidos  and  Rolixa,  where  the  first  en- 
^dgeroent  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  1808,  and  then 
enters  the  lake  or  lagoon  of  Obidos  which  communicates 
with  the  sea.  4.  Farther  south  towards  Torres  Vedras  is 
the  river  Marceira,  which  passes  by  Vimieiro,  and  after  a 
short  course  enters  the  sea  south  of  Peniche  Point.  5.  The 
stream  Zizandre  rises  below  Sobral,  flows  through  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  between  the  Serra  de  Baragueda  and 
the  ridge  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  west 
extremity  of  the  lines. 

That  part  of  Estremadura  which  lies  north-west  of  the 
central  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  sea  is  mostly  flat  and 
sandy  towards  the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines.  Leiria  lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  Lis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  are  covered  with  ohve  plantations.  The 
country  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  ridge  sloping  to- 
wards the  Tagus  is  finer  and  better  cultivated,  especially 
the  plains  about  Thomar  and  Santarem,  which  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  abound  with  olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  fine 
pasture  grounds.  The  country  about  Cartaxo  produces  much 
wine.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  province  is  that 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  towards 
Libb'jn.  A  second  range  of  hills  rises  behind  the  first,  ex- 
tending from  Mufra  and  Ericeira  on  the  sea,  to  near  Povoa 
on  the  Tagus,  the  high  summit  called  Cabe9a  de  Monta- 
chique  standing  in  the  centre;  and  south  of  these  are  the 
hills  of  Ciiitra,  Qneluz,  Bellas,  &c.,  which  command  the 
city  <»f  Li^l)on  and  the  banks  of  the  Tbgus  down  to  Fort  St. 
J  ulian.  Between  these  various  ranges  are  delightful  valleys, 
covered  with  villages,  convents,  and  quintas  or  country-seats, 
and  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  vinevarrls,  remarkably  well 
cultivated.  This  pleasing  exception  to  the  generally  slo- 
venly state  of  agriculture  over  the  greater  part  of  Portu- 
gal was  attributed,  in  the  last  century,  and  by  autho- 
rijies  not  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  partiality,  to  the  example 
of  the  Enj,'lish  residents  at  Lisbon,  who  being  partial 
to  rural  life,  took  pains  to  embellish  their  country-houses 
and  gardens  accordinj^  to  the  fashion  of  their  native 
ruuntry,  and  thus  inspired  the  Portuguese  with  a  taste  for 
imitating  them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  abundant  r^- 
wiurces  which  a  fine  soil,  a  favourable  site,  and  a  genial 
clime  afford.  (Du  Cliatelet  and  Bourgoing,  Voyage  en  Por- 
tugnl.)  The  vineyards  of  Burellas,  Carcavellat,  and  Collares, 
pnnluce  excellent  wmc.  The  neighbourlwods  of  Mafimi 
Cintra,  Ojllarei',  Quelux,  Cascaes,  are  justly  celebrated  for 
Uieir  romantic  position.    A  pleaaiog  sketch  of  theso  de- 
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gal,  1835. 

The  southernmost  part  of  Estremadura,  which  lies  on  the 
left  or  southern  hank  of  the  Tagus,  is  not  so  fine  as  tbjt 
on  the  right  bank,  being  mostly  low  and  fli^  and  unhealthy 
in  several  places.  A  range  of  hills  which  is  a  continuatii>ii 
of  the  Serra  de  Portalegre  in  AlentejOp  whieh  is  itself 
joined  to  the  mountains  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  runs  frou 
east  to  west  at  some  distance  south  of  the  Tagus,  enters 
Portuguese  Estremadura  north  of  Setubal,  and  terminates 
on  the  peninsula  of  Almada  opposite  to  Lisbon.  But  tbe 
limits  between  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  are  not  markcl 
by  thi^s  range,  the  hne  of  demarcation  being  a  tortuous  ui.>i 
capricious  one,  beginning  from  the  sea  north  of  Cape  S:nc^. 
then  taking  a  semicircular  sweep  to  the  eastward*  cro^Mi.^' 
the  river  Sadao  and  the  range  above  mentioned  ca^t  '  f 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  then  tiiming  northwards  and  fulloam^* 
the  course  of  the  river  Canha  to  the  Tagus.  The  count iv 
inclosed  within  this  line,  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  form»  the 
comarca  or  district  of  Setubal  which  is  included  in  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.  But  farther  to  the  east  EstremaiiurA 
again  encroaches  upon  Alentejo,  extending  along  ilie  It^tt 
bank  of  the  Tagus  from  Salvaterra  up  to  Perales»  which  \ws 
nearly  opposite  Abrantes  and  the  nills  called  Cimes  <1<: 
Ourem :  the  limits  between  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  an* 
marked  on  this  side  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  Soro  atd 
Zatas,  the  latter  of  which  falls  into  the  Tagus.  This  part  kA 
Estremadura  contains  the  territories  of  Chamuaca,  Alnieinm. 
and  Salvaterra,  which  are  included  in  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  Santarem  and  Alemquer  beyond  the  Tagus.  Ac- 
cording to  a  new  territorial  division  planned  by  the  Corte» 
of  1 822,  the  Tagus  was  to  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
Estremadura,  the  whole  left  bank  being  considered*  as 
belonging  to  Alentejo.  But  the  political  oonyulsiona  th<t 
followed  prevented  the  new  plui  from  being  put  iu.» 
execution. 

Estremadura  is  divided  into  the  following  comarca^^  (^r 
districts: — 1.  Lisbon,  which  includes  the  capital  and  u> 
suburbs ;  Belem,  with  its  splendid  monastery ;  Bemfin, 
near  the  fine  aqueduct  of  Agoas  Livres,  which  carries  itiv 
water  to  Lisbon ;  Campo  Grande,  with  an  important  maaa- 
fiictory  of  silks ;  Bellas,  with  3400  inhabitants ;  Oeiraa  un 
the  Tagus  below  Belem,  once  the  residence  of  the  mar(]>..> 
de  Pombal.  The  population  of  the  comarca  of  Lb»bcin  > 
estimated  at  360,000.  2.  Torres  Vedras,  with  the  to>^  u  c' 
that  name,  3400  inhabitants;  and  also  Mafra,  with  3i-.". 
and  its  splendid  palace,  church,  and  convent,  called  Ui- 
Escurial  of  Portugal,  and  a  vast  royal  park ;  Ericeira,  ik  .r 
Mafra,  a  small  fishing  harbour;  and  the  port  of  Casc<u> 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  3.  Villa  ]>ranca,  with  'u 
pretty  town  of  that  name  on  the  Tagus  above  Lisl>on,  ^:t.. 
4000  inhabitants;  and  Alhandra,  witli  2000,  a  mauufacticx 
of  lime,  and  brick  kilns,  which  supply  Lisbon  with  brx-kv 
4.  Alemquer,  witli  the  town  of  that  name,  2600  tnhabitai.'s 
and  a  paper  manufactory ;  and  the  town  of  Chamubca  bo- 
yond  the  Tagus,  with  3000.  5.  Santarem  ■  the  tovn  of  ^l^'. 
name  stands  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  tho  Tagus.  ^>'M 
several  massive  convents  and  other  extensive  buildii,;*. 
and  an  old  castle,  and  7300  inhabitants.  The  ii\u<: 
towns  of  this  district  are :  Torres  Novas,  a  lively  pla<v  i. 
a  fine  country,  with  about  4000  inhabitants ;  Golegau  .  l 
the  Tagus,  where  one  of  the  principal  fairs  of  Portugal .» 
held;  Salvaterra  de  Magos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rmr. 
with  a  royal  villa  and  hunting  park,  which  contains  n  i. 
boars.  6.  Thomar,  containing  the  town  of  Thomar,  t..<: 
of  Santarem,  with  4000  inhabitants,  a  large  manuiac;  >:^ 
for  spinning  cotton,  manufactories  of  hats  and  wor>tv  1 
stuffs,  and  a  vast  convent  belongine  to  the  military  crdtr 
of  Christ.  The  other  towns  are:  Abrantes,  on  the  ^1  •■  ? 
of  a  hill  above  the  Tagus,  with  6000  inhabitanU,  the  t.i.'. 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ta^u^ 
The  navigation  of  the  river  does  not  extend  much  aUut 
Abrantes,  which  is  about  90  miles  above  Ljshon  bv  thr 
course  of  the  river.  Punhete,  at  the  confluence  of  ih* 
Zezere  with  the  Tagus,  Sardoal,  with  3000  inhabitants,  ai «. 
Pedrogao,  at  the  foot  of  the  Estrella,  belong  also  to  the  cl  ^ 
trict  of  Thomar.  7.  Ourem,  north-west  of  Thomar  ;  u.- 
town  of  that  name  has  3000  inhabitants.  8.  Leiria,  c>i 
taining  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  2000  im  * 
bitants,  with  a  bishop*s  see  and  a  castle,  on  a  steep  ro<  i. 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  Marinhagrande,  with  a  &*--« 
manufactory,  estabhshed  by  an  English  speculator.  ^1 '  «• 
Other  towns  of  this  district  are:  PombM,  near  the  U*.* 
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ABDILBERCTp  vm  the  fourth  king  of  Kent  in  lineal 
descent  from  Hengist,  through  Eric  or  Aeac,  Ocha  or 
Ochta.  and  Ermeric,  whom  he  succeeded  while  yet  a  child 
in  the  year  ^60.  Ab  the  representative  of  the  llrst  leader 
of  th  J  Anglo-Saxons  and  tne  founder  of  the  oldest  king- 
dom of  the  Heptarchy,  Ethelhert,  as  soon  as  he  attained 
manhood,  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  title  of  Bretwalda 
with  Ceawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  who  claimed  that  supreme 
dignity  as  the  grandson  of  Cerdic«  [England.]  He  in- 
vaded Wessex  in  568  ;  but  the  war  was  ^edily  ended  by 
his  defeat  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Wibbandune,  now 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrey.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy  drawing  the  sword  against 
another.  Ethelbcrt,  however,  according  to  Bede,  came  to 
be  acknowledged  as  bretwalda  about  the  year  589,  after 
the  decline  of  the  fortunes  of  Ceawlin,  who  was  deposed 
about  this  time  by  his  subjects,  and  ended  his  days  a  few 
years  after.  Ethelhert  retained  the  supremacy  during  all 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  though  it  would  seem  that  his 
title  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Northumbria. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Ethelhert  was 
Ills  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  in  his  dominions  by  the  ministration  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. [AususTiNB,  St.]  Ethelhert  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  was  baptized  on  the  feast  of  Pentecont  a.d. 
597.  The  Christian  worship,  however,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  him  long  before  this  time;  for  he  had  been 
married  to  a  Christian  wife.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chari- 
1>ert,  king  of  Paris,  in  the  year  570,  and  she  and  her  at- 
tendants had  ever  since  practised  their  own  religion  under 
the  guidance  of  Liudhard*  a  bishop  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  France.  After  his  conversion,  Ethelhert  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  bis  new  &ith.  He 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  about  the  year  604  in 
his  own  dominions,  in  addition  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, the  establishment  of  which  is  dated  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Augustine.  To  him  also  must  be  principally  attri- 
buted the  foundation,  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Rochester,  of  the  bishopric  of  London,  in  the  state  of  Essex, 
which  was  at  this  time  governed  in  subordination  to  Kent 
by  Sebert,  Seberct,  Sabert,  Saebryht,  or  Saba,  a  nephew 
of  Ethelhert.  Bede  says  that  the  cathedral  of  London, 
whicli  was  dedicated,  like  the  others  that  have  since  been 
built  on  the  same  site,  to  St.  Paul,  was  erected  at  the 
joint  expense  of  Ethelhert  and  Sebert.  The  conversion  of 
tke  king  and  people  of  Essex  had  previously  been  effected 
through  the  intiuence  of  the  king  of  Kent.  It  was  also 
through  his  daughter  Edilberga,  who  married  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria,  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  that 
state.     [Edwin.] 

Ethelhert  deserves  especial  remembrance  in  English  his- 
tory on  another  account.  He  is  the  author  of  the  earliest 
of  our  written  laws,  the  collection  of  *  Dooms,'  as  Bede 
calls  them,  '  which  he  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
witan  in  the  days  of  St.  Augiutine.'  They  are  written  in 
Saxon,  or  English,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede,  although  all 
the  other  Teutonic  nations  employed  the  Latin  language 
in  their  codes ;  and  they  are  the  earliest  laws  that  exist  in 
any  barbarous  or  modern  tongue.  There  is  no  reason  how- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  regulations  which  they  established 
were  in  general  new.  They  relate,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Su-  F.  Palgrave  {Eng,  Com.  p.  44),  *  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  fines  payable  for  various  transgressions,  the 
offences  against  the  church  being  first  enumerated.  These 
were  of  new  introduction ;  but  every  other  mulct  was 
known  before ;  and  it  is  |»-obable  that  the  principal  benefit 
of  the  law  cooMsted  in  a  fiiirer  apportionment  of  the  com- 
peuf^ation  to  the  crime  than  could  be  obtained  according 
to  the  older  customs.'  The  collection  consists  altogether 
of  eighty-nine  enactments  or  clauses;  at  least  as  it  has 
cx>me  down  to  modem  times.  But  the  only  copy  of  it  which 
wo  possess  is  that  contained  in  the  volume  called  the  *  Tex- 
luH  Rt)irensis,*  which  was  compiled  by  Ernulphus,  bishop 
of  Ro<heHter,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
'  it  IS  dirticult  to  believe,  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  observed, 
•  that  the  text  of  an  Anglo-Norman  manuscript  of  the 
tweinh  reniury  exhibilg  an  unaltered  specimen  of  the 
AuKlo-Saxon  of  the  reii^n  of  Ethelbert  The  language  has 
e%'iden!ly  been  modernized  and  corrupted  by  successive 
tran-x-i  ipiion?*.  Some  pa-ssajrcs  are  quite  imintelligible. . . . 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  whatever  of  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  It  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  de8:ree  of  oonfldenoe 
that  we  have  the  whole  of  the  law.    Destitute  of  any  sta- 


tutory clause  or  enactment^  it  is  from  the  title  or  mbnc 
alone  that  we  learn  the  name  of  the  legislator.*  The  n*'\t 
oldest  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  have  been  preserved  (lh« -e 
of  Hlothaere  and  Eadric,  also  kings  of  Kent)  are  uinrr 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Ethelbert. 

Ethelbert  died  in  616.  Reappears  in  his  old  age  to  ha«t; 
married  a  second  wife,  but  her  name  has  not  been  records  •! 
All  that  we  know  of  her  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Ethn 
bert,  her  youth  and  beauty  were  sufficient  to  temnt  his  ^<.!i 
and  successor,  Eadbald,  to  take  her  to  his  bed,  mul  •>< 
course  to  renounce  at  the  same  time  the  profc^v^i.u  ••( 
Christianity.  After  a  short  time  however  Eadbald  *\\* 
missed  his  stepmother,  and  returned  to  the  faith  he  Itj'I 
abandoned,  of  which  he  ever  after  continued  a  firm  fv.]^ 
porter.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  went,  on  the  deaili  di 
Ethelbert,  to  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Wessex.  was  the  second  m.i 
viving  son  of  Ethelwul^  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of  i^' 
subordinate  state  composed  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  a..<l 
Surrey  in  802,  on  the  death  of  Athelstan.  [Ethblwulf.] 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ethelbald,  in  860,  althou^  \\ 
excluded  by  his  father's  will  from  the  succession  tu  iU** 
supreme  crown  of  Wessex,  he  was  preferred  by  the  AVitan  t . 
his  younger  brother  Ethelred,  who  claimed  under  the  ^ili 
The  chronicles  celebrate  the  courage  and  militaiy  ti)lu!ii? 
of  Ethelbert :  but  no  events  of  his  short  rei^n  are  distiiu :. ^ 
reconled.  It  appears  however  that  the  Northmen  contitiucl 
to  make  occasional  descents  both  on  the  coasts  of  \Ve&M.>\, 
and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  island.  All  that  we  we 
told  of  Ethelbert  is,  that  he  died  in  865  (ur  866.  He  appear^ 
to  have  left  a  son,  Ethelwald,  and  other  children ;  but  le 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Wessex  by  his  younger  biv;- 
ther  Ethelred. 

ETHELRED  L  (called  also  Edeh^  and  Ethered).  ki  i^' 
of  Wessex  and  head  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  third  sur- 
viving son  of  King  Ethelwulf,  who  in  his  will  (ratifie<l  h\ 
the  Witan)  appointed  Ethelred  to  succeed  to  the  throne  im- 
mediately after  his  eldest  brother  Ethelbald;  he  did  n^>i 
however  succeed  till  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brothtr 
Ethelbert  in  866.    (Ethelwulf  and  Ethblbx&t  of  \\\  ^ 
sex  J    The  reign  of  Ethelred  was  eminently  disastrous  butn 
for  Wessex  and  for  the  other  states  of  England.    In  t he  la* ; 
year  of  the  preceding  king,  the  great  Danish  chief,  Ra^:  u 
Lodbrog,  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  making  an  auai  t. 
on  Northumbria,  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  torturer.     It 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  avenging  in  * 
loss  that  the  various   Scandinavian   nations  immediai*  i\ 
united  their  strength  in  that  great  expedition  against  K  in- 
land, which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  half  tlie  cuuiiU« 
The  invaders,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  ui..i  : 
the  command  of  Inguar  (or  Ivar)  and  Ubbo  (or  Hu^;al 
landed  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  immediately  afur  uw 
accession  of  Ethelred  to  the  throne  of  Wessex.     Ha\.i  . 
encamped  and  passed  the  winter  on  shore,  they  marth'  « 
into  Yorkshire  in  the  spring  of  867,  took  possession  (.-: 
March)  of  the  city  of  York,  and  having  there  (l*2th  Aj .  .• 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  an  attack  of  the  North.ii 
brians  under  O&bert  and  Ella,  made  themselves  ma>u.> 
of  all  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  south  of  the  T)  ..> . 
and  placed  Inguar  over  it  as  king.    They  then  marched  i:.:» 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  parted  the  winter  of  86  7-^ 
the  town  of  Nottingham.   Beorhed,  the  Mercian  king,  u-  .» 
solicited  the  aid  of  Etheb-ed ;  and  the  king  of  Wessex.   >•  - 
companied  by  his  younger  brother  Alfred,  whom  be  ap{H:> r- 
to  have    admitted  to    a   share  of   the    royal    power.  »•: 
vanced  with  an  army  against  the  foreigners.    The  Dait> 
however  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  allied  forces  of  Wc^^l  \ 
and  Mercia ;  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  they  agret-^i  t  • 
evacuate  Nottingham  and  to  retire  to  York.     In  that  *r. 
they  remained  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and   ~ 
the  next,  during  which  England  was  afflicted  by  a   .v:\t 
famine,  followed  by  a  terrible  mortality  both  of  huma^    ii 
ings  and  cattle.     But,  in  the  spring  of  870,  disregardii);z  :  e 
late   pacification,  they  resumed  hostilities,  carrying  t; .  ' 
arms  across  the  H  umber  into  Lincolnshire,  whicli  w:i>  i 
eluded  in   the  dominions  of   Mercia.      Notwithstaml.  .; 
some  attempts  to  check  their  progress,  which  weretua<io  ••» 
Earl  Algar,  the  governor  of  the  district,  they  speed lU    •>    . 
ran  all  Lincoln,  and  pushed  their  way  into  the  adjoiiiin-  i 
ritory  of  East  Anglia»  sacking  and  destroying  in  their  c^u .  ^ 
the  abbeys  of  Croyland  and  Medehamstead  (or  Peu  r-  ► 
rough),  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  nunnery  nf  V.  . 
and  massacring  and  laying  waste  wheveyer  they  a^iiK^r. : 
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with  unheard-of  ferocity.    At  a  Tillage  ealled  Hoxton,  in 
Norfolk,  thev  seixed  Edmund,  the  East  Anglian  king,  and 
put  him  to  death :  he  sustained  the  torments  they  intlicted 
upon  him  With  such  constancy  that  he  was  afterwards  re- 
vered as  a  martyr,  and  the  20th  November,  the  day  on 
which  he  met  his  hXe,  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  calendar. 
H  i«  deatti  made  the  Danes  mmters  of  East  ^nglia,  over 
which  they  placed  Godrun,  one  of  their  chiefs,  as  king. 
They  now  resolved  to  invade  Wessex,  the  only  state  whicn 
tliey  had  not  either  conquered  or  rendered  powerless.   They 
entered  Berkshire,  under  the  command  of  Halfden  and 
Bacseg,  and  took  the  town  of  Reading  without  encountering 
any  resistance ;  but  they  were  soon  after  attacked  by  Earl 
Ethelwulf  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Inglefield,   and 
driven  from  their  ground  with  the  loss  of  Sidnor,  one  of 
their  most  renowned  captains.     Four  days  after  they  were 
fallen  upon  at  Reading  by  King  Ethelred  and  his  brother 
Alfred ;  bnt  on  this  occasion  the  Saxons  were  repulsed  with 
great  lo?*,  the  brave  Earl  Ethelwulf-being  among  the  slain. 
The  battle  of  Reading,  however,  was  followed  in  four  daj-s 
nioi*e  by  another  more  important  encounter  at  a  place  which 
the  old  writers  call  Aescesdun,  or  the  Ash-tree  Hill,  and 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Aslibury  in  the 
west,  by  others  Ashton  in  the  east,  of  Berkshire.  The  Danes 
were  here  attacked  with  great  impetuosity  and  valour  by 
Alfred,  and,  notwithstanding  their  advantageous  position, 
were,  after  a  struggle  of  some  length,  completely  defeated 
and  put  to  flight.     It  is  said  that  the  English  chased  them 
for  the  whole  of  the  night  and  next  day  o>^er  the  country 
till  they  reached  the  town  of  Reading,  in  which  they  again 
shut  themselves  up.    But  a  fortni^t  after  the  battle  of 
Ash -tree  Hill  they  again  met  the  two  kings  of  Wessex  at 
Basing,  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  and  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish  were  worsted.  A  similar  result  attended  the  next  battle, 
fought,  about  two  months  after,  at  a  place  called  Merton, 
which  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  Merton  in  Sur- 
rey, Merlon  in  Oxfordshire,  Merden  in  Wilts,  and  Morton 
in  Berkshire.     In  this  engagement,  which  must  have  taken 
place  early  in  871,  Ethelied  received  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died  soon  after  Easter,  leaving  the  now  almost  shadowy  in- 
heritance of  the  crown  of  Wessex,  and  what  would  at  a  later 
period  have  been  called  the  suzerainty  of  England,  to  his 
younger  brother  Alfred. 

ETHELRED  II.,  sumamed  the  Unready,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  youngest  son  of  King  Edgar,  by  his 
second  wife,  the  infamous  ElMda.  On  the  murder  by  El- 
frida  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  978,  he 
was  reluctantly  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Witan,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  individual  having  pretensions  to  the 
croun  ;  even  Dunstan,  who  had  steadily  opposed  the  parly 
of  Elfrida  throughout  the  late  reign,  finding  himself  now 
obliued  to  acquiesce  in  the  accession  of  her  son.  He  was 
crowned  by  Dunstan,  at  Kingston  on  the  Thames,  on  the 
1 4th  of  April,  being  at  this  time  only  a  boy  of  ten  years  old. 
The  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  calamitous  and  disgraceful  in  English  histor}'.  The 
feeble  and  distracted  government  that  arose  out  of  his  mi- 
nority and  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  immediately 
drew  once  more  upon  England  the  attention  of  tlie  northern 
piratical  powers,  who  had  now  remitted  their  attacks  for 
nearly  a  century.  A  small  body  of  Danes  landed  at  South- 
ampton in  980;  and  scarcely  a  year  passed  afterwards  in 
which  one  part  or  other  of  the  coast  wa-^  not  in  like  manner 
visited  and  ravaged,  usually  with  impunity.  At  length,  in 
901,  a  much  larger  force  than  had  before  appeared  arrived 
under  two  leaders,  named  Justin  andGurthmund, and  after 
taking  the  town  of  Ipswich,  proceeded  toMaldon,  and  theie 
encountering  the  English  army  commanded  by  the  alder- 
man Briihnod,  obtained  a  complete  victorv,  Brithnod  him- 
self being  slain.  On  this  it  was  resolved  by  the  English 
Witan,  on  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Siric,  who  had  succeeded 
Dunstan  as  the  king^s  chief  counsellor,  to  buy  off  the  in- 
vaders with  a  sum  of  money.  They  agreed  to  accept  10,000 
pounds  of  silver,  which  was  accordini<ly  paid  to  them, 
being  raised  by  an  impost  on  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom,  which  from  this  time  became  a  regulai*  tax,  under 
the  name  of  the  Danegeld,  and  was  perliaps  the  fii*st  direct 
tax  imposed  in  England.  It  was  felt  however  that  this  was 
a  very  precarious  expedient  to  trust  to;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Danes  were  gone,  the  government  proceeded  to  fit  out  a 
formidable  fleet,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  of  service 
if  it  had  been  ready  to  meet  them  when  they  amved.  As 
it  was,  it  was  no  sooner  afloat  than  it  was  rendered  useless 


by  treachery  and  mismana^ment.  A  squadron  of  Danes 
having  again  appeared  on  the  coast  in  992,  Alfric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  fleet,  when  sent  to  surprise  them, 
secretly  gave  them  information  of  the  intended  attack,  and 
then  went  over  and  joined  them.  The  next  year,  when  the 
Northmen  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, and  took  by  storm  the  castle  of  Bamborough,  the 
leaders  of  the  force  sent  against  them  in  like  manner  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  In  994  a  much  more  powerful  arma- 
ment than  had  yet  appeared  sailed  up  the  Thames  under 
the  command  of  Sweyu  or  Svein,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Olave  king  of  Norway ;  it  consisted  of  ninety-four  ships,  and 
directed  its  first  efforts  against  London,  which  however  de- 
fended itself  successfully  against  the  assault.  The  invaders 
then  overran  and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire.  In  the  end  they  were  again  bought 
off  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  their  (femand  this 
time  rising  to  16,000  pounds  of  silver.  Olave  now  con- 
sented to  embrace  Christianity;  and  he  ftuthfully  kept 
his  promise  of  never  again  molesting  England.  Not  so 
the  king  of  Denmark ;  his  forces  continued  their  attacks 
year  after  year;  and  at  last,  in  1001,  Ethelred  found  him- 
self once  more  compelled  to  rid  himself  of  them  for  the  mo- 
ment by  his  old  expedient.  He  was  now  obliged  to  pay 
them  24,000  pounds  of  silver. 

For  what  length  of  time  the  relief  which  ^e  thus  pur- 
chased might  Kave  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ethelred 
now  resorted  to  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  evil,  which 
was  of  a  yenr  different  character  from  that  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  adhered,  but  combined  the  qusdities  of  being  at 
once  still  more  unjustifiable  and  still  less  likely  to  prove 
efficacious.  On  the  13th  November,  the  festival  of  St. 
Brice,  in  the  year  1002,  the  Engli^  inhabitants,  in  obe- 
dienee,  it  is  said,  to  secret  instructions  received  in  every 
city  from  the  government  the  evening  before,  suddenly  rose 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  Danes  T7ho  were  resi- 
dent among  them,  and  put  them  to  death,  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  massacre  was  carried,  and  it*  cannot  he 
supposed  to  have  comprehended  all  the  persons  of  Danish 
descent  resident  in  the  country,  for  in  many  districts  it  is 
certain  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  this 
description ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  perished.  This  atrocious  and  in  every 
way  unwise  proceeding  did  not  long  remain  without  its  fit 
p&nishment.  The  next  year  Sweyn,  whose  sister,  married 
to  an  English  earl,  had  been  among  the  butchered,  again 
appeared  on  the  south  coast ;  and  flx)m  this  time  it  may  be 
said  the  kingdom  had  no  rest.  After  the  devastations  of 
the  invaders  had  been  continued  for  four  years,  they  were 
once  more  bought  off  in  1007  by  a  payment  of  36,000  pounds 
of  silver.  The  next  year,  by  extraordinary  efforts,  a  nu- 
merous fleet  was  built,  and  assembled  at  Sandwich  ;  but  a 
dispute  arising  among  the  captains,  one  of  them  deserted 
with  twenty  vessels,  and  turned  pirate,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  were  soon  after  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  other  forms  of  public  calamity  combined,  to  afflict 
the  nation.  The  king  was  an  object  of  general  hatred  or 
contempt ;  the  nobility  were  divided  into  hostile  factions ; 
and  famines  and  contagious  diseases  vied  with  the  swords 
of  the  invaders  in  destroying  the  miserable  people.  In 
1 009  a  new  Danish  force  arrived,  under  a  leader  named 
Thurchil,  who  for  the  three  following  years  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  the  only  part  of  the  country  that  had 
hitherto  afforded  an  asylum  from  the  foreigners,  the  fens 
of  East  Anglia.  At  last,  after  he  had  sacked  and  burned 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  Thurchil  was  bought  off  in  1012  by 
a  payment  of  48,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers agreed,  on  bein^  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  to 
become  the  subjects  of  the  English  king.  But  the  next 
year  Sweyn  himself  again  made  his  appearance,  now  avowing 
his  determination  not  to  depart  till  he  had  cft'ected  the  con- 
quest of  the  country.  Entering  the  Humber,  be  received 
the  submission  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and  of  the  parts 
of  Lincoln  that  were  in  like  manner  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  Danish  descent.  He  then  marched  across 
the  country  to  London,  putting  all  the  males  to  the  swoixl 
as  he  advanced ;  but  the  capital,  which  was  defended  by 
Ethelred  and  Tliurchil,  resisting  his  assault,  he  turned  to 
the  west,  and,  compelling  the  nobles  to  make  their  submis- 
sion to  hira  wherever  he  passed,  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  and 
there  c;u]«^cd  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England. 
Soon  after  this  London  submitted  to  his  authority ;  and  in 
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the  middle  of  January,  1014,  Ethelred  fled  to  tbe  court  of 
Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  Emma  he  had 
married  some  years  before.  He  had  previously  sent  thither 
Emma  and  her  two  children. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  however  Sweyn  died.  His  son 
Canute  was  immediately  proclaimed  kins  by  the  army ;  but 
the  English  determined  to  recall  Ethelrd.  He  was  brought 
back  accordingly,  after  entering  into  a  solemn  agreement 
with  the  Witan,  that  he  would  be  a  eood  lord  to  them,  and 
amend  all  they  wished  to  have  amended,  and  that  all  things 
should  be  foreiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  against 
him,  they  on  their  parts  promising  that  they  would  all  turn 
to  him  without  fraud,  and  would  ne^'er  again  permit  the 
Danes  to  have  dominion  in  England.  Canute  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  flight  before  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  another  general  massacre  of 
the  Danes  Uiat  were  left  behind  in  the  country  signalized 
the  restoration  of  a  national  government.  But  Canute 
returned  the  following  year  with  a  powerful  fleet :  'he  was 
iramcliately  joined  by  Thurchil,  who,  till  now,  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  English  allegiance;  other  chie& 
followed  Thufchirs  example,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  again  speedily  submitted  to  the 
Danes.  Ethelred  was  con h tied  to  his  bed  by  illness  when 
Canute  arrived,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1016,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemv  was  preparing  to 
attack  that  city.  He  was  succeeded  by  kdmund,  sumamed 
Ironside,  his  eldest  son  by  a  lady  named  Elfleda,  who  is 
said  to  have  borne  him  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  but  to 
whom  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  married.  Edward,  one 
of  his  two  sons  by  Emma  ot  Normandy,  whom  he  married 
in  1002,  also  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  [Edmund 
Ironside,  and  Edward  thb  Confessor.]  • 

ETHELWULF  was  the  son  of  Egbert  the  Great,  whom 
ho  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Wessex  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  other  states  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  836.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  which  Egbert  had 
conquered  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  and  also  that  of 
Surrey,  which  had  hitherto  been  included  in  Wessex,  were 
at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  separate  but  subordinate 
kingdom,  and  nut  under  the  government  of  Athelstane, 
whom  some  of  the  chroniclers  state  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son,  others  a  younger  brother  of  Ethelwulf.  There  is  no 
older  authority  than  that  of  Malmesbury  (whose  account  is 
indisputably  incorrect  in  several  particulars  and  improbable 
in  others)  for  the  story  that  Ethelwulf  was  a  monk  at  the 
time  of  his  father*s  death.  His  early  education  is  recorded 
to  have  been  conducted  first  by  Helrostan,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  by  Swithin,  whom,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  he  advanced  to  the  same  sec;  and  he  had  also 
served  with  distinction  in  the  field  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  he  retained  as 
his  chief  counsellor  the  able  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherborne, 
who  had  been  in  great  favour  with  Egbert.  What  has 
been  preser%'ed  of  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  the  detail  of  a  scries  of  contests  with  the  Danes,  who  now 
continued  with  incessant  perseverance  those  descents  u^n 
the  English  coasts  which  they  had  commenced  in  the 
preceding  reign.  In  8.17  three  squadrons  of  them  made 
attacks  on  different  points  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  year  they  landed  a<^ain  in  great  strength  in  Lincoln- 
sliire,  and,  after  defeating  the  troojis  sent  to  oppose  them, 
marched  across  and  ra valued  the  country  down  to  the 
ThamoH.  In  839  three  hard  battles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  fotight  at  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  London,  besides 
m\  action  at  sea,  near  (Jharmouth,  m  which  the  English 
tieet,  commanded  by  Ethelwulf  in  person,  sustained  a 
<lcfeat.  For  some  years  after  this  however  the  Northmen, 
abandoning  Britain,  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the 
coants  of  France.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  850  a 
y  ody  of  them  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when,  so  ill-pre- 
pared was  Ethelwulf  for  the  attack,  that  the  foreigners  were 
enabled  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  country. 
In  the  spring  of  8^1  they  were  joined  by  ffreat  numbers  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  whole  multituoe  ascending  the 
Thames  in  a  fleet  of  350  vessels,  plundered  Canterbury  and 
London.  They  then  penetrated  into  Surrey ;  but  here  they 
Were  met  by  Ethelwulf  at  Okeley,,  and  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle,  were  defeated  with  immense  loss.  They 
Were  so<m  after  worsted  in  another  iMittle  at  Wenbury,  in 
Devonshire,  and  also  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sandwich  by 
AthcUtane,  the  king  of  Kent.    The  consequence  was,  that 


the  Danes  did  not  min  make  any  attempt  on  England 
during  the  reign  of  Etnelwult 

In  852,  on  the  death  of  Ath^tane,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  assigned  by  Ethelwulf  to  his  second  son,  EtheU 
bert,  he  himself  retaining  the  chief  sovereignty  as  before. 
The  following  year,  at  the  request  of  Beohreo,  or  Burhred. 
king  x>f  Mercia,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Welsh,  and 
marched  through  their  country  as  far  as  the  Isle  ot 
Anglesey,  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  tho 
subjects  of  himself  and  Beohred.  On  the  termination  of 
this  expedition  he  gave  his  daughter  Ethelswitha  in  mar- 
riage to  the  king  gf  Mercia.  In  855  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son  AUred, 
"who  had  been  also  carried  to  that  city  in  the  preceding  }k'at 
by  bishop  Swithin.  Ethelwulf  had  bv  this  time  lost  hu 
first  wife  Osberga,  a  daughter  of  Oslac,  designated  the  kin^'^ 
cup-bearer ;  and  now,  on  his  return  through  France,  he 
fell  in  love  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
king  of  that  country,  and  married  her,  although  she  had 
not  yet  reached  her  twelfth  year.  Meanwhile  however  hi^ 
eldest  son  Ethelbald,  taking  advantage  of  his  father '<• 
absence  (whom  perhaps  he  represented  as  being  in  bi? 
dotage),  had  entered  into  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  throne. 
It  is  said  that  among  his  accomplices  was  the  prime  minu- 
ter Alstan,  and  that  he  was  also  supported  by  the  chiei* 
nobility,  from  which  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  attempt etl 
revolution  was  not  without  some  strong  reasons  in  its  favour. 
And  although  the  return  of  Ethelwulf  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented the  ftdl  success  of  the  design,  it  was  substantmlU- 
carried  into  effect  It  was  agreed  at  a  solemn  meeting  ni 
the  Witan  that  Ethelbald  should  become  king  of  Wes- 
sex, and  that  Ethelwulf  should  reign  as  sovereign,  wUb 
Ethelbert  under  him,  in  Kent  and  the  other  eastern  pr^ 
vinces.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  his  new  position  Ethel- 
wulf enjoyed  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  mostly  in  exercises  of  de- 
votion, and  died  in  857  or  858.  By  his  will,  which  wai 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Kent  to 
his  second  son  Ethelbert,  and  that  of  Wessex  in  succe&sKti 
to  his  other  sons,  Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred. 

One  of  the  legislative  acta  of  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf  ba< 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  namely,  the  grant  which  he 
made  in  854  or  855,  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  iw 
favour  of  the  church,  and  which  was  wont  to  be  oonsidcr^  i 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  rieht  of  theclerg}'  to  the 
tithes.     The  grant  is  recited  by  uigulfus,  Malinesbur>. 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  but  not  in  the  same  tenn^ 
Lingard  observes  that '  the  copies  are  so  different,  and  tl.f 
language  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its>  nral 
object ;  whether  it  were  to  exempt  from  all  secular  ser\  ire* 
the  tenth  part  of  each  manor,  whoever  might  be  the  pos- 
sessor, or  to  annex  that  portion  of  land  to  the  posse&2>io..» 
which  had  already  been  settled  on  the  church.'    It  can u  *. 
Turner  thinks,  have  been  the  original  grant  of  the  tn)>^ 
of  all  England.    The  *  words,'  he  observes,  'imply  eilltr 
that  it  was  a  liberation  of  the  land  which  the  clergy   i..! 
before  been  in  possession  of  from  all  the  services  and  p:j\- 
ments  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  were    gener... ^ 
liable,  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of  land»  not  of  tiil.i-^. 
either  of  the  king's  private  patrimony,  or  of  some  oticf 
which  is  not  explained.*  Palgrave  contends  that  it  was  n.t  t 
grant  of  tithes,  but  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land  \\ 
metes  and  bouuds,  to  be  held  free  firom  all  secular  serv;oc^ 
yet  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  which  construes  i\ . 
grant  into  an  enfranchisement  of  all  the  lands  which  t\  •/ 
church  then  possessed,  is  'not  altogether  void  of  piol,.- 
bility.'    {Eng,  Com,  p.  159.)    There  is  a  dispute  aUo  i\U  y 
the  date  of  Uie  grant.    Palgrave  conceives  that  £thelv\  ^.r 
made  it  on  his  return  from  Rome;  Turner  and  Lincu  I 
both  place  it  before  his  joumev  thither.    The  latter  aLil<i> . 
'  This  charter  was  at  first  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Weii^ex : 
but  in  a  council  of  the  tributary  states,  held  at  Winches :« r 
in  855.  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Saxons* 

ETHER.    [iETHKR.] 

ETHERE6E,  sometimes  written  ETHERIDGE.  SIR 
GEORGE,  bom  about  1636,  was  a  distinguished  \iit  a:.i 
dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Accordir^e  »-• 
the  usual  routine  of  a  gentleman's  e<lucation  at  that  tinv 
he  studied  law  at  an  inn  of  court  and  travelled.  In  16G4  Ic 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  author  of  the  cocnu  > 
called  *  Love  in  a  Tub.*  *  She  Would  if  she  Could'  follovi  o3 
in  1668,  and  *  The  Man,  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter*'  ;  > 
1676.    AU  these  were  received  with  much  favour   b>-'u.c 


BT  H 

might  ettablish  t,  iperiei  for  euh  individuel,    He  notice* 

H.  Rang's  judicioui  observation,  that  in  Iho  ume  i '-' 

there  *re  individuBlt  umed  wilh  ajiine*,  and  othen 
of  Ihote  Appendages,  and  that  the  Bbadeg  of  this  character 
ara  u  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  of  the 
unallMl  importance.  In  following  out  this  principle,  M. 
Rang  considers  Etkeria  tvbifera  of  Sowerby  and  Blheria 
Cmlliaudi  of  F^russac   as  identical,  and  E.  Corieroni  of 


gnini  Mtdhria  should  be  referred. 


Elhena,  or,  as  some  wrile  it,  Mlheria,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  a  fossil  slate.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
KaQnesque  uset  the  term  for  a  genua  of  Macrourous  ftin 
laceans  beloiimng  lo  ihc  Paleemnnidie. 

ETHERINE.  a  peculiar  carburettod  hydrogen,  which  hij. 
alito  been  regarded  as  ihe  basis  of  Blher,  It  is  supposed  to 
cunii!>l  of  4  equivalents  each  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

ETHERO-SULPHURIC  AC! D—ETH IONIC  ACID. 
This  and  i*  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  sluaflv  into  abaolule  alcohol  kept  cold-  by 
their  mutual  action  on  olcacmous  Uuid  is  formed,  without 
ibo  evolution  of  any  gaseoua  matter.  This  fluid  is  to  be 
mixed  wilh  water  and  siluraled  with  barylcs,  by  which  a 
portion  of  sulphala  is  separated,  and  et hero-sulphate  of 
barges  is  obtained  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 

The  acid  in  this  salt  is  stated  lo  consist  of— 

Two  equiv.  of  sulphuric  acid  ,  ,  80 
One  c|uiv.  of  etherina  ....  28 
One  equiv.  of  water   .....       9 

Equiv.  of  othero-sulpburic  or  elhionic  acid     1 17 
It  may  be  i^nsidcred  either  as  a  hydrafod  bisulphale  of 
anhydrous  bisiilp)ialc  of  ajllicr.  or  of  o^idu 


ofelhereum 

miics 

affccti 


mply  as  pliei 


wliii-h   relates  t 


Iboya, 


mlal 


(Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
0.)  The  term  is  derived  from 
ijjniflcation,  is  equivalent  with 
I'o  the  adjfplive  m<jra/t>,  and 
liist'itle,  in  the  second  book  of 


LfClurrf,  p.  4Kf,.  K.liiil,.,  I-.T 

the  Oreek  tJOuij,  «birh,  in  • 

the  Laim  m«,  mnr/.,.  wher 

the  Engti.h  word  mom/t.     t 

hi*  Ethics,  aildre^-rd   to   his  son  Nifomaphu^  gay.   ..,„. 

moral  «-ifnce  rffeivcl  the  name  of  ethics  from  the  word 

tlh-n  {lOoo,  •  habit,  ■    -  -  ' 


or  iri  tA»  ^MvX  ainM  it  i>  from  habitnal  esperienoe,  ani 
the  routina  of  ouatamary  conduct  that  moral  dispobitii<i;A 
and  priDciplea  are  gradually  formed  and  changed.  Cicvr.i. 
in  hii  work  on  moral  ends  (/)«  Ptmbut,  1.  I  and  6)  bnetli 
deflnsa  ethica,<H'  morality,  aa  the '  an  vivendi,'  or  'doctrmi 
bene  vivendi,'  that  i*,  the  art  of  living  wisely.  The  w- h<>- 
lasiie  tieatiaea  on  ethic*  divide  the  practical  part  of  il,c 
science  into  three  departments  itMke  (i!0tr4),  which  sho«> 
by  appropriate  precepts  what  is  the  duty  of  a  good  maii 
aetmom/u  (otcvra^iuit),  which  shova  what  is  the  duty  »i  . 
good  &ther  of  a  fkmily;  and  politilu  (raXtn^k  wli;'i. 
exhiliits  the  dntr  of  a  good  eitiien,  and  of  a  good  maj:.- 
trale.     rHoKALa.] 

ETBlCUS,  or  /ETHICUS,  is  conjectured  to  have  In,  J 
about  the  fourth  century  of  our  teia,  and  is  the  reput.  1 
author  of  a  CoEmogiaphy  or  short  description  of  the  sm: . 
being  an  enumeration  of  the  sees,  islands,  provinees,  moL.. 
tains,  rivers,  and  towns  of  the  then  known  world,  miii  - 
short  account  of  the  sources  and  course  of  the  priiK] 
rivers.  In  speaking  of  the  Tiber's  course  through  Komt, .  - 
mentions  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  V  . 
Porluensis,  or  of  'the  martyr  St.  Felix.'  Ha  also  S|n..>. 
of  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  the  world,  of  the  games  1.. 
by  the  Romans,  of  the  prsfectus  urbis,  &c.  These  i :. 
cumstances  may  serve  to  ffx  the  lime  of  the  compi]aii,.i:  ; 
the  work  towards  Ihe  end  of  the  fourth  century,  vl.. 
Rome  had  beoome  completely  Chrialian,  but  yet  1h;.. 
Alaric's  invasion,  jlilhicus  end  his  Cosmography  are  ii^- ;; 
tioncd  by  several  WTiIefa  of  the  following  a^f»,  and  mi,  :  j 
otlicrs  by  IsitbruB  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  early  p:,ii  ; 
the  Bcventh  century.  Rabanus  Maurus  (de  Itiret,i, ■■.■■■ 
Unguarum},  a  writer  of  Ihe  ninth  century,  cnlU  vliib.- ... 
'a  Scythian;'  and  Flodoardus,  a  writer  of  the  foltuv.^. 
century,  calls  him  '  iBlei"  from  '  Istrii.'  (Vo«8iu^  dr  It}'- 
rids  Latinia,  b.  iii.)  At  the  beginning  of  his  Cosmogn  :,i 
jfithicus  I'lates  that  Julius  Ceesar,  during  his  con&uKi 
with  M.  Antony,  by  virtue  of  a  senatus  consultum,  oil- 1.  ! 
asurvey  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  taken,  and  thai  i... 
work  was  enlrualed  to  three  geometers,  Zenodoxus  l'.,r  -.i 
eastern  part,  Polycleilus  for  the  south,  and  Tlieoduluj  f  r 
the  north,  who  compleled  their  work  under  Augur'.- 
Tbia  survey  was  probably  Ihe  source  than  which  ihe  Am  - 
nine  Itinerary  was  derive^,  which  Ilineraty  in  its  prt-.'  ■ 
shape  has  also  been  attributed  by  some  to  iSlhicus.  [.\\- 
roNiNus,  Itinrrarv  or.]  The  Cosmography  in  most  p.i; . 
cations  is  followed  by  another  and  somewhat  fuller  dc^«erint 
if  the  various  parts  and  provinces  of  the  world,  apparv,.-.- 

the  same  period,  entitled  'Alia  totius  Orbii  Descrii>'. 

i  generally  attributed   to  ./Elhicus   also,  thouch    il> - 

doubts  concerning  his  authorship.   This  second  wuri  - 
also  foimd  almost  literally  in  Orosius,  forming'  the  siv  :, 
chapter  of  hiihisUn'.     It  has  been  suggested  that  Or,,-;  ■ 
may  have  copied  it  from  jfithicus,  end  ihe  text  of  Oro<    . 
has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  as  he  has  ehorti- 
the  beginning  or  introductory  part,  and  also  left  out  f . 
concludiu)^  sentence,  in  which  the  author  of  the  descnn:. 
as  we  have  it  separately,  promises  to  give  a  contiutiaii  .i   : 
his  work,  or  an  ampler  description  of  the  towns,  8tc  ,  .v 
ginning  fhim  Rome,  which   he  styles  'Caput   Jklui.  1.  . 
Domina   Senatus.     (Simler's   edition   of   ^ihicus,    P... 
16TS.)      This   last   sentence   promising  a  fiiUer   acc.i..,. 
which  the  author  did  not  fulfil  orwhich  has  been  lost,  « 
not  have  Sited  Orosiua'g  historical  narrative,  and  ihf  n : 
he  left  it  out     But  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  iii  :■ 
MSS.  of  Orosius  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  Noc.  J--    i 
and  4882,  the  second  chapter  ends  with  these  words,  w  1, . 
are  not  found  in  the  other  MSS,  and  printed  odiii.n,'    ■ 
Orosius:   'Percensui  breviter  ul  potui  provinciaa  et  m.i. 
Orbia  Universi,  qua*  Solima  ita  detaiptil.'    This  u  | 

•^-em  to  attribute  Ihe  work  lo  Solinus.  j 

To  the  two  Gismogrophies  attributed  to  i4iihici:- 
Ided,  in  some  editions,  another  extract,  whitth  is  sn  ' 
'  Julii  Honorii  Oratorls  Exccrpta  qun  ad  Cosraoirrarii 
pertinent.'  It  is  in  its  plan  similar  lo  the  flrii  fo-i 
sraphy  of  jfithicus.  only  perhaps  sliU  dryer  and  mi>ri 
ci.nect.  The  three  have  been  published,  together  s 
PomtHinius  Mela,  by  Gronovius,  I.eyden.   1635. 


EtHIO'PIA  <AO«T.o)  was  the  name  given  by 
anlient  geographers  to  the  countries  south  of  Ei^y  pt. 
more  general  and  vague  sense  they  called  Elhinpioit 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  Ihe  south  part  of  AfVica,  from  thi- 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Heroiiotus  (iv.  IDD  speaks  of  the  E; 
I,  (fAi^v,  drA  roD  Iflowf,  |  pians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  South  Libya  (Lib^  a  i» 
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hakah,  mentioned  in  the  Scripturea  as  having  fought  aeainst 
Sennacherib.    The  commentators  on  the  book  of  Kings 
(ii.  19)  hnve  considered  Ttrhakah  to  be  an  Arab  chieftain  ; 
an  error  disproved,  as  it  is  considered,  by  the  existence  of 
his  name  on  one  of  the  buildings  of  Thebes.    This  period 
of  renewed  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  under 
circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  latter,  was  probably 
the  time  when  the  improved  arts  of  Egypt  were  introduced 
into  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  splendid 
structures  of  Mount  Barkal  were  executed ;  a  supposition 
whirh  would  be  confirmed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphical  cartouches  in  the 
Typhonium  of  Barkal,  according  to  Champollion's  system. 
Again,  under  the  Ptolemies  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Greeco-Egyptian  colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  as  ftir  as  Axum  and  Adule  in  Abyssinia    [Adulb; 
Axum]  :  these  colonies  or  adventurers  probably  spread  the 
Egyptian  arts  as  improved  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
All  these  vicissitudes  may  account  for  the  various  styles  of 
building  and  sculpture  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Nile.    The  monuments  of  Assour  and  el  Me^aourah  are 
probably  older  than  those  of  Naga,  and  these  much  older 
than  those  of  Barkal,  which  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
temple  of  Soleb.    We  know  from  a  passage  of  Diodorus 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  "Egypt  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Ethiopian  politics.    In  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  the  Ethiopians  had  a  king  Ergamenes  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.   Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy,  he  went  with  a  band  of 
soldiers  to  the  inaccessible  place  (Barkal  ?)  which  contained 
the  golden  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  massacred  all  the 
priests.    (Heeren*8  work  on  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.) 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Ethiopians  we  know  little,  except 
what  we  may  infer  from  their  monuments  and  the  scanty 
records  we  have  of  their  religion  and  institutions,  as 
aliove  stated.  Tlieir  sacred  language  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  From  some 
sculptures  at  Barkal,  it  would  seem  that  human  sacrifices 
were  occasionally  in  practice.  [Barkal.]  A  peculiarity  in 
the  Ethiopian  institutions  is,  that  their  women  sometimes 
went  to  battle,  and  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne. 
Strabo  (Casaub.,  p.  820)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  warrior 
queen  named  Candace.  (See  also  Acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
viii.  27.)  On  the  propyla  of  one  of  the  temples  of 
Naga,  besides  the  hero  or  king,  is  a  female  figure  like- 
wise of  regal  dignity,  with  a  large  knife  in  each  hand, 
going  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of  captives ;  the 
vulture  is  hovering  over  her  head.  The  figures  of  both 
king  and  queen  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  dress,  and  though  they  have  many  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  style,  they  are  much  thicker  than  the  Egyptian 
form,  especially  the  female,  which  is  remarkably  large  from 
the  vert  downwards.  (Sec  Cailliaud's  Plates,  14.  16.) 

After  the  Romans  became  po8^e5vscd  of  Egypt,  we  read  of 
several  expeditions  into  Ethiopia,  but  of  no  ix^rmanent  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  that  region.  Caius  Petronius, 
prefect  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  Napata,  called  Tenape  by  Dion,  the  first  town  of 
Ethiopia  after  Meroe.  He  aefeated  Queen  Candace,  who 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  Romans  ultimately 
kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In  subse- 
quent times  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  re- 
tained a  strip  of  territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of 
seven  days'  mareh  above  the  first  cataract,  but  this  was 
given  up'  by  Diocletian  to  the  NubflD  or  Nabats,  on  con- 
dition tnat  they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Blemmyes  firom  attacking  Egypt.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and 
ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Meroe 
w«  have  no  information. 

The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name 
of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Abyssinia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axum- 
itcs  Ethiopians.  [See  the  articles  Adulb  and  Axum.] 
From  those  timet  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given 
more  particularly  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  Geez  or  sacrccl  lan- 
iruajre  of  that  countr>'  has  been  called  Ethiopian.     [Abys- 

SIMIA.] 

The  oripn  of  the  name  •  Ethiopia*  is  uncertain.  Salt 
says  that  Itiopjawnn  is  the  favourite  term  by  which  the 
AbvsAinians  designate  themselves;  hut  this  name  was  pro-  | 


bably  introduced  among  the  Abyssinians  hy  the  half  Greeks 
of  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  The  word  in  Greek  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  significant,  and  is  sometimes  interpreted 
'dark-coloured;*  but  like  many  other  Greek  names  of 
nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  term 
corrupted  into  the  semblance  of  a  genuine  Greek  word. 

ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGES.  Under  the  general 
designation  of  the  Ethiopian  languages,  three  different 
dialects  are  usually  comprised,  viz.,  the  antient  Ethiopian, 
or  Geez,  the  Tigr6,  and  the  Amharic.  The  antient  lanscuage 
properly  called  the  Ethiopian  is  now  extinct,  or  at  least  sur- 
vives only  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  learned  men 
(whence  it  is  also  called lesana  mas*haf,  or  book-language) ; 
and  its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  two  other  dialect^  of 
which  the  Tigr6  approaches  nearest  to  the  Elhiopic,  whilst 
the  Amharic  has  more  widely  departed  from  it.  [^^^'^^i^ 
Lanouaob.] 

The  Ethiopian  belongs  to  the  fomily  of  languages  usually 
called  the  Semitic,  and  among  them  it  shows  the  closc*«t 
affinity  to  the  Arabic.  It  is  written  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  in  a  peculiar  alphabet,  which  however  appears  to  he 
of  Semitic  origin.  (Compare  the  Ethiopian  letters  kri/, 
nahar,  ain,  and  gemlt  with  the  correspondmg  Ph<snicuiii 
and  Punic  characters  in  PI.  v.  and  vi.  of  Gesenius'  Pa/tr  .- 
graphische  Studien^  Leipzig,  1835,  4to.,  and  PI.  i.  of  tbtr 
same  author's  Scripturce  Lingtueque  Ph(xnici€e  iLmu- 
menta,  Leipzig,  1837,  4to.)  The  alphabet  consists  uf 
twenty-six  consonants  and  seven  vowel  sounds;  but  the 
latter  are  not  expressed  by  distinct  characters,  nor  I) 
points  or  accents,  but  by  slight  changes  in  the  shape  of  \\.v 
consonants,  so  that  each  character  represents  an  entiiv 
syllable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Devanagan 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  system  of  orthograph)  ( t 
many  of  the  modem  languages  of  India,  are  modelled  <>n  i 
similar  principle.  Several  of  the  Ethiopian  letters  are  n^u 
no  longer  distinguished  in  pronunciation ;  there  are,  tli 
instance,  three  h\  two  «*s,  two  /'s,  and  aUpK  and  o'fn 
which  are  sounded  alike,  though  still  kept  distinct  m 
writing. 

Gesenius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  roots  aid 
primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  al^o  .n 
Arabic;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tne  remainder  .» 
found  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects.  Ii. 
the  inflection  of  the  Ethiopian  verb  ten  conjugations  a^c 
distinguished,  consisting,  like  those  of  the  flebrew,  Syn:-, 
or  Arabic  verb,  of  certain  modifications  of  the  oriVi'.i*. 
import  of  the  simple  root,  expressed  according  to  Mr:" 
analogy  by  modifications  of  the  form  of  that  root.  We  sub- 
join a  paradigm  showing  the  third  person  of  the  preterite  . : 
each  of  the  ten  conjugations  with  the  corresponding  intlt-^^ 
tions  of  an  Arabic  root.  The  Ethiopic  verb  gabera  is  usr. . 
in  those  conjugations  only  to  which  we  have  added  a  Ln:... 
interpretation. 

Ethiopic. 

Conj.  i.  gahera,  fecit 

ii.  gabbdrOt  fieri  curavit 
iii.  gUbara 
iv.  agbara,  coegit 
V.  agabura 
vi.  tagabera^  fiu^tus  est 

vii.  tagabbara,  opus  fecit  v.  takabbala 

viii.  tagiibara  vi.  takabafa 

ix.  angabara  vii.  inkabalu 

X.  astagbaraj  exegit  (pecuniam)        x.  istakUiia 

From  any  of  these  conjugations  a  passive  voice  mav  lo 
derived  by  prefixing  /a-.  Each  conjugation  has,  na  in  the 
other  Semitic  dialects,  a  preterite  and  a  fiiture  tense,  vrxxh  . 
distinct  subjunctive  or  optative  form,  similar  to  the  ap.> 
copato  future  (aoriste  conditionnel  of  De  Sacy)  in  Arabic: 
an  imperative  and  infinitive,  but  no  participle.  Tliere  is  u  • 
separate  inflection  for  the  dual  number  either  in  the  \€rl 
or  noun.  In  the  declension  of  nouns,  cases  are  aometimt^ 
characterized  by  terminations  analogous  to  those  of  tl  c 
Arabic  language.  From  masculine  adjectives  femm.n-^ 
are  derived,  neariy  as  in  Arabic,  by  subjoining  -/.  1 : . 
gender  of  substantives  is  twofold,  masculine  and  femin.m^ 
yet  the  distinction  of  the  two  is  but  little  atteiKlefl  to  j.^ 
Ethiopian  writings.  The  plural  is  expressetl  as  in  Arab... 
either  by  terminations  {-an  in  masculines,  -at  in  femincu  - . 
or  by  certain  modifications  of  the  vowels  within  the  lim»:* 
of  the  word. 

The  literature  extant  m  the  Ethiopian  language  is  aliu^ 


A  rat  lie. 

1.  Kahaia 
ii.  Kabtni/xt 
iii.  Kdba/a 
iv.  akbaia 


E  T  H 

exdusiTelf  biblicsl  and  ecelestutical.  Tlie  Ethiopiuii 
pQ^iseiS  a  complete  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, made  by  an  unknown  author  from  the  Alexandrian 
text  of  the  Greek  version,  probnhW  not  anterior  to  the 
fotirib  century ;  besides  an  apocnphal  writing:,  peculiar  to 
Iheinselves,  uilled  the  book  of  Henoch,  which  is  supposed 
by  Do  Sacy  to  have  been  written  durinc;  tlie  reign  of  Ilcrod 
lite  Ureal,  and  to  be  the  book  quoted  in  the  EpUlle  of  St. 
Jii'le  (y.  14).  (See  TTm  Booh  of  Enoch  tlie  Prophet,  &c., 
tmnslatod  by  Richard  I^wrenee,  Oxford,  2nd  edit.  1833.) 
There  exists  moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didescalia,  to- 
(rotlierwith  SG  canone»KoA  81  cOTUlilulioner  or  rules  of  the 
early  Cliristian  church,  considered  by  the  Ethiopians  as  apos- 
tnlical ;  besides  a  collection  of  the  decrees  of  the  councils, 
extracts  from  the  writingB  of  the  early  fathers,  liturgies, 
martyrologies,  and  histories  of  saints.  Hymns  are  not  un- 
frequent:  they  are  not  written  in  any  re^Iar  metre,  but 
sometimes  show  a  rude  sort  of  rhythm,  and  often  every 
three  or  five  lines  end  in  the  same  consonant,  which  con- 
E^lituies  a  kind  of  rhyme.  The  profane  literature  of  the 
Ethiopians  comprises  sevemi  chroQicle^,  which  appear  to  \ 
of  considerable  mtereit,  but  have  not  yet  been  made  gem 
rally  accessible.  Among  these  the  Chronicle  of  Axum 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticeil,  o  copy  of  whirh  » 
brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  and  is  now  preserved 
Chelsea  College,  in  the  possession  of  iho  family  of  that 
traveller,  along  with  numerous  other  oriental  manuscripts 
left  by  him. 

The  Ethiopians  have  no  grammars  nor  a  dictionary,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  their  anlient  language,  and  only  possess 
vocabularies,  in  which  words  aro  classed  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  In  Europe  the  Ethiopian 
language  was  almiat  unknown  tilt  JobLudolf  (or  Leutholf), 
assisted  by  a  native  of  the  country,  made  himself  master  of 
il.  His  first  attempt  at  an  Ethiopic  dictionary  and  grammar 
was  published  at  London,  in  1661,  in4to;  a  much  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  both  works  appeared  at  Frankfort 
in  1 7U3.  Since  the  publicalion  of  these  works,  little  pro- 
firess  has  been  made  in  our  knowlodge  of  the  Ethiopian 
language;  to  them  thecefbre  ne  refer  such  of  our  readers 


it  has  only  Sve :  tho  two  first  rings  are  directed  hackwardf 

and  on  the  same  plane  willi  the  rarnpacc. 

Example,  Etfuua  Mascarone  (Roux),  Cancer  MuKarone, 
Herbst. 


the  old  chemists  to  denote  various  dark-coloured  metallic 
preparations ;  as  Ethiopa  Martialir,  which  i«  black  oxide , 
of  iron ;  Ethiop*  Mineralis,  which  is  a  black  mixture  of 
mcrcurv  and  sulphui,  &c. 

ETriDLE.    [ETHKRKtm.] 

ETHU'SA,  a  genua  of  bmchyurous  crustaceans  (Tribe 
Dorippians),  established  by  H.  Roux  at  Ilie  expense  of  the 
genus  Dimppe  of  Fabricius  and  other  naturalists. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  this  genus  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  Dorippe  by  the  conformation  of  the  aper- 
tures leading  to  the  respiratory  cavity,  which  here  present 
the  normal  disposition. 

Carapace,  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  rather  longer  than  it 
is  wide,  and  very  much  flattened; /ron(  large,  orbiU  di- 
rected forwards,  very  incomplete;  eye»  carried  on  a  rither 
long  an<I  very  projecting  peduncle ;  they  poss  beyond  the 
external  angle  of  tlie  carapace,  and  are  not  retractile.  The 
inlemat  antenna  are  bent  back  (sa  reploicnt;  forwards,  in 
fogsettes  placed  under  the  front ;  the  external  antenn/p  are 
rather  long ;  thtir  first  joint  is  cylindrical,  and  separates  the 
anlcnnary  fjssetle  fVum  the  orbit ;  the  third  is  louger  than 
the  second.  The  buccal  frame  (cadre  bttccal)  is  triangular, 
and  reaches  to  the  border  of  the  aniennary  rossclles;  the 
JiiT-/eet  are  much  shorter,  and  leave  naked  the  anlerior 
pirl'iuii  of  the  jaw-tbet  of  the  first  pair,  which  complete  for- 
wards the  canal  of  the  respiratory  cavity ;  the  third  joint  of 
the  external  jaw  feet  is  shorter  than  the  seoond,  nearly 
ciml,  sharply  truncated  forwards,  and  articulated  with  the 
fullowing  joint  by  tho  middle  of  lis  anterior  border.  The 
Plertfgottomian  region*  are  nearly  quadrilateral,  and  are 
not  prolonged  between  the  base  of  the  externa!  ^w-foot  and 
of  the  first  thoracic  foot,  as  in  Ihe  Dorippes.  The  Sternal 
Plattron  is  oval.  The  anterior  feet  are  short  and  slender 
in  both  texts ;  in  bending  they  form  a  double  elbow,  as  in 
IJnmola.  The  succeeding  feel  are  long,  especially  tiiose  of 
the  third  pair;  those  of  the  fourth  pau- are,  on  thecontraij-, 
e^lremely  short,  and  inserted  below  the  preceding;  finally, 
Iho  posterior  feet,  louger  than  the  fourth  pair,  are  inserted 
above  and  in  front  of  them,  and,  like  liiem,  are  terminated 
by  a  very  short,  hooked,  and  subcheliform  tarsus.  The 
aitaomen  in  the  mate  has  seven  distinct  joints ;  ia  the  female 


ETIENNE.    [Stbphbns.] 

ETIENNE.  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the"  depart  men  I  of 
Loire.  Il  is  on  the  left  or  sonth-west  bank  of  the  FuranJ, 
a  trihuta^  of  the  Loire,  255  miles  south- south -cast  of  Pans 
in  a  straight  line,  or  3 1 7  miles  by  the  road  through  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nemours,  Montargis,  Briare,  Nevers,  Moulins. 
Roonne,  and  Montbrison ;  or  318  miles  by  Ihe  road  ihrough 
Melun.  Sens,  Joigny,  Auxerre,  Avallon,  Autun,  ChSluns 
sur  SaQnc,  Maoon,  and  Ljon ;  from  which  last  town  il  is 
distant  33  miles.    It  is  m  45°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  23'  E.  long. 

St.  Etienne  ia  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  In  the 
troubled  reign  of  (Jharles  VII,  the  townspeople  obtained 
permission  to  inclose  their  town  with  walls :  this  was  granted 
A.D.  1 444,  but  the  space  inclosed  is  said  to  be  only  a  tenth 
of  Ihat  which  St.  Elienne  now  covers.  The  town  was  then 
called  Fursnia :  il  takes  its  modern  name  from  St  Etienne, 
a  bishop  of  Ljon,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  particulars  which  follow  are  chiefly  from  the  'Itiuf- 
raire  De^riplif  of  Vaysse  de  Vilhera,  Paris,  a.d,  1 816,  cor- 
rected by  some  later  though  less  ample  authorities. 

The  site  of  the  town  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance 
by  a  dense  cloud  of  coal-smoke.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  coal-field,  and  coal  is  Ihe  only  fuel  employed 
in  the  various  manufactories  and  workshops.  The  town 
is,  especially  the  outskirts,  very  dirty ;  in  summer  the 
streets  are  dusty,  in  winter  muddy,  and  when  it  rains 
tho  black  dust,  washed  by  tho  rain  from  the  roofs,  converts 
the  streams  that  fsll  from  the  gutters  into  little  better  than 
ink.  The  houses,  both  in  Ihe  centre  and  outskirts  of  the 
town,  are  built  of  a  coarse-grained  grey  sandstono  (un  greit 

Eis  A  gros  grains),  sometimes  squared,  at  oilier  times  un- 
wn,  the  colour  of  which  adds  to  the  sombre   character 
of  the  place,  and  deprives  Ihe  town  of  that  handsome  ap- 
pearance which  its  wide  and  tolerably  straight  streets  and 
well-built  houses  would  otherwise  give  to  it     The  centre  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  a  laige  and  handsome  though  ir- 
regnlarly-ahaped  open   space  or  '  place,'  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fountain  adorned  with  a  small  obelisk.     From 
this  '  place'  opens  a  new  street  running  above  half  a  inilo 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of  Roanne,  and  tcrmi- 
ig  in  the  only  promenade  which  the  town  possesses: 
the  iwid  continues  in  the  same  line  for  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  village  of  St.  Priest,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic 
rasllo  on  a  hill  Icrminate  the  view.    There  are  bailis,  a 
Ilieatre,  and  a  town-hall ;  ihe  last  building  ia  handsome. 
The  population  of  St.  Elienne.  in  1832,  was  33,U64;  in- 
udliii;  the  neighbourhood  it  may  be  calculated  at  more 
than  Sli.UOU.     lis  increase  of  late  years  has  been  very  great 
The  town  owes  its  prosperity  lo   its  situation   in   the  coal 
district,  which  not  only  furnishes   the   inhabitants  of  the 
lighbourhood  with  a  considerable   article  of  export  (for 
uch  coal  is  wnC  to  Paris),  but  enables  the  townspeople  (o 
carry  on  their  various  manufoctures.    The  coal  is  abundant 
and  of  good   quality ;    the  colliers   belong  ratlier  to  the 
ncighbouihood  tlian  1u  tho  town  itself.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  arc  employed  either  in  Ihe  manubcture  of  fire- 
us  (which  aro  made  here  lo  a  fiir  greater  extent  thai)  in 
y  town  of  France),  knives,  locks,  and  ».lii:f  liai-duaics,  or 
the  weaWng  of  ribands,  in  which  it  is  also  pre-eminent 
Whole   families  devote  themselves  to  each  kind  of  manu- 
facture: tho  women  work  in  Ihe  same  factory  with  the  men, 
and  sometimes  share  with  them  llie  most  laborious  pari«  of 
their  task.    There  were,  a  very  few  years  since,  a  royal 
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manufiustory  of  fire-arms,  forty  manufactoties  of  arma  of  all 
kinds,  ten  of  cutlery,  forty-five  of  hardwares,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  hlmnds  and  velvet.  The  waters  of  the 
Furand,  which  is  hut  a  small  brook,  are  well  calculated  for 
tempering  iron  and  steol,  and  also  for  dveing.  A  railroad, 
more  than  34  miles  long,  connects  St  Eiienne  with  Lyon : 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  great  difficulties; 
hard  rocks  have  been  eut  through  and  hollows  filled  up : 
there  is  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain  near  St.  Etienne. 
As  many  as  1800  carriages  are  said  to  pass  daily  between 
the  towns :  stone  is  qoarned  near  St.  Etienne. 

St.  Etienne  has  a  high  school,  a  school  for  miners,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  course  of  instruction  in  geometry 
and  mechanics,  applied  to  the  arts,  a  soeiety  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  a  public  library. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissemcnt,  containing  in  1832 
a  population  of  149,189:  the  arrondissement  is  small,  but 
there  are  in  it  several  towns  which  are  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  similar  to  those  carri^  on  at  St. 
Etienne ;  Chambon  and  Firmini,  where  nails  and  ribands 
are  made ;  St.  Chamond,  where  ribands  are  manufactured ; 
and  Rive  de  Gier,  where  coal  is  dug  and  iron  east  A  late 
return  assigned  to  the  arrondissement  47,750  workmen  of 
all  kinds ;  of  whom  3000  were  ooUiers,  2400  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  works,  3800  in  manufacturing  cutlery  and 
hardwares,  2800  in  making  fire-arms  or  weapons  for  war  or 
the  sports  of  the  field,  3000  in  making  naih,  1800  in  glass 
works,  2900  in  preparing  silk,  and  27,500  in  the  manufkc- 
ture  of  ribands.  The  value  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
these  workmen  were  employed  was  estimated  at  36,885,000 
firanos,  or  about  1,500,000/.;  and  it  was  considered  that  this 
value  was  doubled  by  the  various  processes  otjr-     ^•/*ture. 

Before  the  Revolution,  St  Etienne  had  se\c«u«  «wi.giou8 
houses. 

ETI'SUS,  a  genus  of  braehyurous  crustaceans  (Cance- 
rians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards). 

Carapace  less  oval  and  wide  than  in  most  of  the  Arched 
Cancenans  (Cancdri^ns  arqu6s).  The  front  is  large,  lamel- 
lar, and  divided  on  the  mesial  line  by  a  fissure,  as  in  the 
Xanthi;  but  the  two  large  and  truncated  lobes  which  form 
the  principal  part  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch  of  the  an- 
terior and  su^ior  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  rounded  and 
projecting ;  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are 
strongly  toothed.  The  Intermd  Antenna  are  bent  back 
nearly  longitudinally,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  External 
Antenme,  which  is  very  large,  unites  with  the  front,  and 

S resents  on  the  external  side  a  prolongation  which  fills  the 
iatus  of  the  internal  orbital  angle ;  finally,  the  moveable 
stem  of  these  antenno,  which  is  very  short,  is  inserted  com- 
pletely out  of  this  hiatus,  below  the  firont  and  nearer  to  the 
antcnnary  fossette  than  to  the  orbit.  The  extemdl  jauh/eet 
present  nothing  remarkable;  the  feet  of  the  first  pairare 
rather  large,  and  the  cheltt,  which  are  much  enlarged  and 
rounded  at  the  end,  are  deeply  hollowed  into  a  spoon- 
shape. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  description, 
divides  this  small  group,  which  he  considers  as  forming  the 
passage  between  the  Xanthi  and  Ftatycareini,  into  the  two 
following  sections. 


a. 


Carapace  ecarcely  knobbed  above. 

Example,  Etieus  dentatue.   Length  three  or  four  inches ; 
colour  reddish.    Locality,  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


EOtiM  dMtotiu. 


Carapace  covered  with  knobtp  eeparated  by  deepfurro^i^ 
Example,  \Etieus  anaglyptue ;  length  about  an  inch  and 
a  half;  colour  whitish  ?    Locality,  Australasia. 
ETNA.    MBtna.] 

ETON.      [BuCKINOHAMtHIRX.] 

ETRU'RIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  antienl  Roman* 
to  a  region  of  Italy  extending  in  their  time  from  the  ri\i-r 
Macra  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhe 
nian  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  called  Tusci,  and 
at  a  later  time  Etrusci.    The  natives  of  Etruria  howe\ff 
called  themselves  Rasena.    The  Greeks  called  themTvr- 
rheni,  confounding  them,  according  to  the  opinion  of  aofu<- 
critics,  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  had  occupied  iho 
western  coast  of  Italy  at  a  more  remote  date,  and  who  bcin^. 
driven  away  by  the  Umbri,  the  Etruscans,  and  other  Italian 
nations,  wandered  back  to  the  Grecian  islands  and  coa:»t<». 
where  they  became  known  as  pirates.    But  the  traditiou* 
of  these  early  migrations  into  and  from  the  Italian  penui 
snla  are  so  extremely  obscure,  the  statements  of  antient 
writers  concerning  them  are  so  conflicting  and  nerplexin};. 
that  the  investigation  is  become  a  real  labyrintn,  and  mo 
can  only  refer  inquisitive  readers  to  Niebuhr*s  Hietory  *4 
Rome,  i.,  p.  1 — 145,  and  to  the  difl'erent  systems  maintain^'.; 
by  several  Italian  writers,  and  especially  by  Micali  in  the  U< 
and  much  improved  edition  of  his  work,  Storia  degli  Aftttch. 
Popoliltaliani,  3  vols.,  with  an  Atlas,  1832, in  wmch  he  c\ 
amines  and  combats  several  of  Niebuhr's  positions.  Leavini; 
aside  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Etrusci,  «• 
find  this  people  several  centuries  before  the  timeassigned  i 
the  building  of  Rome  settled  in  Italy,  both  north  and  yoxw 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  imd  on  the  ba(i'». 
of  the  Amo.    They  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  this  \^>. 
tract  of  country  from  the  Umbri,  one  of  tM  oldest  Ilalu- 
people  of  which  history  has  preserved   the  name.    Tl' 
Etruscans  are  said  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (iiL  14)  to  have  ixtu 
quered  300  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  Umbri,  ^K  >. 
after  their  subjugation,  appear  to  have  become  in  a  gre«' 
measure  incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  who  thus  ex- 
tended their  dominions  across  the  centre  of  the  PeninsuU 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.     Cupra  mariiiiLj. 
now  Grottamare,  in  the  territory  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adrisi: 
coast,  and  Cupra  montana,  which  stood  near  the  banksv  « : 
Asis,  not  fhr  from  the  present  village  of  Masaccio,  in  tl- 
province  of  Anoona,  were  Etruscan  colonies.    Of  the  gn-. ' 
plain  of  the  Po,  the  Etrusci  occupied  the  central  part,  fio . 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tn* 
bia,  which  separated  them  fh>m  the  Ligurians  on  that  <>■: 
to  the  Athesis  or  Adige,  which  divided  them  fVom  the  \  c- 
neti,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  AUtkil 
as  fhr  as  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  (livy,  v.  33.)  South  of  th 
Po  the  Ligurians  retained  possession  of  the  highlands  of  tiw* 
Apennines  as  far  eastward  as  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  whu :. 
river  formed  at  first  the  boundary  between  them  and  tik- 
Etruscans,  who  afterwards  extended  to  the  Maora,  vbli<*'- 
they  built  Luna.    The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  plain  of  * . 
Po  are  said  to  have  been  twelve,  hke  those  of   Mniti.' 
Etruria,  south  of  the  Apennines  ;  but  Mantua  and  FeUiiu 
(Bologna)  were  the  only  two  remaining  in  the  time  of  Ptin^ 
The  others  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  long  befco 
The  Etruscan  origin  of  Adria  has  been  dispuled.     For  \\i 
names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  north  of  the  ApenniLi^^ 
see  Mazzocchi  Catalogo  al/abetico  de^Luoghi  compresi  mi. 
Etruria  eircwnpadana. 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  exteii<l>  v. 
as  far  as  the  Tiber  previous  to  the  existence  of  Rome.    ISi.i 
the  Etruscans  at  one  period  went  also  fiir  beyond  that  rnt  : 
There  was  a  tradition  of  their  having  conquered  tlio  VoK  . 
who  afterwards  recovered  their  independence.  (Senilis  .- 
ASnnd.  xi.  567.)    Their  regular  settlement  in  Campan: 
where  they  are  said  to  have  also  built  twelve  towns,  was  hov 
ever  of  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  second  or  third  ccnti  r. 
of  Rome,  when  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  the  Ap. :. 
nines,  was  at  its  height,  and  after  they  had  lost  b\  t  < 
Gallic  irruption  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  plain>» 
the  Po.   The  Etruscan  colony  founded  at  Capua  vrould  U 
according  toCato*s  statement,  about  the  year  283  of  Roiii 
The  war  of  the  Etruscans  against  Cume,  in  which   xh^-y 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  a  naval  fight  had  lay 
pened  some  time  before.    According  to  this  caieulation  t 
Tuscan  dominion  in  Campania  did  not  continue  lani?.    • 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites  about  the  %c-: 
330  of  Rome.    The  extent  of  the  Etruscan  nonesiiottt  lU 
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of  the  mountain  of  Santa  Flora,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Papal  States,  shows  some  fragments  of  its  walls  built  of  poly- 
gonal stones.  5.  Tarquinii,  the  site  of  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marta,  near  Conieto,  exhibits  no  remains 
above  ground,  but  the  great  number  of  h^poget,  form- 
ing a  vast  necropolis  in  the  neighbourhood,  pve  an  idea  of 
its  former  importance.  They  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 
which  is  of  volcanic  formation ;  some  of  the  chambers  are 
square,  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  and  about  six  feet  high ;  the 
ceiling  is  carved  into  square  compartments,  and  is  supported 
by  square  pillars  of  the  rock  itself;  the  sides  are  adorned 
with  stuccoes  and  paintings,  some  of  them  allegorical  of  the 
btate  of  the  soul  after  death,  others  representing  funeral 
processions,  games,  banquets,  &c.  A  number  of  urns, 
vases,  mosaics,  arms,  and  some  skeletons,  have  been  found 
within  these  sepulchres,  which  may  be  said  almost  to  rival, 
for  the  interest  they  excite,  those  discovered  in  Egypt  by 
Belzoni.  The  first  Tarquinian  hypogei  were  discovered 
about  1780,  by  Cardinal  Garampi,  and  representations  of 
them  are  given  in  D'Agincourt's  work,  vol.  iv.,  plates  10  and 
11.  But  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  engravings  of  which  are  given  in  Inghirami's  and 
Micali*s  works. 

Farther  inland,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Tarquinii,  near 
the  village  of  Canino,  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  discovered  a 
vast  quantity  of  similar  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  which  he 
has  formed  a  valuable  museum  at  Cauino,  and  of  which  he 
has  published  a  description.     {Miiseimi  Etrusque  de  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canino,  in  parts,  1829.)    These  dis- 
coveries have  revived  the  question  between  the  partizans 
of  an  original  Etruscan  civilization,  and  those  who  derive  it 
from  the  Greeks.    Probably  the  question  might  be  solved 
by  admitting  various  epochs  of  Etruscan  art,  one  anterior 
and  the  other  ]}osterior  to  the  intercourse  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  about  the  second  or 
thiid  century  of  Rome.     Even  in  the  monuments  of  Tar- 
quinii and  Canino  two  styles  arc  discernible.      Other  pro- 
prietors in  the  same  district  have  made  further  discoveries. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Fiora,  in  the  district  of  Mont- 
alto,   extensive    remains   seem  to  mark   the  site   of  the 
Etruscan  Vulcia,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  at 
the  same  time  as  Vulsinii,  about  the  year  473  of  Rome. 
Here  also  a  vast  necropolis  has  been  found,  with  a  quantity 
of  vases,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities.    At  a  place  called 
la  Cucumella,  a  group  of  buildings  of  large  rcctangiUar 
stones,  consisting  of  cells  and  two  towers,  one  square  and 
the  other  circular,  above  thirty  feet  high,  have  been  found 
buried  in  an  artificial  mound  or  barrow.    At  the  top  of  the 
towers  were  winged  sphinxes  in  stone,  and  below  some  lions 
and  grifiins.    Micali,  plate  62,  gives  the  plan  and  views  of 
these  monuments,  which  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
Etruscan  discoveries  hitherto  made.    In  1832  only  one- 
third  part  of  the  mound  had  been  dug  up,  so  that  further 
structures  may  still  be  found. 

,  Tlie  site  of  Caere  or  Agylla  lay  near  the  village  of  Cer- 
vetere  or  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  Ciutavecchia.    Its 
port,  Pyrgos,  was  near  where  the  coast-tower  of  Santa  Se- 
ver a  is  now.    No  remains  of  either  have  been  discovered. 
The  antient  Vulsinii  has  been  likewise  completely  destroyed 
[Bolskna].    The  site  of  Veii  has  been  long  a  subject  of 
dispute,  but  it  seems  now  ascertained  to  be  on  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  two  streams  unite,  and  form  the  Cre- 
mora  which  falls  into  the  Tiber.    This  hill  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Storta,  the  last  stage  on 
the  northern  road  to  Rome.  The  fiirm  called  Isola  Famese 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  antient  Veii.    The  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot  since  1810  belong 
tu  the  Roman  colony  sent  there  by  Livia.    The  walls  of 
Falerii,  which  still  exist  in  a  desert  spot  near  Civita  Castel- 
lana.  are  not  always  numbered  among  the  Etruscan  remains, 
as  that  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan 
conquest.     The  amphitheatre  cut  in  the  rock  at  Sutri  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Etruscans. 

HiJttory  and  Social  5/o/f.— Varro  mentions  the  Etruscan 
annals  existing  in  his  time  as  having  been  written  in  the 
eighth  age  of  Etruria,  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  fourth  century  of  Rome.  Two  Latin  writers,  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  Caecina.  the  latter  a  native  of  Volaterr©,  wrote 
histories  of  Etruria,  and  the  emperor  Claudius  wrote  in 
Greek  his  Tyrrhenicon  or  History  of  Etruria,  in  twenty 
books ;  but  all  these  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Diony- 
Mus,  in  which  he  treated  more  particularly  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  little  we  know  therefore  of  the  national  history  of 


Etruria  previous  to  their  wars  with  Rome,  is  gsthered  from 
fragments  and  incidental  notices  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  Etruscan  power  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height  in  the  third  century  of  Rome,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Their  dominion  extended 
over  the  country  of  the  Umbrians  to  the  Adriatic  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Luni  on  the  other.  After  P^r- 
senna  had  dictated  a  humiliating  peace  to  Rome,  the 
Tuscans  overran  Latium,  and  conquered  Campania.  By 
sea  they  rivalled  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  they  at  iir»t 
allied  themselves  against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  settled  at 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  but  afterwards  the  allies  quarrelled  together 
for  the  possession  of  the  same  island.  They  fought  aguis^^i 
the  Cumans  and  Syracusans  united  about  the  year  27'^  •-/ 
Rome,  and  were  defeated.  Half  a  century  later  they  l«>-i 
Campania  to  the  Samnites,  after  which  the  Romans  hc*:^^ 
to  encroach  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  lay  betwvir. 
Mount  Ciminus  and  the  Tiber.  Veii  was  the  first  Etru^car. 
city  that  fell  by  the  Roman  arms;  Falerii  and  Fesctt...:! 
next ;  Sutrium  submitted ;  Ocre  and  Tarquinii  became  ti.e 
allies  of  Rome ;  and  the  Ciminus  ridge  with  its  hauntt  I 
forests  formed  the  boundary  between  Rome  and  Etrun;i. 
The  Roman  aims  halted  nearly  a  centiury  longer  belun 
they  passed  that  boundary.  The  total  defeat  of  the  cuulV 
derated  Etruscan  forces  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  the  }c..: 
444  of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Romans  the  access  into  Xm 
Etruria  Transcimina.  Vulsinii  and  Vulcia  fell  before  tb 
slow  but  sure  progress  of  their  arms ;  the  other  cities,  sucii 
as  Arretium,  Perusia,  Volaterrse,  Populonium,  disguL^cd 
their  submission  under  the  name  of  allies,  but  Etruscan  \n 
dependence  was  gone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  pen  I 
of  general  corruption  of  manners,  when  all  national  :»ft..: 
and  independence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxur}',  ar.  I 
internal  peace  remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  n,-^ 
chief  occupation  of  the  people;  and  this  was  also  the  ui\: 
when  tlie  earlier  Roman  writers  who  speak  of  the  Etrur  c-ai.^ 
such  as  Plautus,  Cato,  and  Varro,  became  acquainted  v.  t  L 
that  people,  llie  wars  and  proscriptions  of  Sulla  sr.  v 
a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  naiiLC. 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  were  gi%... 
to  military  colonists.  The  proscriptions  of  Octa\iai;..' 
aAer  the  battle  of  Perusia,  completed  the  desolatiun  < : 
Etruria.  The  language  itself  gradually  became  oblitemu  i 
among  the  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  priests,  w.  j 
whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  sprcati.. : 
of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  ajra.  It  ia  i:  . 
acknowledged  by  Micali,  Orioli,  Inghirami,  as  well  aa  I 
Niebuhr,  that  the  Etruscan  language  is  lost,  and  thai  r 
pretended  affinity  to  Greek,  as  maintained  by  Laitzi  mJ 
others,  has  no  foundation. 

With  regard  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  :•. 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Micalf »  v 
(vol.  ii.,  chapters  21  to  24),   in  which  he  gives  a  fair  j 
tolerably  well  authenticated  sketch  of  their  govcrnu.cj. . 
their  religion  and  morality,  and  their  domestic   inauii.. 
We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  accounts  we  hiv. 
the  Etruscans  were  written  after  their  subjugation  to  R  .    . 
and  that  a  nation  which  had  a  political  existence  of  cu.. 
or  ten  centuries  must  have  undergone  considerable  cha: .   . 
in  its  manners  and  institutions.     Each  of  the  twehei'- 
cipal  cities  of  Etruria  ruled  over  the  population  of  its  re-j-.  - 
tive  district,  which  was  perhaps  originally  a  conquered  r.i  x. 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  orders,  the  hereditary  fa  mill  i-  .. 
patricians  or  senators,  and  the  commonalty.     Political  a  . . 
religious  power  were  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  who  ekM^ 
from  their  own  body  the  annual  magistrate  called  Lucci;.. 
We  know  that  the  lucumo  at  times  contrived,  especiath  • 
times  of  war,  to  protract  his  term  of  office,  and  sonic t.L  > 
to  retain  it  for  life ;  but  all  attempts  to  make  it  hercdit:. . 
appear  to  have  failed.    The  patrician  and  hierarchal  ori/r 
appears  to  have  maintained  to  the  last  its  sway  anciong  ibi 
Etruscans,  the  arts  of  divination,  of  which  it  was  in  ex.  :.- 
sive  possession,  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  its  baiid* 
among  a  people  so  much  fashioned  to  religious  obser>aiKt> 
and  rites,  for  repressing  all  attempts  of  the  comxuona  -- 
Accordingly  we  hear  of  no  struggles  of  the  kind  in  Etri  r . 
as  at  Rome;  but  we  hear  of  revolts  of  slaves  against  iL  . 
masters,  as  in  the   case  of  Vulsinii,   for  the    Etrus<\.;  ^ 
had  numerous  slaves.     Their  sway  over  the  people  m  I.  . 
they  conquered,  such  as  the  Umbri,  appears  tu  ba\e  *•« 
mild:    they  did  not  destroy  their  towns,  but  surrt  ui.-'  . 
them  with  walls,  or  built  new  ones;   they  taught   tl 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  they  instructed  them  iii  rclic»  ., 
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and  they  nfe  acknowledged  to  nave  been  tne  civihzcrs  of  a 
great  part  of  Italv.    Rome  derived  its  earlier  civilization 
Rom  Etruria.    The  art  of  fortifying  towns  with  walls  and 
towers  is  attributed  to  them.    They  wrought  the  iron  which 
they  drew  from  the  island  of  Elba,  they  cast  bronze,  and 
they  made  silver  vases  and  gold  ornaments :  they  engraved 
on  stone,  and  sculptures  of  primitive  art  are  found  on  their 
oldest  monuments.    Tliey  are  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  inventors  of  the  arch  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
Tuscan  masons  employed  it  in  constructing  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Rome.    They  understood  hydraulics,  especially 
the  art  of  filling  up  marshes  by  diverting  into  thera   the 
course  of  muddy  streams,  which  is  still  practised  with  great 
success  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  '  colmate.*    The  in* 
vention  of  the  termini,  or  stones  fixing  the  limits  of  property, 
in  attributed  to  them.     The  rights  of  property,  those  of 
paternal   authority,  of  testamentary  will,  of  connubia  or 
marriages,  were  all  fixed  by  law  and  consecrated  by  religious 
rites.    Their  laws  concerning  debtors  appear  to  have  been 
more  humane  than  those  of  Home,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  a 
passage  of  Heraclides  in  which   he  speaks  of,  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. 

The  Etruscans  wete  fond  of  good  living  and  of  sump- 
tuous banquets,   and  they  are  called  gluttons,  tat,   and 
corpulent,  by  the  Roman  satirists.    Virgil  (xi.  735)  accuses 
them  of  being  given   to  all  kinds  of  sensual  pleasures. 
Their  women  seem  to  have  had  no  great  reputation   for 
cliastity  (Plautus,  CisielL  2.  3.  20,  and  Horace,  iii.  Ode  x. 
II);  yet  we  find  the  female  sex  in  higher  honour  among 
them  than  among  most  nations  of  antiquity.    The  women 
reclined  at  table  on  the  same  triclinia  with  the  men,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  monuments.    Their  funerals  were  pompous, 
and  accompanied  by  athletic  games,  but  the  combats  of 
,   gladiators  appear  to  have  been  of  a  late  introduction,  and 
It  is  believed  that  they  originated  in  Campania,  and  from 
thence  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy  about  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome.     From  some  sculptures  fbund  on  their  monu- 
ments it  would  appear  as  if  human  sacrifices  were  at  one 
time  in  practice  among  them    unless  these  representations 
be  symbolical,  as  some  suppose   The  mythology  of  the  £  trus- 
cans  was  partly  of  native,  partly  of  oriental  invention.  They 
believed  in  two  principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  each 
having  its  respective  agciits  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  representative  of  the  perpetual 
struggle  between  the  two.    Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six 
female,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jupiter,  formed  the  upper 
hierarchy ;  other  inferior  divinities  presided  over  the  various 
elements  and  phenomena  of  this  earth,  as  well  as  over  the 
occupations  and  domestic  comforts  of  man.    Cicero  speaks 
very  favourably  of  Etruscan  thoosophy,  saying  that  they 
referred  every  thin?  to  Grod,  and  that  all  their  religious  in- 
stitutions were  studiously  calculated  for  the  prosperity  and 
security   of  the  state.     For  further  particulars  on  these 
subjects,  see  Micali,  ch.  22  and  23,  Bossi,  Storia  d* Italia, 
lib.  L,  chap.  6,  and  Miiller,  die  Etrusker;  Dempster.  De 
Etruria  Eegali,  with  the  continuation  by  Passeri,  is  also  a 
work   of  much  information,  apart  from  the  system  and 
favourite  hypothesis  of  the  writers.    These,  with  the  other 
works  alreaay  mentioned,  form  the  best  Etruscan  library 
that  can  be  collected. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURE.  We  have  no  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  temples  or  other  buildings,  but  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  their  style  from  their  h>'pogei  or  sepul- 
chral monuments,  and  also  from  some  of  their  cinerary 
urns  which  represent  a  tcm'ple.  (Micali,  plate  72.)  But  the 
monuments  which  ser\*e  perhaps  to  throw  most  light  on 
this  subject  are  tliose  discovered  at  Castel  d*Asso,  the  Axia 
of  Cicero  (Pro  Ctpcina,  7),  five  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo, 
where  the  rook  forming  one  side  of  the  valley  facing  the 
old  castle  is  sculptured  all  along  for  more  than  a  mue  in 
thti  shape  of  so  many  fronts  or  fu9ades.of  sepulchral  monu- 
mentsy  the  vaults  themselves  being  excavated  underneath. 
SimDar  sculptures  on  the  rock  are  found  at  Norcliia,  about 
15  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo.  (See  Inghirami*s  plates.) 
These  monuments,  which  represent  a  primitive  style  of 
Etruscan  building,  strike  by  their  rcsembUuice  to  the 
Egyptian  style  in  its  ruder  and  simpler  form.  Plate  62  of 
Micali  represents  a  monument  between  Monte  Romano  and 
Cornet o,  with  projecting  architrave  and  lateral  pillars. 
Vitruvius,  although  he  lived  in  an  age  when  Etruscan  art 
bad  undergone  considerable  alteration,  characterizes  their 
buildings  as '  baricephalse,  humiles,  latas,'  low,  wide,  with 
heavy  top  ornaments.  And  this  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  character  of  the  people,  grave,  and  more  fund  ol 
internal  comfort  than  of  external  show.  What  is  now 
called  the  Tuscan  or  Tuscanic  order  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  rude  Doric,  which  they  probably  adopted  from  tho 
Greeks.  [Civil  Architbcture.]  Vitruvius  (iv.  7)  gives  a 
description  of  their  temples  with  three  celle,  but  they  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  neitlier  large  nor  splendid:  the  orna- 
ments, bronzes,  and  plastic  figures  appear  to  have  been 
more  elaborate  than  the  structures  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Etruscans  had 
external  porticoes  or  vestibula,  in  which  the  crowd  of  ser- 
vants and  clients  remained  in  waiting.  The  Atrium  is  also 
supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Etruscan  invention.  [Atrium.] 
If  not  the  inventors  of  the  arch,  the  Etruscans  were  cer- 
tainly acc]uainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period:  it  Is  found 
in  their  sepulchral  monumsnts,  in  their  gates,  and  they 
used  it  in  construct ing'the  Roman  cloacae.  Another  cloaca 
of  similar  construction  has  been  discovered  near  Tarquinii. 
Their  skill  in  fortifying  towns  with  walls  and  towers  and 
ditches,  and  leaving  an  open  space  around  called  Poince- 
rium,  is  attested  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  remains  of  their  walls.  Tho  use  of  large  poly- 
gonal stones  in  the  construction  of  walls  was  common  to 
other  Italian  people  as  well  as  the  Etruscans  and  primitive 
Greeks ;  and  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  which  has  been  given  to 
these  walls,  appears  to  bo  incorrect,  as  it  does  not  drstinguish 
any  particular  class  of  these  walls  or  the  walls  of  any  par- 
ticular locality  from  other  walls  of  the  same  kind.  If  by 
this  term  Pelasgic  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  all  such  walls 
are  really  of  Pelasgic  origin,  this  is  more  than  can  be  proved 
or  presumed.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  Etruscans 
appear  to  have  used  rectangular  stones,  ranged  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  uniformly  without  any  cement.  •  For 
more  complete  information  of  what  is  known  of  Etruscan 
architecture,  we  must  refer  to  Micali,  ch.  xxv.,  lughirami's 
text  and  plates,  SerieslY.,  and  Orioli,  Dei  Sepolcrali  Ediflzi 
deir  Etruria  Media,  also  quote<l  by  Inghirami. 

ETRUSCANS.    [Etburia.] 

ETSCH.    [Adige.1 

ETYMOLOGY.    [Languagb.] 

ET\^MOLO'GICUM  MAGNUM  (rb  fdya  krvfxo\oyiK6v\ 
an  important  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language,  of  which 
the  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  was  written 
by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  The  idea  that 
it  was  compiled  by  Marcus  Musurus,  the  first  editor, 
or  the  Calliergi,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this  dic- 
tionary is  referred  to  by  Eustathius.  Sylbur^  considers 
it  as  old  as  the  tenth  century:  much  older  it  certainly 
was  not ;  for  Theognotus,  a,  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  is 
quoted  in  it.  The  derivations  in  this  work,  like  most  of 
those  attempted  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  based  upon 
no  principle,  and  though  in  some  instances  accidentally 
right,  they  are  generally  full  of  the  wildest  absurdities,  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  author  being  confined  to  mere 
guess-work.  It  is  valuable  however  for  containing  a  great 
many  traditions  with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  old  or  un- 
common word.';,  and  it  often  enables  the  scholar  to  correct 
the  eri'ors  of  the  corrupt  but  inestimable  lexicon  of  Hesy- 
chius.  The  edition  of  Sylburg  (1594)  is  very  .useful,  and 
has  an  admirable  index :  the  edition  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  by  Schiifer,  Lips.,  1816,  is  a  reprint  of  Sylbmg's 
edition.  The  edition  by  Sturz,  Lips.,  1818,  4to.,  intitled 
Etymologicum  GrrocsB  Linguro  Gudianum,  &c.,  is  founded 
on  the  (3odex  Gudianus,  which  is  more  complete  than  that 
on  which  the  edition  of  Musurus  and  the  others  already 
enumerated  are  based. 

EU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  InflS- 
rieure,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  little  river  Bresic, 
near  its  mouth.  Eu  is  91  miles  in  a  direct  Ifuc  N.N.W.  of 
Paris. 

In  the  middle  ages  Eu  becamo  a  strong  and  flourishing 
place :  but  on  the  threat  of  a  descent  by  the  English  it  was 
burnt,  in  1475,  by  order  of  Louis  XL,  and  has  never  re- 
covered the  blow :  Dieppe  and  other  neighbouring  places 
profited  by  its  downfal.  Only  the  churches  and  a  few 
nouses  that  were  overlooked  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  massive  ruins  of  the  walls  and  towers  yet  remain. 

Eu  has  several  churches:  the  finest,  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
bi  large  and  of  beautiful  Gothic  architecture.  A  crypt  con- 
tains the  monument:}  of  tlie  counts  of  Eu :  these  monuments 
were  much  damaged  in  the  Revolution.  A  small  church 
adjoining  the  High  School,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  College, 
contains  the  monument  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  murdered  ut 
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Blois  in  1 588.  There  aro  two  cbftteaux.  Of  one  of  tbese, 
built  by  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Penthidvre,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Orleans,  only  half  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  The  situation  of  the  chateau 
is  charming:  the  park  has  an  avenue  of  fine  beech  trees. 
There  is  an  hospital  attended  by  the  Soeurs  do  la  Charil^. 
The  market-place  is  good.  La  Chauss^e  d*Eu  is  a  suburb 
of  En,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bresle.  Tr^port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  port  of  Eu:  it  has  a  church 
singularly  situated  on  the  extreme  verge  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  and  a  projecting  doorway  of 
beautiful  Gothic  architecture. 

The  population  of  Eu  in  1832  was  3356,  that  of  Tr6- 
port  2061,  together  5417  :  the  population  of  the  respective 
communes  was  3543  and  2267,  together  5810.  The  popu- 
lation of  La  Chauss6e  d'Eu  is  not  given  in  our  authorities. 
The  manufactures  of  Eu  arc  linseed  oil,  soap,  locks  and 
other  ironmongery,  leather,  cotton  yarn,  glass,  sail-cloth, 
linen  and  lace.  Eu  serves  as  a  mart  for  the  corn  of  the 
department  of  Somme,  which  is  imported  into  that  of  Seine 
Inferieure.  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
■was  established  by  the  King  of  the  French  when  duke  of 
Orleans.  There  is  a  tribunal  de  commerce  or  court  for  the 
decision  of  mercantile  disputes. 

EUBCEA  (£v/3oia),  now  called  Ncgropont,  is  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Bosotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very 
narrow  channel,  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  con- 
necting the  island  with  the  main-land.  It  is  90  miles  in 
length  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  30  miles  in  extreme 
breadth ;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petries,  it  is  scarcely  4  miles  across  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  only  towns  are  Egripos  and  Karystos ;  the  former  situ- 
ated where  the  island  approaches  nearest  to  the  main,  and 
the  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  island  generallv  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  Its 
mountains  some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Mount  Delphi  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of 
7266  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  scarcely  ever  free 
ttom  snow ;  Elias  of  Karystos,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
is  4748  feet  high ;  Mount  Khandhili,  4200  feet,  and  Tele- 
thrius,  3100  feet,  are  both  on  the  western  shore  north  of 
Egripos.  The  general  formation  of  these  mountains  is 
grey  limestone,  with  much  cluy  slate. 

It  appears  from  the  map  constructed  flrom  Captain  Cope- 
land's  recent  survey,  that  the  small  peninsula  to  the  north- 
west, which  terminates  in  Cape  Lithada,  is  mountainous,  and 
contains  one  elevation,  Mount  Lithada,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  2837  feet  above  the  sea.  A  little  south  of  the 
point  where  this  peninsula  joins  the  mass  of  the  island, 
and  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  Boeotia,  is  Mount  Tele- 
thrius,  with  some  hot  springs  near  its  base.  From  Te- 
lethrius  the  mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  Cape 
Amoni,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  and 
eastward  to  the  coast,  filling  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  containing  several  elevations  above  2000  feet.  Along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  to  Thessaly,  and 
stretching  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  eroup,  is  the  fertile 
and  extensive  plain  of  Oreos.  the  antient  Hestiaootis.  South 
of  Telethrius  there  is  high  land,  with  some  interruptions, 
along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Politika:  within  these 
limits  is  Mount  Khandhili,  near  the  const,  and  another 
mountain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Cape  Politika  and  Egri- 
pos, and  extending  several  miles  inland,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Egripos,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high 
mountains  which  extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  Tlie  centre 
of  this  mountain  mass  is  Delphi,  already  mentioned,  and  it 
contains  several  other  elovalions  which  are  between  4000 
and  5000  feet.  Between  the  mountains  which  we  have 
described  as  occupvinp  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  the 
mass  of  which  Delphi  is  the  centre  is  the  small  plain  of 
Mandhoudi  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  South  of  the 
narrow  channel  on  which  Egripos  is  situated  there  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  along  the  Bay  of  Vathia,  backed  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Vathia  (3821  feet),  which  appears  to  be  separated 
bv  a  depression  from  the  group  of  Delphi,  and  forms  part 
or  tho  south-oast  boundary  of  Ihe  plain  of  Egripos.  Far- 
ther aouth  and  near  the  west  coast  there  is  also  the  plain 
of  AUvorL  The  rest  of  the  island  south  of  Aliveri,  along 
Um  wwt  coMt»  and  tho  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the 
plain  of  Mandhoudi,  appoan  to  be  mountainous.  The 
•oathern  •xtremity  of  the  island  is  filled  by  the  maM  of 


Mount  Elias  (4748  feet),  which  presents  to  the  AfebipeW^i 

an  iron-boimd  and  dangerous  coast. 

To  the  southward  the  plains  are  generally  eultivav.i 
with  corn  and  olives,  but  those  to  the  northward,  called  r.i/ 
Plains  of  Oreos,  are  more  particulaily  devoted  to  the  \it.tr, 
from  which  a  light  red  wine  is  made,  which  is  the  comin'  !j 
beverage  of  the  Greeks,  and  fyrms  a  staple  article  of  tra  j« . 
The  wine  is  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coated  with  ream,  'wh.*  t. 
communicates  its  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  contents*  v  h:  !. 
otherwise  would  not  be  unpalatable.  A  ddeterioua  sirde:.: 
spirit  is  distilled  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes.  Cottoii  a 
also  planted  more  to  the  northward. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Oreos  are  some  ruins  on  an 
eminence,  apparently  only  a  militar>'  post ;  a  few  huts  n<>w 
surround  its  base,  but  about  two  miles  in  the  interior  u  a 
large  village  called  Xero  Chori,  or  dry  village. 

The  island  is  not  populous:  it  is  conjectured  to  com  a 'i 
between  60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Grvt'^v 
The  villages  are  few,  and,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in  t^ « 
Archipelago,  built  at  some  distance  from  the  beach,  ^c  :.«- 
rally  on  an  elevation  difficult  of  access.  This  precaut:  -: 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  the  numerous  depreda'i.ri- 
of  the  pirates,  who  were  accustomed  to  land,  sack  a  viil:i^^''. 
and  embark  before  moniing,  so  that  unless  the  place  Titr.> 
tolerably  large  and  populous,  there  was  no  safety  for  litV  r 
property. 

The  passage  between  Thessalv  and  Eubcea,  called  tj 
Trikiri  Channel,  from  the  town  ot  that  name  at  the  eas'.o.T- 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  is  about  4  miles  in  a\or  .• 
width ;  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  towards  the  wcm'  .  • 
extreme,  is  not  ouite  1^  mile ;  the  depth  of  water  is  regu.Lr. 
steep  from  both  shores,   and  decreasing  gradually  ir  r: 
about  50  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  30  towards  the  vie»'ir. 
end  of  the  Kegropont,  off  which  lie  some  small  f\..  »;• 
islands  called  Lithtuia  Islands.    Passing  these  islands,  v  . 
turning  to  the  southward,  is  the  Gulf  of  Talanda,  so  i\t^  -. 
frt>m  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Boeotian  shore.     A  • 
markable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  emr/   : 
depth  of  water  under  Mount  Telethrius,  where,  for  abnii:    . 
or  1 5  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220  fathoms  within  I . .. 
a  mile  of  the  shore ;  but  from  this  point  the  water  shf :  • 
gradually  towards  Egripos.    Towards  the  north-we^t  e\:'- 
mity  of  this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  excellent  hai )   '  ■ 
now  called  Port  Ghialtra  (formerly  Port  Kalos).     Then  ■-. 
two  villages  on  its  shores,  Ghialtra  to  the  westward.  . 
Elypsos  to  the  eastward '  near  the  latter  are  some  an' 
remains  and  beautifully  sculptured  fragments  of  v 
marble. 

At  Cape  Therma,  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay.  then*    ' 
hot  springs  (already  mentioned)  of  the  same  kind  a>,  . 
more  abundant  than,  those  of  Thermopylae.     The  ^. 
rushes  down  in  a  copious  stream  into  the  aca,  the  y  n: 
from  which  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.     Bt* » -  ' 
this  point  and  Egripos  there  are  only  three  villages.  Or. » 
Glim,  and  Politika,  all  small;  but  at  each  of  "them  i: 
are  Venetian  remains. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  there  are  mir. 
lands  alonp:  the  Euboean  shore,  which  offer  good  ancl.:r  . 
more  especially  among  the  Petalion  Islands,  which  .i* « 
in  rabbits,  but  possess  only  one  spring  of  fresh  water.  1    • 
Egripos  to  Karystos  there  are  only  two  villages,  A. 
and  Stura,  in  the  bays  called  respectively  from  thvir  p  .:.  • 
The  bed  of  this  part  of  the  channel  is  level,  but  ct^ii  - 
with  the  northern  part  it  is  shallow ;  the  general  du  . 
from  35  to  40  fathoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  EulxBa  is  a  continuation  of  r     • 
c6ast,  the  high  land  descending  precipitously  to  the  «    - 
with  few  interruptions  of  level  ground,  and  this  or.i^ .  - 
already  mentionea,  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  i*:  •  ' 
In  the  bight  between  Capes  Doro  and  Octonia,  it  is  au  - 
broken  line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  \ 
sible  to  find  a  ravine  sufficiently  wide  to  haul  a  boat 
Fragments  of  wreck  are  found  at  the  height  of  eight)  ' 
perpendicular,  washed  up  by  the  heaxy  sea  whic^  a  r  .- 
east  wind  throws  into  this  bay.    These  winds,  which  a]v-  • 
blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks  'zneliem/  y  • 
bably  a  corruption  of '  mal  tiempo.'    In  addition  to  xhn.  '  - 
Daraanelles  current,  preserving  the  course  commuQirs-  •. 
to  it  by  the  directk>n  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  s«.i: 
west  into  this  bay,  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous  ccc> 
no  vessel  once  embayed  here  can  escape  destruction.     1   ■ 
current  beinr  deflected  to  the  southward  sweeps  re     i 
Cape  Doro,  inquently  at  the  ntts  of  Ihne  aiilat  «a  bo^- 
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Port  Petriea  u  the  only  refUge  whieh  this  coast  ofieni»  and 
so  little  has  hitherto  heen  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
snelter  has  only  recently  heen  discovered.  The  village  of 
Koumi,  in  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  populous,  and  beini^  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  has  considerable  trade  in  that  article  by 
the  small  caiques,  which  however  are  alwavs  obliged  to  be 
hauled  up  on  the  beach  /or  safety.  Along  the  whole  extent 
•f  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  oi  100  miles,  there  are  only 
five  or  six  villages  near  the  shore. 

The  small  number  of  Turks  resident  in  Euboea  left  the 
island  on  its  being  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  of  which  it  will  not  be 
the  least  valuable  portion.  The  mountains  are  said  to  contain 
copper,  and  the  marble  quarries  near  Karystos  have  long  been 
famous.    (Strabo,  p.  446.)  The  soil,  favoured  by  the  diversi- 
ties of  climate  which  such  a  variety  of  elevation  affords,  is 
capable  of  yielding  the  productions  of  tropical  as  well  as 
of  more  northern  regions,  and  of  supporting  an  infinitely 
larger  population  than  now  occupies  Uie  land.    The  island 
abounds  in  sheep  of  an  excellent  breed ;  but  bullocks  are 
scarce,  and  bred  principally  for  agricultural  purposes.    In 
the  mountains  are  abundance  of  wild  boar  and  deer,  and 
the  plains  are  overrun  with  hares  and  rabbits.    Among  the 
trees  are  the  olive,  oak«  fir,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
oriental  plane.    In  the  whole  island  there  is  not  a  stream 
deserving  the  name  of  a  river  into  which  the  smallest  boat 
could  enter,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  supply  them- 
selves with  water  from  wells. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Elias  (the  Oche  of  Strabo)  are 
the  remains  of  an  antient  temple,  consisting  of  rude  unor- 
namented  blocks  of  limestone,  and  columns  of  the  same 
material. 

The  town  of  Egripos,  the  antient  Chalcis,  the  chief 
town  in  the  island,  is  in  38*"  26'  N.  lat,  apd  23"*  37' 
£.  long.,  at  that  part  of  the  island  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Bosotia  by  a  narrow  channel  of  only  forty 
yards.  It  is  ^  walled  town,  and  further  defended,  where 
the  walls  are  not  washed  by  the  Euripus,  by  a  deep  and 
wide  dry  ditoh.  The  walls  are  turreted,  slight,  and  built 
without  regularity,  and  the  numerous  winged  lions  of  St. 
Mark  leave  no  doubt  of  their  Venetian  origin.  Hie  area 
enclosed  is  about  800  yards  in  length  by  about  500  in 
width,  which  was  formerly  inhabited  exclusively  by  the 
Turks ;  ther  streets  are  very  narrow,  but  the  houses  capa- 
cious. The  town  has  several  gates  constructed  with  great 
intricacy ;  that  leading  over  the  Euripus  is  particularly  tor- 
tuous, and  well  defended ;  the  drawbridges  have  been  re- 
placed by  frail  fixed  bridges  of  logs,  to  the  great  peril  of 
passengers. 

Another  defence  is  the  fort  Karababa,  on  the  main,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  about  130  feet  high,  commencing 
its  rise  immediately  from  the  bridge ;  this  may  be  deemed 
the  citadel  of  the  place,  as  it  ovenooks  and  commands  the 
town.  It  is  a  very  misshapen  structure,  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  400  yards  long,  and  150  broad.  The  walls  are  in 
some  places  so  low,  that  an  active  man  might  vault  on 
them ;  they  are  similar  to  and  coeval  with  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

Outside  the  town  to  the  north  is  a  suburb  appropriated 
to  trade,  and  inhabited  (when  the  writer  of  this  article  vi- 
sited the  place)  by  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  It  consists  of  one 
main  street  about  300  yards  in  length,  firom  which  minor 
streets  branch  off.  The  houses  are  very  small,  and  the 
shops  are  chiefly  coffse-houses,  or  contain  general  stores 
and  articles  of  dress :  the  whole  is  enclosed  m  a  stockade. 
Thej*e  is  no  commerce  except  in  supplies  of  fruit  and  ve- 
getables, principally  fiom  Yolo,  distant  about  ninety  miles 
to  the  north,  which  is  all  carried  on  in  small  boats.  The 
surrounding  oountry  is  flat  and  rich,  but  poorly  cultivated. 
A  subsoil  of  stiff  clay  offers  materials  for  brick-making  and 
potteries,  whidi  are  already  commenced  on  a  small  scale. 
The  market  is  well  supplied,  especially  with  fish ;  beef  is 
difficalt  to  be  proeured,  but  mutton  veiy  plentiful ;  water  is 
scarce,  and  proeured  chiefly  from  wells. 

There  are  frcilities  ibr  building  vessels  of  large  size,  as 
the  shore  goes  off  suddenly  into  deep  water ;  but  the  in- 
habitants nave  advmced  no  ihrther  yet  than  the  repairs, 
clumsily  executed,  of  their  smaU  boats,  which  are  built 
generallv  at  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  forests  on 
Mount  Delphi  of  fir  and  oak  (the  latter  of  an  inferior  qudity) 
would  supply  wood,  which  might  with  fkcility  be  brought 
to  the  town. 
,   Immedialdy  opposite  Bgripos  the  land  rises  suddenly  to 


hills  of  considerable  height,  beyond  which  lie  the  plains 
of  Thebes,  which  town  is  distant  about  4  hours,  or  12 
miles. 

The  breadth  of  the  Euripus  is  diminished  by  a  rock  in 
mid-chaunel,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels :  that  towards  the  main,  though  rather  the  broader, 
is  only  practicable  for  small  boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than 
three  feet  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
walls  of  Egripos  is  a  distance  of  33  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
at  the  highest  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  that  the  extraor- 
dinary tides  take  place  for  which  the  Euripus  was  formerly 
so  noted :  at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  l|  feet:  but 
what  is  most  singular,  is  the  fact  that  vessels  lying  !  50  yards 
from  the  bridge  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It 
remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  changing  its  di- 
rection in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  to  five,  miles 
an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  rapidity  being  however 
always  to  the  southward.  The  results  of  three  months'  ob- 
servation, in  which  the  above  phcenoroena  were  noted* 
afforded  no  sufficient  data  for  jreducing  them  to  any  regu- 
larity. 

The  port  to  the  northward  of  the  bridge,  though  not  capa- 
cious, is  secure :  four  or  five  frigates  might  moor  in  it,  and 
it  would  contain  many  sail  of  roerchanimen.  It  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  depth,  decreasing  in  width  from 
half  a  mile  to  the  bridge,  towards  which  the  water  shoals 

fradually  firom  eleven  and  twelve  fathoms,  with  a  muddy 
ottom :  outside  is  a  good  roadstead,  with  excellent  holding- 
ground.  The  entrance  is  clear  and  free  fiom  danger,  and 
although  open  to  the  Gulf  of  Talanda,  there  is  never  any 
sea  of  conseouence ;  but  the  gusts  which  come  down  off 
Mount  Khanohili  are  very  heavy. 

To  the  southward  of  the  bridge  there  are  two  ports ;  the 
inner  is  supposed  to  be  the  Port  Aulis,  where  the  Grecian  fleet 
assembled  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  about  a  mile 
across  each  way,  with  six  fiithoms  generally  all  over  it,  but  a 
bank  of  14  foct  in  the  strait  which  communicates  with  the 
outer  port  confines  its  access  to  vessels  of  that  draught  of 
water.  The  outer  poi:t,  which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  is  joined  to  Port  Aulis  by  a  channel  nearly  hidf  a 
mile  in  length  and  400  yards  broad,  but  its  outlet  to  the 
southward  is  narrow  and  intricate.  Opposite  Egripo  Island 
water  maybe  procured  for  shipping,  though  it  is  not  always 
good  or  plentiful :  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  in 
Uie  pools  which  are  formed  previous  to  its  flowing  into  the 
sea  rendere  it  frequently  unwholesome.  A  round  tower  on 
the  eastern  point,  called  the  Bourg,  is  a  good  mark  for  the 
entrance  of  this  port  firom  the  southward. 

In  and  about  Egripos  fragments  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
forming  parts  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  the 
grosser  materials,  like  diamonds  set  in  lead.  They  are 
generally  of  white  marble,  beautifully  chiselled ;  but  in  no 
place  can  any  buUding  be  traced,  or  vestiges  of  walls.  The 
pieces  of  columns  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
fluted.  On  Egripo  Island  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  rude 
wall  traversing  the  island;  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the 
southern  shore  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  ports,  where 
the  land  rises  to  about  400  feet,  are  the  remains  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  blocks  of  stone, 
which  are  very  massive,  rude,  and  irregular,  but  fitting 
closely,  are  of  limestone,  and  in  construction  the  walls  re- 
semble4ho6e  of  Mycenae.  This  is  most  probably  the  antient 
Aulis ;  though  there  may  have  been  houses  at  a  less  eleva- 
tion and  nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commerce, 
the  ascent  to  these  ruins  being  steep  and  difficult,  llie  site 
of  Eretris  in  Euboea  has  not  been  exactly  discovered,  but 
it  must  have  been  near  the  west  coast  and  south  oi  Chalcis. 
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The  country  around  Egripos  is  flat  for  many  miles,  and 
very  prettily  studded  with  kiosks  and  small  villages.  An 
aqueduct  which,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Delphi, 
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trmds  its  way  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  forms  a  ven* 
picturesque  ohject.  Though  it  no  longer  conveys  water, 
it  is  hy  no  xneans  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  appears  to 
he  of  Venetian  construction,  and  there  are  several  ruins  of 
that  ajie  in  the  neighhourhood ;  ope  especially,  called  Kastro, 
sit'inted  on  the  apex  of  an  insulated  rise,  and  presenting  to- 
wards the  sea  a  steep  cliff,  rcsemhles  the  baronial  castles 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine. 

Egrijws  is  capable  of  vast  improvements,  and  of  becoming 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Little  expense  would 
render  the  passage  of  the  bridge  practicable  for  vessels  of 
300  and  400  tons,  should  it  be  required,  thereby  avoidin[( 
the  passage  along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Negropont,  which 
is  the  woi-st  in  the  Archipelago,  as  the  Dardanelles  current 
sets  on  its  iron-bound  coast,  which  offers  no  port  whatever, 
and  is  a  lee-shore  in  the  strong  and  prevailing  north-east 
winds. 

From  Egripos  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Karystos,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

History  of  Eubmi. — The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  probably  a  Pclasgic  race,  which  is  said  to  have  occu- 
pieil,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
i^gcan  Sea.  Tlie  Dryopes  from  Mount  CEta  were  said  to 
have  founded  Carystus  and  Slyra  (Herodolu«.  viii.  40 ; 
Tlnicyd.  vii.  57) ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  before  the  siepje  of  Troy.  Homer  (Iliad,  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  by  the  name  Abantes,  and  men- 
tions them  as  having  taken  a  distinguishe<l  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy.  The  Hestiacots  were  said  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  Perrhcpbi,  a  Pelasgic  tribe :  but  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  been  from  a  very  remote  epoch  the  principal  co- 
lonizers of  Euboea.  At  the  dawn  of  the  historical  times  we 
find  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  two  independent  but  allied  towns, 
which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  holding 
dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
sending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  as 
well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis  how- 
ever  quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  (i.  15)  mentions  the  war 
between  the  two  states  as  one  of  the  oldest  wars  on  record 
among  the  Greeks.  This  war  however  was  not  one  of  ex- 
termination ;  and  we  find  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  two 
communities  still  flourishing,  under  the  government  of 
their  Hippobotse,  or  wealthier  citizens.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion  of 
Attica,  which  followed  ^lie  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidoe,  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed 
Cleomenes,  thoy  invaded  Euboea,  about  506  B.C.,  defeated 
the  Bceolians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis ; 
and  having  taken  the  latter  city,  they  punished  it  severely, 
put  many  of  the  citizens  in  fetters,  until  they  ransomed 
themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Hippobotoo, 
and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they 
sent  over  to  the  island  to  the  number  of  4000  (Herodotus, 
V.  77).  EubcBa  now  became  in  great  measure  a  dependency 
of  Athens.  Afterwards,  the  ^uboeans,  together  with  the 
Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  in  their 
war  against  Darius  Hystaspes ;  and  their  troops  were 
among  those  which  burnt  Sardes  (499  B.C.).  The  first  in- 
vasion of  Greece  was  the  consequence  of  that  expedition. 
Tlie  Satraps  Dalis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in  Euboea  with 
an  immense  force,  completely  destroyed  Eretria,  and  sent 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  Asia.  The  Persians  then 
crossed  over  into  Attica,  where  they  wore  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  In  the  subsequent  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
Chalcis  and  other  towns  of  Eubcea  manned  ships,  which, 
uniting  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  fleet,  fought  with  the 
Persians  at  Artemis iuin.  The  Hcstioeots  alone  favoured 
the  Persians.  Af^er  the  end  of  the  Persian  war  we  find 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  making 
%>ar  in  Eabffia  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  revolted, 
and  reducing  thetn  to  subjection.  A  general  revolt  of 
Euboea  against  Athens  broke  out  in  445  n.c,  but  Pericles, 
with  5('00  regular  troops,  marched  into  the  island,  and  re- 
covered possession  of  it:  the  towns  of  Eubojawerc  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian 
colony  was  settled  atOreus  in  the  territory  of  the  Hestiseots, 
which  was  the  fertile  plain  on  the  north  co?st  of  the  island. 
This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians ;  it  fur- 
nished them  with  corn,  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  was 
considered  of  more  value  to  them  than  all  their  other  co- 
I'liies  jiut  to^^ethcr.    During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after 


the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  another  general  revolt 
of  Eub<Ba  took  place,  and  the  island  placed  itself  under  il«r 
protection  of  Lacedaemon,  but  afterwards  returned  1o  the 
Athenian  allegiance,  when  Athens  had  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence: and  from  that  time  its  four  principal  town\. 
Chalcis,  Eretria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the  fi'v  ••( 
the  old  town  destroyed  hy  the  Persians),  Car)-.stus,  ar.'^ 
Oreus,  possessed  a  kind  of  municipal  independence  undi»r 
the  supremacy  of  Athens,  which  supremacy  was  nt  tiin«»^ 
disputed  by  the  Thcbans,  who  were  at  last  obliged  to  UM^  ♦• 
the  island.  The  Euboeans  however  joined  the  Tlicbaji 
league  against  the  Spartans,  and  foupht  under  Epam]- 
nondas.  In  the  general  prostration  into  which  the  prinrip.il 
states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epnminondns 
Kubcua  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itst-J^ 
Its  principal  towns  came  under  the  nde  of  chief*,  or  tyrant*, 
as  thoy  were  called,  without  any  interference  -on  the  part 
of  the'  Athenians.  About  350  bc.  Callias  and  Tautf- 
sthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  who  were  ruhn:; 
in  Chalcis,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  ordrr 
to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  islanrl. 
an  opportunity  which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plu- 
tarch, who  was  at  the  same  time  tvrant  of  Eretria,  appliH 
to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The  Athe- 
nians sent  an  expedition  under  Phocian,  who  defeased  V.  r 
Chalcidians  after  hard  fighting ;  but  this  led  to  no  favm.'-- 
able  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  possession  of  Chairs, 
and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  ili>- 
island.  While  Alexander  was  absent  in  his  Persian  war-. 
the  Chalcidians  increased  and  improved  their  fortifiratifinv 
which  extended  to  the  main-land  over  the  bridge  they  \\M 
built  across  the  Euripus.  When  the  Romans  be^n  to  ex- 
tend their  infiuence  to  Greece,  Chalcis  and  the  otner  towt»> 
of  Euboea  contracted  alliance  with  Rome,  and  they  remain'. : 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  .£to1ian  war.  (Li\y. 
xxxv.  37.  39.)  Chalcis  afterwards  submitted  to  Antioclius 
(Livy,  xxxv.  50,  51.)  In  the  Achiean  war,  after  the  deA:  f 
at  C5orinth,  Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  whole  island  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  It  then  gradually  declined  in  population  and  i:.!- 
portance;  and  Pausanias  and  Dion  speak  of  its  fallen  st;t?o 
under  the  emperors. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  the  eastern  empire  by  t**^ 
Latins  or  Franks  the  Venetians  obtained  possession  •{ 
Euboea,  which  they  called  Negropont,  a  barbarous  naint , 
probably  derived  from  the  town  of  Egripos,  a  corruption  f 
Euripus,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Chalcis,  and  from  the  vfn-  \ 
*  ponte,'  meaning  the  bridge  which  united  it  to  the  m.r . 
land.  The  Venetians  lost  the  island  in  1470,  when  ll»<- 
Turks  took  the  capital,  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  ''  - 
inhabitants.  The  Venetian  doge  and  general  Mofomm: 
blockaded  it  in  1688,  but  after  a  murderous  siege  he  tr:)> 
obliged  to  re-embark  with  great  loss.  The  people  of  Eub<ia 
took  part  in  the  last  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Tnrk^ 
and  the  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom  ••; 
Greece. 


Coin  of  Euboea. 
UrilUh  Muw^um.    Actual  tiase.    Silver.    Weight  61^  grmias. 

EUCALY'FrUS,  a  genus  of  New  Holland  pUnts,  corv 
sisting  of  lofty  trees,  with  a  volatile  aromatic  oily  secreti  \ 
in  their  leaves  and  a  large  quantity  of  astringent  rcsino..^ 
matter  in  their  bark.  They  belong  to  the  altemate-leaxo  i 
division  of  Myrtacea,  and  arc  generically  known  amot.: 
those  plants  by  their  corolla  being  absent,  and  the  limb  : 
their  calyx  consolidated  into  a  hemispherical  or  conk-Al  c«j\ 
which  is  thrown  off  when  the  stamens  expand. 

This  genus  occurs  in  the  Malayan  Arohipelago,  but  i^ 
chiefly  Australian,  and,  together  with  the  leafless  Acari  t^ 
gives  a  most  remarkable  character  to  the  scenery.  T}r 
species  exist  in  great  profusion,  and  form  the  largio^; 
trees  in  the  forests  of  that  part  of  the  world.  A  ni.»- 
dcrn  writer  upon  the  plants  of  Van  Dieinen*s  Land  sai  - 
that  Eucalyptus  seems  as  if  it  had  taken  undistnrhi ' 
possession  of  those  Australian  regions,  clothing  as  it  dt-^ 
with  a  stupendous  mantle  the  surface  both  of  Vsq  Diemcu » 
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investigation  of  bodios,  not  meroly  such  as  are  naturally 
gaaeousi  but  which  become  so  by  the  changes  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  chemical  research. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  use  of  the  eudiometer 
depends,  so  far  as  atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  gas  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  of  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  some  sub- 
stance, whether  aohd,  tluid,  or  gaseous,  which,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  combines  with  it  and  leaves  the 
gases  with  which  it  is  mixed  unacted  upon. 

The  eudiometer  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley  arose  from 
and  was  connected  with  his  great  discovery  of  oxygen  gas 
and  the  fact  which  he  ascertained  of  its  absorption  by  an- 
other gas,  which  he  called  nitrous  air,  since  called  by  various 
other  names,  as  nitrous  gas,  deutoxide  of  asote,  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 

This  gas  may  be  considered  as  nitric  acid  deprived  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  effected  by  dissolving  a 
metal  in  it,  as,  for  example,  copper,  silver,  or  mercury,  &c. ; 
and  of  these  the  last  mentioned  is  said  to  yield  the  gas  in 
the  greatest  purity.  The  nitric  oxide  thus  obtained  being 
disposed  to  regain  the  oxygen  which  the  metal  has  taken 
firom  it,  absorbs  it  with  great  facility  from  all  such  gaseous 
mixtures  as  contain  it ;  the  evidences  of  its  action  are  the 
formation  of  a  red  vapour,  condensation  of  volume,  and  the 
reproduction  of  nitric  acid ;  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  determined  by  the  degree  of  condensation  which 
is  produced  by  its  action. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  extremely  simple :  he  took  a 
phial  capable  of  holding  about  an  ounce  of  water,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  displaced  it  with  atmospheric  air,  or  with 
the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  examined ;  the  volume  of  this 
being  noted,  it  was  transferred,  over  water,  into  an  air-jar 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  An  equal  volume  of 
nitric  oxide  was  added  to  it,  and  they  remained  toge*ther 
for  about  two  minutes :  if  the  diminution  was  very  consider- 
able, another  volume  of  nitric  oxide  was  added.  When  this 
part  of  the  process  was  over,  the  gas  was  transferred  to  a 
glacis  tube  about  two  feet  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  graduated  into  lOths  and  lOOths.  After  noting 
the  volume  of  the  gas,  the  result  was  expressed  in  measures 
and  decimal  parts ;  thus,  when  equal  volumes  of  common 
air  and  nitric  oxide  were  mixed,  and  tliey  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  space  of  one  volume  and  two-tenths.  Dr.  Priestley, 
in  speaking  of  the  air  so  tried,  said  the  measures  of  the  test 
were  1  *  2,  or  the  standard  of  the  air  was  1 '  2. 

Although  Dr.  Priestley  determined  the  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitric  oxide  required  for  mutual  saturation,  he  appears 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  to  have  confined  his  eudiometrical 
operations  to  comparing  the  results  of  them  with  those  on 
atmospheric  air ;  consequently,  although  what  he  calls  the 
standard  was  learnt  by  his  process,  the  exact  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  the  mixture  contained  was  not  determined  by  it 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemical  philo- 
sophers of  the  greatest  eminence  to  render  the  eudiome- 
trical application  exact  and  certain,  and  if  this  could  be 
effected,  it  would  be  rendered  an  extremely  valuable  me- 
thod on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  Omitting 
however  all  notice  of  the  modifications  which  have  been 
proposed  by  Cavendish,  Fontana,  Inji^enhouz,  Sardinani, 
&c.,  we  may  observe,  that  while  both  Dalton  and  Gay- 
Lussac  imagined  that  they  had  removed  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  admits  that  he  placed  but 
little  reliance  upon  it,  and  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  he  has 
abandoned  it  altogether,  excepting  as  far  as  it  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  gaseous 
rcnidue  unaer  examination. 

A  very  dilTcrent  and  certainly  an  improved  method, 
though  rather  an  operose  one,  of  employing  nitric  oxide  was 
adopted  by  \>JL\y.  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  that  a  solution 
of  sul))hate  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  nitric  oxide  gas, 
and  that  in  this  state  it  retains  its  power  of  combining  with 
aTid  condensing  oxy«;en  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  the 
nitric  oxide  through  the  solution  of  sulphate;  as  the  gas 
is  absorbed  the  solution  becomes  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  and 
w  hen  the  impregnation  is  completed  it  appears  opaque  and 
almost  black. 

Tlie  instruments  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  this  solution  consist 
iiiroply  of  a  small  graduated  tube  divided  into  100  parts, 
and  greatest  at  the  open  end,  and  of  a  vessel  for  oontaininir 
the  fluid. 

The  tube,  after  being  filled  with  the  gaseous  mixture  to 
be  examined,  ia  introduced  into  the  solution,  and  that  the  I 
action  may  be  more  rapid*  gently  moved  itom  a  perpen* ' 


dicttlar  towards  a  horixontal  poaition.  Under  time  eircum- 
stances  the  gas  is  rapidly  diminished ;  and  in  comMtqueui-e; 
of  the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid,  it  is  very  easy  to  obsar^e  xLo 
degree  of  absorption ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  experiment  «• 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  condensed. 

Tne  period  of  the  greatest  diminution  is  to  be  accurate  :> 
noted ;  for  shortly  after  this  it  begins  gradually  to  increa^ 
Davy  states  that  the  impregnated  muriate  of  iron  (chlon  Ic , 
acts  more  rapidly  than  the  sulphate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tuis  process  is  not  applicau.c 
merely  to  the  analysis  of  the  air.  It  was  employed  by  AHm 
and  Pepys  in  their  laborious  and  accurate  experiments  •  <i 
respiration ;  and  they  added  a  simple  solution  of  sulpbatt:  A 
iron  to  the  residual  Kas,  evidently  for  the  purpose  i>f.fe<n>i- 
rating  any  nitric  oxide  gas  which  might  have  escaped  fi  •  n 
the  solution  after  arriving  at  the  point  of  greatest  condcii- 
sat  ion. 

The  eudiometer  next  to  be  mentioned  is  tliat  inven>>i 
by  Scheele,  which  was  probably  the  first  proposed  after  Dr. 
Priestley's.  This  was  a  graduated  glass  tube  containing  a 
certain  volume  of  air,  which  was  exposed  to  a  in&xturu  ct 
sulphur  and  iron-filings  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  .V^- 
though  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  ana  the  aaote  lefi  b>  th  ^ 
operation,  yet  the  process  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  for.  ^\ 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  occurred  b\  ur 
oxidizement  of  the  sulphur,  the  iron  was  acted  upuu«  h 
water  being  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  in- 
terfered with  the  results  of  the  operation. 

This  plan,  however  imperfect,  had  the  merit  of  Mmplicti 
for  the  quantitv  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  determined  at  oiv^-k 
by  deducting  the  volume  of  the  residual  gas  from  that  ••: 
the  whole  quantity  submitted  to  experiment. 

De  Mart^  instead  of  using  sulphur  and  iron,  emplo\v«i  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  prepared  by  dissoh.:  ^ 
sulphur  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  stated  that  this  k<.u 
tion  when  newly  preparea  absorbs  a  small  portion  of  azut  < 
gas ;  but  the  fallacy  arising  from  this  source  is  readily  • . 
viated  by  agitating  the  solution  for  a  short  time  with  a  Ittilr 
atmospheric  air  previously  to  using  it,  by  which  it  is  satu- 
rated with  azote.  A  tube  divided  into  100  parts  and  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  is  sufficient  for  the  use  of  it. 

Guyton  employed  sulphuret  of  potassium  also  in  hti 
eudiometer,  but  he  used  it  in  a  solid  state,  and  applied  be^i 
to  expedite  its  action.  In  this  case,  as  when  the  solutioi.  i> 
used,  both  the  sidphur  and  potassium  are  oxidized,  and  i^« 
result  is  sulphate  of  potash.  It  has  been  objected,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  this  eudiometer,  that  &ulphun*i!>  I 
hydrogen  was  elicited  by  the  action  of  the  heat  u|>on  tiA- 
sulphuret  A  description  of  this  eudiometer,  which  h> 
been  but  Uttle  used,  is  given  in  NichoUon*s  Journa/,  4;'. 
vol.  i. 

The  eudiometer  of  Seguin  is  a  glass  tube,  about  ?? 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  inches  long,  and  open  at  or.t 
end.  It  is  to  be  filled  with  and  inverted  in  mercun . 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  then  put  under  the  rfv 
end  of  the  tube,  and  by  its  lightness  it  immediate  iv 
rises  to  the  top  of  it,  where  it  is  to  be  melted  by  iLt 
approach  of  a  red-hot  iron.  A  measured  portioo  of  the  e  ^* 
to  be  examined  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  tube;  ii< 
phosphorus  inflames  on  eac^h  addition  of  the  gma,  and  :ic 
mercury  rises,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  ox^^v^ 
When  all  the  gas  under  examination  has  been  thruvu  .^ 
into  the  tube,  the  hot  iron  is  again  used  to  ensure  the  ouis 
pletion  of  the  process:  the  quantity  of  the  residual  g&>  c» 
determined  by  transferring  it  into  a  graduated  tube,  and  ic 
difference  between  the  quantity  submitted  to  expernn^ : . 
and  that  left  after  it  indicates  that  of  the  oxygen  abeort  •.  * 

In  this  operation,  owing  to  the  sanity  existing  betvc«. 
the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen,  they  combine  and   f  ru 
phosphoric  acid :  it  is  however  stated  that  the  azote  diB^ol  \  ^^ 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  that,  owing  to  tha  <\ 
pansion  which  this  occasions,  about  ^  of  the  vuum«  vf  i* 
azotic  gas  is  to  be  deducted. 

Bertnollet  also  employed  phosphorus  in  his  eudiometer, 
but  instead  of  beating  it,  as  m  the  abovendesoribed  meth  «l 
he  allowed  combination  to  take  place  between  it  and  I't 
oxygen,  by  what  is  termed  slow  combustion.  He  expose.  . 
stick  of  phosphorus  fastened  to  a  glass  rod  in  a  narr. « 
graduated  glass  vessel,  filled  with  air,  and  standing  o\  * 
water :  the  phosphorus  immediately  begins  to  act  on  t .  - 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  w} 
vapour  of  phosphoric  or  phosphorous  acid ;  but  this  oc^r* 
without  visible  combustion :  in  six  or  eight  hours  the  wi)«  :l 
of  the  oxygen  disappears,  and  iU  quantity  ii|  of  oourvc. 
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bination  oceun  without  explosion,  and  yields  lesulta  of 
great  accuracy.    Dobereiner  found  that  when  the  spongy 
platinum  was  mixed  witli  certain  substances,  so  as  to  prevent 
Its  immediate  and  exiilosive  action,  it  caused  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  comoine  with  moderate  rapidity.     The 
Into  Dr.  Henry,  who  performed  a  most  important  and  accu- 
nitc  series  of  experiments  on  this  eudiometrical  process, 
n-commeuded  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  spongy  platinum 
and  two  of  fine  china  clay  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
and  moulded  into  spherules  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  these 
were  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved after  the  action  was  over.    Tbey  should  be  heated 
and  suffered  to  cool  a  short  time  before  use :  they  suffer  no 
loss  of  power,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  over  the 
electric  spark,  that  tney  act  upon  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  so  little  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  they  cannot  be 
fired.    The  late  Dr.  Turner  ascertained  that  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  presence  of  tJo  of  hydrogen  or  oxyeen  in 
a  gaseous  mixture ;  whereas,  when  these  gases  formed  j|  of 
a  mixture,  they  could  not  be  detected  by  electricity.    The 
effect  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  large  than  in  small  tubes. 
There  are  various  gases  which  impede  the  action  of  the 
platinum  balls.    It  appears  from  tnc  experiments  of  Dr. 
Henry,  that  when  the  compound  combustible  gases,  mixed 
with  each  other,  with  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  balls  of  platinum,  the  several  {^ses  are  not 
acted  upon  with  equal  facility  ;  that  next  to  hydrogen  car- 
bonic oxide  is  most  disposed  to  unite  with  /oxygen,  then 
olefiant  gas,  and  lastly,  carburettcd  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Henry  observed,  that  the  prouerty  inherent  in  certain 
gases  of  retarding  the  action  of  platinum,  when  they  are 
added  to  explosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
most  remarkable  in  those  which  possess  the  strongest  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  Heat  occasions  the  platinum  balls 
to  act  in  many  cases  in  which  no  combination  would  occur 
without  it. 

In  concluding  this  historical  sketch  of  eudiometers  and 
audiometry,  we  repeat  an  observation  already  made,  viz., 
that  whatever  volume  of  the  mixed  gases  may  disappear 
aAcr  detonation  or  by  the  action  of  the  spongy  platinum, 
one-third  of  such  portion  is  to  be  considered  as  oxygen  and 
two-thirds  as  hydrogen,  the  result  of  their  combination 
being  water,  formed  of  these  proportions  of  its  constituent 
ga^es. 

EUDO'CI  A,  daughter  of  Lcontius,  an  Athenian  sophist, 
was  called  Athenais  before  Iter  baptism.  She  was  carefully 
instructed  by  her  father  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 
After  her  father's  death,  being  deprived  by  her  brothers 
of  all  share  in  the  inheritance,  she  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  appealed  to  Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  U., 
who  was  so  pleased  with  her  that  she  induced  her  brother 
to  marry  her,  a.o.  421.  Eudocia  surrounded  herself  with 
learned  men;  but  the  emperor,  through  jealousy,  dismissed 
all  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine,  where  she 
continued  to  reside  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Eutychcs,  and  supported 
by  her  liberality  and  influence  the  monk  Tlieodosius,  who 
librced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  after  driving  away 
Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and  kept  it  until  he  was 
himself  driven  away  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Marcianus. 
Euthymiiu,  called  the  Saint,  by  his  reasonings  brought 
back  Eudocia  to  the  orthodox  faith,  after  which  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  Ler  days  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  died  in 
460,  protesting  her  innocence  of  the  guilt  with  which  her 
husband  had  charged  her.  Eudocia  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  Photius  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thercr  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  her,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Echard,  and  was  published  imder  the  title  of  '  Homerici 
Con  tones  GriDce  et  Latine,  interprete  Echardo,*  Paiis,  1678. 
It  is  a  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  composed  of  lines  taken  ftom 
Homer.  Most  critics  however  believe  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Eudocia,  though  Ducange  is  of  the  contraiy  opinion. 

EUDOCIA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Theodosius  U.,  married  Valentinianus  III.  After 
the  asiaasination  of  her  husband  by  Petronius  Maximus, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out  of  in- 
dignation and  revenge,  called  in  Genaeric,  kins  of  the 
Vandals,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  and  carried 
Budocia  to  Africa  with  him.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
vaa  sent  back  to  Coitatantinople,  a.d.  462,  where  she  died. 
BUDOCIA»  the  widow  of  Constantinus  Ducaa,  married 
Romanua  Diogenea,  an  officer  of  distinction,  ▲.o.  1068,  and 


associated  him  with  her  on  the  throne.    Three  Years  aftt  i 
Michael,  her  son,  by  means  of  a  revolt,  was  proclaimed  i  in- 
peror,  and  caused  his  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  coiiveu*, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  hfe.     She  left  a  treatise  >/. 
the  genealogies  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  dift]^la\s  ;: 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject.    It  is  printed  .^ 
Villoison's  Anecd^ita  GnscOyl  vols.,  4to.  1781. 
EU  DO'R  A.    [Medusa.] 

EUDOXUS,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  io  A-.* 
Minor,  and  the  son  of  iEschines,  flourished  about  3*0  b  ( 
He  studied  geometry  under  Archytas,  and  afterwards  tn- 
veiled  into  Egypt  to  study  the  scienceii  under  the  priests    f 
that  country.     Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  he  at.*! 
Plato  studied  in  these  schools  for  about  thirteen  years  ;  af.c- 
which  Eudoxus  came  to  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  of  :.  ^ 
own,  which  he  supported  with  such  reputation  that  it  t  j. 
citecl  the  envy  even  of  Plato  himself.    Proclus  inform^  ij> 
that  Euclid  ver)'  liberally  borrowed  from  the  elemetit»  ■  i" 
geometry  composed  by  Eudoxus.     Cicero  calls  Eudv>\  « 
the  greatest  astronomer  that  had  ever  lived;  and  we  Um'  . 
from  Petronius  that  he  retired  to  the  lop  of  a  very  h:.,L 
mountain  that  he  might  observe  the  celestial  phenume].. 
with  more  convenience  than  he  could  on  a  plain  or  il  i 
crowded  city.    Strabo  (p.  119)  says  that  the  observatory  "f 
Eudoxus  was  at  Cnidus,  from  which  the  astronomer  >.  • 
the  star  Canopus.     Vitruvius  (ix.  9)  describes  a^uii-di.. 
constructed  by  him ;  and  Strabo  (p.  390)  quotes  him  as  i 
distinguished  mathematician.     Nothing  of  his  works  re- 
mains.   He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.    [A«>tk<  - 
NOMY,  p.  531.] 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cyzicus,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  VIL.  .. 
Egypt,  on  a  voyage  to  India  about  b.c.  125.  (Strabo,  p.  .■^. 
Casaub.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  referred  to  contain^  a. 
account  of  his  act  ventures.  From  this  Eudoxus,  or  anutli . 
of  the  name,  Strabo  derived  some  materials  for  his  grc 
work  (379.  550.  &c.). 

EUDYALITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  crystallif^ . 
and  massive.     The  crystals  are    generally   smalL      TUt 
primary  form  is  a  rhomboid ;  the  colour  is  red  or  brown  i^l 
red,  and  the  crystals  are  iaintly  translucent  or  opa<{u 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  dull.     Sp.  gr.  2*9.      Hardi.«  -> 
5*0,  5*5.    Streak  white.     Fracture  uneven.    The  i&av«i.« 
varieties  are  imbedded  and  amorphous. 
It  occui's  at  Kandarluarsuk,  in  West  Greenland. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses  into  a  leek-green  scoria. 
According  to  Stromeyer  it  consists  of— 


Silica     • 

52-47 

Zircon  ia        *  • 

10*89 

Lime      •         • 

10*14 

Soda 

13-92 

Oxide  of  Iron 

6-86 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

2-57 

Muriatic  acid  • 

• 

1-03 

Water    . 

• 

1*80 

99-67 

EUDY'NAMYS.     [CucuLiDiB,  CucuLiitiK,  vol.   \...- 
pp.  206  and  211.] 

EU'DYTES.    [Divers,  vol.  ix.,  p.  37  ] 
EUGENE,    FRANgOIS    DE    SAVOIE.    oommo.  i. 
called  Prince  Eugene,  was  paternally  descended,  in  Uie  th. 
degree,  from  the  ducal  house  of  Savoy,  but  was  a  Frei.  - . 
subject  by  birth,  being  a  younger  son  of  the  Comle  d«  6k»^ 
sons,  and  born  at  Paris,  October  1 8,  1 663.    He  was  desig l«.  . 
for  the  chmxsh,  but  having  formed  a  decided  pref^rvur 
for  a  military  life,  and  being  also  moved  by  certaia  vkr<.>i..* 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  done  to  his  &milv  by  Lak  • 
XIV.,  and  which  he  deeply  resented,  he  entered  toe  sen  .*  * 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold.     From  this  time  he  renoaooed  .:-• 
allegiance  to  France,  and  long  after,  when  his  reputat-. . 
was  at  its  height,  rejected  tlie  most  brilliant  offers  made 
the  French  government  to  purchase  his  return  to  the  sen . 
of  his  native  country.    His  first  oampai^  was  against  :;.. 
Turks,  at  tlie  celebrated  siege  of  Vienna  m  1683.    Suiint^. 
bravery  and  talent,  joined  to  high  birth,  ensured  liim  ruv- 
promotion.    In  1688-9,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  betvitr: 
Fran<?e  and  the  Empire,  he  was  employed  on  a  diploms.. 
mission  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1691  was  raised  : 
the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Piedmont.      I>ui.r. 
two  campaigns  he  maintained  a  decided  advantage  over  t. 
French:  in  1693  he  was  less  successful.    The  duke  Uu% 
returned  to  the  French  alliance,  we  next  find  Prince  £uf;et. 
commanding  the  army  in  Hiuigary,  where  he  won  a  ^t\*« 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Zenla,  on  the  nxw  Theism  Sii 
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tembcr  11,  1697.  The  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1 699)  closed  this 
8ccno  of  action ;  but  a  more  brilliant  one  was  opened  in 
1 7u  I  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  During  two 
vuars  Eugene  maintained  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  with 
nonour  against  superior  forces  commanded  successively  by 
Catinat,  Villeroi,  and  Vendomc,  against  the  last  of  whom 
he  fought  the  indecisive  baltle  of  Luzara,  August  1,  1702, 
in  which  the  flower  of  his  troops  was  destroyed.  At  the 
end  of  this  campaign  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  ox  the  councU  of  war. 

In  1704  he  commanded  the  imperial  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  August  1 3, 1 704.  The  successes  of  the  French 
in  Piedmont  ma-^  it  expedient  for  him  to  return  thither  in 

1 705.  He  soon  restored  the  duke  of  Savoy's  declining  for- 
tunes, and  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Turin,  September  7, 

1706,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  countiy.  He 
was  thus  set  again  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  Marlborough 
in  1708,  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  and 
in  the  capture  of  Lille,  the  siege  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  while  Marlborough  protected  his  operations.  In  1 709  he 
was  wounded  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  adviser,  ana  in  which  he  led  the  attack  upon 
the  left  wing.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  171 1, 
he  took  an  important  part  in  securing  the  succession  to  his 
brother  Chai-les  VI.,  and  he  visited  England  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  in  hope  of  preventing  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  alliance.  He  was  received  as  his  services  de- 
served, but  made  no  progress  towards  his  object ;  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry  was  soon  followed  by  the 
congress  and  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  emperor  being  no 
party  to  that  treaty,  Eugene  invaded  France  in  1712  with 
little  advantage,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  interests  of 
the  empire  would  be  best  consulted  by  peace :  the  prelimi- 
naries were  accordingly  signed  at  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714. 

In  1716  Prince  Eugene  again  marched  against  the  Turks, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin,  August  6,  against  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  numbers.  In  the  following  year 
he  besieged  Belgrade  with  40,000  men.  With  troops  wasted 
by  disease,  pressed  by  an  army  of  150,000  men  from  without 
and  opposed  by  a  powerful  garrison  from  within,  he  was 
in  the  utmost  danger,  when,  with  the  happy  boldness 
which  distinguished  nim,  be  seized  the  right  moment,  and 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  army  which  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  the  town  surrendered.  Peace  was  concluded  in 
the  following  year. 

He  took  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  honoured  and 
trusted  by  the  emperor,  in  whoso  political  service  he  was 
much  employed.  In  1733  a  fresh  quarrel  with  France 
called  him  agiin  to  command  the  imperial  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  war  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken against  his  advice :  at  all  events  age  had  diminished 
his  energy:  he  contented  himself  with  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  used  his  influence  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Vienna,  October  5, 
1735.  He  died  suddenly  in  that  capital,  April  21  >  1736, 
aged  73. 

'Asa  general.  Prince  Eugene  ranks  among  the  first  of  his 
kind,  but  that  kind  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. His  name  is  memorable  for  no  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war,  neither  was  he  famous  for  skill  in  manoeuvring 
or  combining  the  operations  of  distinct  masses  upon  one 
object.  His  characteristics  were  penetration,  quickness  of 
perception,  decision,  and  what  usually  goes  along  with  them, 
readineaa  in  amending  a  fault  when  made ;  so  that  his  skill 
lay  rather  in  making  the  best  of  ^iven  circumstances  than 
in  bending  circumstances  to  his  will  beforehand.  It  is  said 
that  he  always  took  great  pains  to  learn  the  character  of 
the  general  opposed  to  him.  Careless  of  his  own  person 
(he  was  thirteen  times  wounded  in  battle),  he  was  also 
somewhat  prodigal  of  his  soldiers'  lives.  However,  he  threw 
a  glory  round  the  Austrian  arms  such  as  hta  never  digni- 
fied them  either  before  or  since. 

The  best  account  of  his  exoloits  is  '  L'Histoire  du  Prince 
Suedne,'  5  vols.  1 2mo.,  by  M.  de  Maubillon,  but  published 
without  his  name.  In  English,  there  is  Campbell's  Mili- 
tary History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 2  vols.  fol. ;  and  several  smaller  works.  Prince 
Eugene  wrote  memoirs  of  himself,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished both  in  French  and  English. 

EUGE'NIA,  a   genus   of  dictyledonous   polypetalous 

plants  of  the  natural  order  of  Myrtaeeao;  so  named  in 

nonour  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  patron  of 

botany  and  hortieulturo.    The  genus,  as  at  present  coosti- 
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tuted,  contains  nearly  200  species,  though  numbers  have  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Nehtris,  Jossinia,  Myrcia,  Sizygium, 
Caryophyllus,  and  Jambosa,  in  which  are  now  contained  the 
Clove  tree,  the  Rose  apple,  and  Jamoon  of  India,  formerly 
included  in  Eugenia.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  hot 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  from  the  Moluccas 
and  Ceylon  to  Silhet  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia. 

Eugenia  is  characterized  by  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
of  a  roundish  form  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  parts ; 
the  petals  equal  in  number,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx.  The 
stamens  are  numerous.  T^e  ovary  2-3  celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each.  Seeds  one  or  two,  roundish  and  larg(^ 
with  the  cotyledons  and  radicle  united  into  one  mass.  In 
habit  and  inflorescence  the  species  resemble  many  myrtles. 
Like  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  some  of  the  species 
of  Eugenia  secrete  a  warm  volatile  oil  in  their  herbaceous 
parts ;  abound  in  tannin ;  yield  good  wood ;  and  a  few  have 
fruit  which  is  edible,  though  not  very  agreeable,  from  being 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  is  the  Allspice* 
Pimento,  or  Bay-berry  tree.  This  is  the  Eugenia  Pimenta 
of  De  Candolle ;  theMyrtus  Pimenta  of  Linnseus  and  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  India  Islatids,  especially  Jamaica,  and  from 
being  cultivated  there  is  often  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 
The  tree  is  very  handsome,  often  30  feet  high,  and  much 
resembles  the  Clove  tree  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  its 
leaves  as  well  as  in  habit  The  trunk  is  smooth,  and  much 
branched  towards  the  ton.  The  older  branches  are  round, 
the  younger  compresseu,  and  the  twigs  as  well  as  the 
flower-stalks  pubescent;  the  leaves  are  petiolate,  oblong 
or  oval,  smooth,  and  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  forming  a 
dense  evergreen  foliage ;  the  flower-stalks  are  both  axillary 
and  terminal,  and  are  divided  into  three-forked  panides ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  without  show,  and  conformable  in 
structure  to  the  character  of  the  genus.  The  berry  ia 
spherical  and  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx;  wnen 
ripe,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  usuallr 
one,  occasionally  two-celled,  containing  large  roundish 
seeds. 

The  Pimenta  is  cultivated  with  great  care  m  Jamaicat 
and  abounds  especially  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  trees  are  formed  into  regular  walks,  and  begin 
to  bear  when  tliree  years  old,  but  are  not  in  perfection  until 
they  have  been  planted  seven  years.  They  thrive  best  in 
rocky  lands,  or  a  rich  soil  having  a  gravellv  bottom.  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  says  that  a  single  tree  has  oeen  known  to 
yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  1 00  lbs.  of  the  dried  spioe; 
but  the  crop  is  uncertain,  and  plenteous  perhaps  only  onoe 
in  five  years.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  and  flou- 
rishes in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

The  berries,  being  the  valuable  part  of  the  tree,  require 
care  in  gathering  as  well  as  drying ;  the  processes  for  which 
are  described  by  Browne  in  his  '  History  of  Jamaica,'  p.  248. 
They  must  be  picked  when  they  have  arrived  at  fhll  growth, 
but  before  they  begin  to  ripen :  they  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
on  raised  boarded  floors,  and  frequently  turned  during  the 
first  and  second  day ;  they  are  then  put  into  sheets,  often 
winnowed,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  sufficiently  dried, 
which  is  known  by  the  colour  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds 
in  the  berries.  Brovme  says,  '  Such  of  the  berries  as  come 
to  frill  maturity  do,  like  many  other  seeds,  lose  that  aro- 
matic warmth  for  which  thev  are  esteemed,  and  acquire  a 
taste  perfectly  like  that  of  Juniper  berries,  which  renders 
them  a  very  agreeable  food  for  the  bird0»  the  most  indus- 
trious planters  of  these  trees.' 

The  leaves  and  bark  participate  in  the  warm  aromatic 
properties  for  which  the  berries  are  oelelomted,  and  which 
have  received  their  name  of  Allspice  from  their  fragrant 
odour  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Their  taste  being  warm  and 
aromatic  makes  them  useml  as  a  spice  in  cookery,  and  a 
stimulant  hi  medicine. 

Bufenia  Mickelii  is  a  Brazilian  species,  cultivated  in 
Martmique,  whence  it  is  called  CerifMr  de  Cayenne,  as  it 
yields  a  small  edible  fruit 

EUGENIACIUNITES.  [Bncrxnitbs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  39a] 
N3.  The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  in  his  notice  of  a  per- 
fect recent  Enerinue,  found  in  the  Caribaian  seas,  and  whiofa, 
according  to  hipa,  comes  nearest  to  the  Siag^e  Horn  En- 
crinite  of  Parkinson,  says  that  its  capture  has  enabled  him 
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(0  fiottle  the  point  (which  way  he  does  not  in  terms  state) 
as  to  whether  the  animal  is  locomotive  or  fixed.  He  gives 
no  detailed  description  of  the  species  Enerinus  f  Muieri, 
but  speaks  of  the  Setsile  genera  of  Crinoideat  and  says  that 
K.Milteri  inhabits  the  Caribwan  sea  at  great  depths  (in  pro- 
fundis),  adhering  to  Gorgonia.  He  describes  the  abdomen 
of  his  species  as  being  membranaceous,  and  situated  be- 
tween tne  bases  of  the  arms.    (ZooL  Journ.t  vol.  iv.  p.  1 73.) 

EU6ENIN,  a  substance  which  deposits  spontaneously 
ftom  the  distilled  water  of  cloves ;  it  crystallizes  in  small 
laroins,  which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  pearly,  and 
in  time  they  become  yellow :  the  taste  of  eugenin  is  but 
slight*  and  the  smell  much  less  strong  than  that  of  the 
clove.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fother  in  all  propor- 
tions: by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  like  the  oil  of  cloves,  it 
becomes  immediately,  even  when  cold,  of  a  blood-red  colour. 
It  is  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  constitute  the  oil  of  cloves,  with  one 
equivalent  less  of  oxygen  and  hydron;en. 

EUGE'NITJS  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  by  the 
Romans,  a.d.  654,  as  successor  to  Martin  L,  who  had  been 
sent  into  banishment  to  theThracian  Chersonesus  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Const ans  II.,  who  favoured  the  schism  of  the 
Monothelitos.  Martin  dying  in  the  following  year,  Eu- 
genius  continued  in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople till  he  died  in  657,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vita- 
lianus. 

EU6ENIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschas  I., 
A.D.  824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder  which  occurred  at 
Rome  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  soc^iety  and  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  that  city.  To  reform  these,  the  emperor, 
Louis  the  Good,  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Rome,  who  cor- 
rected many  abuses  which,  by  the  account  of  Eginh&rdt  and 
other  chroniclers,  had  grovni  to  an  enormous  extent.  He 
confirmed  the  right  of  electing  the  pope  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  but  under  the  condition  that  the  pon- 
tiff elect  should  swear  fidelity  to  the  emperor  before  the  im- 
Serial  missus  or  representative.  Eugenius  held  a  council  at 
Lome,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
every  episcopal  residence,  as  well  as  in  every  country  par- 
sonage, there  should  be  a  master  for  teaching  the  people  and 
explaining  the  Scriptures.  Eugenius  died  in  827,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Valentinus,  who,  dying  also  after  a  few  weeks, 
wa>  succeeded  by  Gregory  IV. 

EUGEN  lUS  III.,  a  native  of  Pisa,  of  the  Cistertian  order, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded,  a.d.  1 1 45,  Lucius 
II.,  who  had  died  of  a  blow  from  a  stone  intiicted  in  a  riot 
of  the  Roman  people.  Amaldo  da  Brescia  was  then  preach- 
ing his  reform  at  Rome,  the  senate  had  declared  itself  in- 
dependent of  the  pope,  and  Eugenius  was  obliged  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Viterbo.  After  some  fighting  and  many 
ne(Totiations  between  the  pope,  assisted  by  the  jieople  of 
Tivoli,  and  the  Romans,  Eugenius  repaired  to  France  in 
]  147,  and  the  following  year  held  a  council  at  Rheims.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Roarer  king  of  Sicily  defeated  the  Romans,  and  entered  the 
city,  AD.  1149.  Kew  disturbances  however  arose,  which 
obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Campania,  where  he  received 
of  St.  Bernard  the  book  De  ConsiUeratione,  the  subject  of 
which  was  advice  on  his  pontifical  station  and  its  duties. 
After  having  resided  some  time  at  Segni  he  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  1 1 52.  He  died 
the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  IV. 
It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Gratianus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Bologna,  compiled  his  code  of  canon  law  called 
*  Decretum  Gratiani,'  which  greatly  favoured  the  extension 
of  the  papal  power.    [Canon  Law.] 

KUGENIUS  IV.,  Gabriele  Condulmerob  a  native  of 
Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V.  in  March,  1431.  His  was  a 
mjst  stormy  pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  powerful 
fomily  of  Colonna,  including  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope, 
from  Rome,  charging  them  with  having  enriched  tnem- 
sclves  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  treasur}-.  Two  hundred 
of  their  adherents  were  put  to  death,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Colonna  were  plundered ;  but  their  party  collected  troops  in 
tiie  country  and  besieared  Rome.  Eugenius,  through  the 
assistance  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  defeated  the  Co- 
lonna, and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace  and  surrender  several 
towns  and  castles  they  held  in  the  Roman  state.  He  after- 
wards made  war  asrainst  the  \'ahou8  lords  of  Romagna, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan;  and  he 
apiHimted  as  bis  general  the  patriarch  Vitelleschi,  a  mili- 
tant prelate,  who  showed  considerable  abilities  and  little 


scrupulousness  in  that  protracted  waifiu^  by  which  ih« 
pope  ultimately  recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  tem> 
tory.    But  as  Vitelleschi  intended  to  keira  Romagna  f  r 
himself,  the  pope  had  him  put  to  death.    Ine  &mous  co^.- 
dottiere  Sfurza  figured  in  all  these  broils.    But  the  greatest 
annoyance  to  Eugenius  proceeded  from  the  council  of  Bav^l. 
which  had  been  convoked  by  his  predecessor,  and  wL:  I. 
protracted  its  sittings  year  after  year,  broaching  doctnir* 
very  unfi&vourable  to  papal  supremacy.     After  solemnlv 
asserting  the  superionty  of  the  council  over  the  pope,  ii 
forbade  the  creation  of  new  cardinals,  all  appeals  from  th*- 
council  to  the  pope,  suppressed  the  annates,  or  payment »  ^  / 
one  year*s  income  upon  benefices,  which  wore   a  g^^  **. 
source  of  revenue  to  the  papal  treasury,  and  made  4»tlt>r 
important  reforms.    Eugenius,  who  had  been  oblige'!  i^ 
escape  from  Rome  in  disguise  on  account  of  a  popuiu: 
revolt,  and  liad  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  xi* 
1437,  now  issued  a  bull  dissolving  the  council,  recai;  i* 
his  nuncio  who  presided  at  it,  and  convoking   anutLrr 
council  at  Fermra.    Most  of  the  fathers  assembled  at  B^-i. 
refused  to  submit,  and  summoned  the  pope  himself  to  j;- 
pear  before  them,  to  answer  the  charges  of  simony,  srlr^u,. 
and  others;  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against  him  a^  c  . 
tumacious,  and  deposed  him.    Eugenius  meanwhile  !••: 
opened  in  person  his  new  council  at  Ferrara,  in  Febmn'^\ 
14.38,  in  which,  after  annulling  all  the  obnoxious  dei7t«> 
of  the  council  of  Basel,  he  launched  a  bull  of  excomni..!  i 
cation  against  the  bishops  who  remained  in  that  a«HMr' . 
which  he  characterized  as  a  '  satanic  condave,  which  v  .« 
spreading  the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  b(*M.'cii  <  f 
the  church.'    The  Catholic  world  was  divided  between  :t " 
two  councils ;  that  of  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  \  >  • 
in  the  person  of  Amadous  VlII.  of  Savoy,  who  as&nn:* : 
the  name  of  Felix  V.,  and  vras  solemnly  crowned  at  Bi-' . 
The  council  of  Ferrara  in  the  meantime  afforded  a  n  '/ 
sight.  The  Emperor  John  Paleologus  II.  came  with  J  v>^ ; 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  more  than  twenty  Gm>  . 
bishops,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  took  hi^  ^>  ' 
in  the  assembly.    The  object  was  the  reconciliation  of   . 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  Eugenius  bad  ^rtv:  t 
at  heart,  and  to  which  Paleologus  was  use  favuural)!)  :: 
dined,  as  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  the  powers  of  ««.-:':. 
Europe  against  the  Turks.    The  plague  having  brok^  n  • 
at  Ferrara,  the  council  was  remov^  to  Iflorence.     A:  .- 
many  theological  disputations  on  the  subject  of  the  11    * 
Ghost,  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  of  purgatory,  and  un  : 
controverted  points,  the  decree   of  reunion   of  the  >  • 
churches  was  passed,  and  signed  by  both  parties  in  J 
1439.    The  emperor  and  partiarch  returned  to  Cun>::': 
nople  highly  pleased  with  Eng^nius ;  but  the  Gierke  t    ^ 
offence  at  the  terms  of  the  union,  the  schism  bruke  .i«. 
afresl),  and  the  separation  of  the  two  churches  ho^  c  ^ 
tinued  ever  since. 

A  grave  charge  against  Eugenius  is,  that  he  encoura.t . 
the  Hungarians  and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  thv)  ■ 
solemnly  sworn  with  the  Turks,  under  pretence  tliat'  t. 
oaths  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  |h>}  e  !  - 
even  sent  Cardinal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  :..* 
Christian  army.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Varua.  u :. 
in  which  the  Christians  were  completely  deieat<>d,  ;  . 
King  Uladislaus  of  Poland  and  Cardinal  Julian  Lo»t  i..w.' 
lives. 

Eugenius  died  at  Rome  a.d.  1447,  after  a  reign  of  »ixu< 
years,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  Uk  •. 
chureh  in  a  state  of  s<^hism  between  him  and  his  cv .: 
titer  Felix,  his  own  states  a  prey  to  war,  and  all  Chi  .-' 
dom  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  artn&«     ir 
last  days  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  wear v  t^i  ;.. 
tation,  and  to  have  regretted  the  loss  of -his  foi^ner  u««>i:.v 
tranquillity  before  his  exaltation.    He  recommenUed  p. 
and  conciliation  to  the  cardinals  assembled  arotiii^   i 
He  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  V.,  in  &rour  of    x« 
Felix  V.  soon  after  abdicated.  The  pontificate  of  £utz« 
forms  a  most  stirring  and  interesting  period  in  the  1^.. 
of  Italy  and  of  the  church.    L'Enfant  and  Mnem^  S..^.  « 
afterwards  pope,  have  written  the  history  of  the  oouiii  •< 
Basel    See  also  the  general  collections  of  the  qouucu>  . 
Baluze*s '  Miscellanies.' 

EUKAIRITE,  a  seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper*  diaco\ 
by  Berxelius.    It  occurs  in  thin  films  of  a  afainini;   :• 
colour;  opaque;  its  textmre  is  granular;  it  yields  re^rl.x 
the  knife,  and  acquires  a  ailvery  lustre.     It  occurs 
copper  mine  in  Sweden.    Before  the  blow-MM  ii  •aha.t-  - 
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gtrongr  smell  of  ielenium,  and  with  cKarcoal  fuses  into  a 

brittle  metallic  globule.    It  consists  of— 
Selenium  .         .       26 

Silver  .  .  .  88*93 
Copper  .  •  .  23*05 
Earthy  matter  .  .  8*90 
Carbonic  acid  and  loss        3*  12 


100- 
EU'L^ES.   (Zoology.)    [Rollers.] 
EULA^LIA  (Zoology),  a  eenus  established  by  Savigtiy, 
and  placed  by  Cuvier  among  nis  Dorsibranchiate  Annelids. 

rDORSIBRAIfCHIATA.! 

£ ULEN- SPIEGEL.  [Ekolish  Drama,  toI.  ix.,  p.  423.] 
EULER,  LEONARD,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
the  last  century,  yrua  born  on  the  15th  of  April,  1707,  at 
Basle,  in  Switzerland;  his  father,  Paul  Euler,  was  the 
Calvinistic  pastor  of  the  neighbouring  village  of'Riechen. 
He  was  a  man  remarkable  for  unostentatious  piety,  and 
imbued  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
which  he  had  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  James  Ber- 
nouilli. 

After  being  instructed  by  his  fiither  in  analytical  science, 
young  Suler  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Basle,  in  which 
John  Bernoifilli  was  at  that  time  professor,  and  by  his 
rapid  progress  and  decided  mathematical  genius  he  so  fiur 
gain^a  (he  esteem  of  his  teacher  and  of  the  sons,  Nicholas 
and  Daniel  Bemouilli,  that  his  father  was  easily  dissuaded 
from  hia  original  intention  of  forming  his  son  into  a  divine, 
and  wisely  idlowed  him  to  pursue  unshackled  the  high  dis- 
tinctions then  conferred  by  a  profound  scientific  reputation. 

A  prize  having  been  proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of' 
Sciences  on  the  management  of  vessels  at  sea,  the  ambition 
of  Enler»  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  induced  him  to 
attempt  an  essay,  which  was  received  with  considerable 
applause,  though  the  prize  was  conferred  on  Bouguer,  an 
old  and  experienced  professor  of  hydrography. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg  was  then 
rising  to  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  similar  institutions 
in  Europe  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  Catherine  I., 
who  hid  invited  several  philosopners  to  her  capital,  among 
whom  were  the  Bernouillis  above  mentioned.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  Daniel  Bemouilli,  Eiiler  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  under  Peter},  is  1733 ;  soon  after 
which  he  married  a  Swiss  lady  named  GrseU,  by  whom  he 
had  a  nnmerous  family. 

His  works  previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  arrived 
Were,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  those  mathematical 
questions  arising  from  the  progressive  march  of  the  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  which,  at  that  time,  caused  much  emulation 
in  different  eountries.  In  general,  Euler  was  far  more  in 
his  element  in  the  abstruser  parts  of  pure  mathematics  than 
in  the  appUed ;  in  many  of  the  latter  he  was  frequently  con- 
ducted to  paradoxical  results. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Petropolitan  Academy,  1 729  and 
1732,  are  found  several  of  his  memoirs  on  trajectories,  tau- 
tochronous  curves*  the  shortest  line  along  a  surface  between 
two  given  points,  and  on  difierential  equations ;  besides  which 
he  had  puolished  at  Basle  a  physical  dissertation  on  sound. 

Euler  found  it  convenient  at  this  time  to  apply  himself 
intensely  to  stady,  not  more  firom  his  natural  ardour  for  the 
sciences  and  the  incentive  of  an  increasing  reputation  than 
from  the  desire  to  avoid  the  political  intrigues  which,  under 
a  suspicious  and  tyrannical  minister,  then  agitated  Russia. 

During  this  interval  he  published  an  exoeuent  treatise  on 
mechanicB  (Petersburg,  1736,  2  vols.,  4to.),  a  treatise  on 
the  theory  of  music,  and  one  on  arithmetic,  together  with 
numerous  papers  in  the  Petersburg  Memoirs,  chiefly  en 
astroiiomioal  and  purely  mathematical  subjects,  amon^ 
which  ar«  contained  his  views  on  the  solution  of  Isoperi- 
metrical  Problems*  which  embodied  the  profoundest  re- 
searches on  a  matter  of  great  analytical  difficulty  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Ccdculus  of  Yamtions  by  Lageange. 
Upon  the  fiill  of  Biren  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  visit  mrlin.  When  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  queen-dowager  in  1741,  she  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  paucity  ef  his  conversation  that  on  re- 
quiring an  explanation,  he  replied  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  eonntiy  where  Uiose  who  spoke  were  hanged. 

The  princess  of  Anhal^De8sau,  being  desirous  to  profit 
by  the  presence  of  Euler  in  Berlin,  requested  to  be  favoured 
with  iBstruetiontf  on  the  known  fitets  in  the  physical  sei- 
etoccMi.    To  Hfife  Wislf  hi  ftiBy  aeo^ded  on  Bis  rtftimi  to 


Petersburg  in  1766,  by  publishing  his  celebrated  work, 
*  Letters  to  a  German  Princess'  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1768);  in 
which  he  discusses  with  clearness  the  most  important 
truths  in  mechanics,  optics,  sound,  and  physical  asfronotny, 
having  published  previous  to  this  date  several  isolated  trea- 
tises and  some  hundred  memoirs  touching  on  every  known 
branch  of  theoretical  and  practical  mathematics.  During 
his  residence  in  Prussia  he  was  much  employed  by  the  en- 
lightened monarch  who  then  governed  that  kingdom  in 
Questions  connected  with  the  mint,  with  navigable  canals, 
&c.  In  the  midst  of  such  varied  employments  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  home ' 
having  learned  his  father's  death,  he  went  in  1750  to 
Frankfort  to  receive  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought  her 
to  Berlin,  where  she  lived  until  1761,  enjoying  with  a 
mother  s  feeling  the  glorious  distinction  to  which  her  son 
by  his  talents  and  indefatigable  industry  had  arrived. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  176Q  showed  how  highly 
Euler  was  in  general  esteemed.  The  Russians  having  en- 
tered Brandenburg,  advanced  to  Charlottenbur^,  and  plun 
dered  a  farm  which  belonged  to  Euler.  When  General 
Tottleben  was  informed  who  the  proprietor  was,  he  ordered 
immediate  reparation  to  be  made  to  an  amount  fkr  above 
the  ii\}UJ7,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  presented  him  with 
4000  florins. 

In  consequence  of  his  unceasing  application  to  study, 
Euler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  si^ht  of  one  eye  in 
1735,  and  in  1766  that  of  the  other;  he  however  con- 
tinued his  valuable  researches,  some  of  his  fkmily  acting  as 
amanuensis,  and  his  powers  of  memory  are  said  to  have 
been  wonderfully  increased  even  in  his  old  age.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia 
to  return  to  Petersburg  in  1766,  where  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  accidental  fire  which  destroyed  his  house 
and  property  in  1771,  but  for  the  courageous  efforts  of  a  fel- 
low-countryman (M.  Grimon),  who  bore  the  old  man  away 
in  his  arms.  His  manuscripts  were  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  Count  Orloff. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1783,  after  some  calculations 
on  the  motions  of  balloons,  then  newly  invented,  Euler 
dined  with  Lexell,  and  conversed  on  the  lately-discovered 
planet  Herschel.  While  playing  with  his  grand-child, 
who  was  taking  tea,  he  expired  suddenly  and  without  pain. 

Euler  was  twice  married  in  the  same  family,  and  had 
many  children  and  grand-children ;  his  habit  of  life  was 
strictly  religious,  the  labours  of  each  day  being  closed  with  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  and  family  prayer.  A  catalogue  of 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  volume  of  his  '  Institutiones  Calculi  Differen 
tialis,'  1787 ;  and  to  the  first  is  prefixed  an  eloquent  Eloge 
by  Condorcet. 

Every  useful  subject  of  mathematical  research  engaged 
at  some  time  the  attention  of  Euler ;  and  for  relaxation  he 
amused  himself  with  Questions  of  pure  curiosity,  such  as 
the  knight* s  move  in  cness  so  as  to  cover  all  the  squares. 
His  various  researches  have  gone  far  towards  creating  the 
geometry  of  situation,  a  subject  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  ({uestions  which  Euler  has 
generalized : — '  At  Konigburg,  in  Prussia,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches  with  an  island  in  the  middle^  con- 
nected by  seven  bridges  with  the  adjoining  shores ;  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  how  a  man  should  travel  so  as  to 
pass  over  each  bridge  once  and  once  only.' 

The  memoirs  of  Euler  are  principally  contained  in  the 
fbllowing  works :— '  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.,*  1 729-51 ; 
'  Novi  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.,'  1750-76 ;  *  Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Petrop.,'  1777-81 ;  'Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,' 
1765,  1778;  '  Recueil  de  TAcad.,'  1727,  &c.;  'Miscell. 
Beroll.,'  tom.  vii. ;  '  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  BerKn,'  1745-67. 

EU'UMA,  a  genus  of  marine  Testaoeous  Gastropods* 
established  by  M.  Risso. 

Oenmie  Cnaraeter,^SMl  turreted,  acuminated,  pohshed, 
with  many  whoris ;  aperture  ovate,  acuminated  posteriorly ; 
external  hn  thiokenea,  generally  forming  numerous  obsolete 
variees.    Operculum  homy,  thin,  its  nucleus  anterior. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby,  who  gives  this  generic  character,  says 
iZooL  Proe.  1834)  that  this  genus  of  marine  shells  appears 
to  be  most  nearly  related  to  PyramideUa  and  Rissoa,  A 
species,  he  adds,  which  has  been  long  known  has  had  the 
appellation  of  Turbo  poUiui  among  British  Linnean 
writers ;  and  a  ibssil  species  has  been  placed  by  Lamarck 
among  the  BuHni,  under  the  speoiflo  name  of  B.  tere^ 
MhtHi.   Mt.  SowMy  sepantes  tito  genus  into  the  two 


Ihe  other  is  deeply  uinliilicitefl.     All  tlie  sp«ciua,  lie  ob- 
serves, are  mnuRable  for  a  britlioDt  poUr 


e  shelia  are  frequenll;  (liRlitl^  and  lomcwhal  irregularly 
Twisteil,  appMently  in  ronsequsDce  of  ihe  very  obiiolete 
varicct  fblloiring  each  olhpr  Id  an  irresulor  line,  ptincipally 


e  aiil^  from  the  apex  toKards  ibo  aperture. 
ncnbei  ibcleea  tpecies.  chielly  froni  Mr.  Cuming'a  cotlectiun. 

Geographical  liitlributiun. — Wide ;  principally  found,  as 
yet,  in  warm  seas  C^uih  and  Central  America,  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  AuBlratia)    but  there  are  <e\eml  British  Kperies. 

flaiiU.—Tbe  apecitrs  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  were  drudged 
or  uiberwiM  collected  in  sandy  mud,  coarse  Hand,  and  cural 
-nend,  on  mother-of-pearl  shells,  or  on  the  reefs;  at  deptlu 
(not  including  the  reefa)  ranging  from  m\  to  thirteen 
faihoniL 

Ferforaled  RuliniED. 
Hxample.  Eulima  tpleitdidula.  Shell  acuramate-pTT3- 
midal,  brownish,  erliculatcd  with  white  and  chestnut  near 
the  KUturei;  umbilicus  large;  aperture  angulaled  anle- 
riorly.  length  14.%  breadth  0'6  inrhes.  ly>ciility.  Saint 
£lena,  Soutli  America.  Mr.  Cuming  drc<lgcd  a  single 
: .-_  -^n^j  jmiij  ,t  from  six  to  eight  fallioms  depth. 


Imperforate  Eulinin. 

Example,  Eufima  major.     Shell  Bnuminate-pyramidal, 

cpaqae,  milk-white ;    external   tip   subaicuated.      Length 

1-6   iiichea,  breadth  04.      Locality,  the  Island  of  TahitL 

The  UrgMt  specimen  was  found  in  coral  sand  on  the  rceb. 


Fossi 


EULI 


Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  the  ftwsil  species  ar«  found 
in  the  coieairf  grotrter  near  Paris. 

EULI'MENE.    [Branchiopoda.  vol.  v.,  p.  343.1 

EULVMENK.    [MKDusA.]^ 

EUME'DONUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans, 
the  first  of  the  ParlAeaopiiau  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  establish  in  soma  sort  the  passage 
between  the  Stenorhipichi,  Ac/iirut.  on  the  one  side,  and 
Jiurynamr,  Lambnii.  and  FarUienope,  on  the  other.  Tlic 
form  of  the  carapace  is  nearly  pentagonal  as  in  Ihe  latter, 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  forwards,  as  it  wore,  and 
scarcely  overpasses  the  line  of  the  feet  of  Ihe  hind  pair  of 
linabs,  a  disposition  which  recals  the  construction  of  the 
fbrmer.  The  body  is  depreaaed ;  the  rottrtan,  which  is 
very  targe  and  projecting,  is  only  divided  towarrls  its  extre- 
mity ;  the  tyet  are  very  short,  and  their  peduncle  entirely 
Alls  the  orbits,  which  are  circular ;  a  character  which  again 
approximates  these  cruslaceans  to  the  Stenorkynchi :  the 
internal  mtennte  are  folded  baok  very  obliquely  outwards, 
and   the  external  antennsi  are  but  little  devckiped.     The 


male  the  thoracie  /»et  of  IIm  Ont  pair  are  large  and  much 
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longer  than  the  rest:  all  these  are  a  little  compraued.  a-  J 
(heir  ibird  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  cre^t,  which  it  not  'I  - 
tinctly  perceptible  on  tho  other  joints;  ihe  feet  cif  t>" 
second  pair  arc  rather  liborter  than  tboso  of  the  third  !■■■  . 
flflh  pair,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  ibe  fburth-  T..> 
abdtunm  of  the  mala  is  com|iosed  of  &even  articulations. 

Example,  Kumedonut  niger.    This  small  species  the  w.': 
one  known,  is  of  n  bronzed  black  colour,  and  inhabits  ; 
coasts  of  China.     [PABTHtNOPE.] 

EUTHENES.  of  Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thfacian  O   r 
Ronese,  was  an  important  actor  in  the  troubled  llines  v  I.  . ', 
followed  Ihe  death  uf  Alexander  the  Great.    [Alkxj^*-':'  k 
III.;  Astipateh;  Arrhid.bvs;  Pfrdiccab.]   Being  <^-.. 
laken  iuto  the  service  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  be  servcil  t   ^ 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  ibirteen  years, in  the  eoiif  i.*  ■ 
tinl  office  of  secretary.    He  nlso  displaycil  great  lalcii:  . 
military  affairs  through  IhePursion  campaigns, and  w a-  ' 
of  Alexander's  favourite  and  most  esteeinetfotlicer*.      Al' 
Alexandei's  death,  in  the  general  division  of  his  ciinfiui.--. 
Cappadocio,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  coast  of  theEuxi'x'  •> 
fbr  C39t  as  Trapeius,  fell  to  Eumenes'  shore.     This  wut  ^  - 
oxpeclancy  rather   than  a  provision,   fi)r  the  Haccd<>;.. 
army  liad  nasscd  south  of  these  countnes  in  the  mar.  h  :. 
Pen,in,  and  as  yel  they  were  unsubdued.     Perdiccn*.  h  * 
ever,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumencs  in  bis  new  gotir'i 
mciit,  and  ilid  so,   at  the  expense  of  a  single  battle.     I 
Perdiccas  as  regent,  and  slier  his  death  to  the  royal  taTi-  '.' 
ofMacoiLin,  Eumencs  was  a  faithful  ally  through  good  i  . . 
evil ;  indeed  he  Is  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  officers  <■ 
whose  conduct  any  appearance  of  gratitude  or  disinlere^L'- 
iiess  can  bo  traced.    When  war  broke  out  between  Pt«k:r 
and  Ponliccas,  n.c.  331,  he  was  appointed  by  the  latter  ' 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor  between  Mount  Ta..: 
and  the  Hellespont  (Otr.  Nep.,  c.  3),  to  resist  the  expc  '.- 
invasion  of  Antiratcr  and  Craierus.      The   latter    he  .; 
feated;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  threw  tlit  '. 
lance  of  pon-er  into  Aniipater's  hands,  who  made   a  r.  - 
allotment  of  the  provinces,  in  which  Eumcnes  was  omir.  L 
and  Cappadocia  given  to  another.     The  task  of  rcdi.,j  .- 
him  was  assigned  to  Antigonus,  n.c.  about  320.     Tlic  i<-' 
of  bis  life  was  spent  in  open  hostility  or  doubtful  allia* 
with  Antioonus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  n  c.  '. 
as  is  related  in  that  article,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101.    EumeDes  wss  ;: 
admirable  partisan  soldier,  hiave,  full  of  reeoimea,  ofj; 
broken  spints.    Those  parts  ofDiod.  Sic,  bookxviii..vti.. 
relate  to  him,  and  Plutarch's  Liff,  will  be  read  with  p]uL->L  . 
by  tl^ose  who  are   fond   of  mUitary  adventure.      Pluiar. . 
(Li/e  qfEummet,  c.  iL)  speaks  of  some  of  his  letters.     7  ,. 
reader  may  consult  aUoI>^ysen,  GetchieAte  der  NacA/..-,  ■ 
Alexanderi,  Hamburg,  1836. 


ColaafBumriiM. 
Billlih  WoHuiu.     AcInml.iB.     Silicr.     n'ri(lit,  SfiS  (nln. 

EUME'NIDES  (tho  kind  goddesses},  a  name  gitcr 
the  Erinyes  or  Kuries,  a  set  of  goddeiwe*  wboae  iiu?.i^. 
it  was  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  cs.. 
Semnoi,  or 'venerable  goddesses.'  The  name  Erinys  wi>  i 
rived  from  the  old  Arcadian  word  erinuein  {iftmia''\,  '  i^  -. 
angry.'  (Pausan.  viii.,  25,  G.)  Theee  godde&ses  appear  m  ' 
play  of  i%E«bylus  which  bears  their  name,  not  only  ><•  :: 
uistrumentiof  wrath  and  the  pleaders  for  jus1ic«agwn~i  :, 
matricide  Orestes,  but  also  as  the  promisers  of  \ir:< 
proapehty,  and  all  sorts  of  blessings  to  tlie  Albe&ian  pp.  ) 
this  mixture  of  characters  is  to  be  explained  by  ibr  I 
that  their  worship  was  connected  with  that  of  a  Oem<- 
Erinyiat  Thelpusa,  in  Arcadia,  and  we  have  seen  eUcni' 
how  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  its  productioos  waj.  .: 
the  goddess  of  the  nether  world.  [Bacchus;  EteMs-ii 
The  site  of  their  temple  at  Athens,  where  their  wo:-:. 
possessed  a  peculiar  importance,  was  the  north-ea>l  an; 
of  tho  Areopagus,  at  iu  base.  '  There  is  a  nide  ! 
cbaam  there  formed  by  split  rocks,  through  which  we  rr. 

gloomy  recess.    Here  is  a  fotant«in  of  very  dark.  ws'... 
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of  Or^n,  not  onl;  to  castrate  IboM  of  lh«ir  own  per- 
(otiioa,  bat  *I1  whom  ili«j  coald  Is^  huidi  on.  Tbfy  were 
also  called  V«]esi»ii»,  from  ValeMiu,  an  Arab,  who  was 
their  cbier.    fSee  Epipbanius  and  Baionius'  Aimali,  under 

the  yeare  249  and  260.) 

EUCMPHALUS.    ITbochid*.] 

EUPATOTtlA.     [CniKBi.] 

EUPATORIA'CE^E,  one  of  the  tribes  of  composite 
plania  admitted  by  De  Candotle,  ^rho  defines  it  thtu: — 
'  Style  of  the  hennapbrodile  flowers  cylindrieal ;  the  arms 
long,  somewhat  clavale,  covered  exlernally  with  downy 
pIpiUs  at  the  upper  end.  The  sttgmalic  series  bat  little 
prominent,  and  usually  disappearing  before  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  arms  of  the  style."  Under  this  character  are 
arranged  38  genera,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  the 
genua  Eupalorium.  including  no  fewer  than  294  species. 

EUPEN,  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  admLnistralive  circle 
of  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  is,  though  wooded  and 
mountainous,  full  of  fine  pastures.  It  contains  about  7G 
square  mites.  It  produces  timber,  grain,  vcgelahles,  flax, 
&c,,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures.  Iron,  calamine,  and  potters' 
clay,  are  among  its  mineral  products.  The  population  in 
1S16  was  17,419;  ill  1831,  19, OSS;  and  is  now  abput 
19,800. 

KUPEN,  the  chief  town  (the  Nfau  of  the  former  de- 
partment of  the  Ourthe),  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  Weeie,  in  50°  39'  N.  lat.  and  6°  l'  E.  long. 
It  is  well  built,  and  with  its  gardensand  meadows  covers  a 
considerable  surface.  It  has  four  churches  and  chapels,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  good  school,  and  contains  nearly  1200 
houses.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  8805  in  1818; 
10,334  in  I83t  ;  and  is  at  present  about  1 1,300.  There  are 
large  manufactures  of  kerseymere  and  fine  woollens.  The 
other  productions  are  woollen  yam,  soap,  chicory,  powder, 
deals,  blotting  paper,  &c.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade, 
and  haa  B^veral  manufacturing  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

EUPHKUS.    [IsopoD*.] 

EUPHO'RBIA,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  giving  its 
nafne  to  an  extensive  and  ironorlant  natural  order.  It  has 
very  small  monandrous  naked  male  flowers,  crowded  round 
an  equally  naked  female  one,  in  the  inside  of  an  involucre 
Wking  like  a  calyx,  and  formerly  mistaken  for  that  organ. 
The  species  have  either  a  common  leafy  appearance,  with 
the  involucres  proceeding  from  among  large  foliaceous 
bracts,  or  they  are  neatly  leafless,  with  their  stem  excea- 
sively  succulent,  so  as  to  reiemble  Cacti.  Those  with  the 
former  character  are  nstives  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  only  kinds  found  in  Europe ;  the  succulent  species 
chiefly  appear  in  the  hottest  and  driest  countries.  Barren 
uncultivated  places  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  arid 
regions  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa  aro  their  laTOurite 
stations;  in  the  Canaries,  on  volcanic  soil,  E.  Canari< 
and  laphylla  form  great  hushes  with  arms  like  candela- 
hras.  From  Cacti,  which  some  of  these  plants  much 
resemble,  they  are  readily  known  hy  their  spines,  when 
they  have  any,  not  growing  in  clusters,  and  by  their  emit- 


ting, when  punetored,  an  abundant  ditchar^  of  m.  '- 
juice.  This,  in  a  coDcrete  slate,  formi  what  ts  cal!e<l  ' 
gum-resin,  or  rather  reain,  called  Euphorbium,  an  ?'  -  '. 
corrosive,  most  dangerous  drug,  principally  furnished  In  k 
officinarum,  antiquorum,  and  E.  Cantuiensit.  The  <-:-, ' 
properties  exist  in  the  herbaceous  leafy  species,  diffusi..' 
some,  concentrated  in  others. 

E.  Lathyris,  a  common  weed  in  cottage -gardeiu,  «h<^::  ;' 
is  called  'caper,'  yields  from  its  seeds  an  oil  of  the  ii; 
violent  purgative  nature.  If  it  were  less  dangerui-^  .' 
might  be  substituted  fbrTighumoiL  P£esUtea  that  «  i 
aa  much  of  this  oil  as  could  be  sold  foe  a  franc  ii.:^...> 
adults  might  be  purged. 

A  few  species,  having  the  involucre  of  some  ^h-  '- 
colour,  are  cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament;  otlienf  ^'^ 
they  are  looked  upon  as  mere  weeds. 

EUPHORBIA^CE^.anaturalorderof exogenous  pU:  -. 
with  unisexual  flowers  and  tricoccous  IWiit.  "Their  rcA  •:! 
nity  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jussieu  placL-tl  ti  : 
among  his  Diclinous  Dicotyledons,  and  probably  he  •<  :• 
right  in  so  doing;  nevertheless  there  are  many  fcir  ; 
marks  of  resemblance  between  them  and  Malvaeeuuh.  C'- 
lastraceous,  and  even  Elaeagnaceous  plants.  The  nu:;  -r 
of  Buphorhiacete  is  unknown,  but  certainly  very  cun*..' ' 
able.  They  vary  from  trees  of  the  largest  size  to  nn;.  ■■■ 
herbs,  of  only  a  few  weeks'  duration,  and  from  haviu);  I  .- 
calyx  and  corolla  highly  developed  to  the  total  obstr,  v  ^ 
those  orgiins.  In  fact  they  are  constant  in  scarcely  j  ■ 
thing  except  the  short  character  ne  at  first  oisigncd  il, '..... 
and  in  their  sensible  properties.  Acridity,  a  viruknt  '-  : 
rosive  properly,  which  someiiroes  is  so  coo  cent  rat  fj  a-  ' 
render  them  most  dangerous  poisons,  and  sometiu..'-  - 
diffused  as  to  he  of  little  importance,  with  all  imaginsb;.. 
termediate  quahties,  exists  throughout  the  older.  H>:- 
some  are  fatal,  others  drastic  or  purgative,  and  some  ^:l.. 
laxative.  They  also  occasionally  secrete  a  farinaceous  -  - 
stance  which,  being  separated  from  ihe  poison,  is  vuIj:  . 
for  the  food  of  man,  as  in  the  Cassava. 

Among  the  more  dangerous  species  of  this  order  ar*  -L 
Manchineel,  whose  very  shade  is  asserted  to  be  dancr  .- 
the  Excatcaria,  which  derives  its  ominous   name  fr^mi 
juice  producing  bUndneu;  and  the  Euphorbias,  that  >,   . 
Euphorbium,  Castor  oil,  and  oil  of  Tiglium,  well    V:.  ': 
valuable  purgative  medicines.     Among  other  produi':^  :. 
be  named  Cascarillo,  theharkofaCroton.Tumsute.  bH.  r 
by  a  Crozophora,  Caoutchouc,  the  produce  of  Sipbonia  •.■  ■■ 
tica,   Hura  crepitans,  and  others,  and  a  kind  of  bird-,    i 
yielded  hy  Sapium  aucuparinm. 


Andractitn  (et*t>>il°U«, 

1.  a  mil*  flowBj  1  >  1trat\m  flcmr;  S.  in  <rctij  BMili  tlft: 

4.aHclkUiot>rip<hLUt. 

EUPHO'RBIUM.  improperly  called  a  gum.  or  r 
resin,  since  it  is  entirely  deatilule  of  any  gum  in  in  ■- 
position,  is  theconcrete  juiceof  several  specieaof  cue!)  ' 
•ither  exuding  naturally  or  from  incisions  made  in  liv  \<- 
Much  of  the  article  found  in  British  commerce  is  ol'iu:- 
from  Ihe  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  while  that  which  o<:. 
on  the  continent  is  obtained  from  Euphorbia  ofiicm:. 
(Linn.)  and  E.  antiquorum  (Linn.),  and  other  Ai: 
species,  particularly  from  an  undescribed  species,  call>'l 
tlie  Aiabi  dergmute.  The  branches  of  this  plant  aiv  v- 
in  tannis^  and  to  it,  aocording  to  Ur.  Jaoktou  iEdtnOt.- 
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Lire.  Beaumont,  Brione,  Pont-Authou,  Annebaut,  and 
Pont-Audemer  in  that  of  Euro ;  it  receives  between  Beau- 
mont and  Brtdne  the  Charentonne,  which  rises  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ome,  and  flows  north-north-east  poist  Cha- 
bridiBs  and  Bernay ;  the  Charentonne  receives  the  Gruil. 
The  length  of  the  Kille  is  nearly  80  miles,  that  of  the  Cha- 
rentonne about  35  miles,  and  that  of  the  Gruil  16  to  18 
miles.  The  Epte  and  the  Andclle,  both  feeders  of  the 
Seine,  rise  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inf(Srieure,  and  water 
the  eastern  side  of  the  department  of  Euro ;  they  have  a 
length  of  about  50  and  28  miles  respectively.  Part  of  the 
course  of  the  Epte  is  on  the  border  of  the  department ;  most 
of  that  of  the  Andelle  is  within  it. 

The  Iton  and  the  Rille  arc,  in  one  part  of  their  course, 
absorbed  by  the  stmta  over  which  they  flow :  the  Iton  loses 
itself  near  Damville,  and  flows  underground  for  two  miles. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  chalk 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin  and  the  strata  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  it,  and  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil, 
for  the  most  part  clayey,  and  very  thin  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills.  Along  the  bank  of  the  Seine  there  are  some  tracts 
covered  with  barren  sand,  and  other  parts  are  covered  with 
the  debris  of  quartz  and  silex,  quite  incapable  of  cultivation. 
Below  QuilleboDuf,  a  marsh  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  once 
covered  by  the  tide,  has  been  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  moist,  and  changeable, 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  fog ;  these 
winds,  with  the  north  and  the  south-west,  are  the  most 
common.  The  country  is  better  wooded  than  France  gene- 
rally is,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  comparison  in  this 
respect  withJ^iigland.  In  clescending  towards  Pacy  on  the 
Euro,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the  magnificence  of 
the  prospect  is  very  striking.  The  valley  of  the  Euro,  broad 
and  perfectly  level,  abounos  with  fine  trees,  which  enclose 
the  rich  meadows.  But  though  the  country  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  are  very  wretched, 
being  clumsily  built  of  wood  and  earth,  like  the  h-^bitations 
of  five  or  six  centuries  ago  in  the  rest  of  France,  and  covered 
with  thatch.  Bricks  and  tiles  might  be  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  houses  built  less  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  considered  to  be  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  greater  part  of  France.  The  produce 
in  grain  is  considerable ;  in  wheat  it  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments;  and  in  rve  and  mixed 
corn  or  maslin  three  times  as  great :  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  is  grown,  a  small  quantity  of  oats,  and  very 
little  barley  or  buckwheat.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  department ;  the 
quantity  of  land  occupied  in  vineyards  is  small,  and  the 
amount  of  wine  made  is  trifling.  The  plum,  the  pear,  and  the 
apple,  are  the  fruits  most  cultivated :  the  principal  timber 
trees  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  hornbeam,  the 
aspin,  the  scr\'ice  tree,  the  chestnut,  the  birch,  and,  in  the 
valleys,  the  alder,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  and  the  maronnier, 
or  large  chestnut  tree.  In  tlie  arrondissemens  of  Bernay 
and  Pont  Audomer,  fine  flax  is  grown  from  seed  imported 
from  Riga  and  Holland ;  and  in  ^-arious  places,  leguminous 
plants,  hemp,  weld  or  dvers*  weed  (for  dyeing  yellow),  and 
teazles  are  cultivated.  l*he  farming  is  not  very  neat ;  and  the 
hedgerows  and  ditches  are  not  well  kept.  Plantations  might 
be  increased  on  the  higher  grounds.  There  are  many  na- 
tural meadows  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificial  grasses  is  on  the  increase :  the  quantity  of  cattle 
is  not  mucn  more  than  half  the  average  of  France,  but  the 
number  of  horses  is  above  half  as  much  again  as  the  aver- 
age. Horses  are  much  emplovcd  in  the  labours  of  the  field : 
the  fine  Norman  breed,  whicn  the  long  wars  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed, has  been  renewed  with  great  care.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  rather  above  the  average  of  France :  the  wool  is 
ordinary ;  but  the  flesh  of  those  fed  near  the  sea  is  delicate 
and  in  good  repute.  The  nuinber  of  swine  and  the  quantity 
ofpoultry  are  considerable.  Small  game  is  tolerably  plen- 
tifol ;  but  the  larger  sorts,  the  roebuck,  the  stag,  ana  the 
wild  boar,  which  were  formerly  abundant,  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  since  the  Revolution.  The  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  especially  tench ;  and  great  quantities  of  the  sal- 
mon and  the  shad  ascend  them  from  the  sea  and  are  taken. 

Tne  mineral  productions  are  iron,  freestone,  sandstone, 
millstones,  lime  and  gypsum,  potters'  clay,  brick  earth,  and 
fbllm*  earth.  There  are  several  cold  mineral  springs ;  those 
of  V  ieux  ConchiM  are  in  the  highest  repute. 


The  manufkctures  of  the  department  are  various  and  im- 
portant :  Dupin  (Farces  Productives  et  Cofnmereiaies  de  /n 
Eranee,  Paris,  1827),  states  the  number  of  esiabliiihnivtiri 
of  various  kinds  at  1511,  of  workmen  at  30,157,  and  tl.e 
value  of  the  articles  produced  at  26,772,297  francs,  or  aKu\c 
1,100,000/.  The  workmen  are  thus  classified  by  Mal'e 
Brun:  in  tlie  woollen  manu&cture  8500  ;  in  the  iron  luA 
copper  works  8000 ;  in  the  tape  manufacture  (SOOO  ;  in  li.t 
cotton  manufacture  4500 ;  in  the  leather  manufacture  louo . 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper,  and  hosiery  2000.  The 
population  is  not  however  collected  into  large  towns,  then; 
being  no  town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  only  five  nh.  h 
have  5000;  and  taking  the  whole  department,  the  ruial 
population  is  to  that  of  the  towns  as  nearly  j  to  1 .  There 
are  many  iron-works,  and  at  Romilly  oo  the  Audelie  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  copper-work»  ui 
France ;  nails  and  pins  are  made  at  Rugles  on  the  Ruir, 
cards  for  carding  wool  and  cotton,  and  machinery  at  Louviert, 
and  machinery  in  the  arrondissement  of  Louviers.  Tbe 
manufacture  of  linens  is  widely  extended ;  the  linen«  of 
Bernay  are  much  esteemed.  The  woollen  cloths  of  Lou  vie  n 
are  among  the  best  in  France :  other  cloths  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, druggets  and  flannels,  arc  made  in  different  places  in 
the  department  Leather  of  excellent  quality  is  made  at 
Pont  Audemer,  and  there  are  tan-yards  at  Evrcux  and  oth"; 
places.  Tapes  are  made  at  the  town  and  in  the  arrondL&.-o- 
mcnt  of  Bernay,  bed-ticks  at  Evreux,  and  printed  cal:(\: 
and  other  cotton  goods  in  various  places :  cotton  and  woolIeL 
and  linen  yarn  are  also  spun.  To  the  above  articles  ina>  U- 
added  hosiery  (at  Pont  Audemer),  thread  (at  Bernay),  glaiv, 
paper,  musical  instruments,  ivor}'  and  boxwood  coml* 
Dyeing  and  bleaching  have  been  carried  to  great  pcrfc-< 
tion. 

The  exportations  to  foreign  countries  consist  of  wooV.^n 
cloths  of  all  kinds,  bed-ticks,  linens,  cotton  goods,  leaih*:. 
copper  goods,  and  pins :  similar  articles,  together  with  in-'. 
goods,  wood  fur  the  shipwright  and  the  builder,  and  f : 
fuel,  com  and  cattle,  are  sent  into  other  parts  of  Frauc^ 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  the  raw  material  for  the  va- 
rious  manufactures.  * 

The  navigation  of  the  Seine  enables  the  department  lo 
communicate  readily  with  Rouen  and  Paris :  a  cut  in  or ' 
part  shortens  the  navigation  a  little:  the  Eure  is  naMga\.v 
for  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  cour^t-  r. 
this  department :  the  Iton  is  used  for  floating  during  \  a  t 
of  its  course ;  but  the  Rille  is  no  longer  used  lor  iKt' 
purpose-  It  is  navigable  however  up  to  Pont  Andcui  : 
The  length  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  liali  *i 
much  again  as  in  the  average  of  France.  The  departnid" 
is  also  better  provided  with  roads  than  the  greater  par  ( ' 
France :  the  road  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Cherooun;  cfu^*» 
it  from  east  to  west  through  Pacy  and  Evreux  ;  that  £r  z. 
Paris  to  Rouen  by  Pontotse  (department  of  Oise)  sf. 
Ecouis :  and  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen  bv  Vernon,  Gaill'  n, 
and  Pont  de  TArche,  along  the  valley  of  the  Seinc^  crn^  n 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  Roads  from  Rouen  to  }!•  n- 
fleur  (department  of  Calvados)  by  Pont  Audemer ;  to  AUu- 
con  (department  of  Ome)  through  Bourgtheroude,  Brio  ^ 
Bernay,  and  Chambrois ;  and  to  Evreux  throueli  Pont  ii* 
TArche  and  Louviers;  and  from  Evreux  bv  Vernon  *■ 
Gisors,  also  cross  it  in  different  directions.  The  road  fp  t. 
Paris  to  Dieppe  just  passes  through  Gisors  in  the  easte.ii 
extremity  of  the  department;  and  that  from  Piaris  to  Mvu- 
'9on,  Laval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc,  and  Brest,  crosses  the  f'^- 
partment  just  within  the  southern  boundary  f<^awing  tL-. 
%'allcy  of  the  Aure  or  Arve  through  Nonanoourt,  Tillirrt^ 
and  Verneuil.  A  road  from  Rouen  to  Beauvmis  just  tou<  un 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  department.  The  o^lsr 
roads  are  bye-roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondtssemens .  thst 
of  Les  Andelys,  in  the  east  and  north-east ;  that  of  P> : ' 
Audemer,  in  the  north-west;  that  of  Bernay,  in  the  struxu 
west ;  that  of  Evreux,  in  the  south;  and  that  of  Louvio. 
central.    The  population  is  thus  distributed  among  tl*tta 
— ^Les  Andelys,  64,337;  Pont  Audemer,  89»744;  Bcrr.' 
82,828;    Evreux,   118,397;    and  Louvien  68,94*2.       1. 
number  of  cantons  or  districts  under  the  jurisdictioa  ct  * 
justice  of  the  peace  is  36  ;  that  of  the  oomraiines  844. 

The  principal  towns  are  Evreux,  the  capital,  on  the  Iv  ■ 
population  7988  for  the  town,  9963  for  the  whole  oommur ' 
Louviers,  on  the  Eure,  population  8627  for  the  town.  S'>* 
for  the  whole  commune;  Pont  Audemer,  on  tlie  Ru  . 
population  5305 ;  Bernay,  on  the  Cbarentoim«»  popalati. . 
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4480  for  the  town,  6605  for  the  whole  commune  ;  and  I^es 
Andelys,  on  the  Seine,  population  3432  for  the  town,  5168 
for  the  whole  commune.  [Andelys,  Les  ;  Brrnay  ; 
EvuEUx ;  LouvisRS.]  The  population  is  from  the  returns 
of  January  1,  1832. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Les  Andelys  there  are  Gisors, 
Etr^pagny,  Ecouis,  Maineville,  Lions-la-Foret,  Charleval, 
and  Ecosc. 

Gisors  is  on  the  Epte,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dieppe,  39  miles  from  Paris. 
The  castle  was  huilt  about  a.d.  1100.  In  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France  under  Heniy  V.,  Gisors  was  taken  by 
them ;  but  it  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  French 
by  the  treachery  of  the  governor.  In  the  war  of  the 
•  League  of  the  Public  Good'  agiunst  Louis  XI.  this  town 
was  taken  by  the  revolted  lords.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  castle  at  the  extremity  of  the  town  towards 
Rouen,  on  the  river  Epte.  From  its  position  and  general 
outline,  it  much  resembles  the  remains  of  Launceston 
Castle  in  Cornwall.  The  inclosure  of  the  castle  is  now 
used  as  a  market-hall ;  the  fosse  is  planted  with  trees,  and 
forms  a  promenade.  Some  portions  of  the  antient  town- 
wall  yet  remain.  The  church  of  Gisors  is  a  large  well- 
proportioned  cross  church,  adorned  with  much  elaborate 
sculpture;  but  its  architecture  is  for  the  most  part  a  jumble 
of  Gothic  and  Roman.  (Dawson  Turner's  Toitr  in  Nor- 
mandy,) It  has  -some  fine  painted  glass  windows.  The 
town  Itself  is  poor,  but  its  situation  is  delightful,  and  the 
walks  very  pleasant.  The  population  in  1832  was  3248 
for  the  town,  or  3533  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inha- 
bitants are  euj^aged  in  bleaching  calicoes  and  other  fabrics, 
and  manufacture  cotton-yarn,  printed  calicoes,  blonde  and 
other  lace,  leather,  glass  ;ind  beer;  they  trade  in  corn  and 
calves  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Ttiere  are  a  high  school,  a 
school  of  mutual  instruction,  a  school  for  outline-drawing, 
and  an  hospital.  Near  Gisors  is  the  antient  castle  of 
Vaux,  now  in  ruins. 

Etr6paffny,  otherwise  Estrcpaguy  or  Trepagny,  a  small 
town  a  snort  distance  west  by  north  of  Gisors,  has  a  sub- 
stantially-built church.  Its  population,  as  given  in  Du- 
laure's  '  Histoire  des  EnN-irons  de  Paris'  (Paiis,  1828),  our 
latest  authority,  was  1250.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
lace,  cotton-yarn,  and  knit  goods,  and  trade  in  grain,  pulse, 
cattle,  and  hemp.    There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

EcouU  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  It 
has  a  market-place  covered  in  with  wood,  a  ch&teau  of 
modern  construction,  and  an  antient  parish  church,  for- 
merly collegiate.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  substantial  but 
rather  plain  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  it  con- 
tains the  statues  of  several  saints  and  the  tomb  of  Jean  de 
Marigny,  archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  inhabitants  are  given 
by  Dulaure  at  634:  they  manufacture  laoe.  There  are 
two  fairs  in  the  year. 

Maineville  is  near,  hut  not  on  the  Epte,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Gisors. 

Lion3-la-Foret  is  on  the  little  river  Lieur,  which  flows 
into  the  Andelle.  It  was  inhabited  in  the  Roman  times, 
as  appears  from  some  antient  tombs,  columns,  painted 
walls,  medals,  and  other  antiquities  discovered  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  There  was  in  the  middle 
ages  a  castle  at  Lions,  where  Henry  I.  of  England  died 
A.D.  1135.  The  population  of  the  commune  is  given  by 
Dulaure  at  1900.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  printed 
calicoes  and  leather,  and  trade  in  corn. 

Charleval  is  a  small  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Lieur 
with  the  Andelle.  It  takes  its  present  name  from  a  resi- 
dence built  here  by  Charles  IX.,  of  which  there  are  some 
remains.  Calicoes  are  printed  and  paper  made.  The  neigh- 
bourhood ia  fertile. 

Ecose  or  Ecos,  a  very  small  place,  is  near  the  Epte,  and 
between  Gisors  and  Vernon. 

Pont  St.  Pierre,  a  village  on  the  Andelle,  has  fulling- 
mills,  a  cloth  factory,  and  a  cotton-mill,  in  which  above  300 
workmen  are  employed;  and  at  Romilly,  just  across  the 
river,  is  an  extensive  fbunflry,  employing  above  300  work- 
men. Copper,  brass,  and  zino  in  sheets,  and  brass  wire 
for  pins  are  produced.  At  these  works  zinc  is  used  instead 
of  lapis  calamioaris  in  the  mannfaoture  of  brass.  The  coal 
is  brought  from  Anzin  and  Si.  Etienne,  in  France  [Aif- 
zipr ;  Stiknnx,  St.],  and  from  Belgium* 

In  the  arrondissemeiit  of  Pont  Audemer  are  Pont  Au-' 
demer,    Beuzeville,    Conteville,    Cormeilles,  lieurey,  St. 
George  du  Viivre,  Pont  Authou,  Annebaut  or  Appeville, 
P,  C  No.  604.  • 


Bourgth6roude,    Bourgachard,    Routot,    Bournevillc,   and 
Quillebceuf. 

Pont  Audemer  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rille,  and  on 
the  road  from  Rouen  to  Honfleur,  29  miles  from  Roucu 
In  the  Norman  period  it  was  a  military  station,  and  was 
the  first  scene  of  conflict  between  Heury  I.  of  England  and 
his  rebellious  Norman  barons :  the  victory  was  gained  by 
the  king,  to  whom  the  fortress  immediately  surrendcrea. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  defended  successfully  by 
its  lord,  the  count  of  Evreux,  against  the  generals  of  the 
king  of  France :  this  was  the  first  siege  in  which  cannon 
were  employed  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Duguesclin,  its  castle  razed,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  destroyed.  It  is  a  small  neat  place,  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence,  with  handsome  streets  and  ^ood  brick  houses. 
It  is  defended  by  w^ills  and  a  ditch,  which  may  be  filled 
with  water  at  will  by  means  of  sluices.  It  has  four  gates, 
and  several  places  or  squares.  There  are  several  churches, 
but  some  of  them  are  now  desecrated  and  converted  to  other 
uses.  The  population  in  1832  was  5305:  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  yarn,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  bed-ticks, 
tapes,  hosiery,  and  especially  leather.  The  leather  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  in  France.  There  are  an  agricul- 
tural society  and  a  theatre.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to 
this  town :  several  of  the  arms  into  which  its  channel  is 
divided  have  mills  on  their  banks. 

Beuzeville  has  a  population,  of  above  2000 :    the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  tanning  leather  and  sawing  marble 
they  have  some  hnseed-oil  miUs. 

Conteville  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rille.  The  '  Dic- 
tion naire  Universel  de.  la  France,'  our  latest  authority 
(Paris,  1804),  gives  its  population  at  900.  « 

Cormeilles  is  on  the  road  between  Pont  Audemer  and 
Lisicux.  It  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by 
William  Fitzosbome,  a  relation  of  William  the  Conoueror. 
The  church  and  other  monastic  buildings,  which  haa  gone 
much  to  decay,  were  repaired  in  the  early  port  of  the  last 
century.  The  population,  according  to  the  '  Dictionnairo 
Universel  de  la  Trance,'  was  1210.  There  are  an  oil-mill, 
a  paper-mill,  and  tan-yards ;  linen  and  calico  are  manufac- 
tureo,  and  some  trade  carried  on  in  com. 

Lieurey  and  St.  George  du  Vievre  (population  900), 
where  Unen  and  paper  are  made,  are  between  the  Calone 
and  the  Rille. 

Pont  Authou  (population  628),  where  woollen  yarn  is 
spun  and  cloth  made,  and  cattle  sold,  and  Annebaut  (popu- 
lation 1150),  where  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  are 
on  the  Rille.  The  population  of  these  places  is  given  from 
Dulaure :  it  is  not  tne  last  return. 

Bourgth^roude,  near  the  boundary  of  the  department, 
not  far  from  £lba;uf,  derives  its  name  (in  Latin  Burgus 
Thuroldi)  from  Thurold,  one  of  the  preceptors,  and  aner- 
wards  grand  constable,  of  William  the  O)nqueror.  Its 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  inhabitants  are  given 
by  Dulaure  at  738. 

Bourgachard  is  not  far  from  Bourgth^roude.  There  was 
an  abbey  at  Bourgachard,  but  it  is  now  levelled  with  the 
g;round ;  there  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse.  The  population 
IS  given  by  Dulaure  at  1114.    The  market  is  considerable. 

Routot  (population  1100,  Dulaure),  which  trades  in 
cattle  and  wool,  and  Bourneville  (population  781,  Dulaure), 
are  on  a  bye-road  from  Bourgachard  to  Quillebceuf,  which 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  a  point  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river.  Its  port  is  much  frequented  by  the  boats 
which  Jiavigate  the  Seine,  and  those  vessels  which  are  too 
large  to  ascend  the  river  as  fiir  as  Rouen  discharge  their 
cargoes  here.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  inhabitants  (1500,  Dulaure)  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable fishery,  or  pilot  vessels  up  the  Seine ;  the  women 
manufacture  lace. 

Montfort,  on  the  Rille,  between  Pont  Authou  and  Anne- 
baut, is  given  as  a  village  in  some  of  our  authorities,  as  a 
town  in  others.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  be- 
sieged for  thirty  days  in  a.d.  1122  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  gives  title  to  an  English  peer.  The  inhabitants  (520, 
X>ulaure)  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  trade  in  cattle  and  linen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bemay  are  Le  Bee,  BriOne 
or  Brionne,  Beaumont  le  Roger,  La  Barre,  Beaumenil, 
Chambrois,  Thiberville,  and  Harcourt. 

Le  Bee,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Le  Bee  Hell ou in,  is 
near  the  bank  of  the  Rille.  Here,  before  the  Revolution,  was 
a  Benedictine  abbey  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  one  oa 
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the  wealthiest  in  Normandie,  founded  by  Hellouin,  a  noble  of 
the  country,  about  a.d.  1 034.  The  abbot  s  patronage  was  very 
extensive.  Soon  after  its  foundation  this  abbey  became  the 
seat  of  a  famous  school,  founded  here  by  Lanfranc,  one  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm,  Theobald,  and  Hubert,  also  inmates  of  this  abbey, 
were  subsequently  raised  to  the  same  arcbiepiscopal  see, 
and  Rog^er,  the  seventh  abbot,  had  the  offer  of  that  dignity, 
but  refused  it.  The  sees  of  Rochester,  Beauvais,  and  Evreux, 
were  filled  by  monks  fh>m  this  abbey,  which  furnished  abbots 
to  the  convents  of  Chester,  Ely,  and  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  The 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Heury  I.  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  The  abbey  was  fortified  when 
Henry  V.  invaded  France,  and  stood  a  siege  of  a  month 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  Hie  greater 
part  of  the  conventual  buildings  still  exist.  The  tower,  1 50 
feet  high,  a  few  ruined  arches,  and  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
ore  the  only  parts  of  the  church  which  remain.  A  part  of 
the  grounds  are  appropriated  to  a  stud  for  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  Norman  horses.  The  town  of  Le  Bee  is  unim- 
portant :  its  population  is  about  700. 

Brionne  was,  under  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  a  place 
of  some  importance;  it  had  three  churches,  an  abbey, 
and  a  lazar  house,  beside  an  antient  castle,  of  which  some 
slight  remains  exist,  and  it  was  the  capital  of  an  earldom, 
created  in  favour  of  a  son  or  brotner  of  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandie.  The  town  is  pleasantly  and  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rille.  It  has  only 
one  church  now.  The  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at 
about  2000.  A  mill  for  spinning  cotton  yam  employs  120 
hands,  and  a  cloth  factory  500  *  rape  and  linseed  oils  are 
expressed. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  on  the  Rille,  had  also  a  strong  castle 
and  a  Benedictine  priory.  The  inhabitants  are  given  in 
the  Dicticnnaire  Univtrsel  de  la  France  at  3325:  a  cloth 
factory  employs  400  hands,  a  glass-house  100;  bottles, 
chiefly  intended  for  Bretagne,  are  blown  in  great  quantity 
at  the  latter  establishment 

La  Barre  and  Beaumenil  are  between  the  Rille  and  the 
Charentonne :  their  population  was,  according  to  the  Die- 
tionnaire  Universel,  948  and  484  respectively. 

Chambrois  is  on  the  Charentonne,  above  Bemay;  and 
Thiberrille,  near  the  scarce  of  the  Calone;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  (population  1200  according  to  the  Dictionnaire 
Universel)  are  occupied  in  weaving  tape.  This  branch  of 
industry  employs  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Drucourt 
and  the  surrounding  communes,  4600  workmen. 

Harcourt,  not  far  from  Brionne,  gives  title  to  an  English 
nobleman:  there  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  castle, 
built  by  Robert  de  Harcourt,  one  of  the  companions  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion  of  England :  the 
Dictionnaire  Umversel  gives  the  population  at  1297. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Evreux  are  Neuvelire,  Rugles, 
Conches,  Damville,  Breteuil,  Bourth,  ChSnebrun,  Yemeuil, 
Tillieres,  Nonancourt,  Ivry,  Pacy,  St.  Andr^,  Villiers-en- 
Desccuvre,  and  Vernon. 

Neuvelire  (otherwise  Neuvelyre)  and  Rugles  are  on  the 
Rille ;  the  latter  is  higher  up  the  stream.  Neuvelire  has 
600  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  cattle;  at  Yiellelyre, 
near  it,  there  are  iron  works.  Rugles  is  of  more  importance ; 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  pin  manufacture  which  employs  2500 
workmen,  and  of  a  nail  manufacture  which  employs  3600 
more.  Zinc  and  copper  are  rolled  out  into  sheets :  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  caoles,  once  carried  on  in  this  tovni,  has 
been  transferred  to  Nevers,  in  the  centre  of  Franee. 

Conches  (pop.  in  1826  1725)  is  on  the  river  Conches,  a 
small  stream  which  joins  the  I  ton  between  Damville  and 
Evreux.  Nails,  agricultural  implements,  and  other  iron 
g(xxls,  are  manufactured  here :  there  are  tan-yards,  paper, 
oil  and  tan  mills,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron,  earthenware, 
hay.  and  cattle.  The  iron  work  of  the  bridges  des  Arts  and 
d'Austcrlitz  at  Paris  were  cast  here. 

Damville,  Breteuil,  and  Bourth,  are  all  on  thelton.  Their 
population  is  given  by  Dulaure  at  762,  2000,  and  1670,  re- 
spectively: there  are  iron  works  at  all  of  them.  Pins  are 
uiade  at  Bourth ;  and  at  Breteuil,  cannon  of  every  calibre, 
projcr tiles  of  all  ksnds,  screw  taps,  cauldrons,  iion  pots  and 
oilier  iron  wares,  tiles,  and  bricks.  There  are  at  Breteuil 
mineral  waters  and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Ch^nebrun,  or  Chcnnebrun,  is  on  the  Aure :  it  im  Tery 

all ;  \Xh  population  is  about  360.    ' 

'eraeuil  is  on  the  Aure:  it  is  well  laid  out  with  broad 


straight  streets,  but  wretched  and  ill-built  houses  of  Mirth 
and  wood,  with  a  few  only  of  brick:  it  bad  in  1832  a  popu- 
lation of  3722  ibr  the  town,  or  4178  for  the  whole  oommuna. 
The  manufactures  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  consist  of 
leather  for  bookbinders  (but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
much  declined)  and  of  cotton  hose,  but  this  is  also  Is&- 
guishing.  There  in  a  Gothic  church  in  the  town,  the 
steeple  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English, 
and  an  old  tower,  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  formeriy 
defended  the  town.  This  tower  is  popularly  but  erroneous.) 
ascribed  to  the  Romans.  The  site  of  the  ramparts  \lL 
been  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  English  obtained  i 
victory  over  the  French  at  Vemeuil  in  the  reign  of  Henr)  VI^ 
A.D.  1424.    There  is  a  small  library. 

Tillidres  and  Nonancourt  are  also  on  the  Aure :  they  have 
a  population  (according  to  Dulaure)  of  950  and  1359  re^i>o> 
tively.  At  Tillidres  pins  and  nails  are  made ;  and  at  Nun.:-. 
court  woolcombors*  cards,  machinery,  woollen  and  ojc  a 
yarn,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  hosiery,  linen,  and  puj'-r. 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  corn  and  catt)e. 

Ivry,  on  the  Euro,  at  the  junction  of  the  Vesgre,  is  cc!l- 
brated  for  the  battle  fought  in  the  adjacent  plain,  in  \kh.  » 
Henri  IV.  routed  the  army  of  the  League  under  the  duke  (-( 
Mayenne,  a.d.  1590.  A  pyramid,  overthrown  at  the  Re\  <!v 
tion,  but  restored  by  Napoleon,  commemorates  the  battle  h 
is  a  town  of  800  inhabitants  (Dulaure),  who  manufact^ic 
musical  wind  instruments,  ivory  and  boxwood  combs,  curt  . 
yam,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  trade  in  coru,  cattle,  a:. . 
horses. 

Pacy  is  on  the  Eure,  at  the  point  where,  according  to  fr:<:ar 
of  our  authorities,  the  navigation  begins,  in  a  fertile  \ailc\ 
It  was  antiently  a  place  of  soqie  importance,  and  wa^  a? 
fended  by  a  castle  and  strong  ramparts.  Before  the  He^^ 
lution  it  had  three  churches  (one  parish  church  and  t^. 
others)  and  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  inhabitants,  1  Z\\  <  /» 
number  (Dulaure),  trade  in  cattle  and  horses  (for  which  tL.> 
have  a  large  fair),  corn,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  ir  <ii. 

St  Andr6,  between   the  Euro  and  Iton,  had  a  [ .,  . 
lation  of  977  (Dulaure):  some  trade  in  cattle  is  carrit-ti  \  ; 

Villiers  en  Desoeuvre,  a  short  distance  from  the  bai.l 
the  Eure,  had  a  population  of  no  more  than  450  (DuUuii.  > 
it  has  some  trade  in  cattle  and  horses. 

Vernon  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  r  w! 
from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Here  was  in  antient  times  a  ca«  .>. 
which  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  on  his  relation,  G »•. 
son  of  the  count  of  Bourgogne,  and  which  was  strengthc:.  •: 
by  Henry  J.,  the  (Ik)nquerors  son.  The  town  is  situated  \z  •> 
singularly  beautiful  valley,  and  is  connected  by  a  brid^i  .: 
twenty-two  arches  with  the  suburb  of  Vernonnet,  on  the  k^\u. 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Of  the  antient  defences  of  the  town  th  ri 
remains  only  a  tower,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  place  «a 
preserved.  The  church,  part  of  which  eiLhibits  some  v.;;. 
early  Norman  architecture,  was  formerly  ooUegiau.  ;; 
contained  before  the  Revolution  several  monuments  T. 
popuktion  in  1832  was  2703  for  the  town,  or  4b^b  fur  a*. 
coinmune,  including  the  suburb,  Vemonnet  Cotton  \ el  • . '. 
plain  and  printed  calicoes,  leather,  and  cotton  >'am,  ,^ 
maiiufactured :  there  is  an  establishment  for  making  i  u 
equipage  of  the  artillery,  and  another  for  lawing  atone ;  &.^ 
lime,  gypsum,  and  tile  kilns:  trade  is  earned  on  in  (  :.. 
flour,  wine,  wooL  feathers,  and  cattle. 

The  arrondisse'ment  of  Louviers  contains  Pont  de  T  An'^e. 
Gaillon,  and  Neufbourg. 

Pont  de  VArche  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sw^  'y>' 
below  the  junction  of  the  Eure,  and  at  the  point  «:.>.^ 
the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.     It  owes  its  orij^iti  \ 
Charles  le  Cbauve,  who  erected  here  a  palace,  in  h  u;  _ 
he  convened  councils,  held  assemblies  of  his  nobles,  a.  . 
drew  up  edicts;  and  built  a  fine  bridge,  defended  at  «  .. 
extremity  by  a  citadel,  from  which  the  name  of  the  p.  ■ 
(in  Latin  Pons  Arcis)  is  derived,  and  which  was  d^.K- 
lished  about  the  beginninir  of  the  Revolution.     Punt  *' 
I'Arche  was  burned  by  tlie  Enghsh  under  Edward  III   T..-. 
walls  of  the  town  yet  remain  flanked  by  circular   u^    > 
The  bridge  is  the  lowest  stone  bridge  down  the  S^ine,  .   . 
the  only  one  of  any  kind  between  Vernon  and  Boucu  :  i 
a  picturesque  object,  with  mills  in  some  part  of  il*  Ir^.j  . 
and  a  lock  under  one  of  the  arches  to  facilitate  the  nax  .. 
tion  of  the  river  and  render  it  secure.    On  the  bank  ui  \ 
river  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Cisterlian  al  t* 
founded,  aj>.  1190,  by  Richard  Cg^tf  de  X^on,  in  pu  . 
ance,  it  is.said,  of  «  vow  which  he  had  made  wh«u  iw. 
lott  in  the  rapid  cnjcrent  of  the  Seine.    Thteohureb  oi  V  ^ 
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western  side  of  the  deportment)  there  are  many  tracts  of 
waste  land  scarcely  capahle  of  producing  anything;  the 
a>hos  of  the  heaih  and  furze  are  used  for  manure.  Two- 
tliii-ds  of  the  department  consist  of  the  former  territory  of 
Beauce,  or  Beausse  [Beausse],  which  is  a  great  agricul- 
tural district:  com,  especially  wheat,  which  yields  a  great 
proportion  of  flour,  constitutes  its  principal  riches  of  this 
part  of  the  department:  the  harvests  are  very  ahundant,  and 
tbcir  produce  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  In 
tlio  rest  of  the  department  rye,  harley,  and  oats  are  pro- 
duced; pulse  (legumes)  is  ^wn  every  where;  the  turnips 
of^aussaie,  the  melons  of  Nogent  le  Roi,  and  the  onions  of 
Chaudons  are  in  high  repute ;  few  potatoes  are  grown ;  but 
in  some  parts  rape,  flax,  hemp,  dyers*  weed  (reseda  luteola), 
and  teazles  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers ;  hops 
grow  spontaneously ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  many  places ; 
the  wine  is  of  middling  quality,  and  liable  to  turn  sour  in  hot 
weather.  There  are  few  fruit-trees  in  the  former  district  of 
Beauoe,  hut  many  in  the  arrondissement  of  Nogent  le  Ro- 
trou,  especially  apple-trees,  which  furnish  cider  for  home 
consumption.' 

According  to  M.  Dupin  (Forces  Productives,  ^c,  de  la 
France)  the  value  of  land  and  the  aggregate  rental  of  the 
department  are  above  the  average  of  France ;  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  is  to  the  average  produce  of  the  other  de- 
partments as  more  than  five  to  two ;  that  of  oats  nearly  as 
four  to  two ;  and  that  of  potatoes,  contrary  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  above  extract,  is  more  than  eight  to  two.  *  The 
forests  (we  quote  again  from  the  Dictionnaire  Giogra- 
phique  Universelle)  occupy  an  extent  of  45,000  hectares 
(above  111,000  acres),  and  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
oaks  and  birches :  all  the  woodland  is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  department,  except  some  round  Dreux,  in  the  north- 
ern part,  llie  pasture  and  meadow-land  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  arable,  but  it  is  of  good  quality. 
A  considerable  number  of  horned  cattle  of  a  small  race 
are  reared;  but  not  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  districts :  those  which  are  bred 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  are  in  reouest 
for  the  light  cavalry.  There  are  many  sheep,  some  of  which 
yield  a  fine  wool;'  pigs,  fowls  (which  are  sent  in  great 
quantity  to  Paris),  and  bees.  Game  is  abundant;  the 
rabbits  are  in  repute,  as  well  as  the  red  partridges,  plovers, 
lapwings,  and  especially  a  species  of  the  plover  called  guig- 
nard,  from  which  the Chartres  pies  derive  their  reputation ; 
pigeons  are  again  increasing.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish ; 
the  golden  carp  of  the  Loir,  the  crayfish  of  its  affluent,  the 
Connie,  the  trout  of  the  Blaise,  the  £ure,  and  the  Huine, 
are  accounted  excellent.'  The  number  of  horses,  however 
insufficient,  is*  given  by  M.  Dupin  at  35,967,  nearly  8000 
above  the  average  of  the  departments:  the  number  of 
horned  cattle  is  given  by  him  at  56,464,  more  than  23,000 
below  the  average:  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  to  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  five  to  two ;  and  this  is  more  available  for  exportation,  as 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  department  is  not  great. 
The  department  is  essentially  agricultural;  corn  is  sent 
not  only  to  Paris,  but  into  the  neighbouring  departments. 
There  are  about  600  flour-mills ;  a  great  number  of  them 
are  on  the  Euro,  the  Blaise,  the  Loire,  and  other  streams. 
The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are,  in  some  parts  at  least,  of 
a  most  miserable  character;  they  call  to  mind  the  tents  of 
the  antient  Camutcs  who  occupied  the  country. 

Tlie  only  metal  dug  is  some  iron :  but  the  mines  supply 
only  a  part  of  the  ore  for  the  different  iron-works,  and  are 
becoming  exhausted :  good  freestone  is  quarried,  and  sand- 
stone for  pavement ;  there  is  much  marl ;  peat  for  fuel  is 
obtained  in  several  places,  also  pot  ten*  clay,  and  clay  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  proauccd  in  the  manufactory  at 
Sdvres. 

The  manufactures  are  of  small  importance;  they  are 
chiefly  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dreux,  and  ii\  that  of 
Chartres.  The  manufiicture  of  linen  is  generally  diffused, 
but  it  is  only  in  one  place  that  it  is  carried  on  on  a  con- 
siderable scale ;  some  cotton  yam  is  spun  and  some  cotton 
goods  arc  woven ;  woollen  cloths,  serges,  and  other  light  wool- 
len stuffs,  blankets,  flannel,  knit  and  woven  hosiery,  foot  car- 
pets, and  common  hats  are  made  ;  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  tan-yards ;  a  small  quantity  of  earthenware  is 
made,  and  a  little  beet-root  sugar. 

The  department  is  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
water  carriage ;  a  small  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eure, 
along  the  boundary  of  the  department,  is»  according  to  tome  I 


of  our  authorities,  navigable.  With  roads  it  is  better  pro- 
vided. The  great  road  firom  Paris  through  Toura  to  the 
south-west  of  France  crosses  the  department,  pasHn.j 
through  Epcrnon,  Maintenon,  Chartres,  Bonneval,  CI*..- 
teaudun,  and  Cloyes;  the  groat  western  road  from  Pan* 
to  Rennes  and  Brest  just  crosses  the  northern  part  thn»uc'< 
Dreux:  these  are  the  only  roads  of  the  first  class.  Of  tli 
second  class  are  the  Orleans  road,  passing  just  within  t)i  * 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department,  through  Tliauo : 
and  the  road  which,  branching  off"  from  the  great  »outii 
western  road  at  Chartres,  runs  through  0)urville  Chnm(»- 
rond  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou  in  the  direction  of  Le  Man^, 
Angers,  and  Nantes.  Of  roads  of  the  thir4  class  are  a  r  xi 
from  Paris  to  Chartres  through  GuMelongroy,  roods  from 
Chartres  to  Dreux  and  to  Orl^ns,  and  from  Ch&le%udui] 
to  Nogent  le  Rotrou  (and  from  thence  to  Alen^on,  in  \l^ 
department  of  Ome),  and  to  Orleans.  The  otner  roads  arc 
bye-roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondifiaemen* 
that  of  Dreux,  in  the  north,  population  in  1832  70.^3 j ; 
that  of  Chartres,  in  the  east  and  centre,  population  103,7'^ ;. 
that  of  Chfi teaudun,  in  the  south,  population  59,758 ;   an  1 
that  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  west,  population  44.74: 
These  arrondissemens  are  subdivided  into  24  canton^.  •; 
districts  of  justiees  of  the  peace,  and  460  or  463  commune 
The  chief  towns  are  Chartres,  the  capital,  on  the  Euir. 
population  13,576  for  the  town,  or  14,439  for  the  wh<  * 
commune  [Chartrss]  ;  Chfiteaudun,  on  the  Loire,  pt^r'-- 
lation  6461  [Chateaudun]  ;  Dreux,  on  the  Blaise,  pf>pu- 
lation  5166  for  the  town,  6249   fur  the  whole  commur^ 
[Dreux];  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  on  the  Huine,  popui.- 
tion  5812  for  the  town,  or  6825  for  the  whole  commur.- 
Of  this  last  and  the  smaller  towns  an  account  is  subjoinr'. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dreux  we  have  Bu,  Anet.  N  >^ 
gent  le  Roi,  Le  Tremblay,  Chfiteauncuf,  Digny,  Senunchi  n 
Maillebois,  BrezoUes,  and  La  Fert^  Vidame. 

Bu  (population  1549,  Dulaure,  Environs  de  Paris,  Pan<, 
1828)  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  it  1ul<  &>'  . 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  of  which  one  tower  i> 
pretty  good  preservation.    It  was  the  capital  of  a  cour.  v 
Its  markets  are  well  attended. 

Anet  (population  1500,  Dulaure)  is  in  the  northern  r*.- 
tremity  of  the  department,  in  a  pleasant  valley  between  ti.« 
Vesgres  and  the  Kure ;  it  has  the  remains  of  a  magnitii  *>  •: 
residence,  built  by  Henri  II.  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  durl^-^^ 
of  Valentinois,  his  mistress.  There  are  tan  and  crom-iu.!  >. 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  paper-mills  and  iron-works;  ins 
inhabitants  carry  on  trade  m  com,  wood,  and  hay. 

Nogent  le  Roi  (population  1242,  Dulaure)  is  in  aplifa^r: 
pulley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eure.    The  inhabitants  earn 
on  a  trade  in  cattle.    Nogent  belonged  to  Philippe  VI.  «. 
Valois,  who  died  here  a.d.  1350.    It  is  nrobable  ilat  '-. 
derived  from  this  prince  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Le  K< . , 
it  was,  with  its  territory,  erected  into  a  county  in  favour  «• 
Bautru,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  cardinal  de  Richch*- ; 
The  castle  of  Nogent,  built  on  a  hill  which  commands  i ::  • 
town  on  the  western  side,  was  an  object  of  frequent  ci.iitr-; 
in  the  times  of  feudal  warfare  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Er. 
lish  in  France  under  their  kings  Henry  V.  and  VI.    i 
was  garrisoned  by  Henri  IV.  inTiis  war  with  the  Leaim*-. 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  \k  t 
had  embraced  the  party  of  the  League,  and  to  whom  itt 
garrison  was  an  annoyance,  and  retaken  by  the  royal  fun  ^^ 

Le  Tremblav  is  very  small ;  its  population  is  under  ^*  ^ 
(Dulaure) ;  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  road  from  Dreux  t 
Chartres. 

C)hftteauneuf  (population  1250,  Dulaure)  is  in  a  ferttv 
plain  between  Dreux  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou.  Herv  ui> 
an  antient  castle,  Castrum  Theodemerense,  a  name  «!.;«.• 
was  corrupted  into  Thimer,  and  gave  to  the  aurroundn; 
territory  the  name  of  Thimerais ;  whence  Ch&teattncuf  :• 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Ch&teauneuf  en  Thimerais.  It 
A.D.  1589  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  MavcniM^ 
and  retaken  by  those  of  Henri  IV.  The  inhabitants  n.- 
carry  on  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Digny  is  not  fax  from  C^&teauneaf,  with  a  populatt--* 
according  to  Dulaure,  of  1197.  Some  of  our  aiilhontir- 
make  this  to  be  only  a  village. 

Senonches  and  Maillebois  are  on  the  Blaise;  the^  Ibrtni* 
near  its  source,  the  latter  lower  down.  At  Senonch^^ 
(population  1911,  Dulaure)  steam-engines  and  hycLnsu.  .- 
machines  are  made,  and  there  are  iron^worka.  Trade  i« 
carried  on  in  cattle  and  horses.    At  Maillebota  (7M  inba- 
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Salamis  in  the  year  b.c.  480,  on  tlie  day  of  the  great  victory 
obtained  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.    His  father  Mnesarchus 
and  his  mother  Dito  were  among  the  refugees  driren  to 
Salamis  by  the  progress  of  the  invading  army.    They  seem 
to  have  been  Athenian  citizens  of  the  poorer  class,  as  \ve 
find  that  the  mean  occupation  of  this  poet's  mother  was 
made  by  Aristophanes  one  standing  subject  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  so  perseveringlv  heaped  upon  him.     Philocho- 
nis,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  he  was  of  noble  birth ;  but  still 
his  parents  might  be  poor.  (Suidas,  thpitrUtjs.)    Euripides 
however  found  means  to  devote  himself  early  and  closely 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Anaxa^oras, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  eloquence  under  Prodicus.    While 
he  was  yet  very  young,  the  persecution  and  banishment 
of  Anaxagoras  appear  to  have  deterred  liim  from,  or  at 
least  disgusted  him  with,  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  as  a 
profession,  and  combined  with  the  strong  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  to  direct  his  exertions  chiefly  to  dmmatic  composi- 
tion.   He  is  said  to  have  commenced  writing  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  composed  not 
fewer  than  seventy-five  tragedies,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  ninety-two,  whidi  rivalled  in  the  public  ap- 
probation the  contemporary  productions  of  Sophocles ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  constant  and  bitterly  satirical  attacks 
which,  in  the  author's  own   time,    they  sustained  from 
such  as  were  exclusively  and  intolerantly  attached  to  the 
elder  tragic  school,  they  secured  him  for  all  succeeding  ages 
a  place  beside  its  two  great  masters.    When  upwards  of 
seventy  years  old,  weary,  it  should  seem,  of  the  feverish 
excitement  in  which  he  must  have  been  kept  alike  by  the 
petulant  criticism  and  the  turbulent  applause  that  attended 
nim  at  Athens,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Archelaua, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  went  to  live  in  honoured  and  tran- 
quil retirement  at  his  court.    Here,  however,  a  singular 
as  well  as  tragical  end  awaited  him.    According  to  one  ac- 
count (for,  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  of  antient 
biography,  there  are  discrepancies),  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  this  retreat,  when,  walking  one  day  in  a  solitary 
spot,  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  king's  hounds,  which, 
rushing  furiously  upon  him,  tore  him  so  violently  that  he 
shortly  after  diea  in  consequence  of  the  laceration.    Aulus 
Gellius  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  sent  to  Macedon  to  ask 
for  the  body  of  Euripides,  but  that  the  Macedonians  con- 
stantly refused  it,  in  order  that  their  own  country  might 
retain  the  honour  of  the  magnificent  tomb  which  they  erected 
for  him  at  Fella,  and  which,  according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cell  inus,  was  sanctified  by  the  thunder-stroke,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us  had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Lycurgus.    Thus 
Athens  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  engraving  the 
name  of  Euripides  upon  an  empty  monument,  which  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  was  vet  standing  beside  the  road  from 
the  PircDus  to  Athens  (Wusan.  AUic,  1,  2),  near  the  tomb 
of  Menander. 
Of  the  nnmerous  tragedies  of  Euripides,  nineteen  sur- 
much  larger  proportion  than  has  descended  to  us 


viv 

of  the  works  of  either  of  the  two  elder  tragic  masters.  We 
have  already  [Dhamatic  Art,  &c.,  vol.  ix.  p.  131]  pointed 
out  his  '  Electra*  to  the  reader's  attention,  not  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  general  powers  of  Euripides — for,  in- 
deed, as  a  work  of  art  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  least  meri- 
toriuus  of  his  cxiant  piccesi — but  as  affording  the  clearest 
point  of  comparison  between  his  roost  prominently  distinc- 
tive features  as  a  dramatist  and  those  of  his  two  great  pre- 
decessors ;  this  being  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have 
a  piece  from  each  and  all  of  the  three  composed  upon  one 
and  the  same  historical  or  mythological  subject.  'Orestes,' 
the  suhjcrt  of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  that  hero  by  the  furies  of  his  mother  and  his  pro- 
script  iun  an  a  matricide,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  Eume- 
nide«'  of  ^*chylus  though  in  scene,  incident,  and  character, 
exc«*])ting  that  of  Oresten  himself,  they  are  wholly  different, 
is  more  vit^oruus  and  more  afferting  than  the  *  Electra.' 
•  Ipliii^t-nia  in  Tauris'  and  'Andromache'  follow  out  still 
farther  the  fortunes  of  Orestes;  both  rank  amon^  those 
pieccH  of  the  second  order  in  which  the  highest  praise  can 
be  i;iven  only  to  certain  portions.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  six  following  pieces :  the  *  Troad^^s,'  the  mournfully 
grand  ronrlu»ion  of  which  exhibits  the  captive  Trojan 
Women  leaving  Troy  in  fUmes  behind  them;  'Hecuba,' 
relatinu  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  capti%'e  queen ; 
the  *  Hercules  Furens/  or  '  Raging  Hercules  ;  the '  Phoe- 
ntMA,*  having  the  same  historical  groundwork  as  the '  Seven 
against  Tbebea'  of  iBscbylus;  the  '  Heraclidl0|'  which  cele- 


brates the  Athenian  protection  of  the  diildren  of  Hereiile«. 
ancestors  of  the  LaccMiiemonian  kings,  from  the  nersecuti.  ^n 
of  Eurystheus ;  and  the  '  Supplices,*  which  in  liae  mannt. 
commemorates  the  interment  of  the  Seven  before  TIk-Im« 
and  their  army,  gained,  on  behalf  of  Adrastus,  king    : 
Argos,  by  a  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  ThebuL^. 
'  Helen'  is  a  very  entertaining  and  singular  drama,  full   if 
marvellous  adventures  and  appearances,  being  founded  •  t 
the  assertion  of  the  Egyptian  priests  that  Helen  hud    r. 
fact  remained  ooncealed  in  Egypt,  while  Paris  had  mer^U 
carried  off  an  airy  semblance  or  her.    The  genuinene^*' 
*  Rhesus,'  taken  from  th^  eleventh  book  of  the  '  Iliad,'  V  • 
been  much  disputed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  great  rt-t- 
tive  inferiority— an  argument  which  is  outwelghSl  by  «v  r- 
tain  internal  characteristics  of  the  piece  itself,  combiiifi 
with  the  external  testimony  of  the  antient  writers  asent  i.  ^ 
it  to  Euripides.    For  beautiful  morality  and  unafibcied  u: 
overpowering  pathos^  his  *Ion,'  his  *  Iphigenia  in  Al  .^ 
and  above  dl,  his  '  Alcestis,'  are  peculiarly  distingui^lu  ' 
He  found  subjects  especially  suited  to  the  development  >•: 
his  finer  powers  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  vol:* 
from  whom  the  first  of  these  three  tragedies  is  named,  i. 
the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  the  heroine  of  the  secoiui 
and  in  the  tender  yet  resolute  devotedness  of  connubial  .i: 
fection  portrayed  m  the  third,  to  which  Milton  so  beaulitu..^ 
alludes  m  his  well-known  sonnet,  beginning 

'  Methoaght  I  taw  my  late  espoaaed  taint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcettia  from  the  grave. 
Whom  JoTt't  great  ton  to  her  glad  hatband  gaTV,*  fee. 

The  '  Hippolytus'  and  the  '  Medea,'  exhibiting  all  in 
romantic  violence  of  irregular  and  vehement  feminine  fu- 
sions, are  deservedly  celebrated  among  the  ^reate:>t  a:  ■ 
most  thoroughly  successful  achievements  of  this  drama;*: 
In  the  former  the  heroism  of  Hippolytus  is  sublime  as  o 
as  beautiful ;  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  Phocdra.  i.* 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  it  merits  the  highest  r.  u.- 
mendation  for  the  striet  observance  of  moral    proprh  ;i 
in  a  subject  of  so  critical  a  nature.    After  the  *  Hipp«jl>  i^" 
the  same  eminent  critic  is  disposed  to  assign  the  ne.\t  pi:  r 
among  all  the  remaining  works  of  Euripides  to  the  *  Baerh  • 
on  account  of  its  harmonious  unity,  its  weU-sustained  vii:    : 
and  of  the  appropriateness  to  the  very  peculiar  subject  'u- 
treated,  of  that  luxuriance  of  ornament  which  Huh;  \-i  * 
constantly  displays.    This  piece  also  merits  especial  ntu 
tion  as  being  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  9eriou$  dr^: . 
that  were  coropo&ed  expressly  and  immediately  in  ho:i 
of  Bacchus  himself,  the  patron  deity  of  the  theatre.    1  - 
this  instance  the  glory  ana  the  power  of  Bacchus  are  i 
merely  the  occasion — they  form  the  subject  of  the  Imirc «'.  ♦ 
atid  the  wildly  picturesque  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  as  SchU*.  - 
observes,  '  represent  the  infectious  and  tumultuous  in«, .  . 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  with  great  sensual  y%)*t 
and  vividness  of  conception.' 

An  interest  yet  more  peculiar  attaches  to  the  '  Cyrl  *  v' 
as  being  the  sole  remaining  specimen  o(ihesatynetfu^K^»*. 
so  called  from  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  which  formed  an  e^^  ' 
tial  part  of  its  composition.    This,  therefore,  seems  tn  * 
the  fittest  place  in  which  to  give  a  brief  account  uf  t." 
particular    and    somewhat    remarkable  dramatic   sfH<    - 
From  this  piece  itself  and  from  all  collateral  evidenci*  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  satyric  drama  was  never  act^r'i  ^  • 
as  a  kind  of  shorter  and  lighter  after-piece,  to  relivie  ': 
minds  of  the  audience,  especially  the  ruder  portion  uf  ti:^' 
after  the  grave  impression  of  the  serious  performances :  . 
which  purpose,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  veri  r 
stantly  employed,  each  tragic  trilogy  being  almost  u. 
riably  accompanied  by  one  of  these  shorter  and  lighter  i  r< 
ductions.     Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  five  satyric  f>i«vN  - 
of  ilischylus,  seven  or  eight  of  Sophocles,  flwof  kurtju^  « 
besides  a  number  of  others  by  various  minor  authors.     N  . 
withstanding  its  burlesque  ingredients,  the  tragic  chartu-- 
was  so  far  preserved  in  the  satyric  play,  that  the  sul>; 
appears  to  nave  been  always  historical,  and  the  aetioci  pc '  * 
serious,  though  with  a  fortunate  catastrophe.    No  les«  n  . 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  satyric  drama  had  its  peculiar  • 
appropriate  stage  decorations,  representing  %tx)ds,  rr.  • 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  8yi\'an  lands'-. 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silenus  in  his  various  s^  - 
were  distinguished  fi!om  one  another  by  the  variety  of  t) 
grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long  shaggy  goats*   1    * 
while  the  satyrs  were  negligently  dad  in  skina  of  bea.-  < 
and  the  Sileni  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowcn  skilf  u. « 
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of  the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boundaries. 
The  regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at 
that  time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such  at 
least  are  the  countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  therefore  the  conquest 
of  Dacia  by  Traian  was  of  short  continuance  and  speedily 
abandoned.  The  countries  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube  were  soon  added  to  the  empire ;  but  as  the  nations 
who  inhabited  the  tracts  north  of  that  river  had  not  yet 
given  up  a  wandering  life,  they  were  enabled  to  elude 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  most  important  addition  to  the 
empire  and  to  geographical  knowledge  was  the  conquest 
of  England  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  to 
which,  in  the  following  century,  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
added. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  The 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries, 
which  were  not  subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they 
were  obtained  from  natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who 
had  ventured  to  penetrate  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  But  these  brief  notices  are  very  vague,  and  in 
most  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  places  and 
positions  are  indicated. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  obtained,  except  perhaps  as  to  that  portion 
of  Germany  wnich  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  which  by 
degrees  became  better  known  than  it  was  before.  But  two 
sets  of  men  soon  made  their  appearance,  who  contributed 
largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowled^  of  Europe — 
missionaries  and  pirates.  The  Christian  religion  had  been 
introduced  into  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman 
power.  The  barbarians  who  subverted  the  empire  soon  be- 
came converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  some  of  them 
ventured  among  other  barbarous  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  them  also.  They  visited  the  natives  who 
inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  but  here  their  pro- 
gress was  at  first  slow ;  they  did  not  cross  the  river  Oder, 
or  at  least  they  did  not  venture  far  beyond  it,  and  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe  was  consequently 
not  much  increased.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries 
was  more  important  who  penetrated  from  Constantinople 
into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting to  the  Greek  church  the  different  tribes  into  which 
the  Russians  were  then  divided.  This  was  effected  in  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  the  western  missionaries  got 
into  Poland,  and  its  inhabitants  by  degrees  became  converts. 
Ip  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Prussians 
and  Lithuanians  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  missionaries  were  for  a  long  time 
abortive.  Christianity  was  however  introduced  among  the 
Prussians  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  force  of  arms, 
the  knights  of  St  John  having  conquered  the  country. 
The  Lithuanians  were  the  last  to  embrace  Christianity, 
which  was  effected  by  a  stroke  of  policy :  their  sovereign 
acquired  the  crown  of  Poltftid  by  embracing  the  new  faith. 

To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went  to  but 
to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries.  The  Northmen 
or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
first  laid  waste  and  then  settled  in  part  of  France,  and  aAer- 
wards  conquered  England.  In  their  new  settlements  they 
maintained  a  communication  with  their  native  countries, 
which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever  the  Nor- 
mans had  settled. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  part  of  Europe  has  been 
discovered  or  explored  by  travellers  who  went  for  that  sole 
purpose.  We  must  however  make  an  honourable  exception 
in  favour  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  sent  two  noblemen  to 
explore  the  countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  them.  Other,  or  Otter,  we  find  the  first 
accurate  notions  respecting  these  regions,  especially  Prussia, 
more  than  300  vcars  before  the  Prussians  were  converted  to 
Christianity. 

IL  Survetji  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  tngonoroetrical  surveys  were  first  made  with  the 
view  of  couatructing  accurate  maps.  The  first  of  these 
•urve>s  wa«  made  in  Franca  under  Cassini.  Since  that 
time  other  European  governments  have  caused  some  parts 
t.  least  of  their  respective  teiritories  to  be  surveyed^  es- 


pecially Prussia  and  Austria.  England  followed  in  thv 
same  steps  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentiin, 
and  to  this  great  national  undertaking  we  owe  the  publir^^ 
tion  of  the  &dnance  Maps.  The  souOiem  parts  of  Swed*  r 
and  Norway  have  likewise  been  surveyed.  Thus  we  are  n«  *• 
in  possession  of  very  exact  maps  of  nearly  one-half  of  E  - 
rope.  The  maps  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  rest  on  ili - 
partial  surveys  of  particular  districts,  and  on  agreati^r  ^-r 
less  number  of  astronomical  observations ;  by  means  •  •: 
which  those  parts  which  have  not  been  surveyed  can  st..l 
be  laid  down  within  certain  limits  of  accuracy.  Thou^  . 
maps  of  this  latter  kind  cannot  altogether  be  relied  on.  thv 
attention  paid  by  all  governments  to  their  gradual  improM-  - 
ment  has  been  sufficient  to  correct  very  gross  errors,  ai  d 
thus  these  mans  have  by  successive  and  partial  inipra%c- 
ments  attainea  a  certain  degree  of  correctness. 

The  great  increase  in  commerce  and  navigation  in  m>. 
dern  times  has  convinced  t^e  respective  govemnicnt^  •>( 
Europe  of  the  necessity  of  a  minute  and  accurate  sur^  »-> 
of  their  coasts.  But  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  not  be* .. 
surveyed,  though  more  than  half  of  them  have  been  ai*.* 
rately  laid  down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coast  of  loci  t:  ■! 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Danish  government,  and  tl>.« 
survey  is  still  going  on.  The  whole  western  coast  ••!' 
Norway,  and  east  of  Cape  Lindesnaes,  as  far  as  the  h.i-- 
bour  of  Christiansand,  was  surveyed  by  the  Danes  6:' y 
or  sixty  years  ago,  but  this  survey  is  not  considered  ::.'• 
curate.  .  The  Baltic,  including  the  Kattegat,  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  governments  to  which  the  coasts  beloi.^. 
but  not  minutely,  nor  is  the  survey  considered  accum; 
The  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  and  tli-' 
DoUart  was  suireyed  by  the  French,  and  continued  to  m.- 
Schelde  by  the  Dutch.  The  coast  between  the  Schelde  31. . 
Gravelines  was  surveyed  by  the  French,  while  the  Etigh^i. 
ascertained  the  outer  dangers. 

Our  government  has  shown  great  activity  in  surveying  \).k 
British  coasts.  A  minute  and  accurate  survey  has  been  m:  :~ 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  south  of  ".-. 
Murray  Frith,  and  of  the  whole  southern  coast,  except  ) 
tract  between  Sidmouth  and  PI vmouth.  The  western  cii'-t 
including  the  Bristol  Channel,  has  been  survevcd  as  far  r^ 
Bardsey  Island,  and  again  between  Holyhead  and   Li>-" 
pool.      Farther   north  oulv   the   Solway   Frith    is   pa  ::. 
surveyed.    The  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  sur\'eyed  betwe 
Dublin  Bay  and  Donegal  Bay,  inclusive,  along  the  norths 
shores  of  the  island.     The  Shetland  and  Scilly   Ibb:ii% 
as  well  as  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  &c.,    have  bt.- 
surveyed  completely,  but  the  survey  of  the  Orkne}s  is  i.  : 
yet  terminated. 

The  coast  of  France  has  been  siurveyed  by  the  Trvu  j 
government  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  Bayonne,  excer  t  : 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  about  Belk*  ]« s 
to  the  Isle  of  R6.  Most  of  the  harbours  on  the  coast  of  S} . 
have  been  minutely  sun'eyed  by  the  Spanish  govemmcr : 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  m.: 
vcyed;  Corsica  and  Elba  by  the  French,   Sicily  and   ^^r- 
dinia  by  the  English.    The  survey  of  the  Adriatic*  has  Ih>  * 
completed  by  the  Austrians  and  English  co-operating.  Fr - 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Archipelago  the  coast  has  beensurve . 
by  the  English,  and  they  have  also  carried  on  a  mip  ^ 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Archipelago,  wliii^  « 
nearly  completed. 

III.  Physical  Geography,    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  «» - 
face  of  Europe  consist  of  an  immense  plain;  the  remaiii  1  : 
is  partly  mountainous,  and  partly  hilly.    The  plain  occuv  ^-> 
the  east  part  of  the  continent;  and  the  hilly  and  mounts  '  - 
ous  countries  extend  along  its  western  and  southern  sbir>^ 
On  the  eastern  boundary  tne  plain  extends  across  the  «t    . 
continent  from  south  to  north,  from  the  mountain-range  « f 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  thu^**  • 
the  Arctic  Ocean.    In  width  it  extends  in  this  part  of  t!  • 
continent  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  26''  E.  long.    T^^  t  * 
west  of  this  meridian  it  terminates  on  the  north  on   *   - 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  mountain -region  of  S«  3 
dinavia ;  on  the  south  it  continues  along  the  southern  ^ho-  - 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  even  fiirtber  west  to  the  >b 
of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands.  If  small  eminer.o-N 
are  not  taken  into  accomit,  it  may  even  be  said  to  conti"    * 
in  a  south-west  direction  through  Belgium  and  the  nortKt  :• 
parts  of  France  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  it  tm  . 
nates  between  Paris  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  p«  «r: 
of  the  nlain,  west  of  the  meridian  of  26^,  is  narrowed  on  ^ 
south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  other  mnges  w  h  ■ .. 
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it  if  always  covered  with  snow ;  while  other  districts,  where 
the  snow  melts  during  sevcrsd  weeks  in  every  year,  afford 
pasture-f^ound.  On  the  plain  there  rise  a  small  number  of 
summits,  among  which  the  Skagstolstind  attains  8400  and 
the  SneehUttcn  8200  feet.  The  western  side  of  the  plain  is 
indented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  which  penetrate  from  30 
to  CO  miles,  and  even  more,  inland:  the  eastern  side  is  fur- 
rowed by  narrow  and  deep  valley:^,  of  nearly  the  same 
length. 

l>iorth  of  63°  N.  lat.  the  masses  of  rocks  take  the  form  of 
a  high  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  however  rarely  extend 
more  than  a  few  miles,  and  frequently  present  a  sharp-edged 
crest.  Their  ascent  on  the  side  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
rapid  and  frequently  precipitous,  a  character  which  increases 
as  we  advance  farther  north,  because  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  gradually  approaches  the  ocean  till  it  constitutes  its 
very  shores.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Sulitelma,  which 
rises  to  more  than  60U0  feet ;  but  many  other  parts  exceed 
the  j^now-lino,  which  varies  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  and 
towards  the  north  sinks  much  lower. 

The  country  tu  the  cast  of  this  range,  and  at  the  base  of 
it,  is  more  than  1 000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  long  slopes,  interrupted  by 
small  level  plains,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  ridges 
of  hills,  running  in  the  direcliou  of  the  slopes,  and  ap- 
proaching in  some  parts  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf 

Mount  Slyltfiellcn  is  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  mountain-plain,  where  it  begins  to  contract  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  range.  It  stands  near  63*^  N.  lat.,  aind  at- 
tains the  height  of  G486  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  branch  off  several  ridges  to  the  east, 
south-east,  south  and  south-west,  and  though  they  soon 
sink  down  to  hills,  they  continue  thiough  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is  from 
300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  which  the  hills  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet.  Tlie  Scandinavian  ridges  enclose  the 
great  lakes  of  Malarn,Wenern,  and  Wettern.  To  the  south 
of  the  last  lake  these  ridges  unite,  and  form  the  table-land 
of  Smiiland,  whose  surface  is  on  an  average  about  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Scandinavian  system.  It  descends  with  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  cast,  but  very  rapidly  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  peninsula  of  Scania,  which  joins  it  on  the 
south,  is  low  and  fiat. 

The  Fiiroe  Islands,  which  arc  between  Norway,  Cape 
Wrath  in  Scotland,  and  Iceland,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
these  three  countries,  resemble  in  their  conformation  the 
rocky  plain  of  South  Scandinavia,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  more  than  1000  feet,  and  presenting  on  their  sum- 
mits, at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
generally  a  level  surface.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  case 
with  the  south-eastern  part  of  Iceland,  which  is  called  the 
Klolk  Yokul,  where  a  surface  of  more  than  8000  square 
miles  has  never  been  explored,  probably  owing  to  the  thick 
layer  of  snow  which  has  accumulated  on  a  mountain-plain 
which  rises  above  the  snow-line  (3000  feet).  The  western 
and  northern  districts  of  Iceland,  which  in  general  rise  only 
to  a  moderate  elevation,  though  some  isolated  ridges  and 
summits  attain  the  snow-line,  seem  to  be  the  prcxluce  of 
that  active  volcanic  agency  which  has  frequently  laid  waste 
this  portion  of  Iceland. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  are  not  visibly  con- 
nected with  the  South  European  Mountain  system,  we  may 
wrhaps  be  excused  in  considering  the  island  of  Great 
liritain  as  forming  such  a  link.  The  most  northern  part 
of  Scotland  lies  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  mountain-plain,  and  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  it  in  configuration,  consisting  of  one 
enormous  mass  of  high  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  exhibit  on  their  surface  extensive  plains,  some- 
times flat  and  sometimes  diversitied  with  eminences.  These 
plams  however  are  not  covered  with  snow,  as  they  do  not  rise 
above  2000  feet,  and  sometimes  attain  only  1 000  feet,  or  a 
little  more,  an  elevation  which  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
snow-line.  This  description  is  applicable  to  I  he  whole  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Central  Grampians  (57**  N.  lat.),  with 
the  excention  of  the  greater  part  or  the  counties  of  Caith- 
ness ana  Abc^rdeen.  Even  to  the  soutli  of  57"  N.  lat  we 
meet  with  an  elevated  plain,  about  loOO  feel  above  the  sea, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  extends 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  between  Ben 
Cruachan  and  tlie  southern  chain  of  the  Grampians.  But 
Ikrther  south  the  Scandinaviaa  character  of  the  country  is 


lost,  and  the  Burfitee  presents  the  broken  character  oftid^*  - . 
valleys,  and  plains,  by  which  the  most  northern  portion  <  i 
the  South  European  mountain  system  is   distin^uiyl     i 
This  character  of  the  country  softens  gradually  as  we  ) :  •• 
ceed  farther  south.     Between  57''  and  54°  N.  lat.  the  pl;^.:.% 
are  generally  of  small  exient,  and  a  great  number  of  >m. 
mits  rise  to  1000, 2000.  and  sometimes  even  to  3(J00  feet  tu.  i 
upwards  above  the  sea.    South  of  54"  N.  lat.  however  ih    t> 
lofty  elevations,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  volleys  w  in  ;i 
accompany  them,  occur  only  along  the  western  coast  of  G ! .   i 
Britain,  in >^ ales,  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Curowr.. 
East  of  the  Severn  the  hills  do  not  generally  rise  so  hit:li ;  > 
1000  feet,  nor  are  their  slopes  abrupt;  the  whole  burl.«'. 
consists  of  gentle  swellings  and  slopes,  with  wide  le\eU  1  — 
twcen  them.    Towards  the  North  Sea  it  sinks  down  ci 
tirely,  and  forms  (with  few  interruptions  not  worth  xnent. 
in  this  general  survey)  a  p^at  plain,  which  occupit^  'i* 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  S  .:- 
folk,  and  Essex.     As  these  flats  lie  opposite  to  the  wotrriv 
extremity  of  the  Great  European  Plain,  one  might  im3[;:i 
that  they  aie  a  continuation  of  that  plain,  ancf  that  m  il.  • 
island  of  Great  Britain  the  three  great  systems  which  •  •  - 
cupy  Europe  have  their  representatives.      South  of  i\  . 
Tliamcs  tlie  country  resumes  its  undulating  surface,  l   : 
approaches  in  its  form  to  those  districts  of  France  vlii  . 
extend  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Channel. 

South  Euroyean  Mountain  System. — This  system,  wl;-  > 
extends  over  the  whole  of  South  Europe,  from  Cap*.*  J- 
Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  pre.  r  /- 
a  surface  more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any  other  ]Vi ;;  - . 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  China  perhaps  excepted. 

To  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  description,  we  >1 .  . 
follow  the  natural  division  made  by  a  valley  which  tra^c7>  • 
the  whole  of  this  mountain-system  from  north  to  south.  I* 
tween  4**  and  8**  E.  long.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  xcl  < 
flows  the  Rhine  from  Basel  northwards,  in  the  southern 
Rhone  from  Lyon  southwards.    The  middle  portion  ot -•  i 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  vale  through  which  the  Saont-  a 
tributarv  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Doubs,  a  branch  ff  n 
Saone,  nave  their  course.    The  most  northern  bend  of :  . 
Doubs  lies  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  as  Basel,  and  !• 
than  thirty  miles  from  it.    In  this  part  there  occurs  a  ^t^*. 
depression  in  the  mountains,  which  divide  the  Rhine  fi  n 
the  Doubs,  and  the  French  government  have  taken  aih.. 
tage  of  it,  by  carrying  through  this  depression  a  canal,  w  I.   .. 
is  called  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  which  unite-  :. 
Doubs  to  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.    The  In^l     • 
part  of  this  canal  is  nearly  1760  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  region  which  lies  west  of  this  long  trans ver>e  -. . 
ley,  nature  has  effected  another  natural  division,  by  furnt    , 
across  the  continent  a  wide  plain,  skirting  the  northern  •    ■ 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  fi"om  the  Bay  of  hi^cx    ■ 
the  Mediterranean.    The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  I  - 
and  flat,  and  drained  by  the  river  Garonne;  the  ea>ti  n,  .. 
traversed  by  low  hills,  but  does  not  rise  much  higher  li. . 
the  western  part.    The  canal  of  Langucdoc,  which  is  f.i.i 
through  this  portion  of  the  plain,  and  unites  the  Gar.  :..  ».• 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  attains  at  its  greatest  ele-;  «l    .. 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  plain  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Pyrt* r,    > 
rises  with  a  rapid  ascent,  and  runs  across  the  whole  r   . 
tincnt  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.    In  .  - 
central  parts  it  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  6i  m»     • 
7000  feet,  but  a  much  less  height  towards  its  two  c\:.  - 
mities.    The  highest  summits  are  upwards  of  ll.ctu  i'. 
high,  as  the  Mont-perdu  (11,282),  the  Maladeta  (]  l... 
and  there  are  many  more  which  exceed  10,000  feet,    'i .  ^ 
southern  declivity  runs  out  in  long  mountainous  s1u|h.>.  .  .- 
tersectcd  by  deep  valleys,  and  terminates  on  the  hui.k^    : 
the  river  Ebro.     Not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of    '  • 
Pyrenees  another  chain  branches  off,  which  may  Ik*  i^  - 
sidered  as  its  continuation,  since  it  runs  directly  to    : 
west.    As  far  as  6®  W.  lat  it  is  a  single  chain,  wiih  >h  - 
offsets,  but  west  of  that  meridian  it  divides  into    s*r>  % 
ranges,  which  traverse  the  north-western  part  of  Sjiain  • 
different  directions,  and  termmate  respectively  at  the  c.t .  ♦ 
of  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  and  Siljeiro.   This  chain,  which  l  .. 
be  called  the  Cantabrian  range,  rises  in  its  eastern  parr- 
about  4000  or  5000  feet,  but  west  of  5**  W.  lat.  it  allaju^  i 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  and  even  more. 

South  of  these  ranges  extends  the  table-land  of  S:.. 
the  highest  parts  of  which  occur  between  1*  and  4**  W.  k.  .^  ^ 
where  they  are  from  2000  to  2500  feet  abgvo  tb«  he\xi  '''  ] 
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are  pUint  of  moderate  extent,  wliicb  are  sometimes  nearly 
1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  consists  of  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains running  north  and  south,  and  an  elevated  valley 
between  them.  The  eastern  chain,  which  is  the  higher, 
rises  in  Mount  Schimschiu  to  6000,  and  in  the  Lyubarra 
mountains  to  5768  feet.  The  western  chain  probably  does 
not  exceed  3000  feet  in  ele\-ation.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  some  low  swampy  tracts. 

The  island  of  Corsica  is  still  more  mountainous.  If  a 
fow  small  tracts  along  the  eastern  shores  are  excepted,  which 
are  covered  with  swamps,  it  is  everywhere  studded  with 
high  hills  and  ridges  or  mountains.  Some  of  the  summits 
attain  a  great  height.  Monte  Rotondo  is  9060,  and  Monte 
Paglia  Orba  8691  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  are 
numerous  but  very  narrow,  and  of  indifferent  fertility. 

Passing  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  we  find  that 
this  great  mountain-system,  at  its  western  extremity,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Rhone,  from  the  point 
where  it  Issues  fh)m  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  its  junction  with 
the  river  Saone.  Immediately  north  of  the  Rhone  there 
rises  another  chain  of  mountains,  different  in  character  and 
in  elevation,  called  the  Jura.  This  chain  extends  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the 
river  Rhino,  on  whose  banks  it  terminates  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aar  and  the  town  of  Ba^el.  Its  length 
may  be  about  100  miles,  and  its  width  less  than  20  on  an 
average.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges,  rising 
1000  feet  and  more  on  a  base  which  is  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  summits  exceed  5000  feet  in 
absolute  elevation.  The  highest  are  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range.  ThePr^  desMarmiers  attains  5640, 
Reculet  5619,  and  the  D61e  5500  feet. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jura,  and  between  it 
and  the  Alps,  extends  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  beginning 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  terminating  on 
those  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  plain  is  between  1250 
and  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  each  extremity 
some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  but  the  central  dis- 
tricts exhibit  only  a  strongly  undulating  surface.  Its  length 
may  be  about  180,  but  its  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 

Opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jura,  but  on  the 
nortnern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  Black  Forest,  a 
mountain-range,  about  20  miles  across,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  Rhine,  and  whose  western  sides  approach  the  river 
sometimes  within  three  or  four  miles.  It  terminates  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Neckar.  Its  length  may  be  between  130 
and  140  miles.  The  upper  part  of  this  range  extends  in 
wide  ploins  more  than  3000  leet  above  the  sea ;  the  number 
of  summits  which  rise  above  these  plains  is  not  great. 
The  Fcldberg  attains  4912  fbet,  and  the  Kandel  4160  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Odenwald,  which  extends  between  the 
Neckar  and  Mayn,  in  the  same  dirc<:tion,  may  be  considered 
as  its  continuation,  but  it  does  not  attain  an  equal  elevation, 
its  highest  summit,  the  Katzenbuckel,  rising  only  to  2000  feet. 

Between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  east, 
and  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  west,  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Rhino,  which  is  about  20  miles  in  width,  but  the  length 
from  Basel  to  Mayence  is  not  less  than  200  miles.  At  its 
upper  extremity  it  is  800  feet,  but  at  its  lower  hardly  more 
thun  400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  valley  presents  a  level 
surface  of  great  fertility. 

The  Rhino,  below  the  ffreat  cataract  of  Schaf  hausen,  is 
not  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
Danube,  at  Danaueshingen,  nearly  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, is  2200  feet  above  it;  yet  between  both  rivers  no 
mount ain'ranfl;c  occurs.  With  only  a  hilly  surfkce,  and  in 
nn  extent  of  hardly  15  miles,  the  country  rises  more  than 
1200  feet.  This  hilly  country  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria,  which  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (about  471°  N.  lat.),  between  the 
Black  Forest  and  Odenwald  on  the  west  and  the  Buhmer- 
VfM  (forest  uf  Bohemia)  and  Fichtcleebirge  on  the  east,  to 
tho  Thiirinj^cr  Wald  and  the  Rhimgebirge  (51*  N.  lat.).  Tlie 
length  of  this  plain  is  about  1 80  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
the  uame.  The  western  part  of  the  plain,  which  joins  the  j 
Black  Fcri'^tt,  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  a  mountain-ridge. 


rallifl  the  Rauhe  Alp,  which  runs  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  for  70  or  HO  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of 
about  16  miU*n.  South  of  this  ridge  the  country  is  nearly 
2000  feot  nbo\e  the  sea,  but  north  of  it  less  than  1000  feet. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  south  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly 
a  lo>el,  whirh  sinks  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 


firom  the  foot  of  the  Alps  towards  the  river.  The  town  nf 
Munich,  which  nearly  occupies  its  centre,  is  1664  feet  abo>e 
the  sea,  and  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube,  more  than  1 000  leet. 
That  nart  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  Danube  has 
an  unaulating  sumce,  upon  which  some  hills  rise  toward% 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mayn.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  country  rises  slowly,  but  hardly  more  than  1 5i» 
feet  above  the  river,  when  it  forms  the  water-ehed  betw<^!i 
the  Danube  and  Majm,  and  begins  to  subside  towards  iKt 
bank  of  the  bst-mentioned  river,  where  it  is  only  from  6uti 
to  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  elevated  plain  of  Bavaria  does  not  extend  hr  enoueh 
north  to  reach  the  Great  Plain,  being  divided  from  it  b\  i 
mountain -region  which  extends  between  50i^  and  52^  >. 
lat  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  very  banks  of  tbr 
Rhine  to  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  Erz^birge.  This  reg«m. 
which  has  a  width  of  about  100  miles,  contains  a  grcut 
number  of  ridges,  bearing  different  names.  Their  taciu 
elevation  is  about  3000  feet,  and  the  highest  summits  attnm 
upwards  of  4000.  The  most  northern  of  these  ridges  is  the 
Harz.  For  a  more  peculiar  account  of  them  we  refer  to 
Germany. 

The  countries  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  are  t^ 
the  north  of  the  Higher  Alps,  To  the  north  of  the  Lowrr 
Alps,  and  divided  from  them  only  by  the  narrow  \-allo>  if 
the  Danube,  is  another  system  of  mountains,  which  in- 
closes, in  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the  kingdom  •  f 
Bohemia,  and  might  therefore  be  called  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  Tlie  several  ridges  of  which  it  consists  lia\f 
different  names.  They  attain  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  <  r 
3500  feet  above  the  sea;  their  highest  summits  rare'.r 
exceed  5000  feet.  The  great  valley  of  Bohemia,  which  i* 
enclosed  by  these  ridges,  is  subdivided  into  numenu." 
smaller  valleys  by  the  lower  ridges,  which  advance  mt 
it  from  those  which  surround  it  Near  the  higher  rid;:«.^ 
the  surfiice  of  these  valleys  is  1500  feet  and  upwards  aU^r 
the  sea,  but  they  subside  rapidly  towards  the  middle  of  xU 
great  valley,  where  they  are  not  more  than  700  and  900  It-t 
above  the  sea.  Where  the  Elbe  carries  off  the  waters  •  i 
Bohemia  it  is  somewhat  less  than  400  feet  above  the  9ea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  mountain-system,  wbt-Tv 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Morava  take  their  origin,  the  Crr 
pathian  Mountains  commence.    They  run  first   due  en^\ 
then  decline  to  the  south-east,  and  when  in  that  direct:  >r 
the  range  has  passed  26^  E.  long.,  it  tun\s  suddenly  to  th 
west,  and  having  proceeded  in  that  direction  to  23"*  E.  L-^n^. 
it  gradually  declines  to  the  south,  and  terminates  on  i  >  - 
banks  of  the  Danube  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  of  .: 
The  length  of  this  range  does  not  fall  much   short    < . 
800  miles;  its  breadth  is  not  very  considerable,  in  a  ("• 
places  only  exceeding  70  or  80  miles.    Its  mean  ele\a::  : 
may  be  between  3000  and  4000  feet;  but  in  two  plact-^  i 
rises  much  higher :  Tatra  Mount,  which  is  intersected  '  > 
20°  £.  long.,  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock,  about  50  iml** 
long  and  30  wide  in  the  central  parts,  whose  surfar^  .« 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.    Above  this  huge  n^^-^ 
there  rise  about  ten  peaks  which  exceed  8000  feet.    7  .'.< 
highest  is  the  Peak  of  Lomnitz,  which  rises  to  8675  f-. 
above  the  sea.    The  Peak  of  Eisthal  (dale  of  ice)  i&  h*ii 
and  the  Krywan  8150  feet  high.    Elevated  summits  Of\^ 
again  on  the  most  southern  part  of  the  range,  where  :'< 
Buzesd  attains  8700  feet,  and  Mount  Surul  7572  feet.     T  * 
wards  the  great  plain,  and  on  the  north  and  east,  the  ran^- 
sinks  with  gentle  slopes,  forming  no  offsets,  except  a  i  * 
short  ones  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Pruth,  Serith,  a.: . 
Suezava,  between  47®  and  48^"  N.  lat.    But  some  consi.^rr- 
able  offsets  occur  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  xnr  : 
Four  chains  are  detached  from  it  between  18**  and  *20'  K 
long.,  which  run  southward  and  terminate  not  far  fi-om  t* 
banks  of  the  Danube,  after  traversing  the  norih-wc^ur 
part  of  Hungary :  they  are  comprehenoed  under  the  gciK  n 
term  of  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  from  their  being^rich 
gold  and  silver  ore.    The  valleys  between  them  are  w  . 
and  fertile.     No  considerable  chain  branches  off  frx>m  t   - 
middle  part  of  the  range,  but  from  its  eastern  extrrm.t 
four  or  five  ridges  issue:  these  ridges  running  in  a  wester 
direction  some  hundred  miles,  traverse  Tmnsyh-ania,  a:  : 
render  the  whole  of  this  country  a  succession  of  mounta  r? 
and  wide  valleys,  which  are  generally  very  fertile. 

Between  these  offsets  of  tfie  Carpathians  on  the  east,  t:  r 
principal  range,  and  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  on  ir. 
north,  and  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Alps  (16*"  K.  lon^  . 
lies  the  plain  of  Hungary,  the  most  extenaive  thai   u 
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necofisaiyto  defend  them  by  dykes  from  the  inTosion  of  the 
waves.  The  width  of  these  marshes  varies  from  one  to  four 
or  five  miles,  except  at  the  western  extremity,  where  they 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Towards  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  the  soil  mostly  consists  of  sand,  but  it 
begins  here  to  be  covered  with  forests. 

The  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  are  more 
fertile,  though  the  sandy  soil  prevails,  especially  towards 
the  north ;  yet  even  here  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land 
o^'cur.  Towards  the  mountain  region  which  borders  on  it 
on  the  south,  especially  in  Silesia  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Poland,  the  country  may  be  considered  as  rather  fertile. 
No  marshes  occur  along  the  Baltic,  but  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  sea  a  series  of  small  lakes  begin  which 
run  parallel  to  the  shore  and  follow  its  sinuosities.  Their 
distance  from  the  sea  is  about  50  miles,  and  they  are  situ* 
atcd  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  perhaps  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  1 50  feet.  They  form,  the  watershed  between 
the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic  and  those  which 
run  southwards  into  the  interior  of  the  plain. 

That  portion  of  the  plain  which  we  have  so  far  noticed 
is  drained  by  rivers  which  originate  in  the  mountain-region 
south  of  it  and  traverse  it  in  a  north-western  or  northern 
direction.  But  east  of  the  unper  branches  of  the  Vistula, 
the  rivers  originate  in  the  plain  itself  which  they  drain. 
These  rivers  run  either  north-west  and  north  to  the  Baltic 
and  White  Seas,  or  south  and  south-east  to  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  watershed  which  separates  their 
sources  begins  about  23°  E.  long,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  a  range  of  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Saan,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester.  This  range  of  hills  runs  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Bug,  another  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  where  it  turns  north,  and  Is  lost  in  the  plain. 
It  IS  soon  replaced  by  an  immense  swamp,  the  largest 
in  all  Europe.  The  principal  body  of  this  swamp  covei-s 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  river  Priepec,  wnich  ex- 
tends about  200  miles  east  and  west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  100  miles.  It  also  continues  northward,  but 
with  a  much  diminished  width,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Niemen,  Beresina,  and  Vilia,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Diina,  south  of  Diinaburg  and  Polotz.  The  sm*- 
face  covered  by  this  swamp  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  Some  parts  of  it  are  wooded.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  the  elevation  of  this  swamp  above  the  level  of  the 
."^a,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  not  less  than  300  feet. 
Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  swamp  the  water- 
shed turns  due  east,  and  is  here  formed  by  an  undulating 
country  which  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Diina  and  Dnieper.  But  where  it  a])proachcs  the  sources 
of  the  Volga  it  turns  first  northeast  and  then  north,  and 
here  it  is  overtopped  bv  steep  and  rocky  hWU,  called 
the  Hills  of  Waldai,  which  rn^e  highest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  watershed.  It  continues  in  a  northern 
direction  till  it  passes  60**  N.  lat  between  the  lakes  of  Onega 
and  Bielo  Osero,  and  then  turns  south-east  to  the  sources  of 
the  Suchona,  the  principal  bianch  of  the  Dwina  :  thence  it 
proceeds  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of 
the  Petshora,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  of  the 
Kama,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
Uralian  ran^e.  That  portion  of  the  watershed  which  is 
east  of  the  hills  of  Waldai  is  covered  with  an  immense 
forest,  called  the  Forest  o£  Volkhonsky. 

The  country  north  of  the  watershed  is,  in  general, 
of  moderate  fertility ;  there  are  some  districts  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  while  others  have  a  rich  soil  That  series 
of  small  but  very  numerous  lakes  which  we  noticed  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  continues  in  this  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  tlie  Baltic,  forming  likewise  a  subordi- 
nate watershed.  East  of  22^  £.  long,  however  it  stretches 
farther  inland,  approaching  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  swamp,  and  then  continues  north  of  it  along  the 
watcrtihed  to  the  hills  of  Waldai,  and  still  farther  m  the 
Forest  of  Volkhonsky,  where  it  terminates  near  35°  £.  long. 

The  country  north  of  eo''  N.  lat.  Is  only  in  a  few  places 
fit  for  agriculture,  partly  on  account  of  its  cold  climate,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  That  portion 
which  lies  wont  of  the  lake  of  Onega  is  rocky,  and  is  mostly 
traversed  by  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which  Ue  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  These  hills  rise  in  some  places  to  500  or 
itOQ  feet  above  the  sea*    Most  of  themi  as  well  as  the  level 


country  between  them,  aflbrds  exeeOent  pasture  ground. 
This  i^on  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  large  lakes 
which  cover  nwu^y  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  and  are  con- 
nected by  short  natural  channels.  The  largest  of  thtr«e 
lakes  are  the  Ladoga,  Onega,  Saima,  and  Enara. 

There  are  only  a  few  lakes  east  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  It 
appears  that  the  watershed  here  rises  to  a  greater  elevation, 
and  that  the  slope  of  the  country  is  more  regular.  Iti 
southern  districts  are  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  few 
spots  are  cultivated;  but  its  northern  dbtricts  extend  tn 
immense  plains,  covered  with  moss,  which  by  attracting  the 
water  of  the  melting  snow  renders  them  impassable  for  tbf 
greatest  part  of  the  summer.  A  few  rockjr  ranees  of  hiWi 
occur  on  this  plain,  but  we  are  not  aoquain tea  with  their 
direction  and  elevation. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Plain  extends  to  th« 
south  of  the  watershed.  Contiguous  to  its  southern  decli- 
vity extends  a  country  of  great  fertility,  from  30  0  to  -i-  o 
miles  in  width.  It  begins  on  the  west  near  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  eaat  where 
the  Volga  begins  to  run  south-south-west  The  parallel  of 
49**  forms  its  southern  boundan',  as  far  east  as  about  40'  £. 
long.,  whence  it  runs  in  a  north-eastern  line  to  the  town  of 
SinXjirsk  on  the  Volga.  The  town  of  Moskwa,  situatt  <l 
nearly  in  its  centre,  is  480  feet  above  the  sea.  The  coun:r) 
east  of  the  Vols;a,  as  fkr  as  the  Uralian  range,  is  mii-'\' 
covered  with  hills,  and  is  even  mountainous,  being  tra^e:  v! 
by  the  offsets  of  the  great  range  :  it  is  of  moderate  fcrtr..M 
in  the  valleys,  which  are  firequently  wide.  The  hills  a:.  I 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests. 

To  tne  south  of  this  region  extend  the  deserts  which  iir-: 
called  the  Steppes.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  H  i;;<:er 
and  Lower  Steppes,  the  line  of  separation  between  thcci 
being  the  high  ground  which  extends  north  and  south  hf^ 
tween  the  Don  and  Volga.  The  Higher  Steppes  occupy  ihe 
western  part  of  the  plain,  extending  south  of  the  fertii«  r^• 
gion  to  tne  very  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  cle\at.  > 
above  the  sea  may  be  between  150  and  200  feet.  Tlicy  sjc 
without  trees,  produce  only  in  some  places  a  few  shmhs  i:A 
are  overgrown  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  summer  with  a  r»jai<« 
grass,  which  affords  very  mdifferent  pasture.  In  tbe  b:!'  r 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  their  dry  brown  ^urfj^^^ 
shows  no  sign  of  vegetation.  Agriculture  can  only  be  ju- 
ried on  in  the  narrow  bottoms  along  the  rivers.  Tlie  penin- 
sula of  the  (Mmea  is  connected  with  them  by  a  low  i<tnmu&. 
Three-fourths  of  its  surface  resemble  the  Lower  Stcpc^t 
but  on  its  southern  shores  rises  a  mountain-range,  v  \n>e 
highest  summit,  the  Chatyr  Dagh,  is  5040  feet.  Tlic  valU}> 
of  this  range  are  fertile. 

The  Lower  Steppes  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Euro]'e. 
extending  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Uralun 
range  and  Mounl  Caucasus  along  the  banks  of  the  ri\(.x 
Ural,  and  on  both  ^ides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  VoIcj. 
They  occupy  a  space  more  than  twice  as  lar^  as  t!)c  a;Vi 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  southern  part  is  lower  than  tU 
level  of  the  sea,  the  Caspian  Sea  being  more  than  t^oo  ftxt 
beneath  it,  and  the  adjacent  country  rising  very  little  abo^r 
its  shores.  The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Volga,  mozc  tbar. 
300  miles  from  the  Caspian,  is  not  above  the  sea  level.  W'l 
do  not  know  how  much  higher  the  noi-them  distnets  •/ 
these  steppes  rise,  nor  ^f  their  soil  differs  from  that  uf  t:- 
southern,  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  intermix-  ' 
with  shells,  producing  no  trees  nor  shrubs,  but  at  ccrt-i. 
seasons  a  scanty  grass.  This  soil  is  strongly  imprejj;;^.. 
with  saline  matter,  and  most  of  the  lakes  which  o<-  r 
here  contain  such  a  quantity  of  salt  that  it  cr}'stalli2e<  r 
summer,  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabit ar.  ^ 
of  Russia.  In  no  part  of  these  steppes  are  any  traces.  : 
agriculture  visible  except  in  the  neighbourhuud  of  As- 
trakhan. 

We  shall  conclude  this  general  surrey  of  Eurojic  by    • 
serving,  that  the  Cralian  range,  which  runs  about  1 5«:o  iiiil  ■ 
fu^t  south  and  then  south-south-east,  rises  in  its  hi^*l)e  < 
summit,  the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  to  more  than  6S0(i  :«.-» ' 
above  the  sea;  that  the  Lower  Steppes  extend  oast  <.>f  :l  i 
river  Ural  far  into  Asia ;  and  that  Mount  Caucasu^  th..ii:- 
onlv  few  of  its  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  rises  in    :* 
highest  summit  higher  than  the  Alps,  Mount  £lboor2  :. 
tainin][(  an  elevation  of  J  6,800  feet. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Europe  we  find  that  its  coast  \ 
is  formed  alternately  by  wide  projecting  promontoric3>  -.  . 
deep  bays,  which  divide  them  from  one  another.    TIut.  |*- 
culiarity  has  led  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  i^  i 
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tniallest  of  all  tho&e  vhieh  belong  to  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe,  comprehending  only  about  250,000  square  miles. 
Tlic  largest  of  its  rivers,  the  Rhone,  flows  only  500  miles, 
including  its  bends.  The  other  rivers,  which  are  of  a  con- 
siderable length,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain ;  the  Po  and  Tiber 
in  Italy,  and  the  rivers  of  Albania  ana  the  Maritza  in  Turkey. 
All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region ; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  rise  within  the  Great 
Plain  except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  drain 
about  one-tnird  of  the  mountain  region.  The  rivers  which 
run  to  the  Caspian  rise  partly  on  the  watershed  of  the  Great 
Plain,  and  partly  in  the  Uralian  range ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  those  that  drain  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea.  The 
rivers  which  flow  ftom  the  east  into  the  Baltic  rise  on  the 
Great  Plain ;  those  which  flow  into  it  from  the  south  rise  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  region ;  and  those  which  fall  into 
it  from  the  north  descend  fh>m  the  Scandinavian  range. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of  Europe  presents  ^at  differ- 
ences, if  we  compare  it  with  that  or  those  countries  in  other 
divisions  of  the  globe,  which  lie  within  the  same  parallels. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
under  the  same  latitudes.  This  difference  is  in  some  places 
equal  to  10^  of  latitude.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mean  annual 
heat  of  London  (51"  31'  N.  lat.)  is  nearly  50^  Fahr..  while 
at  Quebec  (46''  48'  N.lat.)  it  hardly  exceeds  42"  Fahr.  At 
Lisbon  iSS"  43'N.lat.)it  is  6 1)"*  Fahr.,  and  at  Williamsburg 
in  Virginia  (37**  5'  N.  lat.)  only  56**  Fahr.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  those  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  much  colder, 
and  approach  in  climate  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. At  Moscow  (55°  47'  N.  lat.)  the  mean  annual  heat  is 
not  quite  38"*  Fahr.,  whilst  at  Edinburgh  (55*^  58'  N.  lat.)  it 
exceeds  47"  Fahr. 

This  difference  in  the  climate  of  Europe  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  this  continent  is  en- 
closed on  most  sides  by  seas  whose  water  is  wanner  than 
that  of  the  ocean  at  large.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  fi!om  4**  to  5°  Fahr.  warmer  than  the  ocean  without  the 
straits.  Between  America  and  Europe  the  warm  water  of 
the  gulf  stream,  which  exceeds  the  heat  of  the  other  water 
of  the  Atlantic  by  8"  or  1 0®  Fahr.,  covers  a  sur&ce  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  exhalations  of 
this  immense  expanse  of  warm  water  are  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing western  and  south-western  winds  to  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  the  water  in  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitibergen,  Greenland,  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
indicates  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  when  drawn  fVom 
some  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  on  the  sur- 
ftce  itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Scoresby,  though  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  all  other  seas,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Dt.  Brewster  however  thinks  that  there  are  two  frigid 
poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  degree  of 
warmth  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  meridian  in 
which  these  poles  are  situated.  By  comparing  the  few 
exact  meteorological  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
remote  countries,  he  is  induced  to  infer  that  these  meridians 
are  about  90"  from  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and 
hence  he  presumes  we  may  account  for  the  greater  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  these  regions.  The  observations  which 
the  latest  traveller  through  the  north  of  Asia,  Dr.  Erman, 
has  made  in  thoae  remote  countries,  seem  rather  to  oonArm 
than  to  contradict  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brewster. 

With  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern. 
These  zones  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  two 
lines,  of  which  the  northern  begins  near  60"  N.  lat,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  terminates  between  55"  and  54°  N.  lat. 
on  the  Uralian  range  on  the  east;  the  southern  commences 
about  48"  N.  lat  on  the  west,  and  terminates  on  the  east  at 
t^e  mouth  of  the  Danube  (45"  N.  lat).  In  the  northern 
zone  only  two  seasons  occur,  summer  and  winter,  the  former 
lasting  about  three  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  and 
the  latter  nearly  nine  months.  These  seasons  are  separated 
by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a  few  days,  rarely  two  weeks' 
duration.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  vege- 
tation inconceix'ably  rapid.  The  winter  is  severe  and  bois- 
terous, and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  snow.  In 
the  rentral  zone  the  four  seasont  are  distinct,  and  the 
Te  from  heat  to  cold  and  vice  vend  is  very  gradual. 
Nit  is  less  than  in  th«  northern  zone,  and  so  ia  the 


cold  during  the  winter ;  still  frost  prevail  during  two,  thrt^f. 
or  four  months,  and  snow  is  common  except  on  the  co.i»t-» 
In  the  southern  zone  frost  is  either  not  felt  at  all  or  <»;-:> 
during  a  few  days;  and  snow  is  of  rare  occurrencQ,ur  it  (lv»^ 
not  lie  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Vet;eiat  t-  n 
accordingly  is  very  little  interrupted.  But  the  count nt.-^ 
within  Ibis  zone  have  abundant  rains  during  the  last  thnt: 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  subject  to  great  and  lo:.^* 
droughts  in  summer.  These  droughts  frequently  continue 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  in  some  places  occasionally  f  r 
eight  or  nine  months. 

IV.  The  Man  qf  Europe.— "i^eBily  the  whole  populat.on 
of  Europe  belongs  to  tnat  race  which  is  compreheuJ-  ! 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  race;  but  along  the 
Uralian  range,  and  at  the  most  northern  extremity  uf  liu- 
continent,  a  few  nations  occur  which  belong  to  the  Mttr 
golian  race ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Magyars,  vv ':.  > 
inhabit  nearly  the  centre  of  Europe  (Hungary). 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  race  may  be  divi<%-l 
into  three  great  branches  and  several  smaller  oneai,  if  \f> 
consider  them  with  reference  to  their  language.    The  tl;-: 
division  comprehends  those  languages  which  are  dcrne<i 
from  the  Latin  and  an  admixture  of  the  languages  ui  t!  * 
antient  aborigines  and  of  the  later  destroyers  of  the  Rom.;. 
empire.     These  languages  are  spoken  in  the  peniiisuljis   \ 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  the  countries  west  of  the  valle>  •  [ 
the  Rhine.    They  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  i:.  I 
French  languages.   In  some  districts  of  the  countries  \\\^  n. 
these  languages  are  spoken  there  still  exist  the  lanuuaj-^ 
of  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Europe.     On  )»  . 
sides  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  mount  a.  «. 
south  and  west  of  the  river  Adour,  the  Basque  langi  i.t 
is  spoken  by  a  population  not  exceeding  600.000  ^«'t..^ 
according  to  the  most  exact  computation.     The  Cv:^.« 
language  is  spoken  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the  interior  <i.v 
tricts  of  the  most  north-western  peninsula  of  France,  ^  I,   l 
is  called  Bretagne  (Little  Britain),  by  a  population  amuu..:- 
ing  to  about  2,000,000  individuals.    The  most  exteii»nc   ; 
these  languages  is  the  Olto-Gaelic  language,  which  t^  ^:. . 
prevalent  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  ana  in  some  v\  tl. 
northern  districts  of  Scotland.    The  number  of  the  v  i. 
viduals  who  speak  it  perhaps  does  not  fall  short  of  J.ooo.i"  c. 
Many  persons   think  that  the  Cymric  and  Celto-r;.i* 
languages  ought  to  be  considered  only  as  dialects  oi'  u 
same  original  language. 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  languages  is  forme<i  \  \ 
those  of  Teutonic  origin.  These  languages  are  spuWcn  \  % 
the  inhabitants  of  England,  a  great  part  of  Scot  Ian «(  .. ' 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Gem...: 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  everyone  of  these  count r.t-  j 
pecular  dialect  is  spoken,  though  the  affinity  of  all  th. -i 
langnages  cannot  be  questioned.  It  would  seem  as  \f  t!.  •  i 
languages  had  been  introduced  into  these  countries  by  :l.  r 
first  inhabitants,  or  aborigines,  as  at  present  no  other  \.. 
guage  is  spoken  in  any  of  these  districts  (with  the  c\c<*^>: .  . 
of  the  British  islands),  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  in  hi^:vr.- 
cal  records  of  such  other  languages  ever  having  exi^tiNi. 

The  third  great  family  of  languages  ia  compreh<?i)  \-  i 
under  the  name  of  Slavonian.    The  most  western    tr.!i« 
that  speak  these  languages  are  found  in  the  eastern  <i 
tricts  of  Germany.    The  Czekes  inhabit  Bohemia,  an<l  : 
Wendes  the  north-western  part  of  the  Prussian  provin<  v  •  t 
Silesia.    In  the  south-western  part  of  the  same  pn>\ir.> 
Polish  is  spoken.    Between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  a  nv':   r 
Slavonian  tribe,  also  called  Wendes,  or  Windes  by   u  . 
Germans ;  but  they  call  themselves  Slovenzi.    Toward>  :  - 
south  the  Slavonian  language  extends  to  the  v«rv  mii:.t    i 
of  the  Balkan,  the  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  S  . 
vonia,  Bosnia*  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  speaking  dialects  , 
that  language.    From  these  extreme  points  tbeSla^v- 
language  is  snoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  plan.  , 
Europe  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  Uralian  range,  ft:.<i     . 
the  river  Ural.    The  most  extensively  spoken  langua-jo  . : 
this  family  are  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

In  the  immense  tract  of  country  in  which  the  Sla%i>!  .•  * 
language  may  be  considered  as  prevalent,  some  extci --  ■ 
districts  are  occupied  by  nations  who  speak  different  i.  - 
guages.  We  shall  first  notice  the  tnbes  of  Monttoi 
origin,  who  form  three  different  groups.  The  mo»t  i.j 
mcrous  tribe  are  the  Magyars,  who  inhabit  the  ^rca:.  >: 
part  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  especially  that  portion  H^.  . 
lies  east  of  the  Danube,  from  tlie  banks  of  which  ri\cr  ti.* « 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  where  tl.. « 
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Zoology  ftf  Europe. — ^In  eiving  a  general  view  of  the 
animals  of  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  wild 
quadrupeds  at  present  existing  (many  species  having  be- 
come extinct  from  the  progress  of  civilization),  is  too  small 
to  exhibit  many  characteristic  peculiarities  in  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  and  local  aaaptation ;  and  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  continent  with  that  of  Asia  makes  it  very 
ditficult  to  draw  any  exact  line  between  their  productions. 
Many  of  the  animals  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  also 
common  to  the  north  of  Africa;  and  most  of  the  quad- 


rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  enters  mto  th«  geognpui.ol 
limits  of  Europe. 

The  domesticated  quadrupeds  occupy  a  much  more  im- 
portant station  among  the  animals  of  our  continent  ths4i 
any  of  the  wild  species :  under  this  head  we  shall  menti  jn 
the  horse,  ass,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  hog,  dojg,  and  cat,  and  in  th  • 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  rein-deer  may  be  arlded 

No  wild  races  of  horses  at  present  exist  which  ha><^  r.  t 
descended  from  domesticated  varieties ;  but  it  seems  proUal  li 
that  they  were  aboriginal  in  Tartary,  and  mo6t  likel\  : . 


rupods  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of   our  continent    other  parts  of  Asia.     From  the  former  country  it  is  coi. 
Are  found   in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of   Asia   andijectured  that  they  were  originally  imported  into  the  nuri. 


America.  But  though  the  zoology  of  Europe  does  not 
po:isess  much  interest  from  the  number,  size,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  its  animals,  this  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  we  possess  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  the  smaller  species, 
whose  natural  history  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
many  able  and  industrious  naturalists. 

In  the  following  table  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in 
Europe  are  arranged  according  to  their  position  in  the 
orders  of  the  Cuvierian  system ;  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent,  and  those  which  are  common  both  to  it 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  placed  in  separate  columns. 
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We  here  see  the  relative  number  of  European  mammals 
placed  acroidini^  to  their  organization,  in  different  groups 
ttr  ojders;  and  we  may  remark  that  no  animal  ts  found  in 
Kurope  belont;ing  to  the  Marsupialia  and  Edentata,  while 
of  tlic  Quadiutnaiia  and  Pachydermata  two  species  only 
iiiliabit  our  continent,  one  belonging  to  each  order,  the 
B.irbary  ape  (Inuus  8ylvanu.s)-  and  the  wild  boar  (Sus 
I'.rola).    The  former  is  found  among  the  precipices  of  the 


and  east  of  Europe ;  while  in  the  southern  and  wesicrr. 
pnrts  of  the  continent  they  were  probably  derived  fruir- 
Barbary  and  Arabia ;  but  this  of  course  must  be  uu 
conjecture,  as  we  cannot  name  any  time  within  historic  • 
limits  when  these  animals  were  not  spread  over  all  i. 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  horses  of  Snain  vrc- 
cclcbrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  after  wnich  x\n'\ 
were  probably  crossed  with  the  Barbary  and  Arab  brtv  N 
during  the  Moorisb  dynasty.  They  may  be  consdccv^i 
as  the  lightest  acid  fleetest  of  the  old  European  breeds 
and  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  Arab;  but  they  haw 
fellen  off  greatly  during  the-  last  century,  little  cart 
having  been  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  more  nt<blr 
breed.  The  best  Spanish  horses  are  generally  about  four 
feet  six  or  eight  inches  high^  and  closely  resemble  th' 
beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary  called  Biirbs:  thoae  oi 
Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Estremailura  are  the  beat.  Tbc 
heaviest  horses  in  Europe  oome  from  the  shores  of  tbf 
North  Sea,  and  the  smallest  from  the  north  of  Sweden 
an  I  from  Coi^sica.  Those  of  Germany  and  Italy  anr  <.>t 
little  note.  Switzerland  produces  good  draught  borf«a»  and 
those  of  Holland  are  noted  for  the  same  qualities.  Tb  - 
French  is  a  useful  and  hardy  race,  and  will  endure  prea'ci 
fatigue,  though  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  size  and  b«nui> 
which  now  characterize  the  English  horses:  the  nati.*- 
breeds  have  been  much  improved  lately  by  crossing  v^ih 
Endish  stallions.  Greater  attention  is  naid  to  the  brecdi:  ^• 
of  horses  in  Eni'land  than  in  any  other  country  exn  i . 
Arabia;  but  while  the  Arabs  only  endeavour  to  pre.ci^- 
their  breed  in  its  original  purity,  we  have  improved  up*  n  t 
by  crossing  with  other  varieties,  till  the  English  horse*  Ik*  -t 
exceed  the  Arabian  in  size  and  fleetncss,  and  equol  tt.*  .• 
in  many  instances  in  symmetry,  though  they  are  not  qr  % 
their  match  in  no were'of  endurance.  The  EugU&h  Lor-. » 
have  been  divided  into  four  principal  classc!«'-the  laix-. 
ihe  hunter,  the  carria^^e-hoive,  and  the  diayhurso, 
Tlie  ass  in  Europe  hulds  a  very  inferior  place  to  the  lu 
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asserted  that  cats  in  some  places,  near  woodit  or  furestH,  will 
stray  away  and  return  to  a  savage  state,  when  they  assume 
very  mucn  the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  wild  cat. 
According  to  Bewick  (History  r/  Quadrupeds),  wild  cats 
are  found  with  little  variety  in  most  climates.  Tlie  domes- 
tic cat  is  very  useful  in  destroying  vermin,  as  rats  and  mice, 
and  is  a  favourite  pet,  though  it  is  not  capable  of  much  at- 
tachment. 

The  reindeer,  which  is  naturally  wild  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  becomes,  when  tamed  by  the  Laplander,  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him.  It  serves  him  for  food,  clothing, 
and  as  a  beast  of  burthen ;  by  its  organization  it  is  formed 
for  crossing  the  snowy  wastes,  which  without  tliis  animal 
would  be  impassable :  it  will  draw  a  great  weight  when  at- 
tached to  a  sledge,  and  go  with  amazing  swiftness.  The 
riches  of  a  Laplander  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  rein- 
deer which  he  possesses :  during  the  winter  season  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  ox  and  horse 
would  starve,  the  reindeer  finds  plenty  of  food  in  a  peculiar 
lichen  {Cladonia  ran^ferina),  which  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  often  covers  the  soil  in  steril  places  for 
miles,  affording  nourishment  for  vast  herds  of  reindeer, 
which  root  for  this  vegetable  under  tlie  snow  like  swine  in 
a  pasture.  Attempts  nave  been  made  to  domesticate  this 
animal  in  England,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded. 
The  reindeer  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  any  point  of  view  even  if 
the  experiment  should  succeed. 

The  whole  number  of  wild  European  raammaUa  at  pre- 
sent met  with  is  only  160,  which  includes  28  belonging  to 
the  whale  tribe,  and  8  species  of  pkocida;  or  seals,  among 
which  the  morse  or  walrus  (Trichecus  rosmants)  is  placed: 
these  being  deducted,  the  number  of  land  animals  is  re- 
duced to  114,  a  proportion  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  three  other  great  continents :  of  these  seventy  are  also 
found  out  of  Europe,  most  of  them  being  common  to  Asia ; 
there  only  remain  therefore  forty-four  quadrupeds  which 
are  now  peculiar  to  Europe. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  only  quadrumanous 
animal  found  witln'n  our  limits,  the  Barbary  ape,  or  magot, 
which,  though  now  naturalized,  is  probably  not  an  abori- 
ginal inhabitant  of  Gibraltar. 

Of  the  Cheiroptera  twenty-seven  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  most  of  which  belong  W  the  genus  Vespertilio,  a 
small  and  harmless  race  of  bats.  The  most  common  and 
best  known  species  is  the  V,  murinus,  the  Hitter-mouse  of 
the  English,  whirh  lives  in  caves,  ruined  buildings,  church 
towers,  the  roofs  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees, 
where  it  hybernates  during  the  whole  winter,  snugly 
wrapped  up  in  the  wing- membranes,  and  suspended  by  tue 
hind  feet.  There  are  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  European 
species  of  the  genus  Rhinolphus,  commonly  called  horse- 
anoe  bats,  and  one  species  of  Plecotus  has  been  described  as 
found  in  Europe.  As  many  as  sixteen  bats  have  been  enu- 
merated by  Jenyns  as  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Most  of  the  Camivora  of  Europe  are  very  insignificant 
animals  by  the  side  of  their  congeners  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  only  formidable  beasts  of  prey  now  found  within  the 
limits  of  onr  continent  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  lynx ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  lion  was  once  met  with  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  found  in 
Greece  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Achelous  (vii.  125) ; 
and  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
being  annoyed  by  lions  on  its  march  from  Acanthus  to 
Therme  [AthosJ.  The  fact  of  these  animals  having  inha- 
bited our  continent  is  also  confirmed  by  Aristotle,  Pliny 
(unless  he  is  merely  copying  other  writers),  and  Pausanias. 
Of  the  genus  Bear  there  are  two  species  in  Europe,  the 
common  brown  bear  {Urnu  arctos),  and  the  polar  bear 
(  U,  maritimut) :  the  former  was  once  general  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  is  now  found  widely  diffused  in  the  most 
•olitary  districts  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alp«  and  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  lonely  animal,  hybernating 
during  the  winter  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  a  cavern,  where 
it  remaina  till  die  spring  without  taking  any  sustenance. 
It  ia  auppoted  to  be  nourished  during  that  time  by  the  fat 
which  accumulates  beneath  the  skin  in  great  quantities  in 
the  summer.  Cuvier  describes  a  black  bear  peculiar  to  our 
continent,  differing  from  that  of  America :  nowever,  as  he 
newt  saw  but  one  living  specimen,  and  did  not  know  its 
habitat,  it  waa  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  former  species. 
The  polar  bear  is  almost  confined  to  the  frozen  regions  sur- 
iminaixig  the  north  pole,  but  ft  solitary  individual  is  occa- 
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sionally  drifted  as  far  south  as  Iceland,  or  even  the  nortbein 
extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  The  wolf  and  fox,  the 
latter  under  different  varieties  or  species,  appear  genemlly 
distributed  over  Europe :  the  former  is  even  now  not  un- 
common among  the  wooded  and  mountainotis  districts  of 
France:  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  descend  to  !K«- 
farms,  and  even  attack  the  inhabitants.  The  lynx,  otrv 
commop  in  central  Europe,  has  for  some  time  been  extir- 
pated, except  from  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  Apennin*-^. 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent:  it  is  about  t*i«v 
the  size  of  the  wild  cat,  which  is  still  said  to  be  a  nati%e  cf 
Britain.  The  common  glutton  or  wolverine  {Gulo  arritnt*  i 
is  a  native  of  Denmark.  It  is  one  of  those  animals  vh«  *<? 
history  is  obscured  by  fable :  it  feeds  principally  on  dcii 
carcases,  though  it  will  kill  prey  of  the  smaller  kinds,  a* 
mice,  marmots,  &c. ;  but  the  stories  of  its  falling  fiom 
the  boughs  of  trees  on  to  the  backs  of  deer  and  other  large 
animals,  and  maintaining  its  hold  there  till  they  drop  « ith 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  are  doubtless  entirely  fisbulotis,  .ih 
it  is  a  most  cowardly  animal,  and  may  be  easily  killed  «i!b 
a  stick. 

Of  small  carnivorous  quadrupeds  there  are  several  sperir* : 
as  many  as  eight  Must elidse,  or  weasels,  inhabit  different  part  * 
of  Europe,  which  arc  particularly  destructive  to  birds. 

Few  of  the  Rodentia  of  Europe  require  particular  nc»l.fv. 
The  beaver  was  formerly  recorded  as  a  British  animal ;  a: 
present  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone.  th«* 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  large  rivers  on  the  continent 
The  porcupine  {Hystrix  cristata)  is  said  to  be  occa&i<ina!.« 
met  with  in  Italy,  and  otlier  parts  of  the  south  of  Eur»-  e 
The  flying  squirrel  {Pteromys  volans)  is  an  inhabitant  t 
Denmark  and  Lapland,  as  well  as  one  or  two  species  t «' 
lemming  (Georychus).  The  different  kinds  of  rats  r/  * 
mice,  of  which  seventeen  species  have  been  described,  ar 
ranged  in  different  genera,  form  an  important  featun* .:. 
European  zoology.  One  species  of  Hamster  {Crieetux  vul- 
garis) is  distributed  over  central  and  northern  Europe:  .f.  I 
two  marmots  {Arciomys  marmotta  and  Bobac)',  andt..- 
Spermophilus  Citillus,  or  Soulisk  of  the  Germans,  occur» . 
the  same  region. 

The  mldboar,i\\Q  only  aboriginal  pachydermatous  anin-  ' 
in  Europe,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  Gj«  : 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  favoiirTf 
objects  of  the  chase ;  it  is  still  found  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  Ruminants  found  wild  in  Europe  j<  ^c*^ 
limited,  there  being  only  eight  species.  Of  these  five  o-\ 
deer,  all  of  which  are  also  inhabitants  of  other  contincntv 
viz.,  the  elk  or  moose-deer,  the  rein-deer,  the  follow-d**^: 
the  red-deer,  and  tlic  roebuck,  which  are  several!}  0*- 
scribed  in  the  article  Deer.  The  three  remaining  animj'^ 
of  this  order  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  musm^u 
The  first  (Capra  ibex)  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  A\\  - 
still  more  rarely  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is  said  in  $•  n.i 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia:  it  lives  o.  '\ 
in  the  most  lofty  and  inaccessible  places,  and  is  soMi.  .. 
for  at  the  extreme  peril  of  the  hunter.  The  chamuis  ir- 
habits  also  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous  regions  in  xhr 
mountains  of  Europe,  though  it  scarcely  ascends  to  thr 
same  heights  as  the  ibex  ;  it  is  placed  in  the  same  gr>'.; 
with  the  antelopes,  though  by  some  naturalists  it  is  cx>i)- 
sidered  that  it  should  form  an  intermediate  genus  betwctri. 
those  animals  and  the  goats.  The  musmon  (Ovi*  musw*  n 
the  only  ruminating  quadruped  which  appears  confined  .l 
its  range  to  Europe,  we  have  already  mentioned  as  be.r- 
the  supposed  parent  of  our  domestic  sheep ;  it  has  dt<a^ 
peared  from  the  continent,  though  there  is  no  reason  f . 
oelieving  that  it  formerly  existed  on  the  mountains  of  8mtii 

The  Cetacea  ai*e  a  tribe  of  animals  of  which  little  :«> 
known.  Their  habitation  being  in  the  deenest  reeesse«  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  much  of  tneir  habits  and 
characters;  and  hardly  any  species  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  one  continent  more  than  another,  for  the  same  whale 
may  be  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Europe  at  one  time,  anU 
on  that  of  America  at  another.  A  ^at  many  species  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  Europe,  principally  on  its  nortberc 
part,  and  the  Greenland  fishery  is  an  important  brsneh  oi 
European  commerce. 

The  birds  of  Europe  are  much  more  numerous  than  i)^ 
mammalia.  Above  400  species  have  been  described  &« 
regular  inhabitants  of  our  continent,  and  a  good  many  mo^r 
are  occasional  visitants ;  but  we  must  confine  our  notice  r- 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and  typical  species.  In  \ht 
northern  or  arctic  regions  very  few  birds  sre  met  with,  atui 
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tome  fl«K  i>  exceedingly  destructive  and  voracious ;  it  baa 
been  called  tbe  fresh- water  shark.  It  is  found  in  almost 
all  the  fresh  waters  in  Europe,  though  more  plentifully  in 
the  northern  than  the  southern  parts.-  It  sometimes  grows 
to  a  very  large  size. 

EUROPE,  BOTANY  OF.  This  continent  in  iU  most 
southern  limits  exhibits  a  strong  reftemblance  to  the  vege- 
tation of  AfVira  and  its  adjacent  islands.  In  Sicily,  for 
example,  along  with  the  vine,  grow,  in  the  more  steril 
situation':,  the  poisonous  leaflesii  Euphorbia  Canariennt, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries,  and  its  congener  E,  baUanu- 
fera.  Euphorbia  dendroides,  a  fine  globular  shrub,  is  also 
met  with  in  company  'with  the  castor-oil  plant  {Rieiniu 
4/Hcanttf ),  and  the  Solanura  sodomsBum  of  Egj'pt  The 
Date,  the  Pisanpf  (Muta  Paradisiaea),  and  the  Prickly  Pear 
(Cactiu  Opuntia),  ripen  their  fruit  abundantly;  Agave 
Americana,  the  American  aloe,  darts  up  its  gi^ntic  flower- 
stem  from  the  midst  of  huge  horny  leaves :  nee  is  grown ; 
the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  Avola;  the  cotton-plant 
{Oissypium  herbaceum)  yields  produce  of  the  finest  quality 
on  the  banks  of  the  Simeto ;  while  the  great  Italian  reed 
{Arundo  Donax)  supplies  the  place  of  the  bamboo,  and 
furnishes  the  long  stakes  on  which  the  vine  is  trained. 
Many  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  partake  of  this  character. 
The  Sinilax  nspera  loads  tne  bushes  with  its  fVagrant 
snow-white  clusters,  maize  and  Guinea  oorn  arc  common 
articlcit  of  cultivation,  the  Peruvian  Cherimoyer  ripens  its 
fruit  in  the  {gardens  of  Grenada,  and  the  delicate  melons 
fif  Valencia  are  as  common  an  open  crop  as  in  the  fields  of 
Pei-sia.  At  Barcelona,  in  the  neglected  botanic  garden, 
were  still  found,  a  few  year«<  «ince,  the  Snppaii  tree  of 
Brazil  (Coral frt'nia  i^appan),  the  Schimts  Afo//*  of  Peru, 
ind  other  trees  from  similar  climates  fiourishing  as  if  in 
their  native  air.  In  Portugal  the  laurel  (Ceranu  Lust- 
tanira)  seems  almost  identical  with  the  Hixa  of  the 
Canaries,  while  the  Coral  trees  at  Lisbon  unfold  their  noble 
leaves  and  gorgeous  blossoms  with  all  their  native  South 
American  vigour.  In  Italy  arborescent  Endogens  extend  as 
far  OS  Nice  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Palmetto ;  and  the 
Victoria  laurel  (Launu  nobilis),  a  common  evergreen,  is  a 
Kuropean  representation  of  the  laurels  of  the  Canaries, 
.^long  all  these  latitudes  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
vine,  and 'the  maize  find  a  climate  congenial  to  their 
southern  constitutions.  Even  in  valleys  the  olive  will  not 
exist  higher  than  44^'  N.,  nor  the  vine  produce  good  wine 
beyond  48^  excent  in  a  few  sheltered  places. 

About  the  northern  limits  of  the  oUve,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  parallel  of  the  south  of  France,  a  marked  change  occurs 
in  vegetation;  most  of  the  southern  ecjuinoctial  forms  of 
vegetation  either  disappear  or  become  uncommon.  The 
Quercus  Cerris,  so  common  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  hardly 
found;  evergreen  oaks  {QuercuM  lUx),  common  oaks  (Q. 
Dedunruiuta  and  »essili/lora)  supply  its  place.  Cluster  pines 
and  Scotch  firs  (Pinui  pinaster  and  mflvestris)  and  other 
species,  especially  Pinus  halepensis,  grow  along  the  sea- 
ruast  and  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  more  southern 
stone-nine  iPinut  pinea) ;  while  Juniperue  Phoenieea  and 
oxyeearus,  on  the  branches  of  which  its  peculiar  mistletoe 
is  sometimes  met  with,  sweet  chestnuts  {Castanea  vesca), 
the  narrow-leaved  ash  {Fraxinui  oxyphylla),  the  flowering 
ash  (Ornue  Europeea),  mastich-trees,  and  Phillyreas  in- 
crease the  catalogue  of  trees,  no  vestige  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  much  higher  in  a  wild  state.  Still  more  to  the 
north,  where  the  vine  begins  to  languish,  its  place  is  better 
occupied  by  broad  plains  of  wheat  and  other  corn;  the 
hardv  trees  of  England,  elms,  limes,  oaks,  ashes,  alders, 
beeches,  birches,  willows,  and  poplars  are  found  everywhere, 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  fields,  unknown  in  the  land 
of  oranges  and  myrtles.  At  last,  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  continent,  aspens  {Populw  tremula),  bird- 
cherries  (Prunut  Padui\  birches,  lime-trees,  alders,  juni- 
pers, spruce-firs,  and  pines  are  the  principal  trees  that  re- 
main ;  barley  and  oats  are  the  only  rom-plants,  but  potatoes 
continue  to  be  reared  in  the  short  cold  summer. 

Among  plants  less  conspicuous  than  these  and  less  popu- 
tftrly  known,  changes  occur  between  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe  not  le^s  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  botsnist.  In 
Sicily  occurs  a  Stapefia,  a  form  of  vegetation  so  Afirican, 
that  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia  are  the  nearest  points 
where  a  parallel  can  be  found.  Mandrakes  (Mandragora 
autumnalif)  cover  whole  tracts  in  Turkey  and  Sicily  in  the 
autumn  with  their  sky-blue  flowers.  Quantities  of  labiate 
DlantR,  Boraginace»  and  gay  Liliaee»,  M edic««t»  in  mbiui- 


dant  ▼•riejhr,  an  endless  heat  of  Cistua  and  HeliantheinuzB 
Narcissi,  Tulips,  many  species  of  Ophrya*  and  numerous 
kinds  of  Genista  and  Gytisus  mark  a  gone  of  vegetatiaq 
corresponding  verv  much  With  the  distribution  of  the  oli%» 
To  the  north  of  this  limit  such  plants  either  disappear  or 
diminish  esaentially  in  number  and  Tariety;  Apinoeou* 
and  BraasicaoeouB  species  become  predominant,  fbngi  awarai 
in  the  autumn,  tumipa  and  buckwheat  (Polygonum  fa^o- 
pyrum)  are  cultivated  advantageously,  at  alio  are  hemp^ 
flax,  hope,  carrots,  parsnips*  common  clover,  beans*  vetchei^ 
and  lucerne,  as  common  field-crops.  Bat  in  htgber  latitude* 
the  predominant  fbrms  of  herbaceous  yegetation  an  nume- 
rous species  of  Ranunculus,  Potentilla,  Saxifraga,  Arena- 
ria.  Primula,  Mosses,  and  Lichens ;  and  there  also  occur 
abundance  of  stunted  or  pigmy  trailing  shrubs,  such  as  bil- 
berries and  whortleberries  O^aecimum  MyrtiUue  and  ult^- 
fiofsm),  Salix  herbaeea,  Arbuiue  Alpina^  Areio$iapkyl'*4 
Uva  Ursi^  crowberries  (Empeirum  nigrum)^  and  the  like. 

These  changea  take  place  if  we  merely  look  to  the  di«- 
tricts  of  the  plains.  In  Europe,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  similar  alterations  in  yegetation  occur  aa  we  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  Sicily  for  instance,  with  an  almost 
tronical  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a  transition  to  the 
middle  fbrms  of  European  vegetation  midway  on  tii* 
mountain  side,  and  then  to  the  most  northern  flora  at  lu 
summit,  900U  feet  above  the  sea[iCTNA];  and  so  with  other 
mountains  as  we  advance  to  the  south,  till  at  last  on  Suh- 
telma,  in  Lapland,  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  be  dis- 
covered above  the  height  of  3640  feet. 

EURY'ALE.    [Stbllkridkans  ;  Mbddsa.1 

EURY'BIA.    [Mbdusa.] 

E  U  RY'DICB  ( Zoology).    [Isofoda.] 

EURYLAIMUS.    rftmciCAnojL] 

EURY'MHDUN.    [Anatolia,  vol.  i.,  p.  494.J 

EURY'NOME,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  e^ 
tablished  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  forming  the  second  genus  of 
the  Parthenopians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards  who  remarks  that 
it  establishes  the  passage  between  Parthenope  or  Lambna 
and  the  other  Oxyrhynchi.  The  general  form  of  the  bod% 
and  aspect  approximates  these  crustaceans  to  Burthenop^^ 
whilst  the  disposition  of  their  external  antenns  is  simiUr 
to  the  conformation  in  Maia.  The  earapace  is  neariy  in  xUt 
form  of  a  triangle  with  a  rounded  base,  and  is  atrongU 
tuberculated  and  covered  with  asperities.  Tbe  roetrum  it 
horiiontal,  and  divided  into  two  triangular  home.  The  ^ft 
am  small ;  the  orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  yery  much 
projecting  and  separated  from  the  extemid  angle  by  a  slit. 
The  internal  antenna  are  bent  back  longitudinally,  an*l  tbe 
first  joint  of  tbe  external  antenna  terminatea  at  tha  in- 
ternal ans^le  of  the  orbit  The  epistome  is  nearly  squared, 
and  the  third  joint  of  the  ejpternaijaw  feet  strongly  diUtc  1 
externally.  The  sternal  plastron  is  nearly  ovaJ.  and  it« 
median  suture  occupies  the  two  last  thoracic  rings.  Tbe 
feet  of  the  first  pair  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  auoceed.r^ 
ones ;  in  the  male  they  are  rather  long,  whilst  in  the  fema  «• 
they  are  very  short,  but  less  than  those  of  the  second  pair : 
the  succeeding  feet  diminish  progreauvely  in  length.  Ah '  - 
men  consisting  of  seven  articulations  in  both  sexes. 

Example,  Eurynome  aspera,  Lensth  about  half  an  im-l 
colour  lively  red  with  bluish  tints.    Xiocality,  tbe  coa»T»    f 
Noirmoutier  and  the  Channel  (La  Manebe),  at  rather  c-ti 
siderable  depths.     (Leach;  Milne  Edwarda.)     [PxR^r^  - 

NOPX.] 
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EURYPCyDIUS.    [Lbftofodiidjb  ;  Macropodiaws.] 

EURYSTOnWDiB.    [Rollers] 

EUSE'BIUS  PA'MPHILI,  bishop  of  Cssarea,  in  Pales- 
tine, the  friend  of  Constantine,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  was  bom  in 
Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gfallienus,  about 
A.O.  264,    He  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  hfe  at  Antioch, 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning :  it  was  said 
of  him  '  that  he  knew  all  that  had  been  written  before  him.' 
He  became  intimate  with  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  Ciesarea, 
who  suffered  mairtyrdom  under  Galerius  in  the  year  309, 
and  in  memory  of  whose  friendship  he  added  to  his  name 
that  of  Pamphili.    In  313  he  was  himself  raisefl  to  the  see 
of  Casarea,  which  he  filled  until  his  death.    lie  attended 
the  great  oouneil  of  Nicsa,  a.o.  325.  where  he  joined  his 
brethren  in  eondemning  the  tenets  of  Arius ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  raised  some  objections  to  the  word  *  consubstantial 
with  the  Father'  as  applied  to  the  son,  in  the  Niciean  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  his  namesake  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius,  led  him 
also  to  favour  the  same,  and  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
cmoeror  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Arius  in  his  church, 
in  deBaiipe  nf  the  opposition  of  Athanasius.  TArius  ;  Atha- 
NASius.J    The  party  to  which  he  attached  himself  were 
^dJled  Eusebians,  ih)m  their  leader  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia; 
and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  great  measure  ftom  hos- 
tility against  Athanasius  and  his  supporters,  as  thev  did 
not  as  yet  openly  advocate  the  objectionable  tenets  of  Arius, 
who  had  himself  apparently  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the 
rouncil  of  NieaMu    in  331  Eusebius  attended  a  council  at 
Antioch,  consisting  of  prelates  of  this  party,  who  deposed, 
on  some  inaidioat  chaige,  the  bishop  Eustathius,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Nictean  doctrine,  and  offered  the  see  of 
Antioch  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  which  he  declined.    At 
the  council  of  Tvre,  A.IX335,  Eusebius  joined  in  condemning 
and  deposing  Athanasius  on  the  charges  of  disobedience 
to  the  emperor  in  not  reinstating  Arius,  want  of  respect  to 
the  council,  and  an  alleged  desecration  of  some  sacred  ves- 
sels. Eusebius  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  defend  before 
Cunstantiue'  the  judgment  which  they  had  passed  against 
Athanasius;  and  ho  appears  to  have  used  his  influence 
with  the  emperor  to  have  Athanasius  banished.    The  part 
which  he  took  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  caused  nim 
to  be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  appears  that  he 
fully  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ;  ana  all  that  his 
accusers  can  prove  is,  that  he  believed  that  there  was  a 
certain  suboraination  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
(Mosheim,  EeelenaiHctU  History;  and  Schoell,  History  qf 
Greek  Literature^  and  the  notes  and  references  therein.) 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  afterwards  openly  advocated  the 
Arian  doctrine  under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  especially 
at  the  oouncQ  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341.    Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
died  A.D.  340. 

Eusebius  was  possessed  of  most  extensive  erudition, 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  and  he  was  one  of  the  warmest 
defenders  and  exj)ounders  of  Christianity.  His  principal 
Works  are — I.  'Tne  Ecclesiastical  History,' in  ten  books, 
from  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
by  Constantino,  a.d.  324.  Eusebius  has  been  styled  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  although  it  had  begun  at  the  time 
when  he  ends  his  narrative.  Upon  the  whole,  his  history 
is  written  with  considerable  discrimination  and  impartiality. 
2.  *  De  Pneparatione  Evan^licft,'  in  fifteen  books.  In  this 
work  he  examines  the  vanous  systems  of  theosophy  and 
cosmogony  of  the  antient  philosophers,  the  purest  part  of 
which,  he  maintaina.  was  borrowed  firom  the  Jewish  sacred 
writingB.  Among  the  writers  whom  he  quotes,  and  whose 
works  are  now  lost,  are  the  Phcenician  Sanchoniatho  and 
the  Egyptian  Manetho.  From  the  aberrations  of  the 
heathens  and  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  he  draws 
arguments  in  ikvour  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
This  work  of  Eusebius  was  followed  by  anothei* — 3.  '  De 
Demonstratione  Evangelicd,'  in  twenty  books,  of  which 
only  ten  have  come  down  to  us.  It  consists  of  ftirther 
proofii  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  fkith,  chiefly  directed 
ftj^ainst  Uie  Jews,  being  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  4.  The  *  Chronicle  or  Universal  History,' 
was  only  known  by  fragments  until  it  was  lately  dis- 
rovercd  entire  in  an  Armenian  MS.  version,  found  at 
Oinstantinople,  and  published  hy  Zohrab  and  Mai  at  Milan 
in  IRli).  The  work  is  divided  into  two  books;  the  first, 
entitled '  Chronography,'  contains  brief  separate  sketches  of 
the  history  of  tne  varidus  nations  and  states  of  the  old 


world,  from  the  Creation  till  the  year  335  of  our  asra.  Th« 
author  gives  extracto  from  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor. 
Abydenus,  Cephalion,  Manetho.  and  other  lost  writers. 
The  second  book  consists  of  synchronical  tables,  with  the 
names  of  the  contemporary  rulers  of  the  various  nations  and 
the  principal -occurrences  in  the  history  of  each,  from  the 
age  of  Abraham  till  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  author  has 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Africanus,  Josephus,  and  others. 
The  discovery  of  the  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius  has  been 
a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  serves  to  correct  several  errors 
and  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  chronology  and  antient 
history.  The  other  works  of  Eusebius  are— 5.  *  Onomas- 
ticon  Urbium  et  Locorum  Sacrce  Scripturm.'  6.  *  The  Life 
of  Constantino,'  in  four  books,  a  piece  of  panegyrical  bio- 
graphy. 7.  A  Life  of  his  friend  Pamphilus,  of  which  only 
a  fragment  remains ;  and  other  minor  works. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.    [Ear.] 

EUSTA'CHIUS.  Bartolomeo  Eustachio,  or  Eustachius, 
I  was  one  of  the  distinguished  band  of  Italian  professors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  restoration  of  anatomy  and  much  of  its 
advancement  in  modern  times.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  San  Severino,  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona.  Having  accomplished  himself  in  the 
classical  and  Arabic  languages,  he  studied  medicine  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  settled  there  ^rith  a  view  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  car* 
dinal  Borromeo.  The  interest  he  could  thus  command  and 
his  unusual  talents  were  sufficient  to  elevate  him  to  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  the  CoUegio  della  Sapienza ;  yet  he 
never  obtained  any  degree  of  professional  success,  and  aficr 
a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and  sickness,  died  in  great 
indigence  about  1574. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Eustachius  should  have  failed  a^ 
a  practical  physician,  for  the  exclusive  devotion  with  which 
he  pursued  lus  favourite  study  must  have  left  him  little 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lucrative  branches  of  his 
art ;  but  the  complete  failure  as  a  teacher,  of  a  man  of  so 
much  genius  ana  enthusiaj»m,  is  remarkable.  It  may  be 
attributed  perhaps  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  rival  school  of 
Padua,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  Venice,  and  illustrated 
by  the  established  fame  of  Vesalius  and  his  successors ;  and 
may  be  due  in  part  to  a  defective  temper,  of  which  some 
indications  may  be  observed  in  his  writings,  and  to  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  concealed  his  discoveries.  Eusta- 
chius published  little  in  his  lifetime,  though  he  lived  long 
and  laboured  much ;  yet  his  treatises,  short  and  few  as  they 
are,  and  composed  when  anatomy  wa»  yet  an  infant  science, 
are  of  hiffh  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  ttie  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  researches.  They 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  are  nearly  all  collected  in  his  *  Opus- 
cula  Anatomica,'  published  in  4to.  at  Venice  in  1564,  by 
himself,  and  again  by  Boerhaave,  Leyden,  1707,  in  8vo. 
He  also  published  an  edition,  with  annotations,  of  Erotian's 
'  Lexicon  Hippocraticum.*  His  principal  work,  *  On  the 
Disputed  Points  of  Anatomy,'  upon  wnich  he  evidently 
intended  to  rest  his  fame,  was  unpublished  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  announced  in  the  '  Opuscule,'  probably 
for  want  of  means;  it  was  then  lost,  and  has  never 
been  recovered ;  but  thirty-nine  copper-plates,  engraved  as 
early  as  1552,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  text  of  this 
work,  were  found  at  Urbino  in  171 2,  and  given  to  the  world 
two  years  afterwards  by  Lancisi,  with  the  aid  of  Morgagni, 
Pacchioni,  and  other  anatomists  of  distinction.  Several 
editions  of  them  have  since  appeared  with  voluminous 
commentaries;  the  best  is  that  of  Albinus,  published  at 
Leyden  in  1744,  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1762.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  these  plates,  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  oblivion,  shows  how  much  Eustachius  must  have  pre* 
ceded  his  age ;  and  they  prove  that  many  facta  of  ereat  im- 
portance in  anatomy  were  accurately  known  to  nim,  the 
partial  re-discovery  of  which  had  shed  lustre  on  a  century 
and  a  half  of  subsequent  inquiry. 

Haller  declares  it  to  be  impossible  without  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  to  particularize  the  discoveries  and 
corrections  that  Eustachius  introduced  into  anatomy.  Tlie 
tube  leading  fVom  the  ear-drum  to  the  throat,  and  a  certain 
valvular  membrane  in  the  heart  which  bear  his  name  are 
among  the  former. 

EUSTArrmUS,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholiasts  of  his  age.  •He  wrote  a  Commentary 
upon  the  'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey,'  which  is  a  mine 
or  antient  erudition,  and  contains  extracts  from  the 
older  commentators,  such  as  Apion,  Heliodorus,  Demo- 
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itbeaet  of  Thrrnc*,  Porphyriu«.  and  others.    It  wm  first  i     Of  the  eerameDUnes  of  Eutoeius,  thoM  on  the  trestM 
printed  at  Rome  in  the  edition  of  Homer.  4  vols.  fol.  ]  of  Archimedes  •  On  the  Spbefe  and  Cylmder  are  looi^t 
1 54>-48  •  the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Leipzig.  1827.    Eusia-  j  valued ;  and  chiefly  for  his  account  of  the  various  modes  of 
thius  wrote  likewise  a  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Porie-    solving  the  Delian  problem  of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube 
gctes,  or  the  Geographer,  which  was  published  by  Robert    All  of  them,  however,  though  of  less  value  both  as  to  hi*- 
£iitienne.  1547,  and  often  reprinted  since.     He  also  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Pindar,  which  is  lost    There  are  letters 
of  Eustathius  existing  in  MSS.  in  several  libraries ;  but 
tliey  have  never  been  publislied.    The  novel  of  '  Hysmine  J 
and  Hysminias.*  published  at  Paris,  1618,  has  been  also  ' 
attributed  to  Eu5tathius»  but,  as  it  is  now  proved,  eirone 

ouslv.  .  ^,   , 

EUSTATIUS,  or  BUSTATTA,  St..  in  17«  33^  N.  lat., 
and  63'  3'  W.  long,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  in  the  West 


torical  and  geometrical  matter,  are  still  interesting  to  every- 
one who  takes  a  pleasure  in  investigating  the  history  of  pure 
science. 

The  commentary  on  the  '  Measorement  of  the  Circle,*  by 
Archimedes,  was  translated  into  German,  together  witji 
the  text  of  Archimedes  to  which  it  iefers,by  J.Gutenacker. 
WurzbuTg.  1825  and  1828,  8vo. 

EUTRO'PIUS,  FLAVIUS,  was  a  Latin  hUtorian  of 
the  fourth  century.    Little  is  known  of  his  life;  he  w^t 


Indies.  i&  a  small  rocky  island,  about  25  miles  in  cir-  I  secretary  to  the  Emperors  ConsUntine  and  Julian,  aii«l 


accompanied  the  latter  in  his  unfortunate  Parthian  cam 
paign.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  of  senatorial  rank. 
He  is  known  as  the  autlior  of  a  compendium  of  Roman 
hbtory,  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  citj-  d^;wii 
to  the  accession  of  Valens,  ajx  365,  which*  being  »ht«rt 
and  easy,  has  been  much  used  as  a  school-book.  Mrjgri- 
as  it  is — for  it  might  be  contained  in  100  comjnoQ-«i2«M 
octavo  pages— it  is  still  of  some  use  towards  filling  up  th  «•- 
gaps  in  histor}'  which  are  left  in  consequence  of  the  to  .•) 
loss  of  some  writers  and  the  imperfect  condition  in  vum 


cumference,  rising  from  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pvnimid*  or  sugar-loai^  terminating  in  a  plain  sur- 
roundeii   with    woods,   having  a    hollow   in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numerooa  wild  beasts,  and  is 
perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.   The  climate  is 
in  general  healthy,  but  the  island  is  fr^uently  visited  by 
those  rlreadful  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes  which  have 
so  repeatedly  ravaged  the  West  Indies.    These  hurricanes 
have  usually  occurred  in  August  and  September.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  aided  by  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  cultivale<l  the  island  to  the  very  summit,    others  have  come  down  to  us.    The  best  edition  is  saiti  t 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  tiourisbing  and  wealthy  of    be  that  of  Haverkamp.  Leyden.  1729,  12mo.,  improved  U 
all  the  Caribbee  islands.    The  principal  article  of  cultiva- 
tion is  tobacco,  but  they  grow  likewise  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton.    The  island  has  great  abundance  of  hogs,  goats 
rabbits,  and  poultr)-  of  all  Kinds,  not  only  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  but  for  the  suppiv  of 
the   neighbouring  colonies,  with  which  they  are  said  to 
cai'ry  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade,  the  situation  of  the 
island  being  remarkably  convenient  for  that  purpose.  This 
mav  be  one  ground  of  the  very  iealous  policy  of  the  Dutch, 
which  is  far  more  strict  than  tnat  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  of  the  islands.    The  only  landing- 
])lace,  naturally  difficult  of  access,  is  further  guarded  by  a  fort, 
and  fortified  so  as  to  render  it  impregnable ;   nor  has  any 
thing  been  neglected  to  render  every  part  of  the  island 
equally   fo.     Strangers  therefore  being  nearly  excluded, 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  ioternal  affairs  of  the  island 
and  of  the  riches  with  which  it  abounds. 

St.  Eustatius  became  the  property  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
right  of  first  occupancy ;  the  States-General  granted  it  to 
f>omo  merchants  at  Flushing,  and  it  was  first  settled  about 
the  year  1600.  In  1665,  when  the  English  were  at  war 
with  the  Dutch,  the  latter  were  dispossessed  by  an  arma- 
ment sent  from  Jamaica.  In  the  sequel  France  and  Hol- 
land having  forme^l  an  alliance,  St.  Eustatius  was  recon- 
quered fh)m  the  English  by  a  combined  force,  and  the 
French  kept  a  garrison  in  the  island  till  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
wlien  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  the  French  expelled  the  Dutch  from  St  Eus- 
tatius, but  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Sir  Timothy 
Thornhill,  who  granted  them  only  their  lives  and  baggage, 
and  left  a  small  English  garrison  for  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch,  who  again  recovered  the  entire  possession  of  the 
i:»land  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  They  kept  it  till  1781, 
Tvhen  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  restored  at  the  peace 
^n  1783.  The  English  again  took  it  in  1801,  and  gave  it 
iKick  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

EUSTYLE.    [CiTiL  Architkctttbe] 

EUTO'CIUS,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  Ascalon,  in 
Palestine,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  550.  He  was  pupil 
of  Isirlorus,  the  architect  who  designed  and  chiefly  built 
I  he  celebrated  church  (now  the  mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantitioplc;  and  he  became  ultimately  one  of  the  most 
«iistin'.;uis)ied  geometricians  of  his  time. 

It  wxs  the  general  custom  of  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical authore,  during  the  decline  of  learning,  to  give  their 
\ i<w«»  and  their  discoveries,  where  they  made  any,  in  the 
f>ria  of  commentaries  on  s*>me  earlier  writer,  ^utocius, 
'■'  '    Prr)clus    and    others,   delivered    his    views    in    this 
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i»ay ;  and  like  them  he  furnishes  some  valuable  contribu- 
tion* to  the  history  of  mathematical  science  amongst  the 
Grcfkn. 

The  cr»mmentaries  of  Eutocius  on  the  works  of  Archi- 
mcflcs  an<l  Ap*»Ilonius  are  the  only  works  by  which  he  is 
kn»  wn  lo  m'j'lem  reailers.  His  commentaries  on  Apollo- 
nniH  were  puhl^hed  in  Halle>*ft  Oxford  e<lition  of  the  works 

*  Miat  author,  1710  ;  and  those  on  Archimedes  in  various 
ons,  from  that  of  Ba^l,  1544,  to  that  of  Oxford,  1792. 


Verseik.  Leyden,  176*2,  2  vols.  8vo. 

EUTYCHIANS.  a  sect  of  Christians  which  began  r 
the  East  in  the  fifth  century.  Eutyches,  its  repute:: 
founder,  though  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  »aid  i> 
hove  existed  before  {de  Euiychianitmo  ante  Euiychtn,  b> 
Christ.  Aug.  Selig,  and  also  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Ortr^t 
talis,  tom.  L,  p.  219),  was  a  monk  who  lived  near  Coa»;an- 
tinople,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  austerity  and  sanc- 
tity. He  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  lie  came  o\it 
of  his  retirement,  a.d.  448,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Nestoriaiis 
who  were  accused  of  teaching  '  that  the  divine  nature  v:« 
not  incarnate  in,  but  only  attendant  on,  Jesus»  being  sup.r 
added  to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  was  fbrmirl;' 
an  opinion  however  which  Nestorius  himself  had  disavovivd 
In  his  zeal  for  opposing  the  error  ascribed  to  the  NeatonaiiN 
Eutyches  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  .n 
Christ  there  was  'only  one  nature,  that  of  the  inau'  ■; 
Word,'  his  human  nature  having  bepn  aWrbed  in  a  aiau:'L : 
by  his  divine  nature.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylat^uni,  v '  . 
had  already  opposed  the  Nestorians.  denounced  £ut)cl.c? 
before  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  by  FlaviaJi^s 
bishop  of  that  city.  That  assembly  condemned  £ut>cbi^. 
who,  being  supported  by  friends  at  the  court  of  Theodo^;u> 
H.,  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  was  soon  afi*T 
convoked  by  the  emperor  at  Ephesus,  ad.  449,  under  iht 
presidency  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  8ucce^y^r 
to  the  famous  Cyril,  who  had  himself  broached  a  doctrr^r 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eutyches.  The  majority  of  iL.- 
council  tumultuously  acquitted  Eutyches  and  condemnci. 
Flavianus ;  the  bishops  opposed  to  him  were  obliged  t . 
escape,  and  Flavianus  was  cruelly  scourged  by  the  soldiers . 
it  was  in  short  a  scene  of  disgraceful  violence,  which  earu^i 
for  the  council  of  Ephesus  the  name  of  '  a  meeting  « f 
robbers.*  Flavianus  appealed  to  Leo  the  Great,  bishi>p  i  i 
Rome,  who,  in  his  answer,  condemned  the  doctrine  f 
Eutyches,  but  coidd  not  obtain  of  Theodosius  the  conv^.-ca- 
tion  of  another  council.  After  the  death  of  that  empcrvr. 
his  successor,  Marcianus,  convoked  a  council  at  Chalced«»ii. 
A.D.  451,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  CBCttmcnt>  •< 
council  of  the  Church,  and  which  the  pope's  legatee  a;- 
tended.  By  this  assembly  the  acts  of  the  councQ  of  £pbesu> 
were  annulled,  Dioscorus  was  deposed  and  banished,  an«i 
Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished  by  the  empecor 
was  again  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  aftit 
The  doctrine  was  at  the  same  time  expounded  that  *  .i> 
Christ  two  distinct  natures  arc  united  in  one  person*  ai.>i 
that  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.  EutycLct 
died  in  exile ;  but  several  monks,  especially  in  Syrial  c^  if 
tinned  the.  schism,  and  having  found  a  protectress  in  xtf 
emraess  Eudocia,  the  widow  of  Theodosius,  who  was  hvir.^ 
in  Palestine,  they  became  more  daring,  and  excited  tb.' 
people  against  the  partizans  of  the  council  of  Chalrvd  *k 
whom  they  stigmatized  as  Nestorians.  The  emperor  vs^ 
obliged  to  send  troops  to  repress  these  disorders.  T"  • 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  was  perpetuated  in  the  East  un«ic  r 
certain  modifications,  or  rather  quibbling  of  words,  wh.-ci. 
caused  the  sect  to  be  subdivided  under  %*arioua  name« 
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•11  bowever  comprehended  under  the  general  name  >  of 
Konophysites,  or  believers  in  one  nature.  (Asseroani, 
*  de  Monophjsitis,'  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  ii.  of  his  Btbh'o' 
iheca  OrientaliB,  and  Albufanragius's  arguments  in  fiivour 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  same  vol.,  pp.  288,9.)  In  the  sixth 
centuiy  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  fiutychian  doctrine 
by  one  Jacob,  a  monk,  surnamed  Baradsus,  who  reconciled 
Ihe  various  divisions  of  the  Monophysites  throughout  the 
East,  and  spread  their  tenets  through  Syria,  Armenia,  Me- 
sopotamia, and  Egypt,  found  supporters  amon^  several 
prelates  (among  others  in  the  bishop  of  Alexanaria),  and 
died  himself  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.d.  588.  He  was  considered 
AS  the  second  founder  of  the  Monophysites,  who  assumed 
from  him  the  name  of  Jacobites,  under  which  appellation 
they  still  constitute  a  very  numerous  church,  equally  sepa- 
rate from  the  Greek,  the  Roman  or  LAtin,  and  the  Nestorian 
churches.  The  Armenians  and  the  Copts  are  Jacobites,  and 
so  are  likewise  many  Syrian  Christians  in  contradistinction 
to  theMelchites,who  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Jacobite 
oongregations  are  found  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Monothelites  who  appeared  in  the  seventh  century 
have  been  considered  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Eutychians  or 
Monophysites,  though  they  pretended  to  be  quite  uncon- 
nected with  them.  They  admitted  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
explaining  that  after  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  person 
there  was  in  him  only  one  will  and  one  operation.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Monophysites  with  the 
orthodox  church,  and  it  succeeded  for  a  time.  It  was  ap- 
proved of  by  many  eastern  prelates,  and  even  by  Pope 
Honorius  I.,  in  two  epistles  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Councils. 
But  the  successors  of  Honorius  condemned  the  Monothelites, 
and  Martin  I.,  in  a  bull  of  excommunication,  a.d.  649,  con- 
signed them  and  their  ^patrons  (meaning  the  Emperor 
Constans,  who  protected  them) '  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.' 
Constans,  indignant  at  this,  caused  his  exarch  in  Ittuy  to 
arrest  Martin,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  the  Chersonesus. 
At  last,  under  Constantino,  who  succeeded  Constans,  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  sixth  oecumenical 
council.  A.  D.  680,  condemned  the  Monothelites,  and  with 
them  Pope  Honorius  himself.  (Mosheim,  The  Acts  qf  the 
Councils ;  and  Bossuet,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Declaration 
qfthe  Gallican  Clergy,  1682.) 

EUXINE.    [Black  Ska.] 

EVA'(K)RA.    [MkdusaJ 

EVA'GRIUS,  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Syria,  about  the 
year  536,  practbed  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  brilliant  reputation.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
qusstor,  and  filled  other  pubUc  officer.  He  wrote  an  eccle- 
siastical history  in  six  books,  beginning  with  a.d.  431,  about 
the  period  where  the  histories  of  Socrates  and  Theodoretus 
terminate,  and  continuing  to  the  year  593.  His  work  is 
spoken  of  favourably  by  Photius.  Evagrius,  though  not 
always  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  yet  shows  greater  discrimi- 
nation  than  Socrates ;  he  consulted  the  original  documents, 
and  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  impartial.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  pro&ne,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history. 
His  work  was  published  by  Robert  Estienne,  and  afterwards 
by  Valois,  Pans,  1679,  in  an  improved  edition  founded  upon 
two  different  MSS.  It  was  published  again  with  notes  at 
Cambridge,  1720. 

EVALb,  JOHANNES,  the  most  distinguished  poetical 
genius  produced  by  Denmark  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  November  18th,  1743.  His 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  that  city,  possessed  con- 
siderable theological  attainments,  but  was  prevented  by 
ill  health  from  acting  as  preceptor  to  his  sons.  Johannes, 
therefore,  the  secona  and  most  gifted  of  the  three,  was 
shortly  before  his  father's  death  (1754)  sent  to  Slesvig, 
where  his  tutor  left  him  entirely  to  his  own  choice  of  books 
for  his  leisure  reading.  Among  these  were  translations  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  and  '  Tom  Jones,'  the  former  of  which 
so  captivated  his  imagination  that  he  proposed  its  hero  as 
a  practical  model  to  nimself,  and  when  no  more  than  1 3 
vears  old,  eloped  with  the  view  of  making  his  way  to  Hol- 
land, and  there  eet  on  board  ship  for  Batavia ;  but  he  was 
overtaken,  and  his  project  frustrated.  He  was  still,  how- 
ever, left  as  before  to  inflame  his  fancy  with  romantic 
reading  and  with  legendary  lore,  including  that  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  as  well  as  of  northern  &ble  and  mythologv.  In 
reading  the  classics  it  was  the  adventurous  part  that  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention :  indeed  he  had  at  that  time  no  relish 
xhatever  for  the  beauties  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  he  him- 
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f  elf  has  acknowledged  in  his  fragmentary  autobiography. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  of  exc^ingly  weak  fhime  of 
body,  he  longed  to  devote  himself  to  a  military  career,  and 
the  war  then   carried  on  between  Pt-ussia  and  Austria 
afforded  an  opportunity ;  but  his  mother  would  not  consent 
to  his  entering  the  army.    Soon  after,  his  thoughts  were  for 
a  while  diverted  from  such  views  by  a  very  different  object. 
He  suddenly  became  violently  enamoured  with  a  young 
lady,  a  relation  of  his  step-father's,  for  his  mother  was  now 
married  again,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Arensc,  and  his  passion  for  whom  he  has  described  in  the 
most  glowing  colours ;  a  passion  which,  althougli  hastily 
conceived  was  lasting  in  its  effects,  and  which,  although  the 
source  of  heartfelt  bitterness  to  him — since  Arense  be- 
stowed her  hand  upon  another — while  it  cast  a  shade  of 
melanchol}^  over  his  whole  life,  had  a  favourable  influence 
on  his  poetical  talent,  producing  in  hira  that  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  pathos  which  discovers  it»elf  in  his  '  Baldei-s  Dud' 
(Death  of  Balder).    At  this  period,  however,  poetry,  at  least 
authorship,  formed  no  part  of  his  plans.     Dissatisfied  with 
being  beneath  his  step-father's  roof,  he  joined  with  his  elder 
brother  in  the  scheme  of  entering  the  Prussian  8e^^ice  as 
hussars.    The  latter  returned  after  reaching  Hamburii;,  but 
Johannes  proceeded  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  enlisted,  but 
was  received  only  as  a  foot-soldier.    In  consequence  of  thin 
disappointment  he  deserted  to  the  Austrians;    sened  in 
Bohemia ;  and  was  at  Dresden  when  that  capital  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Prussians.    On  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  with  the  view  of 
settling  in  that  profession  and  manning,  when  his  hopes  of 
the  latter  were  firustrated,  us  already  noticed.     He  now 
regarded  with  indifference  all  schemes  of  earthly  felicity ; 
and  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he  took  up  his  pen 
and  produced  his  *  Lykkcn's  Temple'  (The  Temple  of  For- 
tune, a  vision),  which  at  once  stampe<l  his  reputation.    This 
was  succeeded  by  his '  Adam  and  Eve,'  a  dramatic  com- 
position replete  with  poetical  energy,  yet  in  many  respects 
defective  and  anomalous.    Conscious  of  its  imperfections, 
he  devoted  two  years  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  the 
best  models,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  some  more 
finished  undertaking.     Having  made  himself  master  of  the 
English  language,  he  carefully  perused  Shakspeare,  with 
whom  he  was  before  acquainted  only  through  Wieland's 
translation.      Ossian  was  likewise  a  favourite  with   him, 
and  when  he  again  took  up  his  pen,  he  composed  his  '  Rolf 
Krage,'  a  tragedy  strongly  tinctured  with  Ossianic  taste. 
It  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  1770 ;  about  which  time 
he  was  attacked  with  a  most  painful  disorder  in  his  limbs, 
that  continued  to  afflict  him  with  little  intermission  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.    Notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  not  only  pursued  his  literary  occupations,  but  wrote  his 
comedy  of  '  Harlequin  Patriot,*  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
abounaing  with  pleasantry  and  satire  chiefly  directed  against 
pseudo-reformers.  In  the  following  year,  1773,  he  executed 
his  literary  chef-d'oeuvre, '  Balders  Dod,'  a  drama  of  extra- 
ordinary poetical  beauty,  and  greatly  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  Danish  language. 
Yet  although  well  receivea,  its  merits  were  not  so  well  ap- 
preciated by  its  author's  contemporaries  as  they  have  been 
since.    Although  it  is  on  this  and  his  other  poetical  works 
that  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  Evald  produced  several 
things  in  prose,  some  of  which — as  his  '  Forslg  om  Pebers- 
vende'  (Project  respecting  Old  Bachelors),  are  replete  with 
shrewd  satire  and  strong  comic  humour,  notwithstanding 
they  were  written  when  he  had  to  contend  both  with  ill- 
health  and  distressed  circumstances.    Their  liveliness  forms 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  seriousness  and  even  melancholy 
that  pervade  his  other  writings ;  in  which  respect  he  pre- 
sents a  parallel  to  the  author  of '  John  Gilpin.'    There  is 
likewise  another  point  of  resemblance  between  Evald  and 
Cowper ;  each  in  his  affliction  met  with  eenerous  svmpa- 
thy  and  succour  from  a  female  friend.    What  Mary  t^nwin 
was  to  the  one,  Madame  Skou  was  to  the  other ;  and  it  was 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  latter  that  the  Danish 

goet  breathed  his  last,  on  the  17th  March,  1781,  after 
eing  confined  during  two  years  to  his  bed  or  arm-chair, 
and  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  two  poets 
may  further  be  likened  to  each  other  for  the  high  moral 
tone  of  their  writings,  vividness  of  conception,  and  happiness 
of  expression. 

EVANGELIST  is  the  Greek  appellation  Euangelistes 
(c^ayyfXitfr^c,  from  cv  andoyycXoc),  which  signified  a  mes- 
senger of  any  good  news,  as  in  Isaiah  xli.  27,  of  the  Sep« 
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tuagint  ven^iuo.    In  the  ant  agen  of  Chmtianity  it  wm  a 
general   name  of  all  thooe  who,  either  by  preaching  or 
vntinc:.  announced   the   'glad   tidings'  of   the  Christian 
reyc'<uion.     The  learned  Hooker,  in   his  *  Ecclesiastical 
P  >Uty/  b.  V.  i  76,  says  that  *  Evangelists  were  presbyters 
whom  the  apostles  sent  forth,  and  used  as  aeents  in  pccle- 
siiuitical  afTairs.'    They  were  similar  to  the  claSs  of  ministers 
wha  in   modern  times  are  known  as  itinerant  preachers. 
The  deacon    (suliordinate  minister)  Philip   is  called    an 
evangelist  (AcUxxi,  8:  see  Grotius  on  the  passage);  so 
Ananias,  Apollos,  Timothy,  and  several  others.    Si.  Paul, 
in  his  eiiiitle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11),  places  evangelists 
in  the  third  rank  of  ecclesiastical  officers;  thus,  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers.     The  use  of  the 
term  is  now  confined  to  the  four  writers  to  whom  the  ca- 
nonical gospels  are  attributed,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  : 
John,  and  the  eospels  themselves  are  not  unfrequently,  * 
though  incorrectly,  called  the  Evangelists.     Sl  Jerome  ' 
states  that  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  are  a  man,  a 
lion,  a  calf,  and  an  ox ;  but  St  Augustine  declares  them  to  I 
be  a  lion,  a  man,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.    {Ezekiel^  i.  5-10 ; 
Bet\  iv,  7.)     Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  •  Dissertation  on  the 
Gospels  •  (vol.  i.  p.  1 26,  &c.),  gives  a  variety  of  learned  and 
critical  remarks  on  the  word  ihayykKitnv  as  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  ^it^Q  bcuhar,  *  l»la  annunciare,'  *  to  announce 
good  tidings.'     (See  the  word  in  Rose's  ed.  of  Parkhursi's 
G/{.  lex.  qf  the  N.  T,  and  a  list  of  works  on  the  Evan- 
geli>its  in  Watt's  Biblintheca  Britannica^  and  Home's  In- 
troduction to  the  Bible.)    General  histories  of  the  four 
£vangeli<»ts  have  been  written  by  Kirstenius,  Spanheim, 
Mollerus,  Florinus,  Schroedcr,  &c» 

KVAPORATION.    [Heat.] 

EVECTION.    [LuNAE  Thkory.I 

EVELYN,  JOHN,  author  of  •  Sylva,*  *  Memoirs,'  &c.. 
was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Wotton,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  born  at  that  place  October  31,  16*20.  He 
received  his  education  at  Lewes'  free  school  and  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1641  he  went  abroad,  and  served  for  a 
short  time  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanders.  Instead  oi  taking 
arms  in  the  royalist  cause,  as  his  family  politics  would  have 
inclined  him,  he  went  abroad  a  second  time  in  1644,  with 
the  king's  permission,  and  spent,  with  one  interval,  the 
next  seven  years  on  the  continent,  diligently  employed  in 
studying  natural  philosophy,  cultivating  his  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  acquainting  himself  with  such  particulars  of 
manners,  trade,  and  manufacture  as  were  most  worthy  of 
notice.  In  June,  1647,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  the  royalist  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  in 
right  of  bis  wife  became  possessed  of  Sayes  Court,  near 
Deptford,  where  he  fixed  his  abode  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1652.  He  lived  in  privacy  and  study  till  the  Resto- 
ration; after  which,  being  much  esteemed  by  the  king 
and  of  some  weight  by  fiimily,  fortune,  and  character,  he 
was  often  withdrawn  from  his  retirement  and  engaged  in 
many  capacities  in  the  public  service.  He  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  on 
the  Dutch  war  breaking  out  in  1664,  commissioner  for  the 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
its  first  institution,  &c.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  through  life  a 
diligent  contributor  to  its  'Transactions.'  His  most  fa- 
vourite pursuits  were  horticulture  and  planting,  upon  which 
ho  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  edition  (1729)  of  his  '  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse 
on  Forett-treee  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his 
Majesty's  Dominions,'  first  published  in  1664.  The  object 
of  mis.  the  best  known  and  chief  of  Evelyn's  works*  was  to 
encourage  planting,  both  as  a  matter  of  national  interest 
and  of  private  adventure.  It  sold  largely,  and,  as  Evelyn 
himsoli  says,  had  no  small  effect.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  the  first  *  Gardener's  Almanac/  containing  direc- 
tions for  the  employment  of  each  month.  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cowley,  and  drew  forth  one  of  his  best  pieces,  en- 
titled '  The  Garden,*  in  acknowledgment 

Mr.  Evelyn's  works  on  the  fine  arts  are :  '  Sculpture,' 
1662,  a  history  of  the  art  of  engraving,  in  which  the  first 
account  is  given  of  Prince  Rupert's  new  method  of  mez- 
xotmto  engraving:  'A  Parallel  of  Antient  and  Modern 
Architecture,'  I6G9:  *  Numi«mata,  a  Discourse  upon  Me- 
dsU,*  1607.  All  these,  though  long  ^superseded,  were  much 
p.^teeraed,  and  were  in  fact  valuable  additions  to  the  then 
t'Xiikting  stock  of  literature. 

By  the  death  of  hw  brother,  in  October.  1699,  Mr.  Evelvn  I 


succeeded  to  the  family  esUte  at  Wottoiv  where  he  die  1, 
February  27,  1706,  full  of  honour  as  of  years.  He  »as  a 
dili:;C<^nt  and  successful  labourer,  in  that  age  of  diseovery, 
in  the  subordinate  departments  of  science;  a  valuable  pio- 
neer, as  he  used  to  call  himself,  in  the  service  of  the  Rov  al 
Society.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  model  for  the  character  of 
a  gentleman.  A  friend  of  the  learned  and  the  eood,  devoid 
of  jealousy,  pious,  beneficent,  intellectual,  deligntinff  in  th«r 
occupations  of  his  station,  yet  always  ready  to  quit  them  fur 
the  public  service :  he  was  respected  even  by  the  court  pra- 
tiigates  to  whom  his  example  was  a  daily  reproach.  To  the 
pre^nt  age  he  is  best  known  by  his  Memoirs,  a  journal  ex- 
tending nearly  from  his  childhood  to  his  death,  which  c«>n- 
tains  much  curious  matter  relative  to  his  travels,  and  to  the 
manners  and  history,  political  and  scientific,  of  the  a^e. 
Many  of  his  letters,  and  the  private  correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  with  Secretary  Nicholas,  and  Clarendon  with  Su 
R.  Browne,  are  subjoined  to  these  memoirs,  which  were 
first  printed  in  1 8 1 8.  (Kippis,  Biog,  Brit. ;  Pr^ace  and  Ap- 
pendix to  Memoirs.) 

E  VERGE  M,  a  town  and  commune  of  East  Flanders^  in 
the  district  of  Ghent,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  citv  of 
Ghent,  in  51*  8'  N.  lat.  and  3°  44'  E.  long.  The  canal  of 
Sas-de-Gand,  which  connects  Ghent  with  the  Scheldt,  parses 
Evergem,  the  little  river  Caele  runs  on  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  south-west  is  the  Ghent  and  Bruges  can  d. 
and  on  the  west  the  Lidve,  which  rises  in  the  north-ca«t 
quarter  of  West  Flanders  and  joins  the  Bruges  canal  nc:^r 
Kvergem.  The  oopulation  of  the  town  is  7790 ;  it  contains 
establishments  for  cotton-printing  and  dyeing,  brewene> 
distilleries,  and  a  salt-refinery.  Cotton  and  linen  weavn^' 
give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1$3*2  \\\c 
town  contained  a  communal  and  six  private  schools:  in  \\\t 
former  67  boys  and  49  girls  were  taught,  and  in  the  latter 
'261  boys  and  211  girls. 

(Vandermaelen's  Dietionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Pn> 
vinre  de  la  Flandre  Orientale.) 

EVE.RGREENS,  in  horticulture,  are  plants  which  sh^nl 
their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer  after  the  new  f^!.- 
age  has  been  formed,  and  which  consequently  are  venki.t 
through  all  the  winter  season  ;  of  this  nature  are  the  ho:i\. 
the  laurel,  the  ilex,  and  many  others.  They  form  a  ri^- 
siderable  part  of  the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in  garde  n-. 
and  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  circumstances  in  which  evergreens  ph\%:>' 
logically  differ  from  other  plants  are  the  hardnesa  of  thi-.> 
cuticle,  the  thickness  of  the  parenchyma  of  their  lea^i- 
and  the  small  number  of  breathing  iiores  formed  on  the  >t.i 
face  of  those  organs.  Tliese  peculiarities,  taken  totrcthtr 
enable  them  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  with  more  suc- 
cess than  other  plants,  but  are  often  not  sufficient  to  proti'^'t 
them  against  such  influences  in  excess.  Hence  we  fina  ihiut 
comparatively  uncommon  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  o 
Europe  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  and  mo^t 
flourishing  in  a  moist  insular  climate  like  our  own.  This^  i^ 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the  pro{'*r- 
tions  borne  by  their  evaporating  pores,  or  stoma  tea,  ai.^1 
those  of  deciduous  plants.  As  far  as  this  subject  has  bev:i 
investigated,  it  appears  that  their  leaves  are  usually  alto- 
gether destitute  or  such  organs  on  the  upper  side,  and  th  :t 
those  of  the  lower  are  mostly  fewer  in  number  and  muih 
less  active  than  in  deciduous  plants. 

The  greater  part  of  evergreens  are  raised  from  mv<«: 
some  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  var.«  - 
gated  varieties  by  budding  and  grafting.  The  soO  in  vihirh 
they  succeed  best  differs  with  the  kinds;  American  ever- 
greens, such  as  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  &c.,  grow  besr  m 
equal  quantities  of  peat  earth,  sand,  and  vegetable  moiiM : 
European  sorts  grow  in  their  greatest  vigour  in  a  fi^Oi 
hazelly  loam,  but  will  thrive  in  fumost  any  kind  of  soil. 

The  operation  of  transplanting  evergreens  may  be  y^z 
formed  with  success  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mi.i- 
summer  planting  has  even  been  recommended ;  it  hour*  vr 
is  a  work  of  necessity  rather  than  propriety,  because  it-* 
success  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather 
after  the  operation;  if  it  be  cloudy  and  wet  for  some  tiuo 
they  may  succeed;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  hot  ar.'i 
dry,  they  are  sure  to  suffer:  for  this  reason,  if  theprartic* 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.    The  com 
mon  holly  however  has  beentoften  known  to  succeed  whe: 
planted  at  this  season,  either  for  hedges  or  as  single  plants. 
The  hollies  in  one  very  remarkable  case,  were  careftill>  du^ 
up  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  removed  to  lan^  trencher 
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Trees. 

Andromeda  arborea  requires  peat;  grows  40  feet  high  in 
North  America. 

Arbutus  Unedo,  the  common  strawberry  tree ;  of  this  there 
is  a  beautiful  variety  with  deep  red  flowers,  and  another 
with  double  flowers,  much  less  handsome  than  cither. 

Acacia  affinis  grows  without  protection  near  Edinburgh; 
dealbata,  lophantha,  and  several  other  New  Holland 
species,  will  flourish  without  protection  in  the  southern 
counties. 

Eucalyptus  rerfoliatat  pulferutenta^  exist  in  the  open  air 
near  Edinburgh ;  they  and  other  species  will  thrive  in 
the  South  and  West  of  England. 

Lis^ustrum  lua'dum,  the  wax  tree,  a  Japanese  plant. 

M:fgvotia  ffrandi/iora,  with  many  varieties;  they  are 
fccarcely  hardy  enough  to  live  in  this  country  away  from 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  except  quite  in  the  south ;  unpro- 
tected specimens  exist,  however,  near  Edinburgh. 

Shrubs  or  Bushes. 

Atidronieda.  The  handsomest  species  are  A.  Catesbtsit 
angustifolia,  Mariana,  which  is  rather  tender,  ptUveru- 
lento,  sjieciosa^  snaijioribunda,    Rc<|uire  peat  soiL 

Aretostaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  a  trailing  plant. 

Ammyrsine  Lyoni,  a  beautiful  little  American  busli,  re- 
quiring peat. 

Berberis  aquifoliwn^  fwicicularis,  repemt,  Asiatica^  aristata. 
[Bekderis.] 

Bupleur'um  /ruticosum  stands  the  sea-breeze  well  upon 
chalky  cliffs.  . 

Cistus,  all  the  species.  They  ore  quite  hardy  if  planted 
where  wet  cannot  lo<lge  in  winter,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  sun  in  summer. 

Colletia  spinosa, 

Cvioncaiter  microphylla  and  rotundtfolicu,  small  bushes. 

Cytisus  scoparius,  common  broom  ;  there  is  a  double  va- 
riety ;  alhus,  the  Portugal  white  broom. 

Duf  hne.  All  handsome,  the  following  the  most  so :  Lau- 
reula,  the  spurge  laurel,  grows  well  beneath  trees; 
pontica,  with  pale  green  fhigrant  flowers ;  and  Cneontm, 
or  Garland  flower,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  sweetly 
perfumed  p.ants  in  the  world,  but  not  to  be  cultivated 
except  in  a  dry  peaty  soil  and  a  well  ventilated  situation ; 
late  spring  frosts  injure  it  so  much  that  it  is  not  worth 
cultivating  in  valleys. 

Duvaua  dependens,  and  some  others. 

Iirica  Australisy  cameo,  stricta^  Mediterranea,  codonodes. 
[Erica.] 

Escailonia  rubra,  illinito,  montevidetisis,  handsome  South 
American  shrubs.  Bees  take  great  delight  in  the  blos- 
soms of  the  last ;  the  second  species  smells  very  strongly 
of  mclilot. 

Guffya  cl/iptica,  with  long  poDdulous  catkins  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour. 

Genista  tinctoria^  the  dyer's  broom,  with  a  few  otliers. 

Ileliantficmwn  of  all  kinds,  to  cover  rockwork,  or  ground 
where  the  wet  does  not  lodge  in  winter. 

K(dmia  latifolia,  angustifolia,  especially  the  first ;  require 
peat. 

Lavanduia  spica  and  latifolia,  common  lavender. 

Ledum  latifoliuni,  or  Labrador  tea,  and  palustre;  low 
bushes  requiring  peat. 

Mtnzicsia  pvlifolia  or  Irish  heath ;  there  is  a  white  variety. 

Myrtus  communis,  and  its  varieties;  lives  out  of  doors 
south  of  Loudon. 

Prunus  Laurocerosus,  the  common  laurel ;  lusitanica^  the 
Portugal  laurel. 

Pittusporum  J^MrOf  quite  hardy  south  of  London ;  sweet- 
scented. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  common  rosemary. 

liliododendron.  Numerous  varieties  are  to  be  procured; 
those  of  ponticum,  maximum^  and  cataubiense  are  the 
most  robust;  hybridufn  obtained  between  the  Indian 
and  American  species  is  less  hardy;  ferruginewn  and 
hirsutum,  dwarf  alpine  species ;  campanulatum,  a  North 
Indian  species. 

tipartiwn  Junceum,  Spanish  broom;  and  acutifoliumt  a 
Turkish  broom. 

Viburnum.    Of  the  Laurustinus,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 

evergreens,  there  are  three  species ;  F.  Tinus,  the  oom- 

mou  Lauru.-«tmus,  the  hardiest ;  V.  lucidum,  with  shining 

tfs,  rather  larger  and  more  delicate;  V,  strictum,  with 


upright  shoots,  more  hairy,  and  the  least  hardy  of  the 

three. 
Ulex  Europaus,  the  common  furse ;  a  double  variety,  which 

is  particularly  handsome;  and  U.  «/nWu#,  the  Irish  furze, 

a  smaller  species,  which  does  not  flower  abundantly. 
y'ucca.    Several  species  quite  hardy.    They  oidy  require  to 

be  grown  in  places  wnere  water  does  not  sta^pate  to 

winter ;  Y.  gloriosa,  JUamentosa,  Draeomtfjbccidat  and 

superbOf  are  the  handsomest  species. 

Twiners  or  Climbers. 

Bignonio  capreolcUa,  with  duU  brownish-red  trampei>shaped 

flowers ;  rather  tender. 
Caprifoliumflexuotum,  gratum,  j€gxmieum,  $empervir€ns  ; 

all  handsome  honeysuckles. 
Jaxminum  revolutum  and  officinale,  the  common  white 

jasmine. 
Vtnca  major  and  minor,  the  larger  and  smaller  periwinkle ; 

trailers. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS.  This  name  is  popularly 
given  to  certain  plants  whose  flowers  have  the  property  of 
retaining  their  brightness  and  colour  for  many  months 
after  being  gathered.  They  owe  this  quality  to  a  hardnci:> 
of  their  tissue,  which  has  exceedingiv  little  moisture  to 
part  with,  and  which,  consequently,  does  not  collapse  or 
decay  in  the  progress  of  acquiring  perfect  dryness.  It  u 
gencmlly  in  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  composite  PJ^uu 
or  in  the  bracts  of  others  that  this  property  resides.  Tho^ 
who  wish  to  possess  such  plants  will  easily  find  the  following 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country. 

Hardy  annuals.  Helicnrysum  braeUatum  (yellow x 
Xeranthemum  annuum  (purple  or  white). 

Hardy  perennials.  Antennaria  dioica  (pink),  iripUnervis 
and  margaritacea  (white).  Jmmobium  alatwn  (white). 
Gnaphalium  stivcftas  and  arenariwn  (yellow). 

Tender  annuals.  JRhodanthe  Manglesii  (redX  Moma 
nitida  (yellow),  Gompkrena  globosa  (purple). 

Greenhouse  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  Astebna  exi- 
mium  (crimson),  Helichrysum  argenteum  (white),  ericoidet 
(pink),  sesamoides,  proli/erum,  and  others  (purple). 

EVESHAM,  a  borough  and  market<town,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Blaeken- 
hurst,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  15  miles  south-east  from 
Worcester,  and  96  north-west-by-west  fivm  London.  Eve- 
sham was  formerly  called  '  Eovesham,'  or  '  Eovesholme,*  an 
appellation  derived  from  '  Eoves,'  a  swineherd  of  Etrwu 
bishop  of  Wiocii,  who  was  superstitiously  supposed  to  Iia\« 
had  an  interview  with  the  Virgm  Mary  on  this  spot.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  an  abbey  that  was  founded  here  m 
709,  and  deai<uited  to  the  Virgin. 

The  abbot  and  the  convent  received  numerotts  grants  of 
land,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  privilqees  from 
various  kings  and  other  benefactors.  The  last  aobot  but 
one  was  Clement  Lichfield,  who  built  the  isolated  tower, 
now  almost  the  only  relic  of  this  once  celebrated  abbev 
This  tower,  called  the  Abbot's  Tower,  is  a  beautiful  sptv|. 
men  of  the  pomted  architecture  of  the  period  immedi^u*!)* 
7>receding  tne  Reformation  it  is  supported  by  pandU-I 
buttresses,  adorned  with  windows  having  rich  ogee  m'.'ulci 
iugs,  and  sunnoimtcd  by  open  embattled  pampcts  and  i  i^Ir. 
pinnacles.  It  was  originnlly  intcndtxl  fur  a  campanile.  t>> 
which  purpose  it  was  converted  in  1745.  The  tower  isi  1  i>i 
feet  in  height,  and  is  22  feet  square  at  the  base. 

A  battle  was  fisught  near  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August. 
1265,  between  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  snd 
Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  Leicester  placed  King 
Henry  III.,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  in  the  van  of  Im 
army,  hoping  that  he  might  be  killed  by  his  eon's  tioopv 
who  were  figntiug  for  his  release.  However*  the  king  was 
recognised  nearly  at  the  first  onset  by  the  prince,  who 
rushed  through  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  the  asstslame 
of  his  Either,  and  soon  placed  him  in  safety.  Leioester's 
defeat  was  complete,  and  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  son,  fell 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  corporation  claim  prescriptive  rights  and  privilege^ 
but  they  were  all  confirmed  by  charter  in  the  M  year  o( 
the  reign  of  James  I.  They  had  the  power  of  tiytng  and 
executing  for  all  capital  offences,  except  high  treason ;  and 
as  late  as  1 740  a  woman  was  burnt  for  petty  treason.  A 
court  of  record  is  held  every  Tuesday  for  the  recovery  uf 
debts  to  100/. ;  a  court  of  session  is  also  held  for  the  bo^ou^h 
on  the  Friday  after  the  county  quarter-sessions.  The  bo- 
rough returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  23nl  of 
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i^^r^  i/a»*r  i.  a.  ir  lu?  ^  ii  ii*r»..  n,  t  »!•  *jiar*«rt 
•:.-'  "./»  'a'Ti^  -^^  r-'"*^  n.-fim  ir,'i»rr*»rt  «  m  niv>ran^*i*Tir. 
w.  '^  iT -••*•■*  '•-•'  ••^  '-'^^  ,-*..-  ^  utrnpnr  n  \:i*  tani^  n 
r.  /-i  V  •  •^-4-u.r.*^  ^"..it  1*  irt-aj».  .•«  n  r  fU^^r:i  I.*- 
tr  ««7-*.;;*f   lira.  «;a.u  ii    .li»    r;iu   ^    nu  r-»-^   irt    Ji»  .^*^  H 

t  .-   im--  »n  «  u-w^    t*>':^.f    u»  Vm.    *-:.i:n:. :»•'!,  i.i'l  fiia*.    :i* 

*.  '-^rui^.i    »r  ^.' ^   't\    !*►  «;i!i"«»ir  -^fi***".*"*  '.lar  i'ii*i 

9    -^n   Wot  *r^n  *.••!     n    i:v.'    . :  .-»^.'it»"'    jr**"'?^' -^  ji 

•  ...-1   wvi- *!*  •n.A.  *  '»    »r'  »*i   I*  '**   '.'"1.   V:i*.ni«.n'»     j 

•  •»^  *►' v*^n  •*•  ;*.-#-*  T '.»•  *.».'••*•'  .f  i".***"-.!  Tn'aili-iT  "tv 
'  *►  •-  '.1  'u\n  ;»»  ««  1  '-r:  .'.-  •  .  .  /  •'  ii-n  **#;'  ¥•«•:  :iar:.rai 
'»  -.*•'«••.  *r  »•■***'  v  !»•.»>•*  .-J*  »^  ZuT  i:f;mj*»»  17  me 
♦••.«'.  u-*  .♦•<  v  ♦«•  .'  :.•'  T  :  .•  •  ir»  ".,  •*»  \i*r'f\t*fi  h«  •'« 
;.-•     » .!*►    !*►  'i  *•  •/ <  i'»-.f^    .LIT  •.'.»?  ;-.».tf-i  n  •»!*  ta.ue 


.1'  'ii»  '^r^riM  if  t.if.TT-nt  --iir*  »r  r^^te*!  by  having  the 
tK^i  1^  1  *i*:i  ▼-..ir'ji  txzM  'ViX  *ii  'hfTX.  Sworn  copies  art 
.-I.:*-— orj  x.v'-it  ."  ...  u  :u-.«  »"*ii  iuth«nticate  ihem 
i-j'.a  Kft-a.  V  ien  'Uf*  ir-s  .i-i*i*»*^  ji  erdeik'e.  GlLce 
-■nrtu  ir»  ♦-.•  't*«  -»r'.;I«^t  ■»  w  "~ie  inii  vrunte  br  an 
iff.i*^  ^-i.-.r^^t"  •.iir;-'.-'i  '»r  Ma:  j:.-?*  -<s  b»  »a  officvr  '»f 
'lie  V  »i.-  ..  ¥  i.'-n  .1*?  r-r*  -  ia  >:•  ^4.  C>artisn  and  dL*c4» 
ir»  -J-.-**?!  "p*  •*.:•»  Tr-  ft.u-  n  if  '::»f  .n»«ri'n«»'t  aixi  pror>f 
:f  't?  *-tAr-:- .  fi  .v  •!,•  larr  m  '■;♦•  'lAryM  '•ith  it;  J>ui 
▼  irfT*  '.^  1. ,*•.:!  :i»*n:  **  p*  laa  i..*t  j*^.-^  il»l,  the  e\c- 
"I'l.a  ii**^  "uir  V  I'-.'-.^L  r':e  p*n»t  il  rile  w  that  the 
v-<»-  :a.  £tt^  31  LtT  le  i^*i  u'^i/l.  '•:  :~e  prrn'^ple  alrea'l? 
I..  :  ii^  ',y  .f  r4  jteii^    ^«  nr^r  r"*  flt'^*»T»:  *:•-.!  ihi*  is  *iiUieoi 
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I-  »  V  ;•»*  v»-«<.n  v.:i'.  a  v. -.v.     .r  •»  *  .*>•••,  -v.ien  ne  h 

.♦   >.  •/♦  .*•' i-jr,  '^  */.*  */^f  *-iij>-*»i^    r..  or*'*    .■'^?^   l-n]^ii.'*^ri 

•  -  ■•  .♦  v/.  f./'*'»*-  'rf,  V.  '.^  ».".'> r«f/ryi  i3  r..<^  ..r.r.^  ihit  ill 
^  •-  .'>'^A  »*.  ^.".  ^ft   '/^  y.7»"i    .p^.r.  *r.*i  fart  .n  d.-^r  .> 

»•   •.  '.  •/*  ^-A  x^ ,  kx,  f.r  ..'.iU.'/'*i,  *f  Xz.*^T^  arc  ♦^i^^ral 

•  1  •  •  /  »  ".'.'Tw^r*  I//  a  'i'^  '/f  ot.viT  rr,r,:rvi^  iz  lA  r^A 

*.•-!  -m  v«\'.v,f. ,,  •»%.♦•&  j»  a  t'af;*r.v.er".t  on  ria;h  of  what  an 
4-VA-  ♦  j^-v.f.  L>«<  ta/i  fe<;<*:*^*...^  a  fai.t  Xtt  be  prr.ed,  »,  in 
/'',.«T*I   et'.  yl^d  ftr,*r.  ofi  *he  zr^urA  tnat  the  w;rneM  to 

•  #^  */-  ,*:  f4.*t  ^^^  Tff^.  'l^r.ar*?  h.«  \u,'%\«:\'^9t  upon  oath, 
*-  <  *,«^/  •>»*'a  ««e  be  >«  av^.'it  fr^m  the  T''M?i-eiain. nation  of 
fr,*r  prtf  »ry>  ^*  t/^  f^e  aff*'*!*e'l  hy  wr*at  he  *Ut/-i.  To  this 
ft  0  r^/»^r*T,  t>*er%  are  the  folliW.riSj  eTrep'ion^  :— I.  Tnc 
'l/'!«r«V/f,«  of  ^rvyfM  wV>  ^rc  m  imm.nf-nt  dar.zer  and 
•*?,'j*'r  li,e  apf«reNer*4i/in  of  vakxnt^AUi  death,  and  Wr*o  are 
f/,*'r^f'/f*  t^^,nA*ifts4  I0  be  %\/^)l:ii^  und^r  a.4  powerful  a 
f*'  <.'/ j»  iwif#<*)//fi  aA  the  ohLf^ation  of  an  oath  ;  2.  The  de- 
*\it*'  'fU%  of  d'T'^^.-a^ted  perv^n*,  and  mvle  against  their 
i;.>f»r«t;  a*,  for  ir.^Unre,  char;firijj  themv^Uet  with  the 
r*'*''.j#1  '/f  r/ion<^  on  a^-^'ount  of  th.rd  p*T»r,r.4,  or  acknow- 
l^Ij(.f.|f  the  (/?i)rn«;nt  of  roon«;y  due  to  lhem^e'.\w;  3.  The 
d'j-  Uf^iutXi  of  d^r'-e  M^d  p*:r*/m*  re^p^rcting  rig}it<4  of  a  public 
r»ii«  r*",  »ijAh  a<  the  Iki lindanes  or  K'-^'^ral  customs  of  a 
rrnfior  'ft  diUnH  ;  4.  Th»*;  de^liratiorift  of  dect^a^ed  peri^ons 
on  f\y^*'%tjtu%  Iff  \i**A\';[T*-e.  or  fa  mil)  orrurrcnres  of  antient 
dit«'  licfore  the  tnt^uiory  of  livm^^  witn»--M;%  «urh  aA  births, 
dMfh*,  Of  marriag^M.  With  r<-^p;rMo  tlie  two  lA>t  excep- 
ItofM.  hfri0>t:\*rT,  evidence  of  declarati<;n4  of  thi^  kind  is  in- 
adfni**iJil#-,  if  th«7  ha\e  In^m  made  />'/♦/  lifrfm  mot  am,  that 
1%.  afc*^  the  matter  to  which  th^-y  rilatc  has  bwome  the 
•iiSj«vt  of  litit('tt|//n. 

in.  H'nttfn  fVtfUnr^  ennmntn  ff  recffriU,  dorumefits 
utider  9^at,  iit  rhnrt^m  and  deedi,  and  trritmfrjt  not  under 
f^'iA— Art*  of  jrtirliamfnt  are  rciords  of  the  highest  nature, 
h'MhK  th«  m<*rnoriaU  of  the  U^islature;  but  a  diitinrtion  is 
tnn'Ui  «ith  re^jMTt  toevid<nre  between  public  and  private 
•lait.li-^.  A  public  statute  re'^uires  no  express  proof  in 
r/iift*  of  ju»tir«^  «?\cfy  one  beinj;  presumed  to  know  the  law 
nliirh  ho  H  bound  to  ob-er^e;  an  to  t hem,  therefore,  the 
ri fall. in  of  the  »tntute  itM-lf  1%  in  all  rases  sufficient  But 
tifiNalc  oris  of  iiarhatneni  are  ronsidered  as  doeuments  re- 
InimK  to  individuul«,ttnd  must  therefore  be  proved  byeopies 
rom[»ari'd  with  the  on^iiml  r«»ll  of  parliament.  A* second 
afid  jiifrnar  ^pe^jei  of  records  is  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  ju»lii«,  which   are  prou'd  by  exemplifications,  svorn 


<wTtea"i  It*  :ne  iyi^nenr  ziav  Se  -r^-^^  by  a  copy,  or  if  n  • 
V.':''  *i->*A.  Z9  ,ru  'ejjT  m-  cv  I>  — ?'  artei»ted  mu<>t.  i  . 
j«»r:en^  le  3r-:'"*ft  "JV  >(ie  it  jtsA»z  f  'ii.*  »i.b*cribing  wr- 
I'lr  ./  :^»»  iTTi^r.n^  T.:  :e— ses  be  kid,  or  are  n  •:  r.i 
■rri  sear  =.  .r  1.-*  infimros,  or  for  ;  uv 
jf^KT  rea^^c  ji«»'.'::pK'e^:  ';%  'jtt  '•;  z.'e  e'.  :dencc,  the  c\'-'- 
r;*i,»i  :f  •::e  ie^i  31-i  ':e  *"  *'trd  "^j  pr-*  f  of  the  l'.^'.  i 
f-r.r.x  f  'zii  pafT  T"-*?  rr  '.t  .f  hand- writing.  h\  tlv 
laTf  .f  £'x-i.'.'i-  ■*  ;•»*••.*  ar.  T'i*»*'^»'.r:i  d>  .jf  jt-rsjiu  ^Kll!  •  i 
...  ha.-'i-Tr.''  zz  j*  f"  i-j  •":  *  -•t»ed,  «*  rapir^v^n  of  h.ii.  - 
'':e:-z  j:,ii:.i.--.  >  5  r  l:e  ^.r:-**"  The  course  ia  tin*  1 
wy.^^-^  i**r.  *i..i'::-i  TT.-h  'ie  ir.-i..^z  of  the  individual  .. 
•  c,  ar.'i  v:>i  h-ii  -h^!!  '^  -".  -vrTre,  or  who  has  had  a 
vr.**.*'!  -tirr-i-ipi.-ien'-e  ▼.:*:!  him  «hill  testify  to  bis  h:\  >.: 
izi*  'ijf  d  c':-i*if.t  M  be  zr  •  id  >  ir.  his  hand-writing. 

F.'-.'-a    h-i  i."..  ^"i  -.-iz-u-i-y    f  I'.e  principal  rule*  ««f  cv. 
d»rr.refT  .«^*.-4  Ln  *h-?  Ei^  -h.  Iit  it  w.Il  l>e  obser^^ed  rl  •' 
•he  4.-',r.i  ^^  p wdi'tlv  c\  1--L.e.     Up  n  the  subje^-t  >\ 
ir.*er«5>.»i<i  ■jr;Tr.»*^Ae^,  'r.e  Ut  .i.*--  r.  :t  rr.ere'.y  caution  aiid  u 
-^Tr.*^  f^t:f  13'  :::.:  -.f  e7«?»t::  ':  be  grrtrn,  bat  enlirtdy  r»j 
•hea  fr.d  >-  :z  h^iiji  Trljer«cver  a  p^rcuniarr  interest 
:he   r^:^'-!:  -.f -he  ri^»e,  b. TeT^er  >mall,  is  *hown  to  <  .\.  '. 
So  al*«>  v.'h  respect  M  the  rx^-fpti  <n  of  secondary  and  Iv    : 
sav  rv.-inn-^rf.  it  -aLCocs  no  de^iree  •■»r  kind  of  testim  :n     ' 
ieeor.d-har.d 'e\cept  m  tLe  ca.*e^  abo\e  enmnermte<lK  ^    ' 
e-t'i'-.dr-«  it  ur.ler  a  J  nne'ies  of  cinrj  in  stances.     Tha*  '' . 
**arer*»ent  of  an  in  teres  led  person   is  always  to  be  rete:  • 
w.th  c2diMjiL.  cfien  "xith  s'.>|.ic;  n.  and  of^en  with  d.J^^«.[  • 
may  be  read.ly  admit*ed :  that  ir  sh«mld  be  always*  percn*  >- 
tor/.y  rejected  as  unworthy  to  be  heard  is  a  different  t\ 
much  more  questionable  prop«>sit:cn.     Again,  it  is  true  t.  — 
we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  weizht  to  hearsay  eVid.: 
as  to  direct  testim :ny,  because  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  t\.' 
the  certainty  of  obtaicing  the  truih  is  diminished,  and  li.  : 
the  means  and  cau^e*  of  erp:fr  are  multiplied,  in  prop  rt.  r. 
as  you  remove  from  the  actual  observer  and  add  hiik>  f ' 
the  chain  of  te^tiinvtuv.     '  Anv  teslimonv,*  says  Mr.  L  •£.«.•. 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Degrees  of  Assent,  'the  further  «»ff  •: 
is  from  the  being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  the  I-.~> 
force  and  proof  it  has.     A  credible  man  vouching  hiskiR  •• 
ledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof:  but  if  another,  equally  cred  >/  . 
do  witness  it  from  his  report,  the  testimony  is  weaker ;  an'j 
a  third  that  attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay  is  yet  Un« 
consideralde.     So  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each   rem  %. 
weakens  the  force  of  the  priwf;  and  the  more  hands  the  ♦: 
dition  has  necessarily  pas>ed  throui^li,  the  less  strength  i..I 
evidence  does  it  recei\a-froui  them.^     Admitting  the  jb^t-  i 
of  this  objection  to  the  effect  of  hearsay  e\*idence,  it  n  n 
still  be  questioned  whether  its  absolute  and  uncondit:  . 
rejection  for  judicial  purposes  is  justifiable.     So  a1^o  v  ;, 
resjiert  to  the  Tiiode  of  provini^  hand- writing,  it  mt^ht  ?♦* 
unsafe  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  comparLi^  'ii    ; 
hands  by  persons  of  experience  in  that  occupation,  l*  * 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  proof  should  not  *« 
admissible  in  aid  of  the  present  vague  and  unsatisfac 
mode  of  proof  by  the  general  belief  of  a  witness. 

The  most  plausible  reason  for  the  e.xclusiveness  of  \\  - 
English  law  of  evidence  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  .^ 
trial  by  jury,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  contended  to  U 
safer  to  withdraw  doubtful  evidence  altogether  from  tl  < .  - 
eoukideration,  than  to  leave  it  to. persons  who  are  often  . 
instructed,  and  incapable  of  drawing  correct  distinct!    .• 
upon  the  subject  of  testimony  to  form  a  proper  e.<timate  ••* 
its  credibility.    But  this  reason  is  fninded  upon  an  as«un  >- 
lion  not  just  it: ed  by  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  aeftn>    t 
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proof  «BtiMlly  legalised  are  infallible  guides  to  truth ; 
whereas,  the  truth  is  that  many  of  them  are  quite  as  liable 
to  Usd  to  a  false  conclusion  a^  those  which  are  excluded. 
In  this  state  of  things,  therelbre»  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
son why  all  practicable  means  of  attaining  to  truth,  however 
various  in  their  dejrrees  of  effectiveness,  should  not  be  com- 
mitled  to  juries.  This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  growing  im- 
pression in  the  profession ;  the  inclination  of  the  courts  of 
late  years  being  to  let  in  as  much  light  to  a  cause  as  pos- 
siblei  and  to  regard  objections  to  evidence  rather  as  matters 
ni  credibility  upon  which  juries  may  exercise  their  judg- 
ment, than  of  competency  to  be  wholly  withdrawn  fh)m  their 
roiibideration. 

In  the  article  Equity  a  reference  is  made  to  the  present 
licud  of  EviDSNCB,  and  we  shall  accordingly  brietly  state 
(he  manner  of  ascertaining  facts  in  courts  of  equity,  which 
dillers  from  the  pi^^tice  in  courts  of  law,  where  the  witnesses 
are  produced  and  examined  orally  before  the  court. 

W  ituesses  in  proceedings  in  equity  are  examined  upon 
Tfritten  in ler rogatories  before  the  examiner  of  the  court  or 
before  commissioners  in  the  C4>untry,  both  examiner  and 
commissioners  being  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  answers  of  the 
tritnesses  to  these  written  interrogatories,  or  their  deposi- 
tions, as  they  are  called,  are  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
form  the  only  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  (ex- 
cept the  defendant's  answer,  if  the  plaintiff  chooee  to  a^^ail 
himself  of  it),  which  is  admitted  at  the  hearing;  of  a  cause.* 
The  interrogatories  are  drawn  by  counsel,  according  to  the 
instructions  which  he  receives  as  to  the  fiicts  which  a  wit- 
ness is  considered  able  to  prove ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  instructions  are  very  defective,  ana  the  counsel  is 
obliged  to  frame  his  interrogatories  as  well  as  he  can,  in 
order  to  elicit  the  proof  of  facts  favourable  to  the  party  for 
vhom  he  is  employed.  Though  each  several  interrogatory, 
when  well  drawn,  is  framed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
some  single  and  distinct  fact,  written  interrogatories  cannot 
from  their  nature  be  otherwise  than  long  and  somewhat 
diHicult  to  comprehend.  In  the  oral  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness, it  necessarily  happens  that  several  questions  must  be 
asked  consecutively  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  in- 
reitigation  into  and  the  establisnment  of  every  important 
fact  to  which  the  examination  is  directed.  Written  inter- 
rogatories must  be  framed  on  the  same  principle,  and  there- 
fore every  subsequent  part  of  an  interrogatory  must  be 
frjmcd  on  the  supposition  of  every  previous  part  being  an- 
swered in  some  way ;  and  consequently,  it  is  hardly  possible 
in  written  interrogatories  to  avoid  what  is  called  making 
ihem  leading,  and  at  the  same  verbose  and  cumbrous. 
These  long  interrogatories,  it  is  proved  by  experienre,  are 
ofien  imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  witnesses,  and  con- 
&e(|uenily  their  evidence  is  to  some  intents  either  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate,  or  both.  The  interrogatories  which 
cither  party  proposes  to  his  witnesses  are  not  known  to  the 
adrorse  party  until  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  on 
both  sides  is  concluded,  when  publication  is  passed,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  copies  of  all  the  depositions  are  delivered  to 
the  litigating  parties  under  an  order  of  the  court 

Under  this  system,  there  is  of  course  no  cross-examina- 
tion, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  for  one  party  does 
not  know  what  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  opposite  party 
have  deposed,  and  cannot  therefore  effectually  examine 
them,  as  in  a  court  of  common  law,  where  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness  fbllows  and  is  founded  upon  what  the 
witness  has  stated  in  his  examination  in  chief.  If  a  party 
to  a  suit  in  chancery  will  cross-examine  a  witness  who  is 
produced  by  his  adversary  for  examination,  he  must  examine 
him  on  written  interrogatories,  without  knowing  what  in- 
terrogatories have  been  proposed  to  him  bv  the  opposite 
party,  and  without  knowing  what  he  has  said  in  his  deposi- 
nous  in  chief.  Such  a  cross-examination  must  be  in  general 
altogether  useless,  and  often  danzerous  to  the  interest  of 
the  party  making  it ;  unless  his  object  is  to  ascertain  that 
the  witness  is  an  incomuetent  witness,  or  unless  the  witness 
is  one  whom  he  would  himself  have  examined  in  chief 
Under  the  33nd  Order  of  the  21st  of  December,  1833.  the 
last  interrogatory  before  that  date  commonly  in  use  is  in 
Aiture  to  be  altered  as  follows :  '  Do  you  know  or  can  you 
■et  fiirth  any  other  matter  or  thing  which  may  be  of  benefit 
or  advantage  to  the  parties  at  issue  in  this  cause,  or  either 
of  them  ?"  Sec.     A  party  however  is  not  bound  to  insert 

*  Tht  •MeQtbm  pf  wriUpn  inttramfnts,  not  ^lU,  mny  be  proved  at  the 
|eafaf  Vy  *tt  •ttetting  wltnew ;  or  where  thv  iTmmnient  i*  not  att<><ited,  the 
SBd-wtittttx  of  ike  fartf  mwy  1m*  «o  proved  altu. 


this  interrogatory ;  an4  indeed  no  great  harm  wiH  result  if 
it  is  never  used.  Owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  a  witness  to  eive  himself  further 
trouble,  particular  affection  to  one  of  the  litigating  partiee, 
or  forgetfulness,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  thi« 
general  interrogatory  would  fail  in  its  object ;  and  so  fiir  ai 
it  has  been  used,  such  is  said  to  be  the  case. 

This  mode  of  ascertaining  fkcts  in  suits  in  equity  is  evi- 
dently very  defective,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able  complaint  and  of  lengthened  inquiry;  but  hitbertp 
nothing  has  been  done  to  amend  the  svstem. 

(See  Minutes  qf  Evidence  taken  otfore  the  Chancery 
Commissioners,  annexed  to  their  Report  (|/*  1826;  and  a 
recent  pamphlet  (1837)  by  W.  A.  Garratt,  entitled  Sugges- 
tions/or Reform  in  Proceedings  in  Chcpicery.) 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  this  subject  further 
will  find  it  discussed  at  ^reat  length  and  with  much  acute- 
ness  in  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence.  The 
full  development  of  the  English  law  of  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  treatises  of  Mr.  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Starkie. 

EVIL  EYE.  It  was  an  antient  "superstition  that  certain 
persons  were  endued  with  the  power  of  iinuring  those  on 
whom  they  cast  a  hostile  or  envious  look.  The  eyes  of  such 
persons  were  supposed  to  dart  noxious  rays  on  every  object 
on  which  they  were  fixed.  This  power  of  injuring  with 
the  eye  was  called  Bascania  (BavKavla)  by  the  Greeks,  and 
FascinahQ  by  the  Romans.  Several  writers  who  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  antients  concerning  it  (as 
Potter,  Archteologia  Gr^cii,  lib.  il  c.  xviii.,  and  Alsarius, 
'de  Fascino,'  Qrmvii  Antiq.  Rom.,  torn.  xii.  p.  885),  may  be 
consulted  for  particulars.  Those  who  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity, or  met  with  any  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and  such 
as  were  too  much  elated  by  praise  and  flattery,  were  mere 
particularly  liable  to  the  eflfects  of ' fascination.  Hence 
when  the  Romans  praised  any  thin^  or  person,  they  used 
to  add,  PraJIscini  or  Pr^fisdne  dtxerim,  to  avert  any 
fascination  that  might  ensue,  and  to  prove  that  their  praise 
was  sincere. 

It  is  remarkable  fhat  the  same  superstition  prevails  to 
the  present  day  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  island,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Greece  it 
is  at  present  called  kako  mati  {koko  ftany,  and  its  effects  are 
averted  by  spitting,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  practised 
by  the  antients  a^sainst  fascination  (Theocr.,  Idyl.  vi.  39) 
and  ill  omens  of  every  kind.  In  Italy  it  is  called  mal* 
occhio,  and  among  the  lower  orders  of  people  its  effects  are 
supposed  to  be  very  powerful  and  fatal  When  praise  is 
bestowed  on  beauty,  riches,  or  any  other  advantages,  the 
person  praised  immediately  exclaims,  'se  mal-occnio  non 
vi  fosse,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  praise  may  not  be 
sincere,  but  proceeds  solely  &om  a  maUcious  intention  to 
injure.  This  exclamation  is  accompanied  with  a  sipn  ol 
the  hand,  or  by  holding  up  pieces  of  coral,  shells,  or  various 
kinds  of  stones  worn  as  amulets. 

The  belief  in  fascination  is  extremely  antient,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  connected  with  the  story  of  Medusa  and 
the  Gorgons,  whose  eyes  caused  immediate  destruction. 
From  this  source  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  probably 
derived. 

Virgil  alludes  to  this  superstition  in  his  third  Eclogue : — 

'  Nescio  qoU  tenenw  ochIii^  mlhl  ftuoinat  egaoe.' 

Scot,  in  his  '  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  has  one  or  two 
passages  relating  to  it  He  says,  p.  35,  *The  Irishmen 
aflflrm  that  not  only  their  children,  but  their  oattle  are  (as 
they  call  it)  eye-bitten  when  theyfall  suddenly  sick.'  It  is 
likewise  mentioned  in  Martin's  'Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,'  in  Heron's  *  Journey,'  vol.  ii.  p.  228, 
and  in  several  volumes  of  the  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scot* 
land,'  as  still  believed  there. 

*  Nothing,'  says  Dallaway,  in  his  'Account  of  Constanti- 
nople,' 4to.  Lend.  1797,  p.  391,  '  can  exceed  the  superstition 
of  the  Turks  respecting  the  Evil  Eye  of  an  enemy  or 
infidel.  Passages  from  the  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside 
of  the  houses,  globes  of  glass  are  suspended  from  the 
ceilings,  and  a  part  of  the  superfluous  caparison  of  their 
horses  is  designed  to  attract  attention,  and  divert  a  sinister 
influence.' 

(MiUingen*s  Observations  on  an  Antique  Bas-reUtf,  on 
which    the   Evil    Eye,   or    Fa^dnum^    %$,   represented  i 
Archceolog^   vol.  xix.  p.  70—74;    Brands    Popidor 
tiquities,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  400—4^^3  ) 

EVIL,  KING'S.    [Scrofula.] 

EVILMERODACH.    [Babyloji,  Histo»v.) 
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EVOLUTE.    riinroLtrra  and  Evolutb.] 

EVOLUTION.    Pnvolution  and  Evolution.] 

EVOLUTIONS,  MILITARY,  are  the  movements  made 
by  any  body  of  troops  either  acting  by  itself  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  or  of 
retiring  from  a  field  of  battle,  or  of  placing  itself  in  a 
position  to  act  offensively  or  defensively  against  an  enemy. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  great  movements  of 
armies  along  their  lines  of  communication,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  developed 
under  the  words  Stratboy  and  Tactics.  The  present 
article  will  therefore  comprehend  merely  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  principal  evolutions  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  an  entire  army,  are 
performed ;  and  will  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the 
movements  of  light  troops  in  the  field. 

Evolutions  of  a  Battalion. — When  a  battalion  formed  in 
line  has  to  march  in  that  order  towards  the  front  or  rear, 
in  order  to  ensure  exactness  in  the  movement  three  direct- 
ing Serjeants  post  themselves  a  little  way  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  line,  and  observing  some  object  in  the  required 
direction,  they  advance  directly  towards  it,  the  battalion 
following  and  keeping  itself  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
march.  While  the  battalion  is  thus  moving  in  line,  the 
two  Hanked  companies  are  wheeled  backwards,  and  made 
to  march  in  files  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  bat- 
talion, in  order  to  cover  it ;  and  on  a  halt  being  ordered, 
they  face  towards  the  enemy. 

This  order  of  march  can  of  course  only  take  place  where 
the  country  is  open ;  when  partial  obstacles  occur,  the  troops 
near  them  necessarily  form  in  file  till  they  have  passed  them, 
and  afterwards  they  wheel  into  the  line ;  but  when  the 
obstacles  are  of  great  extent,  and  occur  frenuently,  it  is 
evident  that  the  march  of  the  battalion  snould  be  in 
column. 

Columns  formed  for  this  purpose  are  designated  columns 
of  companies,  of  subdivisions,  and  of  sections,  according 
as  their  breadths,  or  the  extent  of  their  front,  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  whole,  a  half,  or  any  portion  of  a  company ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  at  open  order,  at  half,  or  at  quarter 
distance,  according  as  the  inter^'als  between  the  companies 
cr  their  divisions  are  equal  to  the  whole,  to  one-half,  or  to 
one-quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  column.  The  order  is 
said  to  be  close  when  the  several  divisions  are  at  the 
distance  of  one  pace  only  from  each  other  in  the  length  of 
the  column. 

The  wheel  from  line  into  column,  and  the  converse, 
when  the  battalion  is  at  a  halt,  must  obviously  be  performed 
by  cau.'iing  the  divisions  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle  on 
their  respective  pivots.  But  when  a  battalion  in  column  is 
on  the  march,  and  it  is  required  to  change  the  route, 
should  the  divisions  be  at  the  full  distances  from  each  other, 
that  is,  at  intervals  equal  to  the  length  of  a  division,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  first  division,  after  having  described  on 
ils  pivot  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  the  new  direction  is 
to  make  with  the  furmer,  should  march  forward  as  soon  as 
the  wheeling  pivot  of  the  next  division  has  arrived  at  the 
like  pivot  of  the  first  division :  the  second  division  then 
wheels  and  marches  in  like  manner,  and  so  on.  The  same 
rule  may  be  followed  when  the  divisions  are  at  less  than 
full  distance,  provided  the  anglo  which  the  intended 
direction  of  march  makes  with  the  former  is  sufficiently 
obtuse  to  allow  the  divisions  to  describe  the  required  angle 
without  interfenng  with  one  another,  otherwise  the  wheeUng 
must  be  made  by  parts;  the  first  division  describing  a 
portion  of  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  required  change  of 
direction,  then  marching  forward  a  few  paces,  and  complet- 
ing the  wheel,  the  other  divisions  doing  the  same  in  pro- 
Sortion  as  they  arrive  at  the  ground  where  the  preceaing 
ivision  performed  the  evolution.  The  wheelings  may  be 
made  upon  either  extremity  of  a  company  or  subdivision, 
and  they  may  take  place  either  forward  or  backward,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  occasionally  also  a  company  is 
required  to  perform  a  wheel  upon  its  centre,  in  which  case 
one-half  wheels  backward,  anci  the  other  half  forward ;  but 
in  all  eases  the  wheeling  pivots  are  to  remain  dressed,  or  in 
one  line. 

When  a  battalion  is  formed  into  a  column  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  an  attack,  it  is  called  a  column  of  mancBuvre ;  and 
when  10  formed  in  order  to  move  along  a  road  or  through  a 
defile^  a  column  of  route.  In  either  case  the  column  mry 
be  m  open  order,  at  half,  or  at  quarter  distance,  or  in  dose 
order;  and  in  the  flnt  formation  the  column  of  course 


occupies  in  lensth  an  extent  of  ground  ecpudtothat  wkieh 
it  occupies  in  line,  minus  the  length  of  the  flnt  division. 
Columns  at  half,  or  at  quarter  distanee,  or  at  dose  order. 
have  the  convenience  of  moving  upon  Veu  space  than  the 
open  column,  with  equal  capacity  of  forming  in  any 
manner  that  may  be  required  for  resisting  an  attack ;  and 
their  compact  order  enaoles  them  to  avoid  the  evils  attend- 
ing tlie  loss  of  distances  which  may  occur  with  an  oprn 
column,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

The  battalion  in  line  may  be  formed  into  a  tingle  or 
double  column :  the  former  upon  or  in  rear  of  either  llanl 
company,  and  the  latter  upon  the  two  centre  companies  or 
the  two  centre  subdivisions.  In  either  case  the  eolnmn  u 
equally  fit  for  its  purpose,  and  the  preference  of  one  to  !{.«- 
other  must  depend  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the  point  ru 
which  the  movement  is  to  be  directed :  the  ainsle  columo, 
however,  can  always  be  diminished  to  the  smauest  degree, 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  defile ;  whereas  the  double 
column,  if  much  diminished,  may  be  in  danger  of  beeominf 
disordered  bv  the  intermixture  of  the  files.  For  an  attar  k. 
the  column  formed  on  the  centre  of  a  battalion  ean  be  rourr 
rapidly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  required  point  than  t 
column  formed  on  one  of  the  wings,  seeing  that  the  dm- 
sions  in  line  have  but  half  the  distance  to  march  through 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  places  in  the  column,  and  a  cor- 
responding advantage  is  ci^joyed  when  the  battalion  has  (•• 
deploy  from  column  into  line. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  front  of  a  column  shouM 
never  be  unnecessarily  contracted,  and  battalions  should  Im* 
so  instructed  as  to  render  it  indifferent  whether  the  fir>t  or 
second  rank  is  in  front,  or  whether  the  right  or  leA  flat '% 
division  (of  the  line)  is  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  but  'm-. 
casions  may  occur  in  which  the  order  of  battle  is  to  b  • 
reversed,  and  then  the  divisions  must  necessarily  cbanct 
their  positions  by  countermarching. 

A  battalion  in  column  at  open  order  is  formed  in  line  )  \ 
merely  causing  the  divisions  to  wheel  upon  their  respect i\r 
pivots ;  but  a  close  column  of  companies,  having  its  head 
already  in  the  aligneraent,  is  deployed  by  causing  the  «v 
veral  divisions  to  move  out  by  files  to  the  right  or  lefi 
parallel  to  the  alignement ;  each  division  having  got  beyotnl 
that  which  was  in  front  of  it  halts,  and  then  marehea  up  t<> 
its  place  in  the  line.  The  deployment  may  take  place  upon 
any  one  of  the  companies,  which  then  remains  at  reat. 

Echellon  movements  are  performed  when  it  it  requirvd 
to  advance  or  retreat  obliquely,  and  when  a  eliang^  is  to  be 
made  in  the  position  of  a  line,  corresponding  to  a  wiieel  vf 
the  whole  about  some  given  point:  the  movements  are 
made  to  the  front  when  an  enemy's  flank  is  to  be  turned. 
and  to  the  rear  when  it  is  required  to  cover  the  flank  of  the 
line  itself.  Echellon  movements  are  the  safest  that  can  U* 
adopted  by  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  as  they  haw 
the  nd vantage  of  preserving  a  general  front  durins:  th(> 
march.  A  direct  echellon,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  formotl 
by  the  diflVreiit  companies  or  subdivisions  marching  fron. 
their  position  in  the  line  towards  the  front  or  rear,  ketrpmir 
perallel  to  that  position,  and  halting  successively  when  ar- 
rived at  the  required  distances.  The  oblique  echellon  i^ 
formed  by  causing  the  different  companies  or  sub(livi$tnr« 
to  make  a  wheel  upon  their  pivots  through  any  an^le  I  *  ^ 
than  a  right  angle,  but  generally  not  more  tlian  one  eighth  •>: 
It ;  the  parallelism  of  the  divisions  being  ensured  by  cauM*:.:: 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  each  division  to  plaee  him^  -if. 
as  the  case  may  require,  before  or  behind  some  gi^en  tile. 
suppose  the  eighth,  from  the  pivot,  and  to  take  a  given  nun 
her  of  paces  on  an  arc  of  whicn  that  pivot  is  the  centre :  thv 
division  is  then  to  wheel  up  to  the  place  where  he  baits. 

An  important  evolution  of  a  battalion  is  that  of  pbr-.n^ 
itself  in  a  square  or  oblong  form,  with  the  men  on  the  fyjr 
sides  facing  outwanls,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  resiftt  aa 
enemy  who  mav  attempt  to  surround  them.  This  figure  i» 
always  formed  hollow,  or  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  in  which 
baggage  or  treasure  may  be  placed  for  security ;  if  other- 
wise, it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  men  would  b« 
useless,  since  they  could  not  use  their  fire-arms. 

When  a  battalion  in  line  is  to  form  a  hollow  square.  ih» 
manoBuvre  may  take  place  upon  any  given  oompanv,  cr 
upon  one  formed  of  the  two  contiguous  subdivisions  as  twii 
ooinpanies,  which  then  for  the  moment  remain  at  i«4 . 
while  the  other  companies  break  out  of  the  line  and  nsarrh. 
some  to  the  front  and  some  to  the  rear  of  the  troope  wW 
are  stationary,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a  eolnmn  of  cefls- 
panies  at  quarter  distance.    The  second  diTision  ia  tb* 
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floliimn  doset  up  to  Uie  first,  and  these  two  fonn  the  firont 
of  ibe  square ;  the  two  rear  diviaions  then  face  outwards, 
the  last  but  one  cloees  up  to  the  last,  and  these  two  form 
the  rear  of  the  square.  The  remaining  divisions  wheel 
outwuds,  and  eonstitute  the  two  sides  of  the  square  or  oh- 
long,  which  is  thus  formed  four  deep.  If  the  square  is  to 
resist  an  attack  of  cavalry,  the  two  front  ranks  kneel  and 
slope  their  firelocks  outwards  till,  at  the  word  of  command, 
they  fire  a  ToUey :  the  men  in  the  two  standing  ranks  fire 
by  files,  or  independently  of  one  another.  It  is  said  that 
Bonaparte,  while  in  £g>'pt,  fi)rmed  his  infantry  in  squares 
whose  sides  were  six  ranks  deep,  in  order  to  resist  the 
Msmeluke  cavalry. 

When  several  battalions  fonn  themselves  into  squares, 
thev  dispose  themselves  either  en  echcllon  or  in  two  lines, 
each  square  in  the  first  line  being  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  interval  between  two  squares  in  the  second  line ;  by 
which  means  the  fire  of  one  square  may  defend  the  face  of 
another. 

Squares  mav  be  reduced  to  columns,  and  these  to  line, 
by  reversing  the  processes  above  mentioned.  One  sauare 
consisting  of  several  battalions  is  not  recommended,  as 
much  time  would  be  spent  in  its  formation,  and  the  safety 
of  the  troops  might  be  endangered  should  they  be  attacked 
while  so  occupied. 

A  battalion  in  column  may  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
street  or  narrow  pass  where  deployment  is  impossible.  In 
this  GBse,  if  the  column  is  advancing,  the  two  front  com- 
psnies  or  dtvisfions  fire,  the  first  kneeling  and  the  other 
standing ;  after  which,  on  a  &vou{able  occasion  presenting 
itself,  the  whole  column  moves  forward :  if  the  column  is 
to  retire,  the  first  division,  after  firing,  faces  outwards,  half 
to  tiie  right  and  half  to  Jthe  left ;  these  subdivisions  file 
sway  to  the  rear,  where  they  re>load ;  the  second  division 
fires,  then  files  to  the  rear  in  like  manner,  and  so  on. 

Evolutions  qf  a  Regiment  of  Cavalry, — The  movements 
of  cavalry  on  a  field  of  battle,  like  those  of  infantry,  consist 
of  marches  to  the  front  or  rear,  in  line  or  en  echellon ; 
deploying  from  open  or  close  columns  into  line^  and  the 
converse. 

If  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  for  attack  from  an  open 
column  of  divisions  upon  any  particular  dinsion,  those  divi- 
sions which  are  in  front  make  a  wheel  forward  equal  to 
three-eighths  of  a  circle,  and  those  which  are  in  rear  wheel 
forward  one-eighth ;  all  the  divisions  being  thus  parallel  to 
each  other,  they  march  in  this  order  up  to  the  alignement 
on  the  division  which  remained  stationary,  wheeling  into  it 
as  they  arrive.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  column  be  in  retreat, 
snd  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  on  the  defensive  from  an 
open  column  of  divisions,  suppose  on  the  first  division  of 
the  first  or  leading  squadron,  all  the  divisions  are  to  make  a 
wheel  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  in  this  order 
march  up  and  wheel  into  the  alignement.  It  must  be  ob- 
lerved  that  the  line  first  formed  in  these  cases  is  to  be  at 
the  distance  of  two  horses'  length  in  rear  of  the  intended 
alignement,  in  order  to  allow  the  oillcers  in  front  of  each 
squadron  to  dress  the  troops,  which  they  can  do  more 
correctly  than  the  ofiicers  of  divisions  who  are  in  the  line 
itiielf. 

To  deploy  in  line  to  the  front  from  a  close  column  of 
squadrons  for  an  attack,  suppose  on  the  second  squadron ; 
all  the  squadrons  except  this  break  into  divisions  by  threes, 
IS  it  is  called  (that  is  into  divisions  consisting  of  three 
horses  in  each  of  the  two  lines) ;  the  di\isions  of  the  first 
squadron  wheel  a  quarter  circle  to  the  right,  and  march  in 
that  order  till  they  get  beyond  the  squadron  on  which  the 
hneis  to  be  formed;  the  third  and  fourth  squadrons  also 
break  into  divisions  in  like  manner,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
aad  marchi.ng  till  they  get  opposite  their  respective  places 
ia  the  intended  line,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  first  squadron,  and  into  this  line 
sU  the  squaorons  now  march.  But  if  the  line  be  required 
to  be  formed  on  the  rear  of  the  regiment  when  in  retreat, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  suppose  on  the  fourth  squadron, 
this  squadron  must  then  change  its  front  by  a  counter- 
nareh,  the  others  break  into  divisions,  wheel  a  quarter 
circle,  and  march  to  the  left  till  they  come  opposite  their 
proper  places  in  the  intended  alignement,  into  which  they 
then  march  as  before. 

The  evolutions  are  made  as  above  stated  when  the  regi- 
ment is  in  column  with  its  right  in  front;  but  it  is  easy  to 
apriiy  the  precepts  to  the  contrary  case. 

The  reason  why  the  squadrons  are  mad6  t6  break  into 
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divisions  by  ttirees  is  that,  since  the  breadth  of  three  horses 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  one,  each  division  of  three 
can  wheel  within  a  space  equal  to  that  which  it  occupies  in 
line :  the  practice  however  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  extension  of  the  files  which  is  produced  when  march- 
ing in  this  order.  Movements  by  the  usual  divisions  or 
sub-divisions  have  been  preferried  on  this  account,  but  the 
former  method  prevails. 

Evolutions  qf  an  Army. — ^The  general  principles  upon 
which  the  evolutions  of  armies,  divisions,  or  brigades  are 
performed,  correspond  nearly  to  those  of  single  battalions, 
when  a  whole  line  has  to  advance  parallel  to  itself,  one  of 
the  battalions  is  considered  as  the  regulator,  and  all  the 
others  should  conform  to  its  movements.  The  commander 
of  this  battalion  must  therefore  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  the  direction  which  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  general  commanding  the  army,  while  the 
fiank  officers  of  the  other  battalions  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  regularity  of  their  own  battalions  by  the  line  of 
the  colours. 

Columns  of  route  or  manoBUvre  are  formed  of  any  number 
of  battalions,  each  in  column  of  companies  or  of  sub-divi- 
sions, in  rear  of  one  another ;  and  if  the  columns  are  at 
close  order,  the  interval  between  every  two  battalions  is 
only  six  paces,  or  the  same  as  if  all  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  line.  If  the  distances  of  the  companies  are  equal  to 
one  quarter  of  the  length  of  their  front,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  battalions  are  twelve  paces ;  but  when  the  co- 
lumns are  at  open  order,  the  intervals  of  the  battalions 
should  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  column,  together  with 
the  six  paces  which  should  be  the  intervals  between  the 
battalions  in  line.  Such  columns  as  the  last  can  instantly 
be  thrown  into  line  by  each  company  making  simply  a 
wheel  on  its  proper  pivot.  When  one  general  column  is 
required  to  form  into  what  is  called  a  line  of  columns,  the 
heads  of  all  the  columns  must  be  placed  in  one  alignement, 
but  the  distances  of  the  several  columns  from  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  of  any  extent,  from  six  paces  (in  which  case  the  columns 
are  said  to  be  contiguous),  to  the  proper  distance  for  de- 
ployment, that  is,  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
column. 

A  column  whose  divisions  are  either  at  quarter  distance 
from  each  other,  or  in  close  order,  can  always  wheel  into  a 
line  of  columns,  because  each  battalion,  in  performing  the 
wheel,  leaves  room  for  the  wheel  of  that  which  is  in  its  rear; 
but  a  line  of  contiguous  columns,  when  the  depth  of  each 
battalion  exceeds  the  extent  of  its  fh)nt,  cannot  for  want  of 
room  be  wheeled  into  a  single  column.  When  such  a 
manoeuvre  becomes  necessary,  the  line  of  columns  must 
open  out  to  the  right  or  left  far  enough  to  allow  the  wheel 
to  be  performed.  When  a  line  of  columns  is  required  to  be 
changed  into  one  column,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a 
march  towards  either  fiank,  the  most  convenient  disposi- 
tion would  be  that  in  which  all  the  columns  in  the  line 
stand  with  their  right  wings  in  f^ont,  if  it  is  intended  that 
the  march  should  be  towards  the  right ;  and  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  towards  the  left,  for  then  a  simple  wheel  to  the 
front  brings  the  divisions  into  the  alignement  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

When  a  column  is  on  a  march,  the  baggage  should  be  in 
the  rear;  or  if,  on  any  account,  it  is  placed  within  the  line, 
it  should  be,  together  with  the  artillery  which  accompanies 
the  column,  in  the  intervals  between  brigades,  and  never 
between  the  battalions  of  a  brigade.  The  preservation  of 
the  original  extent  of  a  column  in  front  is  of  importance, 
and  defiling,  in  order  to  pass  an  obstacle,  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which  it  occasions 
in  fact,  it  will  frequently  happen  that,  on  arriving  at  a 
stream,  a  ditch,  or  a  bank,  the  obstacle  will  be  more  con- 
veniently passed  by  extending  than  by  contracting  the 
fiiont. 

Echellon  movements  of  an  army  are  almost  always  those 
which  are  made  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  ine- 
qualities of  ground  generallv  preventing  large  bodies  of 
troops,  if  it  were  otherwise  adviseable  to  do  so,  fixmi  acting 
against  one  another  in  continuous  lines.  Like  the  echelhm 
movements  of  battalions,  those  of  an  army  may  be  eitner 
direct  or  oblique:  the  former  are  executed  by  advancing 
brigades,  battalions,  or  companies  .parallel  to  and  at  un- 
equal distances  firom  tb€fir  front ;  and  this  advance  may  be 
made  fVom  the  centre  of  the  line  when  it  is  intended  to 
refuse  both  wings  to  an  enemy,  or  ftrom  one  fiank  when  it 
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is  inf  ended  to  turn  that  of  the  enemy.  The  direct  echellon 
may  al<o  be  produced  by  postinj^  columns  in  proper  situa- 
tions, ready  for  deployment,  parallel  to  the  enemy*s  position: 
the  dibtances  between  the  battalions  in  echellon  should  be 
ttufficient  to  allow  them  to  form  squares  checquerwisc,  so  as 
to  flank  one  another. 

Oblique  echellons  of  an  army  are  formed  by  wheeling, 
and  then  marching  in  the  new  directions  so  as  to  gain 
ground  obliquely  towards  a  flank ;  each  of  the  several  bodies 
performing  the  mancBuvre  should  not  exceed  a  company,  as 
It  might  be  hazardous  to  present  one  flank  of  a  large  body 
towards  an  enemy  in  position,  and  thus  expose  the  line  to 
be  enfiladed.  And,  as  the  enemy  would  enaeavour  to  coun- 
teract the  intended  project  of  outflanking  him,  should  he 
observe  it,  advantage  ought  to  bo  taken  of  the  localities 
to  conceal  some  of  the  divisions,  and  to  gain  points  of  sup- 
port  for  the  bodies  placed  in  ad\^nce  of  the  rest  of  tne 
army.  When  it  is  intended  to  refuse  one  wing,  the  bat- 
talions of  that  wing  may  retreat  en  echellon  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  the  artillery  of  that  nart  of  the  line  which  is 
stationary  should  be  ready  to  enfilade  the  enemy  on  his 
advance  towards  the  retiring  divisions.  Movements  of 
attack  may  be  made  in  columns,  which  should  deploy  in 
line  at  from  1200  to  1400  paces  from  the  enemy;  tlie  de- 
structive effects  of  an  enfilading  fire  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  in  column. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  convenient  order  for  an 
army,  whether  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  is  in  column, 
provided  the  columns  can  be  covered  by  the  ground  from 
the  enemy's  artillery  ;  since  it  may  be  readilv  moved  up  to 
any  given  point  of  attack,  while  tne  enemy  has  few  means 
of  judging  where  that  point  of  attack  will  be. 

Changes  in  the  front  of  a  position,  when  under  fire,  are 
best  effected  by  an  echellon  march  of  companies ;  but  when 
the  line  is  extensive,  the  battalions  which  are  most  remote 
from  the  new  alignement,  and  which  may  be  attacked  by 
cavalry  during  the  movement,  should  be  marched  up  in 
columns  of  battalions,  the  divisions  being  at  quarter  dis- 
tances from  one  another. 

The  retreat  of  a  line  is  accomplished  by  causing  each 
alternate  battalion  to  retire,  perpendicularly  to  the  front,  to 
a  certain  distance  towards  the  rear,  not  exceeding  200 
yards,  that  the  divisions  may  be  able  to  support  each  other 
by  their  fires ;  the  remaining  battalions  protecting  the  re- 
treat of  the  others,  and  then  retiring  as  far  as  the  intervals 
between  the  former  battalions,  who  then  retreat  still  f\ir- 
ther,  and  so  on.  The  intervals  in  the  lines  should  be  occu- 
pied by  light  infantry;  and  if  the  enemy  should  press 
oloselvi  the  second  line  of  the  army,  after  the  first  batta- 
lions have  passed  through  it,  must  cx>ntribute  by  its  fire  to 
the  defence  of  the  intervals  in  the  first  line. 

This  retreat  by  alternate  battalions,  or  by  half-battalions, 
is  indispensable  when  it  is  made  over  a  plain ;  and  if  the 
retreat  is  to  bo  continued,  defiles  and  commanding  spots  of 
ground  must  be  occupied  and  defended  as  long  as  possible ; 
by  decrees  the  bodies  may  diminish  their  fronts  and  form 
themselves  into  columns  of  march. 

If  a  gradual  retreat  of  the  whole  line  is  not  intended,  on 
a  flunk  of  the  army  being  attacked,  that  flank  only  may  be 
retired  in  direct  echellon  by  alternate  battalions  or  half- 
battalions,  beginning  with  that  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  flank  attacked ;  the  remaining  battalions  then  retire, 
still  en  echellon,  thus  keeping  the  menaced  flank  refused 
to  the  enemy,  taking  care  that  the  distances  between  the 
corps  are  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
defend  each  other  by  their  fire.  Each  body  must  repel  an 
attack,  if  made  upon  it  by  infantry,  by  a  counter-attack  ;  if 
by  cavalry,  it  may  dispose  itself  in  a  square;  or  a  new  line 
may  bo  formed  in  the  oblique  position,  if  it  be  thought  best 
thus  to  resist  a  general  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  second  line  of  an  army  should 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  first;  the  two  lines 
always  preserving  their  parallelism  and  distance.  The 
second  is  however  frequently  kept  in  a  line  of  columns  of 
battalions,  and  is  made  to  move  in  that  order  even  when 
the  first  line  is  deployed. 

The  most  proper  stations  for  cavalry  are  on  the  wings  of 
an  army,  because  troops  of  this  class  are  unfit  for  resisting 
an  attack;  and  should  they  be  compelled  to  retire  when 
placed  in  the  centre,  there  would  be  led  an  interval  which 
the  enemy  might  immediately  occupy,  and  fVom  thence 
enfilade  the  wings.  This  false  disposition  was  made  bv  the 
French  at  tlie  battles  of  Hochstet  and  Minden,  ana  was 


the  csmse  of  their  defeat  in  those  ftctiooi.  Catilfy 
generally  employed  in  the  operation  of  turning  a  lin« ;  and 
It  is  evident  that  this  manoeuvre  must  be  more  readily  road* 
from  the  nearest  winr  than  from  the  centre. 

Mananivre$  qf  Light  Troopf.— To  the  light  infantry  and 
riflemen,  or  troops  acting  as  such,  are  entrusted  tlie  guard 
of  the  encampments  or  cantonments.  When  an  army  is  cm 
the  march  thev  reconnoitre  the  eountry,  repel  any  parties 
of  the  enemy  which  might  get  between  the  columns  «  hile 
advancing ;  and  they  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  a 
retreat 

When  a  battalion  is  employed  as  light  i'nfiintry,  not  mors 
than  one-third  of  the  men  should  actually  engage  as  skir> 
mishers ;  these  extend  themselves  in  line,  in  two  ranks»  to 
the  right  and  left,  firom  some  given  file,  at  any  distanr^ 
which  may  be  appointed ;  or,  if  no  order  is  given,  at  the 
regulated  distance  of  six  paces.  The  rest  of  tne  battalion 
is  divided  into  parties,  as  supports,  of  which  one  is  usually 
in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  another  is  towards  each  flank; 
and  when  the  skirmishers  have  advanced  about  one  htin* 
dred  paces  to  the  front,  these  supports  follow  them,  and  are 
themselves  followed  by  a  general  reserve.  Each  of  the  sup- 
porting bodies  and  the  reserve  should  be  kept  in  compact 
order ;  and  when  the  skirmishers  retire  upon  their  support, 
they  form  in  sections  in  its  rear;  The  skirmishers  advanc« 
or  retire,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  general  line,  and  they 
should  avoid  standing  exposed  if  any  cover,  as  that  of  ■ 
hedge,  ditch,  or  copse,  ean  be  obtained  on  the  ground :  tbr 
this  reason,  when  obliged  to  cross  an  open  plain,  their  line 
should  make  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  the  spots  where 
they  may  fire  under  cover.  On  open  ground,  they  fire 
kneeling  or  lying  down,  the  fVont  rank  man  discharginf; 
his  piece  first,  then  retiring  in  rear  of  the  second  rank  and 
loading :  as  soon  as  he  has  loaded  he  gives  the  word,  ready, 
in  a  low  voice,  when  the  second  rank  man  fires  and  loads, 
care  being  taken  that  the  muskets  of  both  ranks  are  not 
unloaded  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  appearance  of  cavalry  the  nearest  tupporfpri 
and  the  reserve  move  towards  the  threatened  part«  and 
form  squares ;  the  skirmishers  at  the  same  time  run  to  any 
cover  from  whence  they  may  aid  the  supports  by  a  crov^ 
fire. 

When  light  troops  have  to  advance  across  a  bridge,  ur 
through  a  short  defile,  on  arriving  at  the  bank  of  the  n%iT, 
or  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  defile,  the  skirmishers  lie  down  m 
line  and  fire ;  the  supports,  strengthened  by  the  resenr« 
charge  the  enemy  on  tne  bridge,  or  in  the  defile,  drive  him 
back,  and  then  form  an  extended  Hne  as  skirmi^heni,  whilp 
the  former  skirmishers  pass  the  bridge  or  defile,  and  now 
constitute  the  supports  and  reserve.  In  retreating  the  sup- 
ports pass  first  over  the  bridge  or  through  the  defile,  covcrAl 
by  the  skirmishers,  and  immediately  deploy,  in  order  to  act 
as  skirmishers  themselves;  the  former  skirmishers  then 
rapidly  pass,  followed  by  the  supports,  and  the  whole  form 
in  column  in  rear  of  the  present  skirmishers,  who  then,  by 
their  fire,  protect  the  retreat  if  it  is  to  be  continued. 

E'VORA,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Alentcjo, 
in  Portugal,  is  built  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  open  country,  which  produces  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  and 
is  south-west  of  the  Serra  de  Osa,  which  forms  part  of  the 
range  which  crosses  Alentejo  from  east  to  west.  Svora 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a  college,  two  female  houses  of 
education,  several  good  buildings,  and  a  fine  aqueduct,  at- 
tributed to  Sertorius,  who  for  a  time  made  this  town»  then 
called  Ebora,  his  residence.  Julius  Ceesar,  after  bis  Spanuh 
campaign,  made  Ebora  a  municipium,  with  the  same  nf 
Liberalitas  Julia.  There  is  now  at  Evora  a  handsome  tempk 
of  the  Roman  period,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  io 
Diana:  the  front  presents  an  hexastyle  of  the Oormthian 
order,  the  columns  remain,  and  the  capitals  are  of  very  deli* 
cate  workmanship,  but  the  entablature  is  gone,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  rubble  work  with  pinnacles  in  ihc 
Moorish  stylo.  (Murphy's  JVavels  and  View  qfMt  TemfU, 
with  Copies  of  Roman  Irufcriptiom  found  ai  Et%ra  \ 
Evora  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  some  manuflietwa 
of  hats  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  inland  tradcu  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  French  invasion  of  1S08,  fbr  haTiBsr 
attemptea  an  insurrection  against  the  invaders;  many  \i 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death.  (Southey^s  Mistfiry  c-f 
the  Peninsular  fVar.)  Evom  lies  on  tho  road  from  Lubao. 
to  the  Algarve,  and  is  about  80  miles  soutb*east  of  lr>THn^ 
30  miles  north  of  Beja,  and  50  miles  irest  fay  touth  ^4 
Badajos 
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XVHBMOND,     CHARLES   da  6i.  Denys^  Seigneur 
de  St.  ETremond,  was  born  April  1.  1613,  at  StOetiys 
le  Guast,  near  Coutances,  in  Non&andy.    He  entered  the 
army  etriy,  and  by  h»  literary  talents  and  sprightly  wit,  as 
well  as  bravery,  acquired  the  friendship  of  Turenne,  Conde, 
and  other  of  tlie  most  distint^ished  men  of  that  brilliant 
epoch.    Gond6  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  guards,  for  the 
sake  of  his  society ;  and  he  fought  with  that  great  com- 
mander at  the  bloody  battles  of  Rocroi  and  Nordlingen. 
But  the  prince,  though  fond  of  raillery  at  the  expense  of 
others,  could  not  bear  it  levelled  against  himself;  and  St. 
Svremond,  by  an  imprudent  exercise  of  his  satiric  humour, 
lost  his  patron  and  his  lieutenancy  in  1648.    In  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde  he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  was  rewarded 
\rith  promotion  and  a  pension.      He    incurred  a  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  by  making  too  ttee 
with  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  found  means  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  the  minister's  fevour.    Another  indiscretion  in  ridi- 
culing the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (unless,  as  has  been  said, 
there  was  some  secret  cause  for  his  disgrace,  and  this  was 
only  a  pretext),  led  to  a  second  order  for  his  arrest  in  166). 
He  received  timely  notice,  and  fled,  first  to  Holland,  then 
to  England,  in  which  two  countries  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
vas  spent.     Louis  XIV.,  though  solicited  by  his  most 
(avourite  courtiers  to  pardon  St  Evremond,  remained  in- 
flexible till  1689,  when  he  granted  the  exile  a  tardy  per- 
mission to  return.    But  it  was  then  too  late  for  St  Evre- 
nond  again  to  change  the  scene;  and  thouj^h  in  banishment, 
his  lifo  had  all  that  he  required  for  happmess.    He  was  a 
£tvourite  with  Charles  II.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300/., 
and  his  soeiety  was  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  wits 
and  beauties  of  that  reign ;  nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in 
possessing  the  regard  of  William  III.,  who  had  known  him 
in  Holland,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  his  company.    De- 
voted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  availbsg  himself 
moderately  of  every  source  of  social  pleasure^  he  retained 
his  faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  to  the  last,  and  died  in  his 
Slstyear,  September  20th,  1703. 

St.  Evremond  was  one  of  those  who,  aiming  chiefly  at 
success  in  society,  leave  no  memorials  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  reputation  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  life.  He  pos- 
sessed however  extensive  reading  and  an  independent  and 
acute  judgment,  as  well  as  wit.  His  verses  are  deservedly 
forgotten ;  but  his  treatises  on  Roman  literature  and  on  the 
modern  drama  are  ranked  among  his  best  works.  His 
letters  are  amon^  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  that  style 
of  composition  in  which  the  French  have  excelled.  He 
appean  to  have  been  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  but 
he  was  not  a  scoffer,  and  he  checked  wanton  insult  to  reli- 
gion in  others.  Neither  was  he,  as  has  been  said,  an 
atheist;  but  some  atheistical  books  were  fiilsely  published 
under  his  name  long  after  he  was  dead.  He  never  derived 
profit  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  nor  authorized  their  being 
printed ;  so  that  the  earlier  editions,  which  were  all  pirated, 
contain  mu<^  that  was  foisted  in  by  the  booksellers  to  profit 
by  bis  popularity.  The  first  corroct  edition  is  that  of  Des 
Maiieaux,  3  vms.  4to.,  Lend.,  1 705,  with  a  life  prefixed, 
ftam  manuscripts  revised  by  the  author  and  editor  jointly, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  former.  Des  Maiseaux  ahio 
translated  the  whole  into  English.  (Bioff,  Um'v. ;  see  also 
Desif  aizeaux's  Li>^and  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  scattensd 
notices  of  St  Evremond.) 

EVRBUX,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Ettre,  on  the  little  river  Iton,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure,  51 
i&iles  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Paris. 

Evreux  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Theodo- 
uan  Table.  It  bore  the  name  of  Mediolanum,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices.  The  name  Eburovices 
was  afterwards  applied  to  their  chief  city,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  appears  under  the  corrupted  Latin  forms  of 
Ebroicm  and  Ebroas,  from  which  is  derived  Evreux.  It 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  old  Mediolanum 
^^as  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  or  at  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Evreux  ;  but 
the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  several  antiquities  which 
have  been  discovered  may  be  considered  as  showing  that 
Mediolannm  was  close  to,  if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  present 
city.  Evreux  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  but  the 
duke  of  Normandie,  Richard  I.,  severed  it  from  the  duchy 
and  erected  it  into  a  distinct  county  in  favour  of  his  second 
son,  from  whose  descendants  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 
house  of  McAtfort.    In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 


(in  1119)  it  was  burned  by  Henry  I,  king  of  England; 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century  (in  1 1 94  and 
1 199)  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
France,  who  shortly  afterwards  acquired  permanent  pos 
session  of  it.  The  county  of  Evreux  was  bestowed  as  an 
apanage  on  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  which 
subsequently  acquired  the  throne  of  Navarre  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre,  it  reverted  to 
the  French  crown.  In  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France, 
under  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  Evreux  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken:  the  last  time  was  in  1441,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, after  a  vigorous  resistance,  by  the  French,  fh}m  whose 
hands  it  has  never  since  passed  away. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  (who  in  1832  were 
7988  for  the  town,  or  9963  for  the  whole  commune)  are  per- 
sons of  independent  property.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  wood  and  clay  or  plaster.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  beautifully  neat.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  and  orchards  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Iton, 
which  divides  into  two  branches  before  reaching  the  town, 
and  flowing  on  each  side,  under  or  near  the  walls,  and  after- 
wards reuniting,  renders  the  position  of  the  city  insular 
Part  of  the  waters  of  the  Iton  are  conducted  through  the 
city  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  I.  of  England,  after  he  had  burned  the  former  one 
with  the  rest  of  the  town :  the  nave  alone  retains  any  ves- 
tiges of  early  architecture :  its  massy  piers  and  semicircular 
arches  are  evidently  of  Norman  origin,  and  ^e  probably 
part  of  the  church  erected  by  Henry.  All  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively modern.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  some 
elegant  carving,  both  in  stone  and  wood :  there  are  some 
good  specimens  of  painted  glass. 

The  church  of  St  Taurinus  (formerly  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Taurinus,  founded  in  the  seyenth 
century)  eontains  some  valuable  specimens  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture: the  interior  has  been  modernized.  A  portion  of 
the  monastic  buildings  serves  as  a  seminary  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  church  of  St  Gilles,  now  converted  into 
a  stable,  presents  some  antient  features  worthy  of  notice. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  hospital,  a  fine  new  building,  the  office  of  the 
prefect,  formerly  the  hospital,  and  the  prisons.  There  are 
some  handsome  public  walks. 

The  manufactures  of  E\Teux  are  woollen  cloth,  woollen 
and  cotton  yam,  bed-ticking,  calico,  cotton  velvet,  hosiery, 
leather,  paper,  wind  musical  instruments  (flutes,  clarinets, 
8cc.),  and  ivory  and  box- wood  combs.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  these  articles,  and  in  grain,  brandy,  cider,  perry,  and 
linseed  oil.  There  are  seven  annual  fairs;  the  most  im- 
portant, that  a{  St  Taurin,  lasts  eight  days.  There  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  'une  chambre  consultative  des 
arts  et  manufactures;'  a  central  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  arts,  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy;  a  high 
school;  a  public  library  of  6000  volumes;  and  a  botanic 
gardeU)  at  which  courses  of  lectures  on  botany  are 
delivered. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  is  the  Chateau  de  Navarre.  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  Louis  Hutin,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  which  latter 
kingdom  she  succeeded  her  father,  married  the  then  count 
of  Evreux,  and  built  a  chitteau,  which  she  called  the 
ChAteau  de  Navarre:  this  structure  was,  in  1686,  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  its  possessor,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
erected  the  present  building.  Upon  the  emigration  of  his 
descendants,  it  became  national  property,  and  was  given  by 
Napoleon  to  tlie  Empress  Josephine,  who  resided  here  for  a 
time.  The  house,  which  is  of  stone,  is  formal  and  ill  pro- 
portioned ;  but  the  woods  around  are  beautiful,  the  avenue 
noble,  and  the  sheets  of  water  extensive.  The  chdtcau 
is  now  deserted.  Old  Evreux  appears  to  have  been  tlie  site 
of  a  Norman  and  previously  that  of  a  Roman  fortress. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and  Roman 
medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  have  been  dug  up. 

The  arrondissement  of  Evreux  contains  11  cantons  or 
districts  under  the  charge  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  two  of 
these  are  in  the  town  of  Evreux.  It  comprehends  287 
communes,  and  had,  in  1632,  118,397  mhabitants.  The 
diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Euro :  the  bishop 
is  a  suiTragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  foundation 
of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  the  third  century.  (Dawson  Turner, 
Tour  in  Normandy ;  Dulaure,  Histoire  des  E?wirons  de 
Paris;  Dictionnaire  GSographique  Universel,  &e.) 
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BX.     [DSTONSBIIIB.] 

BXAMINATION.    [Etidbncs] 

EXANTHEIilATA  {ExtttMemaiouiditeai9i\  mv^fo, 
an  ^we$eence ;  a  term  undtr  which  are  oomprehenaed 
the  eruptive  fevers,  or  the  diseaies  commonly  termed 
rashes.  Rashes  are  superficial  red  patches,  variously 
figured,  and  diffused  irregularly  over  the  hody,  leaving 
interstices  of  a  natural  colour,  and  terminating  in  cu- 
ticular  exfoliations.  Fever  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  definition  of  an  exanthematous  disease,  as  this  term 
is  usually  employed  hy  nosologists ;  hut  the  writers  on 
cutaneous  diseases  give  to  it  a  modified  signiftcatbn,  and 
comprehend  under  it  only  those  diseases  which  are  pro* 
perly  termed  rashes,  whether  those  rashes  are  attended 
with  fever,  and  whether  they  are  contagious  or  not. 
Thus  Dr.  Batcman  comprehends  under  the  order  Exan- 
themata measles,  scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash,  roseola  or  the 
rose,  purpura,  and  erythema. 

EXARCH  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Italy  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  estahlished  hy  Justinian  after  the 
reconquest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  exarch  appointed  was  Longinus,  a.d.  568.  The 
residence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna,  then  a  sea-port 
town,  and  the  great  entrep6t  between  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  exarchs,  who  were  generally  chosen  among  the  officers 
and  favourites  of  the  Byzantine  court,  were  of  course  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  but  several  of  them 
remained  in  their  office  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Their 
administration  was  often  marked  hy  acts  of  oppression  and 
treachery,  the  results  of  Byzantine  corruption  as  well  as 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  situation.  They  were 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  against  the  Longobards  who 
had  mvaded  tue  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  were  also  not 
nnfrequently  at  variance  with  the  popes,  and  their  au- 
thority was  often  confined  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna. 
At  last,  in  the  year  752,  Ravenna  being  taken  by  Astulf  or 
Astolphus,  king  of  the  Longobards,  the  exarchate,  as  well 
as  all  dominion  of  the  Byzantines  over  North  Italy,  was  at 
an  end ;  but  the  Greek  emperors  still  retained  possession 
of  parts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  Bari  became  the 
residence  of  the  catapan  or  Byzantine  governor.  (See 
Chronological  Seria  of  the  Exarchi  in  Petau*  Eaiionarium 
Termoorum.) 

EXCAVATIONS.    [Foundations.] 

EXCBNTRIC.    [Ptolxmaic  Hypothbsis.] 

EXCENTRICITY,  a  term  applied  to  tho  ratio  which 
the  distance  between  the  centre  and  focus  of  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola  bears  to  the  whole  semiaxis.  [Ellifsb  ;  Hypbr- 
BOLA.]  With  re^rd  to  this  word,,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  older  writmgs  on  conic  sections  it  was  not  the  fxUio 
of  these  two  lines,  but  the  former  of  them»  namely  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  focus,  which  was  called  the 
eccentricity. 

Let  a  be  the  semimiyor  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 
b  the  soroimanor  axis,  and  e  th<^  eccentricity ;  then 

b* 
in  the  ellipse  ^  =  I  —  — 

a* 

A* 

m  the  hyperbo!.!  e*  =  i  +  --. 

EXCESS.  For  a  peculiar  mathematical  use  of  this 
term,  namely,  the  spherical  excess,  see  Sphxrical  Tri- 

ANOLB. 

EXCHANGE.  The  term  exchange  u  commonly  cm- 
ployed  by  merchants  to  designate— first,  the  written  instru- 
ment by  which  the  debts  of  persons  residing  in  different  coun- 
tries or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country  are  brought 
to  a  condition  for  final  liquidation ;  and,  second,  the  varying 
price  of  such  nej^tiable  instruments  in  the  market. 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
title  Bill  op  Exchange  ;  the  following  article  will  com- 
prise the  second,  and  will  include  an  investigation  of  the 
principles  on  which  exchange  transactions  are  based. 
•  International,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  foreign  trade, 
arises  out  of  the  unequal  or  exclusive  capacity  of  different 
countries  to  produce  the  various  objects  of  desire.  One 
country,  for  instance,  has  abundance  of  coal  and  iron ;  ano- 
ther enjoys  a  climate  especially  adapted  to  ^e  culture  of 
the  vine ;  whilst  a  third  possesses  some  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  interchange  were  not  restricted 
by  hgidative  enactments,  if  trade  were  perfectly  free,  the 
fint  country  would  supply  the  other  two  with  iron  wares, 


taking  Dram  the  seoond  wines,  and  from  the  third  wbMl ; 
whilst  the  two  last  would  in  like  manner  exchange  their 
Tosoective  jproduetions  with  each  other. 

Peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  abundanoe  and  ehe«p- 
noM  of  land  or  of  labour,  the  exclusive  presence  of  oertam 
animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  all  give  rise  to  interchange 
between  nation  and  nation.  Every  country  has  some  pecu- 
liarity which  gives  it  an  advantage  with  respect'  to-  that 
peculiarilv  over  all  other  countries:  it  is  bv  means  of  inter- 
change that  such  advantages  are  shared  equally  among 
all. 

In  the  article  Bill  of  Exchanob,  already  referred  to, 
we  have  explained  how  this  mode  of  settling  accounts  be- 
tween parties  in  different  countries  arose ;  and  tlie  various 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  are  also  in 
that  article  fiilly  explained. 

In  investi^ting  that  part  of  the  subject  which  belongs  to 
the  present  article  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  dif- 
ferent oountrius  make  use  of  different  coins— different  in 
denomiuation,  in  weight,  and  consequently  in  value.  The 
pound,  for  instance,  is  the  money  of  England,  the  franc 
that  of  France,  the  dollar  that  of  America.  These  se\cral 
coins  contain  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  dollar,  for  instance,  contains  about  five  times  as  much 
silver  as  the  franc,  whilst  the  guilder  contains  only  twice  as 
much.  The  value  of  a  currency  depends  on  the  (|uantity 
of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  which  forms  its  legal 
tender,  alloy  being  left  wholly  out  of  the  account. 

In  the  language  made  use  of  by  merchants,  the  existence 
of  a  par  qf  exckange  is  usually  assumed.  Between  two 
countries .  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par  may 
exist ;  but  between  two  countries  one  of  which  makes  um 
of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver  an  iuvariidile  par  cannot 
exist. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  contents,  in  purs 
silver,  of  the  several  coins  forming  the  money  of  aooount 
of  the  several  countries  specified : — 


Franc  of  France    • 
Mark  of  Hamburg 
Florin  of  Amsterdam 
Dollar  of  America 


Qrahu, 
69*4 
105*15 
146*8 
370-1 


Hence  the  mark  is  worth,  in  Paris,  1*515  ftiuics;  in  Am- 
sterdam, 14  stivers  5  pfennings;  and  in  New  York,  2S*3 
cents. 

Gold  is  now  a  leeal  tender  in  America,  and  the  sove- 
reign is  by  law  worth  4*87  dollars,  making  the  eagle  of  10 
dollars  worth  2/.  1«.  OK;  the  dollar  (of  gold),  4«.  l^J.; 
and  the  100/.  sterling  equal  to  487  dollars;  all  of  which  are 
different  expressions  for  the  par  between  England  and  the 
United  States — both  being  gold-using  countries. 

We  have  said  that  a  par  of  exchange  cannot  exist  be- 
tween  two  countries  making  use  of  different  metals  as  the 
standard  of  their  respective  currencies ;  we  shall  now  ex- 
plain the  reason.  Gold  is  the  standard  in  England.  The 
silver  coin  of  England  possesses  a  conventional  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  value,  and  the  latter  mav  fluctuate 
without  affecting  the  former.  Foreign  coins,  the  franc  or 
the  guilder  for  instance,  possess  no  such  conventional  value. 
They  are  merely  a  commodity  liable  to  fluctuation  with  the 
varying  price  o^  silver. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
London  market  has  juried  from  4«.  \^\4'  to  5#.  \d,  per 
ounce  of  444  grains  pure,  tlie  medium  price  being  4«.  1  l{cC 
to  5«.    The  extreme  prices  give  the  following  results : — 

Price  of  SUtw  p«r  oi. 


#.     d, 

4  1(1^ 

5  I 


Valua  of  FruA 

H 

9*54 


ValOToTitl. 

T 

26*30 

25*15 


Thus  making  a  fluctuation  in  the  so-called  par  of  exchange 
of  rather  more  than  4)  per  cent. 

The  assumption  of  a  par  of  exchange  where  no  par  can 
exist  is  likely  to  lead  at  times  to  groat  inconvenience. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  par  between  Paris  and 
London  be  assumed  at  Sd'SSft*.,  which  is  about  the  medium. 
Suppose  further  that  exchange  is  quoted  at  26*30fr. ;  what 
would  be  the  inference  ?  Why  that  exchange  was  2*8  per 
cent,  in  fovour  of  England,  and  (the  cost  w  transmisMon 
being  much  less  than  the  above  diffisrence)  that  eonse- 
quently  bullion  was  about  to  pour  into  London.    But  sup- 
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pose  that  at  the  same  tune  the  marlcet  pnoe  of  tilTer  had 
declined  in  London  to  4«.  1 0^  per  ounce,  and  gold  in  Paris 
had  advanced  in  a  like  ratio,  what  woidd  he  the  effect  ? 
Why  the  supposed  premium  in  fayour  of  Sno^land  would 
vanish,  and  the  par,  for  the  time  heing,  would  he  brought 
to  coincide  >vith  the  actual  rate. 

Though  there  exists  no  invariable  par  of  exchange,  it  is 
exlremely  useful  to  the  merchant  to  know  the  average  value 
of  the  currency  of  every  country  with  which  he  trades,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  may  he  called  the  approximate  par, 
which  must  be  the  pivot  around  which  mictuations  will 
necessarily  turn.  This  approximate  par  (a  term  which  we 
make  use  of  for  the  sake  of  conforming,  as  nearly  as  truth 
will  permit,  to  the  language  familiar  to  merchants)  should 
be  grounded  on  the  average  value  of  a  currency  taken  on  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  include  fluctuations  nom  highest 
to  lowest.  To  the  approximate  par  so  taken  will  he  the 
tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange  to  conform. 

The  approximate  par  of  exchange  will  be  liable  to  be 
affected  by  four  pairs  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.     These  are— 

1.  Changes  made  by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by  way  of  in- 
crease or  diminution. 

2.  Depreciation  from  the  use  of  paper  money,  and  resto- 
ration. 

3.  Clipping,  and  restoration. 

4.  Wear  and  tear,  and  restoration. 

1.  Legal  Changes  in  the  Coinage,  Governments  have 
not  unfrequently  found  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
the  metal  contained  in  the  current  coin  an"  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  improvidently  contracted  debts.  The  English 
pound  was  once  a  troy  pound  of  silver ;  it  is  now  about  four 
ounces.  The  French  livre,  once  probably  the  same  ouan- 
tity,  is  now  less  than  a  seventieth  part  of  a  lb.  By  wnat  a 
succession  of  frauds  must  this  change  have  been  hroueht 
about! 

A  government  having  borrowed  so  mantf  pounds  of  its 
subjects  would  find  it  a  very  convenient  thing,  when  the 
day  of  payment  should  come  round,  to  call  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  *  a  pound ;'  and  as  it  would  have  all  the  debtora  in 
the  kingdom  on  its  side,  popularity  would  be  divided  on  the 
measure.  But  although  creditors  at  home  may  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  this  robbery,  creditors  abroad  cannot. 
Their  contract  is  to  receive  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  only  effect  of  any  debasement 
will  be  that  the  foreign  debt  will  require  more  of  the  debased 
money  to  liquidate  it ;  in  other  words,  exchange  will  ikll 
in  the  ratio  of  the  debasement  Thus  suppose  the  sovereign 
to  be  r^uced  in  weight  10  per  cent.,  exchange  on  the  Pa- 
risian Bourse,  if  at  25*58f.,  would  fall  to  23f.  2c.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  franc  were  reduced,  exchange  would 
rise. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  two  historical  facts.  Formerly  the 
Spanish  dollar  contained  as  much  silver  as  4s,  Sd.  sterling, 
and  consequently  the  average  value  of  100^.  was  444  dollars 
44  cents.  The  weight  of  the  dollar  however  has  been  since 
reduced,  and  it  now  contains  only  as  much  silver  as  4e.  2d, 
sterling,  so  that  that  the  average  value  of  100/.  sterling  is 
now  480  dollars ;  the  difference  being  8  per  cent  The  old 
liuguage  of  quotation  however  has  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  American  merchants.  They  still  assume  the 
old  par,  so  thai  when  exchange  is  quoted  at  10  or  U  per 
cent  premium — a  premium  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
could  not  be  maintained  for  an  hour — it  is  in  iact  at  2  or 
3  per  cent,  only  (the  remaining  8  per  cent  being  nominal) ; 
and  when  it  is  quoted  at  6  or  7  per  cent  premium,  it  is  in 
fact  at  1  or  2  discount  The  other  fact  to  which  we  allude 
n  the  recent  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate,  compared  with  silver,  to  render  the  Ame- 
rican currency  practically  debased. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Gold  Bill  the  average 
value  of  100/.  sterling,  as  we  have  seen,  was  480  dollars ;  by 
the  new  stamkrd,  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  100/.  is 
now  coined  into.  467  dollars,  being  a  difference  of  1*45  or 
nearly  1}  per  cent  Thus  the  par  between  England  and 
America  is  now  487  d.  =  100/.,  or  adhering  to  the  old  (erro- 
neously assumed)  par,  a  nominal  premium  of  9 '45  pec 
cent 

2.  Paper  Moneif,  One  of  the  evils  te  which  paper  money 
is  liable  is  depreciation  from  excess.  The  market  ]^rice  of 
money,  like  that  of  every  thing  else,  varies  in  the  mverse 
ratio  gf  its  quantiiy.  If  it  be  scarce  it  will  be  dear;  in  other 


words,  all  other  tilings  will  be  cheap.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
money  be  in  excess,  it  will  be  cheap ;  in  other  words,  much 
of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  other  things.  To  say  that 
prices  are  advancing,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  money  is 
getting  cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  effect  of  issuing  paper 
money  in  excess  iay  then,  to  make  money,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  cheap.  Being  eheap,  it  becomes  desirable  to  export 
it ;  but  paper  money  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
hence  metallie  money  is  alone  exported.  Bullion  in  the  un« 
coined  state  would»  under  such  circumstances,  advance  in 
price,  but  the  sovereign  would  be  still  a  sovereign ;  hence 
there  would  exist  a  motive  to  convert  coined  money  into 
bullion,  or  to  export  it.  Bullion  however  would  not  he 
exported,  except  when  it  was  really  cheaper  than  in  other 
countries. 

During  tlie  Bank  restriction  the  depreciation  reached 
27*9  per  cent  Gold  was  then  worlh  51,  Bs,  per  ounce,  and 
silver  Ss,  1  Id.  estimated  in  paper  money:  But  at  these  no- 
minally high  prices  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver 
was  precisely  the  present  average  proportion,  namely,  1  to 
15*52;  or,  gold  at  3/.  17 s,  10^,  and  silver  at  4s.  llj^L  The 
Parisian  par  was  then  18*43 f.  per  1/.  sterling  (instead  of 
25*58  f.),  so  that  although  coin  might  be  sent  away  as  a 
cheaper  mode  of  oonversbn  than  melting,  bullion  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  article  of  export,  unless  when  exchange 
was  really,  and  not  merely  nominally,  against  us. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  value  of  the  dollar 
is  4s,  2d. ;  when  silver  was  at  6s,  lid,  the  value  would  be 
5s.  9f</.  in  the  depreciated  English  money.  Hence  a  debt 
in  London  of  100/.  could  be  diwharged  with  346  dollars  18 
cents,  whereas  now  it  would  require  480  dollars.  Hie  dol- 
lars remained  unchanged,  but  100/.  of  1813  was  worth  only 
72/.  2s,  in  gold. 

As  the  par  of  4s,  Gd  was  then,  as  now,  retained,  the 
depreciation  was  met  by  a  heavy  nominal  discount  of 
27Ji,  per  cent  It  is  unneeeasary  to  pursue  these  calcula- 
tions to  other  countries :  the  same  principles  apply  to  all 
countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  process  of 
restoration  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  A  restoration  of 
the  Engiish  currencjr,  for  instance,  would  be  similar  in  its 
effects  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Clipping  the  Com.  In  some  countries  the  practice  of 
clipping  tne  coin  still  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue 
just  so  long  as  people  will  take  clipped  coin.  If  people 
would  take  shillings  clipped  into  polygons,  they  would  be 
so  clipped  in  less  than  twenty-lbur  hours. 

The  effect  of  clipping  on  the  exchange  is  preciselv  similar 
to  the  two  cases  we  have  already  examined.  If  the  silver 
coin  of  France  were  clipped  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
its  weight,  exchange  would  be  affected  to  that  extent.  In- 
stead of  requiring  only  25'  58  f.  to  purchase  1/.  sterling  on 
the  Parisian  Bourse,  it  would  require  28 '  14  f.  Restoration 
would  be  equivalent  to  clipping  theix)ins  of  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  continental  states  in  which  clipped  coin  cir- 
culates have  adopted  an  expedient  to  keep  up  tne  character 
of  their  money  of  account  This  expedient  is  to  transact 
all  their  dealings  with  other  nations  in  what  they  call  Baneo^ 
which  may  be  defined  money  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  current  or  clipped  money,  which  may  be 
called  money  as  it  is.  The  merchants  keep  their  bank  ac- 
counts in  money  as  it  aught  to  be,  paying  in  the  clipped 
money,  or  money  as  it  is.  They  are  charj^ed  with  the  de- 
preciation, which  is  known  by  the  term4^io.  This  is  purely 
an  arrangement  of  convenience. 

4.  Wear  qf  Coin.  The  case  of  a  worn  coinage  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  clinped  coinage,  except  that  the  latter  is 
sudden  in  its  effects,  tne  former  gradual.  Hence  deprecia- 
tion frt>m  wear  is  much  more  likely  to  deceive  than  that 
which  arises  from  clipping.  Restoration  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  reverses  all  the  effects. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  drcumstanoes 
affecting  the  value  of  a  currency.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  proceeding  from  an  alteration  of  Ihe  value  of 
the  medium  in  which  price  is  quoted  are  purely  nominal; 
and  so  they  are  usually  designated.  They  are  alterations 
proceeding  from  the  altered  quantity  of  the  article  pur- 
chased, and  are  analogous  to  an  alteration  of  the  price  of 
wheat  from  an  alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperial 
quarter. 

What  is  usually  called  the  real  exchange  is  the  actual 
market-priee»  determined  by  the  same  law  as  the  price  of 
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■ugar,  corn,  or  broad-cloth ;  namely,  the  exisiing'proportion 
between  supply  and  demand. 

The  demand  for  biUs  of  exchange  ariaes  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  importations.  The  supply  arises  out  of 
the  practice  of  drawing  for  the  amount  of  exportations.  If 
the  supply  and  demand  be  equal — if  for  every  pound's 
worth  of  goods  imported  there  he  exactly  a  pound's  worth 
of  exported  goods  to  be  drawn  for — there  will  be  no  real 
exchange :  tnat  is,  the  real  exchange,  however  much  the 
nominal  exchange  may  alter,  will  be  at  par. 

When,  however,  the  importations  are  not  precisely  equal 
to  the  exportations.  exchange  can  no  longer  remain  at  par. 
An  excess  of  importation  would  cause  exchange  to  advance 
against  the  importing  country.  Let  us  suppose  a  case. 
Let  us  suppose  that  an  actual  or  anticipated  advance  in  the 
price  of  wheat  causes  the  transmission  of  extensive  orders 
to  the  north  of  Europe.  This  would  produce  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  bills  of  exchange — not  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
the  orders ;  for  in  all  probability  goods  adapted  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  wheat-growing  countries  would  be  sent  in  part 
payment — but,  at  all  events,  to  a  considerable  amount. 
There  would  accordingly  be  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, first  on  the  wheat-shipping  ports,  and  next  on  all 
other  countries.  Thus,  Englana  imports  wheat  from  Danzig, 
and  exchange  on  Danzig  rises.  But  exchange  on  Amster- 
dam is  at  par,  as  it  is  also  at  Amsterdam  on  Danzig.  Hence 
the  wheat-importer  would  buy  a  bill  on  Amsterdam,  and 
with  the  proceeds  would  there  buy  a  bill  on  Danzig.  But 
the  buyer  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam  cannot  go  into  the 
market  without  causing  an  advance  in  the  rate.  In  thi.s 
way  the  advance  becomes  general. 

The  real  exchange,  however,  is  subject  to  a  limit  beyond 
which  it  cannot  advance.  This  limit  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
mitting the  precious  metals.  A  debtor  to  a  foreign  country 
— say  the  importer  of  wheat — can  liquidate  his  debt  by  the 
transmission  of  bullion  as  well  as  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
he  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  either  mode.  The  cost  of  transmitting  specie  is, 
let  us  assume,  2  per  cent :  so  long  as  exchange  continues 
below  2  per  cent,  the  debtor  will  continue  to  purchase  it ; 
but  the  moment  the  dmwer  demands  more  than  that  rate, 
tlie  exportation  of  bullion  will  be  resorted  to,  and  bills  of 
exchange  will  cease  to  be  demanded.  The  cost  of  trans- 
mitting bullion,  including  the  cost  of  collecting  it  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  is  therefore  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
real  exchange  cannot  advance. 

But  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  even  up  to  this 
point,  cannot  long  be  maintained.  Tqe  tendency  in  an 
advance  in  the  rate  is  to  check  importation  and  stimulate 
exportation.  Articles  which  would  only  just  pay  with  ex- 
change at  par  would  pay  a  profit  sufllcient  to  induce  expor- 
tation where  the  exporter  could  secure  1  or  2  per  cent  more 
for  his  dml\.  Thus,  by  the  stimulus  to  exportation,  the  supply 
of  bills  would  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand,  and  pro 
/a;i/o  to  check  the  advancing  rate  of  exchange.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  iroj)orted  article  which  was  only  just  paying  when 
exchange  was  at  par  would  cease  to  pay  when  it  should 
cost  the  importer  2  per  cent,  more  to  make  his  remittance. 
Thus,  whilst  the  cost  of  exporting  the  precious  metals  is 
the  immediate  check  upon  an  advancing  rate  of  exchange, 
the  cficct  of  the  real  exchange  in  stimulating  or  checking 
importation  or  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  work 
its  own  remedy.  The  real  excliauge  is,  in  fact,  continually 
gravitating  towards  par,  though  at  times  superior  forces 
may  over(X)mc  that  per|)etual  tendency. 

Most  of  the  errors  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  exchange  arise  out  of  confounding  the  real  with  the  no- 
minal exchange.  For  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning,  it 
is  Mcll  to  know  what  is  the  average  value  of  the  currencies 
of  the  several  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  rela- 
tions; but  for  practical  purposes  the  actual  par  for  the 
moment  should  be  rigidly  calculated.  Unless  this  be 
June,  the  practical  merchant  will  be  liable  to  continual 
error.  For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  the  reader 
liny  consult  Mill's  Elements  of  Political  Economy ^  cliap. 
iii.  hcc.  16,  p.  182;  Ricardo*s  Principles^  chap,  vii. 
On  Ft>reisn  Trade;  article  Exchange  in  the  Encyclo- 
jircdia  liritannica;  and  Tooke's  High  and  Low  Prices, 
pu^'ini. 

EXCriANGE,  ROYAL.    [Grksham.] 

EXCHEQUER  COURT  is  a  superior  court  of  record 
esiabli^lied  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  part  of  the  Aula 
liogis,  and  reduced  to  its  present  order  by  Edward  L 


It  it  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  Ibar  great  courts  vhirh  s't 
at  Westminster  Hall,  although  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
first  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relating  to  the  rights  o 
the  crown  were  there  heard  and  determined,  and  tla» 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  supposed  to  be  received  there. 
Perhaps  the  inferiority  in  pomt  of  precedence  of  ihi* 
court  may  be  attributed  to  its  having  been  originally  erecte<l 
solely  for  the  king's  profit,  which  was  considered  an  objert 
inferior  to  the  general  administration  of  justice  tu  the 
subject 

Etymologists  have  exhausted  much  research  in  a-^rcr- 
taining  the  origin  of  the  name :  some  assert  that  it  ii 
derived  from  the  old  French  word  Esdieguier,  a  kind  of 
abacus  or  table ;  or  the  German,  Schatz,  *  treasure.*  The 
Latinized  form  of  the  word  is  Scaccarium,  Camden  sa\  s 
it  was  so  called  from  the  covering  of  the  table  at  which  the 
barons  sat  being  party-coloured  or  chequered,  and  ou 
which,  when  certain  of  the  king's  accounts  were  made  up, 
the  sums  were  marked  and  scored  with  counters. 

The  judges  of  the  court  of  exchequer  are  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  the  chief  baron,  and 
four  other  barons,  who  are  created  by  letters  patent,  and 
are  so  called  from  their  having  been  formerly  chosen  fwxn 
such  as  were  barons  of  the  kingdom,  or  pat'liamentary 
barons.    (Selden's  Titles  qf  Honour.) 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  formerly  held  in  the  king's 
palace.  Its  treasury  was  the  great  deposit  of  records  fn/ui 
the  other  courts;  writs  of  summons  to  assemble  the  par- 
liaments were  issued  by  its  officers ;  and  its  acts  and  decrees. 
as  they  related  almost  entirely  to  matters  connected  «uh 
the  king's  revenue,  were  not  controlled  by  any  other  of  the 
king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

It  now  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  exercises 
jurisdiction  in  all  raises  relating  to  the  customs  and  excise, 
and  over  revenue  matters  generally.  The  other  division  is 
subdivided  into  a  court  or  common  law,  In  which  oil  ]  it- 
sonal  actions  may  be  brought  and  a  court  of  equity,  wheic 
suits  in  equity  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted. 

A  plain tifii,  when  bringing  an  action  in  this  court,  pre- 
viously' to  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Process  in  personal  actions 
(2  Will.  IV.  cap.  39),  fictitiously  alleged  himself  to  bo  the 
king's  debtor,  in  order  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  in  ilia 
cause ;  but  since  the  passing  of  that  act  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  this  fiction  in  order  to  bring  an  action 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  that  statute 
assimilates  the  practice  of  all  the  common  law  courts,  and 
the  operation  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  processes  issued 
from  them  are  the  same. 

The  number  of  oflicers  on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  uf 
exchequer,  and  their  several  duties,  are  regulated  by  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Will.  IV.  cao.  110.  By  3rd  and  4th  WilL  IV. 
cap.  70,  a  great  number  of  old  offices  are  abolished. 

When  tne  court  sits  in  equity  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
checjuer  has  a  voice  (although  now  ver}' rarely  exercised) 
in  giving  judgment  The  last  case  in  which  the  chancellor 
was  required  to  sit  owing  to  the  barons  being  equalh'  di- 
vided in  opinion,  was  that  of  Naish  against  the  East  India 
Company,  Michaelmas  Term,  1735,  when  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  chanctellor,  and  his  decision  in  a  question  uf 
very  considerable  difficulty  was  said  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
justices  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  an^  common  pleas 
sitting  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  who  alone  have  power  to 
review  the  judgments  of  the  barons  ;  and  fix>m  their  de- 
cision a  further  appeal  may  be  brought  before  the  house  of 
lords. 

The  Court  qf  Exchequer  chamber  was  first  erected  in 
England  by  stat  31  Edward  III.,  to  determine  causes  u|)on 
writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  side  of  the  court  uf 
exchequer.  The  judges  of  the  three  superior  court:* 
occasionally  sit  here  to  hear  arguments  in  important  m- 
minal  cases,  and  upon  causes  of  great  weight  and  difficulty, 
in  which  the  judges  of  the  court  below  have  not  given  their 
judgment 

As  a  court  of  error,  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber 
underwent  considerable  alterations  by  the  passing  of  tbe 
11th  Geo.  IV.  and  1st  Will.  IV.  cap.  70.,  and  its  constitution 
is  now  regulated  by  that  statute.     [Courts.] 

The  Court  qf  Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  established  by 

the  6th  Ann,  cap.  26.    The  judges  are  the  high  treasurer 

of  Great  Britain,  with  a  chief  baron,  and  four  other  barons. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  and  4  William  IV.  p.  13)  the  powers 
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«ktent  to  vhi«b  this  interferenee  is  iojurious,  if  we  state, 
on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  oonveraant  with  all  the 
details  of  the  art  of  calico-printing,  that  upon  the  same 
premises,  with  the  same  cauital  and  employing  the  same 
amount  of  lahour,  double  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now 
printed  which  could  have  been  printed  previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
excise-officers  from  the  works.  Another  great  objection 
that  may  be  urged  ai^ainst  excise  duties  is,  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  for  tDe  commission  of  frauds  against  the 
revenue,  an  offence  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  is  of 
a  venial  kind,  but  which  too  often  ultimately  demoralizes 
those  by  whom  it  is  committed.  In  the  Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  collection  of  tne  excise  revenue  it  is  stated  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  frauds  are  committed 
by  manufacturers  of  soap,  that  *  there  are  in  England  fifty 
that  take  out  licenses,  for  which  they  pay  4/.  per  annum, 
each  of  which  makes,  or  rather  brings  to  charge,  less  than 
one  ton  of  soap  per  annum,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  as 
the  profits  of  such  a  sale  would  not  pay  for  the  license,  the 
entry  is  made  in  order  to  cover  smuggling.'  With  regard 
to  malt,  another  article  of  great  consumption  which  is  sub- 
ject to  excise  duties,  the  commissioners  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion,  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  by  several  respect- 
able maltsters, '  that  malt  is  sold  throughout  the  season, 
and  in  large  quantities,  for  a  price  that  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  expense  of  making  it  and  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  is 
evaded  to  a  great  amount'  A  strong  presumptive  evidence 
to  this  effect  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
number  of  bushels  of  malt  brought  to  charge  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  fVom  1725  to  1734  was  26,177.330,  while  in  the 
ten  years  from  1825  to  1834,  that  is.  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  the  number  of  bushels  so  brought  to  charge  was 
29,572,380;  although  during  that  time  the  population  had 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  not 
altered  in  any  way  that  should  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
any  decreased  consumption  of  the  products  of  malt 

Tlie  articles  now  subject  to  excise  duty  are : — auctions ; 
bricks ;  glass ;  hops ;  licenses ;  malt ;  paper ;  soap ;  spirits 
(British) ;  vinegar. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  excise  duties  were  collected 
in  1797,  under  the  fallowing  nineteen  heads,  viz. ;  *  starch ; 

•  stone  bottles ;  *  sweets  and  mead ;  tea ;  *  tiles ;  *  candles ; 

*  coaches;  cocoa;  coffee  ;*  cider :  ♦perry:  *  hides  and 
skins;  pem)er;  *  printed  goorls;  •  salt;  spirits  (foreign); 
tobacco  ana  snuff;  wine;  *  wire. 

Of  these  nineteen  articles  the  duties  have  been  repealed 
upon  the  twelve  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed ;  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  the  remaining  seven  articles  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Customs  department. 

The  following  table  states  the  amount  of  payments  made 
into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  excise  duties  in  England, 
the  charges  of  collection  and  the  rate  per  cent,  on  tlie  col- 
lection calculated  on  tne  gross  revenue  in  each  year  from 
1797  to  1835. 


K«t  ftcedpt 

£ 

9,452,887 

1797 

1798 

9,872,025 

1799 

11,429,523 

1800 

10,198,749 

1801 

10,529,110 

1802 

13,774,158 

1803 

16,889,374 

1804 

19,448,143 

1805 

21,015,539 

180G 

21,739,067 

1807 

22,087,226 

1808 

22,933,712 

1809 

21,273,197 

1810 

23,382,772 

1811 

23,384,554 

1812 

20,961,813 

1813 

22,877,737 

1814 

23.649,676 

1815 

24,796,633 

1816 

21,553,638 

1817 

18,396,400 

1818 

21,330,746 

1819 

21,492,839 

1820 

24,742,242 

1821 

24,781,957 

1822 

24,022,441 

1823 

22,375,780 

1824 

23,498,903 

1825 

18,055,446 

1826 

16,158,649 

1827 

15,446,801 

1828 

16,718,861 

1829 

15,761,547 

1830 

14,747,976 

1831 

12,411,676 

1832 

12,909,188 

1833 

12,846,800 

1834 

11,061,893 

1835 

9,518,688 

Cbarirmof 

Cullection. 

RfttopetMBi 

£ 

£  t. 

a. 

411,696 

3  14 

^t 

409,357 

3  10 

"i 

425,174 

3     3 

7* 

432,329 

3  12 

1 

557,766 

4     9 

2 

520,022 

3     7 

Oi 

525,583 

2  17 

3 

557,470 

2  13 

564.594 

2  10 

0 

579,940 

2     9 

6i 

648,756 

2  14 

6 

694,883 

2  16 

5* 

701,990 

3     0 

U 

737,043 

2  18 

0 

802,261 

3    3  111 

826,493 

3  12 

7 

830,621 

3     5 

III 

860,787 

3     4 

0 

885,169 

3     4 

H 

928,659 

3  13 

2 

992,744 

4  15 

10^ 

953,869 

3  19 

H 

951,431 

3  19 

m 

958,124 

3  10 

A 

964,515 

3  10 

H 

950,644 

3  10 

7 

933,815 

3  13 

H 

923,864 

3  10 

01 

889,994 

4     1 

8 

857,310 

4  12 

10 

846,591 

4  13 

i 

829,162 

4     4 

822,070 

4  10 

840,101 

4  16 

i 

797,298 

6  11 

762,863 

5     6 

2 

750,982 

5     5 

li 

748,724 

6     1 

8 

738,812 

6   16 

0 

The  gross  and  net  receipt,  charges  of  management  and 
the  rate  per  cent  for  which  the  gross  revenue  of  excise  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  were  coUerteil. 
for  the  year  1835,  were  as  follows: — 

H^tt  p^r  rrat 

l«irmiitct>  t-.« 
CharfM  of     Revenue  \  j* 
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N*t  R#r«ipt.    Mattacrmeat. 

£  £ 

10,255,486  738,812 

2,232,961  150,530 

1,906,150  183,049 

The  gross  receipt,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  abstract, 
was  collected  on  the  different  articles  subject  to  excise- 
duties  in  the  following  proportions:— 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Groi*  Receipt. 
£ 

10,861,182 
2,456,705 
1,911,464 


£ 

#. 

d. 

6 

16 

0 

6 

2 

6 

9 

11 

6 

EncUnd. 

ScotUnd. 

IraUad. 

Unttad  RlBfdom. 

£.         *. 

d. 

£.           #. 

d. 

£.          «. 

d. 

£. 

t. 

d. 

Auctions 

215.171     2 

0 

19,766   17 

Hi 

10,838   U 

»J 

245,776 

II 

7* 

Bricks  . 

395,080     7 

8| 

8,945   11 

7* 

.  • 

404,025 

19 

4i 

Glass    . 

921,544     7 

101 

39,554     4 

8 

16,630     0 

r» 

977,728 

12 

71 

Hops    • 

333,856     3 

6 

a    • 

•  • 

333,856 

3 

6 

ft 

Licenses 

847,259     8 

llf 

124,564  12 

0 

146,212  17 

S4 

1,118,036 

18 

3l 

Malt     . 

4,321,456  14 

2i 

548,147  10 

64 

260,294  13 

"i 

5,129.898 

13 

8 

Paper   . 

742,101   13 

3i 

126,915  18 

94 

33,321   19 

902,339 

11 

5^ 

Soap     • 

891,647     6 

7J 

82.451   11 

94 

•  • 

974,098 

13 

^1 

Spirits  . 

2,155,531     9 

4i 

1,467,514  15 

i 

1,436,191     7 

$ 

5,059,237 

12 

"1 

Tea 

59  12 

71 

•  • 

•  • 

59 

12 

7i 

• 

Vinegar 

25,871     0 
10,849,579     6 

84 
10 

222   15 
2,418,083  17 

8 
9t 

408     8 

8 

26,502 
15,171,561 

5 
3 

M 

1,903,897   19 

"oi 

r\ 

Late  roHector's  balances  . 

• 

• 

•  • 

■  • 

918  12 

0 

918 

12 

0 

Law-coMs 

recover 

ed 

• 

.* 

• 

876  11 

4f 

215     0 

84 

1.811   11 

8i 

2,903 

3 

*♦? 

Fines  and  foifeitures 

• 

• 

• 

10,726     4 

Hi 

2,027     0 

ni 

4,836     6 

6! 

1 7.589 

11 

b 

Produce  of  stock, 

,  &c. 

belonging 

to  the 

•  • 

10,861,182    3 

36.379     4 

9 

36.379 

4 

9 

late  Scot 

cU  Excise  Incorporation 

Total 

Fund 

•     • 

2* 

*^^Fj*^  •  tF          ^p 

^ 

#  V 

^B 

^ 

S,456,70S     4 

1* 

1,9)1,464    8 

1* 

15,229,351 

15 

H 

The  estimated  amount  of  excise  duties  repealed  since  |  11,238,300/.  The  rates  of  excise  duties  at  present  charee- 
'^'  '-I  6,782,000/.,  and  the  amount  of  those,  the  manage-  I  able  in  England.  Scotland*  and  Ireland  respectively,  aie 
^  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Cttttoms.  is  I  as  followi  *— 
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excommunicato  capiendo,'  or  for  seising  Uie  excommuni- 
cate. But  before  the  writ  for  taking  the  cx(H>mmunicated 
person  could  bo  granted  the  contumacy  and  contempt  of 
the  party  were  to  bo  certified  by  the  bishop  to  tho  court  of 
Chancery  by  letters  under  hi&  seal ;  and  by  ,')  Eliz.  c.  23,  the 
writ  was  made  returnable  into  the  King's  Bench.  By  the 
statute  just  cited  the  cause  of  excommunication  was  to  be 
stated  in  the  writ,  in  order  that  the  court  might  judge  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  case.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
might  be  revoked  by  the  judge  who  passed  the  sentence,  or 
upon  appeal  the  party  might  be  absolved.  Ab>olution  gene- 
rally belonged  to  the  same  person  who  passed  the  sentence, 
unless  in  some  particular  cases,  which  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  a  bishop.  (Ree\cs*  HisL  of  English  Law;  Sul- 
livan's Lectures.) 

By  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  greater  and  less, 
those  denounced  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian 
burial,  from  bringing  or  maintaining  actions,  from  becoming 
attoruies  or  jurymen,  and  were  rendered  incapable  of  becom- 
ing witnesses  in  any  cause.  But  since  the  53rd  Geo.  1 1  I.e.  1 27, 
excommunication  cannot  now  bo  pronounced  in  England,  ex* 
cept  in  certain  cases  (as  spiritual  censures  for  offences  of  eccle- 
siastical cognizance) ;  and  by  the  3rd  section  of  that  statute 
*  no  person  who  shall  bo  pronounced  or  declared  excom- 
municate (pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  this  statute) 
shall  incur  any  civil  penalty  or  incapacity,  in  consequence 
of  such  excommunication,  save  such  imprisonment,  not  ex- 
ceeding  six  months,  as  the  court  pronouncing  or  declaring 
such  person  excommunicate  shall  direct.'  The  proceedings 
in  those  cases,  in  which  excommunication  may  still  be  pro- 
nounced, are  the  same,  as  to  the  issuin|>  and  return  uf  the 
writ,  as  they  were  before  the  act  of  53  George  III.  By  the 
same  act  (53  (reorge  III.  c.  127),  in  all  cases  cognizable  by 
the  laws  of  England  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  appear  when  cited  by  such  court,  or 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  lawful  order  or  decree  of  such  court, 
no  sentence  of  excommunication,  except  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  shall  be  pronounced ;  but  a  writ  '  de  contumace 
capiendo'  shall  issue,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  the  old 
writ  '  de  excommunicato  capiendo'  was.  Thus  the  various 
difficulties  are  now  obviated  which  formerly  existed  in 
courts  of  law  with  respect  to  excommunication. 

EXECCJTION  is  the  eTect  given  to  the  judgments  and 
other  proceedings  analogous  to  judgments  of  courts  of  Viw 
and  in  ci\il  suits.  This  term  denotes  the  process  by  which  a 
party  is  put  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  to  which  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  he  appears  to  be  legally  entitled. 

As  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  comwon  law  ascertains  that 
the  party  is  entitled  to  the  posse>sion  of  some  subject  of  a 
real  or  personal  nature ;  or  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of 
property  withheld  or  injuries  done,  so  the  execution  founded 
upon  such  judgment  will  be  framed  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment  is  given  either  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  pecuniary  compensation. 

For  this  purpose  a  written  command  issues  in  the  name 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  or  owner  of  the  court,  to  an 
officer  of  the  court :  when  the  judgment  is  in  one  of  the 
king's  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  the  officer  of  the 
court  for  this  purpose  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  property  is  situate,  or,  in  the  case  of  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  party  from 
whom  such  compensation  is  due  is  supposed  to  reside ; 
which,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  is  taken  to  be  the 
county  in  which  the  litigation  was  carried  on. 

Wliere  lands  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments  are  re- 
covered, the  process  of  execution  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  interest  recovered.  If  a  right  to  a  freehold 
interest  has  been  established,  the  writ  commands  the 
sheriff  to  give  the  recoverer  seisin  of  the  lands,  &c.,  and  is 
called  habere  facias  *ieisinam.  [Uablre  Facias  Sei- 
sin am.]  If  a  chattel  interest  only  is  recovered,  the  writ 
does  not  affect  to  authorize  the  sheriff  to  intermeddle  with 
the  freehold,  and  directs  that  officer  merely  to  give  pos.ses- 
sion  of  tlie  land,  &c.  This  is  called  an  halKTe  facias  posses- 
sionem.   [Habers  Facias  Possej^sionem.] 

A  judgment  in  tho  action  of  detinue  [Detinue]  esta- 
blishes the  right  of  the  recoverer  to  the  possosion  of  a 
specific  personal  chattel,  and  the  writ  of  execution  called  a 
distringas  ad  deliberandum  issues,  requiring  the  sheriff  to 
coerce  the  defendant  by  his  distringas  (distress)  to  restore 
battel  or  its  value, 
t  for  the  defendant  in  replevin  [Rbplbyin] 


efttablisb<M  bis  right  ta  the  posteision  of  tLtMiKNul  chattel 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  litigation.  In  the  ordinary 
case  of  an  action  of  replevin  af^er  a  distress,  the  right  of  the 
defendant  in  respect  of  the  chattel  distrained  ia  merely  tu 
hold  it  as  a  security  for  the  pavinent  of  the  debt  or  duty, 
tho  payment  or  performance  of  which  is  sought  to  be  « n- 
forced  by  the  coercion  of  a  distress.  [DiSTRKSS.]  Tlic  writ 
of  execution  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  cnattel  to  be 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  defendant.  This  is  caildl 
a  writ  de  returno  habendo,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  is  unable 
to  And  the  chattel,  further  process  issues  commanding  him 
to  take  other  chattels  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  substitute  for  ihat 
which  is  withheld,  by  a  writ  called  a  capias  in  withernam. 

The  most  ordinary  cases  of  execution  are  those  in  «  hirh 
pecuniary  compensation  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  these  cusv^ 
the  sheriff  is  not  authorized  directly  to  take  money  fium 
the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  Formerly  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  this  compensation  was  by  process  of  ihs- 
tringas  or  distress.  And  this  is  still  the  case  in  inferi^jr 
courts ;  but  in  the  superior  courts  execution  of  jud^ment^ 
or  other  records  est||ilishing  pecuniary  claims  ma>  be  hn'l 
by  a  writ  of  fieri Wacias  [Fieri  Facias]  affecting  the 
personal  property;  by  writ  of  elegit  [Elegit],  affecting 
both  real  and  personal  property;  and  by  capias  ad  i»ati«>fa- 
cicndum  [Capias],  by  which  compliance  with  the  pecu- 
niary demand  is  enforced  by  detention  of  the  person  of  ihc 
defaulter  in  prison  until  the  claim  be  satisfied,  or  the  ad- 
verse party  consents  to  his  discharge. 

A  subject  is  not  entitled  to  pursue  all  these  remedies  at 
once;  but  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  obtain  viits- 
faction  from  the  goods,  lands,  and  person  of  its  debtor  may 
be  enforced  simultaneously,  by  writ  of  capias,  and  extendi 
facias,  or  extent.    [Extent.] 

EXECUTION  is  also  the  term  applied  to  denote  liie 
giving  effect  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  criminal  juriMlic- 
tion.  In  this  sense  it  is  most  commonly  used  with  rder- 
ence  to  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death.    [Sheriitf  ] 

EXECUTOR.  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man 
commits  by  will  the  execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  te^- 
tament.  He  answers  in  some  decree  to  the  fufr^B  {it^^tic- 
natus,  or  iestamentarius,  in  the  civil  law,  as  to  the  dcb:s, 
goods,  and  oliattels  of  his  testator  ;  but  the  origin  of  exe- 
cutors  seems  to  be  properly  traceable  to  a  constitution  of 
Manuel  Comnenus  (Tripi  Siouciirwv  tuv  iio^tiKdv),  All  yvr* 
sons  who  are  capable  of  making  a  will,  and  some  others 
besides,  as  married  women  and  inftints,  are  capable  of 
being  made  executors;  but  infants  are  by  statute  rcnden^d 
incapable  of  a(;ting  in  the  execution  of  the  will  .until  ihcy 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

An  executor  can  derive  his  office  from  a  testamentan 
appointment  alone,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  appointed  by  express  terms ;  any  words  of  the  te»tator 
indicating  an  intention  to  make  the  appointment  are  salfi- 
cient :  in  this  case  he  is  usually  called  *  executor  accordim: 
to  the  tenor.*  If  no  executor  is  appointed  bv  the  will,  ad- 
ministration is  granted  by  the  ordinary,  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, in  which  case  the  administrator  is  bound  to  uU\v 
the  directions  given  by  the  will.  An  executor  may  renounce 
probate;  but  having  once  acted,  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  office  or  its  liabilities ;  nor  can  an  adminiairator  who 
has  accepted  the  office,  get  rid  of  his  responsibility. 

An  executor  may  do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  uiH. 
even  before  probate,  as  paying  and  receiving  debts.  &i.c., 
but  he  cannot,  before  probate,  sustain  actions  or  suits.  An 
administrator  can  do  nothing  till  the  letters  of  adrainn- 
tration  are  issued ;  for  the  former  derives  his  power  fnmi 
the  will,  and  not  from  the  probate:  the  latter  owc«  Imh 
entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  ordinar)'.  If  an  executor 
die  before  probate,  administration  must  be  taken  out  to  ht4 
testator,  with  the  will  annexed;  but  if  an  executor,  bavmi; 
proved  the  will,  die,  his  executor  will  be  the  executor  an<l 
representative  of  the  first  testator,  unle:»s,  before  proving  the 
will  uf  the  second  testator,  he  expressly  renounces  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  of  the  first.  If  the  executor  dieft  in- 
testate,  his  administrator  is  not  the  representative  of  the 
testator,  but  an  administrator  de  bonis  non  uf  the  testator 
must  be  apnointed  by  the  ordinary.  If  there  are  several 
executors,  the  office  survives,  and  is  transmitted  ultimately 
to  the  executor  of  the  surviving  executor,  unless  he  die»  in- 
testate Executors  have  a  joint  and  entire  interest  in  the 
effects  of  their  testator ;  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of  act- 
ing by  himself;  and  the  receipt  of  a  debt,  or  the  tran&fer 
of  property  by  one,  is  as  ^-alid  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  all. 
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If  4  stranger  kkw  upon  kiniself  to  aet  as  exeentor  with* 
out  any  authority,  is  by  intormeddlingwith  the  goods  of  the 
deceased,  he  is  called  an  oxeeutor  de  wn  tori  (of  his  ovn 
vrong),  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executor  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  office.    He  is 
cbai^eable  with  tho  dehu  of  the  deceaaed,  so  far  as  assets 
come  to  hia  hands ;  and  is  liaUe  not  only  to  an  action  by 
the  rightful  executor  or  administrator,  but  also  to  be  sued 
as  executor  of  the  deceased  by  hia  creditors  and  legateea. 
The  only  advantage  which  an  executor  derives  from  his 
office  is  the  right  to  retain  any  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
testator,  as  against  creditors  of  equal  degree*  and  this  privi- 
tege  is  allowed  him*  because  he  cannot  take  any  legal  steps 
to  recover  payment.    Hiis*  though  practically  a  privilege,  is 
in  reality  only  a  provision  of  the  law  that  he  snail  not  be 
prejudiced  by  his  appointment;  otherwise  aa  a  man  cannot 
sue  himself,  all  the  other  ereditcNns  would,  by  instituting  a 
buit  a^insl  the  executor,  gain  priority  over  him  in  respect 
of  theu"  debts. 

The  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  are  in  general 
the  iiame,  the  only  essential  difference^etween  them  being, 
Ri  before  mentioned,  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Their 
duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased*  to  prove  his  will  in  the 
proper  Ecclesiastical  Court«  to  eoUect  and  get  in  hie  goods 
ami  chattels,  to  pay  hia  debts  in  the  order  appointed  by 
law,  and  also  his  l^[aeies,  if  he  has  bequeathed  any,  ana 
to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  his  goods  and  chattels  in  the 
Tiiaiiuer  by  the  will  directed,  or  aeoording  to  the  statutes 
for  tiie  dutribution  of  the  effeeta  of  intestates,  if  there 
should  be  a  total  or  partial  intestacy.  Sxaoutors  and  ad* 
miuifitrators  are  liable  to  an  aotion  at  law,  and  also  to  a  suit 
io  equity,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liebilitiea  of 
their  testator  or  intestate ;  and  to  a  suit  in  eouity  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  lor  the  legacies  bequeathea  by  him,  and 
the  due  administration  of  his  estate :  but  noaction  at  law  liee 
for  a  legacy,  at  least  not  until  after  the  executor  has  assented 
to  it,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  has  aoknowledged  the  sufficiency 
of  the  assets  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts. 
[Lkgacy.] 

It  appeara  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
whether  the  probate  of  vnlla  wa«  originally  a  matter  of  ex- 
elusive  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction*  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  it  is  certain  thai  at  this  day 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  the  only  courte  in  which,  eisce^ 
by  special  nrescription,  the  validity  of  wills  of  personalty 
can  be  esteblished  or  disputed.  If  all  the  ^oods  of  the  do- 
cea^d  lie  in  the  diocese  or  iiirisdietion  within  which  he 
died,  the  probate  is  made  before  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of 
that  diocese  or  jurisdiction ;  but  if  be  had  bona  notabilia 
(that  is,  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of  5/.)  within 
some  other  diocese  or  jurisdiction  than  that  in  which  he 
died,  then  ^e  will  must  be  proved  before  the  archbishop  or 
metropoliten  of  the  province  by  special  prerogative ;  and  if 
there  be  bona  notabiUa  in  different  provinces,  there  must 
bo  two  prerogative  probates.  A  will  should  be  proved 
within  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  testetor,  or  within 
two  months  after  the  termination  of  any  dispute  respecting 
the  probate.    (See  55  Geo.  III.  c.  164,  sea  57.) 

Executors  and  administraton  are  treated  by  the  eourts 
of  equity  as  trustees  for  the  creditors,  tegatees,  and  next  of 
kin  of  their  testators  or  intestates.    They  are  bound  to 
administer  the  assete  aeoording  to  their  due  order   of 
priority  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  Uie  deceased  in  like  man- 
nef ;    and  though  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  entertain 
suits  for  the  payment  of  debte  or  legacies  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  assets,  yet,  where  there  is  any  trost  to 
be  executed,  or  any  charge  on  real  estete  to  be  established, 
a  court  of  equity  will  interfere  by  ii^uuctum  or  prohibition ; 
for  the    constitution   of   the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  not 
adapted  to  the  administration  of  trusts^  and  over  real  estete 
they  have   no  jurisdiction.    The  probate  is  exclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  will  of  personalty;  but  courte  of  equity  assume 
the  jurisdiction  of  construing  the  will  in  order  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  the  truste  by  the  executor:  hence 
they  are  sometimes  styled  courte  of  construction,  in  con- 
tiadistinotion  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which,  although 
they  also  are  courts  of  construction,  are  the  only  courts  of 
probate.     Formerly,  the  personal  estetea  only  of  persons 
deceased  were  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  simple  con- 
tract  debte;  but  now,  since  the  statute  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  104,  realestetes  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  debte  of 
that  nature ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  all  the  real 
and  personal  estetes  of  the  deceased  aie  aasete  for  the  pay- 


ment of  his  debte.  The  personal  estate  is  liable  in  the  first 
instence,  unless  the  testetor  direct  otherwise.  Estetes  de- 
scended are  applied  before  estetes  devised;  and  in  other 
respects  the  estates  of  the  deceased  are  administered  in  the 
order  laid  down  by  the  courts. 

The  debte  are  also  payable  in  a  certain  prescribed  order. 
1.  The  funeral  expenses,  the  expenses  of  probate,  and  the 
eoste  of  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  the  estates,  if  any 
be  instituted.  2.  Debte  due  to  the  crown  on  record  or 
specialty.    3.  Certain  debte,  which  by  statute  are  to  be 

Preferred  to  others,  as  poor-rates,  by  stet.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  38, 
Kc.  4.  Debte  of  record,  as  judgments,  stetutes,  and  recog- 
nizances. 6.  Specialty  debte,  t.  e.,  debte  due  on  bonds  or 
instruments  unaer  seal.  6.  Simple  contract  debts,  as  upon 
bills  of  exchange  and  ordinary  verbal  engagemente.  It 
seems  that  in  this  class  debts  due  to  the  crown  and  tlie 
wages  of  domestic  servante  are  entitled  to  priority. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must,  if  there  be  no 
specified  direction  in  his  will,  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
assete,  if  there  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  creditors  and 
legatees ;  it  is,  in  fiict,  considered  as  the  personal  debt  of 
the  testetor:  though,  if  be  did  not  create  the  mortgage 
himself,  but  took  the  estete  subject  to  the  mortgage  by 
purchase,  inheritence,  or  devise,  the  debt,  not  being  his 
personal  engagement,  must  be  borne  by  the  estete  itself. 
The  executor  must  pay  the  debts  in  the  order  mentioned ; 
for  if  he  apply  the  assete  in  payment  of  those  of  a  lower 
degree,  he  will  be  personally  answerable,  to  the  extent 
of  the  assete  misapplied,  to  the  creditor  of  the  higher 
degree.  He  may,  however,  pay  a  debt  of  an  inferior  degree 
ben>re  one  of  a  superior,  provided  he  has  no  notice  of  the 
latter  and  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  testator's 
death ;  except  in  the  case  of  debts  of  record  due  to  the 
crown,  of  which  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  notice.  An 
executor  or  administrator  may  also  retain  his  own  debt  as 
against  creditors  of  an  equal  degree ;  and  he  may  pay  any 
one  or  moro  debte  to  creditors  of  equal  degree,  although 
thereby  he  may  exhaust  the  assets,  unless  a  suit  or  action 
be  commenced  against  him;  and  even  in  that  case  he 
may,  by  confessing  a  judgment,  enable  a  creditor  to  obtain 
priority.  But  notwithstending  an  action  or  suit  be  com- 
menced, he  may  pay  a  creditor  of  a  higher  degree  than  the 
one  proceeding  agaiast  him ;  save  only  where  the  suit  is 
for  a  general  administration  of  the  estate,  when  the  executor 
should  not  make  any  farther  paymente. 

The  debte  being  all  paid,  the  next-  duly  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  is  to  pay  the  legacies,  and  distribute  the 
personal  estete  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  if  there  be 
any  overplus ;  but  where  the  testator  has  made  a  residuary 
legatee,  he  is  entitled  to  the  surplus.  If  the  assets  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  the  executor  must 
pay  to  each  legatee  an  equal  proportion  of  his  legacy,  unless 
the  testator  has  directed  the  order  of  payment,  in  which  case 
the  legacies  must  be  paid  in  full  in  tne  prescribed  order, 
and  the  whole  loss  must  fkll  upon  the  last  in  order.  Spe- 
ciflo  legatees,  t.  e.  persons  to  whom  a  specific  fund  or  article 
of  property  is  given  by  the  will,  are  not  liable  to  abatement 
of  their  legacies,  but  receive  the  fimd  or  article  whether  the 
assets  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  die  other  legatees ; 
though  if  the  fund  is  changed,  or  the  article  sold,  or  from 
any  other  cause  is  not  inexistence  at  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tetor, the  legacy  fhils,  or  in  technical  language,  is  said  to  be 
adeemed.  Executors  and -administrators  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  legacies  or  distribute  the  personal  estate 
before  the  exjnration  of  a  year  after  the  decease  of  the 
testetor;  and  not  even  then,  if  notice  has  been  acquired 
or  there  is  reasonable  grouna  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  debts  and  liabilities.  Indeed,  unless  the  assets  are  of 
ample  amount,  the  executor  or  administrator  should  not 
pay  within  the  year,  even  though  the  testetor  has  directed 
it  to  be  done ;  for  it  has  been  held  that  such  a  payment 
afibrds  no  defence  against  a  creditor,  and  the  testator  or 
intestete  may  be  bound  by  covenants  upon  which  subse- 
quent liabilities  may  accrue ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  trustee, 
and  some  maladministration  of  the  trust  estate  may  be  dis- 
covered after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  these  and  many 
other  cases,  executors  and  administrators  should  not  part 
with  the  assets  until  all  chance  of  liability  is  at  an  end,  or 
security  be  given  by  the  parties  receiving  them  to  refund 
in  case  of  need.  This  last  course  will  sometimes  be  directed 
by  a  court  of  equity  in  a  suit  for  a  legacy ;  for  though  au 
executor  or  administrator  may  recover  from  the  legateea 
or  next  of  kin  to  whom  he  has  handed  over  the  assete  in 
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case  of  subseatiently-dUooTered  debtt  of  the  deceased*  il  is 
obvious  tbattnis  is  a  very  insufficient  and  uncertain  security. 
Where  a  legatee  is  an  infant,  or  the  testator  has  directed 
his  executors  to  invest  any  portion  of  his  estate  in  the  funds, 
or  has  provided  for  some  future  payment  to  be  made,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  an  investment  by  the  executors 
becomes  necessary,  they  are,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
direction  to  the  contrary,  bound  to  make  such  investment 
in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols,  that  fund  being  considered 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  and  an  executor 
vvho  should  disregard  it  would  run  great  risk  of  having  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  to  compel  him  to  place  the  money  in 
that  fund,  and  to  make  gooa  any  loss  vrhich  might  occur 
through  the  change  of  securities. 

Full  information  upon  these  subjects  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Williams,  and  Toller  '  On  Executors,'  and 
Wentworth '  On  Administrators.' 

EXE'DRA  HlUpa\  a  name  ^ven  to  certain  open  re- 
cesses in  the  buildings  of  the  antients.  There  were  nume- 
rous exodroB  in  the  baths.  Vitruvius  says  the  spacious  exe- 
drsB  of  the  Greek  pala)stra  were  furnished  with  seats.  The 
exedroD  were  placed  iu  the  three  porticos  of  the  palcestra. 
(Vitruvius,  v.  c  9.)  Sometimes  in  houses  a  covered  hall, 
and  of  a  square  form,  was  called  excdra.  (Vitruvius,  vi. 
cap.  5.)  In  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  house  the  exedrss 
were  ])lace(i  looking  to  the  west.     (Vitruv.  vi.  cap.  x.) 

EXERCISE.    [Analeptics.] 

EXETER,  a  city  and  a  county  of  itself,  locally  in  the 
hundred  of  Wonford,  in  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town;  44  miles  north* 
oast  from  Plymouth,  and  174  west  by  south  from  London. 

Exoter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the 
Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then  called 
•Caer-Isc'  and  *  Caer  Rydh,' the  former  derived  from  its 
situation  on  the  Ex  or  Isc,  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on 
which  the  castle  is  built.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Isca  Dumnoniorum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Isca  Silurum 
in  Wales.  From  the  number  of  coins,  small  bronze  statues 
(evidently  Penates),  tesselated  pavements,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities  discovered  near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  it  must  have  been  a  Roman  station  of  some 
importance.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Exeter  retained  its 
appellation  of  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  but  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
lied it  had  acquired  that  of  Exan-Ccstre  (castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  name. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Baldwin  Rivers,  eaii  of 
Devon,  fortified  Exeter  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Maude, 
and  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine  after  a  long  siege. 
It  was  besieged  in  the  r2th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
by  Perkiu  Warbeck,  and  again  by  the  rabble  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  in  1549. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and 
strongly  fortified.  Lelaiid,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  *  The 
toune  IS  a  good  mile  aud  more  in  cumpace,  and  is  i^ght 
strongly  wauUid  and  maintained.  Thcr  be  diverse  fare 
towers  in  the  toune  waul  bytwixt  the  south  and  west  gate. 
There  be  four  gates  in  the  toune,  by  names  of  Est,  West, 
North,  and  South.  The  Est  and  the  West  Gates  be  now 
the  fairc  t,  and  of  one  fascion  of  building :  the  South  Grate 
hatli  been  the  strongest.*  Situated  on  a  high  eminence, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
called  '  Rougemont'  When  this  castle  was  first  erected  is 
unknown ;  but  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed  it  on  Baldwin  de 
Briono,  husband  of  Albrina  his  niece,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  remained  till  the  14th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  then  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  completely  dismantled  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
never  since  been  rebuilt  In  the  area  of  the  castle>yard  a 
session-house  has  lately  been  erected,  which  is  a  neal-looking 
building,  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  two  good-sized  courts,  a  grand-jury  room,  magis- 
trates* room,  &c.  In  front  is  a  dne  open  space,  where 
county,  election,  and  other  meetings  are  held.  To  the 
north  of  the  castle  is  a  delightful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old 
elm  trees,  called  Northernay.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Exeter  is  the  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  for  the  city  (which 
is  a  county  of  itsclO  are  held,  as  well  as  the  sessions,  elec- 
tions, and  other  business  relative  to  the  city  alone.  The 
building  contains  several  valuable  portraits,  amongst  others, 
those  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  the  First's  queen,  of  her 
daughter  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  of  General 


Monk.    The  only  other  antient  building  of  any  imporUnce 
at  Exeter  is  the  cathedral.    It  is  uncertain  when  the  pre- 
sent  edifice  was  begun,  but  probably  it  was  soon  after  the 
see  of  Devon  was  transferred  to  Exeter  from  Crediton,  which 
was  its  locality  till  the  year  1049.    At  all  events  it  was  con> 
siderably  altered  and  enlarged  by  Warlewast,  third  bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  was  a  Norman,  and  came  over  with  the 
(Conqueror.    It  then  assumed  its  present  cruciform  shape, 
but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  dunn;; 
the  thirteenth*  and  fourteenth  centuries.    It  now  consists 
of  a  nave,  76  feet  in  width  and  175  in  length,  with  aisles  on 
each  side;   two  short  transents,  formed  by  two  Norxnnn 
towers  130  feet  in  heiglit ;  a  choir  of  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  128  feet  in  length;  ten  chapels  or  oratories,  and 
a  chapter-house.    The  whole  building  from  east  to  ^e*l 
(including  St  Mary's  Chapel)  is  408  feet  in  length.    The 
western  front  is  highly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  niches 
and  elegantly  carved  figures,  and  presents  one  of  the  richest 
fa9ades  of  any  building  in  Europe.    The  towers  are  highU 
interesting  to  the  antiquarv  as  specimens  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture.   The  interior  is  also  exceedingly  fine ;  the  TBulted 
roof  of  the  nave  is  sunported  by  clustered  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  fine  pointeu  arches;  as  is  also  thai  of  the  chotr. 
which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  exquibite 
workmanship.     The  chapter-house  is  a  beautifhl  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  oak  roor :  it  was  used  as  a  stable  by  Crom- 
well and  his  soldiers,  but  has  since  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired, as  other  parts  of  the  building  also  have  lately  been. 

In  the  north  aisle  are  the  splendid  monuments  of  Sir 
Richard  and  Bishop  Stapleton.  The  organ,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  at  Haerlem,  is  perhaps  the  large^^t  in 
Europe:  the  large  pipes  are  nearly  twenty-three  feet  in 
height,  and  four  feet  in  circumference.  (For  a  fiirthcr 
account  of  this  truly  magnificent  building  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Ri$don ;  Oliver ;  Britton's  Cathedral  And- 
qutties,  &c.  &c.) 

The  city  was  antiently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown :  its 
earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  I.,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.  aud  Richard  I.  The  governing  charter  M'a« 
granted  by  George  IH.  in  1770.  The  corporation  hold  a 
court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  the  assizes  are  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  western  circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of 
the  city  at  the  guildhall,  and  twice  a  year  for  the  county  at 
the  session-house.  There  is  also  a  countv  court,  and  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40^.,  the  fbrmer 
held  every  Tuesday,  the  latter  once  a  fortnight.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  before  the  magistrates  of  the  county  every 
Friday  at  the  session-house ;  and  some  magistrate  of  the 
city  sits  every  day  at  the  guildhall.  Under  the  Municipal 
Act,  Exeter  is  divided  into  six  wards,  with  twelve  aldermen 
and  thirty-six  ceuncillors. 

Exeter  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  the  first  election  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  there  were  2952  rDgistcn*d 
voters.  The  population  of  the  city  and  borough  is  28,242, 
of  whom  15,559  are  females.  There  are  not  many  manu- 
factories, and  the  population  is  chiefly  employed  in  handi- 
craft and  the  retail  trade. 

The  city  of  Exeter  comprises  the  parishes  of  Allhallows, 
Allhallows  on  the  Walls  (the  church  of  which  has  been  de- 
molished), St.  Edmund,  St.  George,  St  John,  St.  Kerrian. 
St  Lawrence,  St  Martin,  St.  Mary  Arches,  St  Mary  Ma- 
jor,  St.  Mary  Steps,  St.  Olave,  St  Pancras,  St.  Paul,  Si. 
Petrock,  St.  Sidwell,  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinit>. 
and  the  parochial  chapelries  of  St.  David  and  St.  Sid  well, 
and  the  extra-parochial  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  Clo^* 
and  Bedford  Chapel,  all  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  are  besides  these  several  other  chapels,  as 
well  as  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  Independ- 
ents, Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Catholics 
and  Jews. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  on 
the  river  Ex,  over  which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  was 
erected  in  the  year  1778,  at  an  expense  of  about  20,000/.,  & 
little  above  the  site  of  an  antient  bridge  originally  built  in 
1250.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  High  Street 
and  Fore  Street  are  generally  narrow,  but  there  are  some 
handsome  squares  and  terraces  in  Northernay,  Soutbemay, 
&C.,  which  contain  many  well-bnilt  houses.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  vrater  by  water- 
works erected  in  1794.  The  subscription  ball-room  is  one 
of  the  finest  country  ball-rooms  in  England ;  it  measuTes 
eighty  feet  by  forfy,  and  is  vety  handsomely  fitted  up.  There 
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in  paragto   . 
portarii 

Exchequer  Domesday, 

jMistura 

poterat  ire  quo  volebat  (torn, 
i.,  fol,  97  6.) 

qvareatena  •  • 

Bvlva 


pariter 
portatores 

Exeter  Dotnesday, 

pascua 

poterat  sibi  eligere  domiiium 
BecundumToTuntatem  &uMa 
cum  terra  sua  (fol.  3b3). 

quadragenaria 

nemusculum 


gi'iva  .  •  •    nemuscuiuiu 

T.  R.  E.  {tempore  regit  Ed-    Pie  qua  rex  Edwardu*  fttit 


irardi) 
tain  us 

Terra  est  viii.  car. 
Teira  Regis 


Tot  urn  valet  xxi.  lib. 


vivus  et  mortuus 

ta^us 

possunt  arare  viii.  caiT. 

Dominicalus  Regis,  (and  in 
one  instance)  dominicatua 
Regis  ad  regnum  pertinent 

Hsc  mans,  reddit  ad  opoa 
abb.  X.  &  viii,  lib.  et  ad 
opus  tagnorum  iii-  lib. 

The  utility  of  tbis  record  for  tbe  purpose  of  oompariaoii 
vilh  tbe  Excbequer  Domesday  is  obvious.  The  JExeter 
Domesday  was  published  with  several  other  surveys  nearly 
contemporary,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
a  volume  supplementary  to  The  Great  Domesday,  folio, 
London,  1816.  Our  account  of  this  record  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Introduction  to  that  volume. 

EXETER  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  originally 
founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  some  time  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  was 
then  called  Stapledon  Hall.  The  bishop  removed  hither 
hts  scholars  from  Hart  Hall,  and  made  a  foundation  for  a 
rector  and  twelve  fellows.  Of  these  thirteen  he  directed 
that  eight  should  be  elected  from  the  archdeaconries  of 
Exeter,  Totness,  and  Barnstaple ;  four  from  the  archdea* 
oonry  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  ona  should  be  nominated  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  from  any  place  they  might 
deem  most  fit,  provided  that  he  was  in  priest's  orders.  In 
]  404  Edmund  Stafford,  bishop  of  Exeter,  added  two  fellow- 
ships from  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  obtained  leave  to 
^ve  the  college  its  present  name.  In  1565  Sir  William 
Fetrc,  knight,  secretary  of  state,  and  privy  counaellor  to 
Henry  Vlft.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  EHxa- 
beth,  added  eight  fellowships  for  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  any  others  in  England 
in  which  he  or  his  heirs  might  have  lands  or  possessiona. 
These  counties  at  present  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Middlesex, 
Hampshire,  and  Kent.  Charles  I.,  in  1636,  annexed  one 
fellowship  for  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  tlie  can- 
didates for  which  are  nominated  by  the  dean  and  jurats  of 
one  of  these  islands  alternately.  Lastly,  Mrs.  Shiers,  who 
died  in  1700,  left  certain  rents,  out  of  which  twofellow* 
ships  were  founded  for  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Surrey, 
to  which  the  five  senior  fellows  alone  elect.  The  candidates 
fbr  all  fellowships  in  this  college  are  required  by  tbe 
statute  to  be,  at  least.  Generates  SojihiHce  in  the  university. 
The  day  of  election  is  the  30th  of  June,  except  for  the 
Hertford  and  Surrey  vacancies,  when  it  is  on  St  Stephen's 
day.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector  and 
twenty-five  fellows,  besides  whom  there  are  numeroua 
scholarships  and  exhibitions :  and  among  theee,  three  Eton 
Collegers,  appointed  by  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton ; 
three  from  Exeter  school,  nominated  alternately  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  and  chamber  of  Exeter ;  two  from  Truro 
school,  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  that  school;  and  two 
from  Exeter  school.  Two  scholarships  have  been  more 
rec^^ntly  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  William  Giffoid, 
for  nntives  of  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a  preference  to 
candidates  from  the  school  of  Ashburton. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion here  may  be  enumerated  John  de  Trevisa,  Sir  John 
Fortescuc,  Sir  John  Doddridjije,  Sir  William  Noy,  Joseph 
Caryl,  Anthonv  Ashley  Cooper,  Ljrd  Shaftesbury,  Maun- 
drell  the  traveller,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Toup,  Tindal 
the  coiitiniiator  of  Rapin,  and  Dr.  Kennicot. 

The  front  of  the  college,  which  is  opposite  Jesus  Col- 
lege, extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  large 
central  gateway,  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement,  from  which 
spring  four  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular pediment,  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  TYie  greater 
of  this  front  was  renewed  in  1835  with  Bath  stone, 
hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Adand  in  1620.    The 


chapel,  begun  in  1622-3,  was  conip]«t6d  by  Dr.  Ckorgo 
Hakewill,  afterwarda  rector.  The  library  was  erected  in 
1 7  78,  after  a  design  of  the  Utte  Rev.  W.  Crowe,  public  orator. 

On  the  a  1st  December,  ltt36,  there  were  304  memben 
upon  the  eoUego  books.  There  are  twelve  benefices  in  the 
patronage  of  this  sooiety,  one  of  which,  the  vicarage  uf 
Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  annexed  to  the  reetotBliip. 
Tbe  bisnop  of  Exeter  is  the  visitor  of  this  eoUege. 

(Chalmers's  Hist,  qf  the  Colleger  and  HiaUe  qf  Oxford. 
ftvo.,  Oxf.,  1810,  vol.  i.,  p.  62-76;  Oxford  Unip,and  Ctty 
Guide,  8vo. ;  Oc/brrf  Univ.  Calendar,  1837.) 

EXETER.    [New  Hampshirb.] 

EXHAUSTIONS,  METHOD  OF.     [Gbombtrt  or 

THB  GrxEKS.] 

EXHIBIT,  a  deed  or  writhig  proved  by  a  witness  or  ad- 
mitted by  the  parties  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  in  the  equity 
side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  bankruptcy. 

EXHIBITION.    [School.] 

EXILE.    [Banisbmbnt.] 

EXMOUTH.    [Dbvonshibb.] 

EXOCA'RPEifi,  asmall  division  ofThymelaceens  plants. 
fTn  V  u  b  lac  b  jB.l 

E'XODUS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  second  of  tbe  Penta- 
teuch, or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fnncipal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely  the  departure  of  the 
sraelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  which,  in  the  Oreek  Sop- 
tuagint  translation,  is  expressed  by  the  word  6xodosC£(M*t  •.  k 
that  is,  the  going  out.  In  the  original  Hebrew  it  is  namo«l, 
according  to  the  usual  Jewish  mode,  Arom  the  initial  words 
/DDtff  rhw  uolh  ehmut,  or,  as  read  with  the  Ma^uritir 
points,  Ve-aleh  Shemoth,  'These  are  the  names.'  lU* 
book  records  the  slavery  and  cruelty  endured  by  the  d«'- 
scendauts  of  Israel  (Jacob)  under  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses;  his  ttiKUt  lui.i 
Midian ;  his  divine  mission  to  Pharaoh  (at  the  age  of  ho : 
7);    the  miracles   performed  by   him   and    bis  eldtr 
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Vll. 

brother,  Aaron ;  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptian^ 
the  institution  of  the  Passover ;  the  departure  of  the  Unt  i- 
ites  from  Egypt ;  their  miraculous  passage  across  the  Ri-^l 
Sea;  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army;  the  jourm«>- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian  desert;  their  murmur- 
ings  against  God  and  Moses ;  their  resumption  of  the  E^>  p* 
tian  worship  of  the  calf  under  the  direction  of  Aaron,  aix) 
their  consequent  punishment;  the  promulgation  of  the  l.i^ 
from  Mount  Sinai;  and  the  erection  of  the  tabcrnac]i\  or 
portable  temple.  The  king,  Pharaoh  (a  general  Ktryptum 
appellation  of  royalty),  for  whom  the  Israelites  built  ihv 
treasure  cities,  and  by  whom  their  male  children  wen* 
ordered  to  be  drowned  (chap,  i.)  is  usually  considered  b)  t .  <• 
commentators  to  be  Ixameses,  the  eldest  son  of  Scbrvtn- : 
and  the  Pharaoh  whose  army  perished  in  the  Re<l  ^^(a 
(xiv.  27)  is  supposed  to  be  his  son  and  successor,  Amon>> 
phis  the  Second,  of  according  to  others,  the  Thiid.  Le  IV  iv 
Pezron  says  he  was  Pharaoh  Alisphragmuthosis,  b}  bli- 
the Hyksos,  or  Phoenician  Shepherds,  were  expelled  tr- 
Lower  E^ypt,  whence  the  Israelites  departed.  The  ham<- 
ehionologist  makes  the  establishment  of  the  Sh(>|>hipl 
dynasty  at  Heliopolis  coincident  with  the  appearancv  tht-u* 
of  Joseph  from  Canaan.  (See  the  Dissertation  r*/  Pen- 
sonitts  on  the  identity  qf  the  Hyksos  and  the  Hf^brrtr*  i 
The  Mo&aio  exodus  is  noticed  by  several  anticnt  W!it«'«'. 
but  with  brevity  and  apparent  contempt.  The  EL'>|t'  m 
historians,  Manethon  ana  Chteremon,  as  cited  by  Jom'i  \  *.^ 
(Against  Apion,  1.  i.,  c.  9,  ]],  12),  state  that  2.>c».i«'» 
leprous  people,  and  others  atflicted  with  contagious  di<i*a><  -^ 
were  banished  from  Egypt  {Exod.  xii.,  39,  'they  wore  thru-' 
out  of  Egypt')  by  king  Amenophis;  and  that  their  rt-  rf 
was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  named  Mo^es,  ^ho  fu^)l^h«  J 
them  with  a  system  of  religion  and  laws.  (See  a  ^i^1lU^ 
account  in  Joseph  us.  Hist.,  1.  v.  c.  34  ;  Tacitus,  //rW..  1.  ^ 
c.  3;  Diodorus  Sic.  in  Photii  Biblioth,,  1.  xxxiv.  ;  Ju^n-i. 
1 .  xxxvi,  c.  2.) 

The  period  over  which  the  history  in  the  book  of  K\i«(!".« 
extends  consists  of  145  years,  that  is,  from  the  dratb  "t 
Joseph  (B.C.  1635)  to  the  formation  of  the  tabernacle  in  th<* 
desert^of  Arabia  (b.c.  1490),  one  year  after  the  exodc  it. 
the  year  b.c.  1491.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  •  Introduction  to  tlu* 
Bible,*  adopts  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that  tl'L* 
book  was  written  by  Moses,  yet  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  U 
determined  at  what  time  of  his  life ;  but,  as  it  ia  %tatol 
(xvi.  35)  that  '  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  4* 
years  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan* 
that  isy  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan»  opposite  Jerieho,  wb«o 
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and  where  MuiM  died  {Gen.  xxxiv.)t  and,  'as  things  cannot 
be  historically  related/  as  Mr.  Home  observes,  *  until  thejr 
have  actually  taken  place/  it  is  evident  that,  if  Moses  is 
the  author,  he  must  have  written  it  immediately  before  his 
death  (b.c.  1451).  It  must  be  observed  however  that,  among 
biblical  critici   and   chronologistfi  a   great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  what  date  should  be  assigned  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  as  to  the  book  of 
Exodus  being  written  by  Moses.    In  chronological  works 
the  exodus  forms  the  fourth  grand  epocha  in  the  antieiit 
history  of  the  world :  thus,  1 .  The  creation  of  Adam.    2. 
The  Deluge  of  Noah.     3.  The  call  of  Abraham  (his  emi- 
gration from  Chaldcea  into  Canaan).      4.  The  Departure 
of  tile  Israelites  from  Egypt.    This  last  event,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures,  took  place  B.C.  1491 ; 
but  according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  which  is  the  primitive 
Hebrew  (Dr.  A.  Clarke)  it  occurred  267  years  earlier,  that  is, 
B.C.  1 758.     The  learned  Pezron  (*  Canon  Chronologique,' 
in  liis  •  Di^'fense  de  TAntiquit^  des  Terns,'  4to,  1691)  adopt- 
ing, with  improvements,  the  chronology  of  the  Alexandrine 
ver!)ion,  or  Greek  Septuagint,  which  adds  1 500  years  to  the 
Hebrew  age  of  the  world,  determines  the  exodus  to  have 
taken  place  a.m.  3953,  and  B.C.  2019.    Whiston,  Kennioott, 
Jackson,  Brett,  Hay,  Gcddes,  and  other  divines,  adopt  the 
Greek  chronology.    Archbishop  Usher  (*  Annalcs  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Test')  prefers  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.   Dr.  Andrews, 
in  his  *  Heb.  Diet,  and  ChrohoL'  1 823,  puts  the  exodus 
B.C.  1677.     (See  Dr.  H ales's -4wa/ym  o/  Chronology ;  Sir 
John  Marsliam's  Chronicon  Egyptiarunh  Ed. ;   Simson's 
Vhronicon  Catholicon,  Lugd.,  fbl.  1752;  J.  G.  Frankius^ 
Novum  Sysiema  Chronol.,  Gotting.,  fol.  1778;  R.  C.  Be- 
ningsen,  Bibiische  Zeitrechnung,  Leips.,  1763;   Walker's 
Analysis  of  THme,  1796 ;  Remarks  on  the  Bible  Chronology, 
If'SO ;   Criteria  for  determining  the  accuracy  of  Scripitire 
Chronol.,  by  J.  CuUimore,  1830,  p.  13.) 

Moses,  according  to  St.  Justin,  Tatian,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  TertuUian,  Julius  Africanus,  and  other  Christian 
Fathers,  as  well  as  Josephus,  Justus,  Manethon,  Ptolemeaus 
of  Mendes,  Apion  of  Alexandria,  Porphyry,  and  others* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Inachus,  whom 
the  chronologists  place  from  270  to  450  years  earlier 
than  the  birth  of  Moses  according  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
(Du  Pin,  Biblioth,  Univer. ;  Du  Fresnoy,  ChronoL)  In  the 
rhronicon  of  Eusebius,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
made  contemporaneous  with  Cecrops,  who  became  king  of 
Athens  {Arund,  Marb.)  11  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses 
iH»'b.  text),  and,  according  to  Pezron,  130  years  after  the 
(!eaih  of  Moses.    (Heb.  text.) 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the  production  of  Moses  has 
Icon  the  opinion  of  many  learned  critics,  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  as  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Mid- 
'lljton,  Newton ;  and  in  Germany  it  is  generally  prevalent 
anionic  the  philosophical  theologists  of  the  ra^'oyia/ school 
of  Eichhorn.  Dr.  Gexldes,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
(ierinau  rationalism,  makes  the  following  statement  in  the 
preface  to  his  new  translatbn  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  i  vols.  4to. : — '  From  intrinsic  evidence  three  things  to  me 
S'em  indubitable.  I.  ITie  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
\\^»  not  written  by  Moses.  2.  It  was  written  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  most  probably  at  Jerusalem.  3.  It  oould  not 
he  written  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor  after  that  of  Heze- 
kiah.  I  would  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.'  That  is,  about 
Bc.  1000,  in  or  near  the  age  of  Homer  and  500  years  after 
that  of  Moses.  Eichhorn  (Einleitung  in  das  kite  Test,, 
vol  ii.  p.  245,)  believes  the  first  two  chaptero  of  Exodus 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  historical  documents  out  of^ 
vhich  the  book  of  (jenesis  apparently  was  compiled.  (See 
Astruc.  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires  on'sinaux  dont  il 
f<armt  que  Moise  s*est  servi  pour  composer  la  Ginise,  12mo. 
Brussels.  1753.)  By  the  Jews  the  Book  of  Exodus  is 
divided  into  1 1  parasches,  or  chapters,  and  22  siderira,  or 
sections.  In  English  Bibles  it  is  comprised  in  40  chapters. 
Various  passages  and  expressions  in  Exodus  involve  appa- 
rent difficulties  which  have  exercised  the  critical  skill  of 
eun-y  commentator.  All  chronologists  agree  that  from  the 
time  of  the  immigration  into  "Rgl^t  of  Israel  and  his  feraily 
(70  persons,  chap,  i.)  to  the  exodus,  was  only  215  years ;  the 
430  years  mentioned  xii.  40  signifying  this  period  and 
a  previous  one  of  215  years  to  the  call  of  Abrabam.  The 
numeral  increase  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  therefore 
v-onsidered  to  be  very  unusual,  since,  in  xii.  37,  38,  it 
is  ^aid  there  were  600,000  men  on  foot,  besides  children 
and  a  mixed  multitude,  the  total  number,  as  computed  by 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commentary,  being  3,263,0041 
They  are  said  to  have  been  ^  more  and  mightier'  than 
the  Egyptians,  '  very  migbty'  (L  9,  20),  to  have  gone  out 
with  their  'armies'  (xii.  51)  'harnessed,'  that  is,  accoutred 
for  battle  (xiii.  18);  and  'with  a  high  hand'  (xiv.  8), 
'  with  flocks,  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle'  (xii.  38), 
but  as  they  are  also  said  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  '  made  them  serve  with  rigour  and  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar,  brick,  and  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field' 
(i.  14) — to  have  been  led  out  of  their  nearest  way  to 
Canaan,  lest,  on  seeing  war  with  the  Philistines,  they 
should  repent,  and  return  to  Egypt  (xiii.  17),  and  to 
have  been  '  sore  afraid'  ai  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians' 
marching  after  them  (xiv.  10),  some  commentators  un- 
derstana  the  word  O^DH  pmshim^  to  mean  not  harnessed, 
but  slung  together  five  in  a  string.  Clonceming  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  Israelite  women  in  borrowing  and  appropriating 
jewels  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  divine  direc- 
tion (iii.  21,  22,  and  xi.  2),  and  God's  hardening  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  (iv.  21),  see  Explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture Difficulties,  compiled  by  W.  C&rpenter,  p.  35,  &c. 
In  xn.  1 5  it  is  stated  that  the  Israelites,  when  they  first 
saw  the  manna,  said  one  to  another, '  It  is  manna,  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  was;'  and  in  xxxviii.  8  of  the  English 
translation,  it  is  said  that  the  laver  of  brass  was 
made  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  who  assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  These  inconsistencies  are 
avoided  by  Dr.  C^eddes;  and  he  observes  that  the  word 
jnK*10*  mrath,  translated  looking-glasses,  occurs  in  a 
hundred  other  places,  but  in  no  instance  signifies  the 
antient  metallic  mirrors.  The  ten  miraculous  plagues  in- 
flicted on  the  Egyptians  are  described  in  the  following 
places:—!.  Water  turned  into  blood,  vii.  14  —  25.  2. 
The  land  covered  with  frogs,  viii.  1—15.  3.  The  dust  of 
the  land  turned  to  lice,  viii.  16—19.  4.  The  swarms  of 
flies,  viiL  20—32.  5.  The  murrain  and  death  of  all  the 
cattle.  6.  Ashes  produce  boils  and  blains  on  man  and 
beasts,  ix.  8—12.  7.  The  storms  of  devastating  hail* 
rain,  and  fire.  ix.  13—35.  8.  All  the  land  covered  with 
locusts,  X.  1—20.  9.  Three  days  of  darkness  which 
might  be  felt,  x.  21—27.  10.  The  death  of  all  the  first 
bom  of  man  and  beast,  xL  5—7  and  xii.  29,  30.  The 
learned  writer  in  the  '  Universal  History,'  vol.  3,  p.  374, 
shows  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  and  sorcerers  were  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  devil  for  the  sake  of 
exposing  his  comparative  impotence ;  thus,  although  *  they 
did  m  like  manner  with  their  enchantments,' (vii.  and  viii.) 
in  makine  their  rods  become  serpents,  in  turning  the  Nile 
into  blood,  and  in  covering  the  land  with  frogs,  yet,  they 
could  not,  as  Aaron  did,  turn  the  dust  of  the  land  into 
lice  (viii.  18.)  Jacob  Bryant  in  his  'Treatise  on  the 
Ten  Plagues,'  8vo.,  1810,  explains  their  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  character,  habits,  and  notions  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  aggravation  of 
suffering  and  misery.  The  latter  half  of  the  40  chapters  of 
Exodus  are  occupied  in  announcing  the  civil,  moral,  and 
ceremonial  law,  and  in  describing  &e  numerous  articles  of 
Aimitiu^  utensils,  and  sacerdotal  raiment,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  sacrificial  service  in  the  tabeniacle,  or  moveable 
teinple,  erected  as  a  tent  in  the  desert  The  value  of  the 
gold  appropriated  to  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  ady- 
tum, or  holy  place,  is  sUted  in  xxxviii.  24  at  29  talents  and 
730  shekels  of  gold.  Each  of  the  former  being  5464/.  bs,  %^ 
and  each  of  the  latter  1/.  16«.5i||(l,  they  amount  to  159,793/. 
lU.  3dL,  that  is,  nearly  160,000/. 

Many  learned  men,  in  observing  the  similarity  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Egyptian  ritual  and  religious  institutions  as 
described  in  various  antient  writings,  have  assigned  a 
greater  antiquity  to  the  latter,  and  contended  that  the 
former  were  a  mere  imitation.  Dr.  Geddes  asserts  that 
Moses  made  a  selection  and  judicious  composition  from 
the  antient  Egyptian  institutions.  (See  especially  Spen- 
cer, De  Legibus  Hebraicorum;  Sir  John  Marsham*s  (fhro^ 
nicon  Egyjotiacum;  Jablonski's  Pantheon  Mgyptiorum; 
Ikenius,  Dissertatio  de  InstituHs  et  Ceremoniis  Legis.) 
Plutarch  iDe  Iside)  and  other  antient  authors  prove 
that  Jehovah  or  Jao  was  the  sacred  name  of  (xod  among 
the  Egyptian  priests;  and  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Israelites  before  their  residence  in  Egypt  is  stated 
in  Exod,  vi.  3.  The '  I  AM  *  of  chap.  iii.  1 4  is  compared  with 
the  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  personification  of  the  uni- 
verse, *  I  am  all  that  is.'  (See  Plutarch,  tripi  rov  Et  Iv  AeXipoTg,) 
Aaxon's  oracular  breast-plate  (xxviii.  15-— 30)  is  thought 
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to  be  idantieil  with  thit  of  the  EgrptUn  diief  jndgs,  m  de- 
Bcribed  bf  Diodonu  Sir.  1.  i.  c  3,  sec  26. 

The  learned  Huet,  Vouius,  knd  olhots  Kivfl  curious  pa- 
rallols  of  the  birth,  life,  uid  deeds  of  Hoees  with  ibe  primitive 
Egypli&n  Bacchus,  but  this  ia  not  more  stnnge  than  the 
t  of  OriKcn,  wbo  says  in  his  '  Homily  on  Exodus' 


(See  The  Scholia  of  Dnthe.  RosemuHer.  Schuls,  Bauer,  itnd 
Eichhom;  Wniet's  Hmapla  or  Sixfold  Comment  on  Exo- 
dut;  Tratulatioiu  and  CommenU.  by  Ainsworlb,  Hopkins, 
and  Bishop  Kidder;  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  BittU;  Home's  Intro- 
duetion,  and  list  in  Watt's  BibHol/ieea.) 

G'XOGENS,  the  Isrjiest  primary  class  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  so  named  in  consequence  of  their  woody 
matter  being  auj^ented  by  additions  to  the  outside  of  that 
which  is  first  formed  near  the  centre.  As  lon^;  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  they  add  new  wood  to  the  outside  of  that 
formed  in  the  previous  year,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  Endogens,  whose  wood  is  constructed  by 
Buccessive  augmentations  from  the  inside,  [Ekdoqens.] 
All  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the  principal  part  of 
those  in  hot  latitudes,  are  e.vogcnous.  In  many  cases  they 
are  easily  recoi^ised  by  the  wood  of  each  different  year 
forming  a  distinct  lone,  so  that  a  section  of  their  wood  ex- 
hibits K  number  of  concentric  circles ;  but  there  are  so 
many  exceptions  to  Ibis  rule  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  this  character  a*  by  no  means  essential  to  them. 

The  nature  of  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  will  be  best 
compared  with  that  of  an  Endogen,  if  we  pursue  the  same 
node  of  illustration  as  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the 
latter  form.  We  wilt  therefore  proceed  from  an  explanation 
of  the  typical  mode  of  growth  in  a  common  Exogen  to  such 
remarks  as  we  may  have  to  offer  upon  deviations  from  iL 

Iti  an  Bxngen  of  ordinary  structure  the  embryo  consists 
of  a  cellular  basis,  in  which  there  is  usually  no  trace  of 
woody  or  vascular  tissue;  but  as  soon  as  germination  com- 
mences fine  ligneous  cords  are  seen  proceeding  from  the 
cotyledons  towards  the  radicles  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  young  stem,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  embryo, 
fijrming  a  thread-like  axis  for  the  root.*  As  the  parts  grow 
the  ligneous  cords  are  increased  in  thickness  and  number, 
and  having  been  introduced  among  the  cellular  basis  of  the 
embryo,  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  e  portion  of  the 
cellular  Euhs'.ance,  nhich  continues  to  augment  both  in 
length  and  breadth  as  the  woody  cords  lengthen.  By  de- 
grees the  plumule  or  rudimentary  stem  becomes  organized, 
and  having  leugthenod  a  little,  forms  upon  its  surface  one, 
two,  or  moro  true  leaves,  which  gradually  expand  into  thin 
plates  of  cclhilar  substance  traversed  by  ligneous  cords  or 
veins  convei^ing  at  the  point  of  orijrin  of  the  leaves.  If  at 
that  lime  the  interior  of  the  young  plant  is  again  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  more  ligneous  cords  have  been  added 
fh)m  the  base  of  the  new  leaves  down  to  the  cot]*ledons, 
where  they  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  Brst  wood,  and 
have  served  to  thicken  the  woody  matter  dcvelope<l  upon 
the  first  growth.  Those  ligneous  cords  which  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  do  not  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
stem,  there  forming  a  solid  axis,  but  pass  down  parallel  with 
the  outside,  and  leave  a  small  space  of  cellular  tissue  in  the 
middle ;    they  themselves  being  collected  into  a  hollow 

alinder,  and  not  uniting  in  the  middle  until  they  reach 
at  point  where  the  woody  cords  of  the  cot}'ledons  meet  to 
form  the  solid  centre  of  the  root  Subsequently  the  stem 
goes  on  lengthening  and  forming  new  leaves :  from  each 
leaf  there  may  be  again  (raced  a  formation  of  woody  matter 
disposed  cylindrically  as  before,  and  uniting  with  that  pre- 
viously formed,  a  cylinder  of  cellular  substance  being  left  in 
the  middle  ;  and  the  solid  woody  centre  of  the  root  pro- 
ceeds in  its  growth  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  lengthening  a* 
the  stem  lengthens,  and  increasing  in  diameter  as  the  leaves 
unfold  and  new  woody  mailer  is  produced:  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  when  the  young  Exogen  has  arrived  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year's  growth  it  baa  a  root  with  a  solid  woody 
axis,  and  a  stem  with  a  hollow  woodr  axis  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  whole  being  covered  in  by  a  cellular  inte- 
gument But  as  the  woody  cords  are  merely  plunged  into 
a  cellular  basis,  the  latter  passes  between  tliem  in  a  radi- 
ating manner,  connecting  the  centre  with  the  circum- 
ference by  straight  passages,   often  imperceptible  to  the 

■  In  Ihranlelf  Einioam  IIh  nmiStt  It  nqsntad  to  mik*  Ihs  fellovfai 
»mctlMi  la  the  rul)  put  of  Oil  toafh  |«™i™phi— lbi(Si,A.ii.39»)  jt3 


Here  wo  have  the  origin  of  pith  in  the  centisl  ullaW 
tissue  of  the  stem,  of  tcood  in  the  woody  axis,  of  bark  in 
the  cellular  integument,  and  of  medullarj/ proeeue*  in  the 
radiating  passages  of  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  centre 
with  the  circumrerencB. 

The  woody  axis  is  not  however  aujte  homogeneous  at  thia 
time.  That  part  which  is  next  the  centre  cantaina  great 
numbers  of  ^-«Bsels  of  different  kinds,  particularly  dotted 
vessels  (vasiform  tissue);  the  part  next  the  circumference 
is  altogether  destitute  of  vessels,  and  consists  of  woody 
tissue  exclusively :  of  these  two  parts  that  with  the  vewels 
belongs  to  the  wood,  properly  so  called,  and  serve*  as  a 
mould  on  which  future  wood  ig  added ;  the  other  belongs  Is 
the  bark,  separates  under  the  form  of  liber,  and  in  like 
manner  serves  as  a  mould  upon  which  future  liber  is  dis- 

At  the  commencement  of  a  second  year's  growth  the 
liber  separates  spontaneously  from  the  true  wood,  a  viscid 
substance  called  cambium  is  secreted  between  them,  and 
the  stem  again  lengthens,  forming  new  leaver  o\'er  its 
surface.  The  ligneous  oords  in  the  leaves  are  ptolonfced 
into  the  stem,  pa.ssing  down  among  the  cambium,  and 
adhering  in  part  to  the  wood  and  in  part  to  tho  liber  c  f 
the  previous  year,  the  former  again  having  vessels  inter- 
mingled with  them,  the  latter  having  none.  The  cel- 
lular tissue  that  connected  the  wood  and  liber  is  softened 
by  the  cambium,  and  grows  between  them  horiionlally  while 
they  grow  perpendicularly,  cxlendinq  to  make  room  fi>r 
them,  and  consequently  interposed  between  the  wowly 
cords  of  which  ihcy  each  consist,  forming  in  fact  a  nea  m-i 
of  medullary  processes  terminating  on  the  one  hand  in 
those  of  the  first  year's  wood,  and  on  the  other  in  thu~i'  of 
the  first  year's  liber.  Thia  addition  of  new  matlcr  lakci 
place  equally  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root,  the  latter  exlrad- 
ing  and  dividing  at  its  points.and  receiving  the  ends  of  ihe 
woody  cords  as  Ibev  diverge  from  the  main  body.  The 
following  diagram  illustrates  this,  and  shows,  when  com- 
pared with  the  last,  what  difference  there  is  in  the  appear- 
of  the  stem  of  an  Exogen  one  and  two  years  old. 


And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  Exogen  goes  on,  forming 
zone  upon  zone  of  wood,  which  is  permanent,  and  xone 
within  Eone  of  Uber,  which  perishes  as  tbe  stem  incretkcs 
in  diameter.     [Bark.} 

If  this  account  is  compared  with  that  already  given  of 
Endogeng,  it  muat  be  obvious  that  the  stem  of  iheae  two 
great  classes  is  formed  from  the  very  beginning  in  an  es>en- 
tially  different  manner.  Endogena  have  no  rylindnnl 
column  of  piih ;  their  woody  arcs  ore  never  oollecled  into  s 
cylinder,  through  the  sides  of  which  the  cellular  tiuin 
passes  in  the  form  of  medullary  processes ;  and  tbe  woody 
matter  of  their  bark,  so  to  call  their  cortical  integument, 
is  not  parallel  with  that  of  Ihe  wood  and  spontaneou^U 
separabletrom  it;  not  to  speak  of  important  anatomical  dil- 
fereiices,  or  of  the  concentric  arrangement  eventually  as- 
sumed by  the  wood  of  Exogens.  The  only  points  in  which 
the  growth  of  tbe  stem  of  Exogens  corresponds  with  thit 
of  Endogena  are  the  following:  in  both  cluse*  the  wood/ 


tMtter  tt  eoiniMtvd  with  Uie  twves;  in  both  &  cellular 
(ubiUDM  u  the  basis  of  the  whole  alructuro,  and  estenda 
boriiontall]'  wherever  it  is  nccessaiy  to  do  so ;  and  in  eer- 
Itin  Bxogeni  woody  arcs,  stated  to  be  like  those  of  Bado- 
gens.  are  found  in  the  pith.  These  cases  properly  belong 
10  nnatnolous  forms,  but  nevertheless  may  be  noticed  here, 
in  cansequence  of  their  direct  connection  with  Ibie  branch 
of  the  subject.  One  case  is  that  of  Zamia:  but  as  that 
gnus  now  belongs  to  the  new  class  of  Gyiunospernis  and 
Doi  to  Exogena  proper,  it  need  not  be  considered  here. 
Tbe  other  cases  are  Piper,  Nyctagineceous  plunts,  and  some 
oibers.  Proffessor  Schulli  stale*  (NaiiirlitAes  Sytlem  del 
PItBtxenrncht,  p.  320,  &c.)  that  in  Piper,  Mirabilis,  and 
Boeiliaavia,  the  central  part  of  the  stem  consists  of  cellular 
Uitue,  amongst  which  cords  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody 
tnsue  arc  placed  either  without  order,  or  (in  Boerhaa\ia>  in 
a  cruciate  manner  as  in  Iree-fems,  and  that  on  the  outaide  of 
ihis  the  woody  bundles  are  arranged  circularly  into  a  cylin- 
der. A  similar  statement  had  long  previously  been  made 
bjMirbel.  who  ascribes  to  Mirabilis  and  some  UmboHiferoua 
plants  lonntiiditia!  vessels  in  the  pilh  {Etna,  de  Physiol. 
Vtsfl.  i.  112),  and  hy  Professor  Meyer,  who  flnds  the  pilh 
of  Mirabilis  loneiflora  and  dichotoma,  Bcerhaavia  scanilens, 
mdOxybaphusCervantesii  abounding  in  many  large  bundles 
ufaijiral  vesKls  within  the  woody  radiated  tone.  {De  Houl- 
layaia  alque  Saururei$,  p.  40.)  This,  if  ctjrreclly  de- 
wribed,  only  shows  that  in  certain  Kxi^ns  a  portion  of 
Ibe  central  tissue  is  placed  at  lir^t  in  a  confused  manner, 
lod  ibiit  Ibe  wood  does  not  assume  a  definite  rircular  dis- 
position till  afterwards;  thai  it  does  assume  il  eventuutly  is 
»'lmiiied.  We  find  in  Piper  nigrum  and  Lonchiiis  that  from 
th«  be^nnmg  the  woody  bundle;^  are  placed  circulatty,  but 
iheyareseparalixl  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  li&sue,  and  do  not 
tsiume  ill  th«  first  lone  the  wedge-like  or  triangular  form 
which  is  most  common  in  Exo|;eiis,  and  whiub  ibey  lliem- 
whcs  at  last  lake  on.  In  Boerhaavia  repanda,  a  specimen  of 
»hich  is  now  before  us,  wo  find  the  wood  regulai  ly  disiwsed 
10  two  zones,  ftnd  instead  of  spiral  vessels  a  very  sinjjular 
iirocture  in  the  pilh,  which  is  filled  with  fistular  passages 
of  \i\  Boft  spheroidal  cellular  tissue  surrounded  by  smaller, 
harder,  and  more  cubical  cellular  tissue  which  passes  nlT 
inta  ihe  medullary  processes.  It  is  in  such  plants  as  Piper 
incsnum  that  the  orgoniialion  of  Esogcns  most  nearly 
spproachea  that  of  Endogens ;  but  in  tlie  first  place  Ihe 
■hole  race  of  Pipers  forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  Exogens 
to  Araceou.4  Endogens;  and  leconitly,  it  is  probable  that 
when  they  are  most  endogenous  in  appearance  they  are 
sol  really  ao  in  rsgard  to  the  Qnal  development  of  thair 
•oody  tissue. 

Let  it  however  be  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  Exi^ens 
■re,  in  the  centre  of  their  stem,  organized  less  regularly 
iliiii  usual;  this  will  offer  ne  argument  in  favour  of  their 
uialogy  with  Endogens.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  they  eventually  assume  their  typical  conformation. 
We  are  acquainted  with  some  striking  proofa  of  this. 
Amon);  twining  plants  of  tropicklcountriee,  we  occaaionaUj 
'  '      '        IS  like  the  foUawing — 


Beneath  a  most  irregularljr  comprMsed  and  lobed  bark 
Ibtru  lies  a  mass  of  wuod,  apparently  so  confused  and  irre- 
;iilar  in  iu  arrangement  in  the  centre,  that  nothing  sym- 
meificol  can  be  made  out  by  the  most  acute  observer ;  but 
i<  Hill  be  seen  that  towards  the  circumference  it  distinctly 
ufiumcs  the  radiated  appearance  of  an  Eiogen.  In  other 
"w^  where  the  structure  is  sufficiently  regular,  this  cir- 
ramsiance  is  itill  more  dintinctly  dlustraled. 

It  u  howe\er  more  commonly  et  the  centre  that  we  took 

^r  l\pical  structure,  and  at  the  circumference  that  we  find 

■tr^ulariiy;  as  if  Bxogeasusnaily  commenced  their  growth 
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es  coroinv  into  operaiion  and  controlling  their  develop- 
t  afier  they  have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  their 
growth.  Thus  in  the  singular  instances  shown  in  cula 
D,  E,  F,  and  G,  the  principal  part  of  the  stem  is  so  con- 
fused  and  irregular  as  to  look  more  like  an  Bndogen  than 
an  Exogen,  and  a  fragment  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  former;  nevertheless  in  a  young  and  tolerably  regular 
shoot  (D)  tile  radiated  appearance  is  sufficieiilly  well 
marked ;  and  in  two  others,  irregular  and  distorted  as  they 
are  (E  and  G).  the  central  pilh  is  Vl:^ible,  although  far  out 
of  the  centre;  and  in  the  fourth  (F)  tlia  centre  has  not 
only  pilh,  but  a  radiated  sinicture  that  is  quite  regular. 

By  fiir  the  most  singular  case  of  this  sort  is  in  an  un- 
known twining  plant  in  our  possession  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  which  the  cuts  U  and  I  are  repreeentatiuns 
In  old  sleius  of  this  plant  a  section  exhibits  a  most  irregular 
combination  of  wood,  looking  like  palm  wood,  broken  up 
into  lobed  cords  lying  amongst  still  more  irregular  oeUulu 


tissue,  and  melosed  in  a  common  bark ;  so  that  we  douW 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  to  which  class  it  really 
belongs,  if  it  were  not  for  its  young  shoots  and  the  pilh 
of  the  old  ones.  The  latter  may  be  seen  lying  quite  out  o^ 
~  e  centre  towards  one  side  (near  the  bottom  of  our  figuri^ 
little  to  the  right);  and  in  the  former  (H>  the  pith  is 
found  with  wood  radiating  around  it,  although  still  with 
sufficient  irregularity. 

le  cases  already  given  are  evidences  of  exogenous  wood 
being  sometimes  extremely  diOorent  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  attest  the  necessity  of 
fiirming  our  ideas  of  its  nature  &Dm  a  more  extended  ex- 
amination than  that  which  is  commonly  given  to  it.  Several 
curious  cases  have  been  previously  pubiislied  by  the  author 
of  this  article  [Introduction  to  Botany,  eAiXiott  i,  p.  77,  &e.), 
and  others  have  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  the  sub- 
ject has  been  so  liule  investigated  that  we  ghidly  avaU  «ur 
■^  Vol.  X.-R 
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selves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  making  knovn 

additional  facts. 


Irregularity  in  the  structure  of  exogenous  wood  is  usually 
owing  either  to  a  confused  disposition  of  the  tissue  at  some 
particular  period  of  the  growth,  or  to  some  derangement  of 
the  medullary  processes,  or  to  the  absence  of  concentric 
circles,  or  to  the  formation  of  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  tissue 
alternately  with  each  zone  of  wood;  or,  finally,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  within  the  bark  instead  of  beneath  it.  The 
first  cause  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated. 

The  sinuosity  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  medullary 
processes  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  anomalous  appearances 
at  figs.  D,  E,  r,  G,  where  they  are  reduced  to  fine  lines 
only  visible  beneath  a  microscope,  and  not  radiating  from 
the  centre,  but  disposed  in  no  certain  manner,  some- 
times even  transversely,  owing  to  the  excessive  disturb- 
ance of  the  wood  itself  In  fig.  I,  the  sin^^ularity  of 
structure  is  owing  in  part  to  the  excessive  irregularity  with 
which  the  wood  has  been  dcvelupcd,  and  iu  part  to  the 
loosenf  ss  and  irregular  shape  of  the  medullary  rays,  which 
seem  huddled  as  it  were  round  the  woody  cords ;  the  latter 
are  moreover  extremely  variable  in  size,  some  of  them 
being  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  diamcti^r,  and  others  so 
small  as  to  consist  of  no  moro  than  a  single  vessel  with  its 
usual  coating  of  woody  tissue. 

The  absence  of  concentric  circles  is  an  extremely  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  tlie  wood  of  tropical  countries,  and  it 
IS  almost  certain  that  many  families  of  Exogens  never  form 
them  visibly  under  any  circumstances,  "We  say  visibly,  be- 
cause in  fact  they  must  be  annually  formed  in  all  cases, 
although  we  do  not  see  them.  The  reason  why  Exogens 
have  their  wood  marked  by  concentiie  circles  is,  that  the 
ligneous  tissue  formed  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  more  com- 
pact than  that  formed  at  the  beginning,  and  hence,  as  the 
two  are  in  juxtaposition,  the  ditference  in  their  density  dis-. 
tinctly  separates  the  ono  from  the  other.  But  if,  from  any 
cause, — whether  proper  to  plants  as  species  or  owing  to  the 
exiernal  iiilluenco  of  an  ec{uabiu  climate — the  tissue  of  wood 
formed  ot  all  seasons  is  exactly  alike,  no  zone  will  be  visi- 
ble, although  in  fact  the  formation  of  the  wood  is  exogenous 
in  the  most  rcguhir  manner.  Such  cases  are  seen  ^i  figs. 
K,  L,  S,  and  elsewhere  in  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
article. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  however  that  while  the  wood 
in  some  ca>eA  has  no  trace  of  zones,  the  bark  should  show 
them  most  distinctly,  as  in  the  instance  o{fig.  K. 

When  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  substance  is  formed  between 
each  zone  of  wiH)d,  a  curious  banded  appearance  is  produced, 
as  in  the  .Mrigular  Indian  climber  marked  N  M  O  P  Q,  where 
extremely  excentrical  growth  is  combined  with  this  pecu- 
liarity.   At  N  we  have  the  stem  two  years  old,  the  second 


lona  jMisatng  pretty  regularly  round  the  flnt  and  eut  oil 
from  It  by  a  broad  deep  band.  At  M  the  speoimeii  Uof  tb« 
same  age,  but  the  second  zone  is  formed  on  one  ikU  onl>. 


At  O  the  specimen  is  two  years  old,  with  the  first  zone  p.  r- 
feet,  but  the  second  broken  up  into  a  number  of  uucu  ..il 
irregular  pieces,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  third  growth  !i.i  : 
commenced  on  one  ^ide  (to  the  left  of  the  cut).  At  P  t Ik- 
growth  is  of  three  zones,  both  the  second  and  third  bc>:!$; 
much  lobed,  and  the  third  only  extending  three  quaru-r^ 
round  the  second.  Finally,  at  Q,  where  the  irregularity  i^ 
the  greatest,  there  is  a  growth  of  fbur  zones,  the  fir^t  ^\  lu- 
metrical,  the  second  very  much  deeper  on  one  aide  than  ti:e 
other,  the  third  but  half  surrounding  the  second,  and  Uit 
fourth  formed  only  along  two  ridges  on  the  third. 

If  it  happens  that,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  a  thu  k 
cellular  layer  between  each  zone,  the  medullary  proce^^i-^ 
are  also  very  thick,  an  appearance  still  difiercnl  from  the 
last  is  produced,  as  tXflg,  R. 

That  wood  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  hark  itself  h.i< 
been  long  since  shown  byMirbel,  inthecaaeof  Calycanthu<» 
tloridus,  where  four  additional  woody  columns  appear  equi- 
distant in  the  bark,  without  any  separate  pith,  hut  radiatr*^ 
from  their  first  line  of  origin.  We  are  now  acquainted  « itii 
many  such  cases.  In  fig.  T  are  the  commencement  of  fuux 
such  columns  at  a  on  one  side;  but  in  thatspceimen  t>^ 
further  indication  of  such  a  structure  isA'isible ;  hut  %ifie>  U. 
which  is  the  same  plant  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  gTx>wth. 
four  such  columns  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  ha^e 
acquired  considerable  size,  and  each  radiates  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  stem.  As  in  the  Calycanthas«  h> 
iu  these  and  hi  all  the  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
which  these  cuts  represent  (see  F,  K,  and  8X  the  woudv 
columns  of  the  bark  are  destitute  of  pith. 

Perhaps  what  we  have  called  the  sepantion  ci  Mnmm  of 


«ood  ■tNUOPQR.br  thick  layers  of  cdlular  tissue,  are 
nthet  to  be  eonndend  as  other  instances  of  wood  funned 
in  huk,  but  ia  a  r^uUr  uul  uniform  mannor.    We  are 


1  how  this  may  be,  aud  prefer  allowing 
the  statement  to  stand  in  its  present  form  until  some  one 
ibnll  have  examined  such  plants  in  their  native  forests  at 
Bin  capo  re. 

Jn  addition  to  such  anomalouskinds  of  structure  as  thoee- 
nov  described,  Ezogens,  hke  Biidt^etis,  contain  species,  the 
organization  of  whose  stem  ia  so  imperfect  as  to  be  reducihie 
wjihin  no  certain  rules.  Not  tn  speak  of  Callitriche,  Cerato- 
phyllum,  or  MyriopfayUum,  wherein  vessels  are  scarcely  de- 
Teluped,  and  the  woody  matter  merely  forms  a  simple  central 
niit  of  growth,  we  bare  in  this  cla-ss  an  exact  parallel  with 
Lemna  among  Endogens ;  some  Podostemacenua  plants  have 
ilieir  leaves  and  stem  completely  fused  together  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  Marchantia  ih'  an  Alga.  Such  plants  are  to  be  re- 
corded rather  as  instances  of  imperfect  organization  than  as 
deviationsfromatypicalformjandit  is  by  no  means  a  violent 
supposition  to  conclude  (hat  if  their  organization  were  more 
complete  it  would  then  become  such  as  is  characteristic  of 
[be  claw  to  which  they  belong. 


From  wliat  bu  now  been  stated  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  most  essential  features  of  exogenous  vegetation  are,  not 
'  ilea  in  Hie  wood,  but  an  eiraairement  of  the 
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woody  malter  m  a  circular  manner  round  piih,  its  aug- 
mentation by  external  additions,  and  the  universal  presence 
of  medullary  processes  which  give  Ihe  wood  a  radiated  cha- 
racter. With  endogenous  vegetation  it  agrees  principally 
in  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  growth;  one  original, 
cellular,  and  capable  of  extending  and  increasing  in  all 
directions;  the  othci  perpendicular,  capable  of  augments' 
tkon  in  a  longiludioal  direction  onlyi  and  developed  subse* 
quent  to  the  first. 

In  both  Exogeus  and  Endogens  therefore,  the  one  system, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  fibro-vasculoi,  but 
which  may  also  be  termed  the  woody,  lies  across  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  held  together,  as  the  threads  of  the  warp  in 
linen  are  held  together  by  the  woof,  as  Ihe  writer  of  this  lias 
long  since  pointed  out  in  another  place.  (Introduction  to 
Botany,  book  ii.,  chap.  3.)  Ttiis  appears  to  be  the  circum- 
stance upon  which  the  real  explanation  of  ail  (he  pheno- 
mena of  growth  in  stems  must  necessarily  turn.  We  liiiil 
it  i*  adopted  hy  M.  Gaudicbaud  in  his  theory  of  the  devu- 
loproent  of  stems,  of  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  pub- 
li«hed  in  tho  '  Annales  des  Sciences,'  new  series,  vol.  v..  {i. 
24 ;  and  Mirbel,  the  reporter  in  the  place  referred  to,  culi^ 
it '  la  pierre  angulaire  oe  la  tbtiorie.'  Connected  with  this, 
however,  ate  two  other  facts  that  require  also  to  he  rigli.  ly 
undentood ;  the  ono,  that  buds  are  emanations  of  the  hon- 
lonial  cellular  system ;  and  the  other,  that  roots  are  eUin- 
gations  of  the  descending  woody  system.  Unless  these  uic 
coupled  with  th^  fint-named  hct  there  will  be  no  sulidiiy 
in  the  theory  of  growth  now  about  to  he  explaineil. 

Keeping  in  view  all  the  jihenomena  above  referred  to.  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  origin  of  wood  ts  to  be  soui^bt  in 
the  action  of  leaves,  or  of  buds  which  are  collections  of 
leaves;  and  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  wood  may  bo 
thna  expressed : — 

1.  Wood  is  a  collection  of  thick-sided  tubular  tissue, 
united  in  different  wavE  in  difl'erent  species  of  plants.  It  is 
usually  combined  with  vascular  tissue,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  Ibal  kind  of  tissue. 

2.  It  is  always  mixed  with  cellular  tissue;  through  which 
it  p»sm:5,  and  which  in  Exogens  is  arranged  in  the  form  of 
radiating  plates. 

3.  It  proceeds  donnwards  from  the  leaves  to  Ihe  roofs; 
either  in  parallel  series,  as  in  Exogens,  or  in  curving  and 
intersecting  lines,  as  in  Endogens. 

4.  U  Mas  (he  power  of  lengthening  at  its  lower  extremity 
■s  soon  as  it  has  once  been  generated,  without  any  further 
impulse  from  the  leaf  from  which  it  emanated.  (This  un- 
doubtedly happens  by  (he  formation  of  new  wot.<dj  tubes  at 
the  points  of  (hose  previously  created.) 

5.  It  is,  iu  fact,  the  nutrient  system  of  the  leaves,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  their  roots. 

6.  The  quantity  of  wood  in  a  given  plant  will  therefore 
bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  leaves,  or  to  their 
siie  and  vi^ur. 

7.  In  general  its  development  takes  place  henenth  the 
bark  or  cortical  integument ;  but  it  may  be  found  within 
the  bark  itself,  in  which  case  it  continues  to  follow  the 
order  of  development  proper  to  it  in  its  ordinary  situation. 

The  waody  part  of  bark  is  also  derived  from  the  leaves, 
and  maf  be  in  hke  manner  considered  a  state  of  their 
root*;  but  tbe  office  of  its  tubes  is  excrementilions  rather 
than  nutrient. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  wood  is  much  the  same  aa  that 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  modem  botanists  hy  Dii  Petit 
Thouars,  an  ingenious  French  physiologist,  who.  during 
many  years,  sustained  the  (pinion  in  opposition  to  all  his 
countrymen.  It  did  not  however  originate  with  him.  for  it 
had  been  previously  taken  by  others,  who  did  not  persevere 
like  himaelf  in  maintaining  it  against  the  prejudices  of  their 
day,  and  who,  moreover,  did  not  possess  the  skill  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  vegetable  organization  reqiiisile  to 
sustain  a  theory  to  which  so  many  specious  objections  could 
readily  be  offered.  The  great  error  committed  by  Du  Pelit 
Thouars,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  slow  progress  of 
his  opinions  is  really  to  b«  found,  was  bis  mixing  up  noto- 
rious errors  with  the  truths  of  his  theory.  He  insisted,  for 
example,  that  tho  moment  leaves  begin  to  grow,  wood  is 
tbrtned  '  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,*  in  continuous 
threads  passing  from  the  extremities  of  branches  to  (be 
roota:  this  was  anatomically  untrue,  for  the  woody  tissue 
consists  of  tubes  adhering  end  to  end,  and  not  continuous; 
and  the  rapidity  assigned  to  their  development  was  aUt^e- 
thei  imaiuDarv.   He  next  insisted  that  new  roots  could  not 
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ba  developed  tilt  now  leaves  made  their  ap[iearance  this 
Tn»  disproved  by  the  veil-known  fact  (hat  newly  planie'l 
dei-iduoui  trees  produce  roots  bcfure  Iheir  leavei  ippeur.  It 
mar  be  doubled  moTL-over  whclher  he  ever  understood  that 
buds  origin&te  exclusively  from  cellular  li&sue.  and  roots 
exclusively  from  flbro- vascular  tissue ;  a  fact,  without  at- 
tending to  wbich,  there  1*  no  possibility  of  sxplaininz  many 
ooaimDn  pbeoomena,  but  about  which  we  conceive  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  theory  that  wood  i«  formed 
of  the  roots  of  leaves  imbedded  in  ceUulor  tissue  in  a  dc- 
Bnite  manner,  according  to  the  species:  oik  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  curiouii  ^cts  to  corntbomte  the  supposition. 
The  leaves  of  Ciianthut  pwuceui,  and  many  other  plants, 
parlieularly  GesneracetB,  emit  roots  when  cut  off  the  stem 
to  which  they  belong,  and  completely  separated  from  the 
bud  that  is  axillary  to  lliem.  A  knowledge  of  some  such 
lact  probably  led  to  the  absurd  speculation,  insisted  upon 
by  Krodley  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  forming 

?lantationa  by  sticking  leaves  in  the  ground.  Du  Petit 
houars  found  that  the  young  leaves  of  Dracceruu  in  the 
Isle  of  France  root  between  the  rind  and  old  nood,  forming 
rays  of  which  the  axis  of  the  new  shoot  is  tlic  centre. 
The  case  of  Pandanut  wo  have  adverted  to  cleewhere 
Onlrod.  Bot.,  ed.  2nd,  p.  263) ;  and  in  the  article  Endogens 
of  this  Cvclopaidia  we  have  given  a  much  more  striking; 
instance  Bom  Barbaceaia.  In  that  plant  the  cuts  (which  it 
should  have  been  stated  are  represent  at  ions  magniSed 
about  three  limes)  show  tliat  when  undoubted  routs  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves  aro  consolidated  by  passing  down  one 
above  the  other  over  the  surface  of  the  stem,  pruciscly  the 
appearance  of  palm-wood  is  produced.  This  ne  regard  as 
conclusive  as  lo  the  true  nature  of  endogenous  wood :  and 
it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  wood  of  one 
great  class  of  the  vegetable  kingiloin  is  furmud  utK>n  one 
plan,  and  of  another  class  upon  a  totally  different  pl.-in. 
It  must  bo  highly  satisfactory  to  thuse  who  have  embraced 
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the  opinions  of  Du  Petit  Thonart,  a*  modifled  by  tba  writer 
of  tbis  and  by  others,  to  And  how  nearly  they  •econl  vitti 
whatMirbel  represents  to  be  the  ideas  nf  Gaudichtuil  upun 
the  same  subject.  M.  Gaudichaud  is  one  of  the  very  itw 
physiol.OQists  who  has  studied  ibis  question  with  rcforenceiu 
tropical  fomis  of  vcgctalion.  Must  others  have  drawn  tLcir 
ideas  exclusively  from  common  European  trees:  in  duin.; 
which,  with  all  renpect  be  it  spoken,  they  appear  to  ut  i<i 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  This  distinguished  bulatiiil 
and  traveller,  in  an  unpublished  memoir  for  which  the 
Montyon  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  in  Itiio. 
is  represented  as  having  eullectcd  a  grt-at  moss  of  admirabli' 
observations  upon  the  embryo,  the  germination,  the  moiie 
of  growth,  the  stem  of  a  considerable  variety  of  planis.  aii>l 
to  nave  particularly  adverted  to  the  important  pbenoinei.j 
of  barkinjj;,  striking  from  cuttings,  gral^inir,  pruiiini;.  and 
other  horticultural  operations;  from  all  whicli  he  hu  de 
duced  a  theory  of  growth  which  M.  Mirbel  states  to  bir  lub- 
Elantially  (ho  same  as  that  above  explained.  Among  ollicr 
curious  facts,  he  mentions  that  ho  possesses  a  specimen  i.|\i 
cutting  of  Cittus  kydrophnra,  with  a  bud  upon  it  I'ruin 
whoso  base  proceeds  a  nooily  network  which  iiartiollv  in- 
vests the  lower  portion  of  the  old  wood,  and  afierwwU 
escapes  on  all  sides  as  root.     {Ann.  Sc.  N.  S.  v.  a».) 

We  have  in  the  first  instance  slated  in  what  raannci  v»<kI 
is  formed  according  to  our  own  views  of  the  subject.  It  ■• 
now  requisite  that  we  should  add  the  views  of  those  nh.i 
differ  from  us.  That  wood  derives  lis  origin  directly  Tnun 
the  leaves  in  anyway  whatever,  is  denied  by  tome,  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  superficial  deposit  from  the  (oeviouily 
formed  wood.  But  as  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  du 
not  explain  how  lhe/r»(  woo<l  originated,  that  theory  ncpil 
not  be  discussed.  Mirbel  seems  lo  con-idor  that  both  uu.d 
and  the  woody  part  of  bark  are  independent  fonnaiioit- 
created  out  of  the  cambium ;  but  there  is  no  cambinm  when 
ihe^rtl  wood  of  Exogcns  is  generated,  and  that  subiraii'*r 
nei  or  makes  its  appearance  at  all  in  Endogens.  u  hi'li  iie- 
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Apeiahui ;  «nd  4tli,  DieHnoui  plante.  The  three  ftnt  of 
these  he  again  suhdivided  according  as  their  tUmens  or  their 
corolla  grew  under  the  ovary  (hypogynous),  upon  the  calvx 
(perig)-nous),  or  upon  the  ovary  (epigynous);  then  the 
monopetalous  epigynous  group  was  sulxlivided  into  plants 
having  united  stamens  and  those  haying  them  distinct ;  the 
result  being  1 1  classes,  which  were  placed  hy  Jussieu  in  the 
following  order: — 

f  Stamens  epifrynous 
1       »»        pcrigynous    . 
I       „        hypogynous  . 

I  Corolla  hypogynous     . 
»»     perigynous 
fanthers  united 
„     epigynous  ( 
(anthers  distinct 
{Stamens  epigynous 
*i        hypogynous  . 
„        perigynous    .        . 
Diclinous 11 

This  was,  however,  so  artificial  a  distrihutlon,  that  hotanists 
soon  found  it  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  was  simple.  Various 
changes  have  therefore  been  recommended  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  which  are  the  following : — 

In  1813,  De  Candolle,  droppinff  the  names  of  all  Jussieu*s 
classes,  and  abolishing  many  of  them,  proposed  to  arrange 
as  follows  the  113  orders  of  Exogens  with  which  he  was 
at  that  time 'acquainted. 

CUm. 

Pol^reulou.  {KK  ^^rai^l  I 

Apetalous      •  {Monoehlamydea)  ,  5 

Tlius  the  classes  were  reduced  from  eleven  to  five,  which 
was  a  defect ;  but  those  which  remained  were  supposed  to 
be  more  natural,  which  would  have  been  an  advantage. 
Five  years  afterwards,  in  his  '  Regni  Vegetabilis  Systema 
Naturale,'  he  added  the  names  inclosed  within  brackets, 
and  he  broke  up  the  Thalamiflors  into  five  cohorts,  but 
without  stating  what  orders  he  arranged  under  them.  We 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  pursued  the  subject  farther.  Since 
that  period  this  great  botanist  has  occupied  himself  with 
the  special  study  of  the  natural  orders,  and  the  public  has 
derived  no  advantage  firom  his  general  views,  which  Lb 
much  to  be  regretted. 

In  1825,  Professor  Agardh  of  Lund,  now  bishop  of  Carsl- 
bad,  proposed  a  great  change  in  the  subordination  of  Exo- 
gens, retaining  the  principles  of  primary  division  recognized 
by  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle,  but  forming  them  into  twenty 
subdivisions,  defined  by  various  characters  analogous  to  those 
by  which  the  orders  themselves  are  circumscribed.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  first  step  of  anv  consequence  towards  putting 
Exogens  into  a  more  natural  ^ouping  than  that  of  Jus- 
sieu :  in  many  respects  the  subdivisions  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
unobjectionable ;  but  they  have  excited  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion among  systematic  botanists.  The  necessity,  however, 
of  some  better  method  of  subordination  than  that  of  Jus- 
sieu and  De  Candolle  has  become  evident  to  everybody ; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  efiect  this  by  Drs.  Bart- 
ling,  Schultx,  Von  Martius,  and  others  on  the  continent, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  article ;  not  to  mention 
certain  transcendental  German  writers,  whose  views,  as  we 
do  not  understand  them,  we  will  not  attempt  to  explain. 
In  our  own  arrangement  the  class  is  first  broken  into  the 
Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and  Incomplete  stibel<U9e»; 
the  latter  are  next  distributed  in  groups;  and  finally,  the 
grouDs  themselves  have  a  subordination  of  alliances^  be- 
neath which  the  orders  are  disposed  in  numbers  vaiying 
from  1  to  8  or  more,  the  general  result  being  1 7  groups  or 
80  alliances.  The  following  table  will  show  upon  what  prin- 
ciple the  groups  and  alliances  have  been  constructed.  It 
will  be  remarked  that  the  terminations  of  the  names  express 
their  value;  the  groups  or  highest  combinations  end  in 
o$€ei  the  alliances,  or  combinations  of  a  lower  kind,  in 
aUt :  the  orders  in  acea  ;  the  suborders  in  «« . 
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Table  (if  OroupM. 

Subclass  I.  Polypetalfls. 

Albumen  very  considerably  larger  than  the       Gi«iiv«.    • 
minute  embz3'o*  •  •  Ai.bvhino9JL 


Albumen  absent,  or  onlv  forming  a  layer  be- 
tween the  embryo  ana  the  seea-roat 
0\'ary  inferior  (often  with  an  epigynous 

diA).       ,  .  .  •        Epiotnosjk. 

O^  ary  superior. 

Placents  parietal.  .  •         pAmiSTOs.e. 

Placenta)  in  the  axis. 
Calyx  dislocated.  •  Caltcos.r. 

Calyx  complete ;  its  parts  being  all 
on  the  same  plane. 
Carpels  united  in  a  solid  pistil, 

parallel  with  each  other  .  Syncarposx. 

Carpels  oblique,  upon  a  gynobose. 

GyXOBASEOSvS. 

Carpels  disunited.  •  ApocAJiFOSiB. 

Subclass  2.  Incomplcto)  (or  Apetalce). 

Calyx  altogether  absent.  .         Achlawydos.«. 
Cah*x  present. 

Embr}'0  curved  round  albumen.  .          Curvembrvos.c 
Embryo  straight. 

Stamens  monadelphous.     •  .          Coluii nosa. 
Stamens  distinct. 
Calyx  tubular,  often  resembling  a 

corolla.            .             .  .         TuBiFRROsA. 

Calyx  very  imperfect      .  .    Rxct£mbryos.«. 

Subclass  3.  Monopetalo. 

Fmit  consisting  of  but  one  perfect  carpel.       Aogrsoos.«. 
Fruit  of  several  carpels. 
Ovary  inferior.  •  .  Epigynos.k. 

Ovary  superior. 

Car])el9  three  or  more.      .  .  Polycarpohac. 

Carpels  only  two. 

Fruit  nucamentaceous.  .         NrcAME?rros«. 

Fruit  capsular.    .  .  •  Dicarpos.*:. 

The  orders  are  disposed  under  their  several  alliances  in 
the  following  sequences. 

Table  of  Alliancei  and  Ordm. 

Subclass  1.  Pol)'petala>. 

Group  1.  Albuminos^. 

Alliance  1 .  Ranales.  HerhaceouB  planU ;  either  ttith 
the  carpels  more  or  less  distinct,  or,  if  that  is  fu>t 
the  cave,  with  parietal  placentee,  Ranunculaceat. 
PodophyllcBB,  Papaverarea).  Fumariew,  Nymphiea- 
cea»,  Hydropeltiaese,  Nelumbiace®,  Cephalotacesc^, 
Droseracea). 

Alliance  2.  Anonales.  Woody  plants,  with  distinct 
carpels,  which  are  sometimes  confluent.  Anther-valres 
openinf^  longitudinally.  Myristicacea>,  Magnolia- 
cesD,  Winteracete,  Anonacee,  Schizandrea?,  DiUe> 
niacesp. 

Alliance  3.  Umbellales.  Ftowers  umbellate,  Calyr 
superior.  Carpels  one-seeded.  Stem  hollow,  Api- 
acea^,  Araliaceic. 

Alliance  4.  Grossales.  Ftofcers  never  in  umbels. 
Calyx  superior.  Carpels  many-seeded.  Stem  solid, 
GrossulacesB,  Escalloniaoex,  Bruniacen. 

Alliance  5.  Berberales.  Anthers  bursting  by  recurred 
valves.    Berberace®. 

Alliance  6.    Pittosporalcs.     Cafyx  inferior.    Carpels 
consolidated;  style  single.    Vitacero,  Pittosporacess, 
Olacacfl^,  Francoacea;,  Sarraoeniaoes. 
Group  2.  Epiqynos.«. 

Alliance  1.  Onograles.  Corolla  not  valvafe.  Plaeeni€B 
central.  Typ*>  of  flowers  binary  throughout.  Herbs, 
Onat^race®,  Circt  ero,  Halorage®,  Hydrocaryes. 

Alliance  2.  Mj'r tales.     Corolla  not  valvals .    PlaeenUt 
central.     lype  o/  ^flowcrs  not  binary  throughout 
Shrubs  or  trees.    Combretacess,  Alangiaoes,  Rhixo- 
phoraceee,  Memecylacese,  Melastoraacen.  Myrtace», 
Barringtoniecc,  Lerythidaccie,  Philadelphaceee. 

Alliance  3.  Cornales.  Corolla  valvate.  Hsmame* 
lacesB,  ComaceflB,  Helwingiacen,  Lorantbacess. 

Alliance  4.  Cucurbitales.  JHarent^e  paristaL  Caeur- 
bitaoea,  Loasacecs,  CaotaceiB,  Homaltacessw 

Alliance  5.  Ficoidales.  Petals  ind^nite.  Mesem* 
bryaceoD. 

Alliance  6.    Begoniales.     FUnrers  umsexuaL     Pla^ 
centte  central.    Begoniaeem. 
Group  3.  Parixtosa 
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AlUanoe  2.  Dipwles.    Anthen  dt9tinci.    Ovary  in- 

ferior.    Dip^aceflo,  Valerianacen. 
Alliances.  Brunoniales.  Ovary  superior.  Stigma mth 

an  indusium,    Brunoniaceas^ 
Alliance  4.  Plantales.  Ocary  superior.  Stigma  naked. 

Style  single,    Plantaginaceos,  Globulariacew,   Sal- 

vftdoF&ceiB 
Alliat\ce  6.  Plurobales,     Ovary  superior.     Stigmas 

naked,     Stylesfive*    Plumbaginacea. 

Group  4.   NvCAMKNTOSiS. 

Alliance  I.  Phaceliales.   Fruit  capsular.  In/hreseence 

gyrate.    HydrophyllaceiD. 
Alliance  2.  Echiales.    Fruit  nucamentaceous.    InflO' 
rescence  gyrate.    Flowers  symtnetrical,    Cordiace», 
KhretiaceiB,  BoraginacesD. 
Alliance  3.  Labiales.    Fruit  nucamentaceous.  Flowers 
untymmetrical,  LamiacecB  or  Labiatse*  Verbenace8D» 
MyoporacesD,  Sclaginacese,  StilbacecB. 
Group  5.  DicARPOSAC. 
Alliance  1.  Bienoniale».    Flowers  didynamous.   Seeds 
uinged.    Albumen  none.    Calyx  complete.    Peda- 
liacecD,  Bignoniaceo),  CjTtandracesD. 
Alliance  2.    AcsLiiihaXes. '  Flowers  didynamous.    Seeds 
adhering  to  honks,  not   winged     Albumen  none. 
Calyx  dislocated.    Acautbace». 
Alliance  3.  Lentibales.  Flowers  subdidynamous.  Fruit 

trith  a  free  central  placenta,    LentibulacesB. 
Alliance  4.  Scrophulales.    Flowers  didynamous.    Al- 
bumen.   Placenta  parallel  with  axis.    Gesneracete, 
Orobancbaceso,  Scropbulariace».  i 

Alliance  5.  Solanacen.    lowers  symmetrical.    Albu- 
men,   Placenta  parallel  with  the  axis.    Solanacen, 
Cestracen. 
Alliance  6.   Gentianales.     Flowers  symmetrical,  te- 
trandrous  or  pentandrous.    Placenta  perpendicular 
to  axis.   Seeds  qften  winged.  Leaves  opposite.  Gen- 
tianacen,  Spigeliaceo,  Apocynace»,  AJaclepiadacen. 
Alliance  7.  Loganiales.  Flowers  unsymimetrical.   Sta- 
mens never  two.   Leaves  always  opposite.    Loga- 
niaceie,  Potaliaceie. 
Alliance  8.  Oleaceao.    Flowers  regular,  unsymmetri- 
eal,  diandrous,    Oleaceae,  Jasminacee. 
We  shall  not  be  restrained  by  false  delicacy  from  criticis- 
ing this  arrangemeat  freely,  with  reference  to  its  merits  as 
well  as  its  dements.    We  will  therefore  at  once  say»  that  in 
several  respects  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  grouping  of 
the  orders.    Bv  abandoning  the  artificial  distinction  of  pe- 
risynoua  and  hypo^nous  msertion,  many  orders  naturally 
allied  are  brought  into  contact.   The  great  mass  of  Polype- 
talous  Exogens  is  analysed  with  tolerable  precision ;  a  great 
many  of  the  alliances  are,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  unob- 
jectionable ;  and  we  can  state,  from  the  experience  of  four 
years*  personal  use,  that  the  scheme  is  of  great  utility  to 
students,  in  consequence  of  the  power  it  gives  them  of  com- 
bining the  orders.    The  albuminous  group  hi  particular, 
although  incompletely  made  out,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
im{)ortant  elimination  of  urdera  which  often  had  no  obvious 
relation  to  any  with  which  they  were  previously  associated. 
It  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  striking  physio- 
logical peculiarity,  that  while  the  greater  number  of  Exo- 
gens have  an  embryo  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to  spring  at 
once  injo  existence,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  life 
capable  of  trusting  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  for  its 
support,  there  should  be  others,  and  many  of  them  among 
the  most  highly  organized  races,  which  are  so  feeble  and 
puny  in  the  beginning  as  to  require  from  nature  a  large 
and  abundant  store  of  nutritive  matter  upon  which  they 
may  feed  until  strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  elements 
among  which  they  must  eventually  live.    These  latter  form 
the  albuminous  group.  Albumen  occurs  very  often  in  other 
groups ;  but  in  sueh  small  quantity  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  residuum  of  the  nutrient  mucilage  in  which  the 
embryo  was  originally  developed,  rather  than  a  store  of  food 
provided  for  the  young  plant  when  it  enters  upon  its  first 
•tage  of  growth.    Among  the  former  tlie  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  albumen  is  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  Fabaceas 
for  example,  and  other  equally  well  defined  groups,  possess 
it  in  some  species,  and  want  it  in  others.   But  in  the  orders 
collected  in  the  albuminous  group,  its  presence  and  its  great 
disproportion  to  the  embryo  are  identified  with  the  re- 
nroduction  of  the  species,  and  there  is  no  instance  known 
absence,  except  in  Nelumbiacev,  in  which,  if  they 
b«laiig  to  tho  group,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 


I  usual  function  of  the  albumen  is  performed  bj  the  exoe*> 
sively  thickened  cotyledons. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  has  defects  in  abun- 
dance;  so  many  indeed,  that  we  Aould  say  they  out- 
weighed iU  ad^'antages,  if  they  were  not  fully  participated 
in  by  all  other  simitar  schemes;  from  a  respect  for  which 
they  have  indeed  been  to  a  great  extent  produced.  Among 
minor  blemishes  may  be  named  the  artificial  collocation  uf 
the  genera  in  some  of  the  alliances,  as,  for  example,  the 
passional,  the  Silenal,  the  Buphorbial,  and  the  PrimuUL 
In  the  next  place,  the  alliances  are  excessively  multiplied ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cinchonal,  Caprial,  and  Stcllal,  of  the 
Chenopodial,  Petiverial,  and  Scleral,  or  of  the  Goran ial  and 
the  Florkeal ;  this  however  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  Of 
much  more  consequence  is  the  indefinite  character  of  the 
Parietous  and  Gynobaseous  groups.  The  first  depends 
upon  a  distinction  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  fruit  and 
not  in  the  ovary  of  the  same  plant,  and  which  may  be  de* 
stroyed  by  either  the  contraction  or  extension,  in  a  sh^cht 
degree,  of  the  dissepiments :  moreover,  the  orders  collected 
under  it,  although  to  a  certain  extent  naturally  combined, 
yet  in  other  instances,  as  Bixacess,  TurneracesD,  Morin^- 
acesD,  and  the  whole  Crucial  alliance,  agree  less  with  earh 
other  than  with  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  Gynoba* 
seous  group  is  much  more  natural ;  that  indeed  is  its  merit ; 
but  the  gynobasic  character,  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in 
Geraniacen  and  many  of  the  Rutal  alliance,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  too  feeble  to  deserve  to  be  considered  of  more 
than  very  subordinate  importance ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
Syncarpous  group  are  gynobasic— Malva,  for  example. 
Then,  among  MouopetalsB,  the  Dicarpous  and  Nucamentou» 

groups  are  not  distinguishable,  and  should  have  been  com* 
inea ;  each  however  is  natural  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  great  vice  of  the  arrangement  however  is  that  which 
it  owes  to  the  adoption  of  the  old  practice  of  considenng 
PoiypetalsD,  Monopetalse,  and  Apetalss,  fundamental  di\i- 
sions.  Every  systematical  writer  at  all  known,  down  to  the 
present  time,  has  adopted  them ;  so  that  their  value  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  prejudice,  which  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  all  their  lives  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  botanical  classifications  in  one  and  the 
same  point  of  view.  We  will  nevertheless  attempt  to  show, 
firstly,  that  these  divisions  are  essentially  bad;  and  secondly, 
that  a  great  advanta^e  will  be  derived  from  their  rejection. 
The  Monopetalous  sub -class  depends  entirely  upon  the  cu^- 
cumstance  of  the  petals  adhering  to  each  otner  by  their 
edge ;  it  has  no  accessory  characters  whatever  to  sustain  it. 
Now  the  partial  adhesion  of  contiguous  organs  is  of  no 
greater  than  ordinal  importance  when  it  takes  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  fructification,  and  is  often  not  of  so  much. 
The  sepals  adhere  or  remain  separate  in  the  rery  same 
natural  order,  Urticacess  and  Chenopodiaceas  for  example. 
The  stamens  adhere  into  a  tube,  and  this  sometimes  gi^es 
a  character  to  certain  orders,  but  more  often  is  a  mere  dis- 
tinction of  genera,  as  in  EuphorbiaceB,  Iridace»,  Aristolo- 
chiaceso,  &c.  When  the  carpels  unite  and  form  a  multiplex 
fruit,  the  ovaries,  style,  and  stigma,  being  altogether  con- 
solidated, that  character  becomes  of  considerable  value  as 
contrasted  ^ith  the  complete  or  partial  separation  of  the 
carpels,  because  it  is  found  constant ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
empjpyed  by  us  as  a  distinction  of  a  portion  of  the  group  of 
PolypetalsD.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  we  have  assigned 
it  too  high  a  value,  and  that  it  is  only  one  degree  better 
than  an  ordinal  distinction.  It  is  therefore  improbable 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  petals,  organs  not  even  essentul  to 
the  fructification,  but  which  may  oe  wholly  absent  without 
the  great  functions  of  impregnation  and  reproduction  bein^ 
interfered  with,  should  be  of  greater  importance.  The  mono- 
petalous corolla  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  Bndogen&w 
even  as  an  ordinal  character,  and  nothing  can  justify  our  con- 
sidering it  of  primary  value  among  Exogens,  except  the  con- 
stant and  unvarying  existence  of  that  character  throughout 
certain  natural  orders  mure  nearly  related  to  each  other  than 
to  anything  else.  It  will  be  found  however  utton  strict  in- 
quiry, firstly,  that  the  character  is  anything  but  constant, 
except  in  a  portion  of  the  Monopetalous  sub-class;  and 
secondly,  that  it  combines  dissimilar  orders,  separating  them 
widely  from  their  true  affinities. 

That  the  Monopetalous  character  is  not  constant  hardU 
requires  proof,  so  notorious  is  its  instability.  Pyr«>laci* « . 
MonotropaceflD,  Ericacess,  Myrsinacem,  Lobeliaoes,  Cam- 
pan  ulaccte,  PlumbaginaoesD,  and01eace»,  all  offer  in&canci  > 
of  the  polypetalous  structure;  and  some  PrimuUceiD,  Ole- 
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aeea,  an<l  MonotroptoMi,  are  even  apetalona ;  while  on  the 
other  band  Rutace»»  AnonaceaD»  StackhousiacesD,  Fouqui- 
«niceB,  CraiRulaoe0»  Loranthaceeo,  Cucorbitacett,  Cactaoen, 
Papayaeitff,  and  manv  other  natural  orders, 'stationed  in 
PoijTpetaler  because  oi  their  affinity,  are  either  partially  or 
wholly  MoDopetalous.  The  Monopetidous  character  cannot 
then  be  defended  because  of  its  stability.  Moreover,  no< 
thing  can  well  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  language  of 
botanists  in  speaking  of  the  eorolhi.  In  Delphinium,  Tri- 
folium,  and  manv  other  plants,  the  corolla  has  all  its  petals 
in  a  state  of  adhesion ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Loran- 
thaceoB.  and  yet  these  are  called  Polypetalous.  Still  more 
strange  is  it  that  Malvacese,  which  have  the  petals  ad- 
hering to  the  tube  of  the  stamens,  should  be  called  Poly- 
petalous, while  Styraeeae,  having  precisely  the  same  organ- 
isation, are  accounted  Monopetalous. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  Monopetalous  character  is 
equally  objectionable  as  a  means  of  combining  similar 
natural  orders.  So  far  is  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Dicarpous  and  Nucamentous  groups,  from  complying  with 
the  conditions  to  be  recjuired  of  all  characters  employed  for 
purposes  of  co-ordination,  namely,  combining  genera  more 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  in 
fact  it  disunites  plauts  closely  akin,  and  interrupts  series 
that  would  be  otherwise  as  complete  as  series  can  be  in  the 
arrangement  of  living  beings ;  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
followmg  statement. 

Pyrolaceae  and  Mouotropaces  have  a  minute  embryo,  a 
lar^e  mass  of  albumen,  a  tendency  to  become  leafless  and 
parasitical,  and  in  all  their  habits  are  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  Ericales. ^The  latter  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  other  Monopetalous  order,  but  have  all 
their  affinities  turning  towards  Rutaces,  as  is  proved  by 

Correa,  Phebalium,  and  other  genera. Primulacese 

and  Myrsinacese,  with  their  large  horny  albumen,  approach 
Cinchonales,  and  together  witn  that,  the  Caprial  and  the 
Stellal  alliances  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  Albuminous 

group.         Ebenacese  and  Aquifoliacese  have  an  affinity 

with  Myrsinacese.  Dr.  Royle  nas  pointed  out  a  connec- 
tion between  Ebenacese  and  ClusiaceiB ;  Adolphe  Brongniart 
has  shown  that  Aquifoliaceie  must  stand  near  Ebenaceae ; 
and  with  regard  to  Styracese,  Jussieu  actually  referred  them 
to  the  pc^lypetalous  Meliaces,  and  De  CandoUe  considers 
them  nearly  akin  to  Temstromiaceg.  ■        Whatever 

the  affinity  of  the  Nolanal  and  Volval  alliances  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  in  taking  away  the  orders  already  mentioned, 
they  will  remain  isolated  among  orders  to  which  they  have 
no  direct  relation.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  fall  natu- 
nUIy  into  their  places  in  a  re-distribution  of  Exogens  upon 

other  principles.—- Columelliaceae  must  be  looked 

upon  as  a  monopetalous  form  of  OnagracesB.  and  will  con- 
nect the  Campanal  and  Groodeuial  alliances  with  the  series 

to  which  Onamces  belong. ^The  Cinchonal,  Caprial, 

and  Stellal  aSliances,  which  ought  to  be  combined,  are  so 
closely  united  with  Apiacea  among  Albuminoss,  that  they 
may  be  naturally  transferred  to  that  group.  Even  De  Can- 
dolle  has  found  it  necessary  to  approximate  them  by  sta- 
tioning Apiacesb  near  the  end  of  his  polypetalous  sub-class, 
and  Cinchonaces  near  the  beginning  of  his  Monopetalae. 
The  connection  of  ApocynacesB  with  these  plants  is  perhaps 

more  apparent  than  real. Asterales  and  Dipsales 

necessarily  follow  the  affinity  of  the  Campanal  alliance. 

The  Brunonial,  Plantal,  and  Plumbal  alliances 

may  be  considered  more  properly  analogous  than  allied  to 
Asterdes,  and  have  no  affinity  of  an  obvious  kind  with  any 
other  monopetalous  orders.— —All  the  other  orders 
aie  well  combined,  with  the  exception  of  Orobanchacero ; 
the  affinity  of  that  order  with  Scrophulariacese  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dicarpous  group  is  extremely  problematical. 
It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  before  observed  that 
the  carpels  in  that  order  are  right  and  left  of  the  axis,  and 
n.it  anterior  and  posterior ;  a  very  important  circumstance, 
which  so  much  weakens  its  supposed  affinity  with  Scrophu- 
lariacee  as  to  remove  many  objections  to  its  separation  into 
a  flistinct  part  of  the  system.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we 
look  to  the  aristate  base  of  the  anthers  in  Orobanche,  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  that  genus  to  Monotropocese  in 
habit,  and  the  remarkable  similarity  between  its  plaoen- 
tatioD  and  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  of  Monotropa, 
to  sav  nothing  of  its  capitate  stigma  and  calyx,  the  number 
of  whose  parts  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  corolla,  we 
incline  to  think  that  diese  two  orders  are  more  closely  allied 
tbaa  they  are  naaally  supposed  to  be, 
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With  regard  to  the  Apetalous  sub-ekfls,  it  is  eTen  mon 
ohjeetionable  than  the  Monopetalous.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  instances  of  Polypetalous  orders  being  Apetalous ;  and 
in  Thymelacesd,  MenispermaceoB,  Polygonacess,  and  a  few 
others,  the  denial  of  tne  presence  of  petals  in  particnlar 
genera  is  a  mere  arbitrary  use  of  words.  Many  Apetalss 
appear,  in  ikct,  to  be  imperfect  forms  of  Polypetalous 
groups,  and  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  the  same 
series  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  their  more  perfect 
types.  Piperales  seem  a  degraded  state  of  Anonales,  Pense- 
ales  of  Onagrales,  Daphnales  and  their  allies  of  Rham- 
nales.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Apetalous  orders  un- 
doubtedly require  to  be  located  separately.  They  have  dis- 
tinct sexes  and  a  peculiar  habit,  and  must  be  considered  a 
quite  distinct  group,  as  Jussieu  originally  stated  them  to  be. 

Having  thus  shown  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  principles 
hitherto  employed  for  classifying  Exogens,  we  next  proceed- 
to  show  in  what  way  it  appears  to  us  they  may  be  arranged 
in  a  more  natural  and  precise  manner ;  the  Polypetalous, 
Monopetalous,  and  Apetalous  sub-classes  being  altogether 
abandoned. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  orders  whose  embryo  is, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  furnished  with  an  excessive 
(quantity  of  albumen.  This,  as  a  great  physiological  dis- 
tinction, may  be  considered  to  supersede  all  others,  and  to 

establish  an  Albuminous  group. The  remainder  consists 

of  orders  in  which  some  have  the  sexes  in  distinct  flowers, 
others  combined  with  hermaphrodite  ilowers.  We  know 
of  no  character  intimately  connected  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  which  is  upon  the  whole  so  important  as  this; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  polv- 
gamous  flowers  throughout  hermaphrodite  orders,  we  should 
assign  it  a  higher  place  than  even  the  albuminous  character; 
but  the  constant  tendency  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  to  be- 
come polygamous  leads  us  necessarily  to  look  upon  sexuality 
as  a  secondary  character  only,  especially  since,  if  it  were 
taken  as  a  primary  one,  it  would  have  the  unnatural  effect  of 
separating  Myrisiicacese  and  Schizandrece  from  Anonales. 
For  this  reason  a  Diclinous  group  may  be  formed,  into 
which  nothing  should  be  admitted  except  plants  without  any 

tendency  to  hermaphroditism. ^The  hermaphrodite  orders 

may  be  separated  into  those  with  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  confluent  at  the  base  with  each  other  and  with 
the  ovary,  that  is,  having  an  inferior  ovary,  and  those  in 
which  those  parts  are  distinct,  either  altogether  or  at  least 
from  each  other:  the  former  will  constitute  an  Epigynous 
group. — Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  orders  may  be  divided 
into  tnose  with  a  monopetalous  corolla  combined  with  an  ovary 
upon  a  binary  plan  {Dicarpous),  and  those  which,  if  mono- 
petalous, have  the  ovary  simple  or  complex  (Polycarpous}. 

The  following  table  will  put  this  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 
Albumen    extremely  abundant ;    embryo 

minute  .  .  .  .  1.  Albuminosjb. 

Albumen  absent,  or  in  small  quantity. 

Sexes  in  the  same  flower. 
Ovary  inferior.  .  .  2.  Epioynosa. 

Ovary  superior. 

Flowers,  if  monopetalous,  not  with 

a  bicarpellary  ovary  .  3,  Polycarpos;e. 

Flowers  monopetalous^  with  a  bicar- 
pellary ovary        .  .  4.  Dicarfos;b. 

Sexes  in  different  flowers  *  .  5.  Diclinos.b. 

Each  of  these  groups  will  form  a  series  by  itself,  the  se- 
quence of  which  ought  to  be  natural,  and  to  exhibit  various 
lateral  analogies  with  other  groups.  Possibly  each  group 
will  comprehend  within  itself  a  maximum,  a  medium,  and 
a  minimum  type  of  structure,  the  second  being  typical  of 
the  group,  the  first  an  exaggerated  form  of  it,  and  the  last 
a  degraded  form.  This  at  least  may  be  traced  in  the  classes 
of  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  Acrogens ;  it  frequently  occurs 
in  natui*al  orders,  is  not  uncommon  in  genera,  and  therefore 
may  be  expected  in  groups. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  undertake  a  more  diAcult  task 
than  that  of  disentangling  and  settling  the  perplexed  and 
complicated  web  of  natimd  affinities.  Every  order  may 
be  compared  with  so  many  other  orders  in  one  req^t  or 
another,  and  the  value  of  characters  is,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  so  very  unsettled,  that  the  most  skilful  and  expe- 
rienceil  botanist  is  perpetually  embarrassed  at  determining 
the  fundamental  question  of  which  orders  have  more  rela- 
tion to  each  other  than  to  anything  else.  Viewed  in  one 
direction,  the  subject  has  one  aspecc,  from  another  position 
it  often  seems  quite  changed.    We  have  no  certain  test  by 
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which  tAni^  and  analogy  caa  be  distinguubed ;  and 
noreoTer,  it  is  a  most  difficult  thine  to  divest  the  mind  of 
the  prejudices  that  inevitably  result  from  a  long  habit  of 
thinking  erroneously. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  such  obstacles.  Truth  is  surely 
to  be  found ;  and  wnen  found,  she  will  prove  most  richly 
worth  the  labour  bestowed  in  searching  for  her.  One  great 
and  immediate  advantage  that  may  be  expected  from  a 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  arranging  exogens  ac- 
cording to  their  real  affinities  will  be  a  great  simplification 
of  the  subject ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  seems  to  be 
effected  by  the  plan  now  proposed  is  much  in  favour  of  its 
being  at  least  an  approach  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret  we 
are  in  search  of  We  will  not  here  undertake  to  re-arrange 
all  the  orders  already  named  according  to  the  method  now 
suggested ;  but  the  following  table  will  serve  to  show  that 
each  of  the  five  groups  now  proposed  docs  exhibit  distinct 
lateral  analogies  between  its  own  series  of  orders  and  those 
of  the  groups  standing  next  it 


AvMvuntMau 

Anonaop0 

Schixandraef 

CinehonucMB 

Apiaona 

vrtacea 

Monotropneen 

Qurymoem 


EnOTHOUB. 

Myrtacea 

MelaatttmacMB 

Columclliaeev 

Cornaeea» 

ScmvoHcem 

Loranlhacea 

LobclUoe« 


DiOARroaA. 

Asclepfa<Iac€B 

Cordiacen 

SolanaccB 

Lamiacen 

Acanthaceoi 

Getnenicea 


POLYOABfOfl.*. 

Chisiaeea 

MaKaccM 

Sapotactfv 

Convulvu1ace« 

Rhamnacea 

Polygalacee 

Retedacea 


DiCLiirotJB. 

MeDiapennaeaa 

£aphorbiacf« 

Cucurbitocea 

Corylacea 

Urdcaoea? 

Nepenthacea 

Datiacacea? 


AuVKivoML     intrm^M.     Dioabvosx.    FoiTeABNix.    I3iiet.iirotJB. 

AriatolochtaoMB  VakrUDUMi    ScUgluoe*      Polffcmaw*    B««oiitMva 
Pipancea  SantalMca       Olaaoea  Thjm9)mttm     Klaairnacea 

ChloraatlMeca  HIppuidMi  I  KjaaOTUcavf  S«licaccaL 

Of  caune  it  it  to  be  auppoied  that  many  of  the  ordem  or 
alliances  introdueed  into  tnii  table  are  separated  from  those 
now  placed  next  th«m  by  many,  sometimes  a  great  number 
of  intervening  orders,  and  that  in  fact  what  stands  on 
paper  as  a  aeries  is  an  intricate  combination  of  crosun^  and 
interfering  analogies  and  affinities,  which  could  only  i»i 
expressed  correctly  by  rays  diverging  from  a  commttii 
centre  and  intersecting  or  striking  other  rays  of  other 
centres,  the  noints  of  intersection  being  what  we  call  ana- 
logies. No  aiagram  can  exhibit  these  otherwise  than  \*er>' 
imperfectly ;  nevertheless,  as  it  does  show  them  better  tbuii 
mere  lines  of  words,  we  have  introduced  into  the  followint; 
plan  the  analogous  orders  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  orders  collected  around  the  centre  are  all  in 
close  relation,  and  exhibit  in  their  own  series  a  degree  of 
organisation  equivalent  to  what  occurs  at  the  same  puint 
in  other  series;  those  at  the  points  of  the  rays  of  the  dia- 
gram correspond  in  like  manner  with  the  other  points  : 
and  the  orders  stationed  along  the  sides  of  each  ray  aie 
places  at  wliich  the  rays  are  laterally  analogous;  while 
the  orders  themselves  are  in  direct  affinity  with  each  other 
I  through  other  orders  not  included  in  the  diagram. 


That  these  groups  are  all  perfect  in  themselves,  or  nearly 
aOb  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Albuminosee,  the  sequence  of 
whose  orders  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  the  orders  in- 
eluded  in  the  diagram  being  marked  with  *. 

1  Anonalei.  Magnoliacea)  Atheros|ierma- 

Winteraceo  ceas 

DilleniaceiB  Myristicacess 

Berberacen  *Schizandra- 

*Anonace8S  cess 

Monimiace»  ..  ^Kanaiew*  IlymphnaoeiB 


I 


Banales*   Hydropelti- 

NelumbiacesD 
Ranunculaces 

—  Podophylle« 
Papaveracesd 

—  rumariee 
FrancoaceflB(?) 
SarraoeniaoeA 
Cephalotaoeia 


ZPrimulaiei.   Primulacese 

Myrsinacea^ 
£benace«  ? 
Aquilbliacov .' 

4  GenHanaUt,  Afocynmcem 

Spigeliiires 
ClentianacesB 

5  Logtmialet.  Loganiaces 

PotalJaoeM 
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EXPLANAHIA.    [Madrefhylltcba.] 
EXPONENT;  EXPONENl'S,  NOTATION  OF.    In 

the  algebraical  expression  a»,  t  is  caUed  the  exponent  of 
a.  If  we  were  strictly  to  preserve  the  most  antient  ro^&nin^ 
of  the  term,  x  would  be  called  the  exponent  of  the  whole 
symbol  a* :  but  it  is  usual  to  call  x  the  exponent  of  a,  ai'd 
tne  logarithm  of  a'. 

From  the  time  of  Descartes  it  has  been  usual  to  employ 
exponents  in  abbreviation  of  repeated  symbols  of  multipli- 
eatton :  but  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  exten- 
sions which  have  made  the  theory  of  exponents  a  funda- 
mental part  of  analysis.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
substitution  of  <fi  instead  of  a  x  a,  a»  instead  of  a  x  a  x  a, 
and  so  on,  we  have  a  succession  of  new  symbols  suggested 
by  the  processes  of  algebra,  namely,  that  (v  should  stand  for 

a,  (P  for  unity,  a-*  for  the  reciprocal  of  a*,  and  a*  for  the 
nth  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a.  These  conventions  being 
made,  the  common  algebraical  theory  of  exponents  is  com- 
plete ;  and  the  student  will  find  in  works  on  algebra  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  for  these 
extensions  a\>pcarB.  The  theory  of  logarithms  liows  natu- 
rally from  this  notation  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

L.ookin'4  at  the  notation  of  exponents  in  another  point  of 
view,  we  see  that  a\  or  a,  signirying  the  performance  of  a 
certain  operation  on  the  unit,  a",  or  aa,  signifies  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  operation  upon  a  itself;  a»  denotes  the 
repetition  of  the  same  operation  upon  a",  and  so  oil.  Hence 
by  analogy,  whenever,  in  the  higher  parts  of  analysis,  ^.r  sig- 
nifies an  operation  performed  upon  a?,f*ic  signifies  the  repe- 
tition of  the  operation  upon  ^t.    Thus  if  ^x  signify  1  +  2x, 

then 

^«j?    is     1+2  (If 2^)    or    3  +  4x. 

^»x    is     1+2  (3  +  4x)     or    7  +  8a?.  &c 
It  appears  by  reasoning  analogous  to  that  which  esta- 
blishes vhe  meaning  of  exponents  in  algebra,  that  ^^x  must 
stand  for  x  itself.     Also  ^-^jc  must  signify  the  operation 
inverse  to  (or  which  destroys  the  effect  of)^;  thus  if  fx 


signify  a:*,  ^-'x  must  be  J  x.  Also  ^*  x  means  that  ope- 
ration which  performed  n  times  in  succession,  gives  the  same 
result  as  fr  performed  m  times. 

TIic  Differential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  Differences 
furnish  striking  examples  of  the  notation  of  exponents.  As 
soon  as  the  student  arrives  at  the  higher  parts  of  these 
subjects,  he  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  structure 
of  the  notation,  and  in  particular  to  the  meaning  of  those 
theorems  in  which  the  symbols  of  operation  are  separated 
from  those  of  quantity. 

E X PORTS.    [Imports  and  Exports.] 

EXTENT  (Lat.  extenla)  is  a  writ  of  execution  (some- 
times called  an  extendi  facias)^  which  is  directed  to  the 
she.  iff  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods,  or  the  lands 
only,  of  a  debtor ;  and  It  is  also  used  as  signifying  the  act 
of  the  sheriff  or  ofll-er  upon  the  writ  itself. 

The  king  by  antient  prerogative  is  entitled  to  this  writ, 
either  in  chief  or  in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satis- 
faction of  debts  originally  due  to  him  or  assigned  to  the 
crown.     The  trrit  of  extent  in  chitf  is  an  adverse  proceed- 
ing by  the  king  for  tho  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in 
which  he  is  tho  real  plaintiff..    This  writ  is  issued  out  of 
the  equity  side  of  the  (Jourt  of  Exchequer ;  and  the  sheriff, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  it,  may  break  open  the  de- 
fenrlant*s  doors,  when  purposely  closed,  either  to  arrest  him 
or  to  take  his  goods.     If  however  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff  impanels 
a  jury  to  inquire  as  to  the  debtor's  lands  and  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels;  and  after  the  inqui.^ition  is  made,  the 
lands  then  become  bound  to  the  crown  until  the  debt  is 
satisfied.     The  writ  qf  extent  in  aid  is  also  sued  out  at  the 
instance  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  against  the  debtor 
of  a  crown  debtor:    in  this  proceeding  the  king  is  the 
nominal  plaintiff  only.    This  writ  is  in  effect  an  extent  in 
the  second  degree,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  an  extent  yro 
formd  is  sued  out  against  the  debtor  to  the  crown,  upon 
which  an  inquisition  is  taken ;  and  if  it  be  thereupon  found 
that  another  person  is  indebted  to  him,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, on  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  and  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  crown  debt  is  m  danger,  will  grant  a  fiat  or  warrant 
for  an  immediate  extent  in  aid.     Under  this  writ,  the  body 
of  the  defendant  may  in  strictness  be  taken  in  e.\ecution  as 
veil  ■•  his  Undf,  tenementB,  goods,  and  chattels,  &c ;  but 
wh«re  there  are  effscta  tufficienl  to  Mtisiy  th«  debt*  the 


court  seems  generally  disposed  to  give  the  defendant  bit 
discharge. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  of  extent  in  chief  or  in  aid  to 
the  court  fhim  whence  they  are  issued,  an  order  is  endon^d 
on  the  back  of  it,  '  that  if  no  one  shall  appear  and  claim 
the  property  of  the  goods,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  inquisition, 
on  or  before  that  day  se'nnight,  a  writ  of  venditioni  ex- 
ponas shall  issue  to  sell  the  same.'  If  the  produce  of  the 
goods  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  court  %%  \\\ 
make  an  order  for  the  sale  of  the  debtor*s  lands  under  the 
25th  George  III.,  c.  35. 

There  are  various  means  of  resisting  the  execution  of  the 
above  writs,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or  want  of  title 
in  the  crown ;  which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Tidd's  work  on  the  practice  of  the  supcnur 
courts. 

The  writ  of  extent  for  the  subject  is  founded  upon  a  re- 
cognizance  at  ooromon  law  or  by  statute,  or  upon  a  judg- 
ment  in  an  action  of  debt  against  an  heir,  on  the  obligation 
of  his  ancestor.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  effects  and  mode 
of  execution  to  the  other  writs  of  extent  already  a|>ecifiiHL 
[Elboit.] 

When  lands  are  delivered  over  to  a  creditor  upon  an 
extent,  a  reasonable  but  not  the  real  value  is  set  upou 
them ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  creditor  took  a 
lease  of  the  lands  until  his  debt  is  satisfied.  The  time 
during  which  the  creditor  will  hold  the  lands  will  of  course 
be  determined  by  a  comparii^on  of  the  value  set  on  thu 
lands  with  the  amount  of  the  debt.  (Coko  on  LittUtnn ; 
Tidd*s  Practice ;  Blackstone's  Commentaries) 

EXTORTION ;  any  oppression  under  colour  or  preten«o 
of  right.  In  its  more  common  acceptation,  oxtoitioii  u 
appliiad  to  the  unlawful  taking  by  an  officer,  under  colour 
of  his  office,  of  any  money  or  valuable  thing  where  none  at 
all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  The 
officer  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  rem' •%  al 
from  office.  Where  no  fee  at  all  is  due,  the  offence  i£  mort; 
properly  exaction — the  distinction  is  thus  made  in  tho 
Termed  de  la  Ley  *  *  Extortion  is  where  an  officer  deman«^eth 
and  lATesteth  a  greater  sum  or  reward  than  his  just  fee; 
and  exaction  is  where  an  officer  or  other  man  demandeih 
and  wresteth  a  fee  or  reward  where  no  fee  or  reward  is  duo 
at  all.' 

EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS.  [Involutiowako  Evo- 
lution.] 

EXTRACTS  are  medicinal  preparations  of  vezetablc 
principles,  obtained  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  aie 
merely  tho  juices  expressed  from  the  fi-esh  plants,  brought 
by  careful  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  non^y,  and  theu 
more  properly  denominated  inspissated  juices ;  at  other 
times  they  consist  of  certain  principles  of  the  fresh  or  drivel 
plant  extracted  by  some  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
soluble,  such  as  water,  proof  spirit,  or  vinegar,  and  after- 
wards evaporated,  as  in  the  former  case.  According  to  t  h.r 
nature  of  the  menstruum  exnployod  the  extract  is  called 
watery ,  alcoholict  or  acetous.  Tlie  objects  proposed  in  »ii<  h 
proceedings  are,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  aittive 
principles  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  dissolved,  or  the  materials  with  which  they  are  a5»>- 
ciated,  that  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fisrmentatiun  or 
putrefaction ;  to  briug  the  valuable  portion  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass;  and  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
them  by  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  being  made  Uiiu 
pills,  &c. 

The  preparation  of  extracts  requires  the  greatest  caie. 
The  plants  must  be  in  every  respect  of  the  best  quality.  .-;^ 
regards  the  place  of  their  growth,  season  when  collected, 
&c.,  and  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  rapidly,  yet  ai 
a  low  temperature.  Orfila  found  that  the  excellence  of 
preparations  of  this  kind  was  always  in  the  reverse  lado  of 
the  temperature  employed  to  form  them.  Mr.  Barry 
effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  prepani.g 
extracts  by  evaporating  in  vacuo.  During  the  preparaiioti, 
and  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  frequent 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  evaporating-pan  is  nece:>»«ry 
to  prevent  burning  or  decomposition  of  any  portion  of  the 
mass.  Extracts  may  also  be  formed  from  dried  plants* 
barks,  roots,  &c.,  by  reducing  them  to  fine  powder  and  ma* 
cerating  it  for  24  or  48  hours  in  sixteen  times  its  weight  of 
water.  In  general  cold  water  is  now  employed,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  proper  to  employ  warm.  The  extract  of  cinchona, 
prepared  with  cold  water»  is  1ms  powerftil  than  that  pM* 
paied  with  warm. 
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Extracts  are  simple  or  compound,  according  as  thev  are 
prepared  from  one  plant  or  from  several  different  kinos. 

Th»  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  principles  is  generally 
unsuitable  where  a  volatile  oil  is  the  active  agent,  unless 
great  care  and  a  very  low  temperature  be  used. 

A  well-prepared  extract  should  possess  in  a  great  degree 
the  odour,  and  especially  the  taste,  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained;  it  should  not  have  either  an  empyreumatic  smell 
or  taste,  and  it  should  have  a  proper  and  uniform  consistence. 
It  is  necessary  to  preserve  extracts  in  a  dry  situation :  to 
assist  in  keeping  watery  extracts,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
a  little  alconol  over  the  surface  before  covering  them  up ; 
but  watery  extracts,  if  made  with  cold  water  ana  due  care, 
rarely  require  this  precaution.  It  is  proper  to  examine  the 
condition  of  all  extracts  very  firequently,  both  during  very 
warm  and  very  wet  weather:  any  portion  which  seems 
spoiled  should  be  immediately  thrown  out. 

Formerly,  from  the  careless  or  unskilftil  mode  of  their 
preparation,  extracts  were  the  most  uncertain  and  useless 
form  of  vegetable  remedies ;  but  since  competent  practical 
Slid  scientific  chemists  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  they  are  now,  in  many  instances,  the  most  valuable 
contributions  which  chemistry  has  made  to  practical  me- 
dicine^ 

EXTRAVASATION  (extra,  without,  tw,  a  vessel),  in 
medicine,  signifies  the  escape  of  any  of  the  fluids  frx)m  its 
natural  reservoir  or  canal  into  some  neighbouring  cavity  or 
texture.  The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  effusion,  but 
less  comprehensive,  as  it  does  not  include  the  case  of  fluids 
poured  out  by  secretion,  such  as  dropsies,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  It  is  most  commonly  employed 
in  dei<ignating  effusions  of  blood  or  of  urine  ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  confine  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  to  a 
brief  notice  of  tbe  principal  varieties  of  these  accidents, 
referring  the  reader  for  more  complete  information  to  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  always  serious  and  often 
fatal  when  the  larger  vessels  and  more  important  organs  are 
concerned  in  them.  Thus  if  blood  escape  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the  bag  which 
encloses  the  heart,  the  circulation  is  immediately  arrested, 
and  sudden  death  ensues.  Such  an  accident  is  said  to  be 
'  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  or  within  the  pericardium.' 
[Aneurism.] 

Blood  is  sometimes  driven  with  great  force  fh)m  a  rup- 
tured or  wounded  artery  into  the  loose  spongy  substance 
consisting  of  connected  cells  which  surrounas  and  separates 
the  various  organs,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  This  is  called '  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue*  of  tbe  part.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  vessel  be  a  large  one,  the  extravasation  may  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  occasion  enormous  swelling  and  distension  of 
the  contiguous  parts ;  and  it  may  be  fetal  from  the  amount 
of  the  htomorrhage,  or  from  pressure  upon  some  vital  organ, 
or  from  mortification.  [H  amorrhagb.]  This  is  a  frequent 
source  of  danger  in  gunshot  wounds.  Fractures  also  are 
irenerally  followed  by  considerable  effusions  of  the  same 
kind,  which  however  are  soon  absorbed,  and  are  not  often 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  except  in  fractures  of 
the  skull :  in  that  case  they  compress  the  brain,  and  pro- 
iuce  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  [Head,  Injuries  of 
TRK.]  The  thrombus,  or  swelling  beneath  the  skin,  so  fre- 
quently observed  after  bleeding  mm  the  arm,  is  also  formed 
by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  arises 
from  the  puncture  in  the  skin  not  corresponding  with  the 
opening  in  the  vein,  or  not  being  sufliciently  large.  It 
soon  disperses,  and  is  of  little  importance.  [Blkedino.I 
Contusions  are  likewise  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  under  tbe  skin  and  in  the  skin  itself 
from  the  rupture  of  small  vessels ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
the  dark  colour  assumed  by  the  bruised  pai*ts,  which  often 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  them ;  as  in  the 
fiLtniUar  instance  of  a  black  eye.  This  superficial  extravasa- 
tion is  generally  called  ecchymtms,  a  word  of  the  same 
import. 

Spontaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  allied  to  those  last 
mentioned,  frequently  take  place  in  the  progress  of  various 
disoLses,  of  which  they  may  be  causes  or  symptoms.  The 
spots  which  appear  under  the  skin  and  beneath  the  mem- 
branes wliicb  line  the  internal  cavities  and  tubes,  in 
plague,  typhus  fever,  sea-scurvy,  and  other  complaints,  are 
of  the  symptomatio  kind ;  and  these  as  well  as  the  disco- 
loratioxu  after  contusions  are  included  in  the  general  term 


ecch^nums;  they  are  also  known  by  various  other  names, 
as  vtbices  (wheals),  petechiue,  and  purpura,  Iliey  are  fre- 
quently attended  witn  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  and  of  the  nose ;  and  thev  often 
occur,  in  the  lower  extremities  especially,  i^en  the  liver  is 
enlarged,  or  otherwise  diseased.  They  are  supposed  m 
general  to  indicate  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  and  are 
attributed  by  some  to  a  dissolved  and  semiputrescent  con- 
dition of  the  blood ;  but  they  arise  in  some  instances  firom 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  require  bleeding  for  their  cure. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  apoplexy  is  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  between 
its  membranes,  from  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  many 
minute  arteries.  It  happens  for  the  most  part  suddenly^ 
when  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  preternaturally  distended, 
but  yet  not  without  some  premonitory  signs ;  and  as  the 
affection  occurs  most  ftequently  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  when  the  arterial  system  in  general  is  disposed  to 
disease,  it  is  probable  that  the  rupture  is  often  preceded  by 
some  morbid  change  which  renders  the  capillary  vesseU 
more  than  usually  fragile.  [Apoplexy.]  The  term  apo- 
piexy  has  been  extended  by  modern  pathologists  to  similar 
extravasations  occurring  in  the  texture  of  other  organs  be- 
sides the  brain ;  it  may  take  place  in  the  liver  when  the 
venous  system  of  the  abdomen  is  loaded  with  blood,  and 
from  other  causes ;  and  it  frequently  happens  in  the  lungs 
when  their  circulation  is  either  obstructed  or  too  forcibly 
urged  in  various  diseases  of  the  heart  [Heart.]  It  like* 
wise  happens  very  commonly  in  the  early  ^tage  of  con- 
sumption, when  the  body  is  yet  full  of  blocMd,  ana  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  rendered  brittle  and  inelastic  by  the 
deposit  of  tuberciuous  matter.  [Phthisis.]  When  it  occurs 
in  the  lungs,  the  injury  is  attended  with  hamopiysis,  or 
spitting  of  blood.  In  this,  as  in  many  extravasations  of  the 
same  kind,  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  effused  rather  in 
consequence  of  a  rent,  or  breach  of  continuity  in  the  struc- 
ture concerned,  than  from  what  is  implied  in  the  common 
notion  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel. 

The  presence  of  extravasated  blood  does  not  in  itself 
produce  much  irritation,  and  the  ooagulum  is  soon  absorbed 
when  the  quantity  is  not  very  great,  and  the  vital  powers 
are  not  depressed  by  concomitant  causes.  Where  pressure 
is  applicable,  the  absorption  is  much  quickened  by  a  bandage 
put  on  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  sub- 
sided, as  in  sprains  and  bruises  of  the  limbs :  friction  and 
embrocations  nave  the  same  effect. 

Extravasations  of  urine  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  passages  from  ulcera- 
tion, mechanical  injuries,  or  any  cause  that  produces  dis- 
tension to  a  great  degree.  If  the  fluid  escape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  result  is  uniformly  and  speedily  fatal. 
If  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  the 
accident  is  still  a  very  serious  one,  though  it  generally 
admits  of  cure  if  the  nature  of  it  be  immediately  recognized. 
The  fluid,  which  is  highly  deleterious,  must  be  promptly 
evacuated  by  free  incisions,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  infiltration.  If  this  be  neglected,  unhealthy 
suppuration  is  sure  to  take  place,  accompanied  by  fever  of 
a  ^hoid  character,  and  followed  by  extensive  mortification. 

The  most  common  causes  of  infiltration  of  urine  are  ab- 
scesses of  the  prostate  gland,  and  neglected  or  mismanaged 
strictures;  and  a  very  freoueirt  oonsec^ucnce  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  perineum.  [Urinary 
Organs.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  bile  is  sometimes  extrava- 
sated in  the  same  way  from  the  gall-ducts  or  bladder.  If 
it^cape  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  followed  by  a  similar  fatal 
result  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  [Abdomen  ; 
Calculi,  Biliary.] 

EXUMA.    [Bahamas.] 

EYCK,  JOHN  VAN,  the  improver  and"  supposed  in* 
ventor  of  oil-painting,  sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges 
from  his  having  settl^  at  that  place,  was  bom  at  Maaseyck 
as  is  generally  said,  in  1370,  and  studied  with  his  eldei 
brother  Hubert  (bom  in  I366JL  an  artist  of  reputation,  but 
now  rarely  mentioned  except  in  conjunction  with  himself. 
There  are  however  some  reasons  for  supposing  John  to 
have  been  bom  much  later  than  1370.  There  are  very 
contradictor  accounts  of  his  merits.  Some  extol  him  as  a 
various  ana  expressive  designer;  others  say  he  had  no 
claim  to  repute,  except  as  a  colourist;  others  again  found 
hb  whole  fame  upon  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
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o3;  ind  it  was  concluded  bymost*  till  lately,  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  Raspe  the 
antiquary,  in  a  treatise  on  the  question,  had  deprived  him 
even  of  this  last  remnant  of  his  renown.    Raspie  certainly 
proved  that  he  did  not  make  the  discovery ;  but  he  sur- 
mised, what  Lanzi  has  since  shown  to  he  the  probable 
conclusion,  that  although  Van  Eyck  did  not  invent,  he 
greatly  improved  the  art  of  oil-painting,  and  brought  it 
into  general  use.    This  was  effected  by  his  discovering  the 
means  of  giving  consistency  to  colours  without  drying  them 
in  the  sun,  and  of  adding  to  them  clearness  and  brilliancy 
by  a  water-proof  varnish.    After  having  long  resided  in  the 
rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Bruges,  the  two  brothers  re- 
moved about  1 420  to  Ghent,  where  their  greatest  and  most 
renowned  work,  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb,  was  painted 
between  the  years  1420  and  1432.    Some  say  it  was  painted 
for  lodccus  Vyts,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ghent,  while  others 
affirm  that  it  was  by  order  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
count  of  Flanders,  who  came  to  the  government  in  1420. 
It  is  certain  however  that  John  Van  Eyck  was  long  at- 
tached  to  the  brilliant  court  of  Philip.    This  often  described 
uicturo   contains  no  fewer  than   330  figures.    It  is  with 
folding -doors,  filling  in  all  twelve  panels.    It  was  so  highly 
prized  that  it  was  shown  only  on  particular  occasions. 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  thought  of  removing  it  to  Madrid, 
but  was  prevailed  upon  to  content  himself  with  a  copy  by 
Michael  Coxis  of  Malines.    This  copy  has  in  our  days 
found  its  way  back  to  the  Netherlands,  and  thence,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  Berlin.    The  fate  of  the  original  is  remark- 
able, and  much  to  be  regretted.    It  remained  entire  till 
the  French,  getting  possession  of  Belgium,  of  course  turned 
their  eyes  to  so  rich  a  prize.    The  clergy  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Bavon  succeeded  however  in  concealing  eight  of  the 
twelve  panels,  so  that  only  four  were  taken  to  Paris,  whence 
they  were  brought  back  in  1815.    The  clergy  have  since 
sold  six  of  the  panels  which  were  concealed,  and  they  are 
now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  they  are  united 
with  a  part  of  the  copy  made  by  Coxis  for  Philip  II.     Hu- 
bert Van  Eyck  died  in  1426.     John  is  generally  said  to 
have  died  in  1441,  but  the  date  of  hb  death  is  uncertain. 
(Raspe,  Descamps,  Lanzi,  &c.) 

£YE.  The  organs  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  sight 
are  distributed  very  extensively,  yet  with  that  frugality 
which  alwavs  regulates  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  con- 
struction 01  animals.  All  the  active  species  which  live  in 
the  light  arc  furnished  with  them ;  the  rest  are  disqualified 
to  possess  as  well  as  to  profit  by  them,  by  their  limited 
powers  of  locomotion,  or  by  constant  residence  in  the  dark. 
In  conformity  with  this  rule,  to  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  these  organs  are  occasionally  associated  with 
tho  lowest  types  of  animal  development,  and  are  sometimes 
absent  in  tlie  highest.  Thus  some  radiated  animals,  most 
of  the  articulated  tribes,  and  many  of  the  mollusca,  have 
manifest  organs  of  vision,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  most 
curious  and  artificial  construction ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mole  and  the  shrew-mouse*,  both  vertebrated  animals,  and 
belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  that  class,  the  mammalia, 
are  blind.  They  have  eyes,  it  is  true;  but  those  of  the 
mole  are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  are  unpro* 
vided  with  optic  nerves ;  and  the  equally  imperfect  eye  of 
the  shrew  is  covered  with  skin,  from  whicn  hair  grows 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Hence,  even  in  the  absence 
of  further  evidence,  we  might  conclude  that  if  these  ani- 
mals have  any  perception  of  light,  it  can  only  be  sufficient 
to  warn  them  back  to  their  haunts  when  by  any  accident 
they  emerge  to  the  day.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  do  not  see  at  all ;  and  that  these  rudimentary  organs, 
like  I  he  male  nipple,  exist  only  in  conformity  with  the 
general  model  of  vertebrated  construction. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  pre* 
siMice  of  that  organ,  may  be  inferred  with  more  certainty 
from  the  circumstances  of  an  animal,  than  from  the  place 
it  occupies  in  any  zoological  scale:  in  fact,  no  part  has 
a  closer  relation  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  existence. 
The  eye  may  be  simple  or  compound,  single  or  multiplied, 
fixed  or  moveable :  it  may  be  encased  in  a  hard  transparent 
shell ;  or  lie  deeply  imbedded  within  the  protection  of  a 
bony  socket ;  or  project  from  the  surfiico  of  the  head  at  the 

'reroity  of  a  sensitive  and  retractile  horn:  it  may  be 
ted  for  near  or  distant,  oblique  or  direct  vision;  for 
g  in  a  strong  or  a  weak  light,  in  a  den^e  or  in  a  rare 
um ;  or  it  may  be  formed  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
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to  each  of  theie  oonditiont  in  its  turn :  and  these  peeuhari- 
ties  will  all  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  atriet  ae- 
cordanee  with  the  exigencies  of  the  animaL  Mete  dififer- 
ence  in  bodily  size,  and  the  proportionate  reduction  cir 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  eye,  is  suffioient  to  constitute  a 
reason  for  a  difference  in  its  structure,  and  may  suggest  an 
explanation  when  such  discrepanctes  are  observed  to  exut 
in  animals  otherwise  alike. 

Yet  with  all  the  varieties  in  configuration  to  wh;<h 
we  have  alluded,  it  is  rather  in  form  than  in  sub*tar.'«.' 
that  the  eyes  of  animals  differ  firom  each  other.  I'iJt* 
organ  has  always  a  common  purpose,  and  is  eaaentullv 
the  same  in  all  cases:  that  is,  we  find  an  assemblage  of 
the  same  ftindamental  parts,  generally  arranged  in  th'< 
same  order,  even  when  our  powers  of  observation  arr 
assisted  by  the  microscope,  and  until  all  traces  of  organiza- 
tion are  lost  in  extreme  tenuity  of  texture  and  the  ttau>f>u- 
rency  which  results  from  it  And  although  there  are  re- 
finements in  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  which  we  do  uot 
know  the  purpose,  and  certain  delicate  adtu6tment&  iu  tii«* 
exercise  of  the  fiiculty  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  instru- 
ments, yet  upon  the  whole  we  can  deduce  the  principles 
upon  which  the  eye  is  constructed,  and  assign  the  usch  (;f 
its  several  parts  with  great  certainty  from  oiur  knowl«d|ge  uf 
optical  and  physiological  laws. 

Having  offered  these  prefatory  remarks  on  the  organ  in 
general,  we  now  proceed  to  the  most  interesting  of  its  vane- 
ties— the  human  eye.  We  propose,  in  the  first  plare.  to 
describe  its  anatomical  structure  at  some  length,  noticing 
as  we  proceed,  or  subsequently,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able peculiarities  in  the  eyes  of  other  animals.  We  »ha.l 
then  add  a  few  observations  on  the  physiology  of  vision,  and 
complete  our  aeoount  of  the  organ  with  an  outline  of  lU 
most  important  diseases  in  the  human  subject. 

The  object,  or  what  may  be  called  the  general  frMt^, 
of  the  beautiful  mechanism  we  have  to  consider,  is  (o  o  '..- 
bine  distinctness  and  extent  of  vision  with  the  securit>  ar.  i 
maintenance  of  the  organ,  and  the  utmost  convenience  in 
using  it.  The  parts  associated  for  these  purposes  are  \h^ 
orbitSi  or  sockets,  of  the  eye ;  the  optic  nerve ;  the  eyri^  , 
or  globe,  with  its  contentSt  and  the  external  muscles  \«hK  U 
move  and  suspend  it;  the  eyelids;  the  lacrymal  apj^ratu* : 
the  nerves  and  vessels  which  supply  these  uarts,  and  the 
mass  of  fotty  and  cellular  substance  which  isolates  and  ^u it- 
ports  them.  We  shall  describe  these  parts  nearly  in  li  o 
order  in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

Orbite. — The  eyes  with  their  appendages  axe  lodged  xu 
two  symmetrical  roomy  cavities  in  the  skull,  coropleie<l  n. 
front  by  the  eyelids,  but  elsewhere  entirely  circumMTibed  l>> 
bone,  the  office  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  to  pro. 
tect  them  fh)m  injury,  and  from  any  pressure  that  mutt 
embarrass  the  perfect  freedom  and  precision  of  their  niuM  - 
ments.  These  cavities  are  called  tne  orbits,  orbital  fo-x.i , 
or  sockets  of  the  eye.  Seven  bones  of  the  cranium  or  t  k^-. 
which  we  need  not  enumerate,  enter  into  the  compo^t.on  •  \ 
each.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  in  tbeu-  iiii>  .c 
depth,  which  is  about  two  inches,  by  the  posterior  chamU  rs 
of  the  nose.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  or,  more  stn  ..v 
speaking,  pyramidaU  and  obscurely  quadrangular,  'lu^- 
apex  is  directed  backwards;  the  base,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  width,  is  directed  forwards,  with  a  ooiiside(at>:c 
inclination  outwards  or  towards  the  temple.  The  marpn  ii 
less  prominent  at  the  outer  side  than  elsewhere,  so  tlpi 
when  viewed  laterally  it  presents  a  wide  semicircular  nut  v.':. 
with  the  concavi^  forwards.  One  object  of  the  diver|*e!.:c 
of  the  orbits,  and  of  this  retreating  eurvatuxe  of  the  outer 
margin,  is  obviously  to  incieaae  the  extent  of  visioo.  If  ti.c 
point  of  the  finger  be  held  before  the  eye,  and  carried  gra- 
dually back  towards  the  ear,  it  will  he  observed  thai,  iri 
consequence  of  this  arransement,  it  can  be  seen  long  aher 
it  has  «>t  behind  a  vertical  plane  touching  the  front  of  boih 
eyes,  whioh,  taken  together,  are  thus  enabled  to  sweep  o\er 
an  angle  of  about  22 0^  or  20^  on  each  side  behind  tho  tan- 
gent plane.  Above  and  below,  the  edge  is  undercut  as  «  « .  i 
as  prominent,  and  the  socket  is  therefiure  a  little  wnlcr 
within  than  at  the  margin  itself,  so  that  it  slightly  overhank.t 
the  eyeball  at  these  points.  The  inner  or  nasal  sides  \\a^^ 
directly  backwards  and  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  U\ 
roof  is  horizontal;  consequently  the  conical  form  of  tio 
cavity  arises  from  the  inclination  of  the  outer  side  ah'« 
floor.  In  the  angle  between  these  sides*  and  in  that  It- 
tween  the  first  and  the  root  there  are  two  long  irregular 
sUts.    The  former  opens  into  the  deep  hollow  between  ilie 
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templeand  the  baek  of  the  upper  jaw;  it  is  ealled  the/ora- 
men  iacemm  if^fBruu,  or  ipkenO'tnoxiliaiyJUstire,  and  gives 
passage  to  a  branch  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
pioreing  the  bone,  passes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
emerges  upon  the  cheek  through  a  hole  just  beneath  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  about  a  third  part  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.    The  other  slit,  which  is  called  the  «pA0- 
nmdalfltmre^  of  foramen  iaeerum  ntperiusy  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  head,  and  transmits  another  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair,  whieh  passing  within  the  orbit,  along  the  roof, 
comes  out  through  an  opposite  notch  in  its  upper  margin, 
and  is  distributed  upon  the  forehead  and  upper  lid.    Iliese 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  called  the  supra  and  i^fra-orbit' 
ary  nerves,  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  that  excruciating 
affliction  the  tie-<iouioureux.    Through  the  sphenoidal  fis- 
sure are  likewise  transmitted  the  ophthalmic  veins,  and  all 
the  other  nerves  excent  the  optic  destined  to  the  eye  and  its 
appendages.    A  third  opening,  which  is  circular,  called  the 
foramen  optieum,  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  and  leading 
also  from  the  cavitv  of  the  skull,  gives  passage  through  the 
sphenoid  bone  to  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  directed  obliquely  outwards  and  fbrwards,   and  is 
situated  at  the  apex  or  back  part  of  the  orbit,  in  the  angle 
between  the  nasal  side  and  the  roof.    In  the  same  angle, 
close  to  the  margin,  that  is  just  within  the  comer  of  the  eye 
near  the  nose,  there  is  a  deep  groove  leading  into  the  lacry- 
mal  canal,  to  which  we  shall  have  ooeasien  to  recur  here- 
after. 

OpHc  f>9rre9.— The  optic  nmves,  arising  at  the  back  part 
of  the  brain,  with  which  they  have  extensive  and  important 
connections,  not  only  where  they  seem  to  originate^  in  the 
corpora  quadrifemina^  but  Ihroughout  the  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  their  course  within  the  cranhxm,  pass  horizon- 
tally forward  above  the  Hoor  of  that  csnty,  converging 
towards  each  other  till  they  meet»  when  they  become  closely 
united.  It  is  probable  that  they  not  merely  meet,  but  cross 
each  other,  the  ^eater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nerve 
(torn  the  right  side  of  the  brain  going  to  the  l^  eye,  and 
vice  vereeL  It  has  been  ingeniously  supposed  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  (PhiL  Trans.  1824),  in  ordsr  to  account  for  some 
singular  phenomena  of  disordered  and  healthy  vision,  that  I 
this  decuisation  or  crossing  takes  place  only  with  respect  I 
to  those  parts  of  each  nerve  which  lie  towards  the  other ; 
so  that  each  supplies  the  outer  half  of  one  eye  and  the 
inner  half  of  the  other.  This  he  conceives  would  explain, 
among  other  things,  the  correspondence  between  the  Aomo- 
logons  points  of  the  two  eyes,  which  may  be  defined  as 
tlM)se  points  which  see  the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  verify  such  speoulations  by  dissec- 
tion, from  the  softness  and  apparent  homogeneity  of  the 
parts.  In  fish*  the  optic  nerves  cross  each  other  entirely 
without  touching;  and  in  man,  when  the  sight  of  one  eye 
has  been  lost,  the  nerve  beyond  the  point  of  union  within 
the  cranium  has  been  observed  to  be  wasted  or  diseased 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected  eye.  [Brain  ; 
NtRVE.]  Beyond  the  point  of  junction  the  nerves  again 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  passing  into  the  optic  foramen^ 
become  invested  in  a  tough,  flexible,  and  fibrous  sheath, 
which  is  a  tubular  production  of  the  strong  membrane 
called  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the  canty  of  the  skull. 
The  outer  part  of  this  sheath  is  reflected  off  as  the  nerve 
enters  the  orbit,  and  expanding,  adheres  to  the  bony  surface 
of  that  cavity  throughout,  becoming  its  periosteum.  The 
ncrres,  continuing  to  diverse,  reach  the  eye-ball  after  a 
somewhat  tortuous  course  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  cur- 
^tiire  and  laxity  of  the  optic  never  give  facility  to  the 
movements  of  the  globe,  and  preserve  the  delicate  struc- 
tures within  it  as  well  as  the  nerve  itself  fh>m  the  injurious 
effects  of  tension.  Its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  the  eye- 
hall  to  project  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  socket  in 
A^nt  and  to  afford  space  behind  for  the  action  of  the 
iQnscles  which  move  it,  and  a  suitable  distance  between 
their  points  of  attachment  Including  the  thickness  of  the 
sheath,  it  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  does 
Dot  consist,  like  other  nerves,  of  a  bundle  of  distinct  fibres, 
out  of  a  medullary  pulp  inclosed  in  minute  transparent 
tubes.  The  sheath  is  pierced  half  an  inch  fix)m  the  globe 
^J  a  vessel  called  the  arteria  centralis  retinee,  which,  accom- 
panied by  several  small  veins,  reaches  the  axis  of  the  nerve, 
^^^  passes  with  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.    The  nerve 
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does  not  enter  the  back  of  the  globe  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
vision,  but  about  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  it,  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  on  the  inner  or  nasal  side,  and  subtending  an 
angle  of  about  23**  at  the  centre  of  the  eye.  At  this  point 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheath  are  suddenly  contracted,  and 
it  terminates  in  a  thin  cul-de-sac,  pierced  with  minute  boles 
or  pores,  hence  called  the  lamina  cribrosa  (sieve-like  plate;. 
Through  these  pores  the  pulp  of  the  nerve,  divested  of  its 
tubular  involucra,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  in 
divided  portions;  but  immediately  reuniting,  expands  at 
the  back  of  the  eye  into  a  delicate  cup-shaped  membrane, 
with  the  concavity  directed  forwards.  This  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  called  the  retina;  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  eye,  having  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  lignt,  of  which  immediate  notice 
is  conveyed  from  it  along  the  collected  nen'c  to  the  brain. 
All  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  %nsion  are  subordinate 
to  this ;  and  their  whole  office,  independently  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  organ  as  a  part  of  a  living  body,  is  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye,  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  such  a  way  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina,  that 
tlie  impression,  which,  it'  immediately  received,  would  be 
confused  and  general,  may  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
visible  surface  of  the  object 

Mechanism  of  distinct  Vision. — ^A  specific  account  of 
the  several  provisions  which  conduce  to  this  end  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  if  the  circumstances  which  make 
each  of  them  necessary  be  first  briefly  passed  under  review, 
and  the  requisite  parts  be  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  retina 
in  succession. 

The  m^st  elementary  fact  that  we  know  respecting  light 
is,  that  it  proceeds  in  straight  lines  or  rays  from  every 
point  of  a  luminous  or  illuminated  body.  A  sensitive 
surface  or  retina  presented  nakedly  to  such  a  body  would 
therefore  intercept  innumerable  cones  or  pencils  of  light, 
each  diverging  from  a  different  point  of  the  object.  But 
each  point  of  the  retina  must  aUo  be  considered  in  that 
case  as  the  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays  converging  upon  it  from 
every  part  of  the  object ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  various 
impressions  thus  receivol  upon  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time  woidd  be  undistinguisbable  from  each  other.  All 
therefore  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  communicated  to  the 
mind  by  the  sum  of  such  indefinite  impressions  over  the 
whole  retina,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
object,  and  possibly  a  general  idea  of  its  direction.  But  if 
there  were  more  objects  than  one,  or  that  one  had  '  parts  or 
magnitude,'  even  this  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  mere 
sense  of  light  and  colour  would  be  impossible.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  simultaneous  impressions  of  a 
multitude  of  pencils  of  light  on  the  same  surface  would 
be  partly  removed  if  the  seat  of  perception  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cavity  capable  of  being  turned  to  each 
object  or  each  part  of  the  same  object  in  succession,  inas- 
much as  this  would  prevent  the  interference  of  rays  pro- 
ceedino;  from  parts  not  actually  under  contemplation ;  but 
an  inaistinctness  would  still  remain  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  of  view,  only  I'cmediable  by  narrow- 
ing the  cavity  to  a  mere  capillary  tube,  upon  the  inconve- 
nience of  which  we  need  not  enlarge. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  very  simple 
addition  to  the  cavity.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  closed  in 
front  bya  dark  screen,  perforated  with  a  small  central  hole 
as  in  the  section  represented  in^.  1. 


In  this  case  pencils  of  rays  crossmg  each  other  from  A 
and  B,  the  top  and  bottom  of  an  object,  would  inpinge  at 
a  and  b  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina.  By  this  means 
the  advantages  of  a  large  and  a  small  field  of  view  would  be 
combined,  a  distributed  impression  of  the  object  would  be 
produced,  and  its  several  parts  would  be  seen  separately  and 
in  their  proper  relative  situations.  The  effect  mav  be  easily 
shown  by  holding  a  card,  pierced  with  a  smooth  circular 
hole,  near  a  taper,  and  throwing  the  spectrum  upon  a  wftU 
at  a  little  distance*    Such  a  screen  is  tenned  the  iris* 
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But  ttiH  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the  object  would  be 
dilFused  over  a  space^  instead  of  being  collected  upon  a  sepa* 
rate  tMint  of  the  surface,  and  the  impressions  of  contiguous 
pencils  would  m  some  degree  overlap  and  oonfiise  each 
other.  This  inconvenience  might  be  lessened  by  contracting 
the  opening,  but  another  cause  of  indistinctness  would 
then  be  introduced  in  the  diminished  admission  of  light. 


Both  evils  might  be  avoided  if  a  lens  of  a  proper  con- 
struction were  fixed  behind  the  screen  (as  iny^.2).  Pencils 
diverging  from  sinsle  points  of  the  object  would  thus  be 
admitted  through  the  opening,  which  we  will  call  the  pttpH, 
and  would  be  made  to  converge  to  single  points  on  the 
surface,  and  the  impression  would  now  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  object,  A  being  distinctly  seen  in  its  true 
place  and  direction  from  a,  and  B  from  b. 

But  additional  provisions  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
this  arrangement  to  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection.  In 
the  first  place  the  retina  must  be  adjusted  to  correspond  in 
shape  with  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  This  purpose 
mi|!ht  be  accomplished,  if  the  walls  of  the  cavity  were  com- 
posed of  flexible  materials,  by  interposing  a  transparent 
fluid  between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  which,  by  its  uniform 
distension,  would  constrain  the  latter  to  take  and  retain  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere. 

Again,  although  the  diagram  has  been  otherwise  drawn 
for  an  obvious  reason,  our  arrangement  hitherto  sup- 
poses the  object  to  be  very  small,  and  to  be  seen  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye ;  but  if  oblique  as  well  as  direct 
pencils  are  to  be  brought  to  a  focus,  that  the  lateral 
vision  may  be  also  cb'eiinct,  a  second  refracting  body,  of  a 
proper  form,  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  This 
may  be  done  very  conveniently,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  (^mpletinjg;  the  cavity,  by  adding  a  transparent  portion 
to  its  walls  in  front  of  the  screen,  to  be  likewise  distended 
with  fluid  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  ijlg.  3.) 


It  is  also  desirable  that  the  back  of  the  screen  and  the 
interior  of  the  cavitv  should  be  blackened,  that  the  rays 
may  be  extinguishea  after  impact  upon  the  retina,  lest  any 
internal  reflection  should  interfere  with  the  impressions  on 
other  parts.  The  expediency  of  this  provision  is  always 
kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  and 
may  be  made  evident  by  looking  at  a  bright  object  through 
a  polished  metal  tube.  The  colouring  matter  is  called  the 
vigmentum  nigrum^  or,  simply,  the  pigment. 

The  only  remaining  artifice  to  secure  the  perfection  of 
the  organ  that  need  be  mentioned  in  this  synopsis  of  its 
most  essential  provisions,  is  to  endow  the  pupil  with  the 
faculty  of  contraction  and  enlargement  according  to  the 
quantity  of  light.  If  it  were  of  a  constant  size,  more  light 
would  be  concentrated  upon  the  retina  from  a  bright  or  a 
near  object  than  from  one  comparatively  distant  or  faintly 
illuminated;  and  as  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  must 
remain  the  same,  the  disproportion  would  occasion  dimness 
of  sight  in  one  case  and  aaziling  in  the  other,  and  might 
even  impair  the  ner\'e. 

We  have  thua  imagined  all  the  parts  to  be  built  up  in 
succession  that  are  of  primary  importance  (as  far  as  we 
know)  in  the  construction  of  an  organ  of  dUtinci  vision^ 
and  the  figure  to  which  we  have  arrived  might  pass  as  a 
tolerably  correct  diagram  of  the  human  eye. 
.  The  laws  of  light  and  lensatioa  require  that  there  should 


be  a  general  type  in  the  stnietare  of  these  parts,  and  m  no- 
tual  relation  among  them  as  to  density,  form,  and  poaition. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  much  variety ;  a  difference  of 
position,  for  instance,  may  be,  and  frequently  is.  compen- 
sated by  a  corresponding  difference  in  form  or  density 
either  of  the  same  or  other  parts.  Hence  the  problem  of 
distinct  vision  has  many  solutions,  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 
In  fact  nothing  can  be  more  diversified  in  unimportant  nar- 
ticulars,  or  more  uniform  in  those  which  are  essential,  than 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  eye  in  different  animals :  it 
is  never  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  species,  however 
closely  they  may  be  allied;  but  we  eonstantly  find  tlie 
retina,  the  lens,  and  the  pigment,  and  generally  the  iris 
enclosed  of  course  in  some  kind  of  capsule,  transparent  wx 
front,  and  partly  occupied  by  complementary  fluids.  To 
this  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  however  we  believe 
to  be  only  apparent  Thus  the  larva;  of  many  insects,  the 
cercariie,  and  other  microscopic  animalcules,  and  some  o( 
the  molluscs,  have  red  or  black  spots  upon  their  surface, 
which  are  undoubtedly  eyes,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  little  more  than  expansions  of  an  optic  nerve  beneath  a 
thin  coloured  membrane  to  absorb  the  light,  and  in  souie 
unknown  way  to  distribute  its  impressions.  But  when 
observation  fails  us.  our  presumptions  with  respect  to 
natural  phenomena  should  be  guided  by  analogy  ana  accord 
with  known  principles ;  and  as  nothing  that  we  know  uf 
light  enables  us  to  conceive  how  so  inartificial  a  construc- 
tion as  this  can  account  for  the  acute  vision  obviously 
enjoyed  bv  some  of  these  animals,  we  are  disposed  to 
adopt  anoCner  view  of  such  coloured  points,  and  to  con&ider 
them  a.4  a  congeries  of  extremely  minute  but  perfectly 
formed  eyes  of  the  usual  construction,  of  which  the  pigment 
alone  is  visible  from  its  opacity  and  abundance.  The  my- 
riads of  simple  eyes  observed  under  the  microscope  to  to 
grouped  together  in  the  compound  organs  of  the  perfc<  t 
insect  and  other  articulated  animals,  as  the  scorpion  anfl 
crab,  afford  strong  analogical  grounds  for  this  opinion. 

We  now  resume  our  account  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  human  eye. 


SeeUoB  of  Itie  cpherical  lurfacM  of  the  ey«.  iwtca  tlia  naturnl  six«;  ihm 
eirclft  coiniil«tifil  In  dotted  Hoe*. 

n.  Sclerotin.  6,  (^orofa.  e.  Anterior  etirfiiee  of  lem.  d,  Poileriar  enrfar* 
of  lens.  €t  Ceutiv  uf  the  eyu.  /.  lutursectiou  of  the  aK»  of  diieet  visioa  m  .th 
the  buck  of  the  eye.    g.  Entrance  of  the  otitic  nerve. 

Globe. — ^The  globe,  or  eyeball,  contains  the  parts  imme- 
diately  concerned  in  vision.  It  consists  of  very  unequal 
portions  of  two  spheres  of  a  different  size,  which  have  a 
common  circular  intersection  in  a  transveise  vertical  plane, 
much  nearer  the  front  than  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  iris,  or 
coloured  screen,  perforated  centrally  by  the  pupd,  nearly 
occupies  the  situation  of  this  imaginary  plane,  but  is,  strictly 
si)eaking,  behind  it.  The  |X)sterior  and  larger  portion 
is  circumscribed  by  the  sclerotic  membrane,  tsxcept  in  front, 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  bounded  by  the  iris :  it  hi 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  constitutes  about 
five-sixths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  (Fig.  4,  a)  The  in- 
eluded  space  is  occupied  by  the  choroid  membrane  and  re- 
tina, the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours,  the  ciliary  body 
and  processes,  and  a  small  part  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Tho 
anterior  portion,  which  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a  sphere, 
thirteen-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  {F^g.  4,  6x  and 
occupies  the  remaining  sixth  part  of  the  surfkce  of  th« 
globe,  contains  the  rest  of  the  aqueous  himaour,  and  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  transparent  and  slightly  prominent 
disc  set  in  the  sclerotic  like  a  watch-glass  in  its  metaUio 
rim,  and  known  as  the  cornea  from  its  horny  texture  Its 
transferee  chord,  or  the  diameter  of  the  oircle  of  union 
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fwfcn  tlie  comei  and  iderotic  is  nine-twentieths,  or  neuljr 
birnn  inch  in  length. 

Tlie  globe  derircs  its  firmness  to  the  touch  froin  tbe  dts- 
li'nsinnoflhecontained  fluids:  i[scapabi1it]itobenrthat<lis- 
iriisioij,  which  insures  the  permanenee  of  ils  shape,  is  <lue  to 
:!>'  flExibicbut  strong  aiid  inelastic  outer  eovering  or  tunic, 
ci^i-i-ling  OS  ive  have  said  of  the  sclerolie  anil  cornea. 
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SclfTolie.  {Fig.  5,  a.)  The  sclerotie  menibciine  is  so 
mlled  from  its  toughuesa  (nXiip^,  hard,  rigid).  It  may 
lo  considered  ns  an  expanded  proloneation  of  tbe  shcatli 
cf  the  optic  nerre,  which  it  resembles  in  its  interwoven 
fibrous  texture.  Its  inner  surface  is  continuous  with 
the  lamina  cribmsa  already  mentioned.  Immediately 
Biound  this  part  it  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  gradually  beeomes  thinner  as  it  apjiroachea  the  cornea, 
■bich  it  slightly  overlapa.  The  two  atructurea  are  not 
wparaled  by  an  abrupt  line,  but  are  blended  together, 
ind  adhere  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 
vitliout  great  force.  The  thin  glistening  tendons  of  tbe 
musclee  whieh  move  the  globe,  or  rather  their  smooth  outer 
ttmiuTC,  are  spread  over  BJid  incorporated  with  the  sclerotic 
in  fiunt,  approaching  eacli  other  till  they  unite  near  its 
jiinrtioi)  with  the  comen.  They  render  it  somewhat  thicker 
ui  this  situation  than  in  (he  spaces  between  them  or  behind 
the  tine  where  they  begin  to  he  inserted.  This  front  part 
'>r  tbe  iiapsulc  of  the  6)%  is  called  the  tunica  al/niginea, 
term  the  whiteness  characteristic  of  all  tendinous  parts. 

Cimjunetiva.    The  albuginea  is  defended   from  contact 
■itli  tbe  air  by  a  transparent  td\ 
"tlh  that  which  lines  the  int 
tilled  the  mnjunetimt  rfjiexa 

from  the  coiijwni*ro  prnpria  of  the  lids.  It  b  very  loosely 
oHinecled  to  the  sclerolie  at  Brst  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  EJobe :  as  it  advances  forward  it  becomes  more 
cWly  aiiaohed  to  the  albuginea ;  and  henoe  extending  to 
tbe  cornea,  adheres  intimately  to  its  margin  and  over  its 
■bole  surhce.  The  conjunctiTB  is  the  most  sensitiTe  ex- 
<«nud  part  of  the  body  to  all  painful  impressions,  except 
<^.  especially  where  it  inveati  the  eomea.  The  smnlleat 
particle  of  foreign  matter  in  contact  with  it  gives  intole- 
ntie  pain,  and  makes  the  act  of  winking  to  clear  it  away 
imperative  on  the  will ;  and  hence  its  chief  and  most  eseential 
use  M  part  of  the  delicate  organ  of  wbioh  it  may  be  eon- 
Udared  as  the  guardian.  If  the  nerve  whieh  supplies  it 
with  KnsibiUtr  he  divided  oi  injured,  incidental  euiHa  of 
P.  C  No.  612. 


IB  membrane, 

r  of  the  eye-lids.     It  is 
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irritation  arc  suffered  to  produce  their  iiyurioQl  eRastt 
unheeded,  and  the  eye  soon  beoomes  inflamed,  uloeratM, 
and  is  destroyed. 

Cornp/t.  (f)'^.  5,  b.)  The  cornea  is  (omewbat  thicker 
than  the  sclerotic  except  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  is  equoL'j 
tough  though  ratlier  more  Hexible,  and  of  a  much  okner 
and  more  even  texture.  Its  inner  mrface  ia  concave,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  its  enter  surbee ;  it  is  however  rather 
thirker  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  and  the  general  state- 
ment that  it  bee  no  share  in  effecting  tbe  convergenea  of  in- 
cident rays  on  account  of  the  parallelism  of  its  lurfteei  is 
therefore  not  quite  eonrecL  It  is  covered  externally,  as  wa 
have  already  mentioned,  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  lined  in- 
ternally by  a  delicate  elastic  membrane.  The  bulk  of  th* 
tunic,  or  cornea  proper,  consists  of  aeveral  layen  whieh 
slide  upon  each  other  when  themembrane  is  rubbed  between 
Ilie  linger  and  thumb,  and  are  separated  in  the  natarml  state 
bv  a  limpid  fluid  contsinnl  in  a  delicate  cellular  structure, 
Tliis  fluid  gives  plumpness  to  the  outer  surface,  whieh  u 
repreEented  by  some  authorities  to  bo  not  cmef^y  spherical, 
hut  of  that  kind  which  would  he  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  of  small  exoentricity  about  its  long  axis. 


ThlKlanHic  ^U'TimoinLalu]  Iha  rpiUinud  lHEkJilwvlB(  Ik  CMnU 

Chorioid  or  Chornid  membrane.  {Fig  S,  e.  Fig.  B.)  W« 
nave  now  to  consider  the  internal  tnnjcs  of  tna  ^e,  tbe 
Brst  of  which  is  the  choroid,  or,  more  properly,  ehorioid 
membrane,  so  rolled  from  some  resemblance  in  the  floo- 
culenca  of  its  outer  surfbce  to  tbe  cAon'on,  or  external 
investment  of  the  ovnm.  This  is  a  thin  soft  dark-brown 
structure  in  contact  with  or  lining  nearly  tbe  whole  eon- 
cave  surface  of  tbe  aclerotio.  It  may  be  said  to  originate 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  passes 
through  it  beforo  it  expands  Into  the  retina;  and  it  ter- 
minates in  the  posterior  margin  of  tbe  ciliary  ligament 
or  circle  (fig.  3,  0, — a  flattened  band  of  grey  matter,  about 
rentn  part  of  an  inch  in  breadtli,  attached  to  the 
sclerotic  internally  near  its  junction  with  the  cornea. 
In  these  situations  the  two  membranes  adbere  with  some 
flrranesa;  they  are  elsewhere  connected  by  vessels  which 
nierce  the  outer  and*  ramify  upon  the  inner  membrane,  and 
oy  the  filantents  of  a  fine  intermediate  cellular  tisane. 
But  the  connexion  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  readily  tsoken 
by  gentle  inflation  with  a  blow-pipe  insinuated  through  ■ 
puncture  in  the  sclerotic,  without  injury  to  the  fngile 
textnre  of  the  choroid.  The  choroid  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels,  curiously  interlaced,  and 
communicating  freely  with  each  other.  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  by  15  or  SO  branches  of  the  ophthalmie  artery, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  round  the  entrance  of  the  nerve, 
and  are  at  first  distributed  externally  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sphere ;  but  they  Unally  paaa  inwards,  and 
terminate  in  a  close  and  unifbrm  vasenUr  expansion 
over  the  whole  concave  snrfiice.  This  ii  called  the  tunie 
of  Ruyseh,  who  erroneously  considered  it  as  a  distinct 
memhianc.  The  innumerable  vstna  of  tte  cboroid,  or 
venee  vortioMa,  arc  arranged  with  neat  elennee  and 
regularity  in  arched  and  drooping  branebea,  lite  Uw  banghs 
of  the  weeping  willow;  tb^  are  very  eontpienons  npeo 
the  outer  surface,  above  the  flnt  otterior  ramifleationa  of 
the  arteries.  (A^.  6.)  They  imite  in  Ibnr  or  fire  eotumoD 
trunks,  which  emerge  through  tbe  aclerolie  at  equal  in- 
tervals behind  tbe  middle  of  the  q>e>ball.  T1»  ontar  anr- 
fkce  of  the  ehoroid  is  aomewbat  ronph  snd  (tocenlent ;  the 
inner  surface,  upon  which  the  retma  is  expanded,  is  da- 
licatolT  smooth  and  even.  Both  are  Rbanaantly  eovered 
with  the  pij^ment,  wbidb  fa  swreted  hj  every  part  Ot  tbe 


pigment. 


cbmiid,  andperraudes  its  loose  and  poroos  texture. 

f.— In  man  tbismatter  iaef  adeepbrown  ecdour; 
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,B  to  contUt  of  lieueonil  puticlcs  uranged 

aide  by  lids  like  the  rclU  of  a  honeycomb.  It  tdhercs 
VM]r  lotaal)',  M  that  when  the  surfaces  covered  with  it  uc 
dnwn  to  and  fro  in  walar,  it  becomes  diffu^od,  and  may  bo 
wuhed  off.  The  choroid  thuB  treated  ig  found  to  bo  of 
tlw  (aiM  wbitiih  or  grey  colour  which  characteriiot  the 
cQinr  ligament  In  the  natural  slate  of  the  parti,  not  only 
the  ODoroid,  but  the  ceUular  tissue  on  its  external  luifWoe, 
and  the  iniide  of  the  lolerotic,  are  deeply  itained  by  the 
pigment,  which  (hows  through,  and  occasioni  the  bluiib 
tint  ef  the  white  of  the  eye  in  penoiu  of  delicate  com- 
plerioB.  But  on  the)  inner'aurbce  of  tlie  choroid  the  pig- 
ment is  retained  by  en  expansion  finer  than  a  spider's  web, 
yet  ofcloee  texture,  which  may  be  called  afler  its  discoverer 
the  Membrane  of  Dalrymple.  By  this  means  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  retina  is  preserved.  It  is  probable  that  this 
membrane  of  the  pigment  is  of  a  terout  kind,  and  that 
it  is  refleoted  at  the  optic  and  ciliary  margins  of  the 
choroid,  and  peases  over  the  whole  poilorior  surface  of 
the  retina. — tnua  doubly  defended  from  absolute  contact 
with  the  pigment.  The  choroid  is  not  the  only  part  which 
■ecretes  this  coloring  matter.  It  is  found  in  equal  or  greater 
abundance  upon  the  back  of  the  iris,  on  the  surfaces  of  Ihe 
ciliary  processes,  and  in  fact  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  faci- 
litate vision. 

Tapeban  Luddum.  In  many  animals,  especially  the 
nocturnal  and  camiTDiam  tribes,  the  pigment  is  deficient  at 
the  bottoiD  of  the  eye,  and  the  surface  of  the  choroid  in  that 
situation  presents  a  brilliant  colour  atid  almost  metallic 
lustre.  This  is  called  the  tapettitn  (tapestry  of  divers  co 
lours).  It  is  of  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
sometimes  changeable  like  shot  silk,  and  sometimes  of  e 
silvery  whileness.  The  tint  occupies  various  proportions  o 
the  surfoce ;  it  is  moat  brilliant  immediately  opposite  Ihe 
pupil,  and  passes  gradually  into  the  dark  hue  of  the  pig- 
ment. There  is  no  veslige  of  a  tapetum  In  the  human 
eye;  the  use  of  it  is  not  well  known.  It  probably  causes 
the  animal  to  tee  belter  in  the  dusk  and  less  clearly  in  (he 
day,  byreflecling  the  rays  a  second  time  through  the 
tina.  Tills  reflection  from  a  very  effective  concave  mi 
produces  a  strong  convergence  of  the  rays  which  come  back 
through  the  pupii,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  well-kni 
of  the  eyes  of  cats  and  other  animals  seen  in  an  obscure 
light  {raxa  that  particular  distance  at  which  the  emerging 
rays  are  most  oompletely  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  eyi 
of  the  observer.  Th*  breadth  of  this  luminous  appearance 
arisea  from  the  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  the  ' 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  seen. 

Bttina.  The  optic  nerve,  having  entered  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  roembtanes. 
forms  a  slight  prominence  at  the  point  of  union  of  its 
several  portious,  and  thence  spreads  out  in  the  Eirm  of  a  fine 
transparent  membrane  over  the  whole  concave  surface  at 
the  ohoroid,  embracing  the  translucent  body  called  the 
vitxeous  humour.  Towards  the  choroid  it  appears  to  consist 
of  a  mere  homogeneous  pulp  notveri-  different  fh>m  the  me- 
dullary mailer  of  the  brain;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  most 
elaborately  and  minutely  oi^aliiied.  Analogy  would  lead  ui 
to  suppose  it  to  haveaSbrous  arran^mcut,  and  recent  obser- 
vations of  great  nicety  with  the  mioroaco^  appear  to  lead 
to  Iha  same  eonolusion.*  Towards  the  vitreous  humour  it 
has  the  structure  of  a  most  d^oale  vaacular  web,  consisting 
of  innumerable  ramiflcationB  of  the  central'  arteiy  (whicb, 
as  we  have  already  menlioned,  accompanies  it  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe)  and  of  its  associated  veins-  Its  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  net-work  formed  by  the 
visible  branches  of  these  vessels;   at  least  it  is  not  other- 

B  applitaibie  to  the  slruclure  of  the  membtaue.     The 
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wall  painted  of  a  lead  colour,  and  the  other  eye  closed  by 
the  band,  the  flame  of  a  small  wax  taper  is  to  be  slowly 
waved  nand  and  round,  so  as  to  be  brought  al  every  turn 
at  a  little  distance  over  the  f^ont  of  Ihe  eye.  The  central 
artery  will  gradually  come  into  view,  at  first  obscurely,  and 
allerwsfds  more  aleady.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
after  the  esperienee  of  several  trials  on  successive  nights, 
Tba  form  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  branching 
net-work  of  vesiels:  the  lines  are  dark,  wilh  bright  edeos 
Minify  illnmiBBted  ground.    There  are  otiMr  modes 

■  Hilki'i  Plijilaloir. 


of  making  the  e^periraen^  irtiA  show  tb«  amearaiMe 
more  distinctly,  but  they  are  less  simple-  We  shul  offer  sn 
explanation  of  this  experiment  in  treating  on  the  pbyaio- 
logy  of  vision.  The  retina  terminates  anteriorly  m  a  thin 
scalloped  edge,  fltling  into  corresponding  inwulariiii-t 
called  the  ora  terrata  in  the  posterior  margin  of  toe  riti^ry 
bodv.  {Fig.  S,  /  and  9,  d.)  Exactly  opposite  the  pupil  there 
is  a  bright  yellow  spot,  &ding  gradually  off  at  the  eoges,  slid 
having  a  black  point  in  the  centre  precisely  where  ihe  axi* 
of  direct  vision  intersects  the  back  of  the  eye.  iPig.  S,  n,) 
This  central  point  was  believed  by  its  discoverer,  Soem- 
mering, to  be  an  actual  deficiency  of  the  substance  of  \hv 
retina;  and  it  is  ^nerally  called  in  consequence  the  fura- 
men  of  Soemmering.  But  it  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a 
central  absence  of  the  yellow  colour  of  that  part  of  Ibc 
retina  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  pigment  seen  throucH 
the  ordinary  transparent  teituro.  These  appearances  are 
lost  very  shortly  aner  death,  and  are  replaced  by  a  mtnuii.- 
fold,  into  which  the  retina  gather*  itself,  reaching  from  tlio 
place  of  the  central  point  to  the  prominence  which  mark', 
the  union  of  the  divided  portions  of  the  nerre.*  He  aac  >.( 
this  yellow  spot  and  oentral  paint,  and  of  the  tendency  uf 
the  retina  to  assume  a  folded  shape  in  this  situation,  i- 
not  understood.  It  has  been  su^estad  that  the  grou['  <•■ 
appearances  is  a  rudiment  of  the  ydlew  dye  of  the  retina 
and  of  tbe  peclen  in  birds,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  ar- 
count  in  a  future  part  of  the  artiole.  They  are  met  vtili 
only  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the  quadrumaDa,  and  some  liiarrtf 
We  have  already  described  sufficiently  Ihe  aBnns  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  posterior  surboe  of  the  retina,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reduplication  af  that  wbieli  retains  the  pi.;- 
ment  on  the  onpoaad  lutftae  of  the  choroid.  WhaicM-r 
may  be  the  truth  u  to  tiiia  supposition,  tb«re  is  no  duiitii 
of  the  -' -°  ■'  ■    ■  ■ 


of  the  retinal  membrBne,  which  was  < 


covered  by  Dr.  Jacob  of  Dublin,  and  has  been  named  afuT 

Vitreou*  Humour.  (Fig.  G,  e  and  7,  rf.)  The  part  nc^t  :■> 
order  to  be  described  is  the  vitreous  hnmoiir,  beoind  wb><  h 
the  retina  is  disposed.  It  is  a  transparent  fluid  of  scmi:,!-- 
latinous  consistence  and  high  refractive  power,  constiiutn..; 
about  tlve-sixths  of  the  bulk  of  the  globe.  It  consists  '.r  :. 
fluid  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  water,  conlaiin..! 
in  a  cellulated  structure  called  the  hyaloid  membrair 
(UoXo;,  glatt\  trvnx  its  perfect  translncency.  lite  mum-'' 
cells  ate  connected  together;  for  if  the  externa]  port  |..- 
punctured,  the  fluid  eontained  in  them  gradually  draiTi. 
away.  This  cellular  structure  is  so  delicate  and  fisc-'.- 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  eepamirS  . 
but  the  membranous  partitions  are  rendered  kI^l'u.ii 
opaline  by  strong  spirit  or  diluted  acids,  and  may  tlni-  K' 


ntaSfn*.  tarn  Oh,  work  ot  Sbd.  npnanti  tb«  titmum  k^n*  In  i< 
hrslald  menbtui.  Ttw  tfutintwldnl  id  It.uewt  larkn.  la  •uran>..J 
bJLli.cmilofPdll.  Timdufc  bu.dir  Iwyoixl  ft  Uif  pUiWl  r>>rtk>D  .f  <-.> 
byiluid  ntiBbru*  rillxd  lh>  nxe  .>/ ZAn,  •uh>«l><Ui  (li>iif(_«i  wn '> 
ih>  iiKiTT  ki^.  .hieh  In  ih>  pibinl  ■■Hor  ihi  puto  mu  ■««  M>t  )..' 

made  evident.  It  is  condensed  into  a  membtatte  of  a 
firmer  consistence  upon  the  surftu^e,  whirh  servn  t|., 
general  purpose  of  a  containing  capsule  fat  the  vitr.- 
ous  humour,  and  Is  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  preKnt- 
lis  shape  in  some  degree  when  tlie  stranger  tnnias  of  ih. 
ejo  are  removed.  There  is  a  narrow  tubuUrdimplear^o-,  vr 
depth  in  tlio  vilroouB  humour  opposite  the  entrance  of  it,  ■ 
nerve,  lined  by  n  trumpet- shaped  production  into  it  of  lb- 
external  membrane,  called  the  hyaloid  cattaL  {Kg.  J  i 
It  serves  to  transmit  a  brsncb  of  tlie  retinal  artm  and  as- 
sociated veins  fbr  the  noutiihment  of  Ae  apsow  of  th« 
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bu  ia  Iha  ftotM,  uid  psrhftpg  abo  of  tha  hyaloid  nwm- 
bmu,  and  of  Uw  lubatance  of  the  lens  iiatU.  There  can 
Im  no  daidit  that  the  vitieous  humour  is  aeoreled  by  the 
siu&oei  at  Ihft  hyaloid  ceUs,  but  this  ftstal  artery  i*  the 
only  Tsatigt  of  a  Taieulftr  arrangemeat  yet  diKoverwd  in 
[hepuL 


lUtUtti  Tlnr  at  tk*  l«u,  •howiu  Iti  UmiuM  ud  ilaqw  HtiulBi 
tb«dlnoliononupUueMafcl«tag«, 

L*n»,  or Crytt<Mne Himmw.  lFig*.S./;  7, a;  8.)  The 
ttj'dtalliDO  (>f  in-oX^,  cnislai]  is  imWded  in  a  deep  de- 
preuion  in  Ihe  front  of  Ibe  vitieoui  hunour,  a  tittle 
nearer  the  nasal  than  the  temporal  aide  irf  the  globe.  It 
fau  the  form  and  fiinotioD  of  a  double  convex  leiw.  The 
turfocea  may  ba  conaidered  aa  portiims  of  two  unequal 
ipheres,  the  anterior  being  GonHiderably  flatter  than  the 
|Mleriar.  The  diameter  orths  aphere  of  which  the  former 
19  *  isgment  ii  about  eigbt-twelttba,  of  the  lalt^  Bve- 
twoifths  of  an  inch.  The  thicknew  of  the  lens,  measured 
In  the  axis  of  rison,  ia  about  the  lixth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
iu  transTBiM  diameter  ia  about  twice  that  length,  {t'ig.  4, 
ee,dd.)  In  lefraMiTe  powar  it  ia  luperior  to  the  other 
iraaiparent  anbitanoea  oontained  in  the  eye.  Its  consist- 
ence  is  gelatinoua,  increasing  in  density  from  the  circum- 
rmnce  towards  a  central  nucleus  which  has  the  tenacity 
gf  soft  wax.  It  ia  composed  of  an  infinite  socoession  of 
Ihln  concentrio  taminB,  arranged  with  the  utmost  regularity 
one  within  another  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  and  every 
lucb  Rlratum  or  elliptic  shell  ia  laade  up  of  a  aeries  of  ex- 
quisitely minute  fibres  laid  aide  by  side,  forming  three 
trpta  like  the  cloves  of  an  orange,  of  which  the  bounding 
01  cleavage  planes  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  lens  at  angles 
of  12U°  in  tne  manner  represented  in  the  annexed  Qgnre. 
{Fig.  8.)  If  the  lens  be  hardened  in  strong  spirit,  Ihe  result 
or  this  curious  arrangement  is,  that  it  partly  cleaves  into 
three  portions  made  up  of  layers  whieh  may  be  peeled  off 
one  after  another,  each  further  sepaiabte  to  a  certain  ex- 
isnt  into  its  component  parallel  fibres.  The  spirit  not  otil* 
hardens  the  crystalline  humour,  but  renders  il  opaque ;  and 
Ihe  same  effect  is  nroduced  by  plunging  il  in  boiling  water, 
u  every  one  must  nave  observed  in  the  eyes  of  dressed  fish. 
In  bet  it  consists  chieOy  of  the  transparent  substance  called 
^Honen  found  in  eggs,  and  is  coagulated  by  heat  in  the 
ume  way.  The  lens  is  similarly  constructed  in  the  eyes 
of  other  mammalia ;  and  analo^us,  thouf^h  not  identical, 
urangementa  are  observed  in  other  classes.  In  fish  the 
Sbres  we  have  spoken  of  are  curiously  hooked  together  by 
Gne  t«cth,  resembling  those  of  a  saw.  We  chiefly  owe  the 
iattneey  of  these  facts  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  lens  to  the  laboois  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Young,  and  Brew- 
Mer,  whose  writings  may  be  consulted  for  much  further  in- 
loresling  information  on  the  subject.  The  crystalline  is  en- 
cl'Mcd  in  a  transparent  and  highly  elastic  tnembranoui  cap- 
'ule,  represented  in  fig.  5  by  a  white  line,  to  the  regulated 
[ireHure  of  whieh  the  preeervatioD  of  its  true  shape,  so  im- 
YMkA  to  tne  purposes  of  vision,  is  mainly  attributable. 
There  is  lo  analogous  structure  in  the  body,  except  the  ist^'- 
iil  lining  of  the  comaa  already  mentioned,  which  closely 
tesembles  it  in  its  function  with  reference  to  the  surface  of 
IV  ai^aeous  humour.  When  the  lens  is  hardened  in  spirit 
If  bailiae  water,  this  capsule  retains  its  nature;  and  if 
peeled  off,  shriviels  up  end  curls  upon  itself.  It  may  be 
raiily  detached  with  a  pin  tttiva  the  hard  spherical  lens 
^f  a  boiled  fish,  and  will  be  found  still  possessed  trf  its 
peculiar  qualitiea  of  transparency  and  elasticity.  The  cap- 
>Dle  is  firmly  attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane  behind, 
(^  which  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  it  neatly.  Whether 
II  hu  any  further  connection  than  that  of  mere  contael 
■ith  Its  own  contents,  is  not  easy  to  show,  or  to  doubt ;  but 
ih«  nature  of  that  connection,  if  any  exists,  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  ba  obacuia,  conaidnring  that  both  iha  parts  aia 
diaphanoua,  and  one  of  them  almost  liquid  at  the  surface  of 
contact.  Indeed  it  has  been  supped  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  limpid  fltiid  was  actually  mtnposad  bntwaen  the 
lens  and  its  capsule,  but  thia  is  nov  shown  to  be  the  teeult 
of  imbibition  after  death. 

Besides  its  posterior  attachment  to  the  hyaloid  membrane 
the  lens,  or  rather  its  capsule,  has  connections  with  other 
parts  which  adjoin  it  laterally  in  front :  the  nature  of  theta 
will  be  best  understood  if  those  parts  be  first  briefly  de- 
scribecL  At  present,  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it  fuiiher, 
that  the  gradual  inereaae  in  its  density  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  is  a  provision  for  oorrectiag  what  ii 
called  the  aberration  qf  ^ihmeitif,  or  that  impaument  at 
focalising  power  which  reaulta  from  the  too  fpe»A  refraction 
of  the  lateral  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  in  passing  throu^ 
a  homogeneous  nedium,  snch  as  glass,  if  bounded  by  sp^ 
rical  surfhcea. 

Jgutout  AuRonr.— This  fluid,  in  no  respect  distinguish- 
able from  'vatei  except  in  holding  a  minute  proportion  of 
several  salin,.  ingredients  in  solution,  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween the  lens  and  Ihe  cornea.  The  iris  divides  this  space 
into  two  unequal  portions  called  the  anterior  and  potleriur 
eJuanbert  of  tne  eye,  and  so  closely  approaches  the  less  that 
near  Ihe  ma^n  of  the  pupil  the  two  iMirfacea  aie  separated 
by  a  mere  film  of  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  ia  lined 
throughout  by  a  serous  membrane  which  sedetes  and  limits 
the  fluid,  and  prevents  il  from  acting  injuriously  upon  sub- 
jacent parts  of  importance.  At  kast  a  membrane  of  this 
kind  may  be  peeled  off  in  some  animals  ;  its  existence  in 
the  human  eye  is  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than  proof. 

Several  parts  of  much  interest  besidtts  those  we  have 
already  noticed  are  contained  in  the  cavity  of  Ibe  aqueous 
humour,  or  ttirm  part  of  its  boundaries.  These  are  the  iris, 
the  ci'iary  body  ai,d  processes,  the  sone  ef  Zinn,  and  the 
canal  of  Petit,  , 

Iris.  (.Pig.  6,  A;  9,  6.)  In  qwaking  of  tha  ehorotd  w* 
have  already  adverted  to  the  flattened  ring  celled  the 
ciliary  ligament  (H^.  5,  i)  which  connects  il  in  front  with 
the  sclerotic  The  iris  arises  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
this  ring,  and  is  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  acrosa  the 
aqueous  humour  in  the  form  of  a  thin  partition  with  a 
round  aperture,  or  pupil,  of  variable  size  in  the  cantrv,  or  a 
little  nearer  the  inner  side,  the  function  of  which,  we  need 
hardly  repeat,  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
into  the  eye,  i^  contracting  when  it  is  in  excess,  and  dilating 
whan  it  Mia  short  of  the  due  amount 
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iBDliaa  of  Iht  flobfl,  ifaowvc  4«  ^huj  bsdv 
M«  trota  batiiatl  rlieQ  th*  laDa  Li  tvunti. 
tiof  Uis  iria;  c,  pTDniHaaaflbl  cillHrr  bodr  i 
,  Id  whkti  ■  h*  ihnda  of  lh>  Tuenkr  nb  of 


The  external  appearance  of  the  iris  is  too  fiimiliar  to  need 
particular  description.     It  is  covered  in  front  with  a  glis- 
tening polished   membrane.      The   brilliancy  of  the   eye 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  light  reflected  by  this 
surface,  and  is  lost  when  its  smoothness  and  transparency 
impaired  by  inflammation.    The  posterior  surfiice  of  the 
■     called  theucea.     {Pig.  9,  b.)     It  is  thickly  c  -"' 


with  pigment,  which  is  prevented  fhnn  diffusing  itself  in 
''  aqueous  humour  by  a  membrane  tike  that  of  Dalrymnle 
the  choroid.  Such  a  provision  is  particularly  needed 
e  on  account  of  the  quick  movements  of  the  part  in  a 
watwy  AukL  The  colouring  matter  of  the  iris  Iwa  wueb 
analogy  with  the  pigment.     like  that  mbataDC*.  it  fbrma 
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no  part  of  tbe  toxture  it  perrades;  'and  when  the  outer 
membranes  are  removed  by  maceration  in  vater,  it  mav  be 
washed  away.  Both  hare  a  relation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  depth  of  tint  to  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  the  negro  the  iris  is  of  so  dark  a  hue  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  tttjm  the  pupil ;  while  in  the  white  rabbit 
and  other  albinoes,  including  the  human  variety,  where  tbe 
pigment  is  entirely  wantin{j  fW>m  some  original  malforma- 
tion, the  substance  of  the  iris  is  transparent,  and  reflects 
only  the  pink  colour  of  the  circulating  blood.  Such  eyes 
are  dbuzled  by  a  strone  light,  and  probably  see  better  than 
others  in  the  ausk.  Ae  iris,  if  minutely  injected,  appears, 
like  the  choroid,  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  vesseU. 
It  is  principally  supplied  bv  the  two  long  ciliary  arteries 
{Fig.  6)^  which  pierce  the  sclerotic  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  optic  nerve  on  either  side ;  and  passing  between  that 
membrane  and  the  choroid,  divide  near  the  edge  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  are  wholly  distributed 
to  the  iris.  Their  branches  are  disposed  in  two  conspicuous 
circles  on  the  front  surface,  one  near  the  outer  or  ciliarv 
margin,  the  other  not  far  from  the  pupil.  But  thou^^n 
the  iris  resembles  the  choroid  in  -vascularity,  it  differs 
essentially  from  it  in  other  respects.  It  is  richly  supplied 
with  nerves,  which  proceed  to  tnc  iris  and  are  distributed 
upon  it  much  in  tne  same  way  as  the  arteries,  and  are 
the  medium  of  its  sympathy  with  the  retina,  and  the 
source  of  its  irritabiUty.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  con- 
tractile power,  thought  by  some  to  reside  in  fibres  which 
they  represent  to  bo  muscular,  and  to  be  disposed  circu- 
larly in  ftont  and  at  the  fore  edge,  and  in  a  radiated  form 
behind.  iFig'  9»  b,)  The  farmer  of  these  layers  is  Bup- 
posed  to  contract  and  tho  latter  to  dilate  the  pupil.  But 
this  fibrous  appearance  may  bo  deceptive,  and  is  attributed 
by  others  to  circular  arrangements  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  to  streaks  and  minute  folds  in  the  membrane  itself. 

Pupil,  (Hg.  9,  a.)  The  \m\,\\  in  the  human  eye  is 
hounaed  by  a  sharp  well-dollncd  circular  edge.  In  other 
animals  its  shape  is  subject  to  many  varieties  ithich  may 
often  be  explained  by  a  reference  lo  their  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  fish  it  is  generally  crescentic  or  imperfectly 
^ttadrangular.  In  herbivorous  animals,  which  often  con- 
tmue  to  browse  during  the  night,  it  is  oblong  and  obliquely 
transverse,  as  in  the  horse  and  sheep.  In  most  serpents 
and  many  rapacious  quadrupeds,  both  oquatic  and  terres- 
trial, the  pupil,  though  round  and  large  at  night,  is  a  mere 
vertical  slit  when  seen  by  day,  especially  in  the  smaller 
species  of  each  genus,  as  in  the  common  cat.  Ii  is  curious 
tAat  in  the  larger  cats,  as  the  lion  and  tieer,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  larger  four-footed  reptiles,  the  pupil  again 
becomes  circular.  In  all  birds,  we  believe,  the  pupil  is 
round ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  with  few  excepiious, 
they  all  sleep  after  night-fall.  In  the  few  nocturnal  species, 
as  the  owls,  the  pupil  is  very  large  though  still  round,  and 
these  birds  always  shun  the  day.  The  long  narrow  pupil  i 
in  fact  a  provision  for  a  greater  variation  in  size  than  the 
circular  form  permits,  and  is  generally  found  in  those 
animals  which  roam  at  night  and  also  see  well  by  day. 
IVhen  absent  in  such  animals  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is 
oommonly  sufllcient  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  sufficient 

auantity  of  light  after  sunset  without  this  provision.  In 
to  foDtus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  vascular  film  called  the 
membfwui  pupiUari9t  one  function  of  which  is  precisely 
that  of  the  centering  of  a  bridge,  to  support  and  extend  it 
during  the  process  of  its  construction.  A  tubular  film  of 
the  same  xind  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Miiller 
stretched  between  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  the  ciliary 
body.    Both  these  films  are  absorbed  before  birth. 

Ciliary  body  and  processes,  (Fig,  5, 1;  d,d  c).  Upon  the 
compressed  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour  where 
it  curves  inwards  from  the  sclerotic  towards  the  lens  rests 
the  ciliary  body,  a  thin,  dark,  annular  band,  about  the  fiAh 
part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  frill  of  flat  con- 
verging plaits,  which  encircle  but  do  not  reach  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens.  The  posterior  aspect  is  concave,  and 
adheres  loosely  over  the  loundcd  vitreous  humour;  the 
front  is  convex,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  whulo  breadih 
of  tbe  ciliary  ligameut,  ana  to  a  small  ]K>riion  of  the  baL-k 
of  tho  iris  near  its  junction  with  the  ligament.  It  appears 
lo  be  a  continuation  of  the  inner  byer  of  tho  choroid,  or 
tunic  of  Ruysch,  but  is  rather  thicker,  and  resembles  it  in 
«xtrem«  vascularity.    The  medullary  nuitter  of  the  retina 
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terminates,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  indented  poatenor  mar- 
gin iora  serrala)  of  this  membranous  band.  The  ciliarv- 
body  is  everywhere  thickly  coated  and  pervaded  with  pi^*- 
ment,  except  at  the  extremities  of  about  seventy  minute 
unattached  points  which  fringe  the  inner  maigin,  and  m* 
diate  towanis  the  lens  like  the  florets  of  a  marigold  rouitO 
its  central  disc.  These  are  the  ciliary  processes.  iPtz-  ^> 
k ;  9,  c.)  They  arc  separated  from  tlie  uvea  by  the  tluui  <f 
tho  posterior  chamber,  and  are  received  behind  into  eoric- 
s]x>uding  depressions  in  the  vitreous  humour. 

Zone  qfZinn.—U  the  ciliary  body  be  carefhlly  peeled  off, 
and  the  thick  radiated  masses  of  pigment  it  leaves  behind 
be  washed  away,  a  thin,  transparent,  and  puckered  mem- 
branous surface  is  exposed,  extending  from  the  indented 
margin  of  the  retina  nearly  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which 
appears  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  external  sur- 
face of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is  called  the  sof^e  of 
Zinn,  from  the  anatomist  who  first  drew  attention  to  it. 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  zone. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vascular 
web,  which  may  be  called  the  internal  tunic  of  the  retina, 
arching  round  from  the  ora  serrate,  just  as  the  tunic  of 
Ruysch  is  continued  into  the  ciUary  body  which  lies  u{>oii 
the  zone  and  corresponds  with  it  in  extent.  The  qucsiion 
is  more  curious  than  important  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  both  of  these  delicate  uud 
elaborately  constructed  parts  of  the  eye.  The  same  lemaiL 
may  be  extended  to  the  controversies  that  subsist  \wth 
respect  to  the  pai't  we  have  next  to  describe. 

Canal  of  Petit  {Fig.  7,  b ;  5,  m).  If  the  transj.arcnl  mem- 
brane between  the  zone  of  Zinn  and  the  mm  gin  of  tbe  lens 
be  slightly  punctured,  and  the  ix)int  of  a  small  bluw  ])i})e  be 
gently  introduced,  a  canal  may  be  inflated  extending  uU 
round  the  lens  in  close  proximity  with  the  .capsule,  re- 
sembling a  string  of  small  glass  beads  laid  in  a  circle.  This 
is  the  canal  qf  Petit.  Whether  the  byuloid  meiubnuic  h4.re 
separates  into  two  layers,  or  whether  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour  lies  upon  it  in  this  situation  for  a  certam 
space  without  adhering,  or  how  otherwise  this  canal  is 
formed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  the  natural  state  of  parts 
it  is  empty  and  flaccid.  When  it  is  inflated  the  fine  white 
triangular  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  seen  to  be  re- 
ceived between  its  minute  protuberances.  But  the  points 
are  loose  and  floating,  and  are  not  attached,  as  was  former  1  ? 
supposed,  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  stated  an  opinion  that  the  ciliary  bo<ly 
is  a  muscular  organ  calculated  to  effect  certain  changes  t'f 
curvature  in  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  in  its  po»Utca, 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  laws  of  refraction  to  ac- 
count for  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  different  distaiic^.^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  no  less  confident  that  tho  true  so- 
lution of  this  optical  enigma  was  to  be  found  in  the  ima- 
{^ined  muscularity  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens  itself 
Both  are  high  authorities,  but  neither  opinion  appeuis  to 
KwQ  gained  any  ground. 

Appendages  qf  the  Globe. — ^Tbe  eye-ball,  of  which  uc 
have  thus  oescribed  the  contents,  is  lodged  in  the  cavity  of 
the  orbit,  a  little  nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  side.  '  lu 
front,  where  the  protection  of  bone  is  wanting,  the  Xm^.* 
moveable  and  muscular  eye-lids  supply  a  sufficient  defcnri% 
and  contribute,  by  their  gentle  and  constant  pressure,  .u 
keep  the  eye  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  between  opposite 
forces  upon  which  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  its  rapid 
motions  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  space  in  the 
socket  not  occupied  by  the  globe  and  its  appendai^is  com- 
pletely filled  by  a  cushion  of  soft  fat  contained  in  cla*  .:c 
membranous  cells,  which  permits  .the  five  movement  of  the 
several  parts,  while  it  keeps  them  separate,  and  affords  them 
all,  as  well  as  the  globe  itself,  a  suitable  and  uniform  sup- 
port. Varieties  in  the  quantity  of  this  substance,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  orbit,  and  in  the  development  of  the  hds,  de- 
termine the  different  degrees  of  promiuence  and  of  apparv-ot 
bize  observed  in  the  eyes  of  different  persons;  for  the  globe 
itself  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  aU. 

Muscles  qf  the  Eye  ball— The  movements  of  tlic  trl«»l« 
are  effected  by  six  muscles  arising  fi:om  the  bony  surface  of 
the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  different  parts  of  the  sclerotic. 
Four  are  t:a]led' recti,  that  is  sUaight  or  direct  muscles ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  the  obliqui  superior  and  ir^fefior,  so 
called  from  the  obhquity  of  their  insertion,  and  their  rt- 
spective  positions  above  and  below  the  globe.  The  fifth*  ur 
superior  oblique,  is  also  called  the  trochlearis.  from  the 
trochlea  or  pulley  through  which  the  tendon 
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The  recti  (Pig.  10,  a,b,c,d)  are  four  Ust  ribbon-like 
muscles,  each  abont  half  an  inch  broad,  which  artBe  toge- 
ther TOUQd  the  tdffe  of  the  foramen  opticum,  and  «inbrac« 
Ihe  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  skull.  They  end  in  broad, 
lliin,  glistening  tendoits,  attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  four 
equidjstant  pointi,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ttom 
th«  edge  of  tlie  comoa,  above,  below,  and  on  either  aide. 
Hence  they  are  designated  aa  the  superior,  inferior, 
inlernol,  and  external  straight  muscles.  We  have  already 
eiplaiued  how  the  outer  surfaces  of  their  tendons  ore 
blended,  and  form  the  tunica  alhu^ines.  Each  turns 
the  pupil  towards  ihe  side  of  its  insertion ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
lae  how  by  their  single  actions,  or  by  a  proper  combination 
of  two  that  are  contiguous,  the  pupU  may  bo  turned  ' 
required  direction.    Thi 
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not  only  in  common  with  the  rest  from  the  edge  of  the 
optic  foramen,  but  also  from  the  edge  of  the  sphenoid  fls- 
lure,  and  mrcbei  over  several  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit 
by  that  passage  (^i.  The  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis  («) 
is  s  round  tapering  muscle,  which  arises  near  and  on  Ihe 
nasal  side  of  the  rectus  intemus  (e),  and  ends  in  a  smooth 
round  tendon.  The  pulley  (k)  through  whii:h  this  tendon 
passes  is  a  small  loop  of  cartilage  fixed  to  ihe  roof  of  the 
orbit  towards  the  nasal  side,  just  within  the  margin.  In  this 
situation  the  tejidon  is  enveloped  in  a  lubricated  extensible 
sbealh  called  buria  mueota ;  thence  spreading  into  a  thin 
fun-like  expansion,  it  is  retlecled  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards  between  tbo  globe  and  the  tendon  of  Ihe  rectus 
superior  (a),  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  ofthesclerotio 
U  a  point  (rn),  intermediale  between  the  optic  netve  and  the 
insertion  (A)  of  the  rectus  extemus,  and  nearer  the  former. 
lis  separate  action  turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  out- 
wards. The  inferior  oblioue  (/)  arises  broad  within  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbit  towards  the  nasal  or  inner  side,  and  pass- 
ing obliquely  backwards  over  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  in- 
ferior (d),  is  attached  to  Ihe  sclerotic  al  the  outer  and  back 
part  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  trochlearis.    It  directs  the 


ir  lo  the  temple,  the  inferior  oblique  in- 
creases that  inclination,  being  equipoised  as  to  lateral  action 
nhen  Ihe  eye  is  shghtly  turned  mwoids,  as  in  reading.  But 
its  tendency  is  always  to  turn  the  pupil  upwards.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  same  remark  is  applicable  (mutalii  mutan- 
liis)  to  Ihe  action  of  the  antagonist  muscle,  the  superior  ob- 
lique, which  if  exerted  at  the  same  time  would  counteract 
Ihe  tendency  upwards,  so  that  both  taken  together  would 
keep  the  eye  in  that  easy  position  so  often  assumed  by 
man  and  animals  in  lookuig  without  much  effort  yet 
neadily  at  near  objects,  as  in  taking  food,  reading,  and  moat 
olher  quiet  occupations.  The  position  we  mean  is  that  in 
which  the  axes  of  vision  are  directed  slightly  towards  each 
other  and  a  Utile  downwards,  and  the  eye-bolls  are  gently 
pleased  against  the  lids  and  by  them,  and  thus  are  kept  in 
t  coDvenient  and  steady  equilibrium.  When  the  oblique 
muscles  act  together  with  force,  they  hold  the  eje-ball 
llnnly  against  the  lids  and  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit. 
One  or  both  of  these  muscles,  as  well  as  the  rectus  ex^ 
tfnus,  ore  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  certain  automatic 
or  ioToluntary  actions,  very  usefUl  in  the  economy  of  vision. 
Their  (iinctions  in  this  and  other  tespeots  have  given 
Qcowii  l«  much  ouiioQi  disquisition. 
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The  Eyelid)  or  Palpebrte.  IFfgt.  11,  12,  13.)  The 
textures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eyelids 
are  included  between  a  soft  external  skin  and  a  moist 
smooth  internal  surftce,  called  the  conjunctiva  paipebralit 
or  propria.  (Fig.  13,  a  a.)  The  latter  is  a  membrane  of 
the  mucous  kind,  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
after  lining  the  interior  of  the  lids,  passes  across  in  a  loose 
circular  scroll  or  fold  to  the  sclerotic,  and  is  reflected  back 
again  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  called  the  adnata 
or  conjunctiva  rejlexa.  The  name  is  derived  from  Uie  junc- 
tion thus  effected  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  surfaces. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  extremely  soft  and 
delicate,  yet  capable  to  a  considerable  extent  of  adapting 
itself  to  different  degrees  of  extension,  is  loosely  connected 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  except  at  the  m'argin  (where  it  ad- 
heres more  closely),  by  a  moist  and  abundant  cellular  tissue, 
entirely  devoid  of  fat.  By  means  of  this  conneclion,  when 
the  upper  lid  is  raised  and  these  under-lying  parts  are  re- 
tract^ under  the  eda;e  of  the  orbit,  the  superfluous  skin  is 
gently  drawn  after  tnem,  and  is  disposed  of  conveniently 
under  the  brow  {ttqmrdlium).  The  eye-lids  meet,  when 
closed,  by  two  narrow  flat  surfaces,  accurately  applied  to 
each  other,  called  their  ciiian/  or  tars<d  margins.  These 
epithets  are  respeclivelv  derived  ttOTa  the  tarri  or  thin 
concave  and  crescentic  shells  of  smooth  and  elastic  carlilo^ 
wliicb  give  form  to  the  lids,  and  firmness  and  outline  to  their 
opposed  edges  (,Plg,  10,  t)\  and  from  Ihe  lashes  or  cilia, 
which  grow  in  several  rows  at  the  margins  of  both  lids,  from 
their  extreme  outward  verge,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  flat 
surfaces.  The  angles  in  which  the  maigins  of  the  eye  lid  t 
meet  towards  the  nose  and  temple  are  called  the  eanlhi. 
The  outer  canthus  is  kept  in  its  place  during  the  motions 
of  the  part  by  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeurotit,  which, 
adhering  to  the  thin  crescentic  edges  of  both  tarsi  on 
their  outer  or  convex  sarfkce,  attaches  them,  and  most 
closely  on  this  (Uie  temporal)  side,  to  ihe  margin  of  the 
orbiL  It  is  called  the  brood  ligament  of  the  tarsi.  The 
nasal  extremities  of  the  tarsi  are  confined  to  the  side  of  the 
by  two  slips  which  are  given  off  btbind  ttom  the  ten- 
don of  the  orbicular  muscle. 

MiueletoftheEytlidt.—lmmeiiatelj  beneath  the  snb- 
cutaneoos  cellular  tissue  there  is  a  broad  layer  of  mii»- 
culu   fibres  arranged  ellipticBlly  round    the   f 
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Meibomian  Glaadt.  KFig.  13,  «  ».)  Between  the  taniu 
of  either  M  and  the  eoiyunrtiTB  u«  dkpoted  iiumeruu* 
verlical  rows  of  ruinute  whitiib  Kraina,  which  appear 
through  the  aemi'traiiiparent  mncoui  membnne.  and 
occupy  an  elliptic  space,  taking  both  hds  together,  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  exactly  in  ftvnl  of  the  ^lobe.  Tbow 
are  called  the  Meibomiaa  glands,  fVom  their  diiooverer. 
They  secrete  an  uncluous  niBtt«r  which  paawa  into  lubci 
itrally  placed  in  each  row,  aiid  exude*  from   as  many 

jiute  unilceson  Iho  ciliary  mort^in  of  the  lid.   (.Fig.  1 1,  rj 

There  are  idwut  forty  of  these  parallsl  oluslera  in  the  upper 
lid :  in  the  lower  there  are  not  lo  many,  nor  are  they  in- 
dividually BO  long.  We  need  not  dilale  upon  the  use  oi 
this  secretion,  which  often  colWcls  in  a  sensible  quantity 
upon  the  edges  of  Ibe  lids  during  sleep,  especially  wWn 
tlM  glandulu  aclioo  is  excited  by  slight  inllanimalory  irri- 
'     bn  of  the  part.    The  palp«bsal  coniuuctiva,  already  Av- 

ibed,    immediatelv  oover*  these   gfuidular   corpuscles. 

The  eanitulr,  a  sroall  red  pranuoeuca  at  the  inner  angle  uf 
ive  (Fig- 1 1>  <"  coiuista  of  a  iiunbec  of  •imilor  bodies. 
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this  muscle,  which  is  called  the  orbicuiarit,  is  to  close 
the  hds;  and  it  is  cafable  of  acting  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances with  great  force.  It  is  collected  at  the  inner 
angle  or  eanlhus  of  the  eye  into  a  round  short  (endon, 
which  is  attached  in  that  situation  to  the  bone.  Elsewhere 
it  is  counected  with  the  skin,  and  aponeurotic  expan^iutig 
of  the  face  and  furehead.  It  i»  also  connerled  wiili  the 
c-eipito-fronlali*  mutcle,  which  olgvales  the  eyo- brows,  and 
with  the  coTTvgalor  fup^mlr'i,  which  wrinkles  and  knits 
them  in  the  act  of  frowning.  A  person  acquainted  uith 
tnechanics  will  have  no  didiculty  in  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  oblique,  or,  as  it  might  almost  be 
called,  the  incidental  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  closing  the 
lids,  to  the  edm  of  whith  its  fibres  are  parallel.     * 
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powerful ;  but  the  actual  arrongemeBl  secures  s  rapidity 
incomparably  more  conducive  to  the  fuoctioa  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  IS  to  cleanse  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
Levalor  PoipebrtB  tuperiori:  Below  the  orbicularis,  in 
the  upper  lid,  ia  the  broad  tendon  of  the  muscle  which 
delates  the  upper  lid.  iPigt.  t3.  d;  10,  g.)  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  edge  of  the  optis  foramaD.  Just  above  the 
rectus  superior,  and  passing  over  it  along  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  forms  the  thin  tendon  we  have  mentioned,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  sur&cv,  or  rather  the  thin  upper 
itl^f  of  the  tarsal  cartilat,f .  There  is  no  such  provision  for 
dcprt-^sing  the  lower  lid,  which  is  rendered  unueccH»ary  by 
il^  lureriur  extent.  Moreuvcr  the  muscle  we  have  Just  dc- 
Hcnbcil  sulUcicatly  answers  the  purpose,  by  (H^asing  down 
Um  globe  aad  causing  it  to  slida  a  liiile  furwardii ;  as  inay 
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laehrrnal  Apparalui.  ll^g*.  13,  14.)  At  the  upptr 
and  outer  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyelid  are  several 
minute  orifices  (Fig.  13,  c),  generally  seven  ia  aumber.  ar- 
ranged ia  a  half-circle,  which  lead  into  the  sacretMV  ducts 
of  3ie  lachrymal  gland.  (Fig.  13,4;  14,  e.)  This  is  a 
white  flattened  lobulal«d  body,  of  the  siaw  of  a  large  benn, 
lodged  in  a  depression  just  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and  covered  externally  by  the  orbicular  muscle.  The  fiuic- 
tioB  of  this  gland  is  le  secrete  the  tears ;  and  is  probably 
always  going  on,  although  not  in  a  degree  aufficient  to  W 
remarked,  except  in  weeping,  or  when  same  foreign  body 
or  acrid  vapour  stimulates  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  by 
sympaihy  excites  the  gland  to  unusual  secretion. 

The  iiivoluotajy  actions  of  the  rectus  extemus  and  In- 
ferior oblique  muscles,  tu  which  we  have  alluded,  ore  sup- 
posed to  nave  a  rclatiun  lo  the  lachrymal  secretion.  In 
the  act  of  winking,  the  eye-ball  is  thrown  up  in  an  outward 
direcliun,  as  it  would  b«  by  the  action  of  thsse  Huschn. 
which  not  ouly  brings  the  cornea  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
ducts,  but  makes  pressure  upon  the  gland,  while  it  re- 
lAtively  increases  the  rapidity  with  whicn  the  Uds,  draan 
in  winking  towank  the  fixed  nasal  tendon  ore  swept  over 
the  surfece  of  the  ^lobe.  That  there  is  such  a  movement, 
however  produced  is  certain:  the  motion  of  the  prominent 
cornea  mav  be  felt  bf  the  flngw  gently  pressed  upon  tlue 
half-shut  lid  if  it  be  completely  and  suddenly  dosed. 
The  appfoximolioa  of  the  lias  towards  the  nose  in  winking 
is  one  of  several  provisions  by  which  oSending  particles  or 
superfluous  fluids  are  brought  lo  the  inner  canthus  of  (lia 
eye  to  be  protruded  or  absorbed.  In  this  situation  there  i< 
a  vacant  apace  pertly  occupied  by  the  caruncle,  called  Uic 
laeut  lachrymaltt  iF^g.  \i,d);  it  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  ur 
rather  tinh  for  the  tears.  Above  and  below,  at  I  be  en- 
trance to  this  apace  where  the  ciLary  margins  tenniimlt.'. 
there  is  a  small  prominence  on  the  inner  edge  of  Imili. 
(Fig.  It,  a;  14,  oj  I'ctitnlly  punctared  by  small  urilicLk 
These  arv  the  punela  lachivtnalia.  Th«ir  inieard  aspvct  i. 
well  shown  In  Fig.  13.    Tno)'  are  llw  enuaoloiiM  gf  fb* 
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surfacB  of  its  b«U-ahDped  portion,  whore  it  posses  tUrough 
■everal  thread-like  loops  or  pullefs  vhiRh  keep  it  applied 
to  the  concavity,  and  round  %  honj  point  which  projects 
from  the  surface,  and  is  attached  near  the  edge  of  the 
cernea  to  tbo  edge  of  an  elaitic  fold  (Jig-  in,/)  of  the 
conjunctive  which  is  called  the  third  eyelid  or  nictitating 
(i.e.  in'nAifi;)  membrane.  It  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
help  of  the  flgures,  from  this  doscription,  that  the  effect 
of  Itie  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  will  be 
to  draw  the  membrane  with  great  rapidity,  makinp;  it  sweep 
DTer  (ho  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  returns  by  its  own  elas- 
ticity with  nearly  equal  quickness.  A  bird  may  be  seen  to 
use  tbit  mechanism  twenty  times  in  a  minute ;  in  foct,  as 
often  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
eye.  The  colour  of  Ihe  membrane  is  milky ;  and  it  is  i 
to  pass  from  the  upper  and  inner  to  the  outer  and  li 
corner  of  the  eye  with  the  speed  for  which  the  oc 
winking  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  rudiment  of  this  third 
eyelid  m  the  human  organ.  It  is  a  small  crescentie  fold 
of  co^)lUlctiTB  situated  at  the  inner  canthui  behind  the 
caruncle.  (Fig.  13,/.)  The  Aocc  is  also  a  rudiment  of  it, 
in  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds ;  it  is  occasionally  forced  out  by 
tbo  pressure  of  iho  globe  against  the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit, 
being  unprovided  with  muscles. 

Seal  q/"  Fift'on.— The  retina  in  one  sense  is  not  the 
neat  of  vision.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perception  that 
the  impression  of  light  should  ho  received  on  another  part 
not  endowed  with  sensibility,  namely  the  surface  of  the 
I'tioroid;  and  that  the  vibralion  or  other  effect  thus  im- 
pressed should  be  translurred  to  the  retina  in  ttoal  ot 
that  surface ;  for  where  the  choroid  is  deBcient  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ner^*e,  there  is  no  perception  of  light.  This 
may  be  easily  shown  by  a  very  common  and  conclusive  ex- 
periment. If  two  diKcs  of  white  paper  be  fixed  upon  a  wall 
at  tbo  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  an  observer, 
having  closed  one  eye  (the  led),  continnesto  gaze  attentively 
at  the  left-hand  disc,  at  the  same  time  slowly  retreating 
from  the  wall,  he  will  for  a  lime  continue  to  see  them  botlii 
the  rays  from  the  right-baud  object  entering  of  course 
lalerolly,  and  impinging  upon  the  retina  nearer  and  nearei 
.  to  the  entrance  of  the  nrare  as  he  goes  backward.  At 
length  when  ho  bus  reacbi^d  the  distance  of  about  6^ 
feet  from  the  wall,  the  right-hand  object  ^ill  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  remain  invisible  (the  obser\er  still  retreating) 
till  he  has  coined  a  distanco  of  aliuut  eight  feet  During 
this  period  the  spectrum  has  been  passing  over  the  circular 
aperture  in  the  choroid  through  wliicb  the  nerve  enters. 
The  insensible  portion  of  the  retina  is  found  to  extend 
horixonlally  over  tve  degrees  and  a  half  of  the  nngulor 
ranKe  of  vision.  The  eyes  are  generally  unequal  in  power, 
ana  the  experiment  succeeds  beat  in  the  weaker  organ,  in 
which  the  obscuration  is  more  sudden  and  complete.  In 
the  experiment  previously  mentioned,  showing  ^ic  distri- 
bution of  tbe  central  artery  of  the  retina,  the  surface  of  the 
choroid  is  htntly  illuminated  through  the  transparent  ner- 
vous expansion  by  what  is  called  the  ditpertion  of  part  of 
tha  light  admittea  through  the  pupil ;  but  the  rays  thus 
•cattarvd  we  locally  intarcepted  by  the  opaqua  blood  con- 
tained in  tbe  minute  branchM  of  the  artery ;  hence,  after 
••veral  repetition*,  when  tbe  eye  has  become  accustomed  to 
ne^laet  Itw  taper,  and  attend  to  the  fainter  internal  illumi- 
nation, the  thadctt  of  the  vuoular  Dot-work  upon  the  choroid 
twcwan  p«cq>l^U  in  dark  Uoe*.     ^ 
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Apparent  direeiian  qf  oliieclt  teen  oWnwIu.— A  body  in 
motion,  as  a  ball,  striking  the  surface  of  another,  imprcssei 
it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  im- 
pact. This  rule  appears  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  light  uoun  the  retina.  Indeed  if  impmsions  of 
any  kind  bo  mode  upon  it,  the  sensation  is  that  of  li^ht. 
ana  tbe  direction  su^catcd  is  that  of  a  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  tbe  retina  forms  a  part  with 
tbe  point  impressed,— in  other  words,  a  line  peq>endicular 
to  it.  This  may  be  shown  in  !e^■cral  ways :  if  we  excite  the 
3  by  pressing  fiir  hack  upon  tbe  eyeball  with  tbe  fln-rer 
,  especially  if  tbe  eye  be  closed  or  light  otherwise  ex- 
cluded, a  bright  ring  appears  to  be  seen  in  a  diamcthcally 
opposite  quarter. 

Erect  Vitim. — If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  carefully 
remored  under  water  from  the  back  of  an  eye,  on  inverted 
picture  ofanv  object  held  beforo  the  cornea  is  seen  upon 
the  now  milky  surface  of  the  retina.  Hence  the  ceichnn-l 
question  raised  in  the  ago  of  philosophical  barbarism.  Tkiw 
is  it  that  WB  see  objects  erect  when  the  imaf^  on  the  retmo 
is  inverted  ?  The  question  is  an  idle  one,  which  is  pcrhnp« 
hardly  worth  answering.  The  mind  judges  of  tbe  apimrrnt 
place  of  objects  or  of  parts  of  an  object  by  the  direclinn  at 
the  impressions  made  upon  tbe  retina,  not  by  the  pott  of  it 
which  may  happen  to  be  affected  by  these  impressions.  The 
shadow  of  the  central  artery  is  an  example  of  an  impTes<ton 
necessarily  received  always  upon  tbe  same  parts;  yet  the 
apparent,  or  in  other  words  the  relative,  place  of  the  shadow 
will  he  found  to  vary  with  every  movement  of  the  eye. 

Single  Vition. — Another  question,  not  so  trivial  as  (he 
last,  hag  been  raised  with  respect  to  single  vision  with  /ici 
eyes,  as  the  impression  must  be,twofold.  But  perhaps  it 
will  not  require  an  answer  if  the  reader  will  try  to  imiginr 
double  vision  of  the  same  object,  or  rather  of  the  same 
point,  for  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that  Let  the 
two  supposed  images  approach  each  other,  still  remainmc; 
double,  till  they  are  in  contact.  Anotlier  step  in  the  ima^i- 
nan'  npprbximation,  and  they  are  one.  Tlie  truth  is,  thai 
both  eyes  see  the  object  in  the  same  place;  and  as  l«<> 
images,  no  more  than  two  material  substances,  can  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  the  impresiioiis  coincule 
and  are  single. 

Diteaeet  qf  the  Eye.—Vfo  shall  eonlent  ounelvei  in 
■peaking  of  the  diseases  of  tbe  eye,  with  a  few  rcmarki 
which  may  serve  as  on  index  to  the  separate  articles  up<  n 
tbe  most  important  of  those  diseases. 

BUndness  may  be  produced  in  various  degrees  by  injury 
or  disease  of  the  retina,  as  by  lightning.  Such  oBertiuut 
are  technically  known  as  amaurotit,  but  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  more  familiar  title  of  Gutta  Serbka.  Tbe  si':ht 
may  also  be  lost  by  anything  which  destroys  tlic  Iraii'^^'ar- 
ency  of  any  of  the  refracting  media.  (Cataract;  Gur- 
COHA ;  Lbvcoua.]  Closure  of  the  pupil  is  of  course  attendrd 
with  loss  of  vision.  It  arises  from  diseosos  of  the  iris  and  ma) 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  an  operation.  Information  with 
respect  to  inflammations  and  other  diseases  of  the  ink. 
sclerotic,  and  choroid,  will  be  found  under  Gorr ;  Inms; 
Puptr.,  Akttficial  ;  Rheumatisu;  Syphilis.  Inflamma- 
tory and  ulcerative  afierlions  of  Ihe  conjunctiva,  whether  ft 
the  eye  or  lid,  are  called  Ophtralhia.  The  diseases  of  the 
lachrymoi  organs,  and  a  peculiar  paralytic  affection  Oi'  ihr 
muscle  which  elevates  the  upper  eyelid  will  be  mentioned  rr- 
speclively  under  tho  beads  of  Fistdla  Lachrvmaxis  and 
Ptosis.  Almost  all  affections  of  the  eye,  whether  they  result 
from  injury  or  spontaneously,  are  liable  to  be  extended  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  so  cloae  is  the  sympathy  between  llir<<.- 
organs.  When  the  contents  of  the  eyeball  hai-«  been  by 
any  means  evacuated,  which  may  arise  either  from  accident 
or  disease,  or  o)>erationi  which  disease  somelimea  tendon 
necessary,  the  sclerotic  ahrinki  into  a  tubercle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  which  produces  of  course  a  very  un- 
sightly effect,  as  well  as  no  little  inoonveuienoe.  It  n 
these  caaes  to  resort  to  tbe  introduction   of 


what  is  called  an  artiflcial  eye,  consisting  of  a  smooth  shell 
of  glass  or  enamel,  suited  in  sise  and  shape  to  tbe  cimim- 
stanoes  of  the  cose,  and  coloured  in  exact  imitation  of  thu 
remaining  organ.  It  is  difficult  when  this  is  well  made 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  natural  eye,  and  tbe  illusion  i< 
much  more  complete  from  the  circumstance  that  tb^ 
muscles.stillatlaehed  to  the  shniukscleroticare  capable  i-f 
moving  the  artiflcial  eye  in  correspondence  with  the  other  to 
an  extent  which  would  hardly  be  believed.  ^ 
^  £¥£  (iaOptiM).    [Liaar;  Opriet.]        \ 
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stated,  oontain  tke  piopbat's  vUioiift  of  tike  temple  end 
citT  of  Jerasalem"- their  dimenMOo^  Btruotuie*  enbel- 
lisnments.  &c. — the  ceremonial  anangementa  of  the  hier- 
aichy,  and  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  Judaa  among  the 
several  tribes  on  their  return  from  captivitj.  The  subject 
matter  of  Ezekiel  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  that  of 
his  contemporaiT  Jeremiah«and  much  similarity  is  ohsemi- 
ble  in  their  declarations.  The  conquests  and  devastations 
of  Nebuchadnessar  form  the  principal  theme  of  each;  but 
Ezekiel  views  them  chieflv  as  affecting  Israel,  while  Jere- 
miah describes  them  with  especial  reference  to  Judah. 
Both  declaim  with  vehement  indignation  against  the  de* 
pravity  of  the  priests,  and  ag[ainst  the  *  lying  divinationa'  of 
the  prophets  who  sought  to  mduoe  the  oeople  to  shake  off 
their  Babylonian  slavery.  (Compare  Jeremiah,  chapters 
xxiii.,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xziz.  with  Exekiel,  chapters  xiii., 
autxiv.)  Parts  of  the  book  of  Revelations  may  be  compared 
with  some  portions  of  Ezekiel:  Rev.  iv.  with  Ezek.  L  and 
X.,  respecting  the  cherubim  with  wings  ftill  of  eyes ;  and 
Rev.  xt,  xxi.,  xxii,  with  Ezek.  xL  to  xUii.,  describing  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

That  Ezekiel  is  a  very  obscure  writer  is  asserted  by  all 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  his  prophecies.  The  antient 
Jews  considered  them  as  inexplicable,  and  the  oounoil  of 
the  Sanhedrim  once  deliberatea  long  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding them,  on  this  account,  iW>m  the  canon  (Calmet, 
proef.  ad  Ezech.) ;  but  to  prevent  this  exclusion  Rabbi  Ana- 
nias undertook  to  explain  completely  the  vision  of  Jeho- 
vah's chariot  (i.  and  x.).  His  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  council,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
task  without  interruption  they  furnished  him  with  300  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  supply  his  lamp  during  the  course  of  his  stu- 
dies. Dr.  Adam  Clarke  related  this  marvellous  anecdote 
in  his  Comment  on  the  Bible,  and  in  repeating  it  in  his 
*  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,*  he  says  the  quantity  of 
oil  was  300  tons.  It  was  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for  reject- 
ing Ezekiel  from  the  canon  that  he  teaches,  in  direct  eon- 
tr^iction  to  the  Mosaic  doctrine^  that  children  shall  not 
suffer  punishment  for  the  offences  of  their  parents  (xviii., 
2-20).  (See  Hueti '  Demonstratio  Evang.,  prop.  4,  de  Pro- 
phet. Ezech.')  St  Jerome  considers  Ezekiel's  visions  and 
expressions  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  says  that  no 
one  under  the  age  of  30  was  permitted  to  read  them.  (Hie- 
ron.  proem,  in  lib.  Ezech.)  It  is  astonishing,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  text  by  a  collation  of 
MSS. ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many  other 
interpreters,  he  adds,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  original  Hebrew  text  to  a  state  of  purity. 
Michael  is,  Eichnorn,  Newcome,  and  many  other  com- 
mentators, have  written  copiously  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Ezekiors  style.  Grotius  (Prcef.  ad  Ezech.)  speaks  of  it 
with  the  highest  admiration,  and  compares  the  prophet  to 
Homer.  Michaehs  admits  its  bold  and  striking  originality, 
but  denies  that  sublimity  is  any  part  of  its  character,  though 
the  passion  of  terror  is  highly  excited.  Bishop  Lowth  (Proe- 
lect  Heb.  Poet.)  regards  Ezekiel  as  bold,  vehement,  tras^i- 
cal ;  wholly  intent  on  exaggeration  ;  in  sentiment  fervid, 
bitter,  indignant ;  in  imagery  magnificent,  harsh,  and  almost 
deformed ;  in  diction  grand,  anstere,  rough,  rude,  unculti- 
vated ;  abounding  in  repetitions  from  indignation  and  vio- 
lence. This  eminent  judge  of  Hebrew  literature  assigns 
to  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel  the  same  rank  among  the  Jewish 
writers  as  that  of  ^schylus  among  the  Greeks;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Im  visions,  he  believes  it 
to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  language  as  in  the  conception. 
Eichhorn  (the  peculiar  character  of  whose  criticism  we 
have  noticed  under  that  article)  regards  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
as  a  series  of  highly-wrought  and  extremely  artificial  poetical 
pictures.  No  other  prophet,  he  says,  has  dven  such  n-eedom 
to  imagination.  •  Every  thing  is  dressed  m  fables,  allegories, 
and  visionary  poetry.  He  is  so  used  to  ecstasies  and  vision- 
aries that  he  adopts  their  appropriate  language  when  he 
has  no  vision  to  describe.'  In  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  German  rationalism  he  considers  the  prophecies  as 
nothing  mere  than  the  poetical  fictions  of  a  heated  oriental 
imagination  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  poetry  of  the  book 
of  Kcvelations.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  poems 
of  Ezekiel,  observes  the  same  critic,  is  the  painful  detail 
and  minuteness  of  his  descriptions.  He  considers  the  pro- 
phet as  a  great  original  poet,  but  from  his  turgid  and  hyper- 
bolical ht)le  he  assigns  him  to  the  iilver  age  of  Hebrew 
literature. 

^  rude  indignation,  violent  energy,  and  disregard  of  de- 


Iwaey  and  diiynea,  the  denunmatioiia  and  deecriptioiw  of 
Bsekiel  are  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  resemble  the  lalirea  of 
Juvenal.  The  same  character  of  thought  and  expreestoD 
is  exhibited  in  Uie  writings  of  the  two  other  Greater  Pro- 
phets, Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  (Compare  Eaek.  xvi.  4  lo 
37 ;  xxuL  17-21 ;  Isaiah,  xxviii.  7, 8 ;  xxxvi.  12.  Esekier^ 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  xxxviiL  and 
xxxix.,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  learned  controversy, 
and  the  explanations  are  nearly  as  numerous  aa  the  ex* 
positors.  However,  only  two  appear  to  possess  any  con- 
siderable probability.  Gog,  according  to  the  first,  wan 
Antiochus  Epiphanea;  according  to  the  second,  he  was 
Cambysest  kmg  of  Persia.  In  modem  times  it  has 
been  elaborately  shown  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn  that  Gog  i» 
to  be  recognized  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  NapolM>D, 
and  Magog  in  the  people  or  nation  of  Prance.  His  treatise 
on  the  subject,  entitled  *The  Prophecy  of  Baekiel,  eon- 
oeming  Gogue,  the  last  tymnt  of  the  church,*  fltc^  pnh- 
lished  in  1815,  is  a  production  replete  with  curious  learning 
and  argumentative  mgenuity. 

iComment^es  of  Bauer,  Doederlein,  Heiel,  Michaehs  ; 
Dathe,  Propfietm  Majarei,  1785;  Dr.  Seiler,  Ueber  die 
fVeiMogungen  und  ihre  Erjuliunff,  1795;  Volborth,  Eze 
chul  aufk  nme  aus  dem  Hebraiichen  uhersetzt^  1787; 
Bishop  Newoome's  Improved  Version,  Metrical  Arrange- 
ment, and  Explanation  f^  EzekieU  4to.,  1 788 ;  Venemse 
Leedones  Academics  ad  Ezechielem,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1791  ; 
RosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  Ezechielem,  %  vols.,  4to.,  IS^ee; 
Agier,  Les  Proph^tes  nouvellement  traduits  sur  PHebreu^ 
avee  des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques,  10  vols.,  8\o.. 
1822;  No3res,  New  Translation  qf  the  Prophets  in  Chro- 
nolofncal  Order,  1833,  Boston;  Keith  OnPropheof:  Eich 
honrs  Einleitunf  in  das  A  lie  Test.,  vol.  iii. ;  0everie>\ 
Visions  qf  Ezefnel,  4to. ;  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  u ; 
Bishop  Lowth's  Preleciiones ;  Dr.  Gill's  Exposition  of  the 
Prophets,  2  vols.  fbl.  1757;  Bishop  Lowth's  Comment,  rm 
the  Prophets,  4to.  1822 ;  Greenhill's  Exposition  qf  Ezekiel, 
5  vols.  4to.  1649.  The  most  learned  and  elaborate  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel  is  by  two  Spanish  Jesuits,  Pradus  and 
Villalpandus,  in  3  vols.,  folio.) 
EZEKIEL.  f  Dramatic  Art  and  Litxrattrr.] 
EZRA,  the  Book  of,  is  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, placed  next  after  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  an 'I 
before  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and,  in  the  English  version, 
is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  By  Jews  and  Christians  it  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  priest  whose  name  it  bears 
chiefly  because  throughout  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  the  aclic  cii 
of  Ezra  are  related  in  the  first  person.  Ho  is  suppo«ie<l  x^^ 
have  written  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  oi' 
Esther.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  two  verses  of  Ezrx 
and  a  part  of  the  third  form  the  conclusion  of  the  secor;d 
book  of  Chronicles.  [Chronicles.]  Ezra,  Esdras,  or 
Esdra  in  the  Hebrew  is  iDTN.  azrh,  signifying  •  help*  ur 
'  succour.'  His  genealogy  up  to  Aaron  is  given  in  chap.  >  i: 
1-5.  In  verses  6  and  1!  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  prir-^t 
and  ready  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  law  of  Mo^es;  ai.tl 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and  important  agent  -:i 
the  principal  events  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  conteinporary  with  Ezra.  ( Co;a- 
pare  Hagg.  i.  12,  Zech.  iii.  4,  and  Ezra  v.)  There  are  ft»ur 
books  of  Ezra  so  called ;  namely,  the  canonical  one  bear.ug 
his  name,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  which  by  the  antient  J  cv » 
and  bv  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  is  con<iidercd  as  x\  ^ 
second  book  of  Ezra,  and  two  books  of  Ezra  or  Esdras  m  thv 
Apocrypha.  The  first  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  contain^ 
the  substance  of  the  canonical  one,  with  many  circumst.i:i- 
tial  additions^  and  in  the  Greek  church  it  is  read  as  can>>> 
nical ;  but  the  second  exhibits  a  more  decided  appearanre 
of  fiction,  and  by  no  church  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  itwyi' 
ration,  though  it  is  cited  bv  several  of  the  antient  fathers. 
The  first  six  chapters  of  tne  canonical  book  are  res^anlc^l 
by  some  biblical  critics  as  improperly  ascribed  to  Ezra,  f  ^r 
between  the  event  with  which  the  seventh  chapter  com> 
mences,  that  is,  the  commission  from  Artaxerxca  Longi- 
manus,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hi$  reign,  to  Ezra  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  b.c.  458,  and  that  which  terminates  the 
sixth  chapter,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  second  temple, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspcs^  b^c.  5 1 6, 
there  is  a  chasm  of  fifty-eight  years.  The  events  reoordt^d 
in  the  whole  ten  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  of  Eia 
embrace  a  period  of  ninety-one  years,  that  is,  from  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  536,  for 
the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  to  Jertvalcm»  to  the  icnm* 
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nation  of  Ecr&*B  government  by  the  tiiuston  of  Neliettuali 
to  Jerusalem  frofn  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  b.c.  445.  As  Daniel's  sevenbr  pro- 
phetic weeks  commence  at  the  going  fbrth  of  the  eoict  of 
Cyrus  to  Zeruhhabel  or  of  tluit  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ecra, 
these  events  have  been  the  subject  of  much  critical  inveeti* 
gation  among  biblical  critics. 

The  contents  of  the  first  six  chapters  are  briefly  as  follow. 
Chap.  i.  gives  an  account  of  the  proclamation  of  Gyrus  con- 
cernrng  his  release  of  the  captive  Jews,  jiermitting  them 
to  go  Som  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  rebmld  the  temple ; 
of  the  restoration  of  their  property,  sacred  vessels  and 
utensils ;  and  of  presents  made  by  the  Chaldseans  of  money 
and  various  provisions.    Chap.  ii.  states  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  families  composing  the  multitude  which  re- 
turned to  Juds^  with  ZerubbaM,  and  the  number  of  their 
beasts  of  burden.    All  this  account,  excepting  some  of  the 
numbers,  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Nehemiahy  beginning  at  ver.  6.    In  ver.  64  and  65  of 
Ezra,  the  total  number  of  the  people  is  said  to  have  been 
42,360,  which  appears  not  to  agree  with  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars, since  the  addition  of  these  produces  only  29,818, 
that  is,  a  deficiency  of  12,542.    The  numbers  given  in 
Nehemiah  occasionally  difibr  very  widely  firom  those  in 
Ezra :  for  instance,  the  children  of  Azgad  are  said  in  Esra 
(JL  12)  to  have  been  1222 ;  but  in  Nehemiah  (viL  17)  they 
are  said  to  have  been  2322,  or  UOO  more.     Nehemian 
repeats  precisely  the  total  given  by  Ezra,  42,360 ;  but  the 
addition  of  Nehemiah*s  particular  numbers  makes  31,089, 
or  a  deficiency  of  11,271.    The  numbers  of  horses,  736, 
mules  245.  camels  435,  and  asses  6»720,  exactly  agpree  in 
the  two  accounts ;  but  in  Ezra,  ver.  69,  the  chief  rathers 
give  to  the  treasury  61,000  drams  of  gold;  in  Nehemiah, 
ver.  71,  they  give  only  20,000.    Chap.  iii.  records  the  events 
of  setting  up  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  and  re-establishing 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship.     An  account  of  the  in* 
terruption  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  its  completion  by  a  subsequent  de- 
cree of  the   same  monarch,  with  transcripts  of  the  docu- 
ments written  on  these  occasions,  occupy  chapters  iv.,  v.,  and 
vi.    Chapters  vii.  and  viiL  contain  an  account  of  Ezra's 
commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  undertake  the  government 
of  Judsea,  his  preparations  and  reception  of  presents  for  his 
journey  thither,  with  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  it  appears 
still  remaiaed  in  Babylon  after  the  return  to  Judeea  of  the 
multitude  under  Zerubbabel ;  an  enumeration  of  the  people 
and  families  who  returned,  and  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
contributed  by  the  king,  his  councillors,  and  the  Israel- 
ites, for  the  use  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (viii.  25-28). 
The  value  of  these  presents  amounts  to  803,6 00 A    Chapters 
ix.  and  x.  relate  the  proceedings  of  Ezra  in  separating  firom 
their  wives  and  chil^en  all  the  Israelites  who  had  married 
vomen    from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  and  thus 
*  mingled  the  holy  seed  with  the  abommations  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'    Ezra  (x.  3,  5,  19,  44)  made  all  the  Israelites  who 
had  'strange  wives  and  children'  swear,  and  give  their 
hands,  that  they  would  put  them  away,  which  accordingly 
«aa  done.  The  latter  half  of  the  last  chapter  contains  a  long , 
list  of  the  husbands  and  fathers  who  were  the  subjects  of 
this  nationfd  renovation.    The  part  firom  iv.  8  to  vii.  27 
is  written   in  the  Chaldee  idiom,   the  rest  in  Hebrew. 
The  period  to  which  the  four  last  chapters  relate,  com- 
prising the  Jewish  history  firom  b.c.  458  to  B.C.  445,  is 
coeval  with  the  age  of  Pericles.    The  subject  matter  of  the 
hook  of  Nehemiah  being  identical  with  that  of  Ezra,  the 
collation  of  the  two  affords  a  mutual  illustration.    Chapter 
riii.  of  Nehemiah  relates  circumstantially  the  foct  of  Ezra's 
solemn  reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  to  the  assembled 
Israelites,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Frideaux,  were  taueht  the 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  by  means  of  Chaldaic 
interpreters  (8) ;  for,  since  their  seven^  years'  captivity  in 
Babylon,  the  Chaldee  instead  of  the  Hebrew  had  become 
their  vernacular  language.    (Dean  Prideaux's  Connection, 
foU  p.  263.)    The  critical  arguments  adduced  in  opposition 
to  the  oninion  that  the  Israelites  lost  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  unaeratood  only  the  Chaldsean,  are  well  exhibited  in 
Dr.  Giira  learned  'Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,'  8vo.,  1767.    The  two  principal  under- 
takings of  Ezra  were — 1.  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  ritual,  according  to  the  modes  observed  before 
the  captivity;  and  2.  The  collection  and  rectification  of  the 
8aerea  Scriptures.     On  account  of  these  important  ser- 
rioes  the  Jews  regarded  him  as  a  second  Moses.    It  was 


oommonly  believed  by  the  antient  fkthers  of  the  Christian 
ehurch  that  all  the  Sacred  Scriptmres  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  and  city 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  finom  the  C^haldssan  captivity,  these  writings 
were  wholly  reproduced  by  a  divine  inspiration  of  Ezra. 
(See  Irenceus,  Adversus  H€sre8, 1.  iii.-  c.  25 ;  Tertullian,  De 
Habitu  Mulierum,  c.  iii. ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i ; 
Basil,  in  Epist.  ad  ChUonem.)  The  following  passages 
from  the  second  Apocryphal  book  of  Ezra,  xiv.  26,  45, 
46,  47,  appear  to  sanction  this  opinion.  '  Behold,  Lord,' 
says  Ezra, '  I  will  go  as  thou  hast  commanded  me,  and  re- 
prove the  people.  The  world  is  set  in  darkness,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  without  li^ht,  for  t?iy  law  t>  burnt; 
therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  that  are  done  of  thee; 
but  if  I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
into  me,  and  I  shall  write  all  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  world  since  the  beginning,  which  were  written  in  the 
law;  And  God  said.  Go,  prepare  to  write  swiftly,  and  when 
thou  hast  done,  some  things  shalt  thou  publish,  and  some 
things  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise.'  The  learned 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection,  p.  260,  fol.)  remarks,  that  'in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah  (b.c.  640),  through  the  impiety  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns  of  Manasaeh  and  Ammon  (a  period 
of  sixty  years),  the  book  of  the  law  was  so  destroyed  and  lost; 
that,  besides  the  copy  of  it  which  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest, 
accidentally  found  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxli.  8,  &o. ; 
2  Chron.xxxiv.  14,  &c.),  there  was  then  no  other  to  be  had; 
for  Hilkiah's  surprise  in  finding  it,  and  Josiah's  grief  in 
hearing  it  read,  do  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  had 
ever  seen  it  before ;  and  if  this  pious  king  and  the  high- 
jNriest  were  without  it,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  any  one 
else  had  it.'  If  this  were  the  authentic  copy  laid  up  before 
the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  it  was  burned,  as  believed  by  all 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  in  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
fifty-two  years  afterwards,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux takes  it  to  be  implied  in  several  passages  which  he 
cites  that,  from  the  copy  accidentally  found  by  the  high- 
priest  Hilkiah,  some  transcriptions  were  made  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  from  these  scattered 
copies  Ezra  formed  his  improved  edition  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  common  with  most  other  modem  divines,  he  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  fathers  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  new  revelation  to  Ezra,  observing  (p.  261) 
that  'it  would  very  much  shock  the  faith  of  many  should 
it  be  held  that  the  sacred  writings  owe  their  present 
being  to  such  a  revival ;  it  being  obvious  for  sceptical  per- 
sons to  object  that  he  who  is  said  thus  to  have  revived 
them  forged  the  whole.'  All,  he  continues,  that  Ezra  did 
was — *he  got  together  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  out  of  them  all  he  set  forth  a  corrected 
edition,  in  which  he  took  care  of  the  following  particulars : 
— 1.  He  corrected  all  the  errors  introduced  into  these 
copies  by  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  transcribers ;  for, 
by  comparing  them,  he  found  out  the  true  reading,  and  set 
all  to  rights.  2.  He  collected  together  all  the  books  of 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  did  then  consist,  disposed  them 
in  proper  order,  and  settled  the  canon  of  scripture  up  to 
that  time.'  The  Jewish  writers  state  that  the  canon  was 
decided  by  a  congress  of  120  elders  under  the  presidency  of 
Ezra;  but  since  they  mention  as  members  of  it,  not  only  the 
contemporaries  of  Ezra,  as  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meschech, 
and  Abednego,  but  the  hip:h-priest  Simon  the  Just,  who 
lived  250  years  later,  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the 
number  of  those  who  succeesivehf  arranged  and  rectified  the 
canonical  books.  Ezra  divided  all  the  books  he  collected 
into  three  parts ;  the  law,  that  is,  the  Pentateuch ;  the 
prophets,  containing  all  the  historical  and  prophetical  books ; 
and  the  hagiographa,  which  comprised  all  the  writings  not 
included  in  Uie  two  other  divisions.  (Josephus,  advers. 
Avion.)  He  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  54  sections,  one 
of  which  was  read  every  Sabbath ;  and,  according  to  the 
Jewish  authorities,  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  smaller 
divisions  called  Pesukim,  or  verses,  and  of  the  various 
readings  and  suggested  corrections  inserted  in  the  margins 
of  the  Hebrew  copies.  These,  called  Keri  Cetib  (that  which 
is  read  and  that  which  is  written),  appear  however  in  the 
books  attributed  to  Ezra  himself.  (On  these  particulars 
see  the  remarks  of  Prideaux;  Buxtorf,  Vindicits  Vert' 
tails  Hebraicis,  par.  ii.  o.  4;  Walton's  Pro^^fom.,  viii.  $  18 ; 
and  Dr.  Gill's  Diseertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language.) 
Most  biblical  critics  state  that  Ezra  changed  the  antient 
names  of  plaoes  for  those  by  which  these  places  were  known 
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in  his  time,  and  some  say  that  he  wrote  out  all  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Chaldee  character,  which  alone  was  used  and 
understood  hy  tlie  Jews  after  the  ChaldsDan  captivity. 
"Whether  Ezra  added  the  vowel-points,  and  whether  they 
were  invented  hy  the  Masorite  grammarians  at  a  ^riod 
far  posterior  to  the  rise  of  Cnristianity,  are  suDjects 
of  great  controversy  among  Hebrew  critics.  A  concise 
and  able  view  of  this  dispute  is  contained  in  Houbi- 
gant's  'Racines  Hebraiques,*  1732.  The  Jewish  com- 
mciitators  assert  that  all  the  rules  and  observances 
preserved  by  tradition  from  the  time  anterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity were  carefully  collected  by  E«ra,  and  that  having 
reviewed  them,  those  which  he  sanctioned  b^  his  au- 
thority hcncefurth  constituted  the  oral  law,  m  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  is  written ;  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, like  the  chunh  of  Rome,  regarding  Scripture  and 


tradition  of  equal  authority,  and  believing  the  latter  to  be 
highly  necessary  for  clearing  the  obscurities,  8uppl)ing  the 
defects,  and  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  former.  (Sw  tho 
Rabbinical  authorities  cited  bv  I^.  Prideaux.)  It  is  a  theory 
suggested  by  this  learned  divine,  and  since  adoptctl  by 
many  others,  that  all  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  which  involve  cluronological  inconsistencies  were 
interpolations  made  by  Exra,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  con 
sidering  the  several  books  as  the  productions  of  the  periioiis 
to  whom  they  are  commonly  ascribed.  The  Book  of  Ezra, 
with  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  to  have  been  addM 
to  the  sacred  canon  by  the  high-priest  Shnon  the  Just,  in 
the  year  b.c  150. 
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FATOUS  PICTOR,  the  historian,  wa»  dMoenOed  from 
Marcus  Fabios  Ambustus^  the  consul.  Caius  Fabius»  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ambustus,  was  called  Pictor,  because  abont 
B.C.  304  he  painted  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  health, 
which  painting  existed  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  (Pliny,  xxxv.  c  4.)  The  surname  of 
Pictor  was  continued  to  his  children*  one  of  whom,  Caius 
Fabius  Pictor,  was  consul  with  Ogulnius  Callus  B.a  271, 
and  was  the  father  of  the  historian.  Ouintus  Fabius  Pictor, 
the  historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Livy  (xxL),  who  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake,  that  he  followed 
in  his  narrative  the  authority  of  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
contemporary  with  that  memorable  event.  Fabius  appears, 
from  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  and  Cicero,  to  have  written 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Of  the  extracts  from  or  refer- 
ences to  his  *  Annals,*  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
some  concern  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  the  beginning  of 
Rome,  others  the  subsequent  fasti,  or  history  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  first  who  compiled  a  history  of  his  country 
from  the  records  of  the  pontiffs,  and  f^om  popular  tradition. 
He  is  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Livy,  who  evidently  bor- 
rowed largely  from  him,  and  by  Cioero,  Pliny,  Appian,  and 
others.  Polybins  however  censures  his  obvious  partiality 
for  the  Romans,  and  his  unfairness  towards  the  Carthagi- 
nians, in  his  account  of  the  second  Punic  war.  His 
Annals  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fingments,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  subsequent  writers,  and  are  printed 
in  the  collections  of  Antonius  Augustinus,  Antwerp,  1695, 
Antonius  Riccobonus,  Venice,  1568,  and  others.  The  well- 
known  impostor,  Annio  da  Vitcrbo,  published  a  small  work 
on  the  origin  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
but  the  fraud  was  discovered.  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  was 
sent  by  the  senate  to  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Cannn, 
to  consult  the  Oracle  about  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Servius  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder,  and  who  is  praised 
by  Cicero  for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  Uterature, 
and  antiquity.  (Vossius,  De  Hhtoricii  LatinU;  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca  Latino.) 

FABLE,  F&bula  in  Latin,  in  its  general  sense  means  a 
fictitious  narrative,  but  it  also  means  more  particularly  a 
species  of  didactic  composition,  consisting  of  a  short  ficti- 
tious tale  inculcating  a  moral  truth  or  precept  As  such  it 
is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  parable  and  the  apologue. 
The  former  narrates  some  incident,  which,  although  it  may 
not  have  happened  exactly  as  the  narrator  supposes,  yet 
could  have  happened  at  any  time,  there  being  nothing  im- 
possible or  improbable  in  it.  Of  this  description  are  many 
of  the  parables  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  being  a  favourite  mode  with  our 
Saviour  of  illustrating  his  precepts  by  similitudes.  When, 
for  instance,  he  spoke  of  the  master  who,  before  setting  out 
on  a  long  journey,  intrusted  certain  talents  or  sums  of  money 
to  each  of  his  three  servants,  he  did  not  mean  that  such  a 
fact  had  occurred  at  any  particular  time,  though  it  might 
have  occurred,  but  he  chose  this  figure  as  presenting  the 
ways  of  Cod  with  regard  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  talents 
he  has  gifted  men  with,  and  which  he  expects  them  to  cul- 
tivate and  render  useful  in  proportion  to.  their  capacities. 
The  second  species  of  moral  fable,  called  apologiie,  relates 
facts  which  are  evidently  untrue,  and  cannot  have  hap- 
pened ;  such  as  animals,  or  even  inanimate  things,  speak- 
ing, but  which  serve  as  comparisons  for  the  actions  of 
men.  Such  was  the  well-known  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  addressed  to  the  plebs  of  Rome,  who  had  revolted 
againHt  the  patricians,  in  which  he  told  them  of  the  various 
limbs  of  the  human  body  having  once  revolted  against  the 
belly.  (Livy,  ii.  32.)  Most  of  the  fables  which  are  called 
ifisopian  are  apologues,  although  some  are  of  the  parable 
kind ;  for  example,  that  of  iEsop  and  the  villain  who  threw 
a  stone  at  him.     (Phfledrus,  iii.  5.) 

The  apologue  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  compo- 
sition, being  well  calculated  to  strike  the  minds  of  men 
in  a  rude  state.  Homer's  War  of  the  Mice  and  the 
Frogs  is  a  composition  of  the  nature  of  the  anologue ;  only 
being  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  and  including  a 
succession  of  incidents,  it  is  classed  among  the  heroico- 
comio  poems,  whilst  the  apologue,  or  fable  properly  so  called, 
points  out  only  one  particular  incident  from  which  it  draws 
-  -**nral.  In  the  same  manner,  in  modern  times,  the  *  Ani- 
Parlanti,*  or  *  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts'  of  Casti 
b9  classed  among  the  mock  epic  poems»  although  it 


may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  apologues,  each  point 
ing  to  some  particular  error,  or  abuse,  in  the  state  of  s.»- 
ciety,  and  in  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  probable  that  the 
older  and  simpler  mythological  fables  of  the  gods  and  bcrij*'« 
among  the  antients  were  originally  intendra  by  the  early 
patriarchs  or  priests  to  illustrate  by  allegory  the  attribut'*» 
of  the  Creator,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  progre«^ 
of  social  life;  but  that  in  course  of  time  people  lost  sight  of 
the  moral,  and  bdieved  the  fiction  in  its  literal  sense. 

The  oldest  collection  of  fables  in  any  European  lanffuacr 
is  in  Greek  prose:  the  fables  are  attributed  to  ^sop, 
but  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  real  author  or  authors  cif 
them,    [ifiiop.]    Babrias  wrote  a  metrical  version  of  JE^^ 

fnan  fables,  only  a  few  of  which  have  come  down  to  u<* 
Babrias.]  The  fables  called  the  fables  of  Bidpai  [Bii>p^  i ' 
are  derived  from  a  collection  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  an*! 
Lokman  is  said  to  have  written  fables  in  Arabic ;  but  sever  \  I 
of  the  fables  attributed  to  the  latter  appear  to  be  the  saun' 
as  some  of  those  attributed  to  iEsop,  and  it  has  been  su^^ 
posed  that  Lokman  and  iEsop  were  one  and  the  same  {Kt- 
sonage.    [Lokican.] 

Among  the  Latins,  Phssdrus,  who  lived  tmder  Tibcrii:?. 
is  the  most  celebrated:  he  professes  to  have  taken  his  sub- 
jects from  iEsop.  The  MS.  of  Phoedrus  was  not  discovered 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Avianus,  or  A\  le- 
nus,  who  (supposing  the  two  names  to  mean  the  same  ini}.- 
vidual)  lived  under  the  elder  Theodosius,  wrote  a  collection 
of  fables  in  Latin  verso.  {Edition  qfAviemu,  Leyden,  1731, 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Identity  qfAvianut  and  Avien  wt .  > 
Faerno  of  Cremona,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  made  a  collection  of  Asopian  fables,  wlrrh 
be  turned  into  Latin  verse,  and  which  were  published  at 
Rome  after  his  death  in  1564.  He  was  accused  of  pli- 
giarism,  as  having  found  a  MS.of  iPlusdrus  in  some  librar\ , 
and  borrowed  his  subjects  from  it 

In  the  modem  languages,  among  the  original  writers  of 
fables  or  apologues.  La  Fontaine  has  been  generally  con- 
sidereil  as  rivalling  or  suroassing  Phsedrus  in  tliis  kind  ff 
composition ;  and  indeed  he  may  be  fiiirlv  placed  above  ail 
writers  of  this  class.  Among  the  Englisn,  Gay  and  Monre: 
have  written  fables.  The  Germans  have  had  Lessing.  Of)- 
lert,  and  others ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  Yriarte  and  8  j- 
maniego.  Amon^  tlie  Italians,  Firenzuola,  Crudeli,  Baii-u 
Capaccio,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  wri>Ut 
chiefly  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Greek  ari<l 
Latin  &bulists.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Pignotti.  a 
native  of  Tuscany,  wrote  original  fables  in  verse,  wh;rh 
were  published  at  Pisa  in  1782,  and  have  been  ofleu  re- 
printed since.  Bertola  also  wrote  fables  (Pavia,  1 788),  yk  ir  it 
an  essay  on  fables.  Luigi  Fiacchi  published,  under  the 
name  of '  Clasio,'  a  collection  of  fables  (Florence,  1807). 

FABRETTI,  RAFFAELE,  bom  at  Urbino  in  ]t>i9. 
was  secretary  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  and  perfect  of  ti.c 
papal  archives  in  the  castle  St  Angelo  under  Inno- 
cent XII.  Fabretti  spent  most  of  his  time  in  searchn;^ 
the  ruins  which  are  scattered  about  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  digging  fur  those  which  were  under  groiiu  L 
He  explored  catacombs,  columbaria,  sepulchres,  and  oii.i  r 
subterraneous  receptacles;  and  he  gathered  an  abuiuUnt 
harvest  of  antiquities,  and  chiefly  of  inscriptions,  which  he 
ranged  in  a  collection  at  his  house  at  Urbino^  which  oi- 
lection  has  been  since  transferred  to  the  Ancwl  palace  ol 
the  same  town.  It  is  related  that  the  horse  upon  which  Ic 
rode  for  many  years  in  his  perambulations  through  th  - 
Campagna,  and  which  his  friends  had  nicknamed  Man-o 
Polo,  became  so  accustomed  to  his  master's  hunting  ai;  r 
inscriptions  that  he  used  to  stop  of  himself  whenever  ti-* 
met  with  any.  Fabretti  wrote,  l^  *Inscriptionum  Anti 
quamm  Explicatio,'  fol.,  1699;  2°,  <De  Columni  Tr  v 
jani,'  fol.,  1683,  an  elaborate  work,  in  which  he  illu&tritv  i 
with  much  erudition  and  judgment  the  sculptuii's  of  ili  •; 
celebrated  monument.  He  added  to  it  an  explanation  .>i 
the  Iliac  table  which  is  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  3*,  *  L^> 
Aquis  ot  Aqueductibus  Veteris  Rom»,*  4to.,  1680,  reprint  -^  1 
with  notes  and  additions  in  1 788.  Fabretti  rendeivd  pri-  it 
services  to  archnology  by  his  system  of  illustrating  one  duxm- 
ment  by  the  help  of  another.  He  had  a  controversy  vt  •tit 
James  Gronovius  about  the  interpretation  of  some  pSL-^ii:»  •» 
of  classical  writers,  in  which  both  resorted  to  discn*<lit.ii  : 
scurrilities.  Fabretti  died  at  Rome  in  January,  1700,  at  i'  '* 
age  of  cightv.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  oredeccxNof  «>t 
Bianchini,  Bottari,  and  other  archsBoloeists  who  illustraiv  i 
the  antiquities  of  Rome  during  the  eignteenth  century. 
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vuch  Mgratted  by  all  naturalisU    His  principal  works  are 
as  follows : — 

1,  '  Systema  Entoraologio),  sistens  Insectorum  Qasses,' 
&c.,  1  vol,  8vo^  Flensbur^et  Lipsis,  1775;  2,  •  Philo- 
soohia  Entomologica,*  8vo.,  Hatnburgi  ot  Kilonii,  1778  ;  3, 
'  Reise  nach  Norwegcn,  xnit  BemerkungcQ  aus  der  Natur 
Hiatorie  undGBconomie,'  8to./ Hamburg,  1 779  ;  4, '  Species 
Insectonim,  sistens  eorum  differentias  specificaa,  synony- 
mia  auctorum,  loca  natalia,  metamorobosis/  &c.,  2  vols., 
8vo.,  Hamburg  et  Kilonii,  1781 :  5, '  Mantissa Insectorum; 
sistens  species  nuper  detectas/  &«.»  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Hafniao, 
1787;  6,  •  Genera  Insectorum/  1  vol.,  8vo.  (Chilonii),  Kiel, 
1776;  7,  '  Entomologia  Systematica,  emendata  et  aucta,* 
4  vols.,  8vo.,  HafniiB,  1792,  93,  94;  6,  'Index  Alpbabe- 
ticus,'  1 796  ;  9,  '  Supplementum  Entomologies  Systema- 
ticas,'  1  vol.,  8vo.,  Haffiis,  1798;  10, '  Systema  Eleutera- 
iorum^*  2  vols.,  8vo.,  KiliaD,  1801 ;  11,  'Index,'  8vo.,  Kiliae, 
1802 ;  12,  *  Systems  Rhyngohrum,'  8vo.,  Brunsvigee,  1801 ; 
13, '  Index  Alphabet icus  Rbyngotorum,  genera  et  species 
continens,'  4to.,  Brunswick,  1803;  14, 'Systema  Piezato- 
rum,*  8vo.,  BrunsvigsD,  1804;  15,  '  Systema  Antliaiorumt' 
8vo.,  Brunsvigss,  1805.^ 

FABRI'ZIO.  GERO'NIMO,  commonly  called  FABRI- 
ClUS  AB  AQUAPENDENTE,  was  born  in  1537  at 
Acquapendente  in  Italy,  a  city  near  Orvieto,  in  the  States 
of  tne  Church.  His  parents,  although  poor,  contrived  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Padua,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the 
eminence  it  long  held,  especially  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
among  the  universities  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  object  with  the  Venetian  government  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  medical  scieirces.  Vcsalius  and 
Fallopius  had  been  successively  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  then  conjoined,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  public  emolument  and  honour ;  and  Fabricius 
himself,  who  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the 
school  formed  by  these  leaders  in  the  restoration  of  ana- 
tomy, was  afterwards  still  more  munificently  rewarded, 
though  equal  to  neither  in  merit  or  posthumous  fame.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Fallopius  at  an  early  age,  and  speedily 
attracted  the  attention  and  good-will  of  his  instructor.  He 
thus  secured  many  peculiar  advanta|2jes,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  80  well,  that  having  taken  his  degrees  in  medicine 
with  much  credit,  he  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  Fal- 
lopius in  1562  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  ana- 
tomical studies  of  the  university,  and  three  years  later  to 
the  full  emoluments  of  the  professorship.  The  growing 
perception  of  the  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge  le<£ 
m  1584,  to  the  institution  of  a  separate  chair  for  the  teach- 
ing of  that  branch  of  'medicine,  which,  however,  Fabricius 
appears  to  have  still  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  surgery 
up  to  a  late  period  of  his  life,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Casserius. 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  drew  students  firom  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  till  at  length  the  theatre  of  anatomy,  built  ori< 
ginally  by  himself,  became  so  crowded,  that  the  Venetian 
senate  provided  him,  in  1593,  with  another  of  ample  dimen- 
sions at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  added 
largely  to  his  salary,  and  granted  him  many  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  titles  of  honoiu*.  The  fame  and  wealth  he  derived 
from  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  was  even  more  than  equal 
to  that  which  ho  enjoyed  as  an  anatomist ;  and  after  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  and  well-deserved 
prosperity,  he  retired  from  public  life  the  possessor  of  an 
enormous  fortune  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem.  Yet 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  jRTund  the  contentment  he  sought 
in  his  retirement.  His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic dissensions  and  the  unf(deiing  conduct  of  those  who 
expected  to  become  his  heirs;  and  he  died  in  1619,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison,  at 
his  country-seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  stiU  known  as 
the  Montagnuola  d' Acquapendente. 

The  name  of  Fabricius  is  endeared  to  the  cultivators  of 
his  science  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  tutor 
of  William  Harvey,  whose  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  (by  far  the  most  important  yet  achieved  in  phy- 
siology) was  suggested,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
by  the  remarks  of  Fabricius  on  the  valvular  structure  of 
the  ^'eins.  The  title  of  Fabricius  to  the  minor  discovery 
has  been  disputed,  though  strongly  asserted  by  some  ana- 
tomists. The  truth  is,  that  his  merit  did  not  so  much 
consist  in  original  discovery  as  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  dissemination  of  the   knowledge  acquired  oy 


his  predecessors.  We  ha?e  nuBitioMA  (bftl  be  hid  mate 
contemporary  rei>utation  aa  a  practical  auigeon  than  as  an 
anatomist;  and  it  is  as  a  surgeon  that  he  is  still  chieAy 
remembered.  The  observations  recorded  in  his  wurks 
having,  however,  been  since  wrought  un  in  the  general 
body  of  surgical  knowledge,  are  now  seloom  consulted  or 
quoted  specifically  as  derived  from  himself. 

He  published  many  tracts  on  both  department*.  Those 
on  anatomy  and  physiology,  often  referred  to,  but  not  with 
unmixed  praise,  ny  Harvey  and  the  writers  of  the  ponod 
immediately  subsequent  to  bis  own,  were  collected  in  utt« 
volume  folio,  and  republished,  with  a  biographical  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Albinus  at  Leyden  in  1738.  lite  U-a^t 
edition  of  his  surgical  works,  the  twenty-fifth,  was  printed, 
also  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Padua  in  1666.  His  wriiinL'^ 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  display  a  considerable  knowledge  ni 
the  literature,  general  andmedical,  of  that  language  aud  ui 
the  Greek 

FABYAN.  ROBERT,  the  historian,  was  de«:«nded  of  a 
respectable  family  of  Essex.  Bishop  Tanner  says  ho  was 
born  in  London.  We  have  no  dates  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  is  known  to  have  belonged,  as  a  citizen,  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers.  From  records  in  Uie  city  archives,  it  appcarn 
that  ho  was  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without, 
and  in  1493  served  the  office  of  sheriflT.  In  1496.  in  th«* 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  we  find  him  '  assigned  and 
chosen,'  with  Mr.  Recorder  and  certain  commoners,  to  ride 
to  the  king  '  for  redress  of  the  new  impositions  raised  and 
levied  upon  English  cloths  in  the  archduke's  land,'  (that  i^ 
the  Low  Countries)  an  exaction  which  was  desisted  (rum  in 
the  following  year.  In  1502,  on  the.plea  of  poverty,  be  re- 
signed the  alderman's  gown,  not  willing  to  take  the  ma)or- 
alty,  and  nrobably  retired  to  the  mansion  in  Essex,  mentiunod 
in  bis  will,  at  Theydon  Gernon.  That  he  was  opulent  at  thi« 
period  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  seems  to  have  considcrttl 
that  the  expenses  of  the  chief  magistracy,  even  at  that  time, 
were  too  ereat  to  be  sustained  by  a  man  who  had  a  numeixttii 
family.  He  ordered  the  figures,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  m  11, 
of  sixteen  children,  in  brass,  to  be  placed  upon  his  monu- 
ment. Stowe,  in  liis  *  Survey  of  London'  (edit.  l(.i).i« 
p.  198),  gives  the  English  part  of  the  epitaph  on  Fab>an*i 
tomb,  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael  CkunhiU,  and\a}t 
he  died  in  1611,  adding  that  his  monument  was  ^one. 
Bale,  who  places  Fabyan"s  death  on  February  2dtl^  l^;j. 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  as  his  will,  though  dieted 
July  II,  1511,  was  not  proved  till  July  12,  1513.  fab>au  ^ 
will,  printed  with  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Chronicle.*  af- 
fords  a  curious  comment  on  the  manners  of  the  time  i'f 
Henry  VUI. 

There  have  been  printed  Ave  editions  of  Fabyan's  'Chro- 
nicle.' The  first  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1516,  and  i&  »f 
great  rarity,  in  a  perfect  state.  Bale  says  that  Wut^y 
ordered  many  copies  of  it  (*  exemplaria  nonnuUa')  tu  l^e 
burnt  The  second  was  printed  by  Rastell  in  1533.  The 
third  in  1542,  by  Reynes.  The  fourth  in  1559.  by  K>n* 
geston.  The  changes  of  religion  gave  rise  to  many  alter- 
ations and  omissions  in  the  third  and  fourth  editions;  but 
all  the  editions,  as  well  as  a  manuscript  of  the  second  pan 
of  the  book,  were  collated  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  for  the  fifth 
edition,  4to.,  London,  1811,  from  the  preface  to  which  the 
TO*esent  account  of  the  historian  has  been  principally  taken. 
Fabyan,  whose  object  it  was  to  reconcile  tne  diMoraant  tes- 
timonies of  historians,  named  his  book '  The  Concordance 
of  Histories,'  addinjo;  the  fruits  of  personal  observation  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Chronicle.  The  first  edition  had  o<i 
regular  title;  the  latest  is  called  *The  New  Chronicler  oi 
England  and  France,  in  two  parts,  by  Robert  Fabyan. 
named  by  himself  the  Conooraanoe  of  Histories.'  Thu 
first  edition,  which  may  be  considered  as  Fabyan's  genuine 
work,  extends  from  the  time  when  '  Brute  entrrd  firste  the 
He  of  Albion,*  to  1485 ;  the  second  continued  the  hi&ton  to 
1509;  the  third  to  1541 ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  month  m 
May,  1559.  The  names  of  the  several  authors  who  were 
the  continuators  are  unknown. 

FAQADE,  a  French  term  of  modem  introduction  into 
the  Enghsh  language.  It  exnreaMs  the  flue,  or  front  vuv 
of  an  edifice,  and  is  often  usea  in  speaking  of  architectur  U 
buildings,  as  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  or  the  fii^ade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  Facade  was  applied  originally  to  denote 
the  nrinoipal  front  of  a  building :  the  term  Facdata,  um*! 
by  the  Italians^  is,  for  the  most  part,  applied  to  aueh  frontii 
as  have  a  principal  entrance. 

FACaOLATI,  J A'COFO,  was  bom  ftt  Toticgia  on  ihm 
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name  of  the  principal  Is  not  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  but  is  afterwards  discovered;  though,  where  a 
factor  conceals  the  name  of  his  principal  and  buys  or  sells 
apparently  on  his  own  account,  the  buyer  or  seller  may 
treat  the  factor  as  the  principal  so  for  as  any  other  liability 
of  the  factor  may  exist  to  him ;  as  where  a  factor  sells  goods 
in  his  own  name,  being  indebted  to  the  purchaser,  the  Tatter 
may  set  off  the  amount  of  debt  duo  to  him  from  the  factor 
against  the  price  of  the  goods. 

There  is  another  description  of  factor,  who  acts  under 
what  is  called  a  del  credere  commission,  where,  for  an  addi- 
tional por-centage  he  en^ges  for  the  solvency  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  goods  consigned  to  him.  This  contmct,  it  is 
evident,  arises  on  the  supposition  that  the  factor  bein^  resi- 
dent among  the  purchasers,  roust  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  their  solvency  than  the  principal,  residing  in  a  foreign 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  that  under  this 
arrangement  those  who  dealt  with  the  factor  were  liable  to 
him  alone,  and  that  he  was  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  employer  ;  it  has,  however,  been  decided  that  the  factor 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  surety  for  the  persons  with  whom 
he  deals  on  account  of  the  employer,  and  that  he  is  liable 
to  his  employer  only  in  case  of  their  default  Del  credere 
is  an  Italian  mercantile  phrase,  of  the  same  signillcation  as 
the  English  word  guarantee,  and  the  Scotch  warrandice. 

Wheii  goods  arc  consigned  to  joint  factors  thev  are  an- 
swerable for  one  another  for  the  whole,  and  by  tne  law  of 
merchants,  as  factors,  are  oftentimes  dispersed,  one  may 
account  without  his  companion. 

The  principal  may  recover  against  his  factor  by  action  for 
the  neglect  of  his  duty,  or  disobedience  to  his  instructions  if 
loss  occur  theraby,  as  if  he  purchases  goods  at  a  limited  price, 
and  fraudulently  sells  them  again  for  his  own  profit.  If  a 
factor,  without  the  orders  of  his  principal,  exports  goods 
prohibited  by  the  Customs*  laws,  and  the  same  are  seized, 
the  loss  is  the  factor's ;  and  so,  if  he  pay  money  without 
the  direction  of  his  employer,  or  sells  his  goods  at  an  under- 
value, or  exports  goods  of  an  improper  quality,  he  is  answer- 
able fbr  the  damage.  And  if  a  factor  exports  goods  of  a 
different  quality  or  kind  from  those  he  was  directed  to  pur- 
chase, or  sends  them  to  a  place  other  than  that  to  which  he 
was  ordered  to  send  them,  the  merchant  may  refuse  to 
accept  them,  and  may  recover  any  damage  he  has  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  from  the  factor.  The  rights 
and  liabilities  of  merchants  and  factors  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  and  any 
contract  which  may  be  made  by  either  of  them  must  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and 
these  rules  are  acted  upon  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  every 
civilized  nation.  Thus,  since  the  passing  of  the  above-men- 
tioned statute,  a  foreign  merchant  cannot  recover  his  goods 
from  the  pledgee  of  his  factor  in  England,  though  he  may 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  law.  And  again,  if  a  bill  be  accepted  in  Leghorn  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  drawer  fails,  and  the  acceptor  has  not 
sufficient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of 
acceptance,  the  acceptance  becomes  void  by  the  law|of 
Leghorn,  and  the  acceptor*  is  discharged  from  all  liability, 
though  by  the  law  of  England  he  would  be  bound.  (See  2 
8trange*s  Reports^  733 ;  Bcawe's  L^x  Merc. ;  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries ;  Paley.  Principal  and  Agent ;  M'Culloch's  Com- 
mercial  Diet.) 

FACTORY.  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  Tlie  name  of 
factory  was  formerly  given  only  to  establishments  of  mer- 
chants and  factors  resident  in  foreii^i  countries,  who  were 
governed  by  certain  regulations  adopted  for  their  mutual 
support  and  assistance  against  the  undue  encroachments  or 
interference  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  resided.  In  modern  times  these  facrories  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  because  of  the  greater  de- 
^ee  of  security  which  merchants  feel  as  regards  both  the 
justice  of  those  governments  and  the  protection,  when 
needed,  of  their  own  country.  In  its  usual  acceptation,  the 
word  factory  is  now  employed  to  denote  an  establishment 
in  which  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  or  artizans  are 
emjploycd  together  for  the  production  of  some  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, niost  commonly  with  the  assistance  of  machinery. 
The  factory-system  of  England  owes  its  origin  to  the  inven- 
tion and  skill  of  Arkwright  It  is  true  the  name  of  factory 
is  equally  applied  to  various  establishments  for  the  opera- 
tions of  which  those  inventions  are  inapplicable,  but  it  is 
probable  that  but  for  the  invention  of  spinning-machinery, 
and  the  consequent  necessary  aggregation  of  lai^  numbera 


of  workmen  m  oolton-milli,  the  name  would  never  have 
been  thus  applied.  It  is  in  these  cotton-mills  that  the  fac- 
tory system  nas  been  brouzht  to  its  highest  state  of  perfi.'*- 
tion,  and  it  cannot  there foie  be  necessary  to  extend  our 
description  to  the  operations  of  any  other  branch  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  first  cotton-factory  was  established  by  Arkwright  in, 
connection  with  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  of  Derby,  and 
was  situated  at  Cromford,  on  the  river  Derwent.  It  was 
built  in  1771,  and  continues  still  in  operation,  with  the  on- 
ginal  spinning-frames  of  the  great  inventor.  It  is  not  the 
least  among  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that 
being  the  first  to  employ  the  combined  labour  of  numenms 
workmen  for  the  production  of  that  which  had  pre%'iou^l> 
resulted  from  inuividual  employment,  he  was  able  to  ar- 
range and  establish  the  details  of  the  processes  with  -o 
great  a  regard  to  order,  economy,  and  simplicity  of  oclion, 
that  with  but  few  and  unimportant  modifications,  hi^  plan  < 
are  continued  to  the  present  day.  [Arkwright.]  1W 
operations  of  Arkwright  and  his  partners  were  for  many 
years  met  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  other 
manufacturers,  who  foresaw  that  the  success  of  the  waw 
machinery  would  speedily  destroy  the  value  of  the  band 
spinning  implements  which  they  employed.  Their  com- 
binations to  aestroy  his  patent  rights  have  already  been  d<*- 
scribed.  Taking  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  the  work- 
men, thev  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  belief  that  tin* 
new  machines  would  soon  entirely  supersede  manual  labour, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  delusion  was  a  general  crusadr 
of  the  workmen  against  all  spinning-machinery  set  in  m*>- 
tion  by  horse  or  water-power.  The  principal  effect  of  tin* 
riots  thus  occasioned  was  the  removal  of  establishments  io 
other  and  more  peaceable  parts  of  the  country.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  Arkwright  and  his  partners  had  an  intere*»t 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  faetories  that  were  erected. 
The  first  of  these  establishments  brought  to  use  in  Man- 
Chester  was  built  in  1780,  and  had  its  machinery  impelled 
by  an  hydraulic  wheel,  the  water  for  which  was  furnished 
by  a  single-stroke  atmospheric  pumping  steam-engine,  llie 
progress  of  these  new  establishments  was  so  rapid  that  in 
1787  there  were  145  cotton- spinning  factories  in  England 
and  Wales,  containing  nearly  two  millions  of  spindles,  ar>d 
estimated  to  produce  as  much  vam  as  could  have  been  spun 
by  a  million  of  persons  using  tne  old  domestic  wheel. 

A  return  called  for  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
session  states  the  number  of  factories  which,  in  the  month 
of  February,  1837,  were  under  the  regulations  imposed  b\ 
the  *  Factory  Act.'  From  this  return,  it  appears  that  the  e«'- 
Ublishments  at  that  time  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  pari*  i- 
mentary  inspectors  amounted  to  4160,  showing  an  incrcaj^c 
of  1000  factories  upon  the  numbers  given  above.  This 
great  increase  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  circumstance  o( 
some  establishments  existing  in  1835  having  since  bi^*ri 
brought  under  the  regulations.  The  return  does  not  app  t.  - 
tion  the  different  manufactures  to  which  those  4160  c^ta 
blishments  are  applied.  In  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Kay.  on** 
of  the  assistant  roor  Law  Commissioners,  in  July,  ls:>5,  ii 
is  stated  that  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan 
cashire  and  their  immediate  vicinity  steam  power  equiva- 
lent to  7507  horses  was  then  either  erected  or  in  the  cour>^* 
of  being  erected,  but  the  establishments  for  the  use  x^K 
which  that  additional  machinery  was  destined  were  not  \x-x 
supplied  with  hands.  At  the  ordinary  ascertained  rtxc 
this  amount  of  mechanical  power  would  call  for  iK*^ 
employment  of  45,042  hands,  exclusive  of  mechanic, 
labourers,  handicraftsmen,  and  others  employed  out  c^f 
the  factories.  The  activity  that  up  to  the  close  of  18^» 
was  experienced  in  this  branch  of  national  industry  mit-t 
have  occasioned  even  a  still  greater  extension  than  \< 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kay,  and  we  shall  probably  be  ^itbni 
the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  hanos  empluy«l 
in  cotton  factories  in  the  autumn  of  1836  at  con^idcr- 
ab*ly  more  than  300,000.  Tlie  check  to  commeirial  opera- 
tions then  experienced  has  probably  prevented  any  fre*h 
extension  of  the  manufacture,  but  at  this  lime  (0!i:tnlu>r. 
1837)  the  cotton  &ctories  throughout  the  kingdom  are  n« 
full  operation  in  order  to  answer  the  demand  for  good«  i.i 
almost  every  market  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  number  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax-spinning  f  a-- 
tories  worked  by  steam  or  water-power  in  the  United  Ki-^s: 
dom,  with  the  number  and  ages  of  persons  employed  tltcroiu 
in  the  year  1835,  was  stated  in  the  Statistical  Tables  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  as  follows  *-* 
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iO  particulariBe.  One  half  of  the  penaltiet  ure,  at  is  usual, 
awarded  to  the  infonnen,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  support  of  schools  in  which  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  are  educated. 

The  faithful  discharge  of  their  dutiea  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  is  provided  lor,  by  requiring  them  twice  in  every 
year,  and  oftener,  if  called  upon,  to  deliver  in  a  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  detaihng  the  condition  of  tne  fac- 
tories, and  of  the  children  employed  therein. 

FACULTIES.    [University.] 

FiE'CULA.    [StabchJ 

FA£'NZA  (formerly  Faventia),  a  town  and  bishop's  see 
of  the  papad  state  north  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  delega- 
zione  or  province  of  Ravenna.  It  is  situated  in  a  well-cul- 
tivated  plain  watered  by  the  river  Lamone,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Tuscany  and  runs  to  the  Adriatic.  A 
naviglio  or  navigable  canal  communicates  between  Faensa 
and  the  Po  di  Primaro,  or  southernmost  branch  of  the  Po. 
Faonza  is  a  well-built,  modern-looking  town,  with  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regular;  there  is  a 
fine  market-place  surrounded  by  arcadei,  many  palaoes, 
churches  rich  in  paintings,  convents,  a  fine  bridge  on  the 
Lamone,  a  theatre,  and  a  Lyceum.  There  are  several 
manufactories  of  a  kind  of  coloured  and  glazed  earthenware, 
which  is  called  Majolica  in  Itah',  and  Faience  in  France, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  Faenza,  and  which,  ]>efore 
the  manufacture  of  china  or  porcelain  became  established 
in  Europe,  was  in  greater  repute  Uian  it  is  at  present  There 
are  also  manufactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  and 
some  paper-mills.  Faventia  was  antiently  a  town  of  the 
Boii,  and  afterwards  a  municipium  under  the  Romans.  It 
was  near  Faventia  that  Sulla  defeated  the  consul  Carbo  and 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.  (Livy,  Epitome^  88.)  It  was  after- 
wards ruined  by  the  Goths,  was  restored  under  theBxarchs, 
but  its  walls  were  not  raised  until  a.d.  1286.  It  was  then 
fbr  some  time  subject  to  the  Bolognese,  but  was  afterwards 
ruled  by  the  house  of  Manfredi  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Galeotto  Manfredi  being  murdered  by  his  wifb 
left  two  infant  sons,  Asiorre  and  Evangelista,  the  elder  of 
whom,  a  remarkably  handsome  youth,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  inhabitants  lord  of  Faenza ;  but  a  few  years  after,  Cesare 
Borgia,  as  captain-general  of  his  father.  Pope  Alexander 
YL,  besieged  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  surrendered 
on  condition  that  Astorre  and  his  brother  should  be  free. 
He  however  sent  them  prisoners  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  cruelly  put  to  death  m  the  Castle  Sant*  ^gelo,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1501.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  transactions  in  the  life  of 
Borgia.  Since  that  time  Faenza  has  been  annexed  to  the 
papal  state.  Faenza  lies  on  the  Via  iCmilia,  30  miles  south- 
east of  Bologna,  40  north-west  of  Rimini,  and  20  south- 
west of  Ravenna.  In  the  Roman  times,  a  road  led  from 
Faventia  to  the  south,  which  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Anemo,  now  Lamone,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, descended  to  FflssuloD.  By  this  road  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria. 
A  new  carriage-road  in  a  parallel  airection,  but  more  to 
the  eastward,  has  been  completed  by  the  present  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany:  it  leads  from  Dicomano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  north  of  Florence,  crosses  the  Apennines  of  San 
Benedetto,  WOO  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  then  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Montone,  joins  the  Via  iEmilia  near  Forli. 

FA'GUS,  the  beech,  is  a  genus  of  Corylaceous  exogens, 
having  triangular  nuts  enclosed  within  a  spiny  capsule  or 
husk.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  mere 
bushes ;  the  only  one  known  in  Europe  of  any  importance 
is  the  Fagus  fylvatica^  or  common  beech,  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  the  world  in  temperate  climates.  In  Europe  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  68*  m  Norway :  it  is  met  with  in  Pa- 
lestine and  Armenia,  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  our  trees  on  dry  sandy  or  chalky  situations ;  its 
meat  or  nuts  not  only  fhmish  food  for  swine,  but  yield  by 
pressure  after  pounding  a  useful  oil;  and  its  timber,  al- 
though not  of  good  quality  where  strength  and  durabi- 
lity are  required,  is  very  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  particularly  for  boat-building,  work  under  water, 
car^intrand  chair-making;  itisabo  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  wood  for  fuel.  Several  varieties  are  propagated  by  the 
nurserymen,  the  purvle  and  the  /em-leaved  being  beau- 
tiful, and  the  crested  very  much  the  contrary.  (See  Lou- 
don's Arboretum  and  FruHcetum  Brikmnicwn,  p.  1949,  for 
»  oopioui  tcooont  of  thii  tiee.) 


The  common  beech  is  multiplied  by  sowing  its  mast ;  (he 
varieties  by  grafting  upon  the  wild  sort.  To  effect  this  «iir* 
oessfuUy,  it  is  necebsaiy  that  the  scions  should  be  of  at  lea^t 
two  years'  old  wood,  and  the  grafts  must  be  clayed  first  an  i 
then  earthed  up.  If  one  year  old  wood  is  used  the  scions 
rarely  take. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beech  is  the  plant  called 
Fagus  by  Virgil;  but  the  Fegus  (fny^c)  of  TneophraiKu^ 
seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  oak  with  sweet  acorns  aixl 
is  by  most  botanical  commentators  referred  to  the  Quercu-> 
Esculus  of  LinniDus. 

FAHLORE,  FahlerZf  grey  copper  ore.  Of  this  tberv 
are  two  varieties,  the  arsenical  and' the  antimoniat:  the 
former  occurs  crystallized  and  massive ;  the  primarv  form 
of  the  crystal  is  a  cube,  but  the  regular  tetrahedron  i^ 
the  predominating  crystal.  Colour  steel -grey.  Oraqur. 
Lustre  metallic.  Sp.  gr.  4*8,  5*1.  Hardness  3*0,4*0.  Brittle. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  tetrahedron,  very  in- 
distinct.    Fracture  concnoidal. 

Massive  Variety, — ^Amorphous.  Structure,  granular  to 
compact 

It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  Saxony,  &c.  A  speci- 
men (rom  Freiberg,  analyaed  by  Klaproth,  yielded— 

Arsenic  .         •        24*10 


Copper            • 

41- 

Iron 

22*50 

Sulphur 

10' 

Silver             , 

•40 

Loss     . 

2* 

100- 

It  frequently  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silver, 
and  not  uncommonly  zinc. 

Antimonical  jPaA/ore.— Occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
tetrahedrons.     Colour  dark  lead-grey,  approaching  to  iron 
black,  both  externally  and  internally ;  not  very  brittle. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  firom  Kapnic  by  Klaproth : — 

Antimony  .  .  .23* 

Copper  .  .  .        37*75 

Iron  .  .  .           3*25 

Sulphur  .  •  .28' 

Silver  and  a  trace  of  manganese           '  25 

Zinc     •  •  .  .          5' 

Loss     •  •  .  .          3*75 


100- 

FAHLUNITE,  Trickiasite.  Occurs  crystalliied  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombic 
prism,  but  it  usually  occurs  in  imbedded,  regular,  hexagonal 
urisms.  Colour  yellowish,  greenish,  and  blackish-bruwn. 
Nearly  or  quite  opaque.  Lustre  resinous.  Sp.  gr.  2  t>h 
Hardness  5*0,  5*5.  Streak  greyish-white.  Cleavage  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  prism. 

It  is  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  alone  it  becomes  grey,  and  ti^^ 
on  its  thinnest  edges;  with  borax  it  melts  alowly  into  a 
coloured  glass. 

According  to  Hissinger  it  consists  of—- 

SQica              •        •  46*74 

Alumina        .        .  26 '73 

Msgnesia        .        •  2*97 

Oxide  of  iron  .         .  5*11 

Oxide  of  manganese  0.43 

Water            .        •  13*50 


95*48 


FAHRENHEIT.^  [Thbrmombteil] 

FAINTING.    [Syncopb.] 

FAIOUM,  a  province  of  Egypt  to  the  west  of  the  Lib%^n 
ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west  About 
12  miles  north-west  of  Benisouef  there  is  a  depression  in 
the  ridge  about  six  miles  in  length,  which  leads  to  the  plain 
of  the  Paioum.  This  plain  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  40 
miles  fVom  east  to  west  and  about  30  from  north  to  aoutli. 
The  northern  and  north-western  part  of  this  plain  is  occu> 
pied  by  the  lake  called  Birket  el  Keroun,  whicn  spreads  m 
the  form  of  a  crescent  about  30  miles  in  length  and  about 
five  miles  broad  towards  the  middle.  A  range  d  nakcl 
rocks  bounds  the  lake  to  the  north  and  joins  towards  the  cost 
the  Libyan  ridge  which  skirts  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile.     To 

the  west  aQ^  ^utb  the  plain  » lH>ttn4ed  by  l9  W  Mlb  ^hkh 
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chasing  neoeflsaries  in  large  quantities,  which  are  now 
supplied  by  the  numerous  trading  towns. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  compUined  in  very  strong  terms 
to  Edwurd  II.  a.i>.  1314,  that  the  merchants  of  EUjgland 
had  desisted  from  frequenting  the  feirs  in  his  dominions 
with  their  wood  and  other  goods,  to  the  great  loss  of  his 
subjects ;  and  entreated  him  to  persuade,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  them  to  frequent  the  foirs  of  Franco  as  formerly, 
promising  them  all  possible  security  and  encouragement. 
(See  Rym.  Feed,  torn,  iii.,  p.  482.) 

When  a  town  or  village  had  been  consumed,  by  way  of 
assisting  to  re-establish  it,  a  fair,  among  other  privileges, 
was  sometimes  granted.  This  was  the  case  at  Burley,  in 
Rutlandshire,  49th  £dw.  III.  {Abbrev»  RoL  Orign  vol  ii^ 
p.  338.) 

The  different  abridgments  of  Stowe  and  Grafton's  Chro- 
nicles, published  by  themselves  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
contain  lists  of  the  fain  of  England  according  to  the 
months.  There  is  also  'An  authentic  Account  published 
by  the  king's  authority  of  all  the  Fairs  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  they  have  been  settled  to  be  held  since  the  alter- 
ation of  the  style ;  noting  likewise  the  Commodities  which 
each  of  the  said  Fain  is  remarkable  for  fiimishing;'  by 
William  Owen,  12mo.  Lond.  1756. 

No  fair  or  market  can  be  held  but  by  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  or  by  prescription  supposed  to  take  its  rise  from 
some  antient  grant,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found. 
(2  In9t.  220.) 

(See  Dugdale's  Hi«^  Jfdrw.,  pp.  514,  515;  Warton*s /Tii/. 
BngL  Poet,  vol.  i.,  p.  279 ;  Henry,  Hiit,  Brit,  8vo.  edit., 
ToL  viii.,  p.  325 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  215.) 

The  iaire  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  and  Leipzig  are  still 
pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  the  former  held  at  Eastor  and  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September;  the  latter  at  Easter, 
Michaelmas,  and  the  New  Year.  Leipzig  at  these  times  is 
the  mart  and  exchange  of  (}entral  Europe,  and  is  visited 
by  merchants  and  foreigners,  fhim  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand. The  whole  book-trade  of  Germany  is  centred  in  the 
Baster  fair  at  Leipzig. 

FAIRFAX,  EDWARD,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire*.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown;  but  as  his  translation  of  Tasso's 

*  Jerusalem  Delivered'  was  published  in  1600,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  fell  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetu. 

Contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  family,  who  were  of  a  mili- 
tary turn,  he  led  a  life  of  complete  retirement  at  his  native 
place,  where  his  time  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  in 
the  education,  as  is  said,  of  his  own  children  and  those  of 
his  brother,  one  of  whom  became  the  celebrated  Lord  Fair- 
fax.   We  leam  from  his  own  writings  that  .he  was  neither 

*  a  supentitious  Papist  nor  a  fsntastic  Puritan ;'  but  farther 
narticulara  of  his  life  there  are  none.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  the  year  1632. 

Fairfax  is  now  known  only  for  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  wonderful  how  the  frigid,  jingling,  and 
affected  venion  by  Hoole  ever  survived  its  birth.  The 
measure  which  he  chose  for  his  work  (that  of  the  original 
Italian)  is  one  less  stately  perhaps  than  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  but  not  less  fitted  for  heroic  subjects.  It  consists 
of  eight-line  stanzas,  of  which  the  fint  six  lines  are  in 
terza  rima  and  the  last  two  rhyme  with  each  other.  It 
has  this  ^at  superiority  over  the  common  heroic  couplet, 
that  all  jingle  is  avoided  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  different  species  of  rhyme.  Moreover,  the  venes  are 
much  more  harmonious  than  those  of  Hoole ;  the  diction 
is  more  simple,  and  the  English  more  pure.  As  the  time 
h  now  gone  by  when  Johnson  gave  the  law  in  criticism, 
and  Pope's  method  of  versifving  was  the  only  one  in  repute, 
we  may  hope  to  see  Fairfax  s  translation  regain  its  ascen- 
dancy. We  may  now  smile  at  the  critic  who  asserts  that 
Fairfax's  translation  '  is  in  stanzas  that  cannot  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  English  poetry  t;'  but  wc  must  at  the  same  time  regret 
that  a  literary  school  like  that  of  the  followers  of  Pope 
should  have  usurped  fbr  so  long  a  time  such  entire  dominion 
as  to  enable  one  of  its  humblest  memben  to  make  asser- 
tions so  sweeping  and  insolent  as  those  contained  in  the 
paoface  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.     (Biographia 

*  He  is  Mid  to  have  h$tn  tlbgltinat*,  bot  wilboat  lufBeicnt  pnwIL 
.    t  Uoote,  VsnUco  tp  hii  TruflaUoii  of  Tuto,  p.  vUL 


BriUmmca;    Pr^aee  to  Fair&x's  Tiu90,  edition  1749; 
Prtfaee  to  Hoole's  Tatso,) 

FAIRFAX,  SIR  THOMAS,  afterwards  Lord  Fairfax, 
the  son  of  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  and  bis  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Lord  Mulgreve,  was  b<im 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  at  Denton,  which  is  situated  about 
12  miles  north-west  of  Leeds«  He  was  sent  from  school  tu 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he 
was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  f6r  his  disposition  was  inclined 
to  military  employment  rather  than  to  study.  Accordingl) , 
as  soon  as  he  left  college,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  L^nl 
Vere,  and  served  un£r  his  command  in  Holland.  Tlic 
connexion  of  Fairfax  with  Lord  Vere  afterwards  became 
more  close.  When  he  retuxned  to  England,  he  marncd 
Anne,  the  fourth  daughter  of  that  peer,  who,  like  her  father, 
was  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  and  disaffected  to  the  king.  If 
Fairfax  did  not  already  possess  the  same  religious  ami 
political  feelings,  he  soon  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  wife 
When  the  king  began  to  raise  troops,  as  it  was  said,  for  th« 
defence  of  his  person,  Fairfax,  who  foresaw  that  it  wa& 
intended  to  collect  an  army,  in  the  presence  of  neatly 
100,000  people  assembled  on  Hey  worth  Moor,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king  in  pereon,  praying  that  he  would  listen 
to  his  parliament  and  refrain  from  raising  forces.  In  164'i. 
when  the  civil  wan  broke  out,  he  accepted  a  commission  of 
general  of  the  horse  under  his  father,  who  was  general  of 
tne  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north.  His  first  emplo^  - 
ment  was  in  the  county  of  York,  where  at  first  the  greats* r 
number  of  actions  between  the  parliamentary  and  royahn 
troops  were  in  favour  of  the  king,  whose  army  was  undor 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
somewhat  dispirited,  was  despatched  ftom  Lincoln,  « hcrv 
he  was  in  quarters,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantwich,  m 
Cheshire.  In  this  expedition  he  was  successful,  not  only  in 
the  main  object,  but  ne  also  took  several  garrisons,  and  <in 
his  return  aefeatcd  the  troops  under  Colonel  Bellasis,  the 
governor  of  York,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  father  t 
forces  (April,  1644).  Thus  Fair&x  became  master  of  the 
field,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  proceeded  tovat<Li 
Northumberland,  to  enable  the  Scots  to  march  south warfl<*, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  forces,  which  were  quartered  at 
Durnam.  A  junction  took  place  between  the  Scots  and 
Fairfax,  who  acted  in  concert  during  the  spring  (1644).  and 
fbught  together  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
(July  2,  1644),  where  the  king's  troops  experienced  such  a 
sigiuil  defeat  that  the  whole  north,  excepting  a  few  gar- 
risons, submitted  to  the  parliament.  Before  Helrac^ll'y 
Castle,  one  of  these  fortresses,  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
was  afterwards  (September)  sent  to  besiege,  he  recei\i*d  a 
wound  in  his  shoulder  that  caused  his  life  to  be  despaired 
of.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  ceased  to  be  parliamentary 
general  [Essex],  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  Fairfax 
should  be  his  successor  (J aimary,  1644-5),  and  CromwvH 
by  whom  his  actions  were  afterwards  so  greatly  influenced, 
was  appointed  his  lieutenant-general.  Fairfax  hastened  to 
London,  where,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  commission,  th^ 
speaker  paid  him  the  highest  compliments.  After  having 
been  nominated  governor  of  Hull,  he  marched  to  tbc 
succour  of  Taunton,  in  which  place  the  parliamentary  trt>ops 
were  closely  besieged ;  but  upon  the  king's  leaving'Oxfonl 
and  taking  the  field  with  Prince  Rupert,  he  was  recalled 
before  he  had  proceeded  farther  than  Blandford,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  C.'omwell  and  watchfully  attend  u|xm 
the  movements  of  the  king.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  de* 
cisive  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought ;  and  when  the  king  had 
fled  into  Wales,  Fairfkx,  marching  through  Gloucestershire, 
possessed  himself  of  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  important 
posts  in  Somersetshire.  From  thence,  by  the  way  of  Dor- 
setshire, he  carried  his  arms  into  Cornwall,  and  entitcU 
dispersed  the  forces  of  the  kiug. 

After  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  which  was  the  last  event 
of  this  western  campaign,  Fairfax  returned  to  Oxfoitl. 
which,  as  well  as  Wallingford,  surrendered  upon  articles. 
In  the  autumn,  after  furuier  active  and  succettfui  emp]u\  - 
ment,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  imder  which  he 
laboured  for  some  weeks.  In  November,  when  he  returned 
to  London,  he  was  welcomed  by  crowds  who  came  out  to 
meet  him  on  his  road,  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  wvr%  ices, 
and  received  fh>m  the  parliament  a  iewel  of  great  value  cct 
with  diamonds,  together  with  a  considerable  grant  of  money. 
The  payment  of  tne  200,000/.  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  con* 
sideration  of  which  they  delivered  up  the  king,  was  ri^ 
trusted  ^o  Fairfiix,  who  marched  northward  for  tA^  pur 


The  oninioni  of  Luther  and  Calvin  on  the  nibjeet  of 
ftith  ana  predeslinntion  have  been  since  considenblv  mo- 
dified by  many  Protestant  divines,  who  have  admitlea  that 
the  will  of  man  muBt  co-operate  in  order  to  obtain  the  grace 
necesiarv  for  justifl cation.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
admits  the  merit  of  good  works  and  repenlance,  united  with 
Aiith,  for  the  purpose  of  Balvation.  But  then,  it  requires  an 
absolute  failb  in  all  the  decisions  of  its  General  Councils  in 
matters  of  dogma,  without  the  least  liberty  of  investigation 
on  the  part  of  tho  laily,  and  without  any  doubt,  fur  doubt 
Itself  is  held  to  be  sinful.  The  Reformed  and  Proleslant 
churches,  generally  speaking,  hold  fiiith  in  the  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  Christianity  as  an  essential  requisite  far 
salvation. 

FAKENHAM.    [Nohfolk.] 

FAKI'R,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  poor,  which  is  ap- 

flied  to  the  ascetics  of  sefersl  parts  of  the  eastern  world. 
n  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
derwish.  The  word  ftikir  is  chiefly  used  in  India.  There 
are  fakirs  who  live  in  communities  like  the  monks  of  the 
western  world,  and  others  who  liva  singly  as  hermit; 
wander  about  e.xhibiting  strange  displays  of  lelf-peni 
and  mortification.  Many  of  Ibem  are  considered  as  hypo- 
crites, and  others  are  fenatios  or  idiots.     [Derwish] 

FALAISE,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  ai 
disBement,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  near  the  sa 
or  tne  nver  Ant4,  which  tlo«s  into  the  Dives;  it  is 
miles  from  Paris,  through  Versailles,  Dreux,  Verneuil,  and 
Arqentan;  in  46"  53'  N.  lat.  and  in  0°  14' W.  long.  The 
anlient  castle  of  Falaise  was  one  of  the  re>idences  and 
atrunc-holds  of  tho  dukes  of  Normandie,  »nd  here  William 
the  Conqueror  whs  born:  it  sustained  fourteen  sieges 
different  limes,  in  tlie  early  troubles  of  the  duchy  of  Ni 
mandie;  in  the  wars  of  Henrv  I.  of  England  with  his 
brother  Duke  Robert  and  the  Numnan  lords;  in  the  i 
■ion  of  Fmnre  b;  Henry  V.  (a.d.  1417);  in  the cxpulsii 
the  English  from  France  (a.d.  14jO):  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League,  in  which  Falaise  was  taken  bv  Henri  IV.  in  pei-son 
(A.D.  15G9).  The  ftntiflcutions,  which  wore  much  injured 
in  these  attacks,  are  at  present  in  a  very  (hliipidated  slate: 
the  donjon  of  the  castle,  simald  on  a  bold  and  lot\y  rock. 
in  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  is  one  of  the  pi  oudest  relics  of 
Norman  antiquity ;  ils  iffulls  are  in  some  p.irld  e'ght  or 
feet  thick. 

The  town  stretches  alnng  the  top  of  a  rockr  ridge  which 
rises  abruptly  from  a  ftTiilc  and  wen-wooded  valley.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  public  fountains  imparl  a  freshness 
to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Before  tlic  Ri;volntion,  there 
were  twelve  churches :  there  are  now  only  four :  two  ii 
town,  and  two  in  the  suburbs. 

The  population  in  1832  was  9419  for  the  town,  or 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
■ideiable  manufacture  of  cotton  yam  and  hosiery.  There 
is  a  large  fair  held  in  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  which  is 
much  frequented:  it  continues  from  the  ISlh  to  the  3Uth  of 
August :  many  Norman  horses  are  sold.  This  town  has  a 
tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  for  commerciBl  atTairs,  a 
hi^  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre. 

The  aiTondisscment  of  Falaise  contained,  in  1  M3'2,  a  popu- 
lation of  62,349,  The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  it 
are  leather  and  paper:  there  arc  also  many  oil-mills. 

FALAJAS.    [AsYisitftA,  p.  SB.] 

FALCO.     [Falcomidjb.] 

FALCON.    [Falconid*,] 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1730,  being  one  of  a  lan^  fhmily,  all  of  whom,  except 
liimself,  were  deaf  and  duinb.  When  very  young,  he  sensed 
his  apprenticeship  on  board  a  nerchantmon.  and  was  after- 
warda  second  mate  of  a  vcs-sel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which 
wsa  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  himself  with  two 
othraa  being  tho  only  survivors.  Tins  event  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Falconer's  fame,  by  farming  the  groundwork  of 
'The  Shipwreck,'  which  poem  he  published  m  1762.  The 
notice  which  the  poem  received  enabled  biro  to  enter  the 
uavy,  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  midshipman  in  the 
Royal  George.  After  some  other  appointments,  he  became 
purser  to  the  Aurora  frigate,  and  was  lost  in  her  somewhere 
in  the  Moiamhique  Channel,  during  tho  outward  voyage  to 
India,  in  the  winter  of  1 769. 

-ner  was  the  author  of  a '  Nautical  Dictionary*  of  con- 
I  merit,  as  well  as  of  some  minor  poems ;  hut  his 
lim  lo  reputation  consists  in  'The  Shipwreck,'  the 
which  is  owing  to  tho  vividness  and  power  of  de- 


PAL 

•criplum  which  parrade  the  work,  and  to  the  fiujUty  ih« 
author  has  shown  in  introduciuf^  nautical  language.  IL^ 
style  is  formed  on  a  model  which  ituy  now  be  ih«u;^M 
erroneous,  and  is  certainly  the  roost  artificial  irooginabU'  - 
that  of  Pope ;  and  tho  mizturo  of  phrases,  such  aa  ■  w  cii '  i-r 
back-stays,'  'parrels,  lifts,  and  clew-lines,'  with  the  atir' '  .- 
tionsof  'nymph,'  'swain.' '  Paphian  graces,' &c„  form  rBi:,L', 
a  ludicrous  contrast.  To  call  'The  Shipwreck'  a  Brs'  ra,, 
poem,  or  to  compare  it  with  the  ilineid  of  Virgil,  would  ly  : 


tthel 


lo  many  men's  tbouehts.  although  this  was  il 
e  when  it  first  appeared.   Some  mij(ht  e' 


that  where  there  is  no  imagination,  there  is  no  iioctr}  : 

with  all  these  limitations  wc  must  allow  that  Falconer  ii.i> 
done  what  no  one  else  ever  attempted,  and  we  mu^i  ^,'>. 
him  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poeni> 

(See  Clarke's  and  Pickering's  editions  of  Tht Shi/^cr' .A  : 
Irving's  Life  ofFakon'r;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Dtel.) 

FALCONET,  ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Paris  In  17IB.  ■' 
poor  parents,  of  a  family  ori;;lnally  from  Savoy.  He  <iIi.iIj- 
sculpture  under  Lemoyne,  whom  he  soon  surpassed,  lir 
executed  several  groups  and  statues,  which  are  at  Pari-,  m 
the  church  of  St.  Ruch,  in  the  Musfe  dea  Moiiuin,  [  . 
Fraiicais,  nnd  in  several  private  collections.  In  17<><> 
accepted  the  inrilation  of  Catherine  II.  to  repair  to  Peii-, 
burg,  in  order  to  execute  the  ootoasal  statue  of  Pci<-r  i. ' 
Great.  He  remained  in  that  capital  twelve  ycaris  durii> 
which  he  completed  his  work,  which  is  now  in  the  «|i,  i 
called  the  Square  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perhaps  the  I'lii'  -, 
specimen  of  an  equestrian  statue  existing.  As  fac  anil  :■ 
Russian  founder  appuinled  to  cast  the  statue  could  r  ; 
agree.  Falconet  cast  it  himself.  He  placed  it  upon  an  n  . 
muus  block  of  granite,  weighing  about  1700  tons,  which  t  i 
found  in  some  marshy  ground  at  a  considerable  il,-:3i  . 
irom  Fiitersburg,  and  woa  hrougbt  to  the  capital  i .. 
machinery.  Catherine,  who  had  shown  him  the  pti^:.  .-■ 
attention  during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  m  i., ' 
Ruiisian  capital,  grew  cool  towards  him  at  last,  uwini.'  .' 
the  misrept  cent  at  ions  of  some  of  her  courtiers.  Fal<  >-.,  . 
returned  to  Paris  in  1778.  In  May,  17B3,  as  he  was  l-".-.  , 
to  set  off  for  Ilalf,  a  country  which  he  had  never  vi-.',  . 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  sunivcd  this  misf.irin;- 
several  years,  and  died  in  January,  1791.  In  tfinjH-r  i,- 
was  eccentric  and  blunt,  but  generousand  warro-licriri 
^Vhile  at  Petersburg  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  u.'  , 
Diderot,  which  is  printed  in  Diderot's  works.  He  it  .  ■■ 
strictures  and  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Phny  nlu  , 
treat  of  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  antients :  he  jI-i 
wrote  'Observations  sur  la  statue  de  Marc  Aurile,'  in  whir ,. 
be  does  not  share  in  the  admiration  expresoed  by  man>  ><>,- 
that  work-  In  general.  Falconet  had  no  great  veneiai:,.! 
for  anticnt  art.  All  his  writiitgs  were  published  under  ilv 
title,  '  CEuVrei  Completes  do  Falconet,  3  vols..  Bvo,  Pjr.. 
I8US,  to  which  isprefixed  an  account  of  his  life. 

FALC'ONID.«.  Leach's  name  for  a  family  of  Aor/' m.  ' 
BinU.  or  birds  of  prey.  (Rajiloret  of  Illiger,)  In  ihl. 
ftimity  the  destructive  power  is  considered  by  aU  loolo^.-  • 
lo  ho  must  perfectly  developed ;  and  we  And  in  tiie  I'lt  :■ 
composing  it  natural  instruments  for  striking,  trussing.  »: 
''        '  ig  their  prey,  combined  with  a  power  of  flight . 


strens^Ih  of  limbs  equivalent  to  the  necessities  of  the  c  i- 
whelher  the  prey  be  aiirial,  that  is,  whether  it  be  tho  b; 
of  the  raptorial  bird  in  question  to  strike  down  its  qi:ir' 
while  the  latter  is  in  the  aot  of  flight,  or  whether  the  ,  •  ■ 
he  terrestrial,  or,  in  other  words,  captured  on  the  grm,  . 
Of  thcso  natural  weapons  some  idea  may  be  fbrmed  ir^  i 
the  cuts  here  given, — 
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lark«  in  oontradistinction  to  the  precipitous  horizontal  direc- 
tioa  of  the  falcons.  The  thic;h  bone  is  also  supplied  with 
air  by  an  orifice  at  the  situation  which  answers  to  the  front 
of  the  great  trochanter ;  the  large  bones  forming  the  pelvis, 
the  vertebra,  sternum,  furcula,  clavicles,  scapulse,  and  even 
the  ribs,  are  all  furnished  with  apertures  fur  the  admission 
of  air,  supplied  from  the  various  cells  of  the  abdomen, 
sides,  and  thorax.  This  distribution  of  air  to  the  bones 
docs  not  seem  however  to  be  absolutely  nccessaiy  for  flight, 
since  the  young  birds  of  our  summer  visitors  appear  to 
perform  their  first  autumnal  migration  with  perfect  ease 
and  celerity,  at  an  age  when  the  cavities  of  their  bones  are 
filled  with  marrow. 

•  The  various  characters  of  the  feet  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire particular  notice/ 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Birds  for  the  details 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Falconida*,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Sparrow  Hawk  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  424,  425) ;  and  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  other  internal  parts 
worthy  of  notice,  and  especially  of  the  organs  of  the  senses. 

Organs  of  Digestion, — In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  (Physiological  Series),  the 
reader  will  find  a  preparation  (Gallery,  522  A.) of  the  stomach 
of  the  golden  eagle.  It  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  orifices 
of  the  numerous  gastric  glands  of  the  provcntriculus,  the 
smooth  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  valvular 
structure  of  the  pylorus.  The  a»sophagus  is  very  wide,  so 
that  externally  it  appears  to  form  one  continued  cavity  with 
the  proven triculus  and  stomach.  On  the  outer  surfiice  of 
tlie  latter  may  be  observed  the  two  shining  tendons  from 
which  the  muscular  fibres  radiate ;  these  however  form  a 
very  thm  layer  in  this  and  other  carnivorous  birds.  A 
small  quill  is  passed  through  the  pylorus,  which  is  guarded 
within  oy  tliree  cuticular  tubercles,  two  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  onfice  and  one  below  which  fits  into  the  interspace 
of  the  preceding.  The  crop  has  not  been  preserved  in  this 
preparation.  {Cat.,  Physiol.  Series,  vol.  i.)  John  Hunter, 
in  his  *  Observations  on  Digestion*  (Animal  (Economy),  says, 
'  There  are  few  animals  that  do  not  eat  flesh  in  some  form 
or  otlier,  while  there  are  many  who  do  not  eat  vegetables 
at  all ;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  to  make  the  herbivorous 
eat  meat  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  carnivorous  eat 
vegetables.  Where  there  is  an  instinctive  principle  in  an 
animal,  directing  it  either  to  the  one  species  of  food  or  the 
other,  the  animal  will  certainly  die  ratlier  than  break 
through  of  its  own  accord  that  natural  law ;  but  it  may  be 
made  to  violate  every  natural  principle  by  artificial  means. 
That  the  hawk  tribe  can  be  made  to  feed  upon  bread  I  have 
known  these  thirty  years ;  for  to  a  tame  kite  I  first  gave  fat, 
which  it  ate  very  readily;  then  tallow  and  butter;  and 
afterwards  small  balls  of  bread  rolled  in  fat  or  butter ;  and 
by  decreasing  the  fat  gradually,  it  at  last  ate  bread  alone, 
and  seemed  to  thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  with  meat.  This, 
however,  produced  a  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the 
excrements ;  for  when  it  ate  meat,  they  were  thin,  and  it 
had  the  power  of  throwing  them  to  some  distance;  but 
when  it  ate  bread,  they  became  firmer  in  texture,  and 
dropped  like  the  excrement  of  a  common  fowl.  Spallanzani 
attempted  in  vain  to  make  an  eagle  cat  bread  by  itself;  but 
by  inclosing  the  bread  in  meat,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eagle, 
the  bread  was  swallowed  and  digested  in  the  stomach.' 

Mr.  YarrcU  obser\'es,  that  the  oesophagus  offers  nothing 
pecuUar  beyond  that  of  other  birds  not  possessing  the  power 
of  minutely  dividing  their  food.  It  is  plicated  lengthways, 
allowing  great  extension,  and  its  separation  from  the 
stomach  is  marked  by  a  zone  of  gastric  rings.  The  same 
author  notices  an  opportunity  which  occ*urred  to  him  of 
observing  the  castings  or  pellets  of  some  eagles,  which  had 
been  occasionally  fed  with  dead  pigeons.  These  castings 
showed  tliat  the  vegetable  foofl,  such  as  pease,  wheat,  and 
barley,  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  eagles  in  the 
crops  of  the  pigeons,  remained  entire,  but  somewhat  en- 
larged and  softened  by  heat  and  moisture.  In  these  cases 
no  part  of  the  bones  remained. 

The  intestines  of  the  Falconidte  are  in  general  short  and 
large,  but  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  the  Osprey  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  that  to  the  thin  membranous 
stomach  of  this  bird  there  is  attached  an  intestinal  canal 
measuring  1 0  feel  8  inches  in  length,  and  in  some  parts 
scarcely  exceeding  a  cruw-quill  in  slzc.  The  canal  in  most 
of  the  species,  he  adds,  is  in  length,  compared  with  that  of 
the  bird  itseU;  a^  three  to  one ;  but  in  the  Osprey  it  is  as 

■(ht  to  one;  and  he  observes  that  in  the  otter  the  inte»- 1 


tinal  canal  is  very  long,  equal  in  size,  and  without  e«ral 
appendage;  the  seal,  too,  has  long  intestines  with  a  small 
ccDcum.  Mr.  Yarrell  inquires  therefore  if  it  mav  not  bo 
concluded  that  the  small  quantity  of  nutriment  which  flith, 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  known  to  afford,  renders  this  extent 
of  canal  necessary  in  order  that  every  jwrtion  may  be  ex- 
tracted. The  ciDca  of  the  Falconidcc  amount  to  no  more 
than  minute  rudiments. 

Organs  of  Respiration.— Thoite  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able m  these  organs  among  the  Falconidsp.  The  trachea  :> 
composed  of  two  membranes,  inclosing  between  them  nu- 
merous bony  rings,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  tul><* 
The  rings  are  strong  and  compressed.  The  point  of  divari- 
cation, the  cross-bone  and  bronchiee  constituting  togetUT 
the  inferior  larynx,  are  of  the  most  common  form,  bavin.' 
but  one  pair  of  muscles  attached;  and  the  voi€»,  thoti;:h 
powerful,  possesses,  as  might  be  expected,  but  little  varia- 
tion. (Yarrell.)  Fidco  musicus  seems,  however,  to  be  an 
exception,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  its  trachi  j, 
for  the  piurpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not  organ  izol 
more  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  the  singing  birds. 

Organs  of  Sense. — Touch.—lt  might  be  expected  that  i:i 
the  FalconicUe  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  lower  surface's  of 
the  toes  which  come  so  closely  into  contact  with  the  Iimh.: 
prey  would  be  endowed  somewhat  more  largely  with  the 
sense  of  touch  than  those  of  birds  which  have  no  hii'  h 
habits;  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  ColKjo 
of  Surgeons  (Physiological  Series)  a  preparation  (No.  14im>) 
of  one  of  the  feet  of  an  eagle,  with  the  cuticle  reinovcj. 
showing  the  papilloD  and  cushions  of  the  cutis  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  foot. 

Taste. — In  the  same  Museum  (same  scries,  No.  11  "^ .  > 
will  be  found  the  tongue,  laryiuc,  and  lower  jaw  of  t^.i- 
Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysa'etos).  The  tongue  is  tie-^h\ 
and  large,  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  deep  loiij::- 
tudinal  furrow;  at  its  base  is  a  series  of  small  retro^crtrl 
spines,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  che\Ton,  between  wl):<  h 
and  the  larynx  the  surface  is  studded  with  the  orificv^  •■( 
numerous  glandular  follicles:  two  rows  of  retroverted  %piiu « 
again  occur  behind  the  lar}nx.  There  is  a  row  of  gland i:  I.  r 
follicles  on  either  side  of  the  freenum  lingue,  and  a  larL'i 
cluster  of  similar  orifices  immediately  anterior  to  it  Ihe 
preparations  No.  1483  and  1484  exhibit  respectively  tin* 
tongue  and  fauces  of  an  Erne  {Halieeetus  albiciUa)^  and  the 
tongue  and  larynx  of  an  Osprey  iPandion  hali^eetus). 

Smell. — A  longitudinal  section  of  the  anterior  part  of  ilic 
head  of  the  Golden  Eagle  will  be  found  in  the  same  M  u- 
seum  and  series  (No.  1538).    The  preparation  shows  tK** 
turbinated  cartilages  and  cavity  of  the  nose,  together  wttii 
part  of  the  orbit  and  the  air-cell  continued  from  it  an\-- 
riorly,  and  situated  below  the  nose.  The  parts  are  minuti'!> 
injected,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  pituitary  membi  i*.  • 
covering  the  middle  turbinated  cartilage  is  well  displu>i<!. 
No.  1539  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  head  of  an  Eriio 
{Haliisetus    albicilla),  showing    the  convolutions  of  tl  i 
middle  turbinated  cartilages,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pi 
tuitary  membrane,  which  is  thickest  on  the  convex  or  wy 
sial  side  of  the  convolutions.    The  air-cells  in  the  super.*  .* 
maxillary  bones,   and   their    communications  with    tl.  ■^' 
which  are  situated  in  front  of  the  eye-ball,  are  well  «e«n  ii; 
this  preparation.    Bristles  have  been  inserted  into  the  1* 
chryroal  ducts,  and  into  the  common  termination  of  tS.. 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  respective  conduits  of  the  eye  m  *i 
ear  for  conducting  their  superfluous  moisture  to  the  na^.t 
passages.    An  anterior  transverse  section  of  the  head  <if  1 1  o 
same  eagle  is  shown  in  No.  1540,  which  exhibits  the  vx* 
ternal  nostrils,  the  anterior  terminations  of  the  middle  1 1  '  • 
binated  cartilages,  and  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  in  when 
bristles  are  placed ;  together  with  the  communication^  i  f 
the  maxillary  air-cells  with  the  cancellous  structure  of  tl.r 
upper  mandible.     {Cat.  Gallery,  voL  iii.) 

Hearing. — Nothing  remarkable. 

Sight. — *The  extraordinary  powers  of  vision,*  say*  Mr 
Yarrell,  'which  birds  are  known  to  exercise  beyond  a:i\ 
other  class  of  animals  are  in  no  genus  more  coiispiru  >  s 
than  in  that  of  Falco.  Their  destination,  elevating  thc-i: - 
selves  as  they  occasionally  do  into  the  highest  regions,  a/i-. 
the  power  required  of  perceiving  objects  at  very  diffen  * 
distances  and  in  various  directions,  as  well  as  thie  rapid-  • 
of  their  flight,  seem  to  render  such  a  provision  nece»^^r\ 
The  eyes  of  birds  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  th  ^^ 
of  quadrupeds,  and  exhibit  also  two  other  peculianti* ». 
The  one  is  the  manupicim,  a  deUoate  mambnne  •hutag  sx 
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Ray,  m  his  •  6vnop6is,*  follows  Willuehby,  and  botb  Ray 
and  Willughby  place  the  Cuckoo  after  their  Diurnal  Birds 
of  Prey  and  immediately  before  the  Nocturnal, 

Brisson*s  third  order  consists  of  birds  with  a  short  and 
crooked  beak,  and  the  first  section  contains  the  genera 
Epervier  (Hawk),  Aigle  (Eagle),  and  Fou/oz/r  (Vulture). 

Linneeus  makes  his  first  order,  Accipitres,  con&ist  of  the 
genera  Viiltur,  Falco,  Strix,  and  Lamus,  The  genus  Ftilco 
contains  the  elements  of  the  different  branches  of  the  family 
of  FalconidUe, 

Without  entering  into  the  methods  of  Buffon,  Schoeffer, 
and  Scopoli,  we  proceed  to  that  of  Latham,  who  made  the 
Accipitres  his  first  order  of  Terrestrial  Birds,  containing 
the  genera  Vulture^  Falcon^  and  Owl. 

Pennant  makes  the  Rapacious  Birds  (his  first  section) 
consist  of  two  genera  only,  viz.  Falcon  and  Owl. 

M.  de  Lac^pdde  placed  the  Birds  qf  Prey  (his  seventh 
order)  at  the  head  of  his  second  Division  of  Birds.  His 
genera  are  Vvltur,  Gvpaetos  (Griffon),  Agittla,  Astur, 
NisuSt  ButeOt  Circus^  Mtlvus,  Fddco^  and  Strix  (Owl). 

M.  Dum^ril  divided  his  first  order,  Bapaces,  into  three 
fiimilies ;  the  first  Nudicolles  or  Ptiloderes,  consisting  of 
the  genera  Sarcoramphus  and  Vultur  ;  the  second  Ptumi- 
colles  or  Cruphoderes,  containing  the  genera  Oriffbn,  Mes- 
soger,  Aigle,  Base,  Auiour,  and  Faucon;  and  the  third 
the  Nocturnes  or  Nycterins  (Owls). 

Blumcnbach*s  first  order,  Accipitres  (Birds  of  Prey,  with 
strong  hooked  bills  and  large  curved  talons,  a  membranous 
stomach,  and  short  csBca)  consists  of  the  genera  Vultur, 
Falco,  Strix,  and  Lanius. 

Meyer*s  first  order,  Bapaces,  is  dinded  into  two  suborders: 
first,  the  Scleropteree,  or  Diurnal  Birds  qf  Prey;  second, 
the  Malacopteree,  the  Nocturnal  Birds  qf  Prey. 

The  third  order  of  lUiger,  Baptatares,  is  composed  of 
the  Noctumi  (Strix),  the  Accipitrini  (Falco,  Gypogeranus, 
Gyjpaetus),  and  the  Vulturini  (Vultur,  CJathartes). 

Cuvier  divides  his  first  order  (the  Birds  of  Prey)  into 
Diurnal  and  Nocturnal.  The  first  are  subdivided  into  the 
Vultures  and  the  Falcons  (Frico,  Linn.),  which  last  are 
separated  into  the  Noble  Birds  qf  Prey,  or  Falcons  pro- 
perly so  called  (Falco  of  Bechstein),  comprising  the  genera 
Faucon  (YvAvo)  and  the  Ger/aults  (Gyr-falcons,  Hiero/alco 
of  Cuvier) ;  and  the  Ignoble  Birds  (^  Prey,  consisting  of 
the  Ragles  (Aquila  or  Brisson),  which  are  subdivided  into 
the  Eagles  properly  so  called  (Aquila  of  Cuvier),the  Aisles- 
Picheurs  (Fishing  Eagles,  with  comparatively  long  wings, 
Halifpetus  of  Savigny).  the  ^o/ftt/^arcf;  (Pandion  of  Savigny), 
the  Circaetes  (Circaetus,  Vieillot,  Jean  le  Blanc,  &c.),  the 
Caracaras,  (Polyborus,  Vieillot,  and  Ibycter,  Vieillot),  and 
the  Harpies  or  Fishing  Eagles,  with  short  wings,  (Harpvia 
of  Cuvier;  the  tribe  Cvmindis  of  Cuvier;  the  Aigies- 
Autours  (Morphnus  of  Cuvier,  Spizaetos  of  Vieillot)  ;  the 
Autours  (Astur  of  Bechstein,  Dsedalion  of  Savigny) ;  the 
Milans  (Milvus  of  Bechstein,  Elanus  of  Savieny);  the 
Bondrees  (Pemis  of  Cuvier,  Honey  Buzzard) ;  tne  Buses, 
Buteo  of  Bechstein ;  the  Busards  (Circus  of  Bechstein) ; 
and  the  Messager  or  Secretaire  ( Serpen tarius  of  Cuvier, 
G}gpogeranus  of  lUiger). 

Vieillot  divides  h»  first  order,  Accipitres,  into  the  Diur- 
nal and  Nocturnal  tribes,  making  the  first  tribe  to  consist 
of  three  families;  1st  Vautourins,  among  which  he  places 
the  Caracara;  2nd.  Qypdetes;  2xA,  Aectuitriris,  &ms\A\ing 
of  the  genera  Aigle,  Pugargue,  Baliuzard,  Circaete, 
Busard,  Buse,  Milan^  Elanus,  Ictinie,  Faucon,  Physete, 
Harpie,  Spizaete,  Asturine,  Epervier, 

Temminck's  first  order,  Bapaces,  comprises  the  genera 
Vautour,  Catharte,  Gypaete,  Messager,  Fttucon,  Chouette, 

Mr.  Vigors  thus  arranges  the  Falconida. 
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De  Blainvtlle  divides  the  Rapiaiarei  into  the  Diurnal 
and  the  Nocturnal.  The  former  he  divides  into  tl)e  An>?' 
malous  (the  Secretary,  Serpentarius) ;  and  the  Normal 
(Falco,  Linn.). 

M.  Latreille  separates  his  first  order  of  terrestrial  birds 
(Bapaces)  into  two  tribes— the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal. 
The  first  contains  two  fsmilies:  1st,  The  Vautourins  (Vul- 
tures) ;  2nd,  The  Accipitrini,  The  latter  eonsists  of  the 
genera  Aigle,  Pygargue,  Balbuzard,  Harpie,  Aigle-Autour, 
Asturine,  Messager,  Autour,  Epervier,  Elane,  Milan,  Bon- 
dree,  Buse,  Busard,  Faucon,  Gerfault, 

C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Prince  of  Musignano),  in  his  '  Tabella 
Analitica,*  divides  his  '  Ordine '  Accipitres  into  the  *  Fa* 
miglia  Vulturini,*  and  the  '  Famiglia  Bapaces.*  These  last 
he  separates  into  the  i)iurRt,  with  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  '  Occhi  nei  lati,'  and  the  Noctumi,  with  eyes  in  llie 
face,  *  Occhi  sulla  fitccia.'  His  diurnal  rapacious  birds  con- 
sist of  two  genera,  viz.,  Gypa'etos  and  Falco.  The  latter 
comprises  the  following  sub-genera:— i^^io,  Haliaetos, 
Pandion,  Falco,  Astur,  Milvus,  Elanus,  Buteo,  Circus. 

M.  Lesson,  in  common  with  other  zoologists,  separates 
his  first  order,  the  Birds  of  Prey,  Accipitres,  or  Bajnices, 
into  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal.  The  first  embraces  three 
families :— 1st,  The  Vultures;  2nd,  The  Falcons,  or  Faiat- 
nid€e,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  Noble  Birds  of  Prey, 
viz.  the  genera  Falco,  Hiero-Falco,  Physeta,  and  Gamp- 
sonyx;  and  the  Ignoble  Birds  qf  Prey,  viz.  the  genera 
Aquila,  Halimetus,  Pandion,  Circdetus,  Caracara,  Harpya, 
Morphnus,  CynUndis,  Astur,  Nisut,  Milvus,  Ictinia,  Elanus, 
Nauclerus,  limis,  Buteo,  Circus.  3rd,  The  Messagers,  or 
Serpentarii,  consisting  of  one  genus  only,  Serpentarius,  the 
Secretary  Falcon. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana)  remarks  that 
in  contemplating  the  diurnal  birds  qf  prey,  arranged  by 
LinnsDus  under  the  genus  Falco,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  two  typical  forms  in  the  Toothed-billed  Falcons 
and  the  Sparrow-hawks,  Their  peculiarities,  he  adds,  did 
not  escape  the  notice  even  of  the  earliest  svstematic  vritenb, 
and  the  modems,  he  observes,  have  only  confirmed  the 
justness  of  the  distinction.  But  with  regara  to  the  remain- 
ing groups,  he  states  that  much  diversity  of  opinion  stiU 
exists;  noi  indeed,  as  regards  the  leading  divisions,  for 
here  likewise  the  antients  had  long  ago  anticipated  our  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Eagles,  Kites,  and  Buzzards.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  these  groups,  taken  per  se,  that  any  doubts 
can  attach  on  their  respective  peculiarities,  but  rather  as  to 
their  relative  rank  with  those  that  are  considOTed  typical. 
Theso  doubts,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  can  only  be  solved 
by  analysis ;  and  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  diT 
ficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  materials  in  our  museums, 
and  other  causes,  he  has  been  induced  to  dissent  from 
several  modem  writers  upon  this  &milv.  He  admits  that 
it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  tne  various  forms  of 
which  it  is  composed  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  a  circular  succes- 
sion of  affinities;  but  the  true  series  of  the  secondary 
groups,  among  themselves,  has  not,  he  asserts,  yet  been 
made  out:  he  adds  however,  that  the  inability  to  sUte  in 
what  way  the  falcons  or  hawks  form  their  own  respective 
circles  cannot  militate  against  the  belief  that  such  is  their 
true  distribution.  *  It  remains,  therefore,'  continues  Mr. 
Swainson, '  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  to  believe  that  the  three  remaining  divisions, 
namely  the  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  Eagles,  form  one  circular 
group,  independent  of  their  affinity  to  the  two  former.  The 
true  Buzzards,  of  which  the  Vulgaris  and  the  Lagopus 
may  probably  be  types,  are  slender  long-winged  birds;  the 
bill  is  small,  short,  and  considerably  curved :  in  this  struc- 
ture they  agree  with  the  tme  fiucons,  yet  they  are  well 
known  to  be  distinguished  ttom  them  by  wanting  the 
toothed-bill,  and  by  the  shortness  and  graduated  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  exterior  quill-feathers.  Now,  if  Nature  bad 
proceeded  in  a  simple  course  from  the  buzzards  to  the  fal- 
cons, we  should  have  had  birds  uniting  the  distinctions  of 
both  variously  modified.  Both  these  groups  being  com- 
posed,  in  their  typical  examples,  of  slender  long-winged 
birds,  with  short  bills,  any  species  exhibiting  the  reverse  of 
such  characters,  and  intervening  between  the  two  ibrms, 
would  certainly  appear  anomalous,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
simple  series  of  affinities  being  aimed  at.  Yet,  that  such 
birdis  are  to  be  found,  even  among  the  few  that  we  are  sub- 
sequently to  notice,  is  unquestionable.  Let  us  then  take 
the  Buteo  borealis,  which,  as  being  more  allied  to  the  fal- 
cons than  to  the  kites,  may  be  considered  an  intenrening 
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fonn  betwMH  tae  BuUo  vulgarit  &nd  Fbleo.  We  here  see 
»  large-sized,  heavy  bird  nttn  shortened  winn.  not  react- 
ing to  mora  than  half  the  length  of  the  taQ;  wtiile  the  elon- 
gated bill,  unlike  either  that  of  Buleo  or  Palco,  obviouslj 
assimilates  to  that  lengthened  form  which  belongs  to  the 
eagles.  Now,  upon  the  aupposition  that  a  bird  so  con- 
Btructed  is  intended  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  Buleo 
and  Faleo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  formei  with 
the  Bogle*,  the  singularity  of  its  structure  is  no  longer  nir- 
prising :  but  if  wa  consider  it  with  n  simple  reference  to  the 
passage,  between  Buleo  and  PjIco,  we  ore  almost  tempted 
to  suspect  that,  in  this  instanoe,  a  real  latlu*  has  been 
made.  While  upon  this  subject  we  may  cite  an  acute 
obsertation  made  by  Prince  C.  Bonaparte,  that '  the  Bnrealia 
is  almost  as  much  an  Aitur  of  the  flrat  section  us  a  Buteo;' 
a  proof,  at  least,  that  its  affinities  to  Aattir  and  to  the  aber- 
rant easles  adjoining  that  group  have  not  escaped  obserra- 
tion.  Our  idea  that  the  buiEarda  are  truly  united  to  the 
eagles  is  still  fiirlher  slren^hened  by  the  Buteo  pleroclei, 
Temra.  "  •  *.  In  this  species  the  wings,  as  in  Buteo,  are 
remarkably  long,  but  the  bill  is  so  considerably  lengthened, 
that  were  we  to  judge  alone  from  Ibis  member,  we  should 
have  no  scruplo  in  pacing  the  bird  among  the.^^'ffv.  On 
the  other  hand,it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  every  group, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  denomination,  when  perfect, 
contains  a  representation  of  the  other  fbur,  united  to  a  form 
peculiar  to  itself,  so  we  might  naturally  expect  that  one 
division  of  the  buzzards  would  represent  the  true  eagles. 
To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  the  resemblances  above 
stated  are  those  of  analogy  or  of  real  affinity,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  strict  analysis.  Now  this,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  done,  at  least  ft-om  toe  resources  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  We  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
cite  the  above  ficts,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  birds 
themselves,  as  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of  amicholo- 
gists  to  a  further  investi^tion  of  the  subject ;  they  will,  at 
feast,  show  that  our  opinion  on  the  unity  of  the  three  aber- 
rant groups  is  not  entirely  without  founaation.  Mr.  Swain- 
son  coDsiders  the  relative  value  of  the  whole  group  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Vultur  or  Strix  in  its  own  order,  and  to  the 
ftmilies  composing  the  Ratoret,  Qrailatoret,  and  Natatore*, 
and  he  contemplates  the  five  principal  divisions  as  genera, 
arranging  the  subordinate  forms  as  tui-genera ;  but  in  con- 
sidering the  five  forms  of  the  Faleordda  as  genera,  rather 
than  sub-families,  he  guards  himself  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  may  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  minor  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  able  orni- 
thologists who  have  investigated  tliis  ftmily,  are  either 
trivial,  or  that  they  deserve  not  to  be  brought  immediately 
before  us.  On  the  contrary  he  recommends  to  others  the 
plan  adopted  bv  himself,  viz.  the  minute  enamination  of 
every  change  oi  structure,  and  the  assembling  together  in 
minor  groups  such  species  as  agree  in  certain  peculiarities. 
Further,  he  would  proceed,  in  certain  cases,  even  to  im- 
pose a  name  upon  such  groups,  but  in  a  flunily  already  so 
crowded  by  generic  names  he  considers  it  essential  to  pre- 
serve a  distinction  between  groups  of  unequal  value ;  and 
not  lo  elevate  siib-eenera.  or  forms  of  transition,  to  a  rank 
they  do  not  hold.  Milvago,  POlyboru*,  Daplriui,  and 
Jhycier.  are,  unquestionably,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  latter 
description,  each  confined  but  to  one  species,  and  lie  says 
that  he  has  another  of  the  same  natural  group  in  his  cabinet, 
equally  deserring  a  patronymic  name.  By  regarding  these 
as  penera,  each,  as  he  thinks,  is  made  equivalent  to  the 
whole  genus  of  typical  falcons ;  whereas,  by  representing 
them  as  lesser  variations,  which  he  considers  them  in  truth 
to  be.  the  student  immediately  perceives  that  their  atation 
is.  subordinate. 

The  genera  into  which  Mr.  Swainaon  divides  the  Wsfco- 

nida  are  FaU^,  Aedpiter,  Buteo,  CymiwUt,  and  Aqmta ; 

and  he  gives  the  followins  table  as  the  concentration  of  his 

remarks  in  reference  to  the  sub-genera  of  Fitleo ;" 

1.  Typical  group. 

altiSta.  FdoooldK 

iPre^mineDtly    typical;    bill) 

Faltxt.        .     {    acutely     toothed;     wings>  Falco. 

\     pointed,  rather   long.         ) 

a.  Sub-typical  group. 

{Wings     shorter,     rounded  ;| 
tarsi  with  entire  tmnsvene)  AccipiTbk- 
scales.  J 


3.  Aberrant  gnnip. 
ZophoUt.  Feet  short;  head  crested.        Aquila. 

{Feet  small,  very  short;  solesl 
broad  and  Qatteoed ;  outer)'  Cyhindis. 
toe  and  claw  shortest.         J 
fBill  neither  notched  or  (nor)| 
Oampwnj/x.  I     festooned;    head    small;)  Buteo. 
{     feet  strong.  J 

By  throwing  each  of  IheBo  columns  into  their  respective 
circles,  and  then  bringing  them  into  juxtaposition  (which 
he  does  in  the  work  quoted)  the  same  results,  he  remarks, 
will  follow.  Into  the  accipilrine  circle  he  admits  letinia, 
provisionally,  Accipiter  (typo),  Aitur  (Goshawks),  Haliaetui 
\H.  Pondiceriama),  and  no  more.  In  the  Aijuiline  circle  he 
retains  four  '  types,'  viz.  Pandion,  Harjtyia,  Aquila,  and 
Ibycler.  In  the  Cymindian  or  Milvine  drcle  he  places 
Polybonts,  Cymindis,  ElanM,  Naucterui,  and  Circetus, 
the  last  with  a  query,  and  in  the  cut  of  the  circle  it  is  not 
mentioned.  In  the  Buteonine  circle  Milvut,  Circut,  and 
Buteo. 

Mr.  Vigors  who,  as  we  have  seen,  flrst  proposed  the  appU- 
cation  of  tne  Quinary  Systou  to  the  Falcomda,  and  indeed 
to  the  birds  in  general,  thus  defines  the  family  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  thus  follows  out  his  arrangement ' 
Falcon  I  d:s.  (Leach.) 
Head  plumose.  Beak  strong,  hooked,  with  a  cere  at  the 
base.  NottriU  lateral,  more  or  less  rounded,  open  and  situ- 
ated in  the  <'ere.  External  toei  especially  connected  with 
the  middle  toes.  Clau>»  or  naiU  strong,  very  sharp,  very 
much  incurved,  and  retractile  :* 

1st.  Sub-tbmily,  Aqmlina. 
Beak  long,  hooked  at  the  apex  only.    Fourth  quill  the 
longest. 

Long-winged  Eaglet. 
Genera.     Ibycter.  (VieiUot) 

Beak  convex  above.  Liower  nuaidiole  notched  at  the  apex, 
and  subacute.  Cere  naked.  Cheekt,  throal  (gula)  and  crop 
(jiuculum)  featherless.     CUoBi  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  type  of  this  genus  is  Faien 
oqut/tniuof  Gmulin,  Petit  Aigie  aAmerique  ofBuffon,  and 
that  he  believes  it  stiD  stands  single  in  the  genus. 

Description.  Beak  cerulean;  cere  Boi  feet  yellow; 
orbit*  yellow ;  iridet  orange ;  body,  above,  ceerulean  ;  below, 
red  going  into  white ;  ntch  purplish  to  rufous ;  elaws  black. 
Gmelin  ^ves  it  as  the  Bed-throated  Falcon  of  Ijitbam. 

Locality,  South  America. 
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Daptrius.  (VieilloL) 

Beak  convex  above.  Lower  mandible  angular  MiHwtb, 
notched  ftt  llie  apei,  obtuw.  Cfr«  nith  scattered  haira. 
OrM;  throat,  and  crop,  featlierless.     Claa»  acute, 

'  How  far,'  writes  Mr.  ViRoni,  '  the  two  preceding  genera 
of  M.  Vieillol  are  sufficiently  dislinct  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  remainder  of  the  naked-cheeked  Eaglet,  il  is  not 
fbr  me  to  liaiard  an  opinion,  without  the  opportunity  of 
more  accurate  examination  of  Ihe  birds  than  is  at  present 
within  our  power,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
than  a  mere  description  affords  us.  It  would  appear,  liow- 
ever.  that  one  eroup  at  least,  that  of  Ibycter,  is  sufficienlly 
distinguished  from  the  other  Fitlconida  with  the  naked 
checks,  by  the  difference  of  its  food  and  habits.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  Europe  of  its  mild  and  gentle 
manners  and  vegetable  food  have  even  induced  some  natu- 
ralists to  refer  it  to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds.  I  have  strong 
doubts  indeed  whether  the  birds  that  compete  this  genus 
may  not  belong  to  quite  a  distinct  station  from  Iho  present, 
and  be  referrible  to  one  of  those  groups  which  1  have  else- 
where observed  to  be  wanting  among  the  Birds  of  Prey,  to 
perfect  that  chain  of  affinities  which  is  to  be  found  com- 
plete in  all  the  other  orders.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at 
present,  to  come  lo  any  decision  on  the  subject.  While  our 
material*  for  classification  are  so  scanty,  the  most  that  is  in 
uur  power  is  to  conjecture  the  place  which  more  perfect  in- 
formation  will  enable  us  lo  a&si^n  any  group  hereafter-  For 
Ihe  presentwemayleave  the  genus  before  us  in  that  siln- 
ation,  between  the  Vultunda;  and  the  Falconidm,  which 
they  have  hilherlo  been  generally  supposed  to  fill.' 

Example,  Daptrius  ater. 

Detenplion.—hlack  with  bluish  reflections;  tail  white 
at  its  base  above,  and  rounded ;  heak  and  claim  black ; 
cere  blackish  ash,  space  round  the  eyes  naked  and  of  a 
Ileah-colour ; /e«(  yellow.  Lengtli  from  14  to  IS  inches 
French.  This  is  the  Iribin  mnr  of  Vieillol,  and  the  Cara- 
cara  noiV,  Falco  aterrimut,  of  Temminck.  Locality,  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  H.  Leiton  notes  it  as  probably  a  genus  for 
suppression 


P^IyboruB.  (Vieillol.) 

fteak  compres-icd  above.   Lower  mandible  entire  and  oh- 

•re  rovi'i'iil  ui;h  hnirs.  lar.^;  rheekt  and  throat  fea- 

Ci-op   ui,uUy.     Example,  Pu/i/borut  Branlienn*, 


iraalian  Caraeara 
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PiJuboru*  vtiigarii.  VieiUot     The  J 
Eaqle. 

We  select  Mr.  Bennett'*  Description  and  general  history 
of  ibis  species  as  the  most  complete.  Afler  giving  lira 
generic  cbaracteia.  and  ulweriiu^  that  the  wiun  nearly 
equal  the  tail  in  length,  that  ihey  aru  of  a  rounded  form 
with  the  third  and  fourth  quills  luugesl ;  that  Ihe  le^  are  ra- 
ther long,  naked,  and  reticulated,  3iid  the  claws  of  moderate 
length  and  curvature,  but  with  little  aculCDCss  or  power  iit 
grasping,  the  last-named  author  thus  proceeds: — *  In  the 
Brazilian  Coracara  the  wliole  upper  surface  of  the  head 
is  black,  with  the  feathers  slighlly  elongated  backuarda. 
tuid  capable  of  being  partially  elevatud  in  the  shape  of  a 
pointed  crest.  The  entire  neck  is  of  a  light  bruwnish  gray, 
which  also  forms  the  ground  colour  on  the  hreaet  oijd 
shoulders,  but  with  the  addition  on  these  parts  of  nunxc 
reus  transverse  wavy  bars  of  a  deeper  brown.  Nearly  alt 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  tolerably  uniform  shade  uf 
blackish  brown,  with  the  exception  ofllie  lail,  which  is  at 
the  base  of  a  dirty  while,  with  numerous  narrow,  IraiiivciM-. 
undulated  bands  of  a  dusky  hue,  and.  in  its  teiminal  ihiril. 
black  without  any  appt'srance  of  banding.  The  beak  u> 
horn-coloured  at  the  lip  and  bluii^h  at  the  base ;  the  iiu 
liszel ;  the  cere  and  naked  cheeks  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  le^ 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  Such  at  least  are  the  euluur* 
of  Ihe  living  specimen  in  Ihe  Sociuly's  gnrden.  Sev«r<il 
changes,  however,  lake  place  in  the  plumage  of  the  bird  aa 
it  advances  in  age,  and  ihese  are  well  illustrated  hy  an  e\- 
tensive  series  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  inBruton-Mrett,' 
— now  in  Leicester  Square.  '  Sugreat  in  fact  is  the  varinuun 
of  colours  in  this  species  that  scarcely  any  two  descriptions 
of  it  correspond  throughout,  and  the  figures  by  which  it  has 
been  illustrated  differ  from  each  other  even  more  renuik- 
ably  Iban  the  descriptions  by  which  they  are  accompanied.' 
(The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  tlie  Zoological  Society 
delineated,  vol.  ii.) 

The  same  author  observes  that  Marcgrave  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Europe  thu  name  of  Caracara,  the  Miliar 
appellation  of  the  bird  in  Braiil,  derived  fium  its  huarx.- 
and  peculiar  cry.     Bui  although  M.  Cuvier  regards  Uarc- 

Save's  Caracara  as  identical  with  the  species  described  by 
r.  Bennett,  the  latter  remarks  that  both  the  Qgure  and 
doacription  ore  so  much  at  variance  with  it  that  ho  feeU 
himself  compelled  to  adopt  in  preference  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Lichtenslein,  founded  upon  the  original  drawinit. 
that  they  belong  lo  a  totally  different  bird.  Mr.  Bcnneti  i> 
conseiiuenlly  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  the  true  Carj- 
cora  beyond  the  year  1784,  when  a  figure  and  deacriptiun 
were  puhllshed  at  Vienna  by  the  younger  Jaoquio,  fr»ni 
his  father's  papers,  under  the  name  of  FaJeo  ekeriiemi- 
These  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent species.  The  principal  differences  between  ihem  con- 
sist, he  states,  in  the  markings  on  the  hreasl  and  neck, 
which  in  the  figure  are  more  longitudinal  than  transveix- ; 
and  in  the  very  awkward  foreshortening  of  Ihe  beak,  «  hirh 
completely  distort*  its  natural  ibrm.  The  former  appears, 
from  the  specimens  in  the  Society's  Museum,  to  be  one  of 
the  distinctii'e  marks  of  the  young  bird.  Cuvier,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Rigae  Animal,  observes  that  the  Faleo  chrri- 
u-ay  of  Jarquin  may  be  nothing  but  a  variety  of  age.  Mr. 
Bennett  then  notices  the  very  complete  description  of  the 
adult  Caracara  in  D'Azara.  According  to  this  author,  the 
full-grown  bird  measures  21}  inches  in  length  and  Si)  in 
the  expanse  of  the  wings.  Its  colours  agree  wilh  the  de- 
scription above  given,  excepting  that  the  flrat  six  quiil-fea- 
tiiers  of  the  wings  are  while,  marked  with  rays  and  spots  of 
btown,  and  become  blackish  lowotds  the  point ;  Ihe  back  u 
transversely  rayed  with  brown  ond  white,  the  latter  predo- 
minating on  its  upper  half,  and  vice  veriS;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are  traversed  by  dusky  lines  mixn] 
witli  a  larger  proportion  of  while;  the  cere  is  of  on  orsn^ 
hue ;  and  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  «lmost  white. 
This  description.  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  very  nearly  coin- 
cides wilh  that  of  M.  Cuvier,  taken  from  specimeiu  in 
the  Paris  Museum,  and  wilh  the  figure  of  one  of  iheae  spe- 
cimens given  by  M.  Vieillol  in  his  '  Galerie  des  Oiieaux ;' 
and  Mr.  Bennett  then  rofera  tu  the  figure  given  by  M.  Spix 
in  bis  '  Birds  of  Brazil,'  as  the  young  of  thLs  speciea,  which 
resembles  M.  Vieillol'a  in  iU  form,  except  thai  the  legs  are 
longer  and  thicker,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  raach  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lail.  In  colour  il  is  rather  of  a  darker 
brown,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Siicicly's  spei-inien 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sennetl ;  the  ttuoal  is  light  brown  uuiead 
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lu  ViU,  \»  addi,  is  mora  compraai^d  than  that  QtPmtim^ 
iU  acrotarna  are  scutellated,  aod  the  4Ui  (|uill  IsathAr,  aa 
in  Il4iliceetu9,  ia  the  longeitt  It  thus  aianda,  ia  tha  opiaio^ 
of  Mr.  Vigors,  oaculant  between  the  two  grottoa*  Fv  tb» 
cU*icripiion  and  natural  history  of  PaA^ion  Maliwtwa  M« 
Bald  Buzzard,  vol.  ill  p.  316. 

The  last  grott]p  of  the  Fiihing  Eogk^  aoewrting  %>  Hr. 
Vigors  ia  comprised  in  the  genua 

Haliflsetna  (Savigny). 

Beak  convex  above.  NoitriU  lunulated,  tananavene.  Care 
sub-hispid.  Tarn  ianiplumed.  Acrotmrgia  scutelUted. 
Toes  free,  the  external  toe  versatile.     Clotty  unequal. 

Mr.  Vigors  notices  the  diffeience  of  this  form  from  Ptmdion 
in  the  structure  of  the  nails  and  the  more  oompreased  cul- 
men  of  tho  bill ;  in  the  torn,  also,  which  have  the  aerotarsia 
scutellated  and  are  feathered  half  way  below  the  knee. 
There  are  several  species;  for  instance,  F.  leueocephalu^ 
P.  aibicilioy  R  Pondicerianus,  F,  blagrus,  P.  voci/er, 
&c.,  &c. 
Example,  Halittetus  leucocephalus. 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  our  example,  it 
may  bo  necessary  with  Mr.  Bennett's  assistance  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  which,  as  he  observes,  has  existed  in  the 
synonymy  of  Haliepettis  albiciUa,  the  difference  of  the 
colour;}  of  the  plumage  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth 
having  induced  authors  to  record  it  under  several  distinct 
names.  Three  of  these  were  almost  universally  admitted 
till  about  2G  yeara  ago^  when  the  result  of  M.  F.  Cuvicr's 
observations  on  tha  individuala  kept  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  led  him  to  uniU  Fftimf  o$i(/ragui^  albicauduM,  and 
albidlla  of  Gmalin under  ona  name:  aubsequent  inauiry  has 
confirmad  thia  conolusion.  In  tha  earlier  stages  of  life  the 
beak  of  H,  albiciUa  ia  of  a  bliush  horn-colour ;  its  head  and 
neck  deep  brown;  tha  plumage  above,  brovniah-black  mixed 
with  whitish  or  ash-eoloured  spots  on  tha  back  and  tail. 
In  this  state  it  is  Faloo  oss(fragus  of  systamatists.  About 
the  third  or  fourth  year  the  head  and  naek  become  ashy- 
brown;  the  beak  gradiMilly  changes  frona  l^uish  to  pale- 
yellow,  the  white  spota  on  tho  back  vanish,  and  the  tail 
becomes  uniformly  grayish- white.  It  is  now  Pbleo  albicau- 
dus  of  Gmelin,  Petit  Pugargue  of  Bu£fon,  and  the  Lesser 
White- tailed  Eagle  of  JUatham.  In  its  fifth  year  it  ia  come 
to  maturity,  and  the  change  is  complete.  The  head  and 
neck  have  little  of  the  brown  tinge  led,  the  back  is  through 
out  of  a  dusky-brown  intermingled  with  ashy-gray,  and  the 
tail  is  quite  white.  In  this  its  perfect  state  it  is  Falco 
alhicilla,  the  Grande  Pygargue,  the  White-tailed  or  Cine- 
reous Eagle,  In  all  the  stages  of  this,  The  Great  Sea  Eagle, 
which  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of  Northern 
Asia,  the  cere  and  naked  parts  of  the  legs  are  yellow ;  the 
under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  upper, 
and  more  thickly  interspersed  with  pale  cinereous  spots; 
the  claws  are  completely  bUck.  {Gardens  and  Menagerie 
of  the  Zool.  Soc.  delineated,  vol.  ii.) 

We  now  return  to  HaluBetus  Uitcocejifialus,  the  Sea 
Ka^lp,  Bald  Eagle,  White-headed  Eagle,  the  symbol  of 
the  United  States  of  Amorica. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  remarks,  that  in 
tho  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  there  ia  little  la  distinguish 
this  species  from  tho  Great  Sea  Eagle.  M.  Vieillot,  in- 
deed, following  the  example  of  Daudin,  has  united  tbe 
White-headed  EagU  to  the  list  of  synonyms  of  the 
Great  Sea  Eagle.  *That  such  a  uniefi,'  writes  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  is  founded  upon  insufficient  data  is  proved  by 
the  gradual  development  in  the  bird  under  consideration  of 
a  character  which,  after  a  certain  age,  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  the  remainder  of  its  tribe.  This  character  consists 
in  the  pure  whiteness  of  its  heed  and  neck,  from  whence  it 
has  derived  the  poj^ular  but  inappropriate  title  of  the  Bald 
Eagle,  by  which  U  is  most  commonly  known.'  The  young 
are  clothed  at  first  with  a  thick  whitish  or  cream-ooloured 
cotton-like  down,  and  they  become  gradually  grav  as  the 
development  of  the  true  plumage  goes  on.  In  tne  third 
year  tne  white  may  be  traced  upon  the  head,  neck,  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  these 
parts  become  completely  white,  or  sometimes  tinged  slightly 
with  cream-colour.  The  eye,  which  is  at  first  hazel,  changes 
to  a  brilliant  straw-colour  as  the  head  whitena  (Wilson). 
'This  account  of  the  metamorphoses  in  colour  of  the  white- 
headed  sea  ea^le,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, '  derived  firom  the  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  accurate  author  of  the  Amenean 
^hrnithology^  baa  been  in  a  ^reat  meaaure  ye^ ified  undc( 


(HU  «v«k  ipapaetian  » flw  iinaiiaii  nnm  baiueM^  wkich 
aeiiiai9a4  &r  atfwaral  yaaM  in  the  peaaeaaiatt  of  Mr.  Hi>okat> 
kefosa  it  waa  pra«enUd  by  him  to  tha  Sactaty. 

•  Pilling  i^  aonaidarahba  |Mt*of  the  ti»a  it  waa  ngardad 
an  tha  Cammtm  ^10  Xagkp  and  il  waa  not  until  ita  gradiMl 
cbfMlg^  ol  plumaaa  bad  at  leagih  nodaTad  obvioaa  iu  true 
character,  that  it  was  ascertained  to  be  in  reality  a  diatmrc 
8pMeoiaa>  Tba  fame  error  appaara  frequently  ta  have  aaiatcd 
witb  aagard  W  it;  and  M.  Taoaminok  abiarves  that  tha 
oojiy  mark  of  distinction  that  can  ba  traced  in  it  until  it  has 
aswiiart  tba  adnU  oolamtaff,  oonsials  in  tba  aovewhat 
greater  lan^  of  ita  laiL  Ho  might  however  have  adfUil 
ita  sotfJlar  siaei  which  ia  probably  ona-iaurth  lass  than  iImi 
of  tba  preoeibug  bird,  at  tha  aama  age  and  tindav  atmu^r 
oiroumslaiMcaa.  From  tbaabsaryaaioaawbiah  we  bava  been 
•i>abled  to  make  upon  tha  aabieal.,.  wa  ahaukl  ba  led  to  Ci»n- 
eiud^  that  tha  paciad  in  whiah  it  attaioa  ita  fall  growth  and 
parfiiQt  eoLouring  ia,  in  thia  canntry  at  laaat  and  in  eaptivit  v« 
two  ot  tbvaa  yeara  longer  than  that  stated  by  Wilsm.  I  a 
ita  immalura  aUte,  thai  ia  to  lagr  abeut  tbe  tbifd  year,  the 
upper  parte  af  tba  bead  and  body  asKbfbit  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  dirtgr  whita^  tba  saparale  fbatben  having  a 
gronnd  of  tbe  latter  oolonr»  and  being  deeply  tipped  and 
broadly  hanad  along  tba  oentae  with  tha  farmer.  Th<* 
auill^MthaBi  and  prinumy  wing^overta  are  bkck,  with 
tnetr  shafts  of  a  pale  brown ;  tha  aeeondary  ate  considerably 
lighter;  and  tba  tail,  which  prqjecta  in  a  trifling  degree  !>•- 
yond  the  extremitiea  of  the  wings,  is  brown  on  the  outer 
quills  and  of  a  mixed  white  and  bream  on  tbe  inner.  Tho 
itfider  aurfiu»,  aa  far  backwards  aa  the  middle  of  the  belU. 
ia  of  a  mueh  hghter  shade  than  tba  upper,  being  of  a  d^.i 
white,  with  numerous  broad  streaks  of  pale  brown.  In  the 
posterior  part  it  ia  of  a  deep  brawn,  tbe  Ibathers  being  oni? 
slightly  margined  with  white.  A  similar  hue  prevails  on 
the  upoer  parte  of  the  legs,  which  are  plumed  somewl^it 
'  below  the  knees.  The  beak  is  of  a  dusky  brown ;  the  crrv 
and  lega  of  a  golden  yellow ;  the  iris  somewhat  lighter ;  ani 
the  talona  deep  blaokish-brown.  The  latter  are  lun^. 
strongly  curved,  of  conaiderahle  power,  and  extreme! v 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  Aill-grown  bird  measures  upwards 
of  three  feet  in  length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  more  than 
seven  in  the  expanse  of  ita  wtnga»  Its  beak  is  changed  tu  a 
bright  yellow ;  and  ita  liead,  a  greater  tf  less  proportion  ««f 
the  neck  Caceording  aa  tha  bird  is  more  or  less  advanced  iu 
age),  and  tba  entire  tail,  are  become  perfectly  white.  An 
analogous  ebaoge,  aa  we  have  beloie  seen,  takaa  pUcc  in 
the  plumage  of  the  preceding  apeeiea;  but  the  head  »i.  1 
neck  of  that  bird  always  retain  mare  or  less  of  a  brown i^li 
tinge,  seldom  changing  fully  into  grey,  and  never  turnu^j 
completely  white.  These  observations  have  been  ma.ic 
upon  numerous  individuals,  many  of  them  placed  for  ujh 
wards  often  years  under  the  eyes  af  various  scientilic  i  h- 
servers:  their  accuracy  may  therefore  bo  regarded  as  u  »- 
questionable.  The  reinainaer  of  tbe  plumage  in  tlii!»  ^uw 
is  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  Rtron^lv  coi.- 
trasted  with  the  head  and  tail.  The  colour  of  the  Icjrs  ft^t, 
and  talons  remains  nearly  the  same;  but  the  iris  gi-ue:.;'v 
continues  to  assume  a  lighter  and  a  lighter  hue.  The  e\vv 
it  should  be  observed,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  head.  an. J 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  ti..- 
cheeks,  are  directed  forwards,  so  as  to  form  with  them  1 
considerable  angle.' 

Habits,  Foody  Jkeproduction.^The  reader  will  find  m  ti.r 
article  Bald  Bubzard  an  account  of  the  robberies  O'Ui- 
mitted  by  the  Bald  Eagle  on  the  latter:  nor  are  its  on*  ..f 
plunder  confined  to  that  bird,  for  it  will  rob  the  vultures 
and  even,  in  hard  times,  make  them  disgorge  their  cattv  n 
to  satiate  ita  appetite.  According  to  Audubon,  it  ^  i". 
strike  down  a  frwan  and  other  aquatic  birds,  and  now  T^u^ 
then  procure  fish  for  itself  by  pursuing  them  in  shall,  u 
creeks;  it  also  devours  young  pigs,  lambs*  fbwns*  au.l 
putrid  fiesh  of  every  description.  Niagara  is  one  <>t  i'« 
favourite  haunts,  where  it  watches  for  the  swollen  carr-i«««»* 
that  the  cataract  has  nreeipitated  down  the  falls.  \Vj:^..n 
saw  one  seated  on  a  dead  horse,  keeping  a  whole  th.«k  .  r 
vultures  at  a  distance  till  it  liad  satisfied  itself;  and.  ... . 
another  occasion,  when  many  thousands  of  lree-><|uirr. .» 
had  been  drowned  in  their  migration  across  the  Ohn>,  ar  1 
had  collected  hosts  of  vultures,  the  sudden  appearanrv  •  t  a 
Baid  Eagle  sent  them  all  oflf;  and  the  eagle  kept  sole  p^  ^- 
•ession  for  many  days. 

Benjamin  Franklin  thus  apeaka  of  thia  emUem  of  1X10 
United  Sti^  of  Ameiica:^'  For  my  pait,  I  waab  tlm  BaM 
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ticnUted.  Tbei  eaort,  toe  external  toe  conneetcd  wita  (he 
mkld!eone  at  ibo  oase.  Clairi  abort,  aubequal.  Tlib 
eenus  is  founded  upon  tha  ncll-kiiowii  Jean  le  Blane  of  ibo 
Buropean  continent,  Falra  brachydactylia  of  Wolff,  Faico 
Gallicui  at  Omelin.  Aquilollo  of  the  llaliaoi.  Here,  Hr. 
Vigon  obsenes,  we  find  the  exterior  loe  united  to  the 
middle  ^>y  a  short  mombrane,  which  is  the  coao  indeed  in 
Uie  greater  portion  of  Ihc  family,  while  in  the  two  Utter 
genera  tlie  toes  arc  all  divided  to  the  origin. 

Detcription. — Cire/relu*  brackydaeiyltiM  is,  according  to 
Temninck,  Iho  Faleo  braehydacli/lat  of  Wolff;  -Aquilaora- 
cAydactyla  of  Mey^r;  Falco  Galticus  of  Gmclin;  Faleo 
leueoptiiot  Beehstein ;  AquiUi  leucamphoma,  Borhh.  Deut, 
Om.;  Le  Jean  le  Blanc  of  Buffon  and  the  FieneU  ({eno- 
rally;  At ^le  Jean  Ic  Blanc  of  Tcmw\ac'\t;  Falea  Terzo  tt 
Aquila,  Stor.  deg.  Ucc ;  and  Kurzsehiger-Adler  at  Meyer. 

Old  Male. — Heacl  very  Inigo;  below  the  eye*  a  ipace 
clothed  with  white  down;  summit  of  ihe  head,  cbecki, 
throat,  breast,  and  bully,  while,  but  variegated  with  a  few 
spots  of  hriBht  brown ;  6aek  ami  coverit  of  the  wings  brown, 
but  the  ori(;in  of  all  the  feathers  of  a  pure  while;  tail 
square,  gray-brown,  bnncd  with  dctpcr  brown,  white  below 
larsi  long  and  ^ayish-blue,  as  are  the  loei;  beak  black 
cere  bluish ;  ins  yellow ;  length,  two  fee'. 

Femalt. — Less  while  than  llio  male.  The  head,  the  neck, 
the  hrcaxt,  and  ihc  belly,  are  marked  with  nuraurous  brown 
spots,  which  are  very  much  approximalud. 

Young. —  Ufiper  j-arl*  darker,  but  ihc  origin  of  the 
feathers  pure  white;  Ihroal,  breasl,  and  ticHi/,  at  a  red- 
brown,  hlUe  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  while;  bands  on 
the  tail  nearly  iropcrritptible ;   beak  bluish ; /r^/ greyish- 

Food  and  Beproduction. — LizariU  onil  serpents,  to  which 
it  gives  Iho  preference;  rarely  birds  and  dumeslir  poultry. 
Tlio  wW  is  built  on  the  highest  trees,  and  Ihe  ogsfi  are  — 
or  three  in  number,  of  a  lustrous  grev,  and  s pollcss. 


tlru)  ud  ftul  Df  Oh 
Loealilij.—The  ^reat  fir  U 
lite  north  of  Europe ;   no 
Wriuul ;   raio  in  France 


of  Iho  easlern  parrs  nl 
in  Germany  arid  Swii 
—  ■-  Holland.    (Tern- 
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mmck.)  IVince  Bonaparte  note*  it  as  rather  rara  dmt 
Uonie.  Culiiuel  S}kes  notes  it  among  the  birds  of  tbe 
Dukhiin  (Dcecan) 

Dr.  Smith's  Circa'itui  pectoralii,  which  undergoes  man* 
changes  uf  plumage  before  il  arrives  at  malurity  (sue  Suulu 
Afriean  Musetim  nnd  Colaloijue),  is  staled  tZool.  Prue, 
April,  1833)  to  be  synonymous  with  Circ.  Ihoraeinia  uf 
Cuvier. 

Mr.  Vigors  next  proctieds  to  the  true 
Aquila  (of  Auihors). 

Beak  subangular  alxive.  Niistrih  rounded.  C*t»  inb- 
hispid.     Tarti  plumed  to  the  loei'. 


f 


Mr.  Viiprs  obsenes  that  tlio  protlominant  mark  of  di-- 
tiuclion  in  this  genus  is  the  tarti  being  re.-ithimd  tu  :U 
toes.  The  cutmen  of  Iho  bill  appeiirs  also  to  difft-r  Imm 
that  of  iho  other  m^les  in  being  mote  angular.  The  spo-.i-^ 
Aquila  heliaca  of  Savigny,  F<Uco  chnjKict't,  and  >■.;.■, 
ttteciui  of  Linneus,  Falco  bellicoiut  of  Daudin,  m  iih  wnie 
others  lalcly  made  known  to  us,  belong  tu  the  g  mip  nU  rh 
contains  the  most  powerful  birds  of  the  family. 

F.xamptc,  Aquila  c/irytaetot,  the  Gidden  Kmlt.  .'.ilUr 
of  Ihe  Germans,  Eryr  .ve/;/n  of  the  aniient  Ciin  h. 
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puent  ▼eunau  of  their  liaibi,  had  hitherta  Mitanlly  beMi 
ranked  among  the  bnizuds ;  illhoueh  from  the  description 
of  the  courageous  habits  of  the  Baeha  Rdeon,  the  on);  one 
veil  knowa  of  the  grouo,  doubU  had  been  expreised  of  the 
propriety  of  ranking  tnem  with  that  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors 
suggested  the  aubramlly  of  Baglei  as  a  more  ap;»'opriate 
Blalion  for  them;  where,  unltea  br  maio'  imparlant  cha- 
racters to  i^inifiDn,  they  appaTeotly  led  on  by  the  length  of 
their  tarti  to  the  genus  Limnaeiut  ('Mematre  of  Sir  S. 
Raffles,'  Append.,  p.  64B)  and  others  of  the  long-legged 
Eoffler,  llie  three  species'  of  the  groun  were  exhibited, 
their  reneral  similarity  in  colour  and  naiVings  pointed  out, 
and  uieir  spedDc  differences  explained.  These  consist 
chiefly  in  size,  Htemat.  kolotpilut  being  (ms-third  smollei 
than  H.  Bacfta;  while  H.  und^latut  (which  is  2  feet  7 
iiicbcs  in  lencth)  considerably  excaodB  tha  latter.  Thv 
flnt  is  gutted  all  over  the  body,  the  second  only  on  the 
abdomen,  while  the  third  is  marked  Wy  spots  eo  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  by  ocelli  bearing  an  undulated  ^tpearanoe 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  breast  also  being  crossed  by  undu- 
lating yiun'fP.  A  speoimen  of  H.  unduialut  was  afterwards 
(January,  1 B3S)  exhibited  drum  Mr.  Hodgson's  Nepaul  col- 
lection. It  ngised  accurately  with  that  which  had  been 
Creviously  exJiibited,  except  in  size;  the  prcwRt  specimen 
eing  about  i»io-third  longer.  From  this  difierence  in  sin 
it  was  oot^ectursd  to  bo  a  female.  Oelonel  Sykea  identified 
a  apociraen  shot  in  tlie  Dukbuii  (Decoan)  witli  Hiemo- 
tomii  Baeha.  (Zool.  Proc.) 

Deicription  af  H.unduiatttt  (male  and' female  probably). 
Back  and  ningt  intense  brown ;  head  crested,  tlw  feathers 
white  at  the  base,  of  a  dork  brown,  nearly  approathing  t« 
black  at  the  end,  the  hind  ones  being  margined  with  a  light 
rufous  band  at  the  apex.  Tbe  tdag-covert*  near  the  carpal 
joint  deep  brown,  marked  with  small  wbite  Boots;  qmll- 
ffothert  fuscous,  darker  at  the  apex,  and  morkea  with  while 
towards  the  bniie  of  the  interior  web ;  the  cera,  base  of  tin 
6«(U,  and  legt,  yeljow;  elaiet  blark.  (Vigors,  is  Qould' 
'  Century  of  Birds  from  tbe  Himalava  Mountains.'} 


llrimiurDii  gsdnlatiu,  ftom  (b 

Short-willed  Eagles. 
Harpy ia.  (Cuvier.) 

D-ak,  alKive,  convex.  Upper  mandible  slightly  toothed. 
Nii/ilrili  semilunar,  transverse.  Tarsi  elongated,  tocv 
Rlronit.  feathered  at  the  base.  Acrolartia  scuteilated. 
Clntn  long,  very  strong,  acute. 

Mr.  Vij-urs,  in  ploring  Haryyia  next  to  Aquila,  obserTM 
that  the  former  wjuals  the  Utter  in  siie  end  powers  of 
li'Hiy,  Its  larti,  he  remarks  are  strong,  thick,  partly 
jilumed,  with  scuteltated  acrotartia.  The  narew  are  elon- 
gated, apparently  MmiluDV,  and  plwed  tnosmrsely  on  the 
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txre.    The  npper  maudibU,  he  addi,  teent  to  ban  a  noteh 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  tnio  Faiconi.    The  type 

is  Falco  imperiw*  of  Shaw, 

This  po«cr{\il  bird  is  the  Grande  Home  d'Jmeriqut  af 
the  French,  Aqaila  eoronada  of  the  Sjpaoisb,  Faleo  dt- 
ilrvctor  of  Daudin.  Aigle  detlrucleur  of  Sonnini,  Ortmd 
Aigle  de  la  Guiane  of  Mauduyt,  Harwia  dettrurlor  of 
Cuvier.  Mr.  Vigors  states  with  truth  that  much  confusioa 
has  arisen  as  to  the  synonyms  of  this  bird,  and  even  as  to 
the  characters  of  the  fCBnua.  Mr.  Bennett  haa,  in  our 
opinion,  well  cleared  this  confusiou  away,  and  we  therefore 
select  bis  synonymy. 

*M.  Temminck.'  says  the  last-mentioned  loologiat  {Gar- 
iUa$  and  Sienagene  q^  tht  Zoolagieai  Society  delineated, 
vol.  iLX  '  the  latest  writer  on  this  magnificent  bird,  uiai- 
tively  denies  its  identity  with  the  Vuitttr  harpfia  of  iJa- 
nauM,  and  tb*  crowned  eagle  (Ku/tur  mronaliai  ut 
Jocquin,  an  the  singular  ground  that  those  names  indicato 
a  smaller  bird  with  longer  and  more  slender  legs.  Now 
Linnvue,  who  borrowed  his  original  description  of  llu 
harpy  from  Bernandee,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  that 
writer,  that  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  common  lam;  and 
Jacouin  slates  bis  bird  la  liave  measured  f\ill  two  fi.'et  and 
a  half  in  height  in  its  natural  sitting  posture,  and  almost 
two  inches  in  the  diameter  of  its  legs.  Ii  is  impossible  to 
read  the  descriptions  of  Hemandet  and  Jacquin,  making  in 
tbe  case  of  the  former  some  little  allowanca  for  exaggera- 
tion, without  feebng  a  conviction  that  they  both  refer  to  the 
bird  now  under  cimtideration.  That  of  the  tatter  author  io 
parliculaK  is  admirably  ebaraclerislio.  Linuaui  origiDally 
founded  his  species  oil  the  indication  given  by  Hemaikdes 
in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  '  System'  bo  suegesled  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  a  bird  seen  by  a  friend,  probably  a  pup  J. 
in  the  Royal  Honagarie  at  Madrid,  which  there  is  esi^ry 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  description  given,  to  have  been 
just.  It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  edilton  of  his  immcrla] 
work  that  he  introduced  a  slight  confuiioB  by  adding  lo 
the  citation  from  Hernandet,  to  the  account  himithed  by 
bis  friend,  and  to  some  particulars  extraated  from  Jacquin  s 
then  unpublished  dwcription  of  hit  supposed  species,  a 
synonym  from  Harcgrav^  which  can  alone  justify  M.  Tcm- 
minok's  criticism.  Wa  rastoie  without  tie«iteti»ii  both 
these  synonyms  of  linnsus  aoid  Jacquia,  excluduig  only 
from  the  twelfth  edition  of  tbe  SyHema  Nature  tlte  re- 
ferences to  Marcgrave  and  hn  copyists.  With  the  I'WfMr 
karpipa  of  Linneus  and  the  f^milur  coronatui  of  Ja(X|iuo 
are  neoeiearily  included  among  the  synonyms  of  the  Uarpy 
eagle  the  Puico  karm/ia  and  the  Fako  J^uim  of  Cuitliri, 
by  whom  tlie  trivial  name  aosicnvd  by  Jaoquin  to  hii  binl 
was  changed  on  account  of  its  introduction  into  a  genus  m 
which  that  appellation  was  pre-occupied.  In  Ihc  year  1 7  7S, 
Mr.  Dillon  observed,  in  the  Henanrie  of  Baeii  Reiiru  at 
Madrid,  a  species  of  eagle,  whteh  he  imagined  to  be  '  an 
Hndescript  kind  n(4  taken  notice  of  by  Liunnus.'  Thw 
bird,  which  lie  figures  in  his  Travels  through  iipain  under 
the  name  of  the  Cretled  Falcon,  is  e\idently  of  the  same 
spocios  with  the  liat^y,  although  the  represeBlatioD  ii 
rudelv  executed,  sud  in  some  respects,  as  for  example  lb* 
length  of  the  beak,  grot^  caricatured.  We  ought  almiMt 
be  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  specimen  seen  by  biin  was 
identical  with  that  described  by  Liunnus  from  the  same 
menagerie  twenty  years  before,  were  it  not  that  the  latter 
bird  is  expressly  called  Mexican,  while  that  of  Mr.  DiUou 
b  slated  to  have  come  from  the  Osracss.  For  this  n-asm 
Dr.  Latham  introduced  it  into  hi*  Synopsis  QmIu  tfa«  nam* 
of  the  Caraeea  Falcon. 

'  Gmolin.  quoline  from  Latham,  soon  after  latiniied  its 
fonner  name  into  Faleo  erUtatui,  and  this  may  lhen-f,ire 
be  added  lo  the  synonyms  of  our  bird,  of  which  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's was  the  first  published  ligute.  The  next  orrirmal 
describer  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  was  Mauduyt,  who  also  re- 
garded his  specimens  as  nondeso-ipt,  and  gave  tliem  iho 
name  of  Grand  Aigle  de  la  Guiane.  from  Ihe  counirr 
whcnoe  they  were  obtained.  To  these  birds,  which  f.irmei'l 
part  of  Ihe  coUection  of  tlie  Paris  Museum,  Daudin.  in  hu 
Ornithology,  published  in  1800,  applied  the  scientific  ap- 
pellation of  iWco  deetniclor;  and  tbe  names  given  by 
these  two  writers  have  been  generally  adopted  ca  tbe  coii- 
it  of  Europe  as  Ihe  only  ones  certainly  a]^ticable  to 
the  species.  U.  Soimini  acems  doubtful  whether  i>r  iiui  lu 
regard  the  two  specimens  dasoribed  by  him  oa  dtiiuict 
^dea,  and  Dane*  the  ona  Aif^  dettntoleur,  and  iba 


!•'  A  L  l'> 

Kloriihnus  (Ciivicr.) 

Jieali  convex  above ;  noitrili  elliptical ;  larti  elmDleil, 

raiher  slender;  aerotartia  sciilellaiiid ;  loei  nillier  sliori; 

Mr  Vigors  obnerve  ■,  tlial  this  genus  difTers  from  Harpt/ia 
in  its  more  slender,  li!^f;tlici)cd,  and  scuiclUicd  lurii,  nnil 
tlic  comparative  ireakncss  of  its  loe^  It  is  separated  into 
turo  sections,  as  Iho  larti  arc  plumed  or  otlierwihe ;  among 
tlic  former  M.  Cuvier  arranges  Falconet  occirilalit,  nrnittut, 
and  (i/6«ic«ntof  Djudin.andF.mncu/ociof  Vicillot ;  among 
tlio  latter,  P,  Gvianennt  of  Daudio,  and  F.  Urubitinga  of 
Gmutin.  Spizaitu*  of  Vieillof  corresponds  wiili  this  group. 

Tarsi  naVcd. 


of  l^tliam.  UruHlinga  of  Marc;^Te,  WiUugbby,  Ray,  and 
otliors.    The  following  is  Willughby'a 

Detcrijition. — Tins  binl  is  likcaneagleofibo  bigness  of  a 
goose  of  six  months  old.  It  hath  a  thick  hooked  black  beak ; 
a  ycUoivish  Ekin  (cere)  about  the  nosthrils ;  great  s|iarklitig 
aquiline  eye«;  a  great  head;  yellow  legs  and  feot;  fnur 
Icies  in  each  foot,  disposed  after  tlie  naual  manner ;  crooked, 
loofc,  block  lalons ;  largo  wings ;  a  broad  (ail.  It  is  all  over 
covered  vith  dujky  and  blackish  foatheis;  yet  the  wings 
are  waved  wiih  ash-colour.  The  tail  is  nine  inches  long, 
white  for  six,  the  end  fur  three  inches  bein^  black;  how- 
lioit  in  the  very  tip  there  n  again  a  little  tvhilc. 

S  of  the  year. — Blafkish  yellow  below;  tho  centre 


of  each  foather  marked  with  bla^kislt  brown  tcar-liko 
throat  and  cheeks  with  brown  strim  on  n  whitish  gi 
Lnralily,  Itraiil  and  Guiana,  where  '  '  * ' '  '  ' 
on  inundated  places 


HivtinllbelarMiinilii 


Tarsi  feathered. 

Example.— MorjtAniM  occijiilalu,  Fii/m  oecipilaiit  of 
Daudiri,  L'Aigle-aalour  noir  huppi  if^/H^iw,  and  Hup- 
part. 

Detr.riplinn. — Size  ofa  crow ;  black,  with  a  long  crest  or 
inft  dependant  from  the  occiput;  tarsi,  edge  of  uie  wine, 
wd  band*  on  the  uil,  wjiiiisli.    t<9Ciilil}'>  Aflica, 


llmd  ihd  tin;  or  MorpbBii  e«l|ilt*Ul. 

Cymindis  (Cuvier). 

Eriik  convex  above;  nottrilt  nearly  closed,  rimifurm; 
lani  short,  iwmipalmatcd. 

DiHtinRUinhed  by  iheir  short,  half-plumed,  and  tcIm-o- 
hi'i'd  fnrfi,  and  n)oic  particularly  by  their  noairil'i  Ih-iiii; 
iH-arly  closed,  and  beanng  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  slit 
OT-  channel. 

Acrotarsta  aculellated. 
Example.— Cynund't  hamatu*  Fii}co  hamatut  of  Hither. 


H«<l  iiiJ  ra.l  I>rC;iiiiiKlii  CnyL-imun^ii. 

Asturina  (VieillolJ. 
Bfiik  convex  above ;  nostrils  luDulaio ;  tarsi  aiiovt,  some- 
whai  blender;  ci«r»  long,  very  auule. 
K\ai[iple,  Asturina  ciiierea. 

DficripUon. — Bluish  ash-eolour;  whilisli  bands  on  the 
uu(br  pure  of  the  body ;  tail  Iraverscd  by  two  black  stiipcs, 
white  at  the  point;  beak  blue  belov;  cere  blue;  feet 
itlluw.     ZocaWy,  Guiana. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes,  that  it  is  among  these  shorl-fcinged 
Eniilfs  that  the  grealeat  dilticully  prevails  in  deciding  on 
ihcir  immediate  trinities.  Being  for  the  must  part  extra- 
European,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  general  esamina- 
lion,  their  manners  also  being  but  liliia  noted,  and  the  cha- 
racters on  which  wa  depend  tur  forming  our  decision  re- 
cpt^'tmi;  their  atbnities  being  for  tlie  most  pari  passed  over 
111  the  dcicnplionB  given  of  them,  it  is  only  by  conjecture 
lliai  we  can  assign  them  a  place  in  lite  ^i-'neLal  iirrange- 
niviil.  Of  (his  nature,  he  remarks,  is  the  );cuiis  last  dc- 
"  nlieil.  The  same  difficulty,  he  odds,  extends  to  several 
<-iher  described  species  of  the  Fttlctmidee,  which  appear  lo 
l"iu  [()  bulonj^  lo  the  ^toaft  of  short- irin-ied  Eagles,  al- 
ilii'i^h  ihey  have  been  a^si);ne<l  a  diffiirciit  locality  by  ihc 
ai.!liuis  who  have  described  them.  Among  these  is  Ihe 
F'l/nj  Bficka  uf  Daudin,  which  has  beoa  generally  ranked 
'>''^iiy\ie  Baziards.  Its  short  wingA  and  lengthened  bill, 
ll"■^^.■^er,  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  lobrin|<  it  among 
t^L-  iiruseiit  };roup  of  \.\ie  Eagles ;  and  its  habits,  as  de- 
!-'iilii'd  to  him  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
<'l  i-^ly  obsMving  them  in  the  Island  of  Java,  where  the 
l>:iit.  ure  by  no  means  uncommon,  do  not  in  any  respect 
'  irrcspond  with  tlie  Buzzard  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors  would 
pl;i'-e  II,  togutherwith  F.  albidut  of  Cuvicr,  near  those 
•ilH^ics  uf  the  genus  Cymittdi*  which  are  distinguished  by 
i*  C,  No.  617. 


of  Horsfield  (Zonl.  Res..  No.  6,  Pl.Cul.  134),  F. 

Temtninck  (PI.  Col.  l-.i7),  and  F.  atricajiflus  of  Cuvicr 
(PI.  Col.  79.)  These  appear  lo  be  strongly  allied,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  if  not  to  appertain,  to  the  lii;fore- 
mcntioned  genua  Morjihnus.  P.  tijranniis  of  Prince  Hasi- 
miiian  (PL  Go\.  73)  beats  also,  Mr.  Vigors  thinks,  a  stroni; 
similitude  to  the  same  group,  though  partially  dill'ering  In 
external  cliaractcrs. 

2.  Sub-family  Acnjntrina  (Hawks), 

Beak  short,  hooked  ^om  lliu  base;  wiugt  short,  fourth 
quill  longest. 

'The  short  wings  of  the  last  groups,'  write*  Mr.  Vigors, 
'lead  us  to  the  present  division  of  Hanks,  all  of  ivhicli,  a 
considerably  cxlenfive  tribe,  are  cliai'acierizi.-il  by  their 
wings  extending  no  further  than  two-thirds  of  the  e^lent  of 
their  tail.  The  fuurlh  quill-feather  is  the  lun^csl,  Ihe  II  rst, 
second,  and  third,  graduaUy  exceeding  each  otlier  in  length. 
In  this  division  we  may  observe  that  the  upper  mandibic, 
though  not  furnished  with  distinct  teeth  like  tlie  true 
FiUcong,  has  Ibe  &stoon  or  prominence  that  pinerally  sup-' 
plies  its  place  more  strunt;  and  angular  than  is  usual  among 
these  trilies.  In  some  of  ihe  Accij  itres  thin  Is  parii'  ulurly 
distinguishable.  The  sub-family  wc  have  ju-t  ({uiiied  in- 
cludes all  the  birdsof  the  present  family  in  which  the  beak 
is  straight  at  the  base,  and  hooked  only  at  the  apex.  We 
now  enter  upon  the  first  of  those  groups  where  Ihe  bill  is 
curved  from  the  ba-^e,  a  character  that  extends  llirciii;h  the 
remainder  of  the  Falcmidie.  It  may  be  obser\'od,  llint  this 
character,  which  thus  separates  the  family  into  two  depart- 
ments, was  equally  noticed  as  a  moik  of  distinction  ba- 
twcen  the  species  known  to  the  aniients.  Pliny,  apparetilly 
referring  to  it  as  a  hne  of  demarcaiion  between  them,  di- 
vides the  group  into  his  two  departments  of  Aquitcr  and 
Aecipitret.  It  is  from  adopting  the  same  views  rrapecting 
Vol.  X.— 2  A 
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Ihe  family,  that  M.  BrisMin  iiulituted  bis  two  leading 

divisions,  to  which  ho  assigned  correspondiog  denomiaa- 

Dffldalion  (Savigny). 

Beak  !shorl ;  tarsi  maderale ;  acrnlartia  reticulaled ;  type 
F.  enchinniitti  of  LinniBUB,  and  F.  meianopt  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  adopts  l))e  name  which  was  conferred  by  M. 
Savigny  on  the  whole  of  the  sub-family,  for  the  present  di- 

Examplo.  Decdidion  tne!anopt. 

Description. — (Adult  malel  while,  flamed  with  black  on 
the  neck  and  breast ;  back,  in'iigt,  and  tail,  deep  black,  the 
last  witha  white  stripe,  and  terminated  with  while;  there 
arc  dots  of  iho  same  colour  on  the  coverts  of  the  vringt; 
cere  and  tarsi  reddish.  Localily,  Guiana.  The  form  may 
be  i  II  usl  rated  by  iho 


Uud  uiil  bu4  or  DadjlLoB  uchimuna. 
Astur  (Bechstein). 

Heak  short ;  nottriU  suboval ;  larti  moderate ;  acrotartia 
Eculellalcd. 

Mr.  Vit'ora  observes,  Ihat  Astur  is  a  lilla  which  has  been 
applied  to  (be  whole  group,  but  which  may  bo  conflncd  to 
fliose  whose  tarsi,  moderate  in  length,  have  their  ucrntarsia 
sculellaled  or  covered  with  broad  and  even  scales.  He  con- 
siders our  European  spccicf,  Faico  paitimbaritts  of  Linntous, 
OS  the  type ;  lo  which  may  Le  added  F.  Novte  Hollandia  of 
Latham,  and  a  considerable  nuinber  of  correspond ing  species 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

EKamplc,  Atlur  p'llumbaria*. 

Dfcriplinn.— Tim  is  the  Autour  and  Atour  of  the 
Trcneh;  Atlorr  (Ziiian.)  and  Girifalco  (Bonaparte),  Spar- 
viere  da  columbe  and  Sj  arviere  Terzuolo  of  the  Italians ; 
Grosser  neifeilter  Faick  and  Ilunerhabickt  of  Ibo  Ger- 
mans ;  (Jijthawk  of  the  modL-rn,  and  Uebog  Marthin  of  the 
aiitiunt  BrilLsh. 

A  full-gruwn  female  measures  from  twenty-three  to 
tventy-four  inches  in  leii).'th ;  thu  males  one-fourth, 
nnd    sometimes    one-third    less;     but    when    adult,    llio 

Clumojce  is  nearly  similar.  The  beak  is  hurn-colour  or 
liiisb-bloek ;  the  icru  and  iridcs  yellow;  the  lop  of  the 
head,  the  whole  of  the  buck,  upper  surface  uf  the  winus, 
and  loil-fualhor^  dark  grcyii^h-brown :  in  females  the 
culuur  iuclinca  to  clove-brown ;  Ihe  upper  surface  of  the 
■ait-ieathets  barred  with  darku  brown ;   *  band  pauing 


over  the  lore,  eyca,  cheeka  and  ear-coverti ;  the  lu^  of  iha 
Dcck,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thiuhs,  nearly  wljtte,  wiih 
fpolB,  transverse  bars,  and  undulating  lines  of  dtlll  black  ; 
under  lait-covcrts  while ;  lore,  cheeks,  and  ear-eovena, 
greyish-brown,  forming  an  elongated  dark  patch  on  ihe 
side  of  the  head;  the  legs  and  Iocs  yellow;  the  dawi 
black. 

Young  birds  have  the  beak,  cere,  and  eyoa,  nearly  (iciilar 
to  those  of  the  old  birds ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and 
ear-covcrls,  ferruginous  white,  each  feather  darker  i)i  the 
middle ;  back,  wiiiga,  and  upper  tail-covcrts,  brown,  mar- 
gined wilh  huff;  upper  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  with  five 
bands  of  dark-brown  and  four  bands  oflighter  brown,  the 
ends  of  all  the  feathers  white ;  wing-primaries  dark-bron  n. 
barred  wilh  Iwo  shades  of  brown  on  the  inner  webi ;  the 
chin,  Ihrual,  breast,  and  belly,  Rre^■ish- white,  each  feaiher 
wilh  a  tentral  elongated  patch  of  dark-brown ;  thighs  and 
under  lail-covcrU  wilh  a  dork- brawn  longitudinal  sirtak 
instead  of  a  brown  patch;  under  sur&ce  of  the  winz^ 
greyish- while,  wilh  transveree  diitkyban;  under  lurlaco 
of  the  lail-renlhers  greyish- white,  with  flve  darker  gTevi»li- 
brown  transverse  bars,  the  tips  of  all  tha  feathers  wiiiip : 
legs  and  tues  yellow-brown ;  the  claws  black )  Ihoae  of  Ihe 
inner  toe  considerably  larger  than  Ihote  of  ihe  outer. 
(Yarrell.) 

Habits,  Food,  Rejn-odiiction.~FVuia  low  and  purauet  lU 
prey  in  a  line  ader  it,  or  in  Ihe  manner  called  '  nkine,'  by 
lalconers.  If  the  same  lakes  refuse  it  will  sil  palienlly  on 
a  tree  or  stone  till  it  moves,  or  till  some  other  prey  is  ac- 
cessible. Food,  hares,  rabbits,  pigeons,  pheasaols,  grouse, 
and  parltidii^s.  Tlio  female  was  geneihlly  flown  by 
falconers  at  fur,  and  Ihe  male  at  feather ,  but  the  female 
was  also  trained  to  Iblu  the  larger  winged  same,  the  mala 
being  principally  flowii  at  partridges.  Turbervile  sayt, 
'  you  shal  not  necde  to  shew  any  other  game  to  a  gosbawkc 
for  her  first  entring  than  a  partridge,  because  in  learninR 
to  flee  the  partridge  they  prove  most  excellent;  and  the 
tlrst  yeare  you  shall  doc  best  to  flee  them  to  the  field,  and 
not  to  the  covert,  for  bo  will  they  learne  to  bold  out  (and 
not  to  turno  taylc)  in  the  middest  of  tbeir  flight;  and 
when   they  be  mewed  hawkea,   you  may  niakc  due 

what   you  will;   and  undersland  you,  thai  -'   not 

ncede  to  lake  such  pain,  nor  to  use  such  art  i.  -'ng  of  a 
goshawke  which  is  taken  a  brancher  as  with  a  Nyasie,  for 
she  will  alwayes  know  uf  her  selfu  whet  to  doe.'  (  The  Book 
0/  Fulconrie.)  Nest,  on  a  high  tree  in  the  outskirts  of  tbr 
forest;  rarely  found  in  the  interior,  except  in  those  parts 
which  arc  open  and  free  from  timber.  Eggs  tluve  or  f«ur, 
frequently  hatched  in  the  middle  of  May.  (Hcwitson,  ei- 
reliitione  Hoy.)  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  ihe  eggs  are  rare. 
and  that  the  few  which  he  has  seen  were  unifiirm  in  Mip 
and  colour,  2^ths  ini-hes  in  lenj^h  by  iHlh  inch  in  bread^li, 
of  a  pale  bluish-while,  without  any  spots  or  slrcaks. 

Lnciilit'j. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Ru'sin. 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  (Miiller,  LinniDus,  Pennant.)  Veiy 
common  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Bwitierland : 
more  rare  in  Holland.  (Tcmminck.)  Rare  in  the  soii'b 
of  England.  Mr.  Yarrell  says 'the  few  that  are  used  fr 
hawking  are  obtained  from  tlie  continent.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, wlio  kept  them  constantly  in  Yorkshire,  procun- 1 
some  of  his  specimens  from  Scotland.  Dr.  Moore,  in  hi: 
catalogue  of  Ilie  birds  of  Ucvonshirc.  says  that  tl  is  found 
occjsionallj-  in  Dartmiiar,  but  1  can  find  no  record  ot  ils 
appearance  briber  west  in  England,  nor  any  notice  uf  tl 
in  Ireland.  A  fine  adult  male  wat  trapped  by  a  gnnn>- 
kceper  in  Suffolk  in  March,  1S33;  and  Mr.  Doubledav.  (i 
Eppinjr,  hai  sent  me  word  that  he  received  a  young  \i'a\ 
from  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Belby 
that  he  bad  never  scon  a  recent  specimen  sourii 
uf  the  Tweed,  but  states  that  it  is  known  to  breed  in  Ihe 
forest  of  Rot  hie  ran  reus,  and  on  the  wooded  bank*  of  the 
Dee.  Mr.  Low  says  that  this  species  is  pretty  fluent  in 
Orkney ;  but  as  be  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  wilh  aea-bcaten 
rocks  y^ithout  sheller  or  woods,  is  there  not  reason  10 
suspect  that  Mr.  Low  was  mbtakon,  and  that  the  birds  ho 
saw  were  Peregrine  Falcons?— the  more  so,  as  tevaral 
recent  visiior"  to  these  northoni  islands  have  e" 

eeregrines   but  nri   i;nshawks.'      (British  B 
lonaparie  has  ni';<>.l  i[:e  goshawk  as  not  o 
neighbourhoud  of  lti>itie,  and  as  rare  in  that  d 
Dr.  Richardson  i.Fiiuiia  Bortali-A 
shot  in  company  with  the  female  a 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  state*  th^M 
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to  ktijr  Mtabliihtd  genus.     They  pouetii,  he  observes, 
shoitness  of  wing  which  would  incline  us  to  reter  them  t 
some  of  the  present  groups  :    but   their  upper  niandibli 
strongly  and  doubly  dcntateil.  presents  a  cbaracler  that  will 
not  admit  of  tboir  being  inptudod  in  any  of  the   forcgoini; 
genera,  in  which  tbe  mandibles  are  enlire,  or  where  the 
place  of  the  tooth  is  supplied  by  a  rounded  prominence. 
These  species  Mr.  Vigors  would  hsve  wished  to  arrange  in 
one  genus:  but  they  are  found  to  differ  in  essential  points 
whirh  bring  them  respectively  within  the  pate  of  the  ' 
conierminous  sub-families  now  under  consideration ; 
he  feels  obliged,  far  the  sake  of  perspicuity,   to  adopt  the 
following  genus  of  which  Ibe  type  is  Faico  bidentattu  of 
Latham. 

Harpagus,     (Vigors.     Bidens*  of  Spix.) 

Beah  short.  Upper  mandible  strongly  bidcntaled,  lower 
with  a  double  notch.  Tarti  moderate.  Acrotarsia  scutel- 
laled.     Third  and  fourth  quilh  longest,  equal. 

Mr.  Vigots  observes  that  (he  essential  characteristic  of 
this  Ei'oup  is  ihe  double  tooth  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
mandible.  The  wings,  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  Hawk*,  in  being  one-third  shorter  than  the  (ail,  have 
the  third  and  fourth  quill  feathers,  which  arc  the  lonccst,  of 
equal  length.  The  larti  are  of  niodcrato  length  and 
slrenglh,  and  have  the  acrotarsia  scutellated  as  in  " 
latter  groups  of  the  present  sub-family.  The  nosirih  d 
a  semicircular  form  and  the  eere  ii  naked. 


— LoDglh,  a  foot  and  some  lines  (French). 
Slate-colour  above;  throat  while;  h'easl  and  belly  red, 
undulated  with  yellowish;  lower  coverls  of  the  tail  white  ; 
tail  nearly  equal,  brownish,  barred  with  whitish. 


Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  Fhlco  Diodon  of  Tetnrainek 
is  to  be  referred  to  Ihia  genus.t 

Gampaunyx.     (Vigors.) 

Beak  short,  mandibla  entire.  Noslrili  rounded.  Wingt 
short,  second  quill  longest,  third  generally  oqual  lo  the 
second,  and  inremal  web  of  the  first  and  second  strongly 
notched  near  llie  apcK.  Tail  moderate,  equal.  Feet  mo- 
derate; tarsi  reticulated,  acrolarsia  feathered  bilow  the 
knee  to  Ibe  middle.     (Vi^rs.) 

'  The  genus  is  founded  on  a  small  and  beautiful  Hawk.' 
writes  Mr.  Vigorsin  'The  Zoolofiical  Journal,'  vol.  ii., '  which 
has  been  kindly  submitted  to  my  inspeciioii  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  one  of  the  fi^ils  of  that  k*!<>i'c»'ai>'s  exlansive 
researches  in  Bntiil.  Thia  bird  dreidedly  belongs  to  the 
Aeeipitrine  sub-family  of  the  i'!j/ro»ii^,'  but  it  is  placed  at 
that  remote  extremity  of  it,  where  the  species,  gradually 
approaching  the  Falcons,  partially  assume  some  of  their 
leading  chamclors.  It  po-tspK-cs  the  bill  of  Iho  Hawks,  and 
also  the  shortness  of  wing  which  so  slroniily  characlerizes 
them:  but  the  structure  of  llie  wing  itself  is  the  same  as 
in  Falm.  the  second  quill  feather  being  the  longest,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  these  feathers  being  marked  on  the 
inner  web  by  an  abrupt  emH^inalion  near  ikeaprr;  while 
the  tarsi  al'o  display  the  character  of  the  same  group  in 
havini;  the  acrotarsia  reticulated.  The  bird  thus  eshibila 
a  striking  modiQcation  of  form,  at  once  partaking  of  tht 
chief  of  the  respective  characters  of  both  the  Hawks  and 
Phleotu;  with  the  former  of  which  it  may  in  addition  be 

la  lidlJi^'Lr  "'■*"*•  ""' ""  '"'  ^''^  '■  •PP"I»ri*'^  lo  Beuay,  ud 
+  F«  u<  iHotiXlH  «l  Mr.  BinlB«»>(  nau  .<witfc  Ux  rwitai  1(  nfkmd 

to  ilH  lautHUu  >ori>  n  tb*  blrti  rf  WriUn  AMr>  t>r  tbU  UBkviai. 
N>tudSmUbniT.'Ti)lTU.|i.lM.    ^iu(M  nnbUti,  Ca^go  Paksa. 
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observed  that  it  agrees  in  iU  general  farm,  and  with  aom* 
of  the  latter,  particularly  the  beautiful  group  of  ferax  ea-ni- 
teteent,  in  its  colours,  and  in  the  gimaral  di*lribution  of 
them.  To  the  latter  group  indeed  it  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance, and  might  perhaps  be  referred  unconditional'-  io  il. 
could  we  pass  over  the  important  character  of  the  untottheil 
hill.' 

Description  cff  Oampiom/x  Swaintonii.  Above  cincra- 
ceous-black,  white  beneath  ;  Jronl,  cheek*,  sidts  of  the 
abdomen,  and  femoral  feathers  orange ;  a  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  brtatt. 

Beak  black.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  ashy- 
black,  spotted  with  ferruginous.  Lower  tide  and  nueh<it 
collar  white,  sparingly  variegated  with  orange.  Primuries 
blackish,  internally  margined  with  white  at  ihe  apex; 
secondaries,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous,  beneath 
white.  Tail-/eat&eri  asliv-hlack,  inlemaLly  (the  middle 
excepted)  margined  with  while,  beneath  white.  Feet  yellow. 
clous  black.     Length  of  the  body  9j  inches.     ( Vigori..) 

Locality,  Brazil.  Mr.  Vigors  says  that  the  following  MS. 
note  was  appended  to  this  bird  in  Mr.  Swainson's  boiid- 
wriling: — 'The  only  individual  of  Ibis  species  I  ever  met 
with  was  shot  on  the  Table  Land,  about  ID  leagues  in  Ihe 
interior  of  Babia.  in  a  direction  west- south -west  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Salvador.  It  was  perched  on  Ibe  trunk  of  3 
withered  tree,  apparently  watching  some  small  birds.  Tlie 
larri  an  bright  and  the  irides  hazel.' 

3rd.  SiiVftmily.  Fo/ennina  (Falcons). 

Beak  short,  hooked  from  the  base.  Wings  long.  Second 
quill  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  obsen'es  that  this,  closely  allied  to  Harpofus 
by  the  double  tooth  ou  its  upper  mandible,  is  another  group 
for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of 

lerax.'     (Vigors.) 

Beak  short,  upper  mandible  strongly  bidentated,  loner 
simply  notched.  Tarsi  moderate.  Aerolarsia  sculellalrd. 
fVings  short  Second  quill  longest,  slightly  noiclied  lurar 
the  apex. 


Whouvei,"  writes  Mr.  Vigors, '  has  seen  that  beautiful 
species,  the  smallest  of  its  race, /'Wcorirm&tcietitofLinnvu-. 
now  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  accurate  and  splendid 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Morsfleld,  will  at  once  orknowledge  iIk 

.  -ation  from  every  other  established  geous  of  iIh- 
family.  Its  upper  mandible  is  strongly  and  sharply  biden- 
tated,  as  in  Harpagus.  but  the  under  mandible  is  sim[-I.t 
notched  as  in  tbe  Irue  Falcons.  Its  wings,  sborter  than  il.c 
tail,  differ  also  from  those  of  Harpagus,  in  having  the  seconil 

'"-feather  the  longest,  thus  aniin  establishing  the  e^nitv 
le  genus  to  the  Ftileont.  The  tarsi  ore  moderate,  and 
the  aemtarsia  scutellated  as  in  the  latter  group  of  Harkt. 
From  its  thus  possessing  ehoracten  in  comnwn  with  both 
sub-ftmilies,  it  ii  difficult  to  say  to  whkh  v«  should  irftt 
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the  ofd  writers,  end  to  Sir  John  Scbriftht  as  llie  belt  of  the 
modem  lulhors  on  the  Hubjccl.  (See  Sir  John's  Olterva- 
iioni  tm  Hair/ofg.)  AW/.— On  high  ronka.  In  Britain, 
Mr.  YsrrcU  status  thai  llic  Peregrine  huilds  on  various 

Erts  of  the  coast,  morj  fi-cquenlly  in  Scotland  than  in 
igland.  The  e^gs  are  fiom  two  to  four  in  number,  about 
tnn  inches  long  by  one  inch  nnd  cj(;ht  lines  in  breadlb, 
mottled  all  over  wilt  pale  redilisb  brciu  n.  Mr.  Selhy  notices 
their  eyrie  at  St.  Abb's  Head.  It  was  from  this  locality 
that  the  Into  Mr.  Buiid  of  Nrwhylh  usually  oblained  his 
cost  of  Hawks,  for  each  of  wbirh  lie  gave  the  persons  wbo 
undertook  the  peril  of  clinibin)^  the  rock  one  guinea.  Olhcr 
localilies  for  the  nest  in  Britain  ore  the  cliDs  between  Fresh- 
water Gale  and  ibe  lighthouse  near  the  Needles.  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  where  it  \i  aiWcA  Cliff  Hawk.  Holyhead 
and  the  Great  Onne's  Head,  (Yarrclt.)  Rocky  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire.  (Pennant.)  Rocky  situntiunA  inland 
and  marine  in  Ireland.  (Thompson  iiuoted  by  Yarrcll.) 
Vale  of  Moifal  in  Dumfriesshire,  ihe  Bnsa  Rock,  and  the 
isle  of  May,  in  ihe  Forth.     (Sir  Wni.  Jardine.) 

Localilies. — All  the  mounioinoiis  countries  of  Europe, 
partiuularly  on  rooks;  very  rare  in  champaign  coiintiies; 
neTer  found  in  marshy  dL-<iricis;  abundant  in  Germany 
end  France ;  sufficiently  common  in  En;^land  and  Holland; 
Tare  in  Switzerland.  (Tcmminck.)  Shetland  Isles  where 
it  breeds;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norwav,  Lapland,  and  Green- 
land. (Yarrell.)  Uralian  and  Siberian  mountuiiis.  (Pan- 
nant.)  Dr.  Ricliardson,  who  tlesi'ribes  an  old  male  from 
Malville  Peninsula,  lal.  CS"  N.,  says  [Fauna  Bnreali-Afneri- 
runa),  '  Tlic  PcrejTrino  being  a  rare  bird  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  the  fur  countries  where  the  trading  posts  are  esta- 
blished, I  did  not  procure  a  F|>ecimen  on  the  late  expedi- 
tions; but  I  have  frequently  seen  it  whilst  on  the  march 
ncros:4  the  Barren  Grounds.  Of  the  two  specimeni  Hgured 
by  Edwards,  one  was  from  Uutlson's  Bav  and  the  other 
w'as  caught  off  the  entrance  of  Hiidaon's  Sirails.  Captain 
Parry  likewise  brought  home  several  male  and  female 
Si'ec'iniens  from  Melvillo  Pcninsulu,  some  of  which  ai 
len-ed  in  the  Brilish  Museum.  It  is  a  summer  vis 
tbe  nortnem  ^rts  uf  America,  and  frequents  the 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Arclio  Sea,  with  the  Barren 
Grounds,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  iaterior.  It  prey; 
habitually  on  the  long-tailed  duck^i  {Anas  glacialis),  which 
breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  arriviog  in 
June  and  departing  in  September.  Coploin  Parry  ob- 
yetred  it,  in  his  second  v-oyai;e,  following  flocks  of  the  sn 
hunting  on  (he  coos*,  of  GreenUnd,  near  Cape  Farewell, 
frequents  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvanit 
Ibe  winter,  and  is  celebrated  there  for  the  havoc  it  ma 
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among  the  water-fuwl,  Mr.  Ord  stales  tliat  Ibe  dii<  1 
which  are  struck  by  it  are  lacerated  from  the  neck  (•>  i< 
rump;  it  gives  the  blow  in  passing,  and  returns  to  fi- 
up  Its  bird."  Port  Famine,  slraita  uf  Maunlbaens.  i( 
tain  King.)  New  Holland.  (ViL^.^rs  and  HorsOeld.l  C.i 
of  Gviod  Hope.  (Dr.  A.  Smiib.)  Prince  BonH|>i]ric  ri'.i 
it  as  rare,  and  as  neen  only  in  winter  near  Rome,  and 
mre  and  casual  near  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Smith  (.'■"i. 
4fritxm  Mweum,  No.  94)  says  that  the  bird  so  numln-n- 
though  it  does  not  exhibit  exactly  Ihe  pKiningc  of  the  I'li 
^ne  Hawk  of  Europe,  yet  approaches  it  so  cbisoly.  ili 
It  might  be  considercil  iis  uitcmpiing  loo  great  a  refnifiii'' 
to  clasH  it  as  a  diD'ercnt  species. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  thai  Cuvicr  lias  separated  tbe  V-'l 
Ulandicus  of  Latham  from  the  rest  of  llie  tnie  Ftil--"' 
under  the  generic  title  of  Hternfatco.  which  he  char,' 
lerites  as  possessing  no  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  bm 
rounded  promincnre  in  the  centre,  and  in  which  he  ob-*'n. 
that  the  wings  considerably  full  short  of  the  tail  in  Im^' 
In  this  opinion  Mr.  Vigors  does  not  acquiesce.  He  <-i: 
examples  of  the  Jerfalcon  in  its  ditTcrent  stafies  of  RroMi... 
and  in  none  did  he  nerceiveanymalerialdilTerenceljetw.vii 
its  bill  and  that  of  tne  true  Falcon*.  He  adds-  that  he  fii  U 
much  hesitation  in  edfancini;  the  above  opinion,  nnt  ni<Trii 
on  account  of  the  known  accuracy  of  Cuvier,  but  on  arc  'i<  ■;  t 
of  some  bets  that  had  then  lately  come  to  his  knonU-'l.-' 
He  mentions  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  in  uhi'  It 
tbe  mandible  accords  exactly  with  Cuvier'sdeacrintion—'  I' 
n'a  qu'un  feslon  comme  celui  des  ignobles."  In  mv"-i..I 
specimens  from  the  arctic  regions,  however,  in  the  siiv"" 
collection,  be  found  the  tooth.  After  referring  to  il.- 
figures  ouoted  by  Cuvier,  and  their  difcrepancies,  be  in- 
quires wtiether  it  may  not  bo  possible  that  there  are  t«.i 
species.  He  cannot  think  that  the  character  itwlf  i*  v.--'-:- 
able.  or  that  Cuvicr  would  have  Hdupted  onewbich  i,)ii-t 
have  been  known  to  him  as  such,  eien  from  the  pliiie- 
'  In  no  specimen  of  a  true  falcon,' says  Mr.  Vigors.  '  bnw-  I 
seen  the  alightest  alteration  of  the  ioiith,  escept  by  acrid,  i.;.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  hint  at  i!i<- 
other  species  of  Fulfil.  F.  rhicqiin-a.  llimalnyn  M<.;iii. 
taint:  (Gould),  Deccan  (Sykes),  Soulh  Africa  (Smith),  wnn 
to  bo  the  nearest  in  tjpirnl  points  to  the  Pere^^rine  Fnli^-n. 
The  following  Falronei,  besides  F.  jrer^grinut  and  F.  rhi-- 
qtiera,  are  in  ihe  calalogiie  of  tbe  South  African  Mu^eniii  : 
biarmicii-i.  Ju;  icJiis,  rujitcolii'idet,  sulibiiti^,  and  S-m^.-:. 
saiiti .-  F.  tinnitnculut,  Me  A>«(re/,  inhabits  Asia  and  ,\frii  i. 
oa  well  as  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Ihe  Dnklimi 
(Deccnn).     (Sykes,  Abbott.) 

4lh.  Sub-family,  Buteonina  (Buxiards). 

Beak  motleratc,  hooked  (tnm  the  base.     Tin'/  equal. 

Tbe  sub'familr  of  the  Biiziurth  ajfrees,  in  the  ojiiuinn  •■! 
Mr.  Vigors  witli  the  last  in  the  length  of  the  winci.  anil 
the  bill  being  bent  from  the  baee.  and  differs  from  it  b\  n 
weaker  nnd  »omc«lint  nioie  olongsied  bill,  by  the  third  or 
fourth  qiiill-foatbcr  being  longest,  and  more  jiarticnln'h  1't 
the  abienee  of  a  looth«n  Ihe  upper  mandible.  A  gnula  i'n 
seems,  however,  as  Mr.  V  igors  oWrros,  to  soften  down  the-i' 
diRercnre^,  and  there  is  an  approximation  to  the  tcctb  of 
Ihe  falcons  in  the  first  genus  of  the  sub-fhmily. 
Ictiiiia  (Vieillot). 

BrakAmit  Upper  mandible  subderrtated,  low*r  notcbcl. 
Tarsi  slwrt  and  weak.  Acrotarsia  scutellated.  H-'ingi  long. 
Thinl  quill  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  st.ites  that  this  jnnut  is  founded  upon  tbr 
Milan  Cirtierele  of  M.  Vicillol,  and  has  a  strong  and  slii,rt 
bill,  the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  somewhat  angularly 
feslooiieil,  and  the  under  distinrtly  nolche<!.  The  naret  nr- 
ronndcd  as  in  tbe  F'llrint ;  the  iarxi  are  rather  short  anl 
feathered  below  the  knees,  and  ihe  aemlnrtia  *culella:i'  1 
The  wings  are  of  considerable  length,  extending  Ihrbrycv't 
ihe  tail ;  a  character  which  induced  M.  Vicilloi  and  oIIkt' 
to  place  the  bird  near  the  iiri'M.  Its  strong  affinity  how. 
ever  to  the  lasl  subfamily,  of  which  it  possesses  so  many  I'f 
the  characteristics,  inclines  Mr.  Vigors  to  assign  it  iti  pre- 
sent situation.  In  manners,  he  adds,  it  seems  n1«o  to  i-p- 
5 roach  the  falcons :  and  he  remarks  that  if  we  consider  the 
fitsitippi  Kite  of  Wilson  to  belong  to  the  presrtit  gmnp  (■( 
Vieillot,  of  which  Mr.  Vigors  has  little  donbt.  wo  mtut  at- 
tribute to  tbe  binl  before  us,  judging  tma  tbe  inngimiiatg 
deKiipUou  in  tlw  Jmtnean  Ornithology,  mndk  of  tbea* 
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■pirited  uid  geQeroui  (juBlitisB  which  we  admire  in  the 

epical  fToups  of  tba  fcmily. 
Example,  letinia  pimnbea.  iFaleo  pltimbeiu  of  Latham.) 
Deicnplioa. — Back  and  wingt  alnte'blue ;  head  snd  belltf 

wkitith,  spoHed  with  brown.    Iru  Bno  red. 

Haiiii.—SAid  to  tty  to  a  great  height,  where  it  remains  a 

lon^  time  poised  or  stationary,  and  cleaves  the  air  with 


ai  fl>ol  ot  letinU  plumbao. 


CircuB  <of  AuihoraJ. 

Haik  moderate.  Noetrih  aub-oval.  Tarti  dongaled. 
Acrolartia  scutallated.  Tog*  generallv  shnrl.  Third  (/wW 
longest.  Sidfci  of  the  Aead  furnished  with  a  circle  of  fca- 
Ihois,  very  like  the  capital  disk  of  the  owk. 

This  genus,  says  Mr.  Vignnt,  exhibits  still  a  tlight  ap- 
l-roximation  to  the  last  gcoup*  in  the  structure  of  the  upper 
iuan<Uble,  which  has  a  rounded  protuberance  towards  the 
ujidille,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hawki.  Thof  are  distin- 
<!Xiiiihcd  fium  the  rest  of  the  buiiardii  by  their  elevated  and 
.-.!i:[id<:r  torn,  which  are  covered  with  fcalhers  for  some 
^['occ  below  the  knee,  and  of  vhich  the  acmtartia  are  scu- 
iL'llnled.  The  naret  are  sub-ovul  and  transverse  on  the  cere, 
aiid  the  third  quill -feathers  ore  the  longest.  It  includes, 
nccutding  lo  Mr.  Vigors,  the  European  species  F.  eerugi- 
ii--iu»  of  Aldi'ovandus,  and  p.  pj/gargiu  at  Linnceus,  to 
wluL'b,  he  says,  may  be  added,  F.  acoli  and  P.  meianoleucot 
Lif  Daudin,  together  with  some  newly  described  species. 

E.vample,  Circu»  amginotus. 

Descrt/iiioa. — This  is  the  Harpaye,  Busard  Harpaye, 
and  Busard  de  Marau  of  the  French;  Faico  eailagnolo 
and  Faico  eon  la  leila  bianca  (young  birds),  Falco  atbaneUa 
'nn  il  coUare  (old),  of  the  Italians;  ScAwarls-brauaer, 
Fiich-Geyer  mil  dem  gelben  Kopf,  Braitner  rohr  Geyer, 
Uritndweihe,  Waiterweihe,  and  Siaofficeihe,  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  MooT-Buxzard,  Marsh-Harrier,  Duek-Uawk,  Harpy, 
and  jyhiU-keaded  Harjiy  of  the  modern,  and  Sod  y  gtcertii, 
of  the  anlient  British. 

ilduH  Male  (third  moult).— iivuA  bluish  black,  with  a 
•light  festoon  cm  the  eutting  edee;  cere  and  iride*  yel- 
1-jw  ;  lop  of  iho  head,  eheekt,  and  aape.ot  tiie  neck,  vel- 
lowLdh  white,  tinged  with  rufous  and  streaked  with  lurk 
brown  i  back,  wing-coeerlt,  and  lerlialt,  dark  reddish  brown 
nith  lighter  margins;  ;;riinart'e(  brownitli  black;  leeond- 
aril's  and  lail-fealhert  ash-grey. 

.Ifler  the  l/iirdmoull.—  K'iiig-eoEerls  and  lertialthecorae 
ill  addition,  partially  or  entirely  oah-grey ;  w'aig primariet 
slale-grey;  chta  and  throat  neatly  white  ;  breail  rufous, 
-  trucked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown  ;  betiy,  lhigh»,iaii 
uiiilcr  tail-coverti  raddish-brown,  each  feather  streaked 
uitii  dark  bronn;  kg*]oog,  sdender,  and  yellow;  toM  yel- 
\j\\  ;  clatDt  sharp  ana  black. 

Second  yew.— Head,  oMck,  cMt,  Bod  throat  dull  y^low, 
ttiih  an  occasional  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  cupiii, 
or  anitiiior  point  of  the  wing.     (Bewick's  figure.) 

i'uung  of  the  year. — All  the  plumage  cfaocolate  brown  ; 
fralhers  lipped  with  lighter  reddish  biowu  ;  iridss  darker 
iban  iu  the  edult ;  legs  and  feat  as  in  old  bird*.  Length 
fiom  twcnty-oike  to  twenty-three  inches,  depending  on  the 
ecs.     (Varrcll.) 

Hubit*. —  Food.  —  Reproduction.  —  The  moor-buiianl. 
wbi;ti  iu  pursuit  of  game,  Ities  low,  and  will,  so  to  apettk, 
beat  a  moor,  or  other  piece  of  Eround,  with  the  regularity 
Blini>.-t  of  B  weU-tiaiocd  poinMr.  Young  rahbils,  small 
quadrupeds,  birdf,  esp«ciall)'  wUef-bij4i>  reptijM,  toA  even 
Qfcb,  «ie  iu  piey.    Sonwlimi  it  wfll  lit  «a  tba  Lx^-oot  nn 


aston^  or  lovbush.  ^e«f.— Generally  on  the  ground,  in 
a  tuft  of  rushes,  or  coarse  gross,  or  furBe,  and  composed  of 
rushes,  or  rank  grass,  and  smnll  slicks.  I.alhBm  says  that 
it  will  sometimes  build  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree, 
but  that  Ihe  instance  is  rare.  Eggs,  three  or  four,  oval, 
rather  pointed  at  one  end,  two  inches  and  one  line  in  length, 
one  inch  six  lines  in  breadth  (Yarrull). 

Locality, — Denmark,  Niirnay,  Sweden,  south  of  Russia, 
Qenoany,  Fianca,  Uolland,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey.  In  all 
oountries  where  there  aie  mankes,  very  abundant  in  Hol- 
land ;  rare  in  the  south,  migratory  in  thu  autumn  (Tem- 
mindi) ;  common  in  llie  marslies  near  Home,  but  only 
young  binU,  and  migratory  (Bonaparte)  ;  Trah^ond  (Ab- 
bott), Gauges,  between  Cialcutla  and  Benares,  be.  (James 
Franklin).  Europe,  India,  A&ica  ((jould),  Smyrna 
(Strickland). 

Tbe  J/oorfiuxordmaybo  seen  inmost  parts  of  England 
and  W^es  &vourable  to  its  habits,  li  occurs  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides,  and  Mr.  Thompson  notes  it  as  existing 
in  several  eouiUi«9  of  Ireland  from  C^rk  to  Antrim. 

Ur.  Vigors  observes  that  Ihe  sub-femily  of  Buzxardt  is 
that  which  of  all  the  FaicotadiB  approaches  nearest  to  ihe 
Ihmily  of  the  owls  IStrigid^i.  In  their  dull  and  sloihrul 
habila,  their  heavy  flight,  and  indeed  their  whole  appear- 
ance, these  cQDtiguous  groups  evince,  he  remarks,  a  gonoia) 
MseioblanG*  indicating  a  oorre^nding  inferiority  in  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.  lliesotiE  aud 
lioDW  leztufe  s/  tbe  plumage  of  both  pre^nts  a  similar 
affinjtf',  and  be  adds  tliat  Cirait,  in  parlieular,  Auniabes 
ith  a  still  further  and  more  intimate  point  of  rosem- 
ce.  The  feathers  that  cover  tbe  cheeks  and  ear*  form, 
fft  he  says,  a  sort  of  niundcd  collar  that  rises  on  each  side 
of  the  &Qe ;  thus  exhibiting  a  conformity  to  the  disk,  or 
□ircftW  UMtUB  Iff  the  fkoe-Siathers  so  conspicuous  in  tlio 


>,  Hen  Harrier,  Mr.  Gonld, 


Speaking  of  Ci'reui  Cyar. 
in  noticing  the  Trcbixond  collection  of  birds  presented  to 
tbe  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott,  says  that 
European,  African,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  North  American 
spaoimena  present  no  specific  dilerence.  Circui  dneraemu 
lie  notw  w  Emopcao,  Indian,  and  A&ican.    {Zoot.  iVeo, 
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1634.)  In  the  South  African  Museum  will  be  found  Circi 
r-micorut  (with  habits  veiy  much  resembling  those  of  our 
Jfoor  Buxzard},  Maurm,  Stoaintomi,  Btid  Le  VaiUantii. 
In  the  BrilLsb  Museum  tliere  is  a  vory  good  scries  of 
the  Moot  Bazxard,  illustrating  the  diflcrect  changes  of 
plumage. 

Pornis.  (Cuvier.) 

Btak  moderale.  Lore  covt^red  with  Krrated  feathets. 
T'orti  moderate,  semi-plutucd.  ^erolarttii  relic ulated.  Third 
quill  lonf^est. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  PerntM  is  distiDguiahed  by  Uie 
singular  character  of  the  lorum,  that  surruundt  the  eye, 
being  covered  with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked  as  in 
the  other  FatconidtB,  ur  furnished  only  with  hairs.  In  other 
rmpects  also,  he  stales,  the  ^nua  differs  from  that  of  Buleo 
which  follows.  Its  acrotartia  are  reticulated,  and,  like 
Cireiu,  it  has  the  third  quill  the  longest.  The  naret  are 
similar  to  those  of  Buteo.  Faleo  apivurut  of  Linneeus,  the 
Honey  Buzzard,  and  a  corresponding  species  from  Java,  P. 
ptilorfiytichui  of  Temroinck,  form,  he  adds,  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus.    Example,  Periii*  apivorut. 

Oetcription.—'DiB  Honey  Buzzard  is  La  Bondree  and 
Bute  Bondree  of  the  French  ;  SVespen-Butard  of  the  Get- 
mans;  iVo(cA'^«^«r^  of  Kramer;  <8ff^-AoA  of  the  '  Fauns 
Suecira ;'  Muie-Haeg  and  3tu4e-Baage  of  Brunnich  ;  and 
Body  TTie/of  the  antient  British. 

Oid  nui/e.-~Spac«  between  the  eye  and  the  beak  covered 
with  small  serried  feathers.  Top  of  the  head  very  pure 
ashy-blue ;  upper  parts  of  the  hJdy  brown. 


\l  unequal  distances ;  throal  yellowish  white  with  brown 
■pots ;  neck  and  belly  marked  with  triangular  brown  spots 
on  a  whitish  ground ;  cere  deep  ash ;  interior  of  beak, 
and  feet  yellow.    Length  about  two  feet. 

Fema/e  and  young. — Ashy-blue  on  the  forehead  only; 
front  of  the  neck  marked  with  great  spots  of  bright  brown 
breast  and  belly  yellowish  red  with  deeper  spots  ;  undei 
surface  of  the  t>ody  otten  whitish  with  reddish  brown  spots. 

Young  qf  the  year. — Cere  yellow;  iW*  bright  brown; 
head  spotted  with  white  end  brown ;  under  part  of  the  body 
reddish  while  with  great  brown  spots  ;  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  bordered  with  reddish.  (Temminck.) 

Habile — Fi>Dd  —  Reproduction.  —  The  Honey  Buxxard 
feeds  on  field-mice,  moles,  mice,  hamsters,  binL,  reptiles, 
wasps  and  other  insect:!.  (Temminck.)  '  Examinations,' 
saya  Mr.  Yarrel  in  his  'British  Birds,'  'have  usually  proved 
the  food  to  have  been  the  larvie  of  bees  and  wasps,  to  obtain 
which  the  receptacles  containing  them  are  scratched  oul 
and  broken  up  m  the  manner  described  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine.*  In  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Hon^  Buiiard 
kept  in  confinement,  I  was  told  that  it  killed  and  ate  rats, 
as  well  as  birds  of  considerable  size,  with  great  ease  and  good 
appetite.'  The  same  author  records  that  the  stomach  of  a 
specimen  killed  in  the  norlh  of  Ireland  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast,  lonlained  a  few  uf  the  larvn  and 
some  fragments  of  perfect  coleopterous  insects  ;  several 
whitish  coloured  hairy  caterpillars;  the  pups  of  a  species 
of  butterlly,  and  also  of  the  six-spot  hornet  moth.  Wil- 
lugbby  BB.ys,  '  In  the  stomach  and  guts  of  that  we  dissected 
we  found  a  huge  number  of  green  caterpillars  of  that  sort 
ca]li-d  Geomelree,  many  also  of  the  common  green  caterpib 
lata  and  others.'  White's  specimen  had  in  its  stomach 
limbs  of  frogs,  and  many  grey  snails  without  shells.  Wil- 
lugbhy  says  that  it  runs  very  swiftly  like  a  hen.  Vieilbt 
slates  that  it  seldom  flies,  except  from  one  tree  to  another, 
or  from  bush  to  bush,  and  then  always  low,  and  that  it  runs 
on  the  ground  with  great  ranidity  like  the  common  fowls, 
A'eil  on  a  lofty  tree  m  a  wood  or  forest  White  mentions 
one  on  a  tall  slender  beech  near  iha  middle  of  Selbome 
Hanger.  Willughby  says,  '  It  builds  its  nest  of  small  twigs, 
laying  upon  them  wool,  and  upon  the  wool  its  eggs.  We 
saw  one  that  made  use  of  an  old  Kile's  nesi  to  breed  in, 
and  that  fed  its  young  with  the  nym^jAi?  of  wasps;  for  in  the 
nest  we  found  the  combs  of  wasps'  nests,  and  in  the  sto- 
machs of  the  young  the  limbs  and  fragments  of  Wasp-mag- 
gots.  There  weie  in  the  neat  only  two  young  ones,  covert 
with  white  down  apotled  with  black.  Their  feet  were  of  a 
pale  yellow,  their  bills  between  the  nostrils  and  the  head 
white.  Their  craws  large,  in  which  were  Lizards,  Frogs, 
&c.  In  thecropof  oneofthemwe  found  two  Luard*  entire, 

*  UdMH  W  tb>  ■amlcn  of  Uw  Birwieluhu*  NilnnlMi- Clib)  Sfptambw, 
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with  their  heads  lying  towarda  the  bird  s  moulb,  as  if 
they  sought  to  creep  out'  The  same  author  tays  that  the 
:^s  arc  cinereous,  marked  with  darker  spots.  The  egg 
nentioned  by  White  was  smaller  and  not  hi  round  an  thun.' 
of  the  common  Buzzard,  dolled  at  each  end  with  ktnall  red 
spots,  luid  surrounded  in  the  middle  with  a  broad  btuod-rcd 
xone.  Pennant  mentions  two  blotched  over  with  twoshadi-a 
of  red,  somewhat  darker  ihan  (Lose  of  the  Kestrel.  '  Th-? 
of  the  Honey  Buzzard,'  writes  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  are  ran.  : 
.  „dva  only  seen  three  or  four  specimeiu,  one  of  whiih 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  While,  the  rolounii^ 
matter  being  confined  to  a  broad  band  round  the  middli.'. 
One  specimen  in  my  collection  resembles  ihose  menlioiii'i 
by  Fennaiil,  being  mottled  nearly  all  over  with  two  shadi'^ 
of  orange  brown  :  long  diameter  2  inches  I  line ;  transverx; 
diameter  1  inch  9  lines.' 

Locality.  Oriental  Icouiilries;  very  rare  and  accidental 
in  Holland;  more  abundant  in  France  in  the  Vosges  ami 
in  the  south,  a  bird  of  passage  (Temminck).  Denmark. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Ilaly  and  the 
south  of  Europe  generally  (Yarrell  and  authors  bv  Inm 
Quoted}.  Skins  received  from  India  (Gould).  In  Brit:iiii 
uie  bird  has  been  obtained  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  aloni: 
the  eastern  coast  as  far  north  as  Northumberland,  and  m 
several  western  counties,  including  Dorsetshire,  Devun- 
shire,  and  Worcestershire.  Rare  in  Cumberland,  accunl- 
ding  to  Dr.  Heysham,  who  had  only  met  with  one  Bp«-i- 
mea,  and  waa  told  that  it  bred  in  the  woods  at  Lowther. 
Mr.  Thompson  mentions  one  killed  in  the  North  of  IreUmi. 
and  Mr.  Macgillivray  two  as  having  occurred  in  Scotlatnl. 
Buffon  and  oUiers,  Belon  among  the  rest,  say  that  ii  gvij 
very  &t  in  winlet  and  is  then  gofKl  oatiDg. 


Hnd  uid  IM  at  Ptinii  iilpoisi, 
Buteo  <of  Authors). 

^AiAmoderate.  rather  weak.  AcwtrfV*  somewhat  roundt-'l. 
rarn  short,  jfcroforria  scutellsted.  Fourth  gu)V/longe>t. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  true  Buzzards  are  kiit'«  ii 
by  their  comparatively  feeble  bill,  their  short  larti.  nn.i 
scutellated  ofrDfar^ia.  Their  nares  are  round  and  tin  i 
fourth  quill-feather  the  longest.  Their  lar«i  are  eiili>  r 
plumed  to  the  toes  or  half-way  covered  with  feathers.  \.' 
those  whose  tarri  ate  completely  feathered,  P.  l<i^>j<m  ■  t 
Linnwus  is  the  type,  according  to  Mr.  Vigor^  and  F.  lii-i  — 
torum  of  Daudin  appears  to  appertain  to  it;  of  tbow  bir»L- 
whose  tarsi  are  but  half  plumed  he  gives  Buteo  ru/>.if-T  ■ 
the  Common  Buzzard,  as  an  example,  and  remarks  that  'I  i 
genus  is  very  numerous  in  species,  and  that  the  fbrm  is  v.  i 
generally  to  be  observed- over  the  globe. 

Description. — Buteo  vulgaris  is  the  Afco  Buteo  of  I.  , .  - 
nnus ;  Btiieo  at  Gemet ;  Faleo  variegattu  at  Omelm :  J '. 
^AwcDpuofMonem;  LaBum  oflbe  Fnncb;  JUco  U-t- 
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thatMert  black.  Balow  white.  Tail  principally  "vhile. 
Fett  yellow. 

Habit*. — The  bird  a  said  to  live  principally  upon  iutccte 
which  it  captures  on  ihu  uing. 

Locaiity. — Commou  in  Africa  froni  Egypt  lo  the  Cape. 
There  ia  a  specimen  in  ihc  South  African  Museum.  Ss- 
Tigny  speaks  of  it  as  bciii^  in  ETpot  abundance  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Barbnry.  Cranch  (Tuckey's  expedition)  law 
great  numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  tome  were 
sent  homdfroni  theiico.  Lesson  says  ibal  it  occurs  in  New 
Holland.  It  is  noticed  among  tbe  birdii  i^utloclcd  by  Mi\)or 
James  Franklin  on  Ihe  bunks  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the 
inuun tain-chain  of  Upper  Hinduitan, 


Nauclerus.    <ViKnn.) 

Beak  nthar  ihocl,  weak,  caropres^cd.  ffr>*trilt  tub-oval, 
placed  in  the  eere,  which  is  furnished  with  bristles  in  un 
obliquo  direction.  Wingi  long ;  second  or  third  quill 
longest.  Tail  long,  Tery  much  forked.  Fttt  thott,  weak. 
Tarsi  reticulated.  Acrolartia  feaihcred  below  the  knee 
to  the  middle.  Claiei  not  cylindrical.  Bodg  ileniicr, 
oleganL 

Mr.  Vigon  obtervet  that  Naucteru*  is  diitiiiguisbed  from 
the  true  Slilvu*  by  the  greater  development  of  the  character 
of  the  forked  tail;  by  Ihe  relative  proportion  of  the  wing- 
fentbers,  the  fourth  being  the  longest  in  Milvui;  and  by 
the  reticulation  of  the  acrolartia,  Ihoso  of  Milvui  being 
covered  with  even  scales  or  scutellated.  He  divides  the 
genus  into  two  teciions. 

1st. 
With  the  second  c^u^ll  longcsL 

Bxample,  Nauclerus  Biocourii. 
2nd. 
With  the  third  quill  bngeit. 

Example,  Nauclenu  Fureatus.  Fajco  /urcatut,  Linn. 
SiciUltitP-lailed  Hawk. 

Description.— V/ hole  length  30  inches,  ,Beak  bluish- 
black,  cere  lighter  blue,  indes  dark ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
telly,  under  iurface  of  the  trings,  tides  of  the  body,  thiglu, 
aifd  under  tail-covtrlr  pure  while ;  back,  mng-prii 


but  patched  with  pure  white  on  Ihe  inner ;  tail  very  deeply 
forked;  /«^( and  to«>  greenish  blue;  clairt  faded  orango. 
(VarrelU 

Habits— Food— Re^oductirm—Loralilii.— Vie ftk-cl  Mr. 
Audubon's  account  of  tliu  habits  and  locality  of  thit  grace- 
ful bird: — 'A  solitary  individual  of  this  species  has  once  or 
twice  been  teen  in  Pennsylvania.  Farther  to  the  eaatwaid 
the  8wallow-l ailed  Hawk  has  never,  1  believe,  been  ob- 
served. Travelling  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we 
find  i:  In  Virginia,  altliougli  in  verj'  small  numbcra.  Bfyond 
that  state  it  becomes  more  abundant.  Near  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  a  pair  had  a  nest,  and  reared  four  young  ones  in 
18B0.  Id  Ihe  lower  parts  of  Kentucky  it  begins  to  become 
mora  numerous ;  but  in  the  state*  farther  to  the  south,  and 
VwlimUrly  iu  part*  omi  the  tea,  it  ia  abundant.    lu  the 
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large  prairies  of  the  Altacapaa  and  Oppellonua  it  i*  ax- 
tremely  common.  In  Iho  states  of  Louisiana  and  Hiaita- 
sippi,  where  Ihcse  birds  aro  abundant,  they  arrive  in  larjia 
companies  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  are  heard  uttcrine 
a  sharp  plaintive  nota.  At  Ibis  jivriud  1  eenerally  remirked 
that  tbey  came  from  Ibe  westward,  and  hava  counted  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  in  tlie  space  of  nn  hour,  pakiing  over 
me  iu  a  dircci  easterly  course.  At  ihat  season  and  m  itie 
beginning  of  September,  when  they  all  relirc  fiom  the 
United  Stales,  Ihey  are  easily  approached  when  they  have 
ahghtcd,  being  then  apparently  faliijucd,  and  busily  engaicil 
in  prepariuK  themselves  fur  continuing  their  journey,  by 
dressing  and  oiling  their  feathers  At  all  olher  limc»,  how- 
ever, it  i*  extremely  difficult  to  get  near  Iheia,  as  ikuy  are 
generally  on  wing  through  the  day,  and  at  night  rest  on 
ilie  higher  pines  and  ryju'csscs.  bordering  tbe  river  bluff*. 
the  lakes,  or  tho  swampe  of  iliat  dislricl  of  country.  Tliey 
always  feed  on  Ihe  wing.  In  calm  and  warm  weather  tliej 
soar  to  Bn  immense  height,  pursuing  ihe  largo  insects  callt-d 
Miitquito  Hawks,  and  performing  the  most  singular  evo- 
lutions that  con  bo  conceived,  using  their  tail  with  an  ele- 
gance of  motion  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  pntii-i|ul 
l'i>od  however  if  large  giasshoppens  grass-caterpillars,  small 
snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs.  Thuy  sweep  close  over  the  fi<.-ldt, 
suiuelimes  seeming  to  alight  fijr  a  moment  to  secure  a  suakc. 
and  hiildini(  it  fast  by  the  neck,  carry  it  off  and  dci  our  ii 
in  the  oir.  When  scorching  for  gro-v. hoppers  and  tatetpil- 
lai's,  il  is  not  diflicull  to  approach  tliem  under  cover  of  a 
fence  or  Irco.  Wlien  one  is  then  killed  and  falU  to  tbe 
ground,  the  whole  flock  coma  over  ibc  dead  bird,  aa  if  in- 
lent  u|ion  carrying  it  off.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  ihus 
atforilcdof  sbooliiig  aa  many  as  may  be  wanted,  and  I  have 
lulled  severul  of  these  hawks  in  Ihis  manner,  firing  as  fant 
lis  1  could  load  my  gun.  The  Swallow- tailed  Hawk  pairs 
immediately  after  its  arrival  in  the  southern  slates;  and  as 
its  courtships  lake  place  on  the  wing,  its  motion*  are  then 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  nest  it  usually  placed  on 
the  top  branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine  tree,  ailualed  au 
the  margin  of  a  stream  or  pond.  It  resembles  that  'if  a 
carrion  crow  exU-raally,  being  formed  of  dry  sticks,  inter- 
au\eA  with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined  with  coane  gravu-i 
and  a  few  feathers.  Tbe  eggs  aro  from  four  to  six.  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  with  a  faw  irregular  blolcbea  of  dark 
brown  at  the  larger  end.  Tlie  male  and  female  sit  alier- 
nalely,  the  one  feeding  Ihe  other.  The  young  are  ei  fii»l 
covered  with  buff-coloured  down.  Tbeir  next  covering  ev- 
hibils  tbe  pure  white  and  black  of  the  old  birds,  but  willini,! 
any  of  the  glubsy  purplish  lints  of  the  latter.  The  tail,  vibi^h 
at  first  is  but  slightly  forked,  becomes  more  so  in  a  r>'^ 
week^  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  exhibiu  litlle  d  ikr 
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8avigny,  Swainson,  Vieillot,  and  Yarrell.  Some  of  FriscU^t 
figures  are  good.  There  are  many  fine  and  expeiuive 
vorks  (the  'Planches  Enlumin^'ei.'  for  example)  ivhich 
eontain  figures  of  these  noble  birds,  but  they  are  sadly 
deficient  in  character,  and  look  like  what  the^  were  mostly 
taken  from,  ill  stuffled  specimens.  There  is  more  to  be 
learnt  from  the  wood-cuts  of  the  heads  by.  Swainson  in 
'  Fauna  Boreali-Americana'  and  the '  Classification  of  Birds,' 
than  from  the  most  gorgeously  coloured  ill -shaped  engraving. 
The  magnificent  works  of  Audubon  and  Gould  are  full  of 
the  character  of  the  respective  species :  S.wainson  particu- 
larly excels  in  this,  whether  he  pourtrays  the  bird  in  his 
bcAutiful  drawings,  or  gives  an  epitome  of  its  leading  points 
in  the  small  compass  of  a  wood-cut.  The  figures  in 
Yarrell's  *  British  Birds*  are  excellent,  and  charming  ex- 
amples of  the  perfection  to  which  wood  engraving  can  be 
carried. 

Fossil  Falconid^. 

•  _ 

Dr.  Buckland  notices  the  remtiins  of  Falcoriidre.  in  the 
Ist  period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  period  of  Lyell), 
and  figures  a  Btizzard  (Buteo),  as  recent  and  fossil,  in  the 
first  plate  of  his  Bridge  water  Treat  iiic. 

FALCONRY,  or  HAWKING,  the  art  of  training  and 
flying  hawks  to  take  other  birds.  Julius  Firmicus,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  Latin 
writer  who  speaks  of  falconers  and  the  art  of  teaching  one 
species  of  bird  to  fiy  at  and  catch  another.  The  art,  how- 
ever, had  been,  in  all  probability,  practised  in  the  East 
from  remote  ages ;  whence  it  certainly  came  to  Europe. 

From  the  Heptarchy,  to  the  time  of  Charles  XL  falconry 
was  the  principal  amusement  of  our  ancestors  in  England : 
a  person  of  rank  scarcelv  stirred  out  without  a  hawk  upon 
bis  hand,  which,  in  old  illuminations  and  upon  aatient 
seals,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards  king 
of  England,  is  thus  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
when  visiting  the  court  of  William  duke  of  Normandy. 

Florence  of  Worcester  (4to.  edit.  1592,  p.  310)  'states 
that  King  Alfred  had  his  falconers  among  the  persons 
whom  he  encouraged  for  their  skill  in  different  professions ; 
and  a  metrical  treatise  on  the  art  of  falconry,  still  extant, 
is  ascribed  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  'Domesday  Book'  the  practice  of  falconry  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  entries.  In  several  places  we  find  a  sum,  no 
less  than  ten  pounds,  made  the  optional  payment  instead  of 
finding  a  hawk  (Domesd,  torn.  i.  fol.  134,  b.  172,  230);  and 
once,  at  Worcester  (tom.  i.  172)  a  Norway  hawk  is  spe- 
cified. Aeries,  or  places  destined  for  the  breeding  or  train- 
ing of  hawks,  are  entered  in  the  Survey  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  and,  more  frequently  than  in  other  counties,  in 
Chesnire ;  as  well  as  among  the  lands  between  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mei*sey.  (Ibid,  loiXL  I  fol.  144,  152,  163  b,  172, 
180,  262  b,  256  b,  2j7,  2G4,  266,  265  b,  266  b,  267,  267  b, 
268  b.  269,  270.) 

Nor  were  hawks  less  prized  at  subsequent  periods.  Ac- 
cording to  Madox  (Hut.  Excheq.  i.  273),  in  the  14th  Hen. 
1L»  Walter  Cnot,  one  of  the  king's  tenants,  rendered  his 
rent  at  tho  exchequer  in  three  hawks  and  three  girfaleons. 
King  John  had  also  his  hawks  {Pat,  4,  Joh»  m.  2);  and 
upon  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  34th  Hen.  III.  a  copy  occurs 
of  the  letter  which  the  king  sent  in  that  year  to  the  king 
of  Norway  for  hawks.  Bray,  in  the  *  History  of  Surrey,' 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  82,)  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry  lU.'s 
anger  with  one  Roger  Belet,  who  by  reason  of  something 
he  had  done  or  omitted  about  a  spar-hawk,  was  disseised  of 
all  his  lands  and  40«.  rent  in  Bagshot.  In  the  34tb  Edw. 
in.  it  was  made  fe)ony  to  steal  a  hawk ;  to  take  its  eggs, 
even  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  imprisonment  was 
reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  ofiender  was  to  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  lie  in 
prison  till  he  did.  (Pennant,  Brit,  Zool.,  8vo.  Loud.  1812, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  212.) 

Edward  III.,  according  to  Froissart  (Chran.  i.,  c.  210), 
bad  with  him  in  his  army,  when  he  invaded  France,  thirty 
falconers  on  horseback,  who  had  charge  of  his  hawks ;  and 
every  day  he  either  hunted  or  went  to  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  hawking,  as  his  fancy  inclined  him.  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  represented  enjoying  this  sport  in  a  wood-cut 
in  Turbervilc's  *  Falconry,'  published  in  1575;  audit  was 
^  favourite  Amu^epn^nt  m\h  Hiag  James  I. 


By  an  entry  upon  the  Originalia  Rolls  of  the  35th  Edw. 
III.  {Origin^t  vol.  ii.,  p.  267)  it  appears  that  a  falcon  genul 
cost  20«.,  a  tersil  gentil  10#.,  a  tersil  lestour  6#.  Hd,,  and  a 
lanner  6«.  8^. :  these  were  die  prices  which  the  sheriff  v^a- 
to  give  for  hawks  for  the  king's  use.  In  an  account -book 
of  the  20th  Hen.  VIII.  a  goshawk  and  two  falcons  an 
prized  at  3/.,  and  five  falcons  and  a  tersil  at  8/.  Bert  in  hi« 
Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  '  Treatise  of  Hawke> 
and  Hawking,'  published  in  1619,  says  he  *had  for  a  Gus- 
hawke  and  a  Tarsell  a  hundred  marks.' 

Falconry  was  attempted  to  be  revive<l  by  George  Earl  if 
Orford,  who  died  in  1791 ;  and  in  Yorksliire  CoL  Thornton 
had  a  hawking  establishment  at  a  rather  later  period ;  Str 
John  Sebright  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  also  prsciiv^^d 
it  in  Norfolk  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A» 
a  rural  diversion  however,  principally  in  consequence  of 
the  enclosures,  it  has  gone  into  disuse. 

A  list  of  the  hawks  which  were  most  used  by  sf^rN- 
men  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  is  given  in  Walton's  '  Com- 
plete Angler ;'  and  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  art  iu 
hawking  will  be  found  in  Latham's  'Falconry,'  4to.,  Ljnd. 
1633. 

The  earliest  printed  treatise  on  hawking  in  English  is 
the  *  Book  of  St.  Alban's,'  fol.,  1481,  ascribed  to  Juliaiu 
Barnes  or  Berners,  abbess  of  Sopwell.  [Berners.]  Thtre 
are  numerous  other  and  curious  treSitises  upon  falcon rv 
both  in  French  and  English,  some  of  them  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  *  Le  Ittiroir  do  Phebus,  avec  VArt  de'  Fou- 
conerie,'  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  without  date,  was  tho 
first  work  upon  the  subject  printed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

For  further  information  upon  Falconry  and  its  practice, 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Spelman's  Glossary,  v.  *  Acceptor/ 
edit,  fol..  Lend.,  1626,  p.  7 ;  Warton's  Observ.  on  Spemrrt 
Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171—173 ;  Strutt's  Sports  and  /W- 
tvnes  of  the  People  qf  England,  4to.,I^nd..  1810,  pp.  21— 3J: 
and  Haslewood's  Literary  Researches  into  the  History  uf 
the  Book  qf  St,  Alban's,  4to.,  Lend.,  1810,  pp.  21— 4^ 

[FALCONiD^E.] 

FALCU'NCULUS.    [Laniadje.] 

FALKIRK,  a  considerable  market,  post-town  and  parish, 
in  Stirhngshire,  24  miles  west  by  north  of  Edinburgh,  and 
12  miles  south  by  east  of  Stirling.  Tlie  parish  is  nearly 
seven  miles  in  length  by  about  four  in  breadth,  and  the 
whole  is  perfectly  level,  except  that  part  on  which  the  town 
stands.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Carton, 
which  gives  name  to  the  celebrated  iron  works,  aituat<*.l 
near  the  fertile  tract  called  the  '  Carse  of  Falkirk.'  The 
town  is  thriving  and  increasing  in  trade  and  populatii  n. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  called  High-street,  extending 
about  half  a  mile,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  situated  m 
a  wealthy  and  densely  peopled  district,  in  the  midst  of  c;»l- 
lieriesand  manufactories,  and  is  the  chief  town  in  theea<itvru 
part  of  Stirlingshire.  The  extensive  suburbs  comprise  the 
villages  of  Lauriston,  Grahamstown,  Bainsford*  and  CameUm, 
together  with  the  seaport  town  of  Grangemouth.  Tht^o 
suburbs  owe  their  rise  to  the  great  canal  passing  througii 
them,  and  to  their  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carron  works 
which  are  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  canal,  and  uhirh 
have  a  raUway  communication  with  the  basin  in  Bainsford. 
The  town-house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  High-street,  and 
in  this  quarter  both  the  houses  and  shops  arc  large.  Th«' 
new  church  has  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  in  height.  The 
old  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  bmlt  in  tho 
form  of  a  cross.  According  to  an  inscription  that  was  dis- 
covered when  taking  it  down  in  1810,  it  appears  to  llfl^o 
been  founded  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1 057.  In  the  church)  ard 
were  interred  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart.  Vl»o 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  22nd  July,  1 298,  while 
defending  the  independence  of  their  country  under  Wallace 
against  Edward  I.  On  each  side  of  the  High-street  narrow 
and  confined  streets  bi-anch  oflT,  one  of  which  extends  up- 
wards of  a  mile  towards  Carron,  passing  through  Bainsfonl 
and  Grahamstown.  On  tho  banks  of  the  canal  are  lar^-e 
corn -mills,  a  foundry,  and  a  distillery.  Tliero  are  al»o  some 
extensive  tar  works  m  the  neighbourhood.  The  market-day 
IS  Thursday,  and  the  trysU  or  cattle  fairs  are  held  threi* 
times  a  year,  when  black  catUe,  principally  for  the  Engl:»h 
marketsi  and  likewise  sheep  and  horses,  are  exposed  for  sale 
to  a  very  great  amount  Indeed  this  is  the  lai^est  catiK- 
market  in  Scotland.  The  town  of  Falkirk  was  fonnerl\  a 
burgh  of  regality ;  it  afterwards  became  a  burffh  of  baiuin. 
and  wii«  b^ld  of  tb?  /auily  of  Livingstone  till  Uie  Mtainder, 
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South  America  ww  opened  to  all  natiooi  by  tlie  navigatum 

round  Cape  Horn.  The  English  again  formed  a  small 
settlement  in  Port  Egmont  in  1817,  principally  a«  a  place 
of  refreshment  for  the  whalers.  Berkeley  Sound,  which  is 
better  situated  for  vessels  bound  round  Cape  Horn,  was 
settled'  by  a  small  colony  sent  lliere  irom  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1832,  but  the  English  government  to6k  possession  of  it 
soon  afterwards.   jJjondan  Geog,  Joum-,  III.  and  VI.] 

FALL  OF  BODIES.  Under  this  head  we  propose 
simply  to  explain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  fall  of  a 
material  substance,  supposed  either  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
or  to  be  projected  directly  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
motion  of  a  body  projected  in  an  oblique  or  horiiontal 
direction  comes  under  Projectilei,  Theory  of;  the 
nature  of  the  forces  which  cause  the  descent  or  retard  the 
ascent,  under  Acceleration,  Gravh'y,  &c.  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  intluenoe  more  or  less  the  results  about 
to  be  specified,  under  Projectiles,  Rssietanceb,  Motion 
OF  THE  Earth  ;  Motion,  Laws  of* 

The  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
motion  of  bodies,  unless  either — 1,  the  bodies  themselves 
be  very  light,  as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  or — 2,  the  velocities 
be  very  great,  as  in  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  The  law  ac- 
cording to  which  this  resistance  acts  is  not  well  ascertained 
for  great  velocities ;  but  for  moderate  velocities  it  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity: 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  resistance  there  may  be  to  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  there  is  /our  times  as  much 
to  20  feet  per  second,  nine  times  as  much  to  30  feet  per 
second,  and  so  on. 

Neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  let  us  first  suppose 
a  body  (say  a  bullet)  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  a  height 
above  the  earth.  The  law  of  its  motion  is  as  follows.  It 
acquires  velocity  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  32^  feet  per 
second :  that  is,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  second  it  is 
in  such  motion  as  would,  were  the  action  of  the  earth  to 
ce^^,  cause  it  to  descnbe  8|\  foot  in  a  second.  At  the  end 
of  one  second  the  rate  of  motion  is  3'2|  feet  per  second ;  at 
the  end  of  two  seconds,  64 j  per  second,  and  so  on:  that  is, 
the  fall  of  a  body  is  a  uniformly  ACCjittBRATSo  motion.  In 
the  article  just  cited  the  law  of  this  motion  is  further  ex- 
plained. We  shall  liere  collect  the  principal  formulea  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  referring  to  Pendulum  and  At- 
wood's  Machine,  fur  the  manner  in  which  the  main  fact  of 
the  acceleration  being  32{  per  second  is  proved  and  verified. 

/=the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  motion 
has  lasted  when  the  body  has  attained  a  velocity  of  t;  feet 
per  second,  and  described  a  length  of  s  feet. 

Firstly,  suppose  the  bullet  bimply  to  drop  without  any 
iuitial  impulse  being  commuuicated.    Then 

Thus,  either  of  the  three,  r,  t,  s,  being  given,  the  others 
may  bo  found. 

Secondly,  siipposo  Ihe  bullet  to  be  projected  downwards 
with  a  velocity  of  a  feet  per  second ;  the  consequence  is 
slill  a  uniform  addition  of  ^i^  feet  per  second  to  the  velocity, 
and  wc  have 

niirdly,  suppose  the  bullet  to  beprojccted  upwards  with 
a  velocity  of  a  feet  per  second.  Tne  action  of  the  earth 
begins  by  producing  a  loss  of  velocity  at  the  rate  of  32^  feet 
lost  |)er  second.  This  la>ts  until  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
is  entirely  desti-oyed,  after  which  it  begins  to  descend  with- 
out any  initial  impulse,  and  we  have  the  first  case  repeated. 

During  the  ascent, 

and  the  height  through  which  the  bullet  will  ascend  is 
a*^2  g  feet,  the  time  of  doing  which  is  a«4-)i^ seconds.  After 
this  the  first  case  may  be  repeated :  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  preceding  equations  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  relations  which  actually  exist,  provided  that  v, 
becoming  negative,  be  interpreted  as  inaicating  that  the 
turn  has  taken  place  and  the  bullet  has  begun  its  descent, 
and  also  that  #  becoming  negative  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  descent  has  continued  until  the  bullet  -haa  passed 
through  the  point  from  which  it  was  first  thrown,  and  fallen 
below  It.  For  instance  (supposing  ^a  32  for  simplicity),  let 
a  bullet  be  prqjeeted  upwardi  with  a  valooily  of  100  feet 
per  second,  where  will  it  be,  and  al  what  rate  will  it  be 
]Mving»  at  the  end  of  ten  feeondi?/ 


tislOO— 32x10'— 820,  or  the  bullet  ia  moving  down- 
uHtrtU  at  the  rate  of  220  feet  per  second. 

«b1O0X10-4x32x10«s-60O,   or  the  bullet   is  Gt>0 
feet  below  the  point  fW>m  which  it  was  thrown  upwards. 

FALLACY,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whately.  in  any 
unsound  mode  of  arguing  which  appears  Co  carry  convic- 
tion and  to  be  decisive  of  the  oueation  in  band,  when  in 
fairness  it  is  not  Bentham's  definition  in  his  *  Bot>k  i  f 
Fallaoies'  ia  this:  *  By  the  name  of  flullacy  it  is  common  t.> 
designate  any  argument  employed,  or  topic  suggested,  v^r 
the  purpose,  or  with  a  probability,  of  producing  the  cftV<r 
of  deception, ^of  causing  some  erroneous  opinion  tf>  Ik* 
entertained  by  any  person  to  whose  mind  such  argumLtii 
may  have  been  prasented.'  Accordingly  if  an  arguuietit 
be  undesignedly  vicious,  and  without  any  attempt  at  <1* - 
ception,  it  is  more  correctly  termed  a  paralogism,  ami  i 
is  the  intention  of  firaud  that  oonstitutes  the  &llar>  i*r 
sophism.  There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use  of  falUry 
which  is  too  often  unnoticed  by  writers  on  logic.  Thuk  >n 
modern  times  Kant  has  employed  the  dilemma  for  a  purtS 
scientific  purpose ;  and  from  the  impossibility  of  t«o  ut>)  o 
site  and  oontlicting  cases,  has  inferred,  not  as  ui  the  u^tai 
deduction,  that  the  hvpothesis  upon  which  they  both  fv-.t 
is  false  and  untenable,  but  that  the  truth  is  internu*- 
diate.  In  like  manner  did  Zeno  of  Elea  infer  tlie  inade. 
quaoy  of  sense  to  represent  the  truth,  from  his  concht- 
sion  that  either  a  bushel  of  |cOm  must  make  no  noise  m 
felling  or  else  the  fall  of  the  smallest  portion  of  a  single  gnnu 
must  be  peiveptible  to  the  ear.  Again,  the&mou»  *  Mt>- 
garian  fallacies  of  tlie  Heap  and  the  Bald-head*  (aoer%  u^ 
calvus),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the«c  notions  are  incaj  u- 
hie  of  any  precise  determination,  may  have  been  de^u;ntMl 
to  show  that  the  distinctions  of  degree  (here  repreM»ntc<i 
by  Heap  and  Bald-head)  are  unavailable  for  philosoplucal 
purposes,  and  thereby  to  call  attention  to  the  difiicult)  nt 
admit tmg  into  science  the  vague  representations  of  fccn^*. 

Aristotle  in  his  treatise  '  Ue  Sophisticis  Elenchis'  h.i^ 
laboured  to  exposse  and  classify  the  different  fallacies  «hi<-li 
he  terms  tophismata  {aofurfiam).  Ho  divides  them  ini  > 
those  extra  dicHonem  <ICw  rn(  XiCiwc)  where  the  faUar>  m 
in  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  those  in  dtctione  (waoa  rt/v 
XlCiv)  where  it  lies  in  the  subject-matter.  The  lorniiT 
have  by  the  schoolmen  been  called  formal,  the  latter  luu- 
terial.  Dr.  Whately  proposes  the  terms  logical  and  non- 
logioal ;  which  terminology  has  at  least  the  ad\-antaue  tn  n 
scientific  point  of  view  that  it  excludes  from  the  domaui  ••( 
logic  much  that  is  extraneous  to  it:  for  the  fallacut  i<f 
form  may  be  reduced  to  the  syllogism  with  four  tenn>»  whi«  h 
the  analytical  process  of  demonstration  can  alone  dl^co^o^. 
whereas  those  of  the  matter  must  be  corrected  by  the  for- 
mation of  valid  principles  and  a  correct  general  nation  ot 
tei*ms,  which  belong  to  the  syntheMs  of  induction.  whi<*h 
is  totally  alien  from  logic  as  the  science  of  demoustraine 
reasoning. 

For  an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  the  several  sophiMii* 
see  the  sections  on  fallacy  in  Whately's  Lo^e ;  ami  lor 
the  exposure  of  that  class  of  fellacies  which  he  has  callcl 
political  fallacies,  the  work  of  Bentham  already  cited,  b\».t 
London,  1824. 

FALLING  STARS.    [Abrolitks.] 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  The  Fallopian  tuben,  so  calh>d 
from  the  anatomist  who  first  aceuratefy  des<*fibed  them,  ate 
tortuous  and  slender  membranous  canals  about  three  mrhc^ 
in  length,  which  proceed  on  each  side  from  the  two  up(>cT 
corners  of  the  flattened  triangular  or  pear-shaped  body  of  tho 
uterus.  They  communicate  with  its  cavity  by  minute  open- 
ings capable  of  admitting  a  large  bristle.  As  they  di>crvv 
outwards  from  their  origin,  they  enlarge,  and,  curbing  bnrk- 
wards,  terminate  obliquely  in  open  fringed  ext remit te^ 
directed  towards  the  ovaries,  which  lie  below  and  somewhat 
behind  them.  They  are  included,  as  are  likewise  the  o%-an«>c. 
in  the  duplicature  of  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abfloinvn. 
called  the  broad  ligamenta  of  the  uterus,  by  which  that  UnW 
is  itself  invested  and  attached  laterally  to  the  cavity  of  tl.o 
pelvis.  A  production  of  this  membrane  sheathes  them  t** 
their  loose  trumpet-shaped  extremities,  and  turning  over  iiu> 
edge  is  continued  for  some  distance  up  the  interiol-  surtai  <*, 
finally  blending  with  the  mucous  lining  which  accoroj  soh-^ 
them  in  their  exit  from  the  uterus.  This  is  the  only  instan  c 
in  the  body  of  the  continuity  of  a  serous  and  mueou«»  mem- 
brane, and  probably  has  some  concern  in  the  spreading  i>f 
inflammation  ftem  the  interior  of  the  uterus  to  the  penio- 
neiun,  which  eonititutee  oae  of  Ihe  Ibnna  of  puerperal  fever. 
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from  the  rooU,  which'may  be  looked  upon  as  the  reuduum 
of  the  natural  process.  De  Candolle,  Raspail,  and  other 
eminent  physiologists  have  placed  this  point  beyond  ooik- 
troversy ;  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  collect  these 
matters  so  as  to  analyze  and  compare  them ;  and  the  rea- 
sonings on  the  subject  have  been  merely  conjectural.  In 
particular  soils  and  situations  a  scorching  sun  has  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  soil  which  is  exposed  to  his  rays ;  and 
^'here  it  is  shaded  by  a  crop  which  covers  it  completely, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  fertility,  which  the  exposed  sur- 
face has  not.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  establish'a  gene- 
ral rule.  Some  soils  which  are  of  a  wet  nature  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  as  it  were  baked  in  a  hot  sun.  Not 
only  are  the  weeds  destroyed  by  the  abstraction  of  moisture, 
but  the  soil  thus  becomes  lighter  and  more  friable.  On 
sandy  soils  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  on  intermediate 
loams  the  effect  will  be  more  or  less  advantageous  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  clay  or  to  the  sand.  In  light  sandy 
soils,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  only  advantage  of  a  naked 
fallow  is  to  kill  weeds,  especially  the  couch-grass  {tn'ticum 
ripens),  which  is  apt  to  infest  light  soils;  and  that  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  hot  weather  is  not  only  no  advan- 
tage, but  probably  detrimental.  If,  then,  any  means  can 
be  devised  of  clearing  light  lands  from  weeds  without  leaving 
them  fallow  for  a  whole  summer,  a  great  advantage  will 
be  obtained.  This  has  been  effected  completely  by  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  clover,  which  was  first  practised 
in  the  light  soils  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  the  similar  soils  of  Norfolk,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
all  over  Great  Biitain,  and  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  more 
generally  in  Ireland.  The  advantage  of  the  turnip  culture 
is  so  great  in  light  lands,  that  it  nas  gradually  been  ex- 
tended through  the  different  gradations  of  loams,  till  it 
lias  reached  even  the  colder  and  stiffer  clays,  on  which  it 
would  at  one  time  have  been  thought  abgurn  to  attempt  to 
raise  this  root.  But  this  has  been  attended  with  an  import- 
ant benefit.  It  has  made  the  cultivators  of  heavy  soils  turn 
their  attention  to  the  drying  of  their  lands,  by  draining  and 
deep  tillage,  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  bearing 
turnips ;  and  although  the  extended  culture  of  this  useful 
root  is  not  what  we  should  recommend  for  cold  wet  clays,  we 
highly  approve  of  all  improvements  which  will  make  such 
lauds  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  turnips.  Unless  the 
turnips  can  be  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot,  or  by  cattle 
near  at  hand,  without  injuring  the  land  in  taking  off  the 
turnips  and  carting  on  the  manure,  there  will  be  no  great 
advantage  in  a  crop  of  turnips ;  and  some  other  substitute 
must  be  found  for  the  occasional  fallow  before  it  can  be 
altogether  abandoned.  On  light  lands  the  preparation  for 
the  turnips,  the  abundant  manuring,  and  sulMMsquent 
hoeing  are  as  effectual  in  cleaning  the  land  and  bringing 
it  into  a  fertile  state  as  any  complete  &llow  could  ever 
be ;  and  the  clover  smothers  and  destroys  the  seed  weeds 
which  may  have  come  up  amongst  the  barley  or  oats  sown 
after  the  turnips.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  light  soils  may  be  varied  without  adhering 
stiictly  to  the  Norfolk  rotation,  so  as  to  introduce  a 
greater  variety  of  produce.  Tares  may  be  sown  on  the 
better  sorts  of  light  lands  after  a  good  tillage  given  im- 
paediately  after  hanest.  If  they  are  fed  off  or  cut  green 
in  May  and  June,  early  turnins  may  be  sown  after  them, 
which  will  be  fit  to  feed  off  or  draw  for  the  cows  in  Septem- 
ber ;  in  good  time  for  ploughing  up  the  land  for  wheat-sow- 
ing. In  this  case  the  land  gets  all  the  ploughing  necessary 
to  clean  it  completely,  and  exactly  at  the  best  time.  Three 
ploughings  may  be  given  after  the  tares  if  the  land  is  not 
clean,  and  the  turnips  being  well  hand-hoed  and  horse-hoed, 
the  land  will  be  perfectly  clean  to  receive  the  wheat-seed. 
Manure  may  be  put  on  for  the  tares  or  the  turnips ;  and  if 
these  are  fed  off  with  sheep,  they  will  so  enrich  the  soil,  that 
;ho  next  crop  cannot  fail  to  be  abundant.  By  varying  the 
management  of  light  land  according  to  circumstances,  and 
with  some  judgment,  many  more  profitable  crops  can  be 
raised  than  by  the  common  simple  rotation,  in  which  a 
fourth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  turnip?.  If  this  crop  fails, 
which  is  often  the  case  where  it  recurs  so  otlcn,  the  whole 
system  is  deranged,  and  the  loss  is  very  great.  The  intro* 
duction  of  a  greater  variety  of  produce  in  the  cultivation  of 
light  lands,  in  imitation  of  the  Flemish  practice,  and  the 
increase  of  stock  kept  in  consequence,  would  bo  an  import- 
ant step  in  the  improvement  of  British  husbandry. 

On  heavy  soils  it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  the  land 
clear  of  weeds,  in  wet  climates  and  unfavourable  seasons, 
without  a  complete  fallow,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is 


best  to  do  the  thing  MTectually.  Upon  cold  wet  soils,  wbicli 
should  always  first  of  all  he  well  under-drained,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  get  the  land  perfectly  clean :  it  should 
be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  two  winters  and  the  heat  of  one 
summer  and  part  of  another,  as  already  mentioned.  [A  rah l b 
Land.]    Only  one  crop  is  lost  by  this  method,  and  if  the 
land  is  properly  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  in  autamn, 
it  may  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring  of  the  m;- 
cond  year.    The  crop  will  be  ample,  and  the  subsequent 
produce  of  clover  equally  so,  and  the  land  so  clean,  that, 
with  proper  manuring,  several  crops  may  succeed,  such  as 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  tares,  wheat,  without  the  neeesbity  of 
another  intervening  fallow.    The  advice  we  would  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  cultivators  is — ^Avoid  fallows  if  you  can 
keep  your  land  clean ;  but  when  you  fallow,  do  it  effectually, 
and  improve  the  soil  at  the  same  time  by  chalk,  lime  or  marl, 
according  to  circumstances.    Do  not  spare  either  ploughs 
or  harrows  in  dry  weather.    Lay  the  stitches  high  and  dry 
before  winter,  and  deepen  the  water-furrows  well  with  the 
spade.    By  following  tiiese  rules  the  stiffest  land  may  l>e 
brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation ;  and  the  farmer  wjII 
not  find  by  the  growth  of  weeds,  docks,  and  thistles,  that  his 
labour  ana  manure  are  thrown  away,  as  is  too  often  the  raM>. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  air  and  the  dews  impart 
fertility  to  the  soil,  and  that  land  wliich  has  been  well  fal- 
lowed and  stirred  requires  less  manure  than  it  would  other- 
wise do.    Fallowing  alone  will  not  make  up  for  want  of  ma- 
nure, nor  will  manuring  be  sufficient  without  ploughing 
and  cleaning  the  land  properly,  and  exposing  it  to  tlie  tn- 
tlucnce  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  autumn  antl  in 
spring:   but  a  great  saving  of  the  one  and  the  other  may 
be  effected,  by  judiciously  var}'ing  the  crops  so  as  to  admit 
of  nloughing  the  land  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  old-fashioned  farmers  that  the 
plough  alone  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  fallowing. 
This  is  a  great  error,  which  leads  to  useless  and  unnecessary 
labour.  We  would  almost  say  that  ploughing  the  fallowii  is 
never  necessary,  except  to  enable  the  drags  and  harrow^  to 
stir  the  land.  The  first  ploughing  of  the  stubble  cannot  be 
too  shallow,  and  the  harrow.^  should  be  set  to  work  before 
the  wet  weather  sets  in.  When  the  surface  is  become  mel- 
low and  olean,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  deep,  and  the  ntX 
below  should  be  brought  up  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
frost  all  the  winter.  In  spnng  the  drag  should  begin  the 
work  again  before  the  soil  is  hard.  It  may  then  be  ploughed 
in  narrow  ridges  right  across  the  old  stitches  or  obliquvly. 
and  left  for  the  influence  of  summer.  The  drags  will  levvl 
all  these  ridges  when  the  manure  is  to  be  put  on ;  and  thi> 
being  ploughed  the  land  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed,  if  wheat 
is  the  crop  intended.  If  it  is  left  for  barley,  it  must  ha^e 
another  ploughing  in  spring,  and  be  well  harrowed  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  especially  if  this  is  done  by  the  drilling 
machine.  The  clover  or  grass-seeds  may  be  sown  imme- 
diately after,  and  the  land  Ughtly  rolled.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  making  it  too  fine  in  spring.  Without  a  fine  tilth  no 
good  barley  can  be  expected. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parish,  borough,  market,  and  seaport 
town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Kor- 
rier,  54  miles  south-west  from  Launceston  and  267  miVs 
west-south-west  from  London,  in  50**  8'  N.  lat.  5^  3'  W 
long.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  FaI, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  conbists  princioally  of  one 
street,  which  extends  along  the  south-western  snore  of  the 
harbour  for  about  a  milo.  There  is  a  convenient  quay,  a 
town-house,  and  gaol  erected  in  1831.  The  water  near  the 
quay  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  wharf.  Adjtnn- 
ing  the  principal  street  and  near  the  centre  of  it  f^tand 
the  market-house  and  town-hall.  The  Public  Rooms,  a 
handsome  building,  is  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town  ; 
and  not  far  from  it  is  the  polytechnic  hall,  a  spacious  and 
commodious  structure,  in  which  are  held  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  an  in- 
stitution which,  though  only  established  in  the  year  183.1, 
has  always  contributed  much  to  promote  emulation  in  the 
fine  and  useful  arti»  among  all  classes  throughout  tho 
county.  The  church,  which  has  a  handsome  altar,  was  built 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Martyr.  The  average  net  income  of  the  living  is  about  mh^^ 
It  is  in  the  diccese  of  Exeter,  and  the  patron  is  Lord  Wi>de- 
house.  Tlicre  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Baptists 
Bryanitcs,  the  Society  of  Friends,  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Unitarians,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  Jews*  syna* 
gogue,  and  likewise  several  schools  and  numerous  cha- 
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motphero*  and  is  aeoounted  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  productive  parts  of  the  Danish  dominions.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  in  the  south  the  island  terminates  in  two 
long  tongues  of  land,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Noret  The  western  tongue  of  land  has  a  lighthouse  upon 
it,  beyond  which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  far  into  the  sea. 
The  soil  is  equally  fertile  with  but  less  swampy  than  that 
of  the  other  Danish  islands  near  it :  the  produce  of  grain  is 
more  than  adequate  to  the  consumption,  so  that  between 
30,000  to  35,000  quarters  are  annually  exported.  Flax  and 
hemp,  hops,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  grown. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  raised,  and  apples  in  particular 
are  a  considerable  article  of  exportation.  The  woodlands 
occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface.  Horned  cattle 
and  a  native  race  of  sheep  are  bred,  and  the  forests  afford 
food  for  a  great  number  of  swine.  Much  wax  and  honey 
are  obtainra ;  and  poultry,  geese  especially,  are  abundant. 
There  are  no  rivers  but  the  Aar,  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
and  the  short  rf  rer  through  which  the  Mahboersee,  a  large 
lake,  has  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no  manufko- 
tories  in  the  island;  and  the  people  make  their  own 
clothing,  stockings,  and  brandy.  The  principal  imports  are 
colonial  produce,  salt,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  exports  are 
grain,  salt  meat,  butter,  fruit,  live  cattle,  potatoes,  &c. 
There  is  some  ship-building. 

Falster  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South 
Hardes,  and  contains  28  parishes,  2  towns,  and  107  villages 
and  hamlets.  Nykioebing,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  upon  the  Goldborgsund ;  it  is 
a  pleasant  well-built  place,  has  some  traces  of  its  former 
fortifications,  contains  a  cathedral  and  church,  several 
schools,  a  town-hall,  a  hospital,  about  250  houses,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  about  1600.  Tnere  is  an  antient  castle,  in  which 
several  dowager  queens  of  Denmark  have  resided,  called 
Norre  Ladegaard.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  so  pic- 
turesque, that  it  has  been  termed  the  northern  Naples.  It 
has  a  good  corn  trade.  Stubbekiobing,  the  other  town,  is 
an  inconsiderable  place  on  the  Groensund  in  the  north-east, 
opposite  the  island  of  Baagoe ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  eight  streets,  a  church,  a  school,  and  poor-house, 
about  130  houses,  and  about  700  inhabitants. 

FALUN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Dalecarlia,  and  of  the  Lan  of  Kopparbergs,  lies  in  60° 
35'  N.  lat  and  1 5""  35'  E.  long.  The  population  is  about 
4000  or  4500.  The  town  is  built  in  a  wide  valley  between 
two  lakes,  which  are  not  far  from  it  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  great  mine  of  copper  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Unlike  all  other  mines,  this  is  an  immense  abyss,  about 
1200  feet  long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend 
by  a  staircase  to  a  depth  of  1200  feet;  the  ore  is  detached 
by  the  miners  from  tbe  bottom  of  this  hole,  so  that  they 
are  not  obUged  to  use  candle-light  The  vapours  which 
continually  rise  from  the  mine  have  destroyed  every  trace 
of  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  wild  animals 
and  birds  are  rarely  seen.  The  annual  produce  of  this  mine  is 
from  4000  to  4500  skippounds  of  copper.  It  also  produces 
gold  to  the  annual  value  of  from  200  to  300  ducats,  silver  from 
400  to  500  marks,  lead  from  100  to  150  skippounds,  vitriol 
from  600  to  800  tons,  ochre  about  1 000  tons,  and  brimstone 
from  20  to  30  skippounds.  The  copper  is  sent  to  Avestad 
to  be  refined  and  worked  up.  There  are  a  few  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton  and  wool,  but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

FAMAGOSTA.    [Cyprus] 

FAN  PALM.    [Chamarops.] 

FANARIOTES,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fanar,  or  Greek  quarter  of  Constantinople.  After  the 
c.tpture  of  Constantinople  bv  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Faiiar.  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
surccedod  in  rendering  themselves  necessary  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Porte  as  translators,  and  to  other  Turkish 
grandees  as  secretaries,  agents,  and  men  of  business  in 
general.  They  were  all  comprised  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Grammatikoi,  clerks  or  scribes.  At  first  they 
were  not  distinguished  from  common  servants ;  and  the 
office  of  the  translator  to  the  Sublime  Porte  conferred  no 
consideration  on  the  individual  who  held  it.  The  Greek 
translator  explained  to  the  Turkish  ministers  the  contents 
of  a  foreign  dispatch,  after  which  he  retired  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  he  waited  with  other  menials  till 
his  masters  might  want  him. 

the  year  1 669,  under  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
k  called  Panayotaki  persuaded  the  Turkish  divan 

B  iQUffwts  of  tho  SttbliBM  rorte  would  U  mach 


better  served  by  an  official  interpreter,  honoured  with  ilie 
full  confidence  of  the  government,  than  by  the  ordinal  y 
translators  who  had  hitherto  been  einplo>ed.  The  ;r  - 
vemment  acted  on  Uiis  suggestion,  aud  Panayotaki  v...> 
nominated  dragoman  of  the  divan,  or  translator  to  ti.«- 
council  of  the  state.  The  successors  of  Panayotaki  r^ui- 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  advantages  conferred  on  their  pi  •.M*-- 
cessor,  which  were  gradually  enlarged.  From  that  ui-  >- 
the  ambition  of  the  Fanariote  families  became  cut  in  !v 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  they  instructed  their  cIuMf  .i 
in  the  Turkish,  the  Italian,  and  French  languages,  lu  i'i<:>  r 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  the  uil^ic 
of  the  dragoman. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  divan  created  another  dr.i;:;* 
man,  who  was  called  the  dragoman  of  the  tlcet,  who>e  du  v 
was  to  accompany  the  capitan  pasha,  or  grand  adunr;tl.  i>'i 
his  annual  tours  in  the  Archipelago  for  the  collernt^n  *•{ 
taxes.  Although  the  office  of  the  dragoman  of  the  flcci  u  i . 
much  less  important  than  that  of  the  dragoman  of  the  dr.  .lu. 
it  was  more  lucrative,  being  estimated  at  about  300  pui  -t^ 
while  the  fixed  salary  of  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  did  u  t 
exceed  94  purses.  The  dragoman  of  the  fleet  excrc  i><  i 
an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  islands  of  the  An  !.:• 
pelago,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cat.'J:.. 
were  governed  by  officers  called  moosselims,  cho»en  hy  ti.«* 
capitan  pasha,  and  renewed  every  year.  The  dragouMr.  ..t' 
the  fleet  always  purchased  the  appointments  to  those  u:l  ii  %, 
which  he  re^ola  with  considerable  profit  The  ra).(... 
pasha  never  acted  without  the  advice  of  the  draj^'ou.  •  i. 
who  even  frequently  acted  as  his  master*s  deputy  iii  t  i  t* 
collection  of  taxes  from  the  above-mentioned  ibtands.  I'l  •* 
Fanariotes,  thus  invested  with  the  office  of  dragoman  •  t 
the  divan,  being  the  only  agents  of  communication  bvi  n'  .aI 
the  Porte  and  the  European  governments,  necessanly  m  - 
quired  a  great  influence  over  the  Turkish  government,  r^.  J 
they  took  good  care  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advunteiro.  1 . 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  FaiMri.<i- » 
succeeded  by  their  intrigues  in  prevailing  on  the  Tur^x.^ii 
government  to  choose  from  among  them  the  Mospo'laix  .  i 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  digi;iiii«  h.i'. 
been  hitherto  bestowed  on  natives  of  the  above- men ti<.M  1 
provinces. 

Maurocordato  was  the  first  Greek  who  was  nomi:.a\M; 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia  in  1711.  A  crowd  of  Fana:.>.t« 
always  followed  the  new  Hospodars,  who  employed  tlu  u\  .: 
different  offices  in  their  respective  provinces,  nherc  iL**. 
became  notorious  for  their  unprincipled  exaction?^  crn;  }•  ^ 
ing  every  means,  however  odious,  to  acquire  as  much  wtai  h 
as  possible  during  their  short  and  precarious  ttnun*  <  t 
office.  The  Hospodars,  who  partook  of  this  ill^'  "m 
wealth,  countenanced  and  protected  them  in  all  •;<•.. 
proceedings.  Tho  mode  of  government  has  Kvii  kn.  -  ■ 
changed  in  the  above-mentioned  provinces  of  Moldavia  nu.i 
Wallachia. 

The  offices  of  the  dragomans  and  the  principal  a  io-^  <.r 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  not   the  only   sourci «   >. 
wealth  to  the  Fanariote  families:  the  bankers  of  the  Fai.   : 
disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  military  and  Civil  a;  p  .: ' 
ments  in  the  Ottoman  empire.    Although  precluded  \  . 
their  religion  from  holding  any  of  those  offices,  the>  |  .,* 
chased  the  appointments  to  tlicm  from  the  grand  \iz  v  r  :.: 
a  high  price;  and  the  Turks  who  wi<shcd  to  be  in\i^  '  t 
with   the  command  of  a  fortress,  the  government  « :    . 
province,  on  any  other  similar  charge,  could  find  ut     :  ■• 
confidential  banker  of  the  viiier  the  firmans  or  m^Tn.r.  • 
tions  for  the  desired  places,  with  the  name  left  in  bU:  \ 
Tho    purchaser    entered  into  an  arrangement   ^iih    t..' 
banker,  who  filled  up  the  blank  with  his  name,  and  c«  r   • 
missioned   one  of  his  Greek  agents  to  accompain    i!  . 
new  governor  to  his  province,  whicli  he  admini^urcd    \^^ 
his  name,  and  collected  from  the  revenue  the  tvm^  :i*l. 
vanced  by  the  banker  to  the  grand  vizier  with  the  n*  .*. 
usurious  interest.     Many  judicial   appointments  uf    \. 
Turkish  empire  were  also  purchased  by  the  bankers  ff  }\ 
Fanar,  and  resold  at  a  considerable  profit.  It  is  supertlu.  .  - 
to  add,  that  this  system  led  to  general  oppression^  and  t:  % 
most  renal  administration  of  justice.   Besides  this  infu(ii<>.  • 
traffic  in  public  offices,  the  Fanariotes  conducted  olu)<^>t  : 
the  private  aflfairs  of  the  Turkish  grandees.     TU<\   i-  :• 
chased,  sold,  and  managed  their  estates,  which  the  m.)>.'.«.- 
ness  and  ignorance  of  the  proprietors  entirely  abnivdoixd  ' 
their  care.    Tho  profits  which  they  realised  fn>ni   »>t 

transactioiis  generally  amounted  to  from  forty  to  llx'ty  lu 
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which  he  laboured  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  the  commen- 
tary, except  on  historical  points,  rather  obscures  than  illus- 
trates the  original.  It  was  prohibited  first  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Spain  and  more  strictly  afterwards  by  that  of  Por- 
tugal. This  occasioned  the  following  work :— -3rd.  Defeusa 
por  lus  Comentarios  sobre  la  Luslada.  4th.  Epitome  de 
las  Historias  Portuguesas,  or  a  History  of  Portugal.  5th. 
Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Cultura  Evang^lica  por  los  Religiosos 
de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  written  by  Samedo,  but  published 
by  Faria.  The  following  are  his  posthumous  works: — El 
Asia  Portuguesa  deide  1497  hasU  1640;  La  Europa  Por- 
tuguesa  hasta  1557;  El  Africa  Portuguesa,  translated  by 
John  Stevens,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1796  ;  El  America  Por- 
tuguesa, inedited ;  Fuente  de  Aganippe,  o  Rimas  varias  ; 
Di'vinas  y  humanas  Flores;  Gran  Justicia  de  Aragon;  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  *  Retrato  de  Manuel  Faria/  that  is 
to  say,  his  Life,  by  his  friend  Porccl.  Besides  this  work  the 
reader  may  consult  Bouterweck,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature;  Nicholas  Antonius,  iJtMo. //i>p.;  Niceron, 
Memoires,  &c.,  vol.  xxxvi. 

FARI'NA-    [Starch.] 

FARM.  A  farm  is  a  portion  of  land  which  is  set  apart 
for  cultivation  either  by  the  proprietor  or  bv  a  tenant  who 
pays  a  certain  stipulated  rent  for  it  We  shall  consider  it 
HI  this  latter  sense ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  we  shall  notice  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  profit  that  a  tenant  may  reasonably  expect  to 
make  in  return  for  his  trouble  and  outlay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  taking  a  farm  is  the 
capital  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  of,  or  of  which  he  can 
procure  the  use  at  a  reasonable  rate.  If  a  man  takes  a 
farm  without  the  means  of  stocking  it  properly,  and  is  re- 
strained in  his  first  outlay,  he  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate 
it  with  benefit  to  himself  or  to  his  landlord:  he  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  loss,  to  over-work  his  cattle, 
and  to  keep  a  smaller  quantity  of  stock,  and  consequently 
make  less  manure  than  is  required  to  keep  the  farm  in  a 
productive  state.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  the  means 
of  stocking  the  farm ;  he  must  have  wherewith  to  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  expenses  and  the  rent  for  the  first 
year.  In  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  a  man  who  takes 
a  farm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land,  or  land  partly  arable  and 
partly  good  pasture,  will  require  from  1600/.  to  2000/.; 
and  it  is  not  the  interest,  either  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  he  should  take  the  farm  unless  he  can  command 
that  sum.  The  amount  of  capital  required  depends  in  a 
great  degree  also  on  the  quality  of  the  land ;  very  rich  land 
requires  less  capital  in  proportion  to  the  rent  than  poor 
land,  especially  if  the  poor  land  requires  draining,  chalking, 
or  marling,  before  it  will  produce  any  tolerable  crops.  All 
these  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a  farm  is  hired. 

When  it  is  ascertained  what  extent  of  farm  may  be  safely 
undertaken  with  a  given  capital,  the  most  important  object 
to  be  attended  to  is  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  land, 
but  ^e  actual  state  it  is  left  in  by  the  preceding  system  of 
cultivation.    A  moderately  fertile  soil,  in  good  condition, 
will  give  a  greater  nrofit  for  several  years  than  a  better  soil 
which  is  partially  esuiausted  and  rendered  foul  by  injudicious 
management  and  over-cropping.     For  this  purpose  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  crops  for 
several  years  before,  how  the  land  has  been  ploughed,  and 
whether  the  crops  have  been  heav)'  with  or  without  manure. 
There  is  no  method  yet  found  out  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative state  of  land  which  has  been  exhausted.    It  would 
be  a  discovery  well  worth  the  attention  of  modern  chemists, 
who  have  made  such  progress  lately  in  the  analysis  of  vege- 
table substances,  and  would  be  invaluable  to  fiurmers  and 
proprietors  of  land.    In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  the 
weeds  which  abound  on  the  land  will  give  some  clue  to  its 
state ;  and  an  experienced  person  will  collect  from  various 
minute  appearances  in  the  soil  whether  it  has  been  fkirly 
managed  or  exhausted.  It  is  in  general  more  advantageous 
to  take  a  farm  in  a  district  with  which  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted.   It  will  be  a  great  advantage  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  land  at  all  times,  observing  it  in 
different  seasons  and  states  of  the  weather,  and  especially 
of  seeing  the  erops  threshed  out,  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  com  which  is  usually  yielded  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  straw,  for  lands  very  similar  in  outward  appearance 
vriil  produce  a  very  different  return  when  the  crops  are 
tiuetbed  out.    A  want  Qt  atttntioa  to  these  circumatanees 


is  the  cause  that  a  man  who  comet  ftom  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  and  hires  a  farm  on  his  own  judgment  seldom 
succeeds  so  well  as  might  be  expected,  even  with  a  superior 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  naturally  compares  the  soil 
with  sonte  similar  soil  which  he  has  been  acquainted  w  ith. 
If  he  comes  fVom  a  district  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
where  clay  is  in  request,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  ycry 
stiff  loams ;  if  he  comes  from  a  cold  wet  cUy,  he  will  prefer 
the  sandy;  and  the  chances  are,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  hi>» 
iudgment,  and  finds  it  out  when  he  has  already  embark«'ti 
his  capital  in  a  losing  concern.  Next  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  considered  the  convenient  situation  of  the  farm, 
the  disposition  of  the  fields,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  farui 
buildings  to  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  laixl. 
The  roads,  especially  those  which  lead  to  neighbour  iiu^ 
towns,  whence  manure  may  be  obtained,  are  a  most  im- 
portant object;  and  if  there  is  water  carriage,  it  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  farm.  The  roads  to  the  fields,  and 
the  distance  of  these  from  the  farm-yard ;  the  convenience 
of  having  good  pasture,  or  land  easily  laid  down  to  grass 
near  the  homestead,  and  especially  the  situation  of  the 
farm-buildings  with  respect  to  the  land,  and  the  abundance 
of  good  water,  are  all  circumstances  which  mutt  be  wcU 
considered,  and  wliich  will  greatly  influence  the  probable 
profits,  and  consequently  the  rent  which  may  be  fairly 
offered.  A  central  situation  is  no  doubt  the  most  ad\-an- 
tageous  for  the  fiurm-buildingt,  as  greatly  diminishing  the 
labour  in  harvest  and  in  carrying  out  manure.  But  there 
may  be  circumstances  which  render  some  spot  nearer  the 
extremity  of  the  land  more  eligible,  ^nd  it  is  only  when 
entirely  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  that  there  is  a 
choice.  The  old  farm-buildings  are  generally  in  low  and 
sheltered  situations,  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  liaxe 
to  carry  the  manure,  which  is  the  hea\iest  thing  carted  on 
a  farm,  up  a  steep  hill.  The  best  situation  is  on  a  moderate 
slope,  neither  in  the  lowest  nor  highest  ground.  ! 

The  disposition  of  the  buildings  is  of  great  important  c 
both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  Large  straggling  build- 
ings are  inconvenient,  and  cost  much  in  repairs.  The  house 
should  be  neat  and  comfortable,  fit  for  the  residence  of  a 
farmer  who  has  a  capital  such  as  the  farm  requires.  The 
rooms  should  be  airy  and  healthy,  facing  the  south,  with  & 
neat  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  The  farm-yard  should 
be  to  the  north,  behind  it.  Near  the  house  and  the  farm- 
yard there  should  be  a  small  paved  court  separated  fir.iui 
the  yard  by  a  low  wall.  In  this  court,  which  should  com- 
municate with  the  dairy,  the  utensils  may  be  placed  ou 
proper  benches  to  air  and  dry  in  the  sun.  The  architect uie 
of  the  buildings  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor  or 
his  architect.  The  simpler  it  is,  the  more  appropriate. 
The  yard  or  yards  in  a  large  farm  should  be  sheltemi  on  the 
north  side  by  the  barns,  which  need  not  be  so  extensive  av 
used  formerly  to  be  thought  necessary.  If  there  is  a  thresh- 
ing machine,  a  single  floor  to  thresh  the  seeds  upon,  and  lo 
employ  the  men  occasionally  in  winter,  is  quite  sufiictent. 
Every  farm  which  is  so  extensive  as  to  require  more  than 
one  floor  to  thresh  the  corn  'on  ought  always  tQ  have  a 
threshing-mill  attached  to  it    [Barn.] 

A  small  yard,  distinct  from  the  other,  with  sheds  for  tire 

cattle  to    shelter  themselves  under  in  wet  and   storm  > 

weather,  is  a  great  advantage,  and  may  be  added  at  a  trifltn*jr 

ex|)ense  to  any  set  of  farm-buildings.  The  cart-sheds  should 

be  in  the  stack-yard,  which  properly  occupies  a  space  north 

of  the  barn.    There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  stan<U 

with  proper  pillars  and  frames  to  build  stacks  on.     Each 

stack  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  conveniently  take  a 

into  the  barn  to  be  threshed  out.   The  round  form,  and  the 

square  which  becomes  nearly  round  when  built  up,  are  the 

most  convenient    Nine  stone  or  cast-iron  pillars  with  ca|>s 

over  them  are  placed  on  brick  foundations,  and  support   a 

strong  frame  on  which  the  stack  is  built  In  the  centre  of  the 

stack  there  is  usually  a  pyramidical  open  frame,  to  allow  the 

air  to  circulate  through  the  stack,  and  prevent  the  beating  tf 

the  grain.    On  each  side  of  the  yard  should  be  placed  the 

stables,  cow-houses,  and  feeding-stalls,  with  a  pump  of  good 

water  near  the  last,  and  convenient  placet  to  put  hay,  stra\i , 

and  turnips  in,  with  a  machine  to  cut  them.    A  great  dc:il 

of  time  and  labour  is  saved  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 

different  parts  of  the  farm-buildings.     An   undergrounti 

cistern  near  the  cow-house  and  stables,  into  which  the  urine 

and  washings  of  the  cow-house  may  run  by  means  of  a  suik 

or  drain,  is  a  most  useful  appendage,  which  is  too  htilc 

thought  of  in  £nglaad|  whereaa  it  it  one  of  the  most  indt*- 
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pensable  parts  of  a  Flemish  fann.  It  supplies  a'  kind  of 
manure,  ivhich  can  be  applied  to  the  land  at  all  times, 
which  invigorates  sickly  crops,  and  may  often  produce  an 
abundant  return,  where  otherwise  there  would  be  a  com* 
plete  failure.  There  are  many  plans  of  farm-buildinf^ 
given  in  works  on  agriculture,  which  combine  all  that  is 
usteful  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  these  plans  have  been 
executed  at  a  great  expense  for  the  farming  establishments 
of  noblemen  and  men  of  large  fortunes,  llney  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  palaces  of  husbandry,  where  much  is  ex- 
pended for  the  sake  of  grandeur.  6ut  the  proprietor  who 
desires  to  erect  buildings  most  proper  for  the  occupation  of 
his  land  must  study  economy,  and  lay  out  no  more  in  build- 
in  ga  than  is  necessary.  They  should  be  so  substantial  as 
not  to  require  frequent  repairs ;  without  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing the  original  expense  of  materials  and  labour.  Light 
thatched  rooCs  are  sufficient  for  the  sheds  and  smaller  build- 
ings, and  even  for  the  cow-houses  and  stables;  but  the 


waste  of  straw'^and  the  danger  from  fire  should  be  set 
acainst  the  cost  of  tiles  or  slate  as  a  covering.  The  bam 
should  not  be  thatched,  unless  it  can  be  done  with  reeds, 
which  form  a  durable  and  impervious  covering,  not  sub- 
ject to  be  infested  with  rats.  The  house  should  always 
be  detached  from  the  farm-buildings,  and  should  have  a 
tiled  or  slated  roof. 

We  here  give  a  plan  of  plain  farm-buildings  for  the  occu- 
pation of  200  or  300  acres  of  land,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
arable,  fit  for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat.  The  farm 
house  should  have  a  large  kitchen,  two  good  parlours, 
and  five  or  six  bed-rooms ;  a  wash-house,  with  coppers  to 
brew;  a  scullery,  and  larder.  The  dairy  should  communi- 
cate with  the  house,  and  with  a  small  paved  court,  near 
which  arc  the  pig-sties  and  the  cow-house.  There  should 
be  two  distinct  farm-yards  with  proper  sheds,  and  in  each 
there  should  be  a  cistern  for  the  urine  from  the  stables  and 
the  drainings  from  the  dung. 


Buildings  for  a  Farm  of  300  acre* 
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A.  pHnetp«1yftnL 

B«  seeoud  feeding  yard,  divided. 

C,  nnall  paved  yarda^Joiniliff  the  dairy 

and  pijigcry. 

D,  ilair)'  two  feel  under  Uie  level  of  the 

yard, 
n.  wash-houie  and  brew-lionse. 
F,  lulehen. 

0,  skallrry. 
H.  Urdcr. 

1.  entrance  and  etaira. 
K.  best  parlour. 

L.  secood  ditto}  cellars  under  Ibem. 

M  M.  coal  and  wood-honse. 

K,  ateaming-bouse  for  pigs. 

Q  Q,  Ilen-housea. 

R,  cairprns. 

S.  cuw -house  for  sixltfen  cowfi  with  b 

p.isaajffl  through  it. 
T,  bullock-house. 
V,  tool  and  straw-house  to  cut  iomips, 

cbafft  &c. 
W.  cistern  divided  into  two  Ijf  a  parti- 
tion, sank  seren  feet  and  vaulted 
over. 
Z.  paved  road  round  the  yard. 
Of  bam  floor. 
ik,  bays. 

e,  raised  floor  and  thratUog-mill. 
d,  horse  raceu 
«,  horse  stable. 
f/,  loose  boxes. 

g§,  spare  stables  and  ehaise-bouM. 
A,  gr»nary  on  stone  ^es. 
itif,  corn-staekf. 

I.  entrance  to  the  yard 

m,  tank  c€>vored  over 

•  a  a,  pumpe. 

e  0  e,  pig^tyes. 

ffppt  tnuU  open  court  to  each  styo 

r  r,  feeding  cribs. 

J,  oven. 

t »,  open  sheds  for  cattle. 

y,  cart-sheds. 
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Upper  floor. 


For  a  small  occupation,  \7here  the  tenant  is  but  a  little 
above  the  rank  of  a  day  labourer,  a  set  of  buildings  all 
under  one  roof,  and  forming  the  longer  side  of  the  yard, 
which  may  have  open  sheds  round  it,  such  as  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure  and  plan,  is  at  once  conyenient  and 
economical.     If  thu  building  is  thought  too  long,  it  coq 


very  easily  be  divided  into  two,  which  may  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  form  two  sides  of  a  souare.  The 
farm-house  and  cow-house  might  form  one  siac,  and  the 
stables  and  bams  the  other.  This  is  the  more  common 
distribution  in  Flanders. 
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Ffemish  Farm  BuUdingi* 
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n,  kitchen. 

D  and  K  are  slMpinir  rnoms'ralieil  a  Friv 

fe4*t  above  the  kitchen  and  over  the 

dairy  and  cellar. 
¥,  n\Turk-shup  for  Beating  and  other 

work. 
G,  pacsai^e  to  feed  tht  cattle. 
I  l.eow-house. 
L  L.  pif -styes, 
M,  siabl«>. 
N,  biru-floor. 
()  O,  bays. 
I*,  cnrt  khod. 
Q,  privy. 
U  R,  pumps  for  lui&o. 
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Those  two  examples  of  fann-builclings  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  proper  for  farms  of  an 
inlermcdiate  size.  A  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
to  have  plenty  of  room  for  cattle ;  and  where  old  barns 
remain  much  larger  than  is  required  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  stacking  corn  in  the  yard,  they  can  be 
very  advantageously  converted  into  cow-stalls  or  ox-stables. 
Where  many  sheep  are  kept,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  sheep-yard,  with  low  sheds  all  round,  at  tho  time 
when  the  ewes  lamb,  especially  when  the  season  is  wet  and 
chilly,  which  hurts  them  more  than  a  dry  frost.  The 
second  yard  B  (see  nUn,  p.  197)  is  well  adapted  for  that 
purpose;  and  an  aaditional  temporary  shed  against  the 
partition  which  divides  it  in  two  will  convert  either  division 
into  an  excellent  sheep-yard. 

In  valuing  the  rent  of  a  farm  the  habitation  of  the  far- 
mer is  seldom  taken  into  the  account,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  above  the  station  of  the  tenant ;  but  the  buildings  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  cultivation  necessarily  add  to 
tlie  rent  or  diminish  it,  as  they  add  to  or  diminish  the  profit. 

Tho  next  important  question  is  what  may  be  a  fair  rent 
both  to  the  lanulord  and  tho  tenant.  This  depends  as  much 
on  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  as  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  tenant  must  have  a  fair  interest  for  his  capital, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  trouble.  In  the  old  system 
a  third  of  the  gross  average  produce  was  considered  as  a 
fair  rent,  including  all  the  direct  payments  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  such  as  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes ;  another 
third  was  supposed  to  cover  the  labour  and  expenses  of  the 
farm  and  interest  of  capital ;  and  the  remaining  third  was 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  out  of  which  he  had  to  save  whatever  he  laid  by  as 
a  clear  profit.  But  this  calculation  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  agriculture.  The  expenses  are  greatly 
increased,  and  the  produce  is  also  greater.  It  requires  a 
greater  capital,  and  more  skill  to  manage  a  lars^e  farm.  Tho 
tenant  is  a  man  of  a  more  liberal  education,  and  his  habits  are 
more  expensive.  The  occupier  of  500  acres  of  land  in  Eng- 
land experts  to  live  as  well  as  a  land-owner  of  500/.  a  year 
income.  He  cultivates  better  by  applying  more  labour,  and 
much  of  the  produce  is  owing  to  his  skill  and  his  capital. 
He  therefore  expects  a  greater  share  of  the  produce  than 
the  landlord,  not  only  to  repay  his  outlay,  which  is  greater, 
but  to  live  upon.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  have  a  capital 
employed  equal  to  ten  times  the  rent,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  gross  annual  produce  ought  to  be  equal  to  five 
times  the  rent.  This  we  shall  distribute  as  follows :  two- 
fit'ihs  for  expenses,  including  rates,  tithes,  labour,  and 
interest  of  capital  at  5  per  cent. ;  one-fidh  for  rent ;  one- 
tenth  for  improTtnents  and  purchaa»d  mtnur* ;  and  three- 
teolb-  '-"  "*--  --^t  profit  of  tno  Ikriner,  out  of  which  he  is 


to  live.  Tliis  appears  a  less  proportion  than  the  oM 
third;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  produce  ih 
greatly  increased.  It  will  be  found,  wherever  accuntc  ii«  • 
counts  are  kept  and  a  farm  is  skilfully  managed,  tint 
the  proportions  above  stated  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 
It  requires  much  judgment  and  experience  to  calculate 
what  average  crops  may  he  expected  by  an  improved  mulv* 
of  cultivation,  and  especially  by  increasing  the  number  ot 
cattle  and  sheep  maintained  on  the  farm. 

In  Scotland  it  is  notorious  tliat  rents  are  much  higher 
than  in  England,  not  only  for  small  occupations,  bui  for 
extensive  farms ;  and  that  tho  tenants  have  complained  l««^ 
of  the  times  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south.  It  may  I  o 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  the  lo.v 
price  of  corn  must  affect  the  Scotch  fitrmer  equally  with 
the  English.  One  great  difference  between  the  iScolch  ai.«l 
the  English  farmer  is,  that  the  former  gels  work  douo 
at  a  cheaj)er  rate  than  the  latter.  Tlie  Scotch  labourer  i-> 
fully  as  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  as  the  £ngl!>ij ; 
but  he  has  less  money  to  spend  at  the  alehouse.  He  i»  p.ii'1. 
not  in  a  certain  sum  every  Saturday,  but  in  comforts,  in  the 
keep  of  a  cow,  in  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  potatoes  a 
certain  quantity  of  malt  to  make  his  beer,  a  cottage  to  lite 
ill,  and  a  meal  to  feed  his  family.  His  immediate  if  anrs 
are  supplied,  and  he  is  comfortable ;  the  consequenco  i*, 
that  he  works  willingly.  Ho  has  no  remnant  of  the  la«t 
night's  debauch  at  the  beer- shop.  He  is  early  at  work, 
and  he  does  his  work  cheerfully.  The  horses  of  a  Scutch 
farmer  are  well  fed ;  they  are  always  in  good  condiiion. 
They  work  ten  and  even  twelve  hours  in  a  day  at  two 
yokings.  The  ploughman  only  thinks  how  ho  shall  fiiii>h 
his  work  in  proper  time,  and  unless  he  makes  the  hot  res 
work  as  much  as  they  can  without  distressing  the::, 
he  knows  he  shall  not  get  through  his  work.  All  thisi  i-* 
worth  25  per  cent,  on  the  whole  labour  of  the  farm,  as  Ar- 
thur Young  has  very  judiciously  calculated,  when  he  gi\is 
the  expense  of  labour  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman,  compArcl 
with  that  on  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  works  with  his  laca. 
(See  Farmer" s  Guide.)  The  moral  effect  of  an  intenest  x\\ 
the  work  to  be  done,  when  opposed  to  that  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  often  hostile  interest,  will  readily  account  fur  &o 
great  a  difference. 

But  besides  this  the  Scotch  farmer  has  generally  the  ad 
vantage  of  a  scientific  education,  and  of  a  thorough  kn«)u- 
le<lge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession;  and  with  tht» 
shrewdness  peculiar  to  his  country,  he  knows  bow  to  take 
advantage  of  every  favourable  circumstance.  Ue  has  al>'> 
been  taught  to  calculate,  and  will  soon  discover  where  th«*:v 
is  a  profit  or  a  loss.  This  has  made  him  turn  his  ailcniion 
to  cattle  and  sheep  of  late  years,  more  than  to  the  produt*- 
tioQ  of  corn ;  and  the  Scotch  hiiye  found,  thst  vhiW  a  verjr 
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should  be  kept  exactly  as  tbat  of  a  mercantile  man,  and 
be  frequently  balanced  to  ensure  correctness.  This  is  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  young 
farmers. 

When  a  farm  has  been  agreed  for  as  far  as  rent  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  always  conditions  in  a  lease,  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  fanner  to  understand  fully.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  landlord  should  have  some  security 
against  the  wilful  deterioration  of  his  land  by  a  dishonest 
tenant,  but  agents  are  too  apt  to  cramp  the  tenants  by  pre- 
scribing  the  exact  mode  of  cultivation  without  giving  the 
tenant  sufficient  scope  to  try  improved  methods.  Which  may 
ultimately  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties.  If  the  land- 
lord can  ensure  that  the  proper  quantity  of  manure  is  put 
on  the  land  every  year,  and  tnat  it  shall  be  well  tilled  and 
kept  free  from  weeds,  ho  need  not  have  any  other  protec- 
tion, unless  it  be  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
lease,  when  the  tenant  might  be  induced  to  over-crop  the 
land,  and  thus  exhaust  it. 

In  entering  on  a  farm  there  is  often  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  in-coming  tenant  for  work  done  by  the  predecessor, 
for  a  supposed  remainder  of  manure,  and  various  other 
items,  which  ore  usually  settled  by  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  Some  general  rule  is  rec^uired  to  regulate 
all  these  demands,  which  are  often  exorbitant,  and  cripple 
the  in-coining  tenant  in  his  capital.  It  is  just  that  an  out- 
going tenant  should  be  repaid  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ment which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  he  has  not  reaped 
the  whole  advantage,  and  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  up  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  may  be  able  to  continue  the  regular  course. 
But  this  he  will  not  do,  unless  he  expect  to  be  remunerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  just  that  the  in-coming  tenant 
should  not  pay  for  work  slovenly  done  or  for  suppoMd  rem- 
nants of  manure  which  do  not  exist  in  the  landL  We  havo 
known  instances  where  the  valuation  of  all  the  items  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  in-coming  tenant  greatly  diminished  his 
capital  and  crippled  his  operations  for  several  years.  There 
should  therefore  be  a  separate  stipulation  on  this  head 
before  a  farm  is  finally  hired. 

FARMER,  Dr.  RICHARD,  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  at  Leicester,  August 
28,  1 735.  He  received  the  early  part  of  hii  education  in 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town,  and  in  ]  753 
was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  appears  to  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  overbear- 
ing tendency  to  mathematical  study  which  existed  and  still 
exists  in  that  University,  and,  after  bis  degree,  took  no  in- 
terest in  pursuits  of  that  nature,  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  college  tuition.  In  1760  he  became 
Classical  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  election  to  the  mastership  in  1775.  He  served 
the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1 778 
was  elected  Chief  Librarian  to  the  University.  In  1 780  he 
was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lichfield,  and  some  time 
afterwards  became  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
resigned  (1788)  for  the  office  of  a  Canon  Residentiary  at 
St.  Paul's.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  at 
Emmanuel  Lodge,  Sept.  8,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  the 
rhapel.  An  epitaph  to  his  memory  was  written  by  Dr. 
Parr,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  college  cloisters.  Dr.  Farmer 
collected  a  valuable  library  of  tracts  and  early  English 
literature,  which  was  sold  after  hit  death  and  produced,  as 
it  is  said,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  originally  cost. 

Dr.  Farmer's  constant  residence  at  Cambridge  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  to  an  early  disappointment  in  love;  a 
cause  perhaps  more  productive  of  resident  fellows  than  any 
other.  His  political  principles  were  inclined  to  toryism, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  that  party  in  the 
church  which  goes  by  the  name  of  *  orthodox.'  His  man- 
ners were  frank  and  unreserved,  and  his  habits  rather  those 
of  a  boon  companion  than  of  a  clergyman.  It  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  declined  a  bishopric  rather  than  forego  his 
Ikvourite  amusement  of  seeing  Shalupeare  performed  on 
the  stage,  a  reason  which,  if  founded  on  truth,  had  at  all 
events  more  co^ncy  in  the  time  of  Garrick  than  at  present. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  celebrated,  and  justly  so,  for  one  single 
work,  his  'Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  which,  in 
our  opinion,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  written  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  perhaps  the  best  commentary  which  we  possess. 
The  mixture  of  gold  and  rubbish  which  is  generally  ap- 

Esnded  as  notes  to  every  edition  of  Shakspeare  contains  so 
ttle^of  the  former  element  and  |o  much  oi  the  latter, 


that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  tuch  eommentaries  as  Dr 
Farmer's  above  their  true  value ;  indeed,  if  we  had  to  choose 
from  all  Shakspeare's  voluminous  annotators  what  ap- 
pears to  us  most  deserving  of  study,  we  should  bare  n  > 
hesitation,  as  far  as  EnglSh  literature  goes,  in  fixing  vti 
Coleridge's  '  Lectures'  and  Dr.  Fanner's  '  Essay,'  work« 
which  are,  and  are  intended  to  be,  entirely  dissimilar,  but 
which,  more  than  any  othen^  come  up  to  our  notion  of  a 
commentary  on  Shakspeare. 

FARMERS  GENERAL,  Fermiers  Gto^ux,  was  the 
name  ^ven  in  F^nce  under  the  old  monarchy  to  a  com 
pany  which  farmed  certain  branches  of  the  publie  revenues 
that  is  to  say,  contracted  with  the  government  to  pay  in^  • 
the  treasury  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  c<il- 
lection  of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent.  The  system  ^f 
farming  the  taxes  was  an  old  custom  of  the  French  m<j 
narehy.  Under  Francis  L,  the  revenue  arising  from  th.- 
sale  of  salt  was  farmed  by  private  individuals  in  each  town. 
This  was  and  is  still  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  a  monopoly  of  the  government.  The  governroon: 
has  alone  the  right  of  providing  the  people  with  salt,  wbi^h 
it  collects  in  its  stores,  and  sells  to  the  retailers  at  its  own 
price.  This  monopoly  was  first  assumed  by  Philippe  de  Valot^ 
in  1350.  Other  sources  of  revenue  were  likewise  fkrmed  by 
several  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  favourites  of  the 
court  or  of  the  minister  of  the  di^.  SuUy,  the  able  minister 
of  Henry  IV.,  seeing  the  dilapidation  of  l^e  public  revenue 
occasioned  by  this  system,  by  which,  out  of  150  millions  paid 
by  the  people,  onlv  30  millions  reached  the  treasury,  opened 
the  contracts  for  farming  the  taxes  to  publie  auction,  »;i\in;; 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  according  to  the  antient  Roman 
prartice.  By  this  means  he  greatly  increased  the  revenue 
of  the  state.  But  the  practice  of  private  contracts  tlvougb 
favour  or  bribing  was  renewed  under  the  following  reigns: 
ColbiTt,  the  minister  of  Louii  XIV.,  called  the  flurmers  of 
the  revenue  to  a  severe  account,  and  by  an  act  of  power 
deprived  them  of  their  enormous  gains.  In  1 728,  under 
the  regency,  the  various  individual  leases  were  united  into  a 
Ferme  Gf^n^le,  which  was  let  to  a  company,  the  members 
of  which  were  henceforth  called  Fermiers  G^^raux.  In 
1759,  Silhouette,  minister  of  Loms  XV^  qiuished  the  con- 
tracts of  the  farmers  general,  and  levied  the  taxes  by  h\% 
own  agents.  But  the  system  of  contracts  revived:  for  the 
court,  the  ministers,  and  favourites  were  all  well  disposed  t<> 
them,  as  private  bargains  were  made  with  the  farmers 
general,  by  which  they  paid  large  sums  as  douceurs.  I  n 
the  time  of  Necker,  the  company  consisted  of  44  members 
who  paid  a  rent  of  186  millions  of  livres,  and  Necker  calcu- 
lated their  profit  at  about  two  millions  yearly,  no  %*ery  ex- 
traordinary sum,  if  correct.  But  independent  of  this  prut'.: 
there  were  the  expenses  of  collection,  and  a  host  of  sub- 
alterns to  support:  the  company  had  its  ofllcers  and  ac- 
countants, receivers,  collectors,  &c.,  who  having  the  publif. 
force  at  their  disposal,  conmiitted  numerous  acts  of  in- 
justice towards  the  people,  especially  the  poorer  class,  hy 
distraining  their  goods,  selling  their  chattels,  &c  Th ^ 
'  gabelle*  or  sale  of  salt,  among  others,  was  a  fruitful  soiir^  - 
of  oppression.  Not  satisfied  with  obliging  the  people  to  pay 
for  the  salt  at  the  price  fixed  upon  it  in  the  name  of  ii»'* 
king,  they  aclually  obliged  every  individual  above  eight  >  ear « 
of  age  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  whether  wanted  or  no:. 
But  the  rule  was  not  alike  all  over  France ;  in  some  pnv 
viuces,  which  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  salt  was  nine  livrr- 
the  100  weight,  whilst  in  others  it  cost  16,  and  in  some  ^^J 
livres.  In  some  provinces  the  quantity  required  to  be  pur- 
chased per  head  was  25  pounds  weight ;  m  others  it  v. 
nine  pounds.  And  yet  the  provinces,  nay  the  individual 
families  of  each  province,  were  prohibited  under  the  »<.  • 
verest  penalties  from  accommodating  each  other's  wan:-, 
and  buying  the  superfluous  salt  of  their  neighbours^  Inn 
whoever  wanted  more  salt  than  his  obligatory  aUowance  «as 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  government  stores.  Besides,  every 
article  of  provisions  that  was  exported  from  one  province  1 1 
another  was  subject  to  duties  called  Traites.  Every  apprt  u- 
tice  on  being  bound  to  a  master  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
king  a  certain  sum  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tradr. 
and  afterwards  a  much  larger  sum  on  his  admission  t  > 
practise  his  trade  as  a  'master.  These  few  instance 
smay  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  taxation  m 
France  previous  to  the  revolution.  A  lively  but  faiilif.-l 
picture  of  the  whole  system  is  given  in  Breton's  Ilisit^rr 
FinanciirB  de  la  France,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829.  Th? 
farmers  general,  as  the  agents  of  that  system,  coming  ii.t<j 
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^hc  king  of  Naples,  is  considered  the  finest  among  the 
numerous  palaces  of  that  city.  The  Farncsina  or  smaller 
mansion  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is 
known  for  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  Orti 
Farnesiani  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Palatine,  and  include 
some  remains  oi  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 

Among  the  various  families  which  have  owed  their  aggran- 
dixeraent  eiitirelv  to  a  papal  ancestor,  the  Famese  attained 
the  highest  rank  among  Italian  princes,  and  retained  it 
the  longest.  It  has  also  produced  several  cardinals,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  leammg.  (See  Ciacconius,  FtVe?  et 
Gesta  iummorum  Pontificum  et  Cardinalium;  Moreri's 
Dictionary,  art.  *  Famese ;'  and  Affo*s  Vita  di  Pier  Luigi 
Famese,  and  the  Italian  tustorians  of  the  16th  century.) 

FARNHAM,  a  town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Fam- 
ham  and  jcounty  of  Surrey,  9^  miles  west  by  south  from 
Guildford,  and  38  miles  south-west  by  west  from  London. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  near  the  north  bank  of  theWey, 
consists  of  one  principal  street  running  east  and  west,  and 
contains  many  excellent  houses.  Though  not  a  corporation, 
it  is  governed  by  twelve  masters  or  burgesses,  from  whom 
two  bailiffs  are  annually  chosen.  These  magistrates  act 
under  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  tney  pay  an 
acknowledgment  of  12d  per  annum,  receive  the  profits  of 
the  fairs  and  markets,  and  hold  every  three  weeks  a  court, 
which  has  power  to  determine  all  actions  under  forty  shil> 
lings.  Famham  once  returned  members  to  parliament 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  for- 
merly a  chapel  of  ease  to  Waverley  Abbey,  and  appears  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  tower  is  substantially  built,  and  has  a  small 
turret  at  each  cqrner.  In  the  interior  there  are  some  hand- 
some monuments,  and  a  fine  painting  of  the  twelve  apostles 
forms  the  altar-piece.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester;  patron  the  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  ave- 
rage net  income  430/.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a 
market-house,  a  free-school,  and  a  good  day-school  sup- 
ported by  charitable  contributions.  The  manor  of  Fam- 
nam  was  given  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  be- 
longed. On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  'on 
tlie  summit  of  a  hill,  formerly  stood  a  castle,  built  bv  Henry 
de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. This  fortress  was  destroved  by  Henry  lit.  It  was 
re-built,  and  again  destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  After 
the  Restoration  Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  expended 
a  considerable  sum  in  erecting  the  present  structure,  which 
is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  embattled,  and  of  a  quad^ 
rangular  form.  It  contains  a  fine  library,  and  some  good 
paintings.  Adjoining  the  castle  is  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  little  river  Loddon  flows.  About  two 
miles  south-east  of  the  town  is  Moor  Park,  once  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Temple.  On  the  borders  of  the  park  is  Wa- 
verley Abbey,  a  neat  modem  mansion,  which  derives  its 
name  fi\>m  a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity.  Farnham  is  noted  for  its  hop 
plantations.  It  had  formerly  some  cloth  manufactures.  The 
great  mart  for  the  Farnham  hops  is  Weyhill  fair.  The 
largest  plantations  are  less  than  60  acres.  The  average 
produce  is  about  G^  cwt.  per  acre.  According  to  the  census 
of  1831,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Famham  was  5858. 
The  market-4ay  is  Thursday.  The  fairs  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  liogs  are  held  on  Holy -Thursday,  4th  June,  and 
13th  November. 

(Carlisle's  Topog,  Die/.;  Stevenson's  Survey  qf  Surrey ; 
M'Culloch's  Commercial  Diet.;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
fVales;  MunicipcU  Corporation  Reports;  Ecclesiastical 
Revenues  Reports;  Population  Returns.) 

FARO  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  pharus  in  Latin,  phare 
in  French,  was  the  name  given  to  light-houses  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  first  light-house,  called  Pharus,  is  said 
to  have  been  that  raised  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus  b.  c.  283, 
on  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, the  island  itself  being  called  Pharos.  [Alexan- 
dria, Antibht.]  The  name  became  afterwards  an  appella- 
tive for  light-houses,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
given  to  the  towns  near  which  a  light-house  was  built 
uch,  for  instance,  is  the  town  of  Faro,  in  Algan^e.  Torre 
di  Faro,  a  light-house  on  Capo  Pelorus,  in  Sicily,  has 
given  its  name  to  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  which  it 
is  placed,  between  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  which  the 
Italians  call  Faro  di  Messina.  The  united  kingdom  of  tho 
Two  Sioilias  is  divided,  with  regard  to  its  administration. 


into  *  dominj  di  (fx\  del  Faro,' meaning  the  contin«>ntr\1 
part,  and  '  aominj  di  la  del  Faro,'  that  is  to  say,  the  nhwX 
of  Sicily. 

FAROE,  FEROE,  or  FAROERNE  ISLANDS,  :i 
group  twenty-two  in  number,  screnteen  of  which  are  inlja- 
bited  ;  they  are  about  300  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  about  200  north-west  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  between)  ul** 
and  63"*  N.  lat.,  and  8*  and  6*  W.  lone.  They  were  diwo- 
vered  between  the  years  858  and  868 by  some  Norweiriins, 
in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfagcr,  king  of  Norway,  an'l  ut 
present  belong  to  Denmark.  Their  whole  area  is  estiiu.iuil 
at  about  494  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  j-^'^^k 

These  islands  mostly  consist  of  steep  rocks,  some  of  thttu 
rising  gradually  from  tne  sea,  bv  two  or  more  sloping  tcmt  <  ^^ 
covered  with  a  thin  stratum  oi  earth,  which  produces  i:rns>. 
Close  to  the  sea  the  land  consists  in  general  of  perpendicn!  r 
rocks,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  'i  ito 
most  westerly  island  is  Myggenaes,  the  most  southerly  i  > 
Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Svinoe  and  Fugloe,  and  tue 
most  northerly  are  Kalsoe  and  Videroe.  The  interior  is 
composed  of  hills,  usually  separated  only  by  narrow  ra\in>«» 
in  which  there  are  brooks  or  rivulets  which  are  in  pen»  taI 
so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  become  impas>aliS': 
there  are  no  valleys  of  any  extent.  Some  authors  report  \\u\t 
the  greatest  elevation  in  these  islands  is  the  basalt  moun- 
tain Skaellin<rfiold,  in  the  south  part  of  the  largest  of  tluiii, 
Stromoe,  which  is  nearly  the  central  island  of  the  group, 
and  divided  by  narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Osterm; ; 
this  mountain  is  about  2240  feet  high.  Another  wr.tcr 
mentions  the  Skattaretinel  as  being  the  highest,  and  siato 
its  elevation  at  2816  feet  There  are  several  lakes,  aujMi.;; 
which  the  largest  are  the  Soorvagsvatn  in  Vaagoe,  whu  h  u 
three  miles  long,  and  the  Sandsvatn  in  Sandoe:  and  xXwro 
are  some  falls  of  water,  the  most  considerable  of  which  i> 
the  Fosaa  in  Stromoe,  which  has  a  double  fall,  nearly  :i  u 
feet  in  height.  Among  the  mineral  springs  the  mo^t  es- 
teemed is  that  of  Varmakielde  in  Osteroe.  The  climate  U 
very  bleak,  and  the  summer  lasts  only  through  the  munii;i 
of  July  and  August:  yet  it  seldom  freezes  more  than  uwti 
month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  harbours  ice-locked  cm  i  ;'t 
in  very  severe  winters.  Violent  storms  prevail  at  all  ^la- 
sons^  which  prevent  the  growth  of  any  large  trees,  ai>'l 
compel  the  innabitants  to  fix  their  dwellings  between  tl.c 
hills.  Tlie  soil  is  stony,  and  in  manv  parts  covered  witli 
earth  only  four  inches  deep.  In  some  islands  there  arc  ni.i- 
jestic  groups  of  basalt  formation,  similar  to  the  ca\t<;  f 
Staffa.  Neither  the  soil  nor  climate  admit  of  any  extoi.i*  d 
tillage;  and  the  sudden  variations  in  the  temperature  in- 
duce the  cultivator  frequently  to  gather  in  his  crops  in  a 
half-ripe  state,  and  dry  them  by  artificial  heat  They  o  re- 
sist prmcioally  of  barley  and  rye,  the  growth  of  which  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  consumption;  potatoes,  parsni;  % 
turnips,  and  carrots  are  partially  raised,  but  it  is  extren..  ly 
difficult  to  raise  any  other  vegetable.  Landt  states  the  pi  .»- 
portion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  to  be  bU  i.t 
1  to  60,  and  that  the  corn-fields  are  not  more  than  frmu  > 
to  1 2  feet  in  breadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  luxuriant,  ii;  1 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  islanders  consists  in  their  U  <  k<, 
often  containing  from  300  to  500  sheep,  which  graze  in  ;!  •.* 
open  air  the  i^liole  year  round,  and  yield  wool  of  -^i, '  I 
quality.  Horses  of  small  stature,  but  strong,  swift,  u,  I 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers:  the  liui-.t*  I 
cattle  are  also  diminutive,  yet  become  exceedingly  fat.  1  c\k 
swine  are  fed.  The  dog  is  in  so  much  request,  that  liis  \a!i.o 
is  equivalent  to  that  ota  cow.  Seal-catching,  and  the  %'  \,aW\ 
cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  are  another  main  re>4  i.iv  .• 
of  the  people.  Independently  of  domestic  animals,  the  i^l.*:  .U 
contain  only  rats  and  mice.  There  is  an  immense  numl  .r 
of  wild-fowl,  such  as  eider-ducks,  swans,  geese,  {•j^cuji^, 
solan-geese,  pulfins,  cormorants,  plovers,  &c. 

Turr  is  used  for  fuel.  Beds  of  coal  were  disoovercl  in 
the  island  of  Suderoe  in  1709,  and  some  mines  hu>e  hx.v\\ 
opened  from  time  to  time;  but  tho  coals  are  of  intci.  r 
qualitv,  and  the  cost  of  working  and  transporting  thini  I.  is 
caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  Copper  is  found  in  the  i^l.^nd 
of  Nolsoe.    Jasper  and  opal  are  met  with  hei'e  and  tl.c.o. 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  of  Norman  (or  Norwegian)  desn-.,', 
and  speak  the  Norwe^an  language  with  a  iSeinish  ai<  :.;.• 
They  have  in  general  handsome  features,  and  aro  v.*. 
made:  those  of  tho  northern  are  taller,  and  haM»  i;i  *: 
elongated  countenances  than  those  of  the  southern  i^U  ,  • 
They  are  ingenious,  peaceable,  honest,  hospitable,  a-  i 
simple  in  theu  manners.   Their  number  in  1769  was  47: . ; 
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tliree  miles  to  the  north  of  Farringdon,  was  fought  the 
hattle  between  Robert  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  earl 
of  Derby,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  contains  many  old  monu- 
ments, described  in  Ashmole's  '  Antiquities  of  Berkshire' 
iJjond.  1719).  It  has  a*  low  square  tower,  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
war.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  its 
average  net  income  is  265/.  The  parish  of  Great  Farring- 
don  is  partly  in  the  hundred  of  rarringdon  and  partly  in 
that  of  Schrivenham.  According  to  the  population  returns 
for  1831,  the  entire  parish  contained  3033  inhabitants,  and 
6910  statute  acres.  (Lysons*  Magna  Britannia;  Carlisle's 
Topographical  Dictionary;  Ashmole's  Antiquities;  Eccle- 
siastical Revenues  Report,  &c.) 

FARS.  or  FARSISTAN.    [Persia.] 

FARTHING.    [Monky.1 

FARTHINGALE,  or  VARDINGALE,  a  hoop,  a  circle 
of  whalebone  formerly  worn  by  ladies  to  spread  the  petticoat 
to  a  wide  circumference.  Strutt,  in  his  '  Manners  and 
Customs,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  84,  86,  tells  us  that  among  the  men, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wearing  of  great 
breeches  was  carried  to  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  lengths ; 
and  the  ladies,  that  they  might  not  be  behind-hand  with  the 
gentlemen  in  fantastical  taste,  invented  the  large  hoop 
farthingales  as  a  companion  to  the  trunk-hose  or  breeches. 
The  farthingale  afforded  the  ladies  a  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  jewels,  and  the  other  ornamental  parts  of 
their  dress,  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  for  that  reason 
obtained  the  superiority  over  the  closer  habits  and  the  more 
simple  imitations  of  nature.  * 

Bulwer,  in  his  '  Artificial  Changeling,'  says,  when  Sir 
Peter  Wych  was  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Siguier  from 
King  James  I.,  his  lady  was  with  him  at  Constantinople ; 
and  the  sultaness,  having  heard  much  of  her,  desired  to 
see  her;  whereunon  Lady  Wych,  accompanied  with  her 
waiting-women,  all  of  them  neatly  dressed  in  their  great 
fkrthingales,  which  was  the  court-dress  of  the  English  ladies 
of  that  time,  waited  upon  her  highness.  The  sultaness 
received  her  with  great  respect ;  but  wondering  much  at 
the  extension  of  her  hips,  inquired  if  that  shape  was  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  England ;  to  which  the  lady  replied,  that 
the  English  women  did  not  differ  in  shape  from  those  of 
othor  countries ;  and,  by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of 
the  dress,  convinced  the  sultaness  that  she  and  her  com- 
plin ions  really  were  not  so  deformed  as  they  appeared  to  be. 
(Strutt*s  Habitsqfthe  People  qf  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  259,260.) 

Tho  farthingale  however,  if  not  then,  was  at  least  subse- 
quently worn  through  Europe.  The  French  farthingale 
had  the  name  of  Haiuse-cul;  see  Cotgrave.  Lascells,  in 
his  '  Voyage  of  Italy,'  l2mo.,  1655,  p.  96,  says, '  I  found  all 
the  ereat  ladies  here  to  so  like  the  donnas  of  Spain  in 
guardinfantas,  that  is,  in  norrible  overerown  vertigals  of 
whalebone ;'  and  Pepys,  in  his  '  Diary,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i. 
p.  144,  notices  the  strangeness  of  those  worn  by  the  ladies 
who  came  over  from  Portugal  with  Charles  the  Second's 
queen.  The  hoop,  the  last  remain  of  the  farthingale  in  Eng- 
land, went  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I V . 

FASCES.    [Consul;  Dictator.] 

FASCICLE,  in  botany,  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  kind 
of  infloreflcenoe  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  flat- 
headed  raceme  or  corymb,  and  begin  to  expand  in  the 
centre  sooner  than  at  the  circumference.  The  term  is 
however  constantly  applied  to  any  collection  of  flowers  or 
leaves  in  clusters  at  the  end  or  on  the  sides  of  a  branch ; 
thus  the  leaves  of  the  larch  are  called  fasciculate. 

FASCICULA'RIA.    [MADaEPHYLLicEA.] 

FASCINES  are  bundles  of  strong  brush-wood,  employed 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  reveting  the  epaulements  of  bat- 
teries and  covering  the  roofs  of  field-magazines  or  other 
blindages,  but  occasionally  to  increase  the  heights  of  trench 
parapets,  and  to  make  temporary  roads  over  marshy  ground. 

They  are  formed  by  placing  the  rods  nde  by  side  in  a 
cradle  made  of  trestles,  and  compressing  them  by  means  of 
two  levers  connected  by  a  chain,  which  it  passed  round  the 
bundle :  the  whole  is  secured  by  withs  or  binders,  which 
are  placed  18  inches  asunder.  Fascines  are  commonly 
about  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  and,  when  made,  are  18 
feet  long ;  but  they  are  then,  if  necessary,  cut  by  the  saw 
mto  parts  of  any  required  leneths,  which  are  generally  6 
feet  or  12  feet  A  nseine  of  the  longest  kind  is  sometimes 
called  a  sauciason.  | 


MVhen  fascines  serre  for  the  revetment  of  a  battery,  they 
are  usually  laid  horizontally,  one  line  above  another,  against 
the  interior  slope  of  the  epaulement,  to  which  they  arc 
attached  by  pickets  driven  tn rough  them  into  the  earth. 

FASCIOLA'RIA.    [Siphonostouata.] 

FAST,  abstinence  from  food,  more  particularly  used  for 
such  abstinence  as  a  rel^ous  observance ;  from  the  An^Io- 
SsjLon  feestan. 

Religious  fasting  has  been  practised  in  almost  all  af^oH 
and  all  countries.  Moses  appomted  that  of  the  Dav  of  Ex- 
piation for  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (ii  40)  and  rorph}r> 
give  us  details  of  the  Egyptian  fasts.  Among  the  fastx  <>t' 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  greatest  was  that  of  Quadm- 
gesima,  or  Lent :  but  they  likewise  observed  the  Jejunta 
qu€Uuor  temporum^  or  fasts  of  the  four  seasons. 

The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  church  of  England  for 
fasting  are,  first,  the  Forty  days  in  Lent;  second,  the  Em- 
ber days  at  the  four  seasons,  beine  the  Wednesday,  Fridn) . 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Fea»t  of 
Pentecost,  September  14th,  and  December  13th;  third,  the 
three  Rogation  days,  being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday  ;  fourth,  all  the  Frida} » 
in  the  year  except  Christmas-day.  The  dOth  of  January  U 
observed  as  a  fast,  in  repentance  for  the  execution  of 
Charles  1. :  and  other  days  of  fasting  are  occasionally  ap- 
pointed by  royal  proclamation.  The  Long  Parliament  ap- 
pointed a  fast  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Lewis,  in  his  Antiomties  of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  has 
given  firom  Maimonides  many  particulars  of  the  Jewish 
fksts,  for  which  the  reader  may  also  consult  Ockley's  trans- 
lation of  Leo  Modena's  History  of  the  Jews,  12mo.,  Lond., 
1707,  p.  150,  and  D.  Levi's  Kites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  8vo.,  Lond.,  pp.  70,  71,  85,  120,  125.  For  those  uf 
the  Greek  church  he  may  consult  Leo  Allatius,  De  Bcclesift 
Occidentalis  atque  Orientalis,  consensione,  and  Ricaut\ 
Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Anrtj 
Christi,  1678,  8vo.  Lond.  1679.  For  the  Mohammedan 
fasts,  Reland  De  Religione  Mohammedica,  Syo.,  Tr.  ad 
Rhen.  1717,  ca.  x.  and  D'Herbelot's  Bibliothcque  Orien- 
tate, p.  708.  The  distribution  of  the  fasting  days  in  thf 
present  church  of  Rome  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Challoner'» 
Garden  of  the  Soul. 

FASTI  were  marble  tables  at  Rome,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  consuls,  dictators,  censors,  and 
other  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic.  Fragments  uf 
these  tables  have  been  collected,  and  are  ranged  along  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori 
on  the  Capitol.  The  deficiencies  m  the  series  of  the  consuU 
have  been  supplied  by  means  of  the  historians,  and  by  con- 
sulting monumental  inscriptions.  Several  learned  men  in 
modern  times  have  compiled  Fasti,  or  chronological  tables 
of  the  Roman  consuls.  Among  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
curate of  these  compQers  is  Sigonio  of  Modena,  who  pub- 
lished his  '  Fasti  Consulares  ac  triumphi  acti  a  Roroulo 
rege  ad  Titum  Ccesarem,'  fol.,  1559 ;  with  a  dissertation  Me 
nominibus  Romanorum,'  a  work  of  great  erudition  and  exact 
criticism.  Pighius  published '  Annates  Magistratuum  et  Pro- 
vinciarum  S.  P.  Q.  R.  ab  XJrbe  oondita,'  foU  1599.  Labbe, 
in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Nova,' nublished  Fasti  *  Consulares '  uut 
of  a  MS.  of  the  college  of  Clermont.  Other  editions  of  the 
Fasti  have  been  made  from  various  soiurces.  Betwetrn 
these  lists  occasional  discrepancies  occur  as  to  the  name»  uf 
some  of  the  consuls,  and  the  particular  years  of  their  con- 
sulships ;  fi)r,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  critics  &n<! 
antiquarians,  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  about  Roman 
chronology.  The  word  Fasti  is  often  used  as  aynonj^mouf 
with  the  annals,  or  chronicles  of  a  nation. 

The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  Fasti,  which  they 
called  '  Fasti  minores,'  a  kind  of  almanacs,  in  which  werr 
registered  the  periodical  festivals,  games,  official  days  for 
business,  &c.  Ovid  wrote  a  poem  explanatory  of 'the^e 
Fasti,  which  he  dedicated  to  Germanicus,  and  in  which  be 
described  the  origin  of  the  festivals,  and  the  recollect  tons* 
either  happy  or  calamitous,  connected  with  the  various  da)  > 
of  each  month.  The  poem,  as  we  have  it,  is  in  six  book^ 
one  for  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year ;  the  re^st  ix 
unfortunately  lost. 

FASTING.    [Abstinsnce.] 

FAT.  This  substance  varies  in  properties  according  to  t^ 
animals  producing  it ;  in  all  cases  however  it  is  composc'ti  o. 
two  different  kinds  which  differ  as  to  their  melting  p<*r  i : 
these  are  termed  olein  or  elain  and  stearin.  It  is  not  howc  v ,.  r 
to  bo  considered'  that  the  lubstanoet  to  which  these  namet 
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all).  From  this  point  fate  changes  to  what  is  calkd  pre- 
destination (in  opposition  to  chance),  which  idea  is  only 
a  mitigated  fate,  aistinguished  however  from  genuine  fatal- 
ism in  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  not  from  fate. 
This  belief  in  predestination  was  taught  by  Mohammed, 
and  his  followers  have  retained  it.  Catholicism  has  no 
trace  of  this  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least  by  the  churoh  of  England. 

The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  fre- 
quently and  effectively  used  both  by  antient  and  modem 
poets. 

Intimately  related  to  fatalism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  intervention  of  Providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  actions  of  mankind  depend  wholly  upon  the 
actions  themselves;  God,  however,  is  able  so  to  conduct 
these  consequences,  that  collectively  they  shall  result  in 
good,  and  conformably  to  his  purpose.  To  comprehend 
this  working  precLsely  is  imgpssible  for  man,  since  his  men- 
tal powers  are  not  sufficiently  extensive,  and  this  dogma 
must  therefore  be  a  matter  of  faith.  This  doctrine  is  held 
by  many  Christian  sects,  and  in  ;the  Bible  there  are  pas- 
sages strondy  in  favour  of  such  special  intervention ;  for 
example,  Matthew  x.  29, '  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing?  and  one  of  them  shidl  not  fall  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.' 

The  third  or  deistical  interpretation  of  this  doctrine 
teaches  the  complete  non-intervention  of  the  Deity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  or  of  mankind :  we  may  also  call  this 
doctrine  the  doctrine  of  theological  chance,  which  may  still 
be  consistent  with  that  of  physical  necessity,  according  to 
Kant.  The  doctrine  of  physical  necessity  was  advocated 
by  Hobbes,  and  served  for  the  foundation  of  the  charges 
against  him  of  deism  and  atheism. 

If  we  consider  these  doctrines  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  we  may  come  to  the  following  results  : — The  theo- 
logical theories  of  fatalism,  predestination,  the  immediate 
government  of  God,  and  his  non-inter\'ention,  evidently 
bear  an  analogical  relation  to  the  political  systems  of 
despotism,  constitutional  monarchy,  ana  republicanism.  Ac- 
cordingly as  every  one  may  have  grounds  for  being  an 
adherent  of  one  of  these  political  systems,  so  may  he  also 
have  grounds  for  being  a  follower  of  one  of  these  theological 
views.  According  to  the  ideas  and  investigations  of  the 
author  of  this  article,  God  may  have  positr\'ely  fixed,  before 
any  creation  of  the  world,  the  eternal  ideas,  or  tho  relations 
of  things  to  each  other  within  the  circle  of  which  nature 
and  human  intelligence  have  to  move.  These  ideas  are  (1) 
for  nature,  self-preservation,  or  continuance,  of  which 
the  product  is  attraction,  &c. ;  regularity,  producing 
crystallization,  &c. ;  and  adaptation  to  purposes,  producing 
organization,  &c.;  (2)  for  human  intelligence,  self-love, 
beauty  and  virtue.  In  so  far  as  nature  and  humanity  with 
all  their  efforts  cannot  move  out  of  this  sphere  of  ideas,  so 
far  fatalism  and  predestination  exist.  The  efforts  of  nature 
to  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  wise 
after  virtue  (or  human  happiness)  appear  to  produce  an 
ever-increasing  progression,  and  in  this  sense  they  con- 
stitute an  intervention  of  Providence— since  nature  being 
wholly  bound,  and  God  absolutely  uncontroll^,  man 
stands  between  both ;  so  that  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
free,  yet  he  is  free  to  work  his  ultimate  ends  out  of 
himself;  he  is  free  whenever  he  acts  morally,  and  he  is 
not  free  whenever  he  acts  immorally  (or  rather  physically), 
and  he  may  thus  arrive  at  the  consciousness  that  his  state 
in  another  world  entirely  depends  on  himself.  With  tliis 
conviction  every  species  of  intervention  would  appear  less 
harsh  towards  him,  and  without  these  grounds  he  may  be 
doubtful  whether  any  direct  intervention  exists  with  respect 
to  worldly  affairs. 

An  intervention  of  any  other  kind  than  that  of  God 
would  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  dnmons  and  spirits. 

FATHER.    [Parknt  and  Child.] 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  is  the  name  given 
to  the  early  teachers  and  expounders  of  Christianity,  who 
lived  between  the  second  and  the  sixth  centuries  of  our  flora, 
and  whose  writings  are  looked  upon  as  possessing  con- 
siderable authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  earlier,  or 
•  primitive  fathers,'  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, and  who  followed  close  upon  the  apostolical  ago, 
namely  the  age  in  which  the  Apostles  lived  and  died,  are 
generally  jeckoned  as  followi.  Ist,  Cltmons  Somaaus, 


bishop  of  Rone,  who  died  about  ad.  100,  and  of  whom  we 
have  an  interesting  epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.    [Cli:- 
MRNT  L]    Snd,  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles  in  his  youth,  was  sentenced  to  death  under 
Trajan,  a.d.  107,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  executed,  n  ^ 
he  informs  us  in  his  epistles.    He  was  exposed  to  the  wihl 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.    There  are  extant  several  of 
his  epistles  to  various  churches  of  the  East,  and  one  to  t  li«* : 
of  Rome.    His  epistle  to  Polycarp  is  doubtful.    3rd,  Poly- 
carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  is  said  to  have  conversed  wn'h 
St.  John  and  other  Apostles  in  his  youth,  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  a.d.  167,  when  he  was  nearly  iOO  years  ulJ. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  ha» 
been  printed  repeatedly,  and  is  given  in  Cave*s*  Antirjui- 
tates  Ecclesiastics,*  vol.  i.    4th,  Justinus,  a  native  of  Niui- 
polis,  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  aikd  a 
follower  of  various  sects  of  philosophers.    Having  embracc<l 
Cluristianity  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninut** 
had  a  controversy  with  Marcion,  an  early  heretic,  and  wnre 
an  eloquent  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  he  addre^^^^  d 
to  Antoninus,  and  which  drew  from  that  emperor  a  rescni't 
favourable  to  the  Christians.    Justinus  afterwards  returncl 
to  the  East,  where  he  held  a  disputation  with  Tryphun,  or 
Tarphon,  a  learned  Jew :  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Crescens,  the  philosopher,  of  which  Jet  or  tie 
{De  ScripM,  and  Tatianus,  a  disciple  of  Justinus,  give  parti- 
culars.  His  second  apology  for  the  Christians  was  addieK^ed. 
as  it  is  believed,  to  Marcus  Aurelius :  soon  after  which  l.c 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.    We  have  of  him,  beside* 
his  two  apologies,  a  '  Partenetis  ad  Graacos,*  *  Dialofus  cum 
Tryphone  JudaDO,'  *  Epistola  ad  Diognetum,'  and  a  *  Liber  ili> 
Monarchia  Dei.'     5th,  Theophilus,  made  bishop  of  Antiut  h 
about  169,  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Coiu- 
modus.    There  is  extant  by  him  a  work  in  three  bt)ok%. 
addressed  to  Autolycus,  a  heathen  friend  of  Theophilu^, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the  Christian  fsi:h. 
6th,  IrensBU-s  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Pol)  car *> 
of  Smyrna,  came  with  Polycarp  to  Rome,  and  was  thi-i.ic 
sent  to  Lyon  to  assist  the  aged  Photinus,  bishop  of  llit 
city,  whom  he  succeeded  a.d.  179.    He  wrote  against  tl.e 
Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  and  suffered  martyrdom  undrr 
Severus.     He  is  called  by  Tertullianus  *  a  very  inqui^iUxc 
explorer  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.*    His  principal  work, 
written  originally  in  Greek,  but  which  has  come  du>ftn  to 
us  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  styled  *  Ad  versus  Hacrese^,  ^ru 
de  Refutatione  et  Eversione  Falsas  ScientisB,  libri  t./  and  ts 
directed  against  the  Gnostics.  7th,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  dad 
about  220 :  left  numerous  works.  [Clemxns,  Titus  Flavk  s 
Alexandrinus.]    8th,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  bm 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  suffered  martrrd  .m 
about  268.  His  works  are  numerous.  [Ctprian,  St.]  Heho^ 
been  confounded  by  some  with  Cyprian  of  Antioch,  who  sut' 
fered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  9th,  Ohgen  of  Alexau 
dria,  born  a.d.  186,  died  about  254:  wrote  numerous  works, 
some  of  which  however  contain  notions  which  have  been  le- 
probated  as  heretical.  [Origbn.]  1 0th,  Gregory,  called  Thau- 
maturgus,  a  native  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Neo  Cesaicj, 
in  Clappadocia,  and  a  disciple  of  Origen,  died  soon  after  th« 
Council  of  Antioch,  which  he  attended  ad.  264:  we  hav.> 
of  him  a  '  Metaphrasis  in  Ecclesiastem,'  a  *  BrevisExpa%itio 
Fidei,*  an  *  Epistola  Canonica,'  and  a  panegyrical  oration  t  j 
his  master  Origen,   on  leaving  his  school;  to  which  the 
latter  replied  by  an  interesting  letter,  which  is  printed  m 
his  works.     11th,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  was  banished  under  Valerian  to  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  under  Galhenu«. 
was  engaged  in  controversy  with  Sabellius*  Nepos«  aii^i 
Paul  of  Samosata,  and  died  a.d.  266.    Of  bis  numeruui 
writings  only  fragments  remain.     12th,  Tertullianus   of 
Carthage,  lived  under  S.  Severus,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  under  Alexander  Severus.    He  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
copious  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church.    In  the  lattt^r 
part  of  his  life  he  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  MonlanisUs. 

[TEBTULLXANUa.] 

We  now  come  to  those  Fathers  of  the  Church  i»h» 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  after  Christianity  lia«i 
become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  an  ace  which  may  1 1' 
styled  the  Augustan aj^e  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  f^tr  t...- 
number  and  the  merits  of  the  writers  whom  it  pn  'lu". 
Some  account  of  most  of  these  fathers  and  their  wurk«  i^ 
given  under  their  respective  heads.  They  are  general  > 
ranged  in  two  classai^fatherB  of  the  Greek  or  Easteiu 
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Church,  and  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former  are : 
1st,  EnsxBins  of  Csesarea,  who  died  a.d.  340 ;  his  works 
give  him  a  place  among  the  fathers,  notwithstanding  the 
obloquy  wbicn  his  dubious  conduct  in  the  Arian  controversy 
drew  upon  him.  2nd,  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  died  in  371.  3rd,  Basilius,  called  the  Great,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  reign  of  Valend,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  whose  works  have 
beea  published  repeatedly  both  in  Greek  and  in  a  Latin 
translation.  4th,  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  the  friend  of 
Basilius,  and  for  a  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
aHerwards  abdicated  and  ended  his  days  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment A.D.  389.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical 
imagery  which  distineuishes  him  from  his  brethren.  5th, 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  the  brother  of 
Bcusilius,  died  aoout  396  ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  6th,  Cyril,  bishop  tf  Jerusalem,  who 
(lied  a.d.  386,  wrote  1 8  books  of  sermons  and  other  works. 
7th,  Chrysostom,  St.  Johx,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
died  in  banishment  a.d.  407.  8th,  Ephiphanius,  bishop 
of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  died  in  403.  9th,  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  died  a.d.  444,  was  the  great  opposer  of 
Nt'stnriua  concerning  the  Incarnation.  To  the  above  must 
be  added  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edessa,  who  died 
about  378,  and  whose  works  have  been  published  in  the 
oriirinal  text  by  Assemani. 

The  Fathors  of  the  Latin  Church  are — 1st,  Lactantius, 
who  died  a.d.  316.  2nd,  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  who 
died  about  368.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the  contro- 
versy against  the  Arians,  and  wrote  several  books  iLgainst 
Constantius,  who  patronized  them.  3rd,  Ambrose,  arch- 
bi.^^hop  of  Milan,  died  in  397.  4th,  Jerome,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible,  died  a.d.  420.  5th,  Augustin,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  died  a.d.  430.  With  Augustin  the  list  of  the  great 
fathers  of  the  church  is  generally  considered  as  terminating, 
although  this  title  has  been  also  bestowed  on  some  subse- 
quent prelates  and  theologians ;  but  these,  such  as  Bernard, 
Ihomas  Aquinas,  &c.,  are  more  properly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  doctors  of  the  church. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  is  interesting  not  only  to  theolo- 
gians, but  to  those  who  would  examine  carefully  the  phi- 
luvophy  and  the  state  of  society  in  their  time.  They  are  now 
much  studied  in -the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany. 

FATHOM.    [Measures.] 

FATIMIDES,  the  name  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  caliphs,  and  reigned  for  many  years  over  the 
north  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  obtained  the  name  from 
ibc  pretensions  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Abu  Mo- 
hammed Obeidallah,  who  asserted  that  he  was  descended 
from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
Ali.  The  Arabic  historians  however  generally  deny  the 
truth  of  this  assertion;  and  many  of  them  say  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  Jew  or  of  the  Haitian  religion.  The 
princes  of  this  family  were  also  called  tne  Aliades,  in  con- 
sequence of  Uieir  descent,  real  or  pretended,  from  Ali. 

1.  Obeidallah,  the  first  Fatimide  caliph,  was  born  a.d.  882. 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Moktafi,  the  reigning 
Abasside  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  through  various 
IMuts  of  Africa,  till,  through  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was 
raised  from  a  dungeon  in  Segelmessa  (a.d.  910)  to  sovereign 
power.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  '  director  of 
the  faithftil,'  according  to  a  prophecy  of  Mohammed's  that 
in  the  space  of  300  years  such  an  individual  would  arise  in 
the  west.  He  subdued  the  princes  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
who  had  become  independent  of  the  Abassidos,  and  esta- 
blished his  authority  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho  borders  of 
Egypt.  He  founded  Mahadi  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
Aphrodisium,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  Tunis,  and  made  it  his  capital.  He  became  the 
author  of  a  great  schism  among  the  Mohammedans  by  dis- 
owning the  authority  of  the  Almssides  [Abassides],  and  as- 
suming the  title  of  Emir  al  Mumentn,  'prince  of  the 
fai.Rfu},'  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  cali(>hs.  His  fleets 

mva^^ed  the  coasts  of  Italy>nd  Sicily,  and  his  armies  fre- 
quently invaded  Egypt,  but  without  any  permanent  success. 

2.  Catem  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  933.  During  his  reign 
an  impostor,  Abu  Yozid,  originally  an  Ethiopian  slave,  ad- 
vanced certain  peculiar  doctrines  in  religion,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  propagate  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  military  expeditions  as  to  de- 
prive Caiem  of  all  his  dominions,  and  confine  him  to  his 
capital,  Mahadi,  which  he  was  besieging  when  Caiem  died. 

3.  Moiisour  succeeded  his  father  (a.d«  946)  when  the 


kingdom  was  'in  a  state  of  the  greatest  oonfhsion.  By  hia 
valour  and  prudence  he  regained  the  creater  part  of  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather  Obeidallah,  defeated  the 
usurper  Yezid,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  power  which 
enabled  his  son  Moez  to  conquer  Egypt. 

4.  Moez  (a.d.  955)  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Fati- 
mide caliphs.  He  was  successful  in  a  naval  war  with 
Spain,  and  took  the  island  of  Sicily;  but  his  most  cele- 
brated conquest  was  that  of  Egypt,  which  was  subdued  by 
his  lieutenant  a.d.  972.  Two  years  afterwards  he  removed 
his  court  to  Egypt,  and  founded  Cairo.  (See  D'Anville's 
MSmoires  sur  ri>ypte,  p.  132.)  The  name  of  the  Abasside 
cnliph  was  omitted  in  the  public  prayers,  and  his  own  sub- 
stituted in  its  place;  from  which  time  the  great  schism  of 
the  Fatimide  and  Abasside  caliphs  is  more  frequently  dated 
than  from  the  assumption  of  tne  title  by  Obeidallah.  The 
amies  of  Moez  conquered  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  as  fkr  as  Damascus.  The  Arabic  historians  greatly 
extol  the  virtues  of  this  caliph. 

6.  Aziz  (A.D.  978).  The  aominions  recently  acquired  by 
Moez  were  secured  to  the  Fatimide  caliphs  by  the  wise 
government  of  his  son  Aziz,  who  took  several  towns  in 
Syria.  He  married  a  Christian  woman,  whose  brothers  he 
made  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

6.  Hakem  was  only  11  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
A.D.  996.  Ho  is  distinguished  even  among  oriental  despots 
by  his  cruelty  and  folly.  His  tyranny  caused  freouent  in- 
surrections in  Cairo.  He  cruelly  persecuted  the  j  ews  and 
Christians,  and  burnt  their  places  of  worship.  By  his  order 
the  church  of  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
(a.d.  1 009).  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  led  them  to 
appeal  to  their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  crusades.  His  folly  induced  him  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  assert  that  he 
was  the  express  image  of  God.  He  was  assassinated  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his  sister,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

7.  Dhaher  <a.i>.  1021).  He  was  not  so  cruel  as  his  father, 
but  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  resigned  all  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  vizirs.  In  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
Fatimide  caliphs  began  to  decline.  They  possessed  nothing 
but  the  external  show  of  royalty :  secluded  in  the  harem, 
they  were  the  slaves  of  their  vizirs,  whom  they  could  not 
appoint  and  dared  not  disobey.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of 
misgovernment,  Egypt  was  amicted  in  the  reign  of  Dhaher 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famuies  that  ever  visited  the 
country. 

8.  Mostanser  (a.d.  1037)  was  only  nine  when  he  suc^ 
ceeded  his  father.  The  Turks  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  his  reign,  took  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  (a.d.  1076), 
where  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ortok,  a  Turkish  family, 
established  an  independent  kingdom.  They  advanced  to 
the  Nile  with  the  intention  of  conquering  Egypt,  but  were 
repulsed. 

9.  Mostah  (a.d.  1094),  the  second  son  of  Mostanser,  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  all-powerful  vizir  Afdhal. 
The  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Afdhal 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  tho  crusaders  (a.o.  1097)  appeared  to  Afdhal  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Refusing 
to  assist  tho  Turks  against  the  crusaders,  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  took  it  (A.D.  1098),  and  deprived  the 
Ortok  princes  of  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  exercised 
fdr  twenty  years.  His  possession  of  Jerusalem  was  how- 
ever of  very  short  duration,  for  it  was  taken  in  the  follow injg 
year  (a.o.  1099)  by  the  crusaders.  Anxious  to  recover  his 
loss,  he  led  an  immense  army  in  the  same  year  against 
Jerusalem,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  crusaders  near 
Ascalon. 

10-13.  The  reigns  of  Amer  (1101-1129),  Hafedh(1129- 
1149),  Dhafer  (1149-1154),  Faiez  (1154-1160),  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  During  their  reigns  tho  power 
of  the  Fatimides  rapidly  decayed. 

1 4.  Adhed  (1 1 60)  was  the  last  cahph  of  the  Fatimide  dy- 
nasty. At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  the  respective  chiefs  of  which,  Dargham  and 
Shawer,  disputed  for  the  dignity  of  vizir.  Shawer  implored 
the  assistance  of  Noureddin  (T^oureddin],  who  sent  an 
army  into  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Shiracouh,  by 
means  of  which  his  rival  was  crushed.  But  becomiug 
jealous  of  Noureddin's  power  in  Egypt,  he  solicited  the  aid 
of  Amauri,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  marched  into  Egypt 
and  expelled  Shn:acouh  from  the  country.   Noureddin  soon 
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lent  another  anny  into  "Efypt  under  the'eame  commander, 
vho  was  accompanied  by  lua  nephew,  the  celebrated  Saladin. 
[Saladin.]  Sniracouh  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  ambition  of  Amauri  afforded  shortly 
afterwards  a  more  fayourable  opportunity  for  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  Amauri,  after  driving  Shiraoouh  out  of  the 
country,  meditated  the  desirn  of  reducing  it  to  his  own 
authority.  Shawer,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Amauri, 
entreated  the  assistance  of  Noureddin,  who  sent  Shiracouh 
for  the  third  tmie  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  repulsed  the  Christians,  and  afterwards  put  the 
treacherous  vizir  to  death.  Shiraoouh  succeeded  to  his 
dignity,  but  dving  shortly  after,  Saladin  obtained  the  post 
of  vizir.  As  Noureddin  was  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Abassides,  he  gave  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  Most- 
hadi,  the  Abasside  caliph  (a.d.  1171),  and  for  depriving  the 
Fatimides  of  the  caliphate.  Adhed,  who  was  then  on  a  sick 
bed,  died  a  few  days  after,  ignorant,  as  it  is  said,  of  his  loss. 
(Mill's  History  of  Muhammedanim^  pp.  134-143 ;  Mill's 
Hittory  qfthe  Crusaders,  vol.  i.;  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque 
Orientals  articles  'Fathemiah,'  '  Obeidallah,'  *Hakem,' 
'  Adhed,'  <  SaUdin,*  &c. ;  Qibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  cc  5T, 
58   59  ) 

FAULT.    [MmiNo.] 

FAUN,  FAUN  US,  was  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
mythology  to  the  gods  or  genii  of  the  woods,  corresponding 
with  the  Panes  of  the  Greek  mythology.  The  Fauni  were 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Faunus  an  old  mythical 
king  of  Latium.  who  resided  in  the  forest  Albunea  with  his 
wife  Fauna  or  Fatua,  near  the  pond  of  sulphureous  water, 
which  is  between  Rome  and  Tivoli ;  both  were  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  prophesying.  In  subsequent  ages  the  forest 
of  Albunea  eontmued  to  be  the  Delphi  of  Latium ;  the 
crackles  were  delivered  by  a  voice  issuing  from  its  recesses. 
(Virgil,  ^neid,  vii.  82,  &c.)  Several  statues  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  museums  are  believed  to  represent  Fauni ; 
among  the  most  remarkable  are  those  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence,  and  a  very  handsome  one  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol.  The  sleepmg  Faun  of  the  Barberino  is  now  in 
the  gallery  at  Miimch. 

FAUSSE-BRAYE,  a  name  g^ven  to  the  rampart  which 
is  sometimes  formed  on  the  exterior  of  and  parallel  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  principal  enceinte  of  a  fortress. 

In  the  antient  fortifications  a  bank  of  earth  was  fre- 
ouentlv  raised  in  the  ditch,  nearly  or  quite  conti^ous  to 
the  wall  of  stone  or  brick  surrounding  the  place,  m  order 
to  protect  the  latter  against  the  battering-engines  of  the 
besiegers ;  and  the  ItaUan  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury make  meution  of  a  detached  wall  of  masonry  similarly 
situated,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. This  was  then  called  s^fossorbrea,  and,  subsequently, 
Dy  the  French  en^eers,  vl /ausse-braye ;  the  first  term 
indicating  a  covenng  work  in  the  ditch,  and  the  other 
simply  a'secondary  or  advanced  rampart. 

In  and  immediately  before  the  time  of  Vauban  the  fiiusse- 
braye  constituted  the  exterior  part  of  the  general  rampart 
of  a  fortress ;  its  teireplein,  or  upper  surface,  was  situated 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural  ground,  and  it  carried 
a  parapet  for  the  protection  of  the  defenders.  The  terre- 
plein  and  parapet  of  the  interior  part  of  the  rampart  were 
several  feet  higher  than  those  of  tne  fausse-braye,  and  the 
interval  between  the  two  parapets  was  sometimes  broad 
enough  to  allow  room  for  artillery. 

A  sood  indication  of  the  nature  of  this  work  may  be  ob- 
tainea  f^om  the  lower  flanks  of  the  bastions  at  Portsmouth, 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  example  complete,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  suppose  their  parapets  continued  along  tlie 
curtains  and  before  the  fsoes  of  the  bastions. 

The  fausse-braye,  thus  formed,  was  intended  for  the  de- 
fenoe  of  the  ditch  and  covered  way  by  a  closer  and  more 
gratiDg  fire  than  that  of  the  principa)  rampart ;  but  the 
enfilading  fire  to  which  the  parts  in  fi^nt  of  the  bastion 
were  liable,  and  the  destructive  effects  of  the  shells  and 
penades  thrown  into  the  work  by  the  enemy,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  defenders  to  remain  in  it  at  the  time 
when  their  services  were  most  required ;  it  also  afforded  to 
the  enemy  some  fiicilities  in  escalading  the  rampart  0^ 
account  of  these  defeets,  this  kind  of  fausse-braye  has  been 
long  since  suppressed,  and  the  use  of  it  ii(  defending  the 
ditch  is  supplied  by  the  tenaille.  ^astion.  Fig.  1,  p.  17.J 
It  should  be  observed  however  that  Camot  and  oUier  French 
engineers  have  recently  proposed  constructions  whieh  may 
be  considered  as  partial  roviv^b  of  the  |isuiM-biay%  but 


wiiti  circumstances  which  appear  to  render  the  work  tctm 
from  the  defects  above  mentioned. 

FAUST,  DR.,  a  German  scholar  m  the  beguming  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  is  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed, 
the  same  person  as  Fust,  the  assistant  of  Guttenbeig.    The 
popular  traditions  of  Northern  Germany  g^ve  very  stranice 
accounts  of  this  man,  which  are  somewniat  oonfLrmed  by 
contemporary  chroniclers,  and  represent  him  as  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  supernatural  secrets,  of  a  ma^P'* 
cloak,  and  otner  conjuring  apparatus:  he  was  said  to  ha\tf 
commanded  the  elements,  and  to  have  performed  the  great- 
est wonders,  with  the  aid  of  his  associate  the  devil,  who  at 
last  carried  him  off.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Faust  being 
fkr  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  physical  scteucev 
made  experiments,  the  lesults  of  which  must  have  appearte-l 
superhuman  to  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  people*. 
But  the  poetical  personification  of  the  character  which  nA% 
gradually  developed  itself  is  much  more  interesting  than 
the  historical   personage.       Some  of  the  greatest  puet^ 
of  Germany  have  represented  Faust  as  a  man  inflamed 
by  the  most  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  who,  after  having 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  intense,  study,  arrives  at 
the  conviction  that  the  depths  of  truth  are  inaoeessible  to 
the  human  understanding.    The  despair  of  a  mind  thus 
disappointed,  and  the  fiction  of  the  use  of  magic  to  get  admis- 
sion to  the  forbidden  regions  of  knowledge,  impart  to  tlu^ 
character  a  particularly  romantic  charm.    The  iaea  itself  is 
very  old,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  primitive  age.   Tlic 
circumstance  that  the  wandering  Punch  and  Judy  show- 
men, those  rude  fathers  of  the  drama  in  Germany,  sjid  e\en 
in  France,  have  for  centuries  made,  and  are  still  making, 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Faust's  deeds  and  descent  to  hell   the 
fiivourite  entertainment  of  their  auditors,  proves  how  well 
adapted  this  character  is  to  dramatic  action.    In  modem 
times,  Lessing,  the  originator  of  German  dramatic  art, 
undertook  to  dramatise  the  subject ;  it  was  an  undertaking 
grand  in  conception  and  plan,  but  unfortunately  it  has  re- 
mained a  fragment    The  same  idea  however  was  taken  up 
by  Gbthe,  the  greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  yet  produccl 
The  following  are  the  leading  features  of  G6lhe*s  work  :— 
Faust,  doctor  and  professor  in  all  the  faculties,  highly  ad- 
mired for  bis  wisdom,  carries  in  his  breast  the  conviction 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  knowledge  to  reach  the  fountain 
of  truth.    Accordingly  he  has  recourse  to  magic    At  hn 
command  appears  the  Erdgeist,  the  symbol  of  the  original 
power  which  vivifies  all  matter,  directs  its  motions,  and  i\y 
organic  conformation  and  action.    The  spirit  proceeds  to 
explain  to  Faust  its  mode  of  creation  ana  of  action ;  b..t 
the  limited  human  understanding  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving the  immensity  of  the  spirit,  who  disappears  aitii 
leaves  Faust  in  despair.   Faust  now  resolves  to  release  him- 
self by  death  from  all  material  forms,  and  to  enter  the  secrvt 
regions  of  knowledge.    But  the  moment  he  puts  the  deail!) 
cup  to  his  Ups,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  sound  of  the  organ. 
and  sweet  cnanting  fall  on  his  ears,  and  bring  back  to  bi^ 
mind  such  charming  recollections  of  infkncy  and  of  earthly 
delights,  that  he  cannot  summon  resolution  to  shake  oflf  the 
chains  of  existence.    While  he  is  still  irresolute  and  doubt- 
ful, in  the  comfortless  weariness  of  all  human  knowledge, 
the  devil  appears  (the  negative  and  destructive  principle  :a 
opposition  to  the  vivifying  and  creating),  and  Faust,  recol- 
lecting his  impotence  when  in  presence  of  the  Erdgeist,  re- 
solves to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  reprobate   spirit ; 
not  with  the  expectation  of  satisfying  his  longing  aHer 
knowledge,  for  he  knows  that  the  human  min^  notmth- 
standing  its  narrow    limits,  rises  higher   and    i%    m-rc 
closely  allied  to  truth  than  the  evil  spirit ;  neither  is  it  hi« 
intention  to  obtain  enjoyment  by  his  agency,  as  the  pleasure^ 
of  the  world  have  no  charm  fbr  the  man  who  is  eager  aftrr 
truth;  but  the  object  which  Faust  contemplates  in  this  unmtx 
is  constant  uninterrupted  activitr.    To  be  continually  a  imi- 
tated bv  the  conflict  of  the  ever-changing  elements  of  life  i> 
the  only  thing  which  can  offer  anv  compensation  to  man 
ior  knowledge  which  is  denied.    But  whoever  deserts  tbo 
province  of  mquiry  and  plunges  into  the  stream  of  life  i-* 
unavoidably  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  sensuality,  ami  r.^ 
soon  as  the  intellect  of  man  loses  its  empire,  he  is  cam-  *1 
into  the  abyss  of  material  existence.    This  is  the  fatr**r 
Faust  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  published  alx>ut  twini  v 
years  previous  to  the  second,  leaves  Faust  degraded  a*  • 
sunk  m  sensuality,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  emerge  t 
it    Instead  of  fidlowing  up  the  conflict  of  the  two  oppo^t:  .: 
prinoiplM  (the  one  spiritual  lad  vivifying,  the  other  ma'v 
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Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  London,  and  had  asgumed 
the  name  of  Johnson,  acted  as  Percy's  servant,  and  took 
possession  of  the  house.    Parliament  was  soon  afterwards 
adjourned  till  the  7th  of  Fehniary,  and  the  conspirators 
having  first  hired  a  house  in  Lamheth  for  the  preparation 
of  timber  for  the  mine  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  combusti- 
bles, agreed  to  meet  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember.   The  custody  of  the  house  in  Lambeth  was  com- 
mitted to  Robert  Keyes,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman 
in  Derbyshire,  but  himself  a  Catholic ;  the  oath  of  secrecy 
was  administered  to  him  also.    The  proceedings  of  the  star 
chamber  during  the  interval  of  their  meetings  so  exaspe- 
rated the  conspirators  that  they  became  more  eager  than 
ever  about  the  plot    Catesby  and  his  confederates,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  agreement,  assembled  in  the  house  about 
the  1 1th  of  December,  and  a  mine  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   The  stone  wall,  however,  which  separated  them 
ftom  the  Parliament  House  beine  found   three  yards  in 
thickness,  Keyes  and  the  younger  brother  of  John  Wright 
(who  was  enlisted  as  the  others  had  been)  were  called  in 
to  assist,  and  the  seven  men  were  thus  occupied  until 
Christmas-eve  without  their  ever  appearing*,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  During  their  laborious  employment  they 
had  much  consultation  respecting  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
Jt  was  supposed  that  Prince  Henry  would  accompany  the 
king  to  the  Parliament  House  and  perish  there  with  his 
father.    The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  would 
then  be  the  next  heir,  and  Percy  undertook  to  secure 
liis  person,  and  carry  him  off  in  safety  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  blow  was  struck.      If  this  scheme  should  fail,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  to  be  surprised  and  secured  by  a 
party  provided  in  the  country.      It  was  the  intention  to 
proclaim  one  of  the  royal  family  as  king.    It  was  also  ar- 
i-anged  that  Warwickshire  should  be  the  general  rendez- 
vous, and  that  supplies  of  horses  and  armour  should  be 
sent  to  the  houses  of  several  of  the  conspirators  in  that 
county,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  Fawkes  brought  intel- 
ligence that  the  parliament  had  again  been  prorogued  from 
the  7th  of  February  to  the  3nl  of  October  following.  The 
conspirators  therefore  separated  for  a  time ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  John  Grant  of  Norbrook  in  Warwickshire,  and  Robert 
Winter  of  Uuddington,  were  sworn  in  among  their  number. 
In  February  (1604-5)  their  labours  were  resumed,  and  the 
stone  wall  nearly  half  broken  throuph.  One  morning  while 
working;  upon  the  wall,  they  suddenly  heard  a  rushing  noise 
in  a  cellar  nearly  above  their  heads.  At  first  they  feared 
they  had  been  discovered ;  but  Fawkes  being  despatched  to 
reconnoitre,  found  that  one  Bright  to  whom  the  cellar  be- 
longed was  selling  off  his  coals  in  order  to  remove.  Fawkes 
carefuUysur^^eyed  this  large  vault  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  House  of  Lords,  and  perceived  its  fitness  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  difficulties  connected  with  breaking  through  the 
wall,  its  thickness,  the  damp  of  the  situation,  for  water  was 
continually  oozing  through  the  stone  work,  and  the  danger 
of  discovery  from  noise,  disposed  the  confederates  to  aban- 
don their  operations,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  cellar 
of  Bright.  The  vault  was  immediately  hired,  and  about 
twenty  barrels  of  powder  were  carried  by  night  from  Lam- 
beth: iron  bars  and  other  tools  that  had  been  used  in 
mining  were  also  thrown  among  the  powder  that  the  breach 
might  be  the  greater,  and  the  whole  was  covered  over  with 
faggots.  Lumber  of  various  kinds  was  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  curious  or  the  watch- 
ful. In  May,  1605,  the  preparations  were  complete:  the 
conspirators  Iiaving  marked  the  door,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  seen  if  any  one  entered  the  vault,  consented  to  separate ; 
before  their  separation,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  foreign  co-operation  by 
informing  Sir  William  Stanley  and  Owen  of  the  project. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  their  being  sworn  to 
secrecy,  and  Fawkes  was  despatched  to  Flanders  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  them.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  also  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  news 
of  the  explosion  arrived  at  Rome  he  might  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  conspirators,  and  to  explain  that 
the  design  of  the  plot  was  the  re-establishment  of  Catho- 
licism. Soon  after  Fawkes^s  return  from  Flanders  the  par- 
liament was  further  prorogued  from  October  to  the  5th  of 
November.  These  repeated  prorogations  alarmed  the  con- 
spirators, and  led  them  to  fear  that  their  project  was  sus- 
pected. Their  alarms  however  having  been  discovered  to 
t)e  groundless,  Catesby  purchased  horses,  arms,  and  powder. 


and  under  the  pretence  of  making  levies  for  the  arch(1uU<> 
in  Flanders,  assembled  friends  who  might  be  armed  in  tli'* 
country  when  the  first  blow  was  struck.  As  consideml*:.' 
sums  of  money  were  necessary  for  these  purposes,  it  -wa* 

Proposed  to  admit  into  the  confederacy  three  wealthv  m«»n, 
ir  Everard  Digby  [Diimvl,  Ambrose  Rook^'ood  of  CoM- 
ham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  anH  Francis  Tresham,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  of  Rushton  in  Northamptonshire.  The*  c 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  sworn  in. 

Aa  the  day  of  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  it  ik  a* 
finally  determined  that  Fawkes  should  fire  the  mine  with  a 
slow  match,  which  would  allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
escape.  Sir  Everard  Digby  was  to  assemble  a  number  *>{ 
Catholic  gentlemen  in  ^^rwickshire  on  the  5thtof  Novnn- 
ber  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  and  Percy  was  t<i 
seize  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  duVe  of  York  if  the  prin^* 
should  go  to  the  parliament  house  with  the  king.  One  s ob- 
ject of  discussion  only  arose,  whether  and  how  the  Cath<>li>* 
peers  should  be  warned  of  their  danger:  each  conspirator 
had  fViends,  if  not  relations  among  them ;  but  the  danger  of 
communicating  the  project  to  so  large  a  number  of  penion  % 
was  considered  so  imminent,  that  they  despaired  ox  savins: 
all  of  them,  and  it  was  concluded  that  no  express  nutire 
should  be  given  them,  but  only  such  persuasion,  iip<  n 
general  grounds,  as  might  deter  them  from  at  ten  din  l*. 
Many  of  the  conspirators  were  averse  to  this  advice  atwl 
angry  at  its  adoption  ;  and  Tresham  in  particular,  for  In* 
sisters  had  married  Lords  Stourton  and  Mountea(;!e.  In- 
deed Tresham  so  passionately  required  that  I^rd  Motint- 
eagle  should  have  wamii]^  of  his  danger,  that  very  Inirh 
words  ensued ;  and  when  be  was  thwarted  in  his  wi^he-^, 
he  hinted  that  the  money  which  he  had  pn>mis«*d  would 
not  be  forthcoming;  and  from  this  time  ho  ceased  to 
attend  their  councils. 

On  Saturday,  the  26  th  of  Oetober,  ten  days  before  thr 
mooting  of  parliament.  Lord  Mounteagle  unexpectedly 
gave  a  supper  in  a  house  which  he  had  not  lately  occupud. 
Circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  he  was  prnn- 
to  the  plot  at  the  time  that  he  invited  his  friends,  and  that 
the  supper  was  only  given  as  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  conspiracy  to  them.  Be  this  as  it  liiiy. 
whilst  he  was  at  table  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  by  ouv 
of  his  pages,  who  stated  that  he  had  received  it  in  tin* 
street  from  a  stranger,  who  presaed  'U  instant  deliver}*  in*<i 
his  master's  hands.  The  letter  ran  taut* — *  My  lord  out 
of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of  youer  f rends  hive  a  caer  vf 
youer  preservacion  therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  ynwc 
tender  youer  lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  youer 
attendance  at  this  parleament  for  God  and  man  hathe  con- 
curred to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  time,  and  think** 
not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  but  retyere  youre  fclf 
into  youre  contri  wheare  yowe  may  expect  the  event  in 
safti  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  ye^ 
i  saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parliament 
and  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them,  tliis  councci 
is  not  to  be  contemned  because  it  may  do  yowe  good  and 
can  do  yowe  no  harme  for  the  dangere  is  passed  as  mow 
as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter,  and  i  hope  God  will  gi\  c 
yowe  the  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  wnose  holy  protec- 
tion i  commend  yowe.'  '  To  the  right  honorable  the  Lord 
Mounteagle.'  This  letter  has  been  ascribed  to  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  Mrs.  Abington,  Lord  Bitouat- 
eaglc*s  sister,  to  Percy,  and  to  others;  but  there  seem 
greater  reasons  for  belienng  that  no  one  of  these  was  ttit* 
writer  of  it,  but  rather  that  Tresham  was  its  author.  It  i^ 
a  point,  however,  we  have  not  room  to  discuss,  and  tbon»- 
fore  must  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  Criminal  Tna't 
(vol.  ii.  p.  66)  for  further  remarks  upon  it 

On  the  same  evening  Lord  Mounteagle  showed  tlie  Icticr 
to  several  lords  of  the  council,  who  with  him  agreed  that 
no  steps  should  be  taken  until  the  king  returned  from 
hunting  at  Royston.  The  contents  of  ihe  letter  and  iis 
communication  to  many  of  the  council,  as  well  as  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  conspirators; 
but  though  their  dangr^r  was  evident,  and  the  vessel  wlnrh 
was  to  convey  Fawkes  to  Flanders  «as  lying  in  the  river, 
they  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  All  suspected  Tie^ham 
to  be  their  betrayer,  and  he  was  accused  by  them,  but  he 
vehemently  denied  the  accusation.  Since  they  did  ni->t 
know  accurately  to  what  extent  their  proceedings  had  beci 
divulged,  they  had  still  hope  of  effecting  their  desi^i. 
especially  as,  upon  examination,  Fawkes  found  that  tiie 
cellar  was  not  watched,  and  bad  not  beea  disturbed*  WIien« 
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tion  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  Joseph  11.  of  Austria.  In 
1787,  being  returned  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  and  of 
state-prisons,  and  he  supported  the  claims  of  the  Protestants 
of  France,  who  were  still  labouring  under  civil  disabilities. 
He  also  supported  the  convocation  of  the  States-General 
of  which  assembly  he  was  returned  a  member.  In  this 
capacity  he  supported  Mirabeau's  motion  for  the  removal  of 
the  military  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital ;  and  in 
July,  1789,  he  proposed  the  first  declaration  of  rights,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  following  constitution.  In  the  same 
month,  being  appointed  commandant-general  of  Paris,  he 
organized  the  national  guard,  and  distributed  among  the 
soHiers  a  tricoloured  cockade,  namely,  blue  and  red,  the 
colours  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  white,  the  colour 
of  the  lilies  of  France,  and  these  became  thenceforth  the 
national  colours.  On  the  15th  of  October  of  tha)  year 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  tumultuous  multitude  had  preceded  him  : 
he  was  probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  on  that  occa.sion,  by  escorting  them 
back  to  Paris,  whither  the  Assembly  also  removed  their 
sittings.  He  voted  in  the  Assembly  for  the  institution  of 
the  jiuy,  for  the  suppression  of  hereditary  nobility,  for  the 
political  equality  of  all  citizens,  &c.  Mistrusting  the  effects 
of  individual  ambition  in  revolutionary  times,  he  moved 
and  carried  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  same  person 
should  not  have  the  command  of  tlie  national  guards  of 
more  than  one  department  at  once.  He  himself  refused 
the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  In 
conjunction  with  Bailly  he  instituted  the  club  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  which  supported  the  constitutional  monarchy  on  a  po- 
pular basis.  After  the  king's  forced  return  from  the  flight 
of  Varennes,  La  Fayette  supported  the  decree  by  which  the 
king  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  office  on 
swearing  to  the  new  constitution.  Upon  this  the  republican 
•  party  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  which  La  Fayette  and 
the  national  guards  put  down  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Soon 
afterwards  La  Fayette  gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  into 
the  country ;  but  the  war  of  the  first  coalition  having  begun, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Flanders, 
and  he  defeated  the  allies  at  Philippeville  and  Maubeuge. 
He  was  however  hated  by  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mis- 
trusted by  the  court.  On  the  I6th  of  June,  1792,  he  wrote 
a  strong  letter  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  denouncing  the 
plots  of  those  men  '  who,  under  the  mask  of  democratic 
seal,  smothered  liberty  under  the  excess  of  their  license.' 
He  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  demanded  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  the  punishment  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the  king  at  thoTuileries  on  the  2Uth  of  June.  But 
the  republican  party  was  already  preponderating  in  that 
AssemDly,  and  La  l*ayctto  founa  tnat  he  was  not  safe  in 
Paris.  It  is  said  that  he  then  proposed  to  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  to  take  shelter  in  his  camp  at  Compi^ne, 
but  the  advice  was  rejected  by  I^uis,  or  rather  by  those 
around  him,  who  placed  all  their  confidence  in  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Prussians. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  Jacobins  of  Pans  burnt  La 
Fayette  in  effigy  in  the  Palais  Royal.  La  Fayette  having 
returned  to  his  camp,  publicly  expressed  to  his  officers  liis 
disapprobation  of  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  of  the  10th  of 
August,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  he  arrested  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  watch 
him.  Upon  this  he  was  outla>ved.  and  was  obli^iKl  to  cross 
the  iVonticrs  with  a  few  Aiends.  His  intention  was  to  re- 
pair to  some  neutral  country,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the 
AuHtrians,  and  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  soon  after  joined  him,  to  con- 
sole him  in  his  oonfinement.  He  remained  in  prison  for 
five  years,  and  was  released  at  last  by  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio ;  but  not  approving  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Directorjr  he  repaired  to  Hamburg,  and  did  not  return  to 
Franco  till  oAer  the  19th  Brumairo,  1799.  Here  ho  found 
hinihtilf  again  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and 
ho  voted  atrainst  tno  consulship  for  life,  refused  all  em- 
ployment under  that  chief,  and  retired  to  the  country,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1816  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives 
convoked  by  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  After  the 
defeat  at  Waterloo  he  spoke  strongly  against  any  attempt 
to  establisih  a  dicUtorship,  and  moved  that  the  house  should 
declare  its  sittings  permanent,  and  that  any  attempt  to  dis- 
Mve  it  should  bo  considered  as  trotton 


When  Lucien  appealed  to  the  Assembly  not  to  forsake  hi« 
brother  in  his  adversity.  La  Fayette  replied  with  great  aui- 
mation: — ^*We  have  followed  your  brother  through  ih<? 
burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  as  to  the  finoien  deserts  of 
Russia :  the  bleached  bones  of  two  millions  of  Preocbmen 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  attest  our  devotion  to  him ;  but 
that  devotion,*  he  added,  *  is  now  exhausted,  as  his  cau'^  %s 
no  longer  the  cause  of  the  nation.' 

After  the  forced  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  l>y 
the  allied  troops.  La  Fayette  protested  against  (hat  vtolenc«-. 
and  retired  to  his  country  residence  at  Lagrange.  In  i^l*i 
he  was  returned  after  a  great  struggle  to  the  Chamber  ff 
Deputies  for  the  department  of  La  &rthe.  During  that  and 
the  following  session  he  spoke  in  &vour  of  eonxtitutiotial 
liberty  and  against  exceptional  laws,  but  to  no  eifcct. 

In  1824  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  everi'  state 
of  the  Union.  In  1830,  Mng  in  the  house  of  depuUcn,  ht* 
was  foremost  amone  the  members  who  resisted  the  arbi- 
trary ordon nances  of  Charles  X.  He  then  called  out  again 
the  national  guards  and  placed  himself  at  their  he&d. 
Faithful  to  his  old  constitutional  principles,  he  proposed 
Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  Frencli,  stating  his  ooninction 
that  a  monarchy  basca  on  popular  institutions  was  the  go- 
vernment best  suited  to  France.  During  the  trials  of  the  ex- 
ministers  he  exerted  himself  zealously  to  save  them  ft-om 
popular  fury.  Of  the  subsequent  differences  between  hmi 
and  Louis  Philippe  concern  ins  views  of  foreign  and  domest  \c 
policy  several  versions  have  been  given.  La  Fayette  duW 
at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  and  his  fbnerad  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  being  attended  hy 
nuinerous  friends,  foreigners  as  well  as  French,  peers  an'i 
deputies,  who  showed  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  personal  character  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  gra^c 
with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  whir^e 
character  passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of  half  a 
century  or  revolutions.  (Cloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  Vte 
Privee  du  Gcniral  La  Fhyette,  6vo.,  1836;  Sanrans  If* 
Jeune,  La  Fhyette  et  la  Revolution  de  1830,  and  a  cnOccI 
notice  of  the  latter  work  in  the  Fbrei^  Quarterly  R^rtew, 
No.  XX.,  October,  1832;  and  the  historians  and  biugra- 
phers  of  the  French  Revolution.) 

FAYETTEVILLE.    [Carolina,  North.] 

FAYOUM.    [Faioum.]- 

FEALTY.    [Distress,  p.  29 ;  Feudal  System.] 

FEAR  is  the  dread  or  apprehension  of  any  ohjert 
or  event,  which  object  or  event  however  is  sometime^ 
purely  imaginary.  Absence  of  fear  is  resolution  or  con  rat' o. 
Absence  of  all  dread  would  be  a  repose  of  tlie  souI«  lor 
which,  as  it  cannot  exist,  the  language  affords  no  ten*!. 
Dread  is  a  minor  species  of  affright  or  terror,  but  of  a  int>rv 
enduring  nature.  The  highest  and  most  excessive  state  of 
terror  amounts  to  a  total  deprivation  of  consriousne««,  and 

Sroduces  death.  If  these  definitions  are  correct,  a  smalU^r 
egree  of  terror  would  consist  in  a  quickly-jpassing  uncMii- 
sciousness.  Dread  would  consequently  consist  of  a  succes- 
sion of  recurring  periods  of  unconsciousness,  altematini^  with 
excessive  rapidity  with  intervals  of  consciousness,  of  which 
only  the  total  impression  is  perceiyed  (as  in  the  vibrate* r} 
strokes  of  vibrating  bodies  in  acoustics) :  this  total  imprr^- 
sion  constitutes  dread.  Fear  is  only  distinguished  tr.u 
dread  through  the  imminence  of  danger,  and  tlieoce  a 
fearful  or  a  dreadful  or  frightful  object  are  nearly  svno- 
nymous.  The  longer  these  periods  of  unconsciousnc^^ 
endure  in  a  state  of  fear  or  aread,  the  more  powerful  urr 
the  feelings,  till  at  leneth  (as  in  drowning  persons,  or  in 
children  who  are  much  alarmed)  total  unconsciou^m-vi 
ensues,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  death. 

If  these  definitions  of  fear  and  dread  are  psycholc|7>aM\ 
correct,  they  bcrve  to  explain  all  the  consequent  physinK- 
gical  phenomena.  A  ^'iolent  blow  upon  the  bead  depriM** 
us  of  consciousness,  by  occasioning  an  interruption  in  the 
regular  functions  of  the  brain,  through  which  recoUoctun 
ceases,  and  unconsciousness  ensues.  Any  horrible  appear- 
ance to  or  impression  upon  the  organs  of  sight  uit> 
produce  a  similar  effect ;  for  if  the  nerves  of  visicm  ^rc  ^  • 
powerfully  affected  as  to  re-act  upon  the  brain,  the  r<*^t;. 
larity  of  its  action  is  similarly  destroyed  and  the  ««<(.i^ 
effects  are  produced  as  by  a  blow.  It  is  tlie  same  with  all  1 1  • 
other  senses ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  fer!:r\:^ 
(of  fear  or  dread)  evidently  heighten  the  pollers  of  tic 
imagination.     If  therefore  a  powerftil   affection  o#   tlx 
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business  of  the  Roxaan  senate  and  people  to  decide  upon 
the  question.  On  his  return  to  Rome  no  declared  to  the 
senate  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  told  them  that  they 
might  now  declare  war  if  they  thought  proper.  If  war 
was  decided  upon,  the  fecial  herald  went  again  to  the  Umits 
of  the  liostile  state,  and  there,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  ap- 
pealing to  Jupiter  and  the  other  ^ods  celestial  and  terres- 
trial, he  protested  against  the  injustice  of  that  people  and 
thoir  obstinacy  in  refusing  reparation,  and  declared  that 
nothing  now  remained  for  Rome  but  to  seek  satisfaction  by 
its  own  arms :  he  then  threw  a  spear  within  tho  hostile 
boundaries,  upon  which  war  was  considered  as  begun. 
When  a  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  was  to  be  concluded,  the 
presence  of  tno  feciales  was  likewise  required,  as  with  the 
Romans  all  political  conventions  partook  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter. The  Etruscans  and  other  antient  Italian  nations 
had  also  their  feciales.  This  institution  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  insomuch  as  it  tended  to  humaniie  the  svstem  of  war- 
fare, and  to  prevent  sudden  and  unexpected  aggressions. 
( Pitiscus,  Hildebrandus,  and  the  other  writers  on  Roman 
antiquities.) 
FE'CULA,  or  F/ECULA.  [Starch.] 
FECUNDATION  OF  PLANTS.  [Imprignation  of 
PlantsJ 

FEDERATION.  A  federal  union  of  sovereign  states 
may  be  most  easily  conceived  in  the  following  manner : — 

Wo  will  suppose  that  the  sovereign  power  in  any  number 
of  independent  states  is  vested  in  some  individual  in  those 
several  slates.  These  sovereign  persons  may  agree  re- 
spectively with  each  other  and  with  all  not  to  exercise  cer- 
tain functions  of  sovereignty  in  their  several  states,  and  to 
transfer  these  functions  to  be  jointly  exercised  by  the  con- 
tracting sovereign  persons.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
compact  will  be  that  the  contracting  sovereign  persons 
in  their  joint  capacity  will  become  sovereign  in  each 
state  and  in  all  the  states.  The  several  sovereign  persons 
having  for  the  time  surrendered  to  the  joint  body  certain 
powers  incident  to  their  several  sovereignties  are  no  longer 
severally  sovereign  in  their  several  states.  The  powers  sur* 
rendered  to  the  joint  body  may  be  determined  by  written 
contract,  the  interpretation  of  which  belongs  to  the  joint 
body,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  bo  no  valid  in^ 
terpretation  unless  the  sovereign  persons  are  unanimous ; 
for  if  any  number  or  majority  could  bind  the  rest,  they 
rai{Tht,  by  interpretation,  deprive  the  several  ooutracting 
persons  of  all  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  contract. 
It  follows  also  from  the  terms  of  the  union,  that  any  one 
party  can  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure,  and,  as  &r  as  he  is 
concerned,  dissolve  the  union ;  for  the  essence  of  this  union 
is  the  continuing  consent  of  all.  w 

This  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  supreme  federal 
government;  one  in  which  the  contracting  sovereign  powers 
are  individuals,  and  in  which  the  sovereign  persons  in  their 
aggregate  capacity  exercise  the  functions  of  sovereignty. 
*Such  a  federation  may  never  have  existed,  but  any  federa- 
tion that  does  exist  or  can  exist,  however  complicated  it 
may  ^cem,  is  reducible  to  these  simple  elements. 

If  the  sovereign  powers,  instead  of  being  in  individuals, 
arc  in  all  tho  people  of  the  respective  states,  the  only  dif- 
ference will  be  that  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  which  in 
tho  iirst  case  we  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual 
sovereigns  in  their  joint  capacity,  must,  in  this  caso,  be  de- 
legated to  individual  members  of  the  sovereign  body.  The 
ritizcns  of  the  several  hovercign  states  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  necessity  delegate  to  some  of  their  own  body  the 
proper  authority  for  making  the  federal  contract  or  constitu- 
tion ;  and  they  must  aAerwards  appoint  persona  out  of  their 
own  body,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  federal  contract, 
for  executing  the  powers  intrusted  by  the  federal  contract  to 
])ersoiis  so  ap])ointed.  Thus  the  individuals  who  form  the 
ledc'ial  contract  act  therein  severally  as  the  agents  of  the  sove- 
reign states  from  which  they  receive  their  commission ;  and 
thii  individuals  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  the 
ft'deml  contract  are  the  ministers  and  agents  of  that  sove- 
rei^i  power  which  is  composed  of  tho  several  sovereign 
states,  which  again  are  composed  of  all  the  citizens.  By 
whatever  name  of  President,  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  other  name,  the  agents  of  the  sovereign  power 
are  denominated,  they  are  only  the  agents  of  those  in 
whom  the  sovereij^n  power  resides. 

When  the  sovereign  power  is  so  distributed,  th^  question 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  contract  may  in  prac- 
tice be  moro  difficulty  but  in  principle  it  is  the  same.    No 


one  state  can  bo  bound  by  tin  Itatemretatiott  of  ^r6tt»  for 
if  this  were  onoe  allowed  there  would  be  ntf  ejsigniible  limit 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  states  exercising  sovereign 
power  in  theii  aggregate  capacity.  It  is  a  clear  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  compact,  whether  the  several 
sovereign  powers  are  nations  or  individuals,  that  owch  con- 
tracting power  must  exercise  its  iudgment  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  instrument  to  whicn  it  is  a  party,  and  that  no 
interpretation  from  which  any  power  dissents  can,  oonstst- 
ently  with  the  natijre  of  the  compact,  bind  that  power. 

In  the  case  of  complete  dissent  or  disagreement  by  any  one 
power,  the  contract  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  terms,  at  an 
end ;  for  the  contract  beinf|[  among  sovereign  powers,  th^y 
cannot  severally  as  such  yield  obediene$  to  another  so%e- 
reign ty,  which  resnHs  from  the  aggregation  of  their  several 
sovereign  powers :  their  acts  in  their  joint  capacity  must  be 
acts  of  complete  consent. 

If  the  sovereign  power  in  such  a  federal  tmion  has  delctxated 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  written  instrument  of  uniun 
to  certain  judiciary  authorities,  appointed  under  the  federal 
compact  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect, 
the  several  sovereign  powers  must  still  exercise,  either  by 
their  legislatures  or  tneir  judiciary  authorities,  their  right 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation,  just  as 
much  as  if  the  several  sovereign  persons,  in  the  case  first 
supposed,  themselves  exercised  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
in  tne  supreme  federal  government 

What  is  commonly  called  the  general  government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  is  an  example  of  a  federa- 
tion or  federal  government,  or  a  supreme  federal  go\ern- 
ment.  The  contracting  parties  were  sovereign  states  (tho 
sovereignty  in  each  state  being  in  the  citizens),  which  in 
their  sggregate  capacity  formed  a  supreme  federal  govern- 
ment. The  ministers  for  caiTying  into  eflbct  the  federal 
government  are  the  president  and  congress,  and  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States.  By  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution it  is  in  fiict  declared  that  the  *  people  of  tho  United 
States'  are  the  contracting  parties. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  *  The 
congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  nouses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  r>f 
the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  which;  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congro^ : 
provided,  &c.,  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate.*  From  fhu 
article  it  is  clear  that  tho  fraroors  of  the  constitution  did 
not  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  supreme  federal 
government ;  for  it  is  assumed  by  this  article  that  the  seve- 
ral states  may  be  bound  without  their  unanimous  consent, 
which  is  contrary  to  conditions  essentially  implied  by  the 
nature  of  the  union.  This  article  involves  also  the  incon- 
sistency that  the  sovereign  in  any  state  may  bind  bus  suc- 
cessors :  if  the  case  of  a  fbderation  of  individual  sovereigr 
persons  had  been  that  to  be  provided  for,  the  impossibility  o 
the  provision  would  have  been  apparent ;  but  the  impos 
sibility  equally  exists  when  the  contracting  sovereign  powers 
are  respectively  composed  of  many  individuals,  fbr  the 
abiding  consent  is  still  the  essence  of  the  union  that  has 
been  formed. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a  supreme  federal  government,  nor  to  exa- 
mine into  its  stability.  That  it  is  necessarily  deficient  in  one 
element  of  stability,  namely  in  there  being  a  necessity  for  all 
the  consenting  parties  to  continue  their  consent,  is  evident : 
in  this  respect  it  is  like  a  partnership  for  an  indefinite 
period,  which  mav  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  any  ouo  of 
the  partners.  Such  a  power,  which  is  incident  to  the  nature 
of  the  partnership,  so  fiir  from  being  an  objection  to  it.  i.^  a 
great  advantage.  So  long  as  all  the  parties  agree,  they  ha\  u 
the  benefit  of  the  union :  when  they  cannot  agree,  ihty 
take  instead  of  it  the  benefit  of  the  separation. 

It  is  also  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  consider  what  is 
the  tendency,  in  a  union  like  that  of  the  United  States 
resulting  from  the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  ihc 
President  and  Congress  by  the  States  acting  in  their  atrpn- 
gate  capacity.  If  such  power  weie  placed  in  such  hands 
by  sovereign  persons  oiiginally  severally  sovereign  in  their 
respective  states,  as  in  the  case  first  supposed,  tho  \»^i- 
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lance  of  these  persons  in  tlieir  aggregate  capacity,  though 
somewhat  less  than  the  vigilance  of  a  single  sovereign 
person,  would  prohably  prevent  any  undue  assumptions  of 
power  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  had  delegated 
certain  fixed  powers.  But  the  farther  the  several  sovereigns, 
who  fa  their  aggregate  capacity  form  this  federation,  are 
removed  from  those  to  whom  they  delegate  certain  powers, 
and  the  more  numerous  are  the  individuals  in  whom  this 
a^rregato  sovereignty  resides,  the  greater  are  the  facilities 
and  means  offered  to,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  in,  their  ministers  and  agents  practically  to  in- 
crease those  powers  with  which  they  may  have  been  in- 
trusted.   In  their  capacity  of  ministers' and  agents,  having 
patronage  at  their  command  and  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  such  agents  may  gradually  acquire  the  power  of 
influencing  the  election  of  their  successors,  when  their  own 
term  of  office  is  expired,  and  may  thus  impercentibly,  while 
in  name  servants,  become  in  fact  masters.    That  there  is 
such  a  tendency  to  degenerate  from  its  primitive  form  in  all 
social  organization,  as  there  is  in  all  organized  bodies  to  be 
resolved  into  their  elements,  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
not  forming  such  union  and  deriving  fhim  it  all  the  advan- 
tages which  under  given  conditions  it  may  for  an  indefinite 
time  bestow  on  all  the  members  of  such  federation. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  North 
American  Union  and  the  party  questions  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  constitution  may 
consult  the  essays  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  the 
FederaJtUt,  the  Journal  of  the  Philadeiphia  Convention, 
published  in  1819,  and  Tucker's  Life  qf  Jefferson  (London, 
1 836),  where  they  will  find  ample  reference  to  other  au- 
thorities. 

A  supreme  federal  government,  or  a  composite  state,  is 
distinguished  by  Austin  {Province  qf  Jurisprudence  deter- 
mined)  from  a  system  of  confederated  states :  in  the  latter 
'  each  of  the  several  societies  is  an  independent  political 
society,  and  each  of  their  several  governments  is  properly 
sovereign  or  supreme/  It  is  ea^  to  conceive  a  number  of 
sovereign  powers,  such  as  the  German  States,  assembling 
and  passing  resolutions  which  concern  all  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  and  yet  leaving  these  resolutions  to  be  en- 
forced in  each  state  by  its  own  sovereign  power.  Such  a 
union  Uierefore  differs  essentially  from  a  supreme  federal 
government,  which  enforces  its  commands  in  each  and  all 
the  states.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  written  constitution,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  one  case  and  a  mere  compact  in  the  other, 
that  makes  no  essential  difference,  for  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, as  w©  have  shown,  is  merely  articles  of  agreement, 
which  only  derive  their  efficacy  from  the  continued  assent  of 
all  the  members  that  contribute  in  their  aggrc^te  capacity 
to  form  the  sovereign  power  in  such  federation. 

As  to  a  system  of  confederated  states,  Austin  adds :  *  I 
believe  that  tie  German  Confederation,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  antient  empire,  is  merely  a  system  of  con- 
federated states.  I  believe  that  the  present  diet  is  merely 
an  assembly  of  ambassadours  from  several  confederated  but 
severally  independent  governments ;  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  fliet  are  merely  articles  of  agreement  which  each  of  the 
confederated  governments  spontaneously  adopts ;  and  that 
they  owe  their  legal  effect,  in  each  of  the  compacted  com- 
munities, to  laws  and  commands  which  are  fashioned  upon 
them  by  its  o\\ii  immediate  chief.  I  also  believe  that  the 
Swiis  Confederation  was  and  is  of  the  same  nature.  If,  in 
the  case  of  the  German  or  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
l»dy  of  confederated  governments  enforces  its  own  resolu- 
tions, those  confederated  governments  are  one  composite 
state,  rather  than  a  system  of  confederated  states.  The 
body  of  confederated  governments  is  properly  sovereign : 
and  to  that  aggregate  and  sovereign  body  each  of  its  consti- 
tuent members  is  properlyin  a  state  of  subjection.' 

FEDOR  IVANOvlCH,  the  last  tzar  of  Moscow,  of  the 
d)'nasty  of  Ruric,  ascended  the  throne  in  1584,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ivan  Vasilevich. 
He  was  vreak  in  body  and  in  mind,  but  the  affaij^s  of  the 
government  were  conducted  by  the  talented  GodoonolT 
during  his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  some  events  that 
produced  a  decisive  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
Russian  cmnire.  It  was  during  Fedor's  reign  that  the 
peasants  of  Muscovy,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  personal 
liberty,  and  covdd  pass  from  the  estate  of  one  landowner  to 
that  of  any  other  who  would  grant  them  better  conditions, 
were  converted  into  serfs  attaclied  to  the  ground  (servi 
glebo  adscript!).     This  change  was  introduced  in  1692 


by  the  instrumentality  of  Godoonofi,  who  adopted  that 
measure  iit  order  to  gain  a  party  among  the  landowners. 
There  had  been  previously  to  that  epoch  domestic  slaves  in 
Russia,  but  the  predial  serfs  date  only  from  that  time.  The 
Greek  church  of  Moscow  originally  depended  on  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  consecrated  the  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  patriarch  over  the 
Muscovite  church  was   almost  destroyed.      Jeremy,   pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  arriving  in  1588  at  Moscow  in 
order  to  collect  alms  for  the  erection  of  churches,  was 
received   with  great  honours  bv  Fedor,   who,   being  ex- 
ceedinglv  devout,  presented  the  head  of  the  Greek  chiu-ch 
with  rich  donations.     Jeremy  acknowledged  the  kindness 
of  Fedor  by  consecrating  a  patriarch  of  Moscow,  which 
dignity  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  abolished 
it,  an^  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  Russian  church. 
The  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
Ivan  Vasilevich,  was  completed  under  Fedor,  during  whose 
reign  Russia  made  the  first  attempt  to  extend  its  influence 
over  the  Caucasian  regions.    ITie  khan  of  Crimea  invaded 
Russia,  and  penetrated  to  the  capital,  but  he  was  repulsed 
flpom  the  walls  of  Moscow  in  1591.     The  reign  of  Fedor  is 
also  remarkable  for  many  diplomatical  relations  with  foreign 
courts,  and  particularly  with  that  of  England.    The  most 
important  event  of  Fedor*s  reis^n  was  his  attempt  to  get 
himself  elected  king  of  Poland  m  1587.     Fedor,  or  rather 
his  prime  minister  GodoonolT,  promised  to  the  states  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  if  they  elected  him  king,  he 
would  unite  all  the  forces  of  Moscow  with  those  of  Poland, 
and  conquer  the  Crimea  for  Moscow,  and  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Hungary  for   Poland.     The  proposed  union 
would  have  easily  created  a  power  capable  of  accomplishing 
not  only  the  projected  but  even  much  more  extensive  con- 
quests.     Feaor's  proposals  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  they  found  many  par- 
tisans even  amongst  the  Poles.     He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  elected,  when,  fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe, 
the  overhearing  conduct  of  the  Muscovite  ambassadors 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Fedor,  and  Sigismund  Vasa,  prince 
of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  Fedor  died  in  1 59 1 , 
and  with  liim  ended  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  on  the  throne 
of  Moscow,  his  younger  brother  Demetrius  having  been 
murdered  through  the  instrumentality  of  Godoonoff. 
I   FEDOR  ALEXEYE  WICH,  tzar  of  Moscow,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Alexius  Michaylowich,  1676,  being 
only   19  years  of  age.     His  youth   and  delicate  consti- 
tution did  not  prevent  him  from  displaying  remarkable 
talents  and  energy,  and  the  strong  will  which  he  constantly 
evinced  to  improve  the  barbarous  mstitutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  introduce  civilization  into  the  Muscovite  empire, 
may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  but  for  his  death  he  might 
have  accomplished  what  was  afterwards  performed  by  his 
brother  Peter  the  Great.     Fedor   distinguished  his  reign 
particularly  by  putting  an  end  to  a  most  absurd  custom 
which  had  acquired  the  force  of  law  in  Musco^7.    Accord- 
ing to  this  custom,  called  Mestnichest\'o  (literally  placeshfp, 
from  Mesto,  place),  no  member  of  a  great  family  could  be 
put  under  the  command  of  or  give  precedence  to  a  person 
whose  birth  was  considered  inferior  to  his.    All  the  noble 
families  of  the  country  were  registered  in  a  roll  called 
Bazriadt  or  Arrangement^  and  all  the  disputes  which  fre- 
quently arose  about  precedence,  not  only  at  the  court,  but 
even  in  active  service,  were  settled  by  referring  to  this  kind 
of  herald's  office.    A  natural  consequence  of  such  a  pre- 
posterous system  was  confusion,  and  it  frequently  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  public  service ;  but  it  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  even  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ivan  Vasilevich, 
who  deluged  Muscovy  with  blood  and  decimated  its  no- 
bility, was  unable  to  destroy  the  Mestnichestvo.     Fedor 
abolished  the  absurd  practice  by  very  simple  means.:  he 
assembled  his  boyards,  or  principal  nobles,  and  having  ex- 
postulated with  them  on  the  bad  consequences  of  the  above- 
mentioned  custom,  threw,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
all  the  rolls  of  the  Razriad  into  the  fire.    This  auto-da-fig, 
which  took  place  in  1681,  extinguished  for  ever  the  system 
of  the  Mestnichestvo,  and  since  that  time  the  nobles  of 
Russia  have  equal  privileges.    The  nobility  in  Russia  enjoy 
as  a  class  many  rights  firom  which  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  are  excluded,  but  neither  antient  family  nor 
title  legally  gives  in  Russia  any  privilege  to  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  nobles  which  any  other  mem- 
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ber  of  the  same  body  docs  not  poiseis.  The  genealogical 
records  of  the  Muscovite  nobles,  which  did  not  relate  to 
their  claims  of  precedence,  were  spared  by  Fedor,  and  even 
arranged  in  order  by  his  command.  Death  prevented 
Fedor  from  attempting  other  reforms  in  his  country;  he 
died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  25. 

FEE  SIMPLE.    [EsTATB.] 

FEE  TAIL.    [Estate.] 

FEELING.    [Touch.] 

FEES,  certain  sums  or  money  claimed  as  their  perquisite 
by  official  persons  under  the  authority  of  various  acts  of 
parliament,  and  by  prescription.  The  right  to  fees,  as  well 
us  the  amount  payable  in  most  cases  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  has  been  regulated  by  several 
recent  statutes. 

Officers  demanding  improper  fees  arc  guilty  of  extortion. 
[Extortion.] 

The  rewards  paid  to  barristers  and  physicians,  attorneys 
and  surgeons,  for  their  several  services,  are  called  fees, 
which  may  be  recovered  by  the  two  last-named  by  action ; 
but  barristers  and  physicians  cannot  recover  their  fees  by 
any  legal  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  fairly  estimated  in  amount,  and  also  because 
they  arc  or  ought  to  be  paid  in  advance.  [See  Counsel; 
Physician.] 

FEHME,  or  FEHMGERICHT.  After  the  crusades,  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  degenerated  from  its  antient  splen- 
dour, the  Geiiuan  nobles  retired  to  their  gloomy  castles, 
whence  they  darted,  like  birds  of  prey,  upon  the  travelling 
merchants,  or  waylaid  each  other  for  the  perpetration  of 
every  description  of  outrage.  Murder,  robbery,  rape,  ab- 
duction, went  unpunished.  Nor  were  these  excesses  con- 
fined to  the  lavmen ;  the  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  cast- 
ing off  the  rigid  morals  of  their  predecessors,  plunged  into 
license  and  debauchery.  In  the  midst  of  general  de- 
pravity and  anarchy,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  gave  way  to  force,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
i-^^norance  and  rapacity,  threatened  society  with  dissolution. 
In  order  to  check  the  audacity  of  those  who,  relying  upon 
their  power,  thought  themselves  above  the  reach  of  the  law, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  defenceless  and  innocent,  a 
secret  tribunal  was  formed,  called  the  sacred  Fehme,  or 
Fehmgericht.  According  to  the  best  critical  inquiries, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  formation  of  this  tribunal 
was  due  to  Charlemagne  after  his  conquest  of  Saxony.  A 
division  into  counties,  *  grafschaften,*  formed  part  of  the 
general  oreanization  which  he  then  gave  to  Germany ;  each 
county  had  a  '  IVeygraf,*  free-count,  and  a  '  schoeffe,'  sheriff, 
who,  on  certain  days  of  the  month,  generally  on  Tuesdays, 
held  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  open 
air.  According  to  the  antient  German  custom,  the  spirit  of 
which  still  breathes  in  the  laws  of  England,  no  criminal 
proceedings  could  be  had  by  a  judge  unless  an  information 
was  previously  lodged  by  the  prosecutor.  '  Wo  kein  klager 
ist,  aa  ist  kein  ricnter  ;* '  where  there  is  no  accuser,  there  is 
no  judge,'  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  Saxon  law.  Charle- 
magne, having  conquered  the  Saxons,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish Christianity  by  for«:e,  and  punished  all  who  would  not 
profess  the  new  religion ;  but  being  aware  that  no  Saxon 
would  betray  his  fellow-citizen  for  such  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, he  imposed  on  the  sheriffs  the  duty  of  accusing  and 
denouncing  all  those  who  would  not  profess  Christianity. 
This  obhgation  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  crimes,  as 
adultery,  rape,  administering  of  poison,  conspiracy,  and 
rebellion. 

At  the  period  of  anarchy  above  alluded  to,  the  schceffen, 
who  were  the  traditional  possessors  of  the  secret  orders  of 
Charlemagne,  being  prevented  by  continual  acts  of  violence 
from  discharging  Uieir  duties,  resolved  on  forming  a  secret 
association  for  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  members  of  this  tribunal,  who  called  themselves 
Wi^sende,  '  the  Knowing  Ones,'  were  chosen  from  the  most 
moral,  well-educated,  and  boldest  members  of  the  com- 
munity. After  the  necessary  inquiries  into  his  previous 
course  of  lite,  the  neophyte  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  schosffen,  which  was  held  at  midnight  in 
some  secluded  part  of  a  forest,  and  opened  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  court  of  law.  He  was  required  to  kneel 
before  the  freygraf,  his  head  uncovered,  with  his  fore-finger 
on  the  sword,  and  to  take  the  following  oath : — •  I  swear  to 
keep  the  secret  from  man  and  woman,  from  village  and 
farm,  from  stick  and  stone,  even  from  toad  and  frogs,  or  any 
other  ot  (^od's  creations,  unless  I  have  the  permission  of 


him  who  heads  the  holy  Fehm.  And  I  will  not'  break  my 
oaths^for  pleasure  or  pain,  for  pledge  or  dress,  for  silver  or 
gold,  or  any  other  reason.  I  further  swear  to  disclose  lo 
this  holy  chair,  which  presides  at  our  sittings,  every  thinj; 
that  concerns  this  secret  tribunal,  which  I  know  to  be  true, 
or  hear  for  truth  from  trustworthy  persons.'  As  soon  as  the 
neophyte  had  pronounced  this  oatu,  he  was  informed  that 
die  object  of  the  association  was  to  uphold  peace,  virtue, 
and  honour  against  the  open  or  concealed  enemies  of  the 
law;  and  as  the  interest  of  the  order  required  that  the 
schcBffen  of  the  different  counties  and  principalities  thonld 
be  known  to  each  other,  they  had  adopted  a  sign  consisting 
of  four  letters,  S.  S.  G.  G.,  the  signification  of  which  is  ttiu 
involved  in  mystery.  The  neophyte  was  further  presented 
with  a  rope,  which  he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  his  left  sleeve, 
and  also  a  dagger,  on  which  the  four  above-mentioned  letters 
were  engmv^,  together  with  other  symbols.  Moreover  he 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  accusing  before  the  secret 
tribunal  all  those  who  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted 
before  the  ordinary  courts,  and  of  executing  capital  punish- 
ment whenever  required  by  the  society  to  perform  tht» 
dutv. 

The  mode  of  nroceeding  against  the  accused  was  as  fol- 
lows :  If  the  autiior  of  a  crime  absconded,  or  his  rei^idem-e 
was  unknown,  the  schoeffe  was  required  to  write  four  sum* 
mens,  and  post  them  on  a  cross  road ;  but  if  the  residence 
was  known,  the  schoeffe  came  at  night,  and  nailed  the  sum- 
mons with  four  nails,  folded  as  a  letter,  containing  an  im- 
perial farthing,  on  the  man's  door.  He  then  rang  the  bell, 
and  told  the  porter  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  ftrom  the 
sacred  tribunal  for  his  master.  The  summons  required  the 
accused  to  appear  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  appointed  spor« 
within  a  fortnight  after  its  delivery,  to  answer  for  his  base 
and  criminal  conduct  before  the  sacred  tribunal,  or  oiher^ 
wise  clear  himself  of  the  accusation;  at  the  same  time 
threatening  to  proceed  against  him  for  contempt  in  case  of 
non-appearance.  If  the  accused  attended  the  summons,  the 
schodffe  who  brought  the  accusation  was  called  upon  by  the 
freygraf  to  state  all  that  he  and  his  witnesses  knew  relatuig 
to  the  charge,  after  which  the  accused  and  his  witnesse* 
were  heard.  The  judges  were  all  armed  and  dressed  in 
black  gowns,  with  a  oowl  that  covered  their  faces  like  a 
mask.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  execution 
of  which,  in  case  of  capital  punishment,  was  intrusted  to  all 
the  members  of  the  order,  the  condemned  (who  came 
under  a  kind  of  safe  conduct)  was  dismissed,  with  the  warn- 
ing that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  withdraw  him  from  the  deserved  punishment.  When- 
ever three  sheriffs  (for  that  was  the  number  necessary  for 
an  ordinary  execution)  afterwards  met  the 'person  con- 
demned, they  seized  him,  and  with  one  of  the  ropes  which 
they  carried  in  their  sleeves,  hung  him  on  the  next  tree, 
fixing  a  dagger  in  the  trunk  to  denote  that  the  deceased 
was  killed  by  the  holy  tribunal.  When  such  an  event 
occurred,  no  court  of  law  dared  to  take  notice  of  the  affair : 
every  man's  tongue  was  struck  silent,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  vengeance  of  this  terrible  body.  Tliis  punishment 
however  was  seldom  inflicted  upon  those  who  readily  ap- 
peared; in  such  cases  the  judges  were  satisfied  with  caus- 
ing the  defender  to  redress  the  wrong  tliat  he  had  indicteX 
But  if  the  accused  faile<l  to  attend  tlie  summons,  which  i^  a> 
repeated  three  times,  judgment  passed  by  defoult,  and  the 
accused  was  declared  an  outlaw.  Every  sheriff,  though  bo 
were  the  father  or  son  of  the  criminal,  was  duty-bound  to 
put  him  to  death  by  the  rope,  the  dagger,  the  sword,  or 
even  poison,  and  to  revenge  anv  insult  offered  to  the  tri- 
bunal upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  noble  or  plebeian,  tnx- 
born  or  slave,  house  or  farm,  monastery  or  nunnery,  that 
dared  to  shelter  him. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  was  greater  than  tliat  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition ;  it  struck  tcrmr  into  aU  Germany*  an«1 
especially  in  Westphalia,  where  it  orij^inated.  Princes  and 
nobles  were  anxious  to  enter  into  this  order  either  for  pn»- 
tection  against  their  enemies,  or  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  tribunal  the  power  of  which  they  were  unable  to  with- 
stand. Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
German  empire  having  acquired  more  political  consistency, 
and  the  objects  for  which  this  tribunal  was  instituted  havin;* 
ceased  to  exist,  it  gradually  lost  its  power,  without  beini; 
abolished  bv  any  legislative  enactment.  Some  traces  of  tlii* 
revival  of  this  tribunal  appear  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  its  efforts  to  regain  its  former  importance  were  checked 
by  the  public  authorities.    It  sunk  at  length  into  uttee  in- 


(igniBcuiM;  tndftTemmnt  of  it  which  continued  to  act  aa 
■  kind  of  (oeiMy  for  the  luppreuion  of  vic«  was  abolished 
in  Wattpbalia  by  otder  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  in  the  year 
1811.  The  member*  of  the  order  maintained  that  they 
were  the  true  and  ^nuine  poBsessors  of  the  secrets  in- 
trusied  to  the  Fehm  by  Charlemagne,  but  no  one  nould  oi 
rauld  eiplain  the  tiieni  Heal  ion  of  the  mystiral  8.  8.  G.  G. 
Goethe  has  given  the  most  graphic  picture  of  the  working 
of  thn  tribunal  in  his  historical  drama  '  Goeti  von  Her 
liehingen.'  The  best  historical  arcouiit  of  its  organiiationii 
by  Paul  Wigaud, '  Die  FebmgeHchte  Westfhalens,'  Uanim. 
I8l'7. 

FRLEGYHA'ZA,  a  market  town,  and  the  capital  of 
the  HuuBarian  diatrict  of  Little  Cumania,  situated  on  the 
high  road  between  Pesth  and  Temeswor,  in  the  middle  of  a 
country  of  com-Belds,  vineyards,  and  orchards;  in  4G°  43' 
N.  lat..  and  19°  &i'  E.  long.  It  contaiiu  about  1 370  boUMw, 
and  a  population  of  about  15,030.  There  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tbalic  church,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  very  liandaome  building 
in  which  lite  Cumauian  courts  of  justice  are  held  and  the 
public  arr.hives  kept.  RomAn  urns  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  cattle-markets  held  hore  are 
considerable. 
FELIPE,  SAN,  a  town  in   South  America,  in  the   re- 

Kublie  of  Venezuela,  and  the  department  of  SuUa,in  IU°3D' 
I.  lat..  and  66°  30'  W.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
small  river  Aroa.    In  the  sunoundmg  country,  wbicli  is 


diveniBed  by  high  hills  and  wide  fertile  vallcyi 
r  cocoa,  coffee,  maize,  and  rice  are  growl . 
,   These  c>>ramodilies  are  sent  to  Puerto  Cubello 


"   -  toC 

n  of  about 


quantities  of  cocoa,  coffee. 

Utile  cotton.   These  orati 

to  be  exported.     The  town,  which  has  a  populali 

70U0  eonls.  has  several  handsome  houses,  and  its  sireeis  are 

cecularly  laid  out.     Some  copper-mines  are  norked  in  the 

n(<iehbourhood. 

FF,LIS,  FE'LID/B,  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  a  family 
o(  Car ni vara,  in  which  Hie  organs  of  destruction  reach  their 
highest  development.  Jbey  are,  among  the  quadrupeds, 
what  the  Faleonidte  are  among  the  Birds. 

s  of  the  destructive  energy  of 


Tlie  dental  formula  then  in  these  animals  Is  the  foUow- 
6  I  - 1  4-4 

lOf  ■— iBCMors,  -,  canmea,  r"^.  molars  ■   _     =  30. 
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The  fbnnatioii  of  thou  taath  is  b«autiAillj  shown  in  four 
preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London.  No.  .129  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  rt);ht 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  younc  lion,  exhibiting  the  teeth, 
tt^lher  with  the  gums  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and 
the  border  of  soft  parts,  or  lip,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. No.  330  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaiv  of 
a  young  lion  injected,  in  which  the  body  of  the  second  or 
permanent  laniary  (canine  tooth,  or  cutpidalutt  i»  pretty 
completely  formed,  and  the  Tung  forming.  The  laniary  is 
cut  down  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  to  expose  the  cavity 
containing  the  pulp  on  which  it  was  forming.  There  is  one 
of  the  molars  in  the  act  of  being  shed,  and  the  adult  or 
permanent  tooth  is  pushing  into  the  gum.  No.  331  is  the 
counterpart,  or  opposite  section  of  the  same  kniary ;  and 
No.  332  is  the  laniary  of  the  jaw  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  lion,  showing  the  whole  of  the  pulp  on  which  it  was 
forming.  iCatalogiie,  Physiologieai  Series,  GcUUry,  vol. 
i.  p.  9S.) 

The  articulation  of  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  which 
this  foriDJdable  apparatus  is  set  is  so  contrived  as  to  cause 
its  operation  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Tliese  pivceases 
are  situated  in  the  same  straight  horizontal  Une;  tliey  are 
cylindrical  and  Srmly  luclied  in  Ihe  transversely  elongated 
glenoid  cavities,  the  margins  of  which  are  so  extondt'd  both 
before  and  behind  the  condyle  that  rotatory  motion  is  impos- 
sible. The  crownsof  Ihe  molar  or  rather  lacerating  teeth  are 
compressed  and  covered  with  enamel,  as  indeed  are  those  of 
all  the  others:  the  molars  termiriate  in  pointed  procesFes, 
and  the  lower  loeth  shut  within  ihe  upper.  Thus,  wtien  calh-d 
into  action,  Iho  teeth  and  jaws  operate  like  the  antagoniiit 
blades  of  a  lair  of  scissors  upon  the  substance  submittal  to 
their  cutting  edgei>.  The  canine  teeth,  the  prmcipid  pro- 
heiisile  weapons  of  the  head,  are  very  long  and  larKc,  esiie- 
cially  in  tlie  larger  cais.  If  wo  examine  the  cianium  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  machinery 
by  which  this  dental  apparatus  is  workT^. 

The  criita  occij'italis,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
the  cats,  is  a  sharp  and  prominent  bony  ridge  lising  fiom 
the  upper  and  hind  portion  of  tlio  skull-  lis  chief  u^e  ii 
for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  the  size  of 
the  temporal  fojtsa.  and  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  lygo- 
malic  arch  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  that  muscle.  In 
no  animals  is  this  fosaa  larger  than  in  the  carnivom.  It  not 
only  oct-upies  the  whole  of  thu  sides  mid  upper  part  of  the 
skull,  but  is  still  further  increased  by  the  promment  bony 
crests  prueeeding  from  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital 
bones.  The  lemfiorHl  muscles  would  indeed  almost  com- 
pletely cover  the  cranium  in  many  of  these  animals,  were  it 
not  for  their  separation  by  the  parietal  ridge. 


The  xygomatic  suture  is  so  oblique  that  the  temporal 
bone  forms  Ihe  whole  superior  margin,  and  the  ui  nuilx 
the  inforior  edge  of  the  lygoma. 

In  consequence  of  the  construction  which  we  have  endea- 
voured  to  explain,  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  motion  only 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  entirely  incapable  of  that 
an  in  a  horizontal  direction  which  is  necessary  to  mas- 
ion,  properly  so  called.  Accordingly  the  cats  cut  \aA 
ate  their  food  coarsely,  and  transmit  it  in  lai^e  portions 
(o  the  itomach,  there  to  b«  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice. 

The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  fore-quarter  of  the  cats  are 
especially  powerful  to  give  full  effect  to  this  part  of  the  or- 
^ajiization,  and  to  enable  the  animal  to  drag  or  carry  away 
—  prey. 

V0L.X.-aF 


lo  llic  olher  orgons  of 


:»  that 


We  must 
prchunaion,  the  claws. 

Tlie  ftvo  toes  of  the  anterior,  and  four  toes  of  t' 
tenor  extremities  of  iha  cats  are  armed  wilh  vci-y 
booked,  eub-oom pressed  sLarp  claws.  Thene  exirt 
(tie  anterior  ones  eHpecialtj.  thus  become  powerful 
ments  for  seiiini;  aud  rending  the  prey.  The  musci 
are  to  wield  these  weapons  are  of  great  strength :  tiiosc  oi 
the  fore  arm  especially,  which  in  the  Hon  and  tiger  ofler  the 
tame  arrangement  for  flexion,  e\tensinn,  pmnation,  and 
supination,  as  is  obser»'ed  in  man,  are  highly  developed,  and 
the  blow  alone  which  the  animal  can  deal  wilh  this  limb  is 
fiei|uently  fetal.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Benifal  tiger  has 
boon  known  lo  f^aclure  the  skull  of  a  man  with  one  stroke 
-  of  its  heavy  paw.  The  claws,  by  a  beautiful  conforraalion, 
are  always  preserved  without  effort  from 
withexiemal  bodies,  so  aa  to  keep  them  sharp' and  readj 
for  action.  There  are  Eome  interesting  upecimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  which 
will  illustrate  this  provision.  No.  287  of  (ho  '  Physiological 
Series'  is  a  toe  &om  the  right  fore  foot  of  a  lion,  wilh  the 
last  phalanx  retracted  on  the  ulnar  (which  from  the  prone 
state  of  the  foot  is  the  outer)  side  of  the  second  phalanx. 
This  state  of  retraction  is  constantly  maintained,  except 
when  overcome  by  an  extending  force,  by  means  of  elastic 
ligaments,  two  of  which  have  bristles  placed  beneath  them 
in  the  preparation.  The  principal  one  arises  ^m  the  outer 
side  and  distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx,  and 
sorted  into  the  superior  Bn|;le  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  second 
arises  fl'om  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second 
phalanx,  and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  third,  which 
horn  the  inner  side  and  proximal  extremity  of  the  second 
phalanx,  is  insetted  at  the  aarae  point  as  the  preceding. 
The  tendon  of  (he  flexor  profundus  perforans,  which  is  the 
antagonist  uf  the  ligament^  has  been  divided.  No.  287  A 
is  a  too  from  the  left  fore  foot  of  a  young  lioness,  with  the 
last  phalanx  drawn  out,  as  in  the  action  of  the  llcxor  pro- 
fundus. The  same  ligaments  are  shown  as  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  together  with  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons.  In  order  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  drawing  out  the  claw,  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
tensor  mu^lu  is  necessary  to  support  and  fix  the  second 
phalanx;  by  its  ultimate  insertion  in  the  terminal  phalanx. 
It  servos  also  to  restrain  and  reeulate  the  actions  of  the 
flexor  muscle.  A  bristle  is  placed  benoalh  that  part  of  the 
extensor  tendon  which  passes  under  one  of  the  elastic  liga- 
ments to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  im- 
mcdialely  above  the  articulation.  In  both  preparations  la- 
teral processes  of  tendon  may  be  observed  going  to  the 
under  part  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  which  are  partly  in- 
serted there,  and  partly  lost  in  the  integument:  they  are 
given  off  from  the  extensor  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the 
pruxiniale  phalanx,  and  are  joined  by  ligamentous  fibres 
from  the  sidc^ufthe  same  phalanx.  No.  299  is  a  toe  from 
the  right  hind  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the  last  phalanx  drawn 
out,  and  the  elastic  ligamenU  put  on  the  stretch.  As  the 
phalanges  of  the  hind  foot  are  retracted  in  a  different  direc- 
tion to  those  of  the  furo  foot,  i.  e.  directly  upon  and  not  by 
the  side  of  iho  second  phalanx,  the  elastic  ligaments  are 
ditfcrontly  dispo.-M-'d,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with 
lliu  preceding  preparation.  Tlie  outer  ligament  is  of  a  flat- 
tened trinritjular  form ;  it  arises  from  the  whole  outer  side 
of  lliu  miildle  phalanx,  is  strongest  at  the  anterior  margin 
and  is  ini>eTled  at  the  superior  angle  of  tho  last  pbalanx 
the  inner  ligament  is  of  a  rounded  form,  arises  irom  thi 
'le  and  rlutal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  alac 
it  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx,  which  ia 
y  drawn  bock  in  Iho  diagonal  of  the  elastio  fc 
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No.  38B  A  u  tha  innannoat  loe  or  poUu  tt  tb*  li^  fciw 

foot  of  a  young  lioness,  exhibiting  a  diapoaition  of  lit* 
elastic  ligamenla  and  mode  of  retraotion  similai  to  Ib«  Iom 
of  tho  hind  foot ;  but  here  the  inner  ligament  is  of  the  flat- 
tened triangular  form,  and  the  outer  one  rounded.  TIm 
latter  passes  between  a  division  in  the  extensor  Icnilun, 
one  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  bote  of  the  last  pLalunx 
just  above  tho  ariiculation ;  the  other  part  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  tho  phalanx,  and  into  the  integument. 
iCatalogue,  Phytidogical  Seriti,  Gailtry,  vol.  i,  p.  7^.) 
■  It  seems  scarcely  noresMry,'  adds  tba  able  atttbor  of  the 
foregoing  dcsciiplion,  '  to  allude  to  the  final  intention  of 
these  beautiful  strucliires,  which  are,  with  some  slight  mo- 
diBcalions,  common  to  the  genus  Felit.  Tlie  olaws  beini; 
I  relraclvd  within  folds  of  the  integument,  are  praMiinJ 
ilantly  sharp,  and  ready  fot  their  destined  funclHins, 
not  \yiat%  blunted  and  worn  away  in  the  ordinary  progte*- 
sive  motions  of  the  animal ;  while  at  the  same  tima^  at  auft 
parts  only  ore  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground,  lliia  cir- 
cumslance  contributM  lo  the  noiseleai  trsM  of  tb*  Mtno 
tribe.'    UMd.) 


u  nempllfinl 


i>4lB(  th>  <!■■• 


The  elastic  ligaments  which  retain  the  last  phalanx  and 
claw  in  a  state  of  retraction  are  not  tba  same  in  the  lore 
and  hind  foot. 

In  figure  1,  which  is  a  toe  ftnm  the  left  fore  fbot  of  a 
young  Hon,  represented  in  a  state  of  extension,  a  potnis 
lo  the  two  elastic  ligaments;  b,  the  tendon  of  the  exIenMir 
muscle ;  c,  a  procesa  of  inelastio  tendon ;  d,  the  lenrfuB  of 
the  flexuc  muscle,  which  passes  over  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  last  phalanx  at  e,  as  orer  a  pnUay,  um  thua  ass>isU 
the  powerfiu  action  of  that  muscle. 

In  figure  3,  a  toe  &om  the  hind  fbot.  the  two  elastic  liga- 
ments (a)  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  last  phalanx,  and  draw  it  backward*  aiicctly  upon, 
instead  of  by  the  side,  of  the  penultimat*  phalanx:  e  u  a 
prooeH  of  uteral  uickatio  tendon ;  and  a  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  profundus,  which  is  stnn{^y  strapped  down  by 
an  annular  liganient,  g. 

The  claw  ia  supported  on  the  last  phalanx,  which  ia 
of  B  very  peeuUar  iona.    Ita  tm  portttog  va  vaiXai  b> 
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ihIi  otlwr  at  nnrtf  right  anslM.  The  bue  of  the  cUw  is 
nceind  ioto  k  rnxxra  in  the  bodf  of  the  bone,  to  prevent 
iu  beins  piuhm  baoliwaTdt  in  the  violent  Eiction  of  the 
pan.  Tba  two  parta  of  the  bone  form  a  speciei  of  hook  or 
crotcheL  The  niperior  end  of  the  phtkUox  in  this  state  of 
repoM  ii  placed  alraoit  vertically;  wbils  thr  other  extre- 
mrtv  lin  owrly  puallel  to  tho  lecond.  The  articulation  ii 
at  tile  upper  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  and  the  flexor  ten- 
dons,  pwaing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  are  itrong;!]' 
Aied  to  Ibe  other  pottiun.  The  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
Aindiis  causea  the  whole  bone  to  move  through  90°  round 
tbe  end  of  the  second  phalanx.     (Dr.  Traill.) 

Having  laid  before  the  reader  the  mechanism  of  the  parta 
moro  immedistelv  concerned  in-thc  caplore  of  the  pre;  and 
Ibe  aeparatioD  of  ila  lleah.  ne  muit  notice  another  orjcan 
ihich  in  the  eata  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
mere  taste  and  deglutition.  The  roughness  of  a  domestic 
rat'a  lonj^ue  is  fktniliar  to  every  one,  as  well  ai  the  action 
of  lions  and  tif^era  in  licking  the  bones  of  their  prey  in  order 
10  detaeh  any  remnanti  of  flesh  that  may  m  adhering 
thereto.  This  is  eOected  by  numerous  homy  papills,  •hieE 
an  differently  amnged  in  different  species,  some  bavins 
ibem  in  atraigbt  raws,  othen  in  nltemata  lines ;  but  in  all 
the  points  an  directed  backwards.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Roysl  College  of  Surgeons  are  preparations  well  illnstrating 
the  structure  of  the  tongue  in  these  animals.    No.  1909 


FoTtiaiiBr  Uon'iToiiiae,  riiBviiii  th*  hanr  r*;IlliB. 
Fiom  lheipK<DFninllKCoUi|(B(  SnqeDiia. 

cibibits  the  tonffue  and  larynx  of  a  young  lion  mjected. 
The  tongue  is  of  conaiderable  lengthi  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  at  which  the  larynx  and  os  byo'ides  arc  placed 
Iwhind  the  bony  palate.  The  sod  palate  is  of  a  proportional 
extent.  All  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  corresponds  to 
Ibe  soft  palate  is  smooth;  as  it  advances  forwards  it  is 
covered  with  large  aoti  papiUee  directed  backwards;  then 
lliere  are  four  large  foiisulate  papiliee,  anterior  to  which  the 
simple  conical  papiliee  continue  iocreasinf;  in  iite  lo  near 
llie  tip  of  the  tongue-  the  stronfi;  cuticular  spines  with  which 
Ibey  aro  armed  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vascular 


votlerior  conical  pap  ill  m,  from  the  preceding  tongue. 
No.  1511  shows  a  portion  of  the  cuticular  covering  oflhe 
anterior  papillte  of^  the  same  tongue.  At  the  fore  part  of 
the  base  of  each  of  the  larger  spines  may  be  observed  a 
group  of  small  gustatory  papiUee.  No.  1S12  is  the  extremity 
ot  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  wi^i  the  cuticular  covering  of  tho 
pipillte  removed  from  one  side;  and  No.  1913  is  tbe  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  with  the  cuticular  and  spiny 
rsveiiog  of  the  papilln  preserved.  {Catalogue,  Pnynolo- 
Kital  Strict,  Galitrf,  vol  iiL  put  L  p.  12.) 

Ur.  Owen  remarka,  that  in  tbe  cats  genetolly  the  con- 
nexion of  tlia  Of  kyoidtt  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a  long 
elastic  ligamant,  as  in  the  lion,  but  by  on  uninterrupted 
•erwfi  of  bones,  and  that  this  latter  atructurs  exists  in    ' 
ChteUiA  (FilUjubala).    IZooL  Pnns.  1S33.) 

This  leads  ua  to  the  other 

i^igutivi  orgaiu. — In  the  cats  the  salivary  glands 


imAai,  br  »  alight  oqpmctMn  in  iti  ciiddk^  into  tvo  per- 
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(ions.  It*  coats,  particularly  the  muscular  coat,  are  very 
strong  as  in  most  of  the  Carnivora.  Blumenbach  ob  - 
serves,  that  in  most  camivwous  quadnipeda,  particularly 
those  of  a  rapacious  nature,  the  stomach  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  on  the  whole  to  that  of  tbe  human  subject. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes,  remarks,  that  the  food  of  carni- 
IS  animals,  approaching  in  its  constituent  elements 
!  nearly  to  those  of  the  animal  than  that  of  the  herbi- 
is  tribes,  is  more  easily  reduced  into  the  slate  which  Is 
required  fbr  the  nourishment  of  the  body  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Carnivora,  tho  stomach,  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  (brm,  has  no  cul-de-sacs ;  the  (esophagus 
opens  at  its  anterior  extremity,  and  the  intestine  commences 
from  the  posterior,  so  that  every  thing  favours  a.  quick  pass- 
age of  the  food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and  b  re- 
tained a  very  short  time  in  the  stomach.  The  intestine  has 
no  valves,  is  small  in  diameter,  hut  muscular,  and  the  whole 
canal,  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  extremely  short, 
heinrasSorStol.  It  isworthnoticin^.that  In  the  domestic 
cat  they  are  as  S  to  1,  but  in  the  wild  cat  they  are  onlv  as 
3  to  I.  Some  of  the  Gimivora  have  no  cwcum,  and  in 
those  that  hare  this  appendage  it  is  constantly  small  and 
■  ifbrm  in  its  cavity.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Colle^  of 
rgeons  are  four  preparations.  Numbers  693  to  696  iOal- 
Iffry),  both  inclusive,  showing  the  structure  of  the  intes- 
tines of  a  lion.  No.  724  shows  the  termination  of  the  ileum 
of  a  lion,  irilh  the  ciecum  or  caput  coli  injected.  The 
cBcum  is  simple,  resembling  that  M  the  Suricale  {Ryxtena 
Utradaetyla  of  Dliger),  with  its  apex  similarly  occupied  by 
a  cluster  of  glands ;  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  is  also 
of  a  circular  form,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  valvular  promi- 
nence in  the  large  intestine.  No.  730  is  the  injecteu  colon 
of  a  lion.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  strong, 
and  are  disposed  around  the  whole  circumference  uf  the 
intestine,  which  consequently  is  not  drawn  up  inl«  safc.di. 
The  lining;  membrane  is  smooth,  and  is  lUromi  into  zjzjag 
rugto.  No.  736  is  a  portion  of  the  rectum  of  a  lionc^:,. 
showing  the  strong  round  fasciculi  of  longitudinal  libros 
forming  the  outer  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat,  pail  uf 
which  has  been  turned  down  to  show  the  inner  rircular 
fibres.  The  intestinal  glands  of  the  ileum  in  the  lion  nro 
shown  by  No.  757.  No,  806  shows  the  liver  of  ihc  doracstio 
cat,  and  its  subdivision,  as  in  all  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
into  a  great  number  of  lobes.  The  second  lobe  from  the 
left  side,  or  cystic  lobe,  is  deeply  cled  for  the  insertion  of 
the  suspensory  ligament ;  to  the  right  of  this  cleft  It  is  per- 
forated for  the  lodgement  of  the  gall-bladder.  No.  807  is 
the  cystic  lobe  of  the  same  species,  showiiid  that  the  gall- 
bladder is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  of  the 
large  lobe.  fCata/ogue,  GtiUery.  Phij".  Series,  vol.  i.l 
Blumenbach  remarks  that  the  ductus  cholcduchus  forms  a 
pouch  between  ihe  coaU  of  the  intestine  fur  receiving  the 
pancreatic  duct  In  the  cat.  No.  b21  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Suigeons  displays  a  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
with  the  termination  of  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts 
of  a  lion.  A  black  bristle  is  passed  inio  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus,  and  a  white  one  into  the  pancreatic  duel ; 
the  mucus  coat  of  Ihe  intestine  is  laid  open  to  show  their 
junction.  The  oriBce  of  a  distinct  pancreatic  duct  is  pre- 
served. No,  S37  is  the  spleen,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  duo- 
denum and  pancnias  of  a  domestic  cat.  The  spleen  is  of  an 
clongTiled  trihedral  form,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  du- 
plicature  of  peritoneum  inclosing  its  vessels :  this  duulica- 
ture  passes  off  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lesser 
Hides.  The  splenic  vein  Is  seen  parsing  from  the  spleen 
along  the  pancreas,  which  extends  from  it  to  the  duode- 
num. No.  840  exhibits  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  great  omentum  of  a  small  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, apparently  of  a  cat.  The  parts  have  been  injected, 
and  show  remarkably  well  the  principal  pecullahlies  in  the 
form  and  disposition  of  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  tbe 
feline  tribe.  A  part  of  the  cesophagus  has  been  inverted, 
to  show  the  transverse  rugee  of  its  lining  membrane,  near  its 
termination.  The  stomach  exhibits  the  braad  dilated  car- 
diac and  the  narrow  tubular  pyloric  divisions,  which  are 
acutely  bent  upon  each  other ;  in  the  duodenum  may  be 
observed  its  regular  extended  curve,  and  its  broad  mesen- 
tery, by  which  much  greater  freedom  of  motion  is  allowed 
to  this  portion  of  tbe  ioteslinal  canal  than  in  the  human 
subject  The  small  omentum  is  seen  attached,  not  in  a  re- 
gular line  along  the  lesser  arch  of  the  stomach,  but  ad- 
vaoeini;  in  an  irregular  scolloped  manner  upon  its  anterior 
■urfcce-   an  anal^ous  process  of  peritoneum  is  attached 
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posterior  to  the  lesner  curvature  The  p^ai  omenttun  mn- 
leriuHy  ifc  tviiiujued  from  the  irre^Xer  arch  of  ibe  rttunarh, 
from  liie  iefi  ei*d  of  which  it  ib  <ouunued  d'>vn  the  ^pit-en. 
and  poktehorly  along  the  pancreas,  'whuh  ik  ihub  stsen  to 
have  an  entire  iniebtmt-Dt  of  peritoneum:  from  the  |ttiD- 
creas  it  extendb  to  the  p}loruh,  uhere  it  become*  cuDti- 
iiuouk  viih  the  anterior  la\er,  cx.mpletiiig  the  circle,  and 
leaving  a  large  aperture  beiund  the  le^i^r  arch  of  the  Mo- 
mach,  vhi»h  leads  into  the  omer.tal  cavi;y  analo^oufe  to  ihe 
furamen  WmblowL  The  form  of  t.lie  pstntrea*  and  its  divi- 
mou  into  the  transvenie  or  ^reaier  lobe  aud  the  circular  or 
daodenal  \oW  are  well  feho^^n,  and  also  the  f  Tn  and  situa- 
tion of  the  bfileeri-    iCaial^j^ue,  GaJ! ,  Phyh.  isenei,  toI.  i.\ 

Orf^an  f^J  if*e  V<)ic^. — Ihe  terrific  roar  viih  vliuh   the 
larj^er  animal-   of  thib  fLmj'.j  rubh  on  iheir  prer  ifc  "aeii 
knovu,and  well  calrulattrd  to  parajvze  the  nervous  s>stem 
of   the    Ticiim    wnh    fear.     S;eaiin^  on    the   \iclim   viih 
noi»*lebfe  tread  till  couched  within  tbe  p:oj»er  distance  for 
their  bpring.  ihebe  deKtro^er^  leap  on  it  with  a  bomd  bound 
which  balaleb  itb  ear  in  the  bame  moment   alm.jbt  that  it 
feeK  the  blow  of  the  deaJly  taloob  and  tiie  murderou*  gripe 
of  the  tee  h.     The  cartilaires  of  the  larynx  of  a  lion,  the 
\^TVX  hize  of  the  vocal  origan,  and  the  roundt^  c-ontour  of 
the  epitilottih.  may  be  been  in  preparatun  No.  1172  {Gul- 
ieryt  of  the  Mu-*jm  of  tbe  Rmal  Gjiiege  of  Surteons. 
From  the  uariovmei**  of  the  th}TfVd  cartilage  anteriorly, 
Iheie  ib  a  c  ms-iderable  interval   at  that   part  between  the 
th\roTd   and  cruvid  cartilages,  a   structure  which,  as  the 
Catalogue    telU    us.  obtains    in   all    the    fehne    animalb. 
No   1  iz"^  coii-i'-ts  of  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a  kitten,  and 
shows  |ririri]ally  the  bub'liv.sion  of  the  Iuhl^  into  many 
lobes,   and   more  e^pec;a'iy  the  small  az>g'»s  lobe  of  ttie 
riirht  lunj:.  fi.Lng  up  tbe  tpicevhich  mierAenes  between 
Ihe  heart  and  diaj  hra;rm  in  thu-and  most  other  quadrupeds. 
Vicq-D'Azyr  and  Blumeubach  no:i<e  the  two  delicate  mem- 
braiie«»  lyiu^  under  the  1. ^amenta  glottidib  of  the  cat,  which 
prot»abh  cau^e  th  •  purring  uoiae  peculiar  to  it. 

Lhnary  and  (Jfta  ui  Orsarih  — *  Tl»e  structure  of  the 
kidne\  in  }''iffiT/ifjIta'  ubser^es  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  note* 
to  Blumeiibach*b '  Coniparaine  Anat*»my,'  *  disjJays  two  verv' 


nulaie.  called  oorput  iMOfHMtMmamm  ;  om  »  1ian«i«»k    s  t 
tlie  corpora  p^TamidaJia.  Tbe  deaeioTniieii^  o!  the  oen£ti^..a 

i*.  Kuch  as  D^»t   uiih   to  c  »\er  Uit- optjc  httMSf  or   iiif»-n      .\ 
bodie*,  but  also  the  anterior  hull  of  the  censbehua  iiw--* . 
and  the  surlace  of  liie  t^erubrum  ib  augmented   in  •-  il  .  j- 
lutions,  of  which  one  ib  analori>Ub  tt..  the  bingie  cui:*'j  ..*•  :i 
m  the  agouti,  and  extendi  parallel  with  the  &i>8UTe  c-t  r  -  z 
ihe  hemiAphere^;   a  seooud  runs  parahel  wiiij  and  ex:«r.  a< 
to  the   preeeding:    a  transverse  one   pioceediut:  Inm.     ♦« 
mesial  fissure  marks  off  what   may    be   rert-.t*tfti   »*   ti  - 
an leri or  lobes,  which,  to^e'her  wi.li  the  laier»-.  r»Ti"i*    .f 
the   hemi<»f.heresL,   are  traveri»ed    i-\    oiner    ui-iruc  **  -^    r%. 
No.  1326  lb  the  bram  of  a  ban,  ciobeh  Te««enii»iiu5  tti«   r-^ 
ceding  m  general  form  and  dl^}»oilUoIJ  ul  int  u  i  vi»,^-.  •  % 
No.  13-6  lb  iiie  b:-ain  and   part   ui    ine  siiui»ii   vif-'^    •..'  a 
^koung  h'li,  with  the  \es*tl>  uf  the  pia  maicr  ilii.u  «  i    ''•- 
jected.     The  left   lateral  "veniricie  is  expent-I   »n 'V  :  ^  :    c 
pes  hippocampi  and  the  ciiuroid  piexub.     Tm  ii  ^*^h  \e:.i- 
tricle  lb  albo   la.d  open,  and   con  turns  a  bimii^  ijcius  v( 
minute  arterieb.     Bristles  are  iHberted  mi*-  liit  t>.«^^w  •»!- 
factoiy  and   the  optic  nenes^  and  biark    tnrea^  are  tud 
round  the  origins  of  the  remaining  cerebrai  iier^e*  «f  tie 
right  side.     A  small  quill  is  ]»laced  m  tbe  luiLn-  i-'.-'-.i: 
but   the   piluitan'  gland,  which  may  be  seen  il  bw-i^  t.v 
preceding  specimens  is  here  remoAed.      Tut  lo-i.tn  ».4   ,:  « 
vertebral   artenes   to   form  the   bafiiiar  arte-y.  Tt*e   ;.rcit 
lengih  of  that  vesM?l,  and  its  divibiou  ic- j:.n  w.  h  :!.•.   ^^^ 
temal  carotids  in  the  formation  of  the  ci!rlt  cf  TrX  ^*.%,  ^:v 
well  displaced.     No.  13::6  is  a  portion  of   liMr  ba«!>i»  c-f  t!*^ 
brain  of  a  lion,  prepared  to  show  tbe  fvirm  abd  rcialiie  j  ru- 
portions  of  tlie  bigeminal  bodies  or  opiic  lul»rrc"tr> :  c«2  ih«r««, 
the  posterior,  though  smaller  in  liiiiin'u(LL.i.]  duii.cirr.  are 
broader,  and  rise  above  the  le\el  of  iLe  aL'tn.-r  |i.r.     N.* 
1372  and  No.  1373  are  two  highly  interesting  ^  rrjara*.i...i« 
of  the  spinal  chord  and  cauda  equina  of  liie  j.n.     {CjUi- 
loffu^,  tkA  lii-) 

Ta^te  and  TfmrA. —  For  iHustiaiiuns  of  tlie  former  ic-ri»e 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  descnpuons  of  ^be  pri;ara  u/T.v 
Nos-  1509  to  1513,  both  inclusnc.  above  h^m^.  Ttic  U:tcs 
sense  presents  Dothini^  particularly  worth >  uf  n  «t.ce  in   the 


opyn^ile  varieties,  wh.ch  may  be  called  the  «//if/Ve  and  the  ;  cats;    the  whiskers  indeed   are   proMQcd  w::h  \erT   liijiv 
coHLifrnpnt^d  kidneys.     In  the  former  there  is  a  single  |  nerves  and   may  be  serviceable   in  warning  the  animal  in 


}a:iUa.  which  is  surrounded  by  an  exterior  crust  of  the 
ooilical  substance,  lliis  is  the  case  in  all  ihe /etcp,  and  in 
some  other  an;inals,  as  many  rodentta*  *  In  some  animals,' 
fca\s  John  Hunter,  *the  kidney  is  a  very  oblong  body,  ex- 
tending in  knzlh  for  a  considerable  way,  and  \ery  narrow, 
as  in  sonic  fi&h,  while  in  other  aniniaU  it  i*i  almost  globular, 
as  in  the  leoj'ard.  *  *  *  In  the  Uon  kind,  cat  kind,  a^ 
also  in  the  by  a  na,  we  find  that  perhaps  one-lialf  of  the 
veins  get  on  the  external  surlace,  and  are  either  stronely 
attached  to  or  pass  in  a  doublin'^  of  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney,  and  then  (.ass  along  like  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater, 
afterwards  joining  the  trunks  from  the  inside  just  as  they 
pass  out  *  *  ♦  The  veins  of  the  kidneys  have  in  peneral 
nothing  particular  respecting  ihcm.  They  in  common 
attend  the  arteries,  or  at  least  ramify  similarly  to  the  ar- 
teries, excepting  in  the  lion  and  cat  kind,  as  also  in  the 
hyaena,  where  some  of  the  veins  ramify  on  the  surface, 
while  the  others  are  attending  the  arteries.'  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  some 
beautiful  preparations  illustrative  of  the  kidneys,  &c.,  of 
ihe  Felida:  they  are  numbered  1200  to  1205  both  inclu- 
•ive,  1218  to  1221  both  inclusive,  and  1284  {Gallery). 

Blumenbach  observes  that  in  some  species  of  the  cat 
kind  the  glans  is  covered  with  retroverted  papillae,  which, 
as  these  animals  have  no  vesiculaD  seminales,  may  enable 
the  male  to  hold  the  female  longer  in  his  embraces.  Most 
of  the  cats  are  retroroin^ent,  but  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
and  erroneoiuly  rej^eaied  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  retro- 
copulant 

Brain,  Serrou$  System,  and  S*fme9. — Blumenbach  ob- 
ber\eft  that  the  b<jny  tentorium  cerebelli  constitutes  m  most 
kfxK'ies  of  the  cat  kind  an  unifonn  bony  partition  which 
leaven  a  quadrangular  openin.;  in  the  lower  part  'of  the 
cranium.  In  the  cat  tbe  brain  furn*s  ^i  of  the  body,  the 
proiK^rtion  of  the  wci^;ht  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum 
u  a*  I  to  G,  and  the  brearlth  of  the  medulla  oblongata  aAer 
the  p(ins  varolii  is  to  that  of  the  brain  a»  8  to  22.  In  tbe 
MuM'um  of  the  lioval  CuUe^e  of  Surgeons,  No.  1321, 
{(Jallery)  is  the  bratn  of  a  tiger.  The  pia  mater  has  been 
removed  from  the  medulla  obloniraia.  showing  the  traiis- 
sar^  tract  of  medullary  matter  posterior  tu  the  tuber  aa- 


certain  situations  where  thev  cume   m   &.>itlact  wiJi  anv 
object. 

i<mfli. — Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  klrid  am»»ni: 
the  animals  remarkable  for  their  aru1ene>s  in  the  sciiae  ot 
smeliinz,  and  as  afi'ordine  e\.am;iitr«  of  a  >er\  cumi^hcaitrtl 
fonuaiion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  b  4h  in  repird  to  t:e 
eleirant  structure  of  its  cr.biif^.rm  lamtlla,  and  to  tin* 
wonderful  convolutions  of  its  tu:bina!ci  pL>nK>ns,  which 
procure  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  wiihm  the  ct»ntine<i 
s{>ace  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  the  a p^li ration  of  the  Schnei- 
dehan  membrane.  The  conch^t  rtartum  tnferioret  aic  al»o 
much  convoluted.  There  is  m  the  Museum  uf  the  C<.*llcge 
of  Surgeons  iGallfry)  a  preparation  (No.  1552)  of  a  lon- 
g^itudinal  vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a  leopard,  showin:; 
the  turbmated  bones  of  the  left  side  in  tttu  ;  and  another. 
No.  1553,  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  tlie  side  of  the  head 
of  a  young  Uon,  showing  the  ossa  turbinala  in  hitu  al^^^j. 
The  follow  mg  luminous  description  of  tlie  latter  is  s?i>en  in 
the  Catalogue.  iPhysiohgical  Serien^  vol.  iii.)  The  su- 
perior bone  is  of  a  conical  form,  extending  along  the  whole 
of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  with  its  base  opposite  to  the 
frontal  sinus  (which  is  here  exposed),  and  its  apex  termi- 
nating above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone.  It  presents  a  smooth  or  uniform  surface 
towards  the  nasal  cavity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
specimen ;  but  the  lamella  forming  this  surlace  has  been 
partially  removed,  showing  the  subjacent  lamella,  which  is 
folded  longitudinally :  the  more  oomplicatod  disposition  ot' 
the  exterior  lamella  of  the  same  bone  is  exhibited  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation,  where  the  surface  for  the 
extension  of  the  olfactor>'  membrane  is  auginentcd  by  a 
series  of  deep  arched  folds,  having  their  convexity  upwanis. 
The  middle  turbinated  bone  is  also  of  a  pyramidal  form,  its 
broad  basis  being  applied  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  its  apex  extending  between  tboee  of  the 
other  two  turbinated  bones,  but  not  reaching  so  far  forwards 
The  nasal  or  mesial  surface  of  this  bone  is  complieated  by 
numerous  deep  furrows,  two  of  which  extend  longitudinalU. 
parallel  with  the  superior  margin  of  the  bone,  while  tht^ 
others  radiate  in  an  irregular  manner  from  the  lower  pouit 
id  tttachrocpt    The  Uieral  turftce  of  the  boiM  as  le» 


of  the  lail,  (ha  lower  lurfboe  of  which  u  white-yellow. 
tail  is  almost  of  an  equal  thickneaa.  nther  ileader,  and 
vith  Ivo  dark  rings  at  its  point  The  extremities,  which 
have  lou  hair  in  proportion  on  the  outer  side,  are  of  ihe 
Renoral  oalour,  with  besides  ftte  or  bii  blackish  semicircu- 
)u  bands  on  the  fore-legs,  and  six  distinct  daik  cross  streaks 
ou  the  hind-tegs.  The  inner  sides  are  lighter  in  colour, 
'  'ith  two  black  ipoU  or  strAks  ou  the  upper  parts  of  the 
fbre-Iegs,  and  the  hind  extremities  show  the  cross  streaks 
winding  around  the  thighs  towards  the  inside.  Foot,  soles, 
hind  parts  of  ankles,  ana  wrists  shining  black.  Length  two 
feet  five  inches,  the  tail  being  about  nine :  height  at  the 
shoulder  about  9^  inches.  The  description  wts  taken  from 
an  Bt^d  female.  M.  Riippell,  who  found  this  cat  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  Ambukol,  in  rock]'  and  bushy  r^iona,  is  of 
opiuion  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  descended 
from  the  domestic  cat  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  now  to  be 
traced  in  the  cat-mummies  and  their  representations  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes.  In  the  '  Doscriplion  da  I'Egyple, 
Hypog^  de  Thebes,'  vol.  ii.  pi.  45,  No.  1^  is  the  reprer 
Mntationof  a  est  PI.  61,  No.  3.  shows  a  cat's  mummy, 
and  pi.  64,  No.  7,  the  skeleton  of  a  cat's  mummy  which 
in  iiieof  body,  form  of  head,  and  leoglh  of  tailacoords  per- 
fectly with  Felt*  maniculala.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  this  domestic  cat  might  not  have  been  transferred 
or  beqnealhed  to  the  contemporary  civiliied  Europeans  bj 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Prankibrt 
colleotiou  agree  that  the  genvtl  Acts  strongly  fitvour  the 
opinion  that  Felis  maniev^la  is  the  type  of  our  dotnesttc 
cat  M.  Temminck  concurs  in  opinion  with  M.  Riippell 
that  thia  Nubian  species  is  the  stock  from  wliieh  it  sprang. 
Sir  William  Jordine.  in  his  ablo  Nalurai  Uitlory  qfUia  Fe- 
hn»  {Naluralitl'i  Library,  Mantmaiia,  vol.  ii.,  uuall  Svo,, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1834),  states  that  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  before  this  by  most  natutAlista  was, 
that  the  wild  cat  of  Europe  was  the  original  stock ;  but, 
he  adds,  that  although,  since  the  introduction  of  our 
house  cat  to  this  country,  there  may  b^ve  been 
dental  cross  with  the  wild  native  specie^  an 
examination  of  tbe  greater  numbers  will  at  or 
a  very  diOerent  form  from  that  exhibited  by  the  wild 
cat ;  tbe  most  prominent  distinctions  being  the  short' 
ness  of  the  tees  and  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  tail  in 
the  latter.  'The  domestic  cat,'  continues  this  author,  '  is 
the  only  one  of  this  race  which  has  been  generally  used  in 
the  economy  of  man.  Some  of  the  other  small  sperjea  have 
shown  that  they  misht  bo  applied  to  similar  purposes;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  general  disposition  of  this  &mily  will 
not  prevent  their  training.  Much  pains  would  have  been 
necessary  to  effect  this,  and  none  of  the  European  nations 
were  likely  to  have  attempted  it.  The  scarcity  of  cats  in 
Europe,  in  its  earlier  ages.  Is  also  well  known,  and  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  b  good  mouser  brought  a  h^h 
price.  Although,  however,  our  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  tbe  above-mentioned  authorities,  imd  we  think  thut 
we  are  indebted  to  the  superstition  of  tbe  antient  Egyp- 
tians for  having  domewticated  the  species  described  Ijy 
Riippell,  we  tiave  no  doubt  that  since  its  introduction  to  this 
country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
there  an  been  occasional  crossing  with  our  own  native 
Bpeetes,  and  that  the  results  of  these  crosses  have  t^een  kept 
in  our  houses.  We  have  seen  many  cats  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  wild  cat,  and  one  or  two  that  were  very  lame, 
which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it  There  is 
perhaps  no  animal  that  so  soon  loses  its  cultivation,  and 
returns  apparently  to  a  state  campletel]'  wild.  A  trifling 
neglect  of  proper  feeding  or  attention  will  often  cause  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  tbe  tasting  of 
some  wild  and  living  food,  will  tempt  tbem  to  seek  it  again, 
and  to  leave  their  eiviliied  home.  They  then  prowl  about 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  congeners,  cnHicblng  among 
cover,  and  carefully  conoealing  themsalves  broro  iA  publi- 
city- They  breed  in  the  woods  or  thickets,  and  support 
themselves  upon  birds  or  young  animsls.  Few  extensive 
rabbit  warrens  want  two  or  three  depredators  of  this  kind, 
where  they  commit  great  havoc,  particularly  among  the 
younc;  in  summer.  They  sleep  and  repose  in  the  boiessucl 
are  o'ncn  taken  in  the  snares  set  for  their  prey.  I  once 
came  upon  a  cat  which  had  thus  left  her  home:  she  had 
newly  kittened  in  the  ridge  of  an  uncut  com-fleld.  Unon 
approaching  she  showed  every  disposition  to  defend 
progeny,  and  beside  hvt  hiy  deaid  two  bal^grawD '  — 


2  F  E  L 

BeliHv  weqmt  this  put  ofthesuDJect  we  must  not  forget 
that  among  tne  animals  seen  by  Riippell  in  Kordirfan  he 
discovered  a  new  small  species  of  cat 

Mr.  Bell  (//i«(|>ry ^BndjA Ounrfrupedf. Lond. Bvo.  1 02: ) 
BrsI  addresses  himiself  to  the  question  whether  the  common 
wild  cat  is  tbe  original  from  which  all  our  domeittic  cats  Imvo 
sprung,  according  to  the  general  opinionof  the  older  natural- 
ists. Hestatos  that  there  aremany  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  Ihe  flrijt  place,  he 
observes,  the  general  conformation  of  the  tita  animals  i* 
considerably  different,  especially  in  the  length  and  form  of 
the  tail,  wluch  In  the  wild  cat  is  strong,  robust,  and  at  least 
as  large  towards  the  extremity,  as  at  tbe  base  and  middli;, 
whdst  that  of  the  domestic  cat  tapers  towards  the  apex. 
The  fur  too  of  the  former,  be  remarks,  is  thicker  and 
longer;  and  although  the  colours  are  somewhat  like  tha.e 
which  occur  in  some  individuals  of  the  ordinary  species, 
there  are,  even  in  this  respect,  distinctions  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  esaentially  specific ;  aa,  fiw 
instance,  tbe  lermination  of  the  tail  in  a  black  tul^  whii-h 
invariably  marks  tlie  wild  cat.  T9  these  distinctions  may 
be  added  the  difference  of  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  - 
though  domestication  might  account  for  much  of  that 

Bdt  to  return  to  Mr.  Belt.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
crossing  between  the  wild  and  the  domestic  breeds,  *  it  is  nol 
without  much  refleclion  on  the  matter  that  he  bos  come  to 
the  conclusion  (hat  thia  opinion  of  their  intermixture,  re- 
peated and  transmitted  from  one  to  another  bll  it  ha', 
t>ecome  on  uncontested  dogma,  is  erroneous,  and  has  \\i 
foundation  in  mtslaken  facts.'  Mr.  Bell  tiicn  noliri'. 
Ruppell's  Felit  manieuiata  above  desrritied,  and  come«  lu 
the  conclusion  llut '  this  species,  to  which  the  high  autboril] 
of  Riip|>ell  has  assigned  the  origin  of  our  bouse  cat  is 
still  ferther  remoi'ed  fiom  it  in  essential  zoological  clia- 
racters  than  even  the  British  wild  cat,  lo  which  it  had  been 
previously  so  generally  referred ;  and  that  as  in  the  ca^  ul 
ED  many  of  our  domesticated  animals,  we  have  yet  tu  seek 
for  the  true  original  of  this  useful,  genllo,  and  elegant 
animal.' 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  much  dilBcuIty  in 
coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  Riippell,  TcmmiucL,  and  Sir 
William  J ardine  upon  the  evidence  at  present  known,  ll 
is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  thai  the  Es;yptians  had  a 
domestic  cat,  and  we  think  there  can  be  liiile  doubt  Ifatt 
the  domestic  cat  of  the  Egyptians  was  identical  with  Fl" 
maniadata.  Thia  extraordinary  people,  whose  existence  u 
now  only  to  bo  traced  in  their  wonderful  and  andunng 
monuments,  were,  when  in  their  high  and  pnlmy  stale,  the 
centre  of  civllixation,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  oilirr 
nations,  who  borrowed  no  largely  from  them,  should  not 
have  also  received  their  domestic  cat  among  other  bencfiis 
of  civilliation.  Tliis  animal,  when  introduced,  would  bo 
liable  to  all  the  usual  consequences  of  domeslication  and  <ii 
intermixture,  ai.'carding  to  Ihe  localities  of  the  voriuus 
nations  who  obtained  it  We  can  see  no  reason  wh>  tliu 
domestic  cat,  from  whatever  sourw  derived,  should  n  >i 
breed  with  tho  wild  cat  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  belkiv 
that  it  has  so  bred 
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The  arguments  derived  (hmi  the  diffetwoe  betwMn  tiio 
tails  of' the  wild  cat,  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  of  Petit  tmt 
nieulala,  ao  not  seem  to  us  to  cany  much  weight  We 
cannot  abut  our  eyes  to  the  efiect  of  domestication  on  thi* 
organ  uraonz  the  Aog*,  which  gives  us  ever;  variet)',  from 
the  well-clothed  tail  of  the  Newlbandland  dog,  tetter,  and 
apaniel,  ta  that  of  the  greyhound,  which  id  so  •eaiitil]'  fur- 
nished as  to  owe  one  of  its  excellencies  to  being  'tailed 
like  a  rat;'  nay,  in  some  varieties,  that  long  tail  is  reduced 
lo  almost  no  tail  at  all.  Theie  are  also  tail-lest  cats,  as 
tfr.  Bell  himself  noUces. 

Still  the  doubt  throvn  on  tlie  question  hy  a  zoologist  of 
so  much  experience  and  skill  as  Mi.  Bell  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  and  should  stimulate  those  who 
luivu  the  onportumty  to  investi^te  the  subject  upon  every 
occasion  olfered  (o  them. 

Tlie  (lomuilic  cat  is  L«  Ckat  of  the  French,  Gallo  of  thi 
Italians,  Goto  of  the  Spaniah  and  Portuguese,  Kalze  of 
the  Germans,  CyjtFm  Kat  and  Hta/»kat  of  the  Dutch, 
Kolta  of  the  Swedes.  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  and  Our 
Co/A*  of  the  anlient  British,  and  FelU  dameth'ea,  tea  Catut, 
of  Itay.  The  varieties,  as  in  all  cases  of  domestication,  are 
endless:  amonc;  the  most  noted  are  the  l^ibby,  the  Tor- 
tftiseshell,  the  Chartreux,  which  is  bluish,  and  the  Angora 
rat  with  its  long  silkf  hair.  The  domestic  cat  is  but  too 
funous  for  its  attainments  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tor- 
menting, and  11  is  difficult  to  say  what  end  is  answered  by 
the  prolonged  agonies  of  fear  and  torture  which  the  poor 
mouFc  is  made  to  underao  before  it  receives  the  eotg)  dt 
grace.    This  refined  cruelty  appears  to  be  confined  to  mice, 

CDung  rats,  and  small  quadrupeds:  if  a  eat  strikes  down  a 
inl,  she  does  not  trifle  with  it.  but,  conscious  of  its  chances 
of  escape,  bites  off  its  head  or  wounds  it  mortally  at  once. 

Wo  insert  the  following  fhim  Pennant,  though  it  has 
been  oflen  quoted,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  a 
period  so  distant  an  that  of  Hoitel,  tvho  died  in  the  year 
94B,  after  a  reign  of  33  years  over  South  Wales  and  of 
eight  years  over  all  Wales,  but  also  on  account  oif  the  re- 
Itcctian  at  the  end,  which  we  think  worthy  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  inquiring  whence  the  slock 
of  the  domestic  cat  was  derived.  'Our  nn^-i-'Iore,'  say* 
Pennant,  '  seem  to  have  had  a  high  scn^c  of  ihc  utility  of 
Ibis  animal.  That  excellent  prince,  Hou:el  Dda  or  Hotcel 
tit  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  bis  laws 
relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  apimals  (Leges  IVallia, 
p.2jr,  2:)8),  to  include  that  of  the  eat,  and  to  describe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  kitling  before  it 
could  sec  was  to  be  a  penny;  till  it  caught  a  mouse,  two- 
pence. It  was  required  besides  that  it  should  be  perfect  in 
lis  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  he  a  good  mouser,  have 
Ihc  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse ;  but  if  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer 
the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  ona  stole  or  killed  the 
rat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a 
Uiluh  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
ponrcd  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching 
the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip 
uf  the  former.  This  lost  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as 
being  an  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners,  but 
it  almost  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are  not  ab- 
originet  of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants. The  large  prices  set  on  them  <if  we  consider 
the  high  value  of  specie  at  that  time)  and  the  great  care 
taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that 
muhipliea  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being 
little  known  at  that  period.'     (Britith  Zoology.) 

The  Wild  Cat  is  Le  Chat  lauvage  of  the  French,  Qato 
month  of  the  Spaniards,  IVilde  Katxe  and  Bavmriller  of 
the  Germans,  Vild  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  goed  of  the 
Utient  British,  Cattu  tylveitrit  of  Klein,  Fmt  Catui  of 
Linacpus.   and  Felu  sylvalica  of  Merrett. 

Description. — Head  triangular,  strongly  marked;  ears 
rather  large,  long,  triangular,  and  pointed.  Body  strong, 
nther  more  robust  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat  Tail 
of  equal  size  throughout  its  length,  or  rather  larger 
towards  the  extremity.  Fur  soft,  long,  and  thick ;  colour  of 
the  face  yellowish  gray,  with  a  band  of  black  spots  towards 
the  muizle;   whiskers  yellowbh  white;   forehead  brown; 
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head  gray,  marked  with  two  black  slnnes  passing  from  the 
eyes  orer  and  behind  the  ears ;  back,  sides,  and  limbs  grey 
darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides;  with  a  blackUh 
longitudinal  sbrlpe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  nu- 
merous paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides,  which  are  darker 
towaidl  the  back,  and  become  obsolete  towards  the  belly 
which  is  nearly  white.  Tail  annulaled  with  light  grey  and 
black;  tip  of  the  latter  colour.  Feet  and  iusides  of  the 
leg  yellowish  grey:  soles  black,  at  least  in  the  male,  of 
which  sexTemmluck  declares  it  to  be  a  peculiarity.  Colours 
of  the  female  paler,  and  markings  leas  distinct  Dimen- 
sions dilTerine  ereatly  according  lo  the  lUtement  of  various 
natiuallat*.    Uedium  size  of  full-grown  male:— 

Length  of  head  and  body        .  j    '  i  o    o" 

H      of  bead      .        .        .        .038 
n      of  ears      .        .  .023 

„      of  tail        .  .        .0112 

Female  rather  smaller.  (Bell.) 

Temminck  gives  the  average  length  as  three  feet 

Loeaiity.~AiX  the  wooded  countries  of  Europe,  Germany 
Wrt)ocially ;  Russia,  Hungary,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  Nepal. 
The  animal  is  largw  in  cold  climates,  and  its  fiir  is  there 
held  in  higher  estimation. 

In  Britain  it  was  tbrmerly  plentiful,  and  was  a  beast  of 

lace,  as  we  learn  from  Richard  ihe  Sitcond's  charter  lo  the 
abbot  of  Polorborough,  giving  him  parmisaion  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat  The  fur  in  those  days  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  much  value,  for  it  is  ordained  in 
Archbisboo  Corboyl's  canons,  a-d.  1127,  that  no  abbess  or 
nun  should  use  more  cosUy  apparel  than  sui^  as  is  made 
of  lambf '  or  cats'  skins. 

The  wild  oat  is  now  rarely  found  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  oven  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ita  num- 
bers are  very  much  reduced.    In  the  north  of  Scotland  and 

Ireland  it  is  still  abundant 

Among  the  foreign  wild  caU  may  be  enumerated  Petit 
Chaat,  Guld.;  Ihe  Mota  Rahn  Manjur  or  Larger  H-'iid 
Cat  of  the  Mahratlas  (a  lynx);  and  FeUt  torquatui,  F. 
Cuv. ;  the  Lhan  Bahn  Manjur  or  Letter  fVild  Vat  of  the 
Mahrattaa;  Felit  Moormemit,  Iho  Maorm  Cat,  Hodgson, 
ftom  the  Moormi  Hills  in  NopSl  (Zoot.  Proe..  January 
1834).  Fbiit  plaaicep$.  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  departs  iii 
many  poinU  ffora  the  true  cala,  and  approaches  Prionodon 

others     Felit  TetTtrntnefrii  at  the  same  zoologists,  wliich 

near  the  dranesliceat  in  siie,  eoraes  nearer  in  form — it  is 
uniform  in  coloui^tn  tho  true  Tiger  CaU,  which  will  be 
noticed  under  the  arlicle  on  Ticaaa.'  Wo  must  nut  omit  lo 
notice  the  Fklis  Caffnt,  a  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
th«  South  African  Museum  (No.  28)  specimens  of  whicli 
have  been  met  with,  as  the  Calalogne  informs  u^  in  what- 
ever direction  South  Africa  has  yet  been  explored.  '  It  ex- 
hibits certain  fixed  peculiarities  which  unequivocally  con- 
stitule  ft  a  distinct  species  from  the  domestic  eat,  which  is 
o^kmally  faund  wild  in  the  colony,  and  with  which  the 
(bnuer  has  sometimes  been  efroneonily  confounded.  It 
POwetMS  a  fUU  share  of  the  ferocity  of  the  feline  tribe ;  and 
mgi  ¥hioh  hm  onoa  bad  a  specimen  of  its  pugnacious  wUl 
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and  power  show  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in  en- 
countering it  a  second  time.  It  is  frequently  found  in  such 
-flats  as  chance  to  be  covered  with  long  grass  or  with  a  mo- 
«derate  growth  of  brushwood;  and  when  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  men  or  dogs,  usually  seeks  shelter  in  thickets, 
•or  the  burrows  of  other  animals.  It  preys  upon  small  qua- 
^drupeds  and  birds,  and  is  an  especial  enemy  to  those  of  the 
latter  which  have  their  nests  upon  the  ground.*  {Catalogue 
^  South  African  Museum.) 

Fossil  Fbltda. 

In  the  second  or  Miocene  period  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions we  have  hitherto  found  the  first  traces  of  large  fossil 
•cats.     There  are  no  less  than  four  species  of  these  great 
<cats,  some  as  large  as  a  lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup 
^m  the  Epplesheim  sand  near  Altzey,  about  twelve  leagues 
•Bouth  of  Mayence.     These  remains  are  pre8cr>'ed  in  the 
museum  at  Darmstadt.    The  professor  names  these  F^lis 
'CphanistOj  F.  prisca,  P.  o/s^ygia^  and  F.  antediluviana.    In 
4he  third  and  fourth  (or  Pliocene),  divisions  of  the  tertiary 
periods,  we  find  that  the  number  of  terrestrial  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  become  more  abundant ;  and,  with  their  nu- 
merical importance,  the  Camivora,  whose  agency  was  re- 
quired for  keeping  them  down,  increase  also.    The  remains 
of  FBlidUe  occur  in  the  ossiferous  caverns,  such  as  those  of 
Kirkdale,  Gailenreuth,  &c. ;  and  also  in  the  osseous  brec- 
cias (Nice,  &c.).    In  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  the  only  remains 
tliat  had  been  found  of  the  tiger  species,  according  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  were  two  large  canine  teeth,  each  4  inches  in 
length,  and  a  few  molar  teeth :  these  exceeded  in  size  those 
of  the  largest  lion  or  Bengal  tiger.    Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol 
procured  fh)m  Oreston  Cave,  Plymouth,  among  many  other 
remains,  two  tusks  of  a  tiger,  one  3}  inches  long,  the  other 
'3^,  one  from  the  upper,  and  one  from  the  lower  jaw.     Dr. 
Buckland  in  the  same  work  {Reliquice  Diluviavip)  men- 
lions  that  Cuvier  had  then  lately  found  the  tusks  of  an  ex- 
tinct lion  or  tiger  in  the  breccia  of  Nice,  and  that  Mr. 
Pentland  had  discovered  the  tooth  of  the  same  extinct  tiger 
in  the  breccia  of  Antibes.     Bavard,  the  Abb^  Croizet,  and 
Jobert,  in  the  work  on  Fossil  Cats,  found,  among  the  re- 
mains contained  in  the  ossiferous  rocks  of  Auvergne  (Puy 
de  Dome)  the  following  species :  Felts  Issidoriensis,  F.  bre- 
vtrostris,  F.  pardinensist  F.  Avemensis,  and  F.  megan- 
tereon. 

FELIX  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Dionysius  the 
Calabrian  as  bishop  of  that  city  a.d.  271,  and  sufTeied  mar- 
tyrdom in  275.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eutychianns,  bishop 
of  Luna  There  is  extant  an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximns, 
bishop  of  Ale.^Qdria,  aguiast  Paul  of  Samosata. 

FELIX  II.,  by  some  styled  III.,  on  account  of  an  anti- 
pope  who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Liberius  (a.d.  365-66),  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
succeeded  Simplidus  in  the  year  483.  He  had  a  dispute 
upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
peror and  by  most  of  the  eastern  clergy ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  continued  after  the  death  of  Felix,  which 
happened  in  492.     He  was  succeeded  by  Gclasius  I. 

FELIX  III.,  also  called  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
succeeded  John  I.  a.d.  526,  and  died  in  530.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Boniface  II. 

FELIX  V.    [Amadeus  VHI.] 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  books  of  arithmetic,  the  rule  by 
which  profit  or  loss  is  divided  among  those  who  are  to  bear 
it,  in  proportion  to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  trans- 
action. It  is  usual  to  divide  this  rule  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  supposes  all  the  investments  to  have  been 
made  for  the  same  time,  and  the  second  supposes  the  part- 
ners to  have  employed  their  money  during  different  times. 
One  simple  case  of  each  will  be  sumcient. 

Question  I.  A,  B,  and  C  embarked  10/.,  9/.,  and  8/.  in  a 
venture  which  yielded  30/.  of  profit  How  much  belongs  to 
each? 

If  10+94-8,  or  27  adventurers  embarked  1/.  each,  it  is 
clear  that  each  of  them  should  have  the  27th  part  of  30/. 
Let  10  of  them  assign  their  shares  to  A,  9  to  B,  and  8  to  G, 
and  we  have  the  case  in  question.  That  is  A,  should  have 
10-27ths,  B  9-27ths,  and  C  8-27ths  of  the  whole  profit. 

Question  2.  A  profit  of  30/.  was  realized  by  A  embarking 
10/.  for  two  months,  B  embarking  9/.  for  three  months,  and 
C  embarking  8/.  for  four  months.  How  much  ought  each 
to  gain? 


Here  the  1/.  of  A  and  the  1/.  of  B  are  differently  circum- 
stanced :  the  second  was  emploved  half  as  long  agoin  a«i  i  iic 
first,  and  consequently  should  gain  half  as  much  a^am 
Now  let  on*  ptmnd  sterling  empioyed  during  one  mi,n'h 
be  called  a  share:  then  A  mvestcd  20  shares,  B  27  bhar«s 
and  C  32  shares.  Hence  as  before.  20+27+32  beinir  7'». 
A  should  have  20-7 9ths,  B  should  have  27-79tha,  and  C  M- 
79ths  of  the  gain. 

The  first  is  a  rule  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  but  tlie 
second  is  rare,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  money  is  with- 
drawn  from  an  undertaking,  except  upon  soma  specific 
agreement. 

FELLOWSHIP  (in  a  college)  is  an  establishment  in 
the  college  entitling  the  holder  to  a  share  in  its  re\enue^. 
The  fellows  are  a  part  of  the  corporation.  [College.]  Fel- 
lowships are  either  original,  that  is,  part  of  the  foundatii>n 
or  scheme  of  the  original  founder;  or  ingrafted,  that  i«. 
endowed  by  subsequent  benefactors  of  a  colle^  alreu<!v 
established.    Where  the  number  of  fellows  is  limited  b\  the 

• 

original  foundation,  new  fellows  cannot  be  made  membcTN 
of  the  corporate  body  without  a  new  incorporation.  If  the 
number  is  not  limited  by  the  charter,  it  seems  that  the  cor- 
poration mav  admit  new  fellows  as  members,  who  will  Im* 
subject  to  tne  statutes  of  the  original  foundation  in  all 
respects.  Graduates  of  each  several  college  are  in  K<^- 
neral  only  eligible  to  fill  a  vacant  fellowship  in  the  es^tu- 
blishment  to  which  they  are  elected  after  having  under 
Kone  an  examination  by  the  master  and  fellows  in  beiii<:. 
But  in  some  cases  special  rules  arhich  control  the  elertun 
prevail,  9s  where  the  fellow  must  be  of  the  blood  of  iK- 
founder,  or  where  be  must  be  a  native  of  a  particul.ir 
county,  &c.,  and  in  some  few  cases  fellowships  are  open  to 
the  graduates  of  several  colleges,  or  oven  the  whole  unncr- 
sity.  In  Downing  College  graduates  of  both  univcrMtics 
are  eligible.  These  rules  arc  prescribed  bv  the  found«*% 
modified  in  some  cases  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  several  «^>l  - 
leges.  Some  few  fellowships  may  be  held  by  laymen,  but 
in  general  they  can  be  retamed  only  by  persons  already  in 
holy  orders,  or  who  are  ordained  within  a  specified  tinic. 
Fellowships  are  of  unequtd  value,  varying  from  30/.  and 
less  to  250/.  a  year  ana  upwanls,  the  senior  fellowshi^rn 
being  in  general  the  most  lucrative ;  but  all  confer  upon 
their  holders  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  college,  and 
certain  privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  They  are  in 
general  tenable  for  life,  unless  the  holder  marries*  or  in- 
herits estates  which  afford  a  larger  revenue,  or  accepts  one 
of  the  livings  belonging  to  the  college  which  cannot  Ih» 
held  with  a  fellowship.  These  livings  are  conferred  upon 
the  fellows,  who  in  general  have  the  option  of  takina  them 
in  order  of  seniority,  though  in  some  colleges  the  hoUlors 
of  pai  ticular  offices  have  priority  of  choice,  as  for  instance  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  vioe-master  has  such 
right  bv  a  bye-law  of  the  college. 

FELLTHAM,  OWEN,  lived  in  the  time  of  James  L  : 
but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown.  To 
the  lover  of  English  literary  antiquities  he  is  known  as  tho 
author  of  a  curious  book  called  '  Resolves,'  oonsastins^  of 
pious  and  moral  treatises  collected  into  centuries.  It  sctrnc- 
what  resembles  Lord  Bacon*s  essays,  and  exhibka  an  exu- 
be ranee  of  wit  and  fancy  that  is  perfectly  astonishinc 
Metaphor  follows  metaphor ;  and  they  are  not  mere!) 
introduced  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  sport,  but  are  tht* 
exponents  of  thoughts  in  themselves  acute  and  profouml. 
All  liberal  minds  must  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  bcok 
is  written.  Felltham  displays  himself  as  a  man  delight n.i; 
in  reflection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
as  one  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  but  at  the  same  uv\** 
as  one  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper,  loving  the  i:«  hI 
things  of  this  life,  and  always  preserving  a  clear  ur.tit>r< 
standing.  An  excellent  account  of  the  book  with  cDpiM^i, 
extracts,  will  be  found  in  the  Retrospective  Peview»  vol  x. 

FELO-DE-SE  (a  felon  of  himscl/)  is  a  person  wbo>  biMrttr 
of  sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  deUbcraUi\ 
causes  his  own  death  ;  and  also  in  some  cases,  where  un" 
maliciously  attempts  to  kill  another,  and  in  pursuance  of 
such  attempt  unwillingly  kills  himself,  he  is  adjudg^il  i 
felo-de-se  (1  Hawk.  P.  C  c.  27,  $  4).  When  the  deceust-l 
is  found  by  the  coroner  a  felo-de-se,  all  his  chatteK  u*^* 
and  personal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  though  they  aro. 
we  believe,  usually  restored  upon  payment  of  moderate  fi^c^ 
and  therefore  a  will  made  by  him  is  void  as  to  his  ]>crx4ni- 1 
estate,  though  not  as  to  his  real  estate,  nor  U  his  wife  banril 
of  her  dower.   Formeily  he  was  buried  in  the  highway  v.th 
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In  vfld  mottBliin  pastufw  in  Seotltiid  and  Ireland  it  is 
nsusj  to  sepaiBto  the  propertieB  of  different  individuals  or 
Ihit  ef  pnrtalies  by  rough  stone  walk  put  together  without 
nny  mortar.  The  materials  are  generally  at  hand,  and  a 
«fmgh  and  eifBcinat  fence  is  made  without  much  labour. 

Spine  of  these  walls  are  built  with  eunaidoraUe  skilU  and 
are  very  durable;  wpeeiaUy  if  the  tAgme  i«  of  a  nature  Id 
B(  lit  with  a  Hot  eurface ;  in  which  case  a  dry  wall  may  be 
built  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  one  built  with  mur- 
lar.  Sometimes  a  layer  of  mortar  U  laid  on  tha  atanos  at 
a  Ufetla  distant  bom  the  uruund  and  another  near  the  lo^ 
The  eoping  is  usnally  made  of  Hai  sumes.  which  are  soma- 
tnaes  plso^d  on  edg^  in  a  dixeriiiia  aiaroos  the  wall,  and 
wedged  together  along  the  top  of  it  or  set  in  mortar, 
fri»in(  a  very  rough  noping.  which  iC  iA  not  easy  lo  get 
«vcr 

Wtere  stoofls  am  not  ait  hand,  ot  Ims  irauMe  is  taken*  a 
ki^  banlt  of  earth  fiiced  witii  sods  of  f^rass  ia  suhstiiuted 
for  a  wall.  Iliis  is  not  so  durable  and  is  more  eaail-y  aGr- 
mounted.  unless  a  lied^e  of  some  kind  be  planted  along 
the  top.  Fuizo  seed  is  ufien  sown  f«>r  this  purpose,  and  soon 
forms  an  excellent  fence,  which  by  ftfoper  care  and  clipping 
will  la<t  a  lon^  time.  But  the  moat  common  kind  of  fence 
for  fields  is  tho  hedge  and  ditch.  tlie  bank  being  raised  wi.h 
the  sods  and  earih  taken  out  of  the  dilcii,  and  the  hedge 
pi  ante  I  in  the  side  of  the  bank  towards  the  ditch,  or  cm  the 
top.  Sometimes  there  is  a  ditoh  on  both  sides.  In  Hat 
Vat  Hmds  this  last  is  extremely  usaful.  not  0'  ly  as  a  fence 
bus  m  a  dmin  Air  the  auperiiuous  wa-er.  When  the  diftch 
ja  in  a»ded  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  there  is  only  ane.  it 
is  of  con.equaiHv  that  it  should  be  ^  plucad  m  \o  answer 
tltis  pU' pose  effectually ;  it  slu»Mld  thci-efore  al-waiys  be  on 
that  didts  of  the  bank  where  the  ^«90i>d  ri  e%  &ir  othei  wise 
iA\t  bonk  will  impede  the  natuiai  flow  of  the  wafer,  and  it 
will  be  .naees«ary  to«ut  Uicauirh  ii  in  diffeient  plttces  to  iet 
tlte  water  ruoning  from  idnn-o  have  an  outlet  into  ih&  di  oh. 
In  some  extensive  Juclofti;yae(iif  land  j^i eat  cncoOKviiuiiHice 
has  arisen  fioiu  tho  negloct  of  tMe  aurveyor  in  not  amend- 
ing to  this  circumstance  and  <sel^i\ga}H  tlia  bank  on  the 
upper  side.  Where  they  are  net  jrtK|Mrod  asdraius.  it  as  a 
gi^aai  waaienf  land  tp  ba«#aAy  dklchoa.  and  a  siliftiila  hedge 
planted  an  tht  siu-j^ee  of  tba  ^^  is  aauoh  to  be  ftfa&oad. 
Of  all  fences  a  live  hedga,  which  is  earefuUy  f  lant^4»  and 
kept  properly  cut.  and  trimmiNl  whap  it  is  gruwn  HP^ »  by 
lar  the  best.    [Heog^x.] 

When  a  fence  is  required  witliin  sight  af  a  dwaUing.  and 
it  is  desirable  for  it  to  bo  concealed,  a  deep  dit(Ui  is  soma- 
limes  dug.  and  a  fence  placed  in  the  bottom  of  it  ai  suc^h  a 
depth  as  not  to  apvaar  aboxt)  the  level  of  the  ground.  This 
is  called  a  Munkjence.  Somctintes  a  ^all  is  bnilt  agahut  a 
perpendicular  side  of  a  di«ch,  and  lomo  very  Mtiht  fe^vse  is 
placed  obliquely  outwards  near  the  top  of  it  and  lavel  with 
tha  ground.  Xhis  is  nailed  a  ha-ha  fenc§^  a  name  given  to 
it  from  the  surprise  etseitod  in  a  perikoa  uaac%u;iinted  with 
i^  when  he  suddeoJiy  ftnds  himself  an  Uie  tnp  of  a  w^ 
with  a  deep  ditch  l^efoxa  him.  When  U  is  dtf  imd  to  keap 
nff  sh'sap  or  cattle  fiom  a  Jiawn  or  |)l^aauEe  ground  without 
alfttLriipting  the  viaw  (tf  4iie  park  nr  Uie  i(a«;ld|,  ihe  ha-ha 
^moe  is  \iQTy  useful  A  >#riet.j  of  S^/eneof  if  iron  have 
|^ee:i  linvanted  lor  Cho  same  |>urpose:  seme  nf  these  are 
fined  and  athaia  moveable :  m»9  h9xe  (upright  ipieioes  of 
<aaHiroa  as  ^^oats  Xat  into  ^ak  hioeks  sunk  in  thp  grpuncC 
%adaodsnf  wreugbt-iwn  piMSH^gihffa^ch •holes  in  the  uj^ 
^j0hts:  aerae  h^iie  wire  /or  4he  sama  fuifiase.  3at  the 
#osl  caraa»oa  4i^aa  ianee  ia  oom^ofed  af  sf^arata  wFOJMbht- 
jton  hwdlan,  a^ucb  may  )>e  imoiseid  at  ^^m*^*  and  are  kf^)^ 
taiMatbai-  by  seaawud  pinaand  nuts.  They  a^  mcerely  stMck 
riuaw  ilie€[i«k^4  i^  whiph  |)uifaw  they  hmo  tka  ends  i^ 
$ha  vmtE^ts  aliijrpeaad  and  i^at  so  as  ^  Aurin  a  loot.  B^ 
ba«Hng  Uiis  kiand  «bar<uatelar  pn  tli^i  righ^  and  «n  the  Wk 
Sfioif  Ibrra  a  wocy  libpm  ^m  whan  t«wo  Wdlas  are  ioiaa4 
the  ^tt  ftwt  -oi  tlio  one  heii^  atrsi^gthenad  ^  tke  right  foat 
^  the  otl^sr.  A 'very  neat  Anae  way  he  made  at  a  amali 
ex  pen -e  bv  using  aa  p^t»  piaces  af  youn^^  huc^i  trees  about 
four  or  (&% a  aiohas  m  diameler,  with  the  b^vrk  pn. »f^  (^sssii^ 
i  t>n  rods  through  holes  bored  in  them  at  certain  distnucei 
ft'oni  each  otliar.  A  fence  of  this  kind,  five  faet  iiigh»  with 
fivo  ho  i2un!al  rods  fiv«-iai|£hthaofan  mcI\  ^o  diamptar,  is  an 
o.v<  eli^iiii  protection  agalu^a  <»x\\o,  and  takes  up  no  ground* 

Tile  g  ea.ost  olyeclion  (o  the  ditch  and  hank  lenco  is  that 
it  takus  up  so  much  Looro.  Jf  the  ditih  is  vhroe  feet  wide, 
iba  hank  will  he  the  aante.  Tkne  is  a  ibot  aloi^  tiNs  ditcdi, 
and  another  jlaag  Iha  haRib  vhaia  ib«  jd«ugh  oannat 


reaeh;  Ihare  aia  thiaatbre.alght  .fcct  kit  If  tfaafUda 
squarMof  ten  acres  each,  wtMi  is  a  oanaanianl  we. 
fiehl  will  have  1820  laat  of  fenoe  in  langth«  taking  wp  >o«6oa 
souan  feet  of  land,  which  ia  nearly  a  qiiartar  af  an  acre. 
If  to  this  be  added  iha  outer  ianaes  againat  nada,  woods,  or 
commonii  it  will  ba  found  that  nearly  ane  acra  in  iS  is 
takan  up  by  banks  and  ditchas.  It  ia  theraf«ira  a  gieat 
saving  to  hava  a  simfde  had^  without  any  ditch  when*%*er 
the  land  is  well  drain^  or  has  a  pofoua  sulMoiL 

It  is  tMual  in  England  to  plant  trees  in  tha  hadga  laws ; 
and  it  is  awing  to  this  furaoiice  that  Eaglaud  pra»eiiti 
su(d»  a  nah  garaen-like  appearance,  whaiaver  theia  is  a  hill 
whtfih  enables  one  to  sea  any  ax  tent  of  countr}*.  But 
iirees  a«e  a  great  datrimant  to  thafiumor;  and  where  ilie 
land  is  hignUr  maauwd«  (he  trees  draw  off  mueh  of  the 
t:ich  InieeB.  The  prudent  tenant  conaidora  this  in  tlia  rent ; 
and  although  the  landloid  may  now  and  than  wll  some 
timbob  ba  pays  dear  for  it  in  general  by  tiam  annual  de- 
duct ina  from  his  income  an  their  acoount  Stone  «aUs 
have  a  dreary  appeamnoe  ta  tha  eye.  hut  ihay  are  excellent 
felloes;  (hay  take  up  little  ground,  they  diav  noihing  out 
of  the  aoil,  they  harbour  no  birds,  and  thay  are  tha  W-aX 
sheltar  against  cold  winds  in  spring.  In  an  agricultuial 
paint  (»f  view^  tharalere,  walls  are  to  be  prefemad.  unlasa  tbe 
suil  be  fe.vouJ«ble  ta  the  growth  of  tha  white- thorn  or  ilie 
huUy^  for  clipped  hedges  are  kept  up  at  a  mmh  smaller 
expense  than  walls ;  and  whase  thoKe  ia  aa  dii^b,  hedgca 
take  up  as  liitla  room. 

Whan  hedges  are  prafetrred.  whether  with  orvithauta 
bank  aud  drtah*  tbey  must  be  protected  until  th^  ois  uf  a 
oartain  age ;  and  for  this  pnrpsse  there  aue  nariicalax  kinds 
of  (kuoofi.  Whan  there  is  a  hank  and  dauhle  dUeh.  and  the 
hedge  is  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  makes  bj 
iar  ih«  most  efi&cjent  fence,  there  ace  usually  two  fenoas. 
ane  on  eeeh  aide  of  ihe  bank.  These  feneas  aia  made  of 
rough  pesiSj  and  rails  morticed  into  the  posts.  The  po%ts 
ace  a  A>ot  or  la  inches  in  the  ground,  and  2  feet  6  indica 
out.  Their  are  placed  in  the  aide  af  the  bank,  indmvd 
somewhat  oiutward^  about  4  feet  6  inches  asundtar.  The 
two  rails  are  let  int0  mortices  in  the  alternate  posts,  aud 
nailad  to  the  middle  post,  whifh  is  rather  slighter.  Thus  a 
very  formidable  fence  is  nvade,  which  those  who  follow  tha 
diversion  of  bunting,  and  are  not  very  well  mounted,  dread 
to  encounter.    If  there  is  only  a  single  dit£h»  it  is  uaual  to 

fdant  the  hedge  in  the  side  of  tha  bank  a  Imla  above  the 
eval  of  the  ground.  To  protect  thayouag  thorns  frnm  hatog 
cropped  by  tlie  cattle,  it  is  usual  tp  make  a  dead  hedge  ^ 
stakes  with  bushes  and  brambles  interwoven  on  Iho  top  of 
the  bank;  and  if  there  is  pasture  land  on  the  side  whBxe 
the  ditch  i^  a  post  and  jail  iSuioe  ia  put  i^  a}ang  tW  aUga 
.of  the  ditch  till  the  hedge  U  grown  su^iaatly  not  to  he 
iiyured  by  tbe  cat  Je.  When  hnuuches  of  tliams  a^id  hutohea 
only  are  used  without  stakas,  it  is  «aU^  a  J»(d  V^^a  ; 
wlien  the  branches  ajre  interwovaa,  and  the  tc«>of  the  hedga 
is  finished  with  r»ds  watlled  in,  it  if  caUed  a.aiaAe  OM^  etidcr 
hedge.  Wherever  neatness  and  durability  .ate  aoiieidia^ 
the  stake  and  adder  hedge  is  aii\ws  pcafar^. 

fiesides  these  oommon  fonee^  tboii;  are  var^gos  othets  cf 
a  Ugbt  or  temporary  nature,  which  are  chiotty  i;b»od  in  gar- 
dens aud  Tdeaauregrounds,  and alsp  whan  sheep  only  ax«  to 
he  kept  out,  or  when  a  new  Quick  h^dga  along  an  orchard 
or  garden  has  been  .pl«nted.  A  cbaap  and  neat  fence  of 
this  kind  9  made  witb  4takw  nnly  phMttad  in  the  gnunid. 
f(u:ming  a  aanes  of  ($l  Audrey's  ci^essei> ;  or  witn  jo^uer  ur 
hazel  TQ^  worked  between  stakes  14^  JMketr^work.  eiiLer 
korixontally  and  lightly  or  ahliqunly  Aud  closalir.  Wbao 
the  rods  9X»  split,  tlie  anpaa^ance  is  atiU  neater  and  lighcr. 
A  variety  of  i«gbt  iron  &n(  es  made  of  sleodar  rpds  or  \r  re 
have  been  indented  ift  psoieot  tjowar^gsrd^ns  nr  ahtubbo.  4e:> 
from  the  ^apoedations  Af  hai^s  .and  aabbita.  and  Ihair  firms 
diilor  according  to  sho  fancy  and  taste  of  indi%-iduaK 

yKNBLPW.  paANQOIS  DB  *AUCNAC  OX  LA- 
MOTHS,  was  borp  at  tlie  Chateau  de  Fenalan.  in  P«:n- 
gor4>  in  the  year  1651.  So  rapid  was  bis  pri^ass  thai  be 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  bQfov«r  a 
i^ilcct  assemUv  at  Pai-is,  whither  he  had  been  «alU;d  b> 
liis  uncle,  the  Marquis  do  Feneloo,  who  alXerwards  feauu^ 
lest  the  praises  of  the  world  should  create  pride  and  «anitv 
caused  him  to  enter  the  semin.iry  of  61.  Sulpico.  and  tlu>rtr 
for  several  years  imitate  *  the  silence  of  Je&us.'  Here  I.** 
took  orders.  His  first  work  was  a  treatise, '  2)e  rEduooiioo 
des  Filles,'  which  is  well  known,  and  lias  been  transUicd 
into  our  language.    1^  intmKV  vlncti  te  Ibocttd  vith 
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It  becftme  the  eustom  to  have  a  written  inttrument  called 
tbe*charter  or  deed  of  feoffment  fCHA&TSR],  which  declared 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  convevanoe.  But  now, 
since  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  11.  i  3).  a  written  in- 
strument is  necessary.  Still  however  the  land  passes  by 
the  livery,  for  if  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  made  without  livery, 
an  estate  at  will  only  passes  [Estate]  ;  though  if  livery  is 
made,  and  the  deed  noes  not  express  that  the  land  is  con- 
veyed to  the  feoffee  and  his  heirs,  an  estate  for  the  lifo  of 
the  feoffee  only  will  pass.  No  less  estate  than  an  estate  of 
freehold  can  pass  by  a  feoffment  with  livery,  the  livery 
being  in  fret  tne  investiture  with  the  freehold. 

Livery  of  seisin,  of  both  the  kinds  previously  mentioned, 
was  at  first  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  nreeholders  of 
the  neighbourhood,  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord ;  because  any 
dispute  relating  to  the  freehold  was  decided  before  them  as 
paras  curi»,  *  equals  of  the  court,'  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
But  afterwards,  upon  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
livery  was  made  in  the  presence  of  any  witnesses;  and 
where  a  deed  was  used,  the  livery  was  attested  by  those  who 
were  present  at  it. 

Livery  in  deed  may  be  maae  by  the  feoffor  or  his  attorney 
to  the  feoffee  or  his  attorney.  When  lands  lie  in  sevend 
counties,  as  many  liveries  are  necessary ;  and  where  lands 
are  out  on  lease,  there  must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are 
tenants,  for  no  livery  can  be  made  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  in  po.-session,  and  the  conaent  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  rest  But  livery  in  law  or  within  view  can  only 
be  given  and  taken  by  the  parties  themselves,  though  laniu 
in  several  counties  may  pass  if  they  all  be  within  view. 
Livery  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  perfected  by  subsequent 
entry  in  the  lifetime  of  the  feoffor.  Formerly,  if  the  feoffee 
durst  not  enter  for  fear  of  his  life  or  bodily  harm,  his  claim, 
made  yearly  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  and  called  con- 
tinual claim,  would  preserve  his  right.  The  security  of 
property  consequent  upon  the  progress  of  civilization  having 
rendered  this  exception  unnecessary,  it  was  abolished  by 
the  recent  Statute  of  Limitations,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27  $  1 1. 

Since  the  Statute  of  Uses  [Bargain;  Salb;  Uses] 
has  introduced  a  more  convenient  mode  of  conveyance, 
feoffments  have  been  rarely  used  in  practice,  and  then 
rather  for  their  supposed  peculiar  effects,  as  wrongful  con- 
veyances [CoirrsYANCSs],  than  as  simple  means  of  tran»- 
ferring  property.  It  has  been  usual  to  make  corporations 
convey  their  own  estates  by  feoffment,  in  consequence  of 
the  supposition  that  a  corporate  body  cannot  stand  seised 
to  a  use,  thouffh  it  seems  that  this  doctrine  only  applies  to 
the  cade  of  lands  being  conveye'l  to  a  corporation  to  the  use 
of  others*  (Gilb.  on  Uses,  Sugil  Ed.  7  note.)  Whore  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  was  tho  destruction  of  contingent  remain- 
ders or  the  discontinuance  of  an  estate  tail,  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  fee  for  the  purpose  of  levymg  a  fine  [Fine]  or  suf- 
fering a  recovery  [Recovery],  a  feoffment  was  usually  em- 
ployed. Such  indeed  was  the  efficacy  attributed  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance  by  the  earlier  law  writers,  that  where  the 
feoffor  was  in  possession,  however  unfounded  his  title  might 
be,  yet  his  feoffment  passed  a  fee ;  voidable,  it  is  true,  by 
the  rightful  owner,  but  which  by  the  lapse  of  time  mi8:ht 
become  good  even  as  against  him.  Being  thus  supposed  to 
operate  as  a  disseisin  to  the  rightful  owner,  it  was  thought 
till  recently  that  a  person  entitled  to  a  term  of  years  might 
by  making  a  feoffment  to  a  stranger  pass  a  fee  to  him,  and 
then  by  levving  a  fine  acquire  a  title  by  non-claim.  This 
doctrine  lea  to  very  considerable  discussion,  and  though 
strictly  accordant  to  the  principle  of.  the  old  law,  yet 
being  alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  to 
common  sense,  it  has  been  overrulea.  In  tne  progress  of 
the  discussion  which  ended  in  overturning  the  doctrine, 
arguments  against  its  justice  and  expediency  were  used, 
rather  than  those  founded  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and 
the  bench  even  resorted  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Baron  Graham 
in  one  case  observed,  '  Yet  is  this  pretended  possession  of 
paper  and  packthread  to  be  called  by  the  tremendous  name 
of  disieisin.'  The  whole  state  of  the  question  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Knowler*8  celebrated  argument  in  Taylor  dem.  At- 
kins V.  Horde ;  I  Burr.  60,  Doe  dem.  Maddock  v.  Lyues, 
3  B.  &  C.  382 ;  Jerritt  v.  Wraoe,  3  Price.  575 ;  1  Sand,  f/set, 
40  (4th  ed.);  1  Prest  Conv.  38  (2nd  ed.);  and  4  Bythew. 
Conv.  (Jarman*8  edit),  117. 

The  owner  of  lands  of  gavelkind  tenure  [Gavelkind] 
ivey  them  by  feoffment  at  the  a^e  of   15;   and 
in  such  cases,  which  are  necessarily  rare,  a  feoff- 
till  resorted  to.    It  is  also  fi«qu«ntly  used  for  the 


sake  of  economy  upon  small  purchases,  in  order  to  saw 
the  expense  of  a  second  deed,  which  is  necessary  where  the 
conve^nce  is  by  lease  and  release. 

FEKJR  (Zoology),  the  third  order  of  MammaHa.  ae- 
cording  to  Linnseus.  The  following  is  his  eharaeter  of  the 
order:  upper  incisor  teeth  {j)rimoT€i^  six,  rather  acute 
(octi/tujcti/i) ;  canine  teeth  soUtanr.  The  order  eontams 
the  following  genera  :->  I.  Phoea  (the  Seals);  2.  Canu  I  the 
I>og8,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Hysenas,  and  Jackals) ;  3.  Mu  (th« 
Cats,  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Lfnxes,  and  smaHer  eats); 
4.  Vherra  (the  Ichneumons,  Coatis,  Skunk  {Ptdonys}, 
Civets,  and  Genets) ;  5.  Mmtela  (the  Otters,  Glatton,  Mar- 
tens, Pole-cats,  Ferrets,  and  Weasels,  including  the  Br» 
mine,  &c.) ;  6.  Urws  (Bears,  Badgers,  and  Raoooos) ;  7. 
Didelphii  (the  Opossums);  8.  Talpa  (the  Moles);  9.  Sortx 
(the  Shrews);  10.  Erinaeeus  (the  Hedge-hogs).  Lionssus 
places  the  Fertt  between  the  orders  Bruia  and  Gkrtw, 

FERDINAND  I.  of  Austria,  younger  brother  of  Cbaries 
v.,  bom  in  1 503,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  during 
his  brother's  reign,  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abdication  of  Charles,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  1558.  Ferdinand  had  roamed 
in  1521  Anna,  daughter  of  Ladialaus  VI.,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  sister  of  Louis,  who  having  suoeeeded 
his  father  in  the  crown  of  those  realms,  was  killed  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Mohacs  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  and  left 
no  issue.  Ferdinand,  claiming  a  right  to  the  succession 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  the  states  of  Bohemia  acknow- 
ledged him,  but  in  Hungary  a  strong  party  declared  for 
John  of  Zapoli,  palatine  of  Transylvania.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  inteinipted  by 
occasional  truces,  in  which  Solyman,  sultan  of  the  Turk^ 
interfered  on  behalf  of  John,  and  after  John*s  death  in 
1540,  on  behalf  of  his  son  Sigismund.  who  continued  to 
hold  a  part  of  Hungary  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  In 
Bohemia  the  religious  disputes  between  the  Callixtines, 
who  were  a  remnant  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to  Ferdinand, 
who  found  at  last  that  it  was  his  policy  to  tolerate  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  howe*'er  he  effected  a  thorough 
change  in  the  institutions  of  that  kingdom  by  declaring  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  hereditary  in  his  family,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  states.  This  gave  rise  to  a  confederaey  which 
oppoied  Ferdinand  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  at  length  over* 
powered  and  dissolved.  On  being  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
(rermany,  after  having  signed  certain  conditions  with  the 
electors,  which  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority and  gave  security  to  the  Protestant  religion,  Fer- 
dinand notified  his  election  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  expresstoe  a 
desire  to  be  crowned  by  his  hands.  Paul  refused,  under 
tlio  plea  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  was  effected 
without  the  consent  of  the  papal  see,  and  required  a  fresh 
election  to  be  made.  Ferdinand,  indignant  at  these  pre- 
tensions, ordered  his  ambassador  to  ouit  Rome.  Paul  how* 
over  dying  soon  after,  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  showed  him- 
self more  tractable  in  acknowledging  Ferdinand  as  head  of 
tho  empire.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  electors.  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  tliat  in  future  no  emperor  should  re- 
ceive tlie  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  customary  form  in  which  the  emperor  elect 
professed  his  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  chureh,  a  mere 
complimentary  epistle  should  be  substituted ;  and  this  was 
observed  on  the  election  of  Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
as  king  of  the  Romans,  a  title  which  ensured  his  suoeeauon 
to  the  empire.  Thus  ended  the  last  remains  of  that  tem- 
poral dependence  of  the  German  empire  on  the  see  uf 
Rome  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many  controversies 
and  wars. 

Ferdinand  continued  throughout  his  reign  to  bold  the 
balance  even  between  tlie  Protestants  and  Catholics  with 
regard  to  their  mutual  toleration  and  outward  Larmooy ;  be 
even  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  two  communions,  by  trying  to  persuade  the  Protest- 
ants to  send  deputies  to  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  council  assembled  at  Trent.  This  however  they  reftised 
to  do,  unless  their  theologians  were  acknowledged  as  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  unless  the 
council  were  transferred  from  Trent  to  some  city  of  the 
empire.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  conciliate 
some  at  least  of  the  various  dissenting  sects  in  his  own  here- 
ditary rtates,  attempted  to  obtain  of  the  pope,  among  other 
concessions,  the  use  of  the  cup  at  the  communion-tule  for 
the  laity,  and  the  liberty  of  mmiage  for  the  piiesti.  PiusiV. 
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(N«ii{ried  Ncples,  wbere  tMr  eondnet  toon  ftt^tted  the 
N«ap<>1itiiiis,  white  the  other  stales  of  Italy  fhrraed  a  lesgne 
aT«*in!iit  them  in  the  North.  Ferdinand  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  assistance  from  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  who 
sent  h  m  liis  great  Captain  Oonzalo  of  Cordora  with  a  hody  of 
troops,  who  st3on  reconqaered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Fer- 
dinand returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  hnt  did  not  lon^ 
enjoy  his  prosperity;  he  died  suddenly  in  1496,  at  the  age 
of  26  years,  regretted  hy  his  suhjects,  who  had  formed  great 
hopes  of  him  from  his  amiahle  qualities  and  ahilities.  He 
was  succeeded  hy  his  uncle  Frederic,  who  was  soon  crfter 
trearherovrsly  deprived  of  his  kingdom  hy  his  pretended 
ally,  Ferdinand  of  S'^ain. 
FER0IN AND  111.  of  Ntiples  Ij  tfre  some  vsYncDTtrxno 

V.  OF  8pAI!f. 

FERDINAND  IV.  of  Naples,  afterwards  Sfyted  Fterdl- 
nand  1.  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sfrities,  horn  in 
January  1751,  was  the  son  of  Dbn  Car!o»  of  Bourbon,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  afterwards  Chailes  ITI.  of  Spain.  The 
life  of  Ferdinand  is  remarrkabte,  not  so  tnuch  on  account  of 
his  personal  character,  a^  from  the  uncommon  length  of  his 
reign  and  its  many  vicissitudes  heinj^  closely  cunnectcd  with 
all  the  great  events  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  century, 
o  well  as  the  singular  good  fortune  whirh  attended  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life  with  Lttle  or  no  exertion  on  his  part.  The 
education  of  Ferdinand  was  greatly  neglected.  He  was  little 
more  than  eight  years  of  age  when  his  fkther  Charles,  being 
called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  VI.,  made  orer  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
«nd  Sicily,  appointing  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  heaa  of 
which  he  placed  the  Marquis  T^nucci,  an  able  minister, 
who  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  anxious  about 
the  instruction  of  his  young  sovereign.  In  Aptil  1768, 
Ferdinand,  being  no-w  of  age,  married  Maria  cSirolina  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  accomplished, 
clever,  and  ambitious,  who  in  feict  ruled  under  her  hus- 
band's name  till  her  death,  assisted  by  the  various  ministers 
who  succeeded  each  other  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  king 
himself  being  generally  passive,  and  his  time  being  much 
engrossed  by  hunting,  shooting,  and  other  diversions.  Yet 
Ferdinand  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  good  sense  or  na- 
tural penetration ;  he  often  {saw  things  more  clearly  than 
those  around  him,  which  is  manifest  frominany  of  his  imrewd 
though  bhmt  remarks  which  are  still  remembered  at  Naples  ; 
hut  his  want  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  aware,  ana  his 
dislike  of  application,  prevented  him  from  exerting  or  en- 
forcing his  own  judgment.  The  first  30  years  of  his  reign, 
those  of  the  regency  included,  were  fijr  Naples  years  of' 
peace  and  comparative  happinaa;  many  useftil  refimns 
were  effected  by  his  ministers,  and  especially  by  Tanucci. 
who  continued  at  the  head  of  tfikirs  till  1777.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  refbrxns,  in  the  various  departments  of 
public  education,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  feudal  jurisdictions, 
financial  economy,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  is 

gven  by  Collettti,  in  his  able  and  impartial  •  Storia  del 
earaedi  Napoli,'  1834,  and  cho  by  Count  Ortoff  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  •  M^inoires  snr  le  Royaume  de  Naples.' 
Ferdinand  was  very  popular,  especially  with  the  lower 
classes;  and  as  he  was  the  first  king  bom  at  Naples  fer  cen- 
turies past,  they  called  him  emphatically  '  our  king.* 

Tanucci  being  dismissed  in  1777  for  having  objected  to 
the  queen  taking  her  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  Garacciolo 
mid  others  followed  for  a  short  time,  until  John  Arton,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  naval  ofilcerin  the  service  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  was  sent  fer  to  organize  the  Neapolitan  navy  and 
urmy,  which  had  fiillen  into  decline  during  a  long  season 
of  peace.  The  advancement  of  Acton  was  extremely  rapid ; 
he  was  made  general,  then  captain -general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lastly  premier,  or  rather  sole  minister  (for  the  other  mi- 
nisters were  merely  his  creatures),  and  in  this  office  he 
remained  for  many  years.  His  administration  was  neither 
so  economical  nor  so  wise  as  that  of  Tanucci.  Thit.gs  went 
on  however  auietly  and  smoothly  fer  several  years,  yet  a 
con  iderablo  ciegree  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  ewn  of  the 
pre<8,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  the  people  contented  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  of  which  Naples,  however  remote,  felt  the  shock. 
The  queen  being  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  her  relatives  of  France  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists ;  and  as  many  young  men 
at  Naples,  mostly  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
seemed  to  approve  of  the  prinriples  of  the  revolution,  the 
cotttt  tookalanir,  and  the  mm  irno  faa^  always  been  awtve 


to  refefM  and  iBpro'VMiient  atnwd  tntf  #M^nViiily  fo  iv^mb 
the  ascendancy.  This  was  an  epoch  ci  t  ve^tetion  in  the 
internal  politics  of  Naples.  Arrests  were  made,  antl  a 
giunta,  or  state  trH)onal,  was  formed  to  try  the  real  or  pre 
tended  conspirators,  three  of  whom  were  aenfeneed  to  death, 
others  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  the  majoritjr  (agamM 
whom  the  judges,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the 
attorney-general,  Vanni,  could  find  no  evid«neA),  were  ac- 
quitted after  four  years'  confinement 

The  court  of  Naples  had  joined  the  first  ooalttfon  agnin^ 
France  in  1792,  and  had  sent  some  troops  t«jotn  the  Ats9^ 
trians  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  others  with  a  s«|uadron  to 
the  expedition  against  Toulon.  In  179fi,  howevw,  tlanired 
by  the  suecci^es  of  Bonaparte,  a  peace  was  conrfoded  wiih 
the  Directory  by  paying  a  few  millions  of  ftmnet.  In  1 799, 
the  French  having  occupied  the  papal  state,  the  eourt  of 
Naples  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria,  Bns^nd.  and 
Russia,  hut,  instead  of  wahinj^  for  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Lomhardy,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  Neapolitan  army.  60,006  strong,  began 
hostilities  in  November,  1798,  and  marched  upon  Rome, 
which  it  occupied  only  for  a  fi?w  da}'8,  as  the  Freneh  ge- 
nerals, havmg  collected  their  force*,  attacked  and  routed 
several  divisions  of  the  NeapoHtans.  and  cut  oflT  the  commu- 
nications between  the  rest ;  a  general  panic  spread  through 
the  army ;  the  king,  ^o  httd  accompanied  it  as  fer  sn  Rome, 
fled  back  to  Naples ;  Mack,  who  was  his  commander-in- 
chief,  followed  his  example ;  and  of  the  various  corps  that  wetw 
left  to  themselves  without  any  concerted  plan  or  preparatioTis 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  some  were  dispersed  or  made  priioner% 
and  others  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  own  front irf% 
whither  the  French  followed  them  closely.  Tlie  grvafest  con- 
ftision  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Naples ;  the  queen,  beset  by 
informers,  fancied  that  the  capital  was  fhll  of  conspiratota, 
and  determined  to  wfthdraw  to  Sicily.  Ferdinand  waa 
easily  persuaded  to  do  the  nime,  and  the  royal  femily  IcH 
Naples  on  the  21st  of  December,  1798.  The  Freneh  mean- 
time were  approaching,  and  the  populace,  left  without  a 
government  and  excited  by  denunciations  against  fhe 
Jacobins,  rose,  murdered  a  number  of  persons,  and  for 
three  days  fought  desperately  against  the  adwncing  Flirnch 
in  the  streets  &t  the  capital.  The  events  of  Naples  in  1799 
form  a  romantic  but  most  tragical  episode  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Continental  war,  and  they  have  become  the  theme  of 
numerous  narratives.  The  best  accounts  are  given  hy  Cbl* 
leta,  already  mentioned,  bv  Cuoco,  *  Saggio  Storia  snilm 
Rivolnzione  di  Napoli,'  and  in  a  Work  called  '  Sketch  of 
Popular  Tumults,*,  London,  1837.  The  reverses  of  the 
French  in  Lomhardy  in  the  spring  of  1 799,  obliged  them  to 
abandon  Naples,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in  it.  The 
native  republicans,  or  patriots  as  they  were  called,  were  few, 
and  disliked  by  the  lower  classes.  Cardinal  Ruffo  landed 
in  Calabria  firom  Sicily,  and  preached  a  sort  of  political  and 
religious  crusade  against  the  French  and  their  partisans, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  re-conquered  for  Ferdinand  in 
a  short  time.  A  dreadful  re-action  took  place,  in  whirb 
thousands  lost  their  lives,  either  murdered  by  the  roya]i«t«, 
or  condemned  by  the  courts  instituted  to  try  all  tboae  who 
were  accused  of  republicanism. 

Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  1801  he  concluded, 
through  the  mediation  of  Kussia,  a  treaty  of  peace  «uh 
France.  But  the  past  events  and  the  proscriptions  that  h%A 
taken  place  in  his  name  had  destroyed  all  confidence  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  more  enlightened  pan  of  the 
nation.  In  1805  the  court  of  Naples  committed  a  seccnd 
political  error,  worse  than  that  of  1 79S.  While  professing 
to  he  at  peace  with  France,  it  entered  secretly  into  the  coah- 
tion  against  that  power ;  and  while  Napoleon  was  dt- f««rin^ 
the  Austrians  on  the  Danube,  Russian  and  Engltih  inx>ps 
were  hindod  at  Naples  to  join  the  armv  of  that  kingdom 
fur  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  m  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  conseouence  was,  that  Napoleon.  af\er 
his  virlorv  at  Austerlitz,  declared  that  •  the  Boutbon  dy- 
nasty had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples,'  and  he  sent  a  furc^ 
under  Massena  to  occupy  that  kingdom.  Ferdinand  and 
his  court  withdrew  to  Sicily  a  second  time,  where,  being 
protected  by  the  English  forces,  they  remained  fill  1815.  A 
desultory  but  cruel  warfare  was  carried  on  for  several  >-ear» 
in  Calabria  between  the  partisans  of  Ferdinand  and  *ihi«w 
of Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  king  of  Naplc»,  ilc 
details  of  which  arij  vividly  described  bv  Bota,  '8t  n. 
d*  Italia,*  24th  book,  towards  the  end.  But  even  in  Sir.\^ 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  did  not  nm  smootk.   The  ootirt  ii» 
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as  ever,  ftnA  f*^^  jealoiuyezieled  BCtMen  tike  Siciliwa 
tod  the  Neapoiiten  eoiuitien  and  emkmUe.    Bui  Sicily 
had  a  fjariieneDt  ooasisliii^  of  three  oKuera,  harona,  elergy, 
and  deptttiea  of  the  loanui,  and  the  parliameot  would  not 
•anctioa  the  levying  cf  fresh  taxea.  The  queen  ihen  ocdesed 
the  impriaoDiaecit  of  Hve  of  the  moel  intiueDtial  barons. 
Meantime  it  was  suajieoted  .that  ihat  i^nneeaa,  who  had  oon- 
oeived  a  dialike  against  the  Engltdi,  whom  she  cont^idered 
as  a  cheek  upon  lier«  entertained  secret  oommunifiaUona 
with  Napoleon,  who  in  1810  had  married  her  ^aod^ni/eoe, 
Maria  Louiaa.    A  censpitacv  agoiliBt  the  Bngliah  was  dis- 
covered at  Heasina.    ikU  iheas  eiroumatances  obliged  the 
Engliah  government  to  inteifeKe,  and  in  Januiu-y,  1812, 
Ferdinand  resigned  hia  authority  into  ihe  hands  .of  tiia 
eldest  son,  Franois.    A  parliament  was  assembled*  wliioh 
abolished  feudality,  and  framed  ajiew  eanstituUon  Hpoo  a 
liberal  basis.    The  queen's  intluence  was  now  at  an  end* 
and  after  some  fruitless  intrigues  dhe  embacked  in  1813  Ibr 
Constantinople,  li%>m  wiienoe  she  went  to  Vifinua*  JWbeiie 
she  died  in  the  following  ^ear.    For  an  acoeunt  of  thc»e 
imoortant  Sicilian  transactions  see  Botta*  and  also  a  work 
stvled  De  la  SicUe  ei  de  Mes  Bapporte  avec  rAnglehrrt  a 
Fcpoque  de  la  CtmttiiuHom  de  1812,  Pans,  1827.    In  1814 
Ferdinand  resumed  the  reins  of  gowamment,  and  o^ned 
in  person  the  Sicilian  parliament  of  that  year.    In  18U, 
after  the  defeat  of  Joachim  M.urat  b^  the  AuMrians,  Fer- 
dinand was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  he  returned  to  his  oldjeapitaJ.    In  a  well  written 
pruclamation  to  the  'Neapolitana  he  pvomiaed  them  >peace,  a 
complete  forgetfalness  of  Ihe past,  impartial  justice,  and    a 
steady  administration.    And  now  s^tui.  he  for  the  tot  time 
acted  by  himself,  he  kept  his  .word.    The  giDVemm9nt  of 
Feidinand  at  Naples  from  1816  till  1820  was  mildt  impar- 
tial, and  ordesly.    This  is  aAtealed  l^  C^Uet^  a  libml 
writer,  b.  viii.  sec.  60,  of  his  Histojry.  wtX  in  Sicily,  having 
dissoIv«Kl  the  parliament,  he  never  eonyoked  it  afterwards. 
By  a  decree  of  December,  1816,  he  assumed  ik^  title  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  Kmg  of  the  United  JCingdom  al  the  Tw) 
Su'ilies,  declaring  that  Sicily  and  Naples  :^med  nojonger 
(listiuot  slates  but  were  both  subject  lo  the  sam0  lO^Mem  of 
government. 

Meantime  a  secret  society,  calkdCUxmari,  wen^.^r^ixxg 
themselves  fast  through  the  kingdom,  especially  among  ibfi 
landed  proprietors  in  the  provinces^andconseq^betitly  ihreiugh 
the  ranks  of  the  provincial  militia.  Theiand^taz,^hiQh  w«s 
ino.c  than  20  percent,  on  the  rent,  made  thisck»s  of  |ieople 
disdastiisfied  and  ready  for  change.  The  oris^  uf  ikis  society 
or  sect,  for  it  was  religious  as  weU  as  political,  is  somewhut 
obbcure:  it  seems  to  have  c  vme  from  Kranae  into  IjUtly,and 
was  ea;abli»hed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  llurat,  with 
bis  >ttfiction ;  but  was  aficrwards  proacribed  (by  ^im,.aAd  it 
then  found  fiivour  with  the  court  of  Sicily.  iHemoire  qf 
Secret  iSocietie$  of  the  South  t>f  Italy,  London,  1^1.  See 
al,u  Botta,  book  xxiv.,  and X;olletta,  book  idii.)  Colletia  ^us 
describes  its  tendency :  '  The  'Cadionari  spread  waong  (he 
njmor  orders  of  society,  who,  rallying  round  the  princifde  of 
civil  equality,  move  forward  in  a  body  preeaing  iUDuh  ike 
higher  oiders ;  an  impulse  which  in  a  virtuous  and  moral 
cumm unity  tends  to  establish  democratic  inalstutioDS,  but 
uhidi  \n  our  own  corrupt  and  protligate  state  af  aiicieljr . 
tends  only  to  a  change  of  matters  under  the  forms  and  ihe 
la^^ua{re  of  democracy.' 

On  the  2nd  of  July.  1820,  a  military  revoU,  led  by  two 
subalterns,  broke  out  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  stationed 
near  Naples ;  o,ther  troops  joined  in  it,  and  the  Carbonari 
of  the  capital  and  provinces  openly  espoused  its  cause,  de- 
manding? a  representative  constitution  Ibr  the  kingdom. 
Ferdinand,  pressed  by  his  mintsters,  premised  to  establish 
a  constitution  in  a  given^  time;  but  the  Carbonari  would 
not  wait,  saying  it  was  better  to  iulopt  one  already  made, 
namely,  tBat  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  thus  the  Spanish 
Constitution  was  prot^l aimed,  and  a  parliament  was  con- 
voked at  Naples.  Meantime  the  Sicilians,  ever  jealous 
of  their  natiunality,  demanded  a  separate  parliament  for 
thenisclves  and  a  repeal  of  the  union  df  «the  two  king- 
dams,  which  the  parliament  at  Naprtes  refusing,  a  9evolt 
broke  out  at  Palenno,  which  was  put  down  after  much 
blood  hed.  Soon  after,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Piussia,  assembled  at  Troppail,  wrote  4o  King  ffWi- 
nand,  inviting  him  to  a  conference  at  LaybaoKin  Otfintliia, 
without  which  t^y  stated  that  they  coufjl  not  aeknoiriedga 
the  now  iystem  of  government  «iAablulrad*i^  Ittaplea. 


Ffadiniuiid,  after  mm»  imm^t  #btaiBad  leave  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  mrDcead  to  tfn^'^ioiMpress  in  December*  18210,  leaving 
his  aon  rranois  as  hia  wagerent  at  Naples.  In  February, 
1821,  Ferdinand,  by  a  letlor  written  frum  Laybach,  signified 
to  his  son  thai  the  allied  fovereigns  were  determined  not 
to  acknowledge  the  aotus^  conatitutiomd  government  as 
established  at  Naples*  deeming  it  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  that  ooiuUry  and  the  sectirity  of  the  neighbotiring 
I  states;  hut  that  they  wished  Ferdinand  himselj^assist^ 
by  the  wisest  and  mos^  4d»le  among  his  subjects,  to  give  to 
his  kingdom  institutiona  calculated  to  secure  peace  and 
ptoaperily  to  the  countiy.  Soon  afterwards  the  Austrian 
army  pasaed  the  Pq,  moving  on  towards  Naples.  Xhe  parlia- 
ment of  Naples  determined  upon  lesistanoe,  but  at  the  first 
encounter,  near  Rieti,  a  Neapolinm  division  was  defeated, 
and  the  last  of  tiko  Araay  being  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
.fighting  against  t-ho  will  of  their  own  king,  disbanded,  and  the 
Austriaos  entered  Naplos  without  any  further  opposition  at 
the  end  of  Macch*  1 821 .  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  lus  capital  on  what  mav  be  s^led  his  third  restoration. 
Thic  badmg  .osuB^ttttionaMsts  were  allowed  to  emigrata; 
hut  of  those  who  xieraained  aome  were  tried  and  sent  to 
the  Pceoidii.  The  government  again  became  absolute,  but 
not  so  lenient  or  liberal  as  it  was  before  1820.  After 
xeigniog  four  years  longer;  Ferdinand  died  suddenly  on  the 
.morning  of  the  4th  x^f  January,  X825,  aged  seventy-siz» 
Jtiaving  *heim  .king  ailtty-five  years.  He  was  auoceeded  by 
his  BOO,  Franois  I. 

F£RDINANfi,  or  FE21NANXK)  I.,  styled  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Sanoho^  called  lifayur,  king  nf  Navarra  and 
Castile,  succeeded  ihds  father  in  1035,  .and  having  defeated 
And  killed  yjeremund,  king  oi  JUnn,  in  1038,  sucoeeded  him 
as  king  df  Leon  and  Of  AKtusio^.  Navarxa  became  the  ap~ 
panage  of  Ferdinand's  .Uroth^  Ga^ia.  Ferdinand,  called 
the  Gseat,  jnade  (war  against  the  Mooes,  whom  he  draw 
awaylrom  the  nodtton  )MMrt  of  P«oi^gal  as  far  as  the  Mon- 
de^o.  He  died  jm  1^6^,  leajnng  ijiree  sons,  Sanotius,  to 
whom  lie  gay^  CastiVs ;  jiUontp,  ^o  had  L^un.;  and  CUucoii, 
.who  jtdained  Gallicia. 

FfiJUUNANf)  Un  iocond  son  of  Alonso  VIII.  of  Castile 
and  iLepn,  suetaaoded  lus  father  in  the  latter  kingdom  enly 
in  1 U7.  He  was  «ngi^<l  ni  wars  with  Alfonso  Henrique, 
king  of  Portugal  aocTiuso  wUh  iiis  owjo  nephew,  Alon^  ef 
£bstil£.    fie  died  in  1^87. 

FEJiDINAND  HL.caUed  the  Saint,  son  of  Alonso  IX.. 
jhing  of  lieoD  suad  of  Bei»i\g^ria  of  Castile,  inheiiied  boih 
oniwns  after  tJbe  death  .of  his  parents.  Ferdinand  was  sivb- 
cesaftd  in  iiis  ffiaos  agawt  theMoors  beyond  any  of  his  pre- 
dacessars.:  ke  took  fow  them  BadajojE  and  Merida  in  1230, 
Cfurdova  in  1230,  smd  Jjusn^  Seville,  and  Murc.a  in  124il. 
fie  .was  making  preparations  Ibr  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa  when  he  diedi,  in  1262.  Ferdinand  collected  the 
laws  lof  iiis  predaceaaors  iiBitQ  a  code ;  he  established  the 
council  jaf  Caatile ;  ht  /c^ean»d  his  states  from  ijubbers,  and 
ched&ed  the  arbitrary  acts  «f  Jthe  nobles.  He  was  one  of 
Uiesneat  iUnsiiions  so^ereigiQfi  ef  the  old  Spanish  monauih^. 
ffis  son  Alonso  X.,  icsllM  '  Jdie  Wm,*  sucoeeded  him  an 
itbe  Ihrone. 

FE&DINAND  IV.  sooc^ded  his  fatbor,  SaAcko  IV.. 
in  1295,  while  yet  a  minor.  His  naign  was  an^^ssod 
chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Hoojns ;  Jhe  died  in  1312,  and  was 
sucoeeded  by  his  son  Alonso  XL 

FfiRDINAND  V.  ef  GMtile  and  il.  of  Angon.  son  pf 
John  U.  of  Aragon,  marned  in  1469  Isabella,  daughter  4>f 
John  II.  of  Ciaslile,  and  heiress  to  that  crown,  by  whom  he 
kad  several  daughters,  abo  of  whom  married  Emmanuel* 
king  of  Portugal;  another,  Catherine,  was  married  to 
Henry  VIU.  of  England,  and  the  other,  Joanna,  married 
Philip,  archduke  of  AMStna,aon  of  the  emperor  Manimilian 
I.  F^knand  sueoaaned  t»  the  oiowns  of  Aragon  aiad  i>f 
fidotty  by  the  death  sT  his  fbtlwr.  and  his  wife  Isabella  had 
already  aueoeeded  in  kerowB  rigikt.  and  with  the  sancticm  of 
the  Ccvtes,  to  the  lluone  of  Oiatlle  by  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Henry  IV.,  in  1472.  Thus  were  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Spain  jonited,  though  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
mained under  aepasate  administrations,  Caatik  was  still 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  queen  until  tho  death  of  Isa- 
ieUa  m  1504,  folbwed  b|rihat  of  the  archduke  Philip  in 
1 606,  when  Ferdinand,  anting  to  the  issani^  of  liis  daughter 
Joanna,  apumed  tivs  gaiemment  of  Gastfie,  which  he  ce- 
tained  iH  his  death,  mhm  km  grandson,  Chailes  Y.,  smb< 
needed  to  the  whokb  Mjjktmiii  ipk^ntatifle. 
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Viftite,  ttiieir  last  possestton  in  Spain,  in  1492,  after  a  war  of 
several  years ;  at  the  same  time  Columbus  was  discover- 
ing for  him  the  new  world,  where  the  Spaniards  soon  after 
«mde  immense  conquests.  Ferdinand  s  general,  Gonzalo 
^f  Cordova,  conquered  for  him  the  kin^om  of  Naples, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  treachery.  By  similar  means 
Ferdinand  conquered  Navarra,  which  he  added  to  Ins  other 
dominions.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time, 
and  was  also  the  cleverest ;  but  his  abilities  were  disgraced 
by  a  total  want  of  fiiith,  and  a  recklessness  of  principle  of 
which  he  made  no  scrunle  of  boasting.  He  was  styled  the 
Catholic,  a  title  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  continued  to 
assume  ever  since,  in  consequence  of  his  having  cleared  the 
soil  of  Spain  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  was  also  called 
the  Prudent,  and  the  Wise.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
minister,  Ximenes  [Cisnbros],  who  emancipated  the  crown 
ftom  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  by  raising  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  by  favouring  the  privileges  of  the 
municipal  towns.  Ferdinand  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  which  fearfiil  tribunal  continued  till  1820,  when  it 
was  finally  abolished.  Acting  ft*om  the  same  intolerant  prin- 
ciple he  drove  away  the  Jews  from  Spain ;  but  he  also  esta- 
blished a  severe  system  of  police  throughout  his  dominions 
by  means  of  the  association  called  the  Santa  Herraandad, 
which  did  summary  justice  upon  all  offenders  without  dis- 
tinotion  of  ranks.  He  also  forbade  any  papal  bull  to  be 
promulgated  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  royal 
council.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  restorer,  if  not  the 
ibunder,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Ferdinand  died  in 
January,  1516,  at  sixty- three  years  of  age. 

FERDINAND  VI.,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Spain,  succeeded  his  feither  in  1746.  He  made 
several  usefbl  reforms  in  the  administration,  and  gave  en- 
«)ouragement  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  good  and  wise  prince,  willing  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  willing  to  redress  the  grievances  of  his 
subjects.  He  died  without  issue  in  August,  1759,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Kpain,  and 
continued  the  same  laudable  system  as  his  predecessor. 

FERDINAND  VII.,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV.,  king  of 
Spain,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was  bom  on  the  1 4th 
of  October,  1 784.  When  six  years  of  age,  he  was  proclaimed 
prince  of  Asturias.  At  that  time  Godoy,  afterwards  called 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  the  favourite  minister  and  ruler 
at  the  Spanish  court  Both  he  and  the  queen  kept  young 
Ferdinand,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitution,  in  a  state  of 
thraldom  and  seclusion  little  suited  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne.  He  had  however  some  well-informed  pre- 
ceptors ;  among  others  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  who  figured 
afterwards  in  the  political  events  of  his  reign.  In  1802 
Ferdinand  married  his  first  cousin,  Maria  Antonietta, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a 

grinoess  of  a  superiw  mind,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  her 
nsband  to  his  proper  sphere  and  influence  at  court ;  in 
attempting  which  she  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  ikvourite,  and  from  that  time  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  kept  in  a  state  of  retirement  and 
humiliation.  She  died  suddenly  in  May,  1806,  under  sus- 
picious cireumstances,  and  left  no  issue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  administration  of  Spain  was  in  a 
wretched  state ;  every  thing  was  done  through  bribery  or 
favour;  the  monarchy  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe,  having  become  a  mere  dependent  of 
France,  and  the  people  were  highly  dissatisfied.  Some 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  and  among  others  his  preceptor  Es- 
coiquis,  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the  favourite  Godoy. 
Bein^  in  want  oi  powerful  support,  they  unwarily  advised 
Ferdinand  to  address  himself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
whom  the  prince  wrote  a  letter,  dated  nth  of  October, 
1807,  in  which  he  complained  of  Godoy*s  influence  nnd  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  both  the  king  his  fother  and 
himself  were  kept,  and  exnressed  a  desire  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  a  nrinoess  of  Napoleon's  fkmily,  and  to  place 
himself  under  nis  protection.  A  memorial  was  at  the  same 
time  penned  by  Escoiquix,  and  copied  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  own  hand,  pointing  out  in  vivid  language  the  mal-admi- 
lustration  of  the  kingdom,  and  asking,  as  the  first  remedy, 
the  dismissal  of  the  favourite.  Ferdinand  was  to  have  read 
this  memorial  to  the  king  his  father,  but  Godoy  being' ap- 
~-^«ed  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  Charles,  and  told  him  that 
son  was  conspiring  both  against  his  crown  and  his  tife. 
n  this  Ferdinand  was  arrested,  his  papers  were  seized, 


and  after  some  dajs  of  dose  eonflnement  he  was  frightened 
into  an  acknowleogment  of  what  he  really  was  not  guilt}  uf 
— a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  own  father.  This  scandalous 
affair  caused  great  excitement  in  the  country,  and  the 
people  in  general,  who  disliked  Godoy,  took  the  pari  of  Um- 
young  prince,  who  from  his  infancy  had  been  the  victim  k,( 
court  intrigues.  Meanwhile  French  troops  had  cnteri-l 
Spain  under  the  pretence  of  marching  against  Portugal — 
had  taken  possession  by  surprise  of  several  fortreises,  ami 
Napoleon's  further  intentions  becoming  more  alarming.  I  lie 
court  decided  upon  abandoning  Spain  add  retiring  to  Mexu^K 
The  17th  of  March,  1808,  was  fixed  for  the  departure,  when 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  guards  at  Aia^juez,  and  GkhV  y 
was  in  danger  of  his  life;  but  Ferdinand  himself  came  u* 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  sayint?  ikit 
he  would  answer  for  his  appearance  before  the  proper  t-uurL 
Kinz  Charles  being  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  ptr- 
ceivAig  the  popularity  of  his  son,  abdicated  on  the  19th  of 
March  in  ikvour  of  Fordinand,  who  assumed  the  title  of  kin  ; 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  But  tliis  did  not  suit  NapoUoa. 
who  contrived  under  specious  pretexts  to  draw  both  fatlur 
and  son  to  Bayonne,  and  there  obliged  thQm  both  tu  r^M.^i 
in  his  favour.  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don  Cari  >> 
were  sent  to  Talleyrand's  country  residence  at  Valenru\. 
where  they  were  treated  with  outward  marks  of  respect,  but 
kept  under  a  strict  watch.  There  Ferdinand  reiu&iiM  d 
passive  and  resigned  till  the  end  of  1813,  when  the  rv\ct-«^ 
of  the  French  Doth  in  Spain  and  in  Germany  intluci-H 
Napoleon  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  <  u 
condition  that  he  should  send  the  English  out  of  the  peiii-i- 
sula,  who  were,  as  Napoleon  said,  spreading  anarchy  ai.  i 
jacobinism  in  the  country.  A  treaty  to  that  efiect  va» 
siffned  at  Valency  between  the  two  parties,  but  the  Con*^ 
of  Madrid  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  wrote  to  Ferdinand  iliut 
they  would  receive  him  in  his  capital  as  their  law  Til 
king,  provided  he  would  sign  the  constitution  whi<  h  hsd 
been  proclaimed  at  Cadiz  in  1812  by  the  representative^  ot 
the  nation.  [Cortes,  and  references  therein.]  Ferdinand 
set  off  from  Valen9ay  in  March,  1814,  and  it  was  c»n.\ 
on  the  road  that  he  read  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  the 
new  constitution,  having  been  kept  in  ignorance  uU  then 
of  the  proceedint^  of  the  Cortes,  except  what  be  had  md 
in  the  garbled  accounts  of  the  French  newspapers.  C>ii 
arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  SSpain,  instead  or  proccedut^ 
direct  to  Madrid,  he  went  to  Sfaragoza,  and  thence  to  Va- 
lencia, where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  people,  mihum 
and  civilians,  churchmen  and  laymen,  who  were  hostile  lo  tlie 
constitution,  and  who  advised  him  to  reign,  as  his  faihei^  li:.tl 
done  before  him,  an  absolute  king.  Tne  lower  clashes,  ex- 
cited by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  the  friars,  were  lo.  1 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  constitution,  which  they  calietl 
heretical,  and  Ferdinand  easily  persuading  him.«elf  \\\.\i 
the  constitution  was  unpopular,  determined  not  to  nanr- 
tion  it.  At  Valencia  he  appointed  a  ministry  from  auiMn.; 
the  serviles,  or  absolutists ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  I^N. 
he  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  constitution  and  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Cortes  made  in  his  absence.  So.m  nf\T> 
wards  he  made  his  entrance  into  Madrid  among  the  acrU* 
mations  of  the  populace  and  of  the  absolutists,  or  <  Icr^v 
party;  an  event  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  \ioUiit 
proscription  of  the  constitutionalists,  or  liberals,  as  Uh% 
were  styled,  including  the  members  of  the  Cortes.  As 
the  British  ambassador  had  obtained  from  Ferdinand  at 
Valencia  a  promise  that  the  punishment  of  death  should 
not  be  indicted  for  past  political  conduct,  the  courts  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  leading  constitutionalists  resorted  to 
every  kind  of  subterfuge  in  order  to  find  them  guilty 
of  some  imprudent  demonstration  or  exprcs&iun  since 
the  king's  return,  and  sentences  of  imprisonment,  e\iIo. 
banishment  to  the  presidios  in  Africa,  and  con  fiscal  um. 
were  freely  awarded.  The  militar)'  insurrections  of  Porlier, 
Lacy,  and  others,  came  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  spirit  of  )k>i> 
serution.  All  the  abuses  of  the  old  administrative  and 
judicial  system  now  re-appeared;  the  finances  \i cue  in  a 
wretched  state,  the  American  colonies  were  in  open  rm  i  It. 
and  Ferdinand  was  either  kept  in  ignorance  or  the  tru« 
state  of  things,  or  his  natural  indecision  of  character  pn- 
vented  him  fVom  altering  his  policy.  He  was  overawed 
by  the  clergy  and  absolutist  party,  who,  at  that  tltn^. 
seemed  to  have  on  their  side  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  he  feared  and  hated  the  liberals*  whom  he  lucked 
upon  as  the  enemies  of  his  throne. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  part  of  the  troops  stationed 
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instructed  in  drawing,  but  a  premium  having  been  ana- 
pecteuly  demanded,  he  boldly  comroenoed  the  firactioe  of  his 
art  at  once.  The  Marchioness  of  Doughu  having  assisted 
him  with  her  patronage,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  ob- 
tained money  enough  not  only  to  defray  his  own  expenses* 
but  to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  his  aged  parents. 

Though  he  continued  to  follow  this  profession  for  about 
twenty-six  years,  he  seems  never  to  have  given  his  mind  to 
it ;  and  indeed,  after  having  been  two  years  in  Edinburgh, 
he  returned  to  the  country  with  a  supply  of  drugs  with  the 
intention  of  practising  medicine,  but  soon  found  himself  to 
be  totally  unqualified  for  his  new  occupation.  He  then 
went  to  Inverness,  where  he  remained  about  three  months. 
Wliile  there  he  drew  an  Astronomical  Rotula,  for  exhibiting 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Professor  Maclaurin  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  it.  He  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Professor 
had  the  Rotula  engraved,  and  it  ran  through  several  im- 
pressions, till,  by  tbe  change  of  the  style  in  1763,  it  became 
useless.  While  at  Edinburgh  he  made  a  wooden  orrery, 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on  it  before  the  mathematical  Class. 

In  1743  he  resolved  to  go  to  London,  where  he  continued 
his  profession  of  drawing  portraits,  but  devoted  his  leisure 
to  astronomical  pursuits. 

In  1747  he  published  his  first  work, '  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,'  having  been  pre- 
viously introduced  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Folkes  the  president. 

In  1748  he  read  lectures  on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
happened  in  that  year.  From  this  period  he  began,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III., 
to  deliver  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mechanics :  they  were 
numerously  and  fashionably  attended,  and  he  now  relin- 
quished his  former  profession  altogether.  From  this  time  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  his  lectures,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  astronomy  and  mechanics. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Geo.  III.  a  pension  of  50/.  a 
year  was  granted  him  out  of  the  privy  purse.  In  1763  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1 770  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

He  died  in  1776,  a^ed  66,  leaving  an  only  son,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  acquired  by  his  lectures 
and  his  writings. 

Ferguson  has  contributed  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  in  this  country  to  the  extension  of  physical  science 
among  all  classes  of  society,  but  especially  among  that 
largest  class  whose  circumstances  preclude  them  from  a 
regular  course  of  scientific  instruction.  Perspicuity  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  his  facts  and  in  the  displav 
of  the  truths  deduced  from  them  was  his  characteristic  botn 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works :  '  Astronomy  ex- 
plained upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Principles,  and  made  easy 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics,'  4to.  1756. 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  work ;  one  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  2  vols.  8vo.  1611,  containing  the  new  discoveries 
since  the  time  of  Ferguson.  *  Lectures  on  Subjects  in  Me- 
chanics. Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  the 
Use  of  the  Globes,  the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  the  Calculation 
of  the  Mean  Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipses,' 
8vo.  1 760 ;  4to.  1 764.  An  edition  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  published  in  1805,  and  another  in  1806.  'An 
Easy  Introduction  to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.'  1769.  •  Introduction' to  Electricity,'  8vo.  1770. 
'  The  Art  of  Drawing  in  Perspective  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Mathematics,'  8vo.  1775: 
this  was  his  last  work.  Besides  other  works  not  men- 
tioned here,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

{Life  bv  himself,  prefixed  to  his  *  Select  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises ;'  Nichols's  Anecdotes  ;  Purmit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,  vol.  i.,  in  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*) 

FERGUSON.  ADAM,  bom  in  1724,  was  the  son  of  a 
parish  minister  in  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  at  Edinburgh.  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  42nd,  a  Highland  regiment,  in  which  he 
remained  till  1757,  when  he  retired  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759 
he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  that  city,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy,  a  branch  of  science  to  which  he  had 
more  particularly  applied  himself  In  1767  ho  published 
his  *  E^^ay  on  tiio  History  of  Civil  Society,'  a  work  which 


vru  well  received,  and  which  proeuied  bim  the  not  ire 
of  publio  men.  It  was  reprinted  several  tiroes,  and  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  and  other  languages.  In  1  r  7  < 
he  accompanied  the  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield  on  h.-. 
travels,  but  remained  with  nim  only  a  twelvemonth.  1  fi 
1 776  he  wrote '  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr.  Price,  entitl*  fi 
Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty.'  In  177b  ).* 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  <v-r!i 
to  America  in  order  to  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  t .  . 
mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Ferguson  took  a  cIoakt 
view  of  the  state  of  the  question  and  of  the  temper  of  tl»i- 
American  people,  than  was  common  at  that  time  with  Rt.v 
lishmen.  On  nis  return  in  1 779  he  resumed  the  duties  of  h .« 
professorship,  and  in  1783  he  published  his  '  History  of  tin; 
Progress  and  the  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republir.'  { 
\oh.  4to.  This  work,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  tHU"«, 
and  by  which  Ferguson  is  most  generally  known,  ts  not  ^^y 
much  a  regular  -  narrative  of  the  events  of  Roman  hist/ir>. 
as  a  commentary  on  that  history ;  its  object  is  to  etucidair 
the  progress  and  changes  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  R«v- 
man  commonwealth,  the  successive  conditions  of  its  social 
state,  aa  well  as  the  progress  of  the  military  system  of  tin* 
Romans,  and  the  varied  but  studied  course  of  their  external 
policy  towards  foreign  nations.  He  carries  his  work  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  all  remains  of  the 
old  institutions  may  bo  said  to  have  become  effaced.  Ft-r- 
guson's  work  forms  therefore  a  kind  of  introduction  to  ib  it 
of  Gibbon  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Ferini%«^ri 
and  his  contemporary,  the  French  Abb^  Auger,  were  fi.T>-- 
most  among  those  who,  previous  to  Niebuhr,  invent i^'sti  t 
the  internal  working  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  n>- 
public.  [AuGBR.]  In  1784  Ferguson  resigned  his  pr- 
fessorship  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succee<lr(i 
by  Dugald  Stewart  In  1792  he  published  *  Principle*  .  ' 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  being  chiefly  a  retro>pect  < ! 
lectures  on  ethics  and  politics,  delivered  in  the  College  -t' 
Edinburgh,'  2  vols.  4to.  In  this  work  the  author  takr^  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  various  systems  of  cth- > 
antient  and  modem,  especially  with  respect  to  moral  u\.- 
probation,  public  security,  and  individual  liappiness.  Ano 
therworkof  Dr.  Ferguson's  on  the  same  suojecr,  thou^^^ 
a  more  elementary  one,  the  '  Institutes  of  Moral  Ph.* 
losophy,'  which  he  first  published  in  1769,  hus  \k\ii 
often  reprinted  and  translated  into  foreign  languuL-.  "^^ 
and  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  some  fonun 
universities.  Ferguson  died  at  St.  Andrews  in  Febru-.\. 
1816,  being  above  90  years  of  age.  He  had  been  on  tm^  . 
of  friendship  with  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  DuL'al  \ 
Stewart,  Playfair,  and  other  distinguished  contemp^>nir:t  - 
His  mind  was  independent,  and  his  frankness  and  hiinr-: 
adherence  to  his  opinions  are  said  to  have  stood  in  the  vint 
of  his  advancement. 

FERGUSON,  or  FERGUSSON, ROBERT, was  bon.    t 
Edinburgh  about  the  year  1750,  and  educated  at  the  Uiin  •  - 
sityof  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  received  some  encouracoiiu  i  : 
from  one  of  the  professors  named  Wilkie,  who  empluM-d  h  w 
to  transcribe  his  lectures.    An  anon)mous  biograpliiT  <  I 
prefixed  to  Ferguson's  Poems,  edition  of  1807)  hus  enipl  ■;  *  i 
considerable  research  in  discovering  certain  freak>  «•(    i 
kind  neither  ludicrous  nor  in  good  taste,  in  which  he  :• 
pears  to  have  indulged  during  his  residence  at  St.  Andrew '<» . 
one  of  these  was  near  being  the  cause  of  his  expulsion ;  l.i 
the  sentence  was  recalled,  and  he  remained  as  it  app*  .i  > 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  subsisted  on  a  bui>.  r\ 
or  exhibition  founded  by  a  person  of  his  own  name.    <.>  j 
leaving  St.  Andrew's,  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  \mc1e  from  ^^li-  i  i 
he  had  expectations  of  employment,  but  after  a  few  motiiL.« 
left  his  house  under  circumstances  of  which  his  anon}ino..> 
biographer  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  account*  Duiini^  tlu- 
remainder  of  his  life  ne  was  employed  in  the  ofRce  at'  tht.- 
commissary-clerk  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  a  f«  u 
months  spent  in  that  of  the  sheriff-clerk;  and  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  Ruddiman's  'Weekly  Magazine/  frx    .: 
which  his  poems  were  afterwards  collected.    The  local  o- 
lebrity  which  these  productions  obtained  for  him  gave  h;:.i 
so  frequent  opportunities  of  convivial  and  other  exces>s  a.x  i 
ruin  his  healtli,  and  terminate  his  life  at  the  earlv  a^e    : 
twenty-four  years.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  a  mad-h<.i:  - 
his  debauchery  having  ended  in  repentance  which  took  t. « 
form  of  melancholy,  and  ultimately  that  of  insanity. 

Ferguson's  poems  are  >*Titlen  partly  in  English  and  p  »r  * 
in  Lowland  Scotch.    Those  in  Lowland   Scotch  ha\r  ' 
admired  b>  poisons  couvcnjant  with  the  idiom  in  whicli  ti»-. » 
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iiatunl  arches— wbicli  mark  the  more  extensive  mountain 
diatriet  Three  atreams,  descending  from  Cuilcaf^b,  sjnk  into 
different  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  after  flowing  nearly  a  mile 
each  underground,  re-issue  in  a  single  river,  called  the 
Claddagh,  a  feeder  of  the  Arney.  At  the  foot  of  Cuilca^h 
is  situated  Florence  Court,  a  noble  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ennis- 
killen ;  and  generally  throughout  the  tract  from  Loch  Mac- 
nean  to  Bnniskillen,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
lake,  the  seats  of  resident  proprietors  are  numerous  and 
highly  respectable.  The  remainder  of  that  part  of  the 
county  which  lies  south  of  Loch  Erne  is  low,  and  cul- 
tivated. 

The  district  to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  not  diver- 
sified by  many  eminences :  the  chief  are  Glenvannan,  730 
feet;  and  Tappaghan,  11 10  feet  Towards  Bnniskillen  there 
are  numerous  and  well-improved  seats  of  proprietors ;  and 
close  to  the  town  is  Castle  Coole,  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Belmore,  which  is  generally  considered  the  most 
splendid  residence  in  the  modem  style  in  Ireland.  Tossid 
mountain,  909  feet  in  height,  rises  north-east  of  Ennis- 
killen,  and  ftom  its  situation  in  a  comparatively  flat  district, 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  picturesque  prospect.  From 
Enniskillen  to  Upper  Loch  Erne  the  winding  river  is  occu- 
pied on  each  side  by  demesnes  and  other  improved  lands ; 
the  upper  lake,  containing  an  immense  number  of  wooded 
islancU,  is  highly  beautiful ;  the  demesnes  of  Bellisle  and 
Crum  Castle  terminate  it  at  each  extremity.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  county  north  of  the  upper  lake  is  chiefly 
arable,  and  has  a  numerous  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. The  only  towns  of  any  conseauence  in  the  county 
besides  Enniskillen  and  Irvinestown  lie  in  this  district,  viz. 
Newtown  Butler,  Lisnaskea,  Maguire's  Bridge,  Lisbellaw, 
and  Tempo. 

The  rivers  of  Fermanagh  are  small.  From  the  moun- 
tainous district  on  the  south-west,  the  Silees  and  Arney 
run  into  Loch  Erne:  the  Cladagh  or  Swanltnbar  river 
flowinp;  south-east  of  Cuilcagh  has  a  like  termination.  The 
Woodford,  which  separates  Fermanagh  from  a  part  of 
Cavan,  is  the  largest  river  which  discharges  itself  into  Loch 
Erne  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  The  Drumany  or 
Colebrook  river,  one  branch  of  which  passes  by  Tempo,  is 
the  only  considerable  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake  from 
the  north. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  cold  and  moist:  violent  winds 
are  common  in  winter,  and  render  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  dangerous. 


There  has  not  hitherto  been  anything  imUklMd  on  the 
subject  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  LiiDeatone 
occurs  throughout  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Lm;h  Erne.  The  general  character  however  of 
this  part  of  the  county  is  understood  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Loch  Allen  coal  district,  of  which  sandstone  and 
grit  are  the  principal  constituents.  The  remainder  of  the 
county  wouln  appear  to  belong  to  the  greywack6  formation. 

The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  naturally  cold  and  woory  ; 
but  has  been  brought  into  a  good  state  of  produelivem'tt 
throughout  the  arable  districts.  Timber  is  generally  of  a 
good  growth :  at  Florence  Court  in  particular  the  timbtr  i% 
very  large.  As  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Ferma- 
nagli  is  better  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  the 
potato  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  tneir  food,  the  sah  ^ 
of  grain  at  the  local  markets  appear  comparatively  small. 
The  following  are  the  returns  for  1835: — 
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Fermanagh  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  \iz.,  Lun;  on  the 
north,  containing  the  rising  town  of  Irvinestown,  p<^ulatiori 
1047;  Tyrkonnedy  on  the  north-east,  containing  part  i>l 
Enniskillen,  total  population  6056 ;  and  the  village  of  L)2»- 
bellaw,  population  242;  Magherasiephana  on  the  east,  cof<< 
taining  the  town  of  Maguiru's  Bridge,  population  654 ;  afxi 
the  village  of  Lisnaskea,  populaliun  430;  Clankcdly,  aN<> 
on  the  east ;  Coolc  on  the  south-cast,  containing  the  villa.  1 
of  Newtown  Butler,  population  412;  Knockmny  on  tiir 
south;  Clanawley  or  Gleuawley  on  the  south-west;  and 
Magheraboy  on  the  west. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
does  not  form  any  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  Tlic 
fair  of  Maguirc*.H  Bridge  is  much  frequented  by  purcbaM;r% 
of  horses  and  young  cattle.  Still  Fermanagh  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  staple  or  bi  i>k  trade.  The  produce  oC  the 
county  is,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  consumed  within  it ;  and  thr 
absence  of  external  traflic  is  perhaps  in  this  case  an  e^  t- 
deuce  of  the  comfort  of  the  people. 
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Fermanagh  was  first  erected  into  a  county  by  statute  of 
the  1 1  th  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  that  it  was  finally  brought  under  civil 
government.  Havintr  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder 
of  Maguiro,  it  was  divided  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
five  escheated  counties  among  Scottish  and  English  under- 
takers and  native  Irish.  The  precincts  or  baronies  of  Knoc- 
kinny  and  Maghenaboy  were  allotted  to  Scottish  under- 
takers ;  those  of  Clankelly,  Magherasfephana,  and  Lurg, 
to  English  undertakers ;  and  those  of  Clanawley,  Coole,  and 
Tyrkennedy,  to  servitors  and  natives.  The  chief  proprietors 
under  the  new  settlement  were  the  families  of  Cole,  Blcn- 
nerhasset,  Butler,  Hume,  and  Dnnbar.  The  subsequent 
ibrfeitures  of  1641  affected  a  large  portion  of  Fermanogh, 
and  considerably  increased  the  possessions  of  those  from 
whom  many  of  the  present  proprietors  are  descended.  The 
forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  affected 
only  1945  acres  in  this  county,  valued  at  389/.  per  annum. 
[Enniskillen.] 

Fermanagh  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, vi2.«  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Enniskillen, 


the  assize  town,  which  is  the  only  borough  or  corporate 
town  within  this*  county. 

The  public  expenses  of  the  county  are  defiayed  by  gmr,.l 
jury  presentments :  the  amount  so  levied  in  the  year  l>:'* 
was  18,832/.  14*.  3id.  The  constabulary  force  emplo%r<i  m 
Fermanagh  in  the  year  1835-6,  consisted  of  5  chief  r<n 
stables,  21  constables,  86  sub-constables,  and  4  hordes;  tht 
cost  of  which  establishment  was  4734/.  3#.  5rf. 

There  has  not  been  any  statistical  survey  of  Femanai;h 
published. 

{Ordnance- Stin^ei/  Map  of  Fermanagh  ;  Harris*8  £fiArr- 
nt'ra;  Inglis's  Ire/ami  in  1834.) 

FERMAT.  PIERRE  DE,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  l.V. ... 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  We  liavc 
but  few  incidents  of  his  private  life,  except  that  he  berainf 
a  oounsellor  of  the  parlinment  of  his  native  town,  wa*  urn- 
ver^ally  respected  fur  his  talents,  and  lived  to  the  ag*  of 
peventv  years,  ilis  works  were  published  in  1670  and  1^:  ». 
in  folio:  the  last  volume  crontains  his  correspondencx\ 
besi^des  some  original  scientific  papers. 

Format  restored  tMo  books  of  Apollonius,  and  pobli»h«d 
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This  would  however  show  tbat  sugar  contaiBS  a  larger 
quantity  of  carbon  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it  Accord- 
ing to  Gay  Lussac  100  parts  of  sugar  should  yield  48' 76 
of  carbonic  acid  and  61-34  of  alcohol,  which  is  very  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  above  theoretic  statement. 

Although  sugar  appears  to  be  the  only  vegetable  matter 
which  yields  alcohol  by  its  decomposition,  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  pure  sugar  suffers  no  fermentation.  In  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  as  well  as  in  some  otlier  cases,  there  is 
some  accompanying  matter  which  acts  as  a  ferment ;  and 
when  yest  is  thus  spontaneously  produced  it  causes 
fermentation  in  sugar,  without,  as  far  as  appears,  adding 
anything  important ;  indeed  it  is  stated  that  scarcely  two 
per  cent,  of  this  substance  suffer  decomposition.  It  would 
therefore  almost  appear  to  produce  the  effect  by  what  has 
been  termed  an  action  of  pretence^  and  by  Berselius  deno- 
minated catalysis. 

In  brewing  and  distilling,  and  in  vinegar-making  in  this 
country,  the  substance  fermented  is  malt,  in  which  the 
starch  that  the  grain  contains  has  by  incipient  vege- 
tation been  converted  into  sugar,  and  thus  rendered  fer- 
mentible. 

In  the  acetous  fermentation  the  materials  employed  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  vinous;  but  the  tempera- 
ture employed  is  higher.  Little  acetic  acid  is  produced 
unless  atmospheric  air  be  present,  the  oxygen  of  which 
may  combine  directly  with  the  requisite  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  constitute  acetic  acid ;  but  as  alcohol 
may  be  converted  into  vinegar,  as  indeed  is  practised  in  wine 
countries,  it  is  possible,  even  when  vinegar  is  produced 
from  malt,  that  the  previous  formation  of  alcohol  may  occur ; 
and  this  view  will  best  explain  what  happens,  and  show 
that  by  the  mere  absorption  of  oxygen  so  as  to  form  water, 
and  without  the  evolution  of  any  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid 
may  be  formed :  thus— 

Hydrogen.  Carbon.  Oxygrn. 

Two  equivalents  of  alcohol  =  6        4        2  equivalent 
One  equiv.  of  acetic  acid     =3        4        3 


» ( 


=  3 
=  3 


1  eq.  deficient. 
1  eq.  absorbed  «  4. 


-  3 


Hydrogen  in  excess  •  '  • 
Absorb  of  oxygen     .     . 

And  form  of  water    .     « 

The  above  shows  that  by  exposing  2  equivalents  of  alcohol 
to  the  air,  and  bv  the  absorption  of  4  e<]uivalents  of  oxygen, 
there  are  formed  I  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  and  3  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  4  equivalents  of  carbon  remain 
entirely  in  the  acetic  acid  produced.  [Acetic  Acid.]  The 
constitution  of  acetic  acid  is  then  3  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen s=  3,  4  equivalents  of  carbon  =  24,  and  3  equi- 
valents of  oxygen  =  24,  giving  51  as  its  representative 
number. 

With  respect  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  decay  and  decompo- 
sition of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  which  is  unaccom- 
panied with  the  production  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  In 
vegetable  putrefactive  fermentation  the  principal  product  is 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  water,  both  derived  from  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygon  of  the  air,  which  unites  with  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter.  In  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  of  animal  matter  ammonia  is  a  very 
usual  product,  owing  to  the  presence  of  azote,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  animal  matter  in 
general,  and  thus,  by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  the  alkali 
j  ust  mentioned  is  produced. 

FE'RMO  ED  A'SCX)LI,  is  the  name  of  a  Delegazione 
or  province  of  the  Papal  State,  east  of  the  Apennines, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  the  province  of  Macerata,  on  the  west  by 
the  pronnce  of  Spoleto,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Abruzzi. 
It  forms  part  of  tiie  old  province  uf  the  Papal  State  called 
the  Marches,  the  antientPicenum,  which  is  now  subdivided 
into  three  provinces,  Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Fermo.  The 
province  of  Fermo  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  various  offsets 
of  the  Apennines;  whicn,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
central  ridge  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
form  numerous  valleys  watered  by  rivers  or  rather  tor- 
rents, the  principal  of  which  are,  from  north  to  south, 
the  Chienti,  the  Tenna,  the  Aso,  the  Tesino  and  the 
Tronto.  The  length  of  the  province  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
is  30  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the  central 
Apennines  u  about  the  same.     The  area  is  about  1070 


English  square  miles  ano  its  population  160,000  inhabitants 
(Calindri  Sagjp'o  Statistico  dello  Staio  PontiJIdo;  Neige- 
baur,  Gemalde  Italiens.)  The  chief  produce  of  the 
country  consists  in  com  and  cattle ;  wine  and  oil  are  al^o 
made.  The  pVincipal  towns  are — 1st,  Ascoli  with  12,ooo 
inhabitants ;  2nd,  Fermo,  a  pleasant  town  and  a  bishop** 
see,  built  on  high  ground,  about  fbur  miles  from  tbe  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  ditches,  with  several 
churches  and  convents,  and  6000  inhabitants,  who  carrv  on 
some  trade  by  means  of  the  neighbouring  small  harbour 
called  Porto  di  Fermo.  The  exports  are  chiefly  com  anl 
wool.  The  antient  Firmum,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  afterwunU 
a  Roman  municipium,  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth  century  br 
Alaric,  and  the  present  town  was  rebuilt  near  its  ruins.  3rri, 
Sant  *Elpidio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has  3voo 
inhabitants.  4th,  Ripatransone,  a  walled  town  about  fi\e 
miles  ftom  the  coast  and  near  the  Tesino,  has  2000  tn habit- 
ants. 5th,  Grottamare,  a  thriving  town  on  the  coast  near 
the  site  of  Cupra  Maritima^  an  ancient  Etruscan  colony,  car- 
ries on  some  trade  by  sea,  has  some  sugar  refineries,  and 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  born  iu  this 
place.  6th,  Of!ida,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Tesino.  ha^  a 
handsome  collegiate  church,  some  manufactories  of  Urv% 
and  about  3000  mhabitants.  7th,  Montalto,  a  walled  town 
but  decayed,  has  only  600  inhabitants. 

FERMO Y,  in  the  parish  of  Fermoy  and  barony  <.f 
Condons  and  Clongibbons,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  IrulanI, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  on  the  gn^at 
southern  road  leading  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  distant  from 
Dublin  112  Irish,  or  142  English  miles. 

Fermoy  is  ^uite  a  modern  town,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
its  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Anderson,  the  introducer  of  mail- 
coach  travelling  into  Munster.  This  enterprising  indivi<lual 
began  to  build  here  about  the  beginning  of  the  prrM^nt 
century.  The  site  being  of  equal  importance  in  a  mililaiy 
and  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  induced  the  government  \m 
second  his  design  by  tbe  erection  of  very  extensive  barrack «. 
An  act  was  obtained  for  providing  the  town  with  a  police ; 
and  various  manufactures,  including  a  brewery,  paper-mill, 
and  bolting-mill,  were  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Anderson.  I  a 
the  erection  of  all  the  buildings  a  regular  design  Wd« 
observed,  and  hence  Fermoy  presents  an  appearance  of 
neatness  and  uniformity  very  rare  among  Irish  towns.  In 
1815  trade  in  Feraioy  was  very  brisk,  but  ha«»  j^ir.cc 
materially  declined.  The  manufacture  of  ale  and  ihe 
purchase  of  com  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  want  of  employment  is  neverthless  ^cvettU 
felt. 

The  appearance  of  Fermoy  is  imposing:  the  towu 
extends  on  each  side  of  a  handsome  square,  facing  xXu* 
northern  end  of  the  bridge.  The  church,  from  a  design  by 
Hargrave,  is  much  admired :  there  is  also  a  chapel,  and  a. 
church  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  barracks,  which  are 
very  extensive,  occupy  the  brow  of  a  bold  elevation  on  ibtt 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  surrounding  country  i«. 
rich  and  diversified,  and  the  number  of  resident  gentry 
considerable.  The  place  is  very  important  as  a  niihtary 
station,  and  the  gamson  generally  consists  of  several  ret;]- 
ments.  The  population  of  Fermoy  in  1821  was  670-2,  ar.il 
in  1831  was  6976,  the  garrison  included.  In  the  pansh  rt 
Fermoy  there  were  in  1834  sixteen  schools  educating  a:\\ 
males  and  294  females.  In  the  Fermoy  National  Scli»«i  I, 
established  Sept.  1833,  there  is  an  average  daily  attendant^t^ 
of  270  young  persons.  (Townsend's  Staiisticcd  Surrrv  "f 
CorktCor\L,  1815;  Inglis's  Ireland  in  1831;  Birliam^nh  •/ 
Papers,  «frc.) 

FERNANDEZ,  JOAN,  a  Portuguese,  the  fin^t  Fi:- 
ropean  who  visited  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  I44<.  he 
joined  a  Portuguese  expedition  of  discovery,  and  fnmi  an 
ardent  desire  to  procure  information  for  Prince  Henrj-.  I.o 
got  leave  to  remain  among  the  Assenhaji,  or  wanderers  of 
the  great  African  desert,  in  its  Atlantic  extremity.  II  is 
acount  has  been  strikingly  corroborated  in  our  days  by  that 
of  Mungo  Park.  (Kerr*s  Systematic  Collection  of  Voyage k 
and  Travels,  ii.  p.  190.) 

FERNANDEZ,  DENIS,  a  Portuguese  navu^tor,  who, 
in  1446,  discovered  the  river  Senegal  and  Capo  Verdo. 

FERNANDEZ,  NAVARRETE,  surnamed  El  Mudo 
(the  dumb),  bom  1 526  at  Logroiio.  on  the  Elwo,  became  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  Titian,  and  painter  of  PhiHp  IU  >*1jo 
employed  him  chiefly  at  the  Esciuial.  Ilis  principal  viark 
is  Abraham  with  the  Three  Angels.  He  painted  with  grttic 
ease  and  despatch.    On  account  of  his  colouring  he  «a« 
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town  was  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed,  in  1 796,  for  hav- 
ing revolted  against  the  French.  5.  Bagnacavallo,  with 
3500.  Among  the  terre  or  communes,  the  principal  ones 
are:  Argenta,  with  4000  inhabitants,  including  its  territory; 
Bondeno,  7000 ;  Copparu,  7000 ;  Cotignola,  the  birth-place 
of  Attendolo,  the  celebrated  Condottiere  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  head  of  the  ducal  house  of  Sforza,  has 
5600  inhabitants;  Fusignano,  the  birth-place  of  the  musical 
composer  Corelli  and  of  the  poet  Monti,  has  4700 ;  Mesola, 
with  4000,  lies  near  the  princi|.al  castuary  of  the  Po,  called 
Porto  di  Goro,  and  has  a  considerable  tract  of  forest  to  the 
south  of  it,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Voiano,  and  abounding  with  game,  wild  boars, 
deer,  8cc. ;  Pieve  di  Cento  has  3500  inhabitants ;  Ponte  di 
Lagoscuro,  a  frontier  town  and  custom-house  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Austrian 
Lombardy  into  the  papal  state,  has  3600  inhabitants; 
Porto  Maggiore  has  6500. 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  great 
swamps,  in  more  or  less  unwholesome,  particularly  in  sum- 
mer, though  the  malaria  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  the 
southern  maremme  or  in  the  Pomptine  marshes.  The 
country  is  flat,  and  in  many  parts  much  below  the  level  of 
the  Po,  the  water  of  which  is  kept  in  by  strong  dykes ;  but 
the  river  sometimes  breaks  through  and  produces  dreadful 
inundations.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  dykes  in  repair  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  the  province,  and  watching 
the  rising  of  the  river  during  the  floods  is  a  constant  care 
of  the  peasantry.  The  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  divides 
itself  into  three  principal  branches, — the  main  one,  or  Po 
d*Ariano,  the  Po  di  Voiano,  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  or 
southernmost  branch,  which  last  receives  the  Reno,  the 
Santerno,  the  Senio,  and  other  numerous  streams  which 
flow  Arom  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various  branches 
of  the  Po  communicate  with  one  another  by  canals.  The 
NavigUo  of  Bologna  communicates  between  that  city  and 
Ferrara,  and  the  Canal  di  Cento  between  this  town  and 
the  Po. 

FERRA'RA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  residence  of  the  pa\)al  legate  or  political 
governor,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  flat  country  on  the  north  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Po,  in 
44^  49'  N.  lat  and  11*"  41'  £.  long.,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Po,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  papal  and  the  Austrian  states,  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  Bologna,  and  thirty-eight 
north" west  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  town, 
with  streets  wide  and  straight,  the  principal  of  which, 
called  San  Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yaras  in  length. 
Feirara  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  defended  on  the  west 
side  by  a  citadel  regularly  fortified,  which,  agreeably  to 
a  stipulation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  is  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Co- 
macchio.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  flanked 
with  towers  and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate. 
Ferrara  has  numerous  churches,  most  of  them  rich  in 
paintings,  bv  Guercino,  the  Caracci,  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  school;  and  also  by  Garofalo, 
Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  painters  natives  of  Ferrara, 
who  are  classed  by  some  as  forming  a  separate  school, 
called  that  of  Ferrara.  The  finest  churches  are:  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, bronze  statues,  and  frescoes;  San  Benedetto,  in 
which  Ariosto  was  buried;  his  monument  however  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Lyceum :  in  the  hall  of  the  refeo^ 
tory  of  the  adjoining  convent  is  the  painting  of  the  Paradise. 
by  Garofalo,  the  friend  of  Ariosto,  who  introduced  in  it  the 
likeness  of  the  poet ;  San  Domenioo,  which  has  several 
valuable  paintings  and  the  monument  of  Celio  Calcagnini, 
one  of  the  restorers  of  learning  in  the  1 6th  century;  Santa 
Maria  del  Vado,  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara,  which  is 
also  very  rich  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
Garofalo,  Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  native  painters ; 
and  the  churches  San  Francesco,  i  Teatini,  il  Gesd,  &c. 
Among  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  the  finest  are  those  of  Villa 
and  Bevilacqua.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Italy.  The  house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchased 
himself,  is  shown  to  strangers,  but  his  fkvorite  garden  has 
disappeared ;  the  old  house  of  his  fiunUy,  in  which  he  had 
been  broueht  up,  still  exists,  and  is  called  Casa  degli 
Iiie  University  of  Ferrara,  which  it  attended  by 


about  300  students,  has  a  valuable  library  of  60,000  printed 
volumes  and  900  MSS.,  among  which  are  autographs  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  many  editions  of  tlte  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  presses  of  Ferrara  were 
among  the  moat  active  in  Europe.  (BaruiTaldi,  DeUa  TSffO- 
grqfta  Ferrarete.)  Ferrara  has  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished writers,  of  whom  Barotti  has  given  a  biographi- 
cal  list  {Memorie  Storiche  dei  Letierati  Ferrareti,  2  voK 
4to.  1792.)  In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  is  still  seen  the 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  Tasso  was  confined 
for  seven  years. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  handsomest  of 
the  modern  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  claims  to  classtra] 
antiquity,  having  risen  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was 
walled  round  by  the  Exarchs  in  the  sixth  century.  Its  pre- 
sent state  of  decay  ha&  been  somewhat  exaggerated :  it  lost 
part  of  its  population  in  the  seventeenth  century,  tn  eon- 
sequence  of  having  lost  its  sovereigns  [Estb],  and  having 
become  a  provincial  town;  but  it  is  now  again  on  the 
increase,  having  risen  from  23,000,  which  it  reckoned  under 
Napoleon,  to  31,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  2000  arc 
Jews,  who  occupy  a  separate  quarter,  and  have  a  synaeo^e. 
iydXery^VoyaseM  LitUraires  en  JtaHe,  and  Calindri,  Sag  gin 
StatisHco.)  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
other  produce  of  the  soil.  Society  is  said  to  be  very 
agreeable  at  Ferrara,  and  its  natives  hospitably  inclined 
towards  strangers.  The  air,  though  not  positively  bad,  ^^ 
not  verjr  wholesome,  on  account  of  its  situation.  (Frizz i, 
Memone  per  la  StoHa  di  Ferrara*  and  Gwda  al  foregtiero 
per  la  Cittd  di  Ferrara;  De  Rossi,  De  typographia  Hrebreo- 
Ferrariensi;  and  Barotti,  Pitture  e  Sadture  che  si  trotano 
nelle  Chiese  e  Luoghi  pubblici  di  Ferrareu) 

FERREI  and  FERRARI,  the  names  of  two  Italian 
mathematicians,  who  were  nearly  contemporary  with  each 
other,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  confoundea.  Scipio  Fcrrei 
(Cossali  calls  him  Ferro  and  Dal  Ferro)  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  taught  mathematics  there  from  1496  to  13*26. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  possessed  a  meth<Ml 
of  solving  any  case  of  cubic  equations:  this  method  ho 
communicated  to  his  pupil  Antonio  del  Fiore,  who  propo»i'  I 
a  question  to  Tartaglia  as  a  challenge ;  and  this,  it  is  aU j 
said,  was  the  cause  of  the  latter  turning  his  attention  tu 
the  subject. 

Ludovico  Ferrari  was  also  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Cardan.  At  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  biquadratic  equations,  and  produce  i 
the  method  known  by  his  name,  being  the  first  which  had 
been  invented.  The  method  is  found  in  tlie  work  r»f 
Cardan  (from  whom  the  account  of  Ferrari  is  taken),  and 
in  all  works  of  algebra  which  treat  on  the  solution  uf 
equations. 

FERREIRA,  ANTONIO,  the  reformer  of  the  national 
poetry  of  Portugal,  and  surnamed  the  Portuguese  Horace, 
was  lx>m  at  Lisbon,  1 528.  While  studying  law  at  Coimbrr& 
he  devoted  his  time  more  particularly  to  classical  and  Italian 
literature,  and  composed  his  drama  of  *  O  Bristo*  (which 
is  the  name  of  the  nrincipal  character),  to  which  he  ga^x^ 
subsequently  a  much  higher  polish.  Growing  tired  of  a 
university  life,  he  went  to  courC  where  he  obtained  a  dt^- 
nified  situation,  and  while  entertaining  still  higher  ev- 
pectations  he  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the 
plague  in  1569. 

Although  not  a  first-rate  poet  in  imagination  and  ori- 
ginality, Ferreira  possessed  taste,  correctness,  and  deep 
thought.  He  often  succeeded  nareover  in  elevating  the 
mind  and  warming  the  heart.  His  sonnets,  without  du»* 
nlaying  any  affected  imitation  of  Petrarca*s,  remind  us  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  his  Laura.  His  odes  and  his  bucolics  hat  e 
great  merit  in  the  expression,  but  the  former  want  the  ge- 
nuine lyric  spirit,  and  the  latter  the  simplieitY  of  the  uiy  t ; 
qualities  perhaps  irreconcilable  with  Ferrelta*s  philosi- 
phical  turn  of  mind  and  didactic  seriousness.  Among  his 
elegies,  that  on  May  is  a  classic  masterpiece.  His  epistle^^ 
written  evidently  when  he  was  in  his  maturity,  are  the  fimt 
productions  of  the  kind  in  Portuguese  literature.  II » 
tragedy  of  *  Ines  de  Castro,*  written  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Dominican  Bermudez  wrote  the  similar  and  su- 
perior one  in  Spanish  of  'Nise  Lastimosa^.*  abounds  with 
beautiful  passages,  but  is  deficient  in  true  pathos,  and  dis- 
plays a  forced  imitation  of  the  Greek  manner  and  sulc. 
As  it  was  precede<l  only  by  Tk'issino's  *  8ophonisba»'  it  Ita^ 
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only  two  distriotf  of  Persia,  namely*  the  fields  and  monn- 
tains  of  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  and  the  range  of 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Lar  (Luistan),  extending 
from  the  river  Cur  as  far  as  the  town  of  Ck)ngoon,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  states  moreover  that 
even  here  the  plants  do  not  always  yield  the  drug;  that 
it  is  only  those  of  the  desert  near  Herat  and  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Disguun  in  Laristan  that  furnish  it;  and 
finally  he  figures  a  plant,  with  a  naked  simple  stem, 
clothed  with  leafless  sheaths,  umbels  without  involucre,  a 
coarse  woody  root  rising  above  the  ground,  and  pinnated 
leaves  with  pinnatifid  segments  and  oblong  obtuse  lobes. 
This  plant  is  the  Ferula  AssafcBtida  of  LinnsBUS  and  De 
Candolle ;  what  is  supposed  to  be  it  has  since  been  met 
with  in  Beloochistan,  and  Lieut  Bumes  saw  what  he  calls 
assafoBtida  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  Koosh  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  He  states  that 
it  is  an  annual,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
when  it  withers  and  decays.  The  milk  which  it  exudes  is 
first  white,  and  then  turns  yellow  and  hardens,  in  which 
state  it  is  put  in  hair  bags  and  exported.  Sheep  browse 
upon  the  tender  shoots,  which  are  believed  to  be  highly 
nutritious.  ( Travels,  ii.  243.)  It  is  however  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  true  as^afoBtida.  Indeed  if  it  was,  as 
Lieut.  Bumes  states,  an  annual,  it  must  have  been  some 
other  plant ;  for  Ksempfer  expressly  describes  the  root  of 
hingisdh,  or  assafootida,  as  '  ad  plures  annos  restibilem, 
magnam,  ponderoeam,  nudam,'  and  in  fact  it  is  from  wounds 
in  this  root  that  the  gum-resin  flows.  We  may  however  be 
pretty  certain  that  assafcBtida  is  in  fiict  yielded  by  different 
plants.  Prof.  Royle  obtained  seeds  of  two  kinds  from  the 
bazaar  of  India;  and  it  appears  from  a  communication 
made  to  Mr.  Macneill  from  a  medical  gentleman  at  Soo- 
meeana,  in  Beloochistan,  that  in  that  pro\ince  a  kind  of 
ferula  called  hooshee  yields  a  similar  product,  which  how- 
ever is  not  collected. 

The  F.  assafoBtida  is  said  to  arrive  at  as  great  an  age  as 
man  himself,  and  in  consequence  its  roots  sometimes  attain 
a  considerable  sise.  It  is  from  wounds  in  this  part  that 
the  drug  is  obtained.  Tlie  roots  are  not  wounded  before 
they  are  four  years  old ;  the  greater  their  age  the  better 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  There  were  four  operations 
each  year  when  Kaempfer  visited  the  country ;  the  first  in 
the  middle  of  April,  the  seeond  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  third  ten  days  later,  and  the  fourth  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  gatherers  on  the  first  occasion  only  cleared 
the  hard  sandy  or  stony  soil  away  firom  the  root  to  the 
depth  of  a  span  or  so,  pulling  off  the  leaves,  replacing  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  then  heaping  the  leaves  on  them, 
pressing  them  down  with  a  stone.  On  the  subsequent  oc- 
casions they  slice  the  roots  transversely,  beginning  a  little 
below  the  top,  and  collecting  the  juice  that  flows  firom  the 
wounds.  After  every  operation  they  cover  the  root  with 
the  old  leaves  to  screen  it  firom  the  sun.  After  the  last 
gathering  the  screens  are  thrown  away,  and  the  roots  are 
loft  to  perish. 

2.  Ferula  Pereica,  a  perennial  species  with  a  glaucous 
stem  and  supradeoompound  leaves  with  linear  cut  seg- 
ments, has  been  reported  to  yield  assafoBtida.  Dr.  Hope 
entertained  this  opinion,  firom  which  Nees  and  Ebermaier 
do  not  dissent  Treviranus  found  it  yielding  a  substance 
extremely  like  assafoBtida,  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Breslau; 
and  the  same  thing  has  often  occurred  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Oarden  at  Chelseai  Nevertheless,  F6e  suspects,  after 
Willdenow,  that  it  is  rather  the  origin  of  sagapenum. 
Olivier  believed  it  to  produce  gum  ammoniacum ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Don,  that  drug  is  yielded  by  his  Do- 
rema  ammoniacum. 

3.  Ferula  orienialis  has  also  been  quoted  as  the  source 
of  gum  ammoniacum ;  and  it  appears  that  such  a  substance 
IS  really  produced,  either  by  that  plant  or  a  nearly  allied 
species,  in  the  empire  of  Marocca 

4.  Ferula  ferulago  has  been  taken  for  the  plant  which 
ftimishes  galbanum;  but  Professor  Don  states  that  this 
drug  is  really  yielded  by  quite  a  different  genuA,  called  by 
him  Galbanum  officinale. 

FERUSSl^A,  a  genus  established  by  M.  Grateloup  for 
a  fossil  turbinated  shell  from  Dax,  which  seems  at  first  view 
very  near  the  Anoetomata,  but  which  M.  Grateloup  thinks, 
fh}m  the  examination  of  its  aperture,  approximates  more  to 
the  Cycloetomaia,  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Rang  concurs, 
adding  that  the  species,  three  or  four,  are  all  fossil.  It  is 
the  same  shell,  he  states,  as  that  afterwards  described  in 


the  first  nuinber  OiTiaiioo)  of  the  BnlletiA  of  tbeLuitie«n 
Society  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  8itopko9Umux  by 
M.  Deshayes. 

Generic  CAonictor.— Animal  unknown,  l^ell  oval,  i^lo- 
bnlous;  aperture  round,  bordered,  obUqoe,  simple^  tooth* 
less,  '  retoum^e  du  o6t6  de  la  spire  ;*  us^ilieus  more  or 
leas  large.    Operculum  ? 

FESCENNINE  YBR8KS  were  rude  licentious  verges 
sung  by  young  men  at  weddings,  and  before  the  door  of  tlte 
nuptial  chamber.  This  was  a  very  antient  custom  at 
Rome :  the  practice,  and  some  of  the  verses  themselves,  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  firom  Fesoennium,  an  old 
Etruscan  town  near  the  present  site  of  Civita  Castellanst. 
Festus  and  others  derive  the  name  Fescennine  from 
'  fascinum,'  a  charm  or  evil  influence,  which  was  suppo»ed 
to  have  the  power  of  depriving  persons  of  their  ph>sical 
strength,  and  which  the  Fescennine  verses  were  intended  ro 
avert  Valletta,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer  and  poet  of  the  1  nth 
century,  has  written  a  curious  book  on  tne  *  Faseino.*  or 
evil  eye,  the  belief  of  which  is  still  prevalent  at  Nap1«*s^ 
The  Fescennine  verses  were  distinct  from  the  epithalamta, 
which  were  more  refined  and  regular  compositions.  [En-^ 
THALAmnu.]  Horace  (Epist  ii.  1)  says  that  Fescennnie 
verses  were  sung  by  the  country  people  at  harvest  time ; 
and  the  custom  of  dealing  out  licentions  iokes  upon  each 
other  and  upon  strangers  passing  by,  is  still  retained  by  the 
vintagers  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Fescennine 
was  given  in  general  to  licentious  and  satirical  enigraTn^ 
Octavianus  is  said  to  have  written  some  of  tliis  cmrarter 
against  Pollio,  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate. 

FESCUE.    [Festuca.] 

FESTU'CA,  agenus  of  grasses  containing  several  sperio^ 
of  agricultural  importance.  It  is  known  among  Briiuh 
grasses  by  having  many  flowered  spikelets,  the  lower  paloap 
of  which  are  neither  awned  as  in  Bromus,  nor  blunt  a>  in 
Poa  and  its  allies,  but  terminated  gradually  in  a  hard  hharp 
point 

F.  praieneis,  or  meadow  fescue,  is  about  three  fbet  hiplu 
with  a  nearly  upright  branched  one-sided  panicle  and  bn>ad 
coarse  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  meadows,  and  f<«rni^ 
a  portion  of  most  good  meadow  herbage.  Mr.  Sinclair 
states  that  in  point  of  early  produce  this  grass  ranks  nt* \t 
to  meadow  fine-tail  (Alopecurus  pratensis),  and  is  much 
more  productive. 

F.  ovina,  n^ra,  and  duriuscula  are  other  agricultural 
grasses,  much  smaller  than  the  last,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  the  value  of  pastures.  F.  avina  has  a  fine  suc- 
culent fi)liage,  and,  according  to  Linnvus,  sheep  have  no 
relish  for  hills  on  which  it  does  not  abound ;  it  is,  houe\er. 
unproductive.  F.  rubra  is  more  abundant  in  its  produr«>, 
but  less  nutritive,  and  its  creeping  root-like  stems  are  muI 
to  impoverish  the  soil  very  much.  F,  duriuecula  is  proft-r- 
able  to  both  the  preceding ;  it  withstands  dry  weather  better 
than  most  grasses,  and  in  combination  with  Festuca  pra* 
tensis  and  Poa  trivial  is  forms  excellent  pasturage.  It  l> 
most  prevalent  on  light  rich  soils.  F.  dumetcrum^  another 
species,  will  thrive  in  dry  sandy  situations,  to  which  pn^. 
perty  its  value  is  chiefly  owing;  but  its  nutritive  quahtu «^ 
are  slight,  and  it  is  sutogether  an  inferior  species.  Si-v 
Hnritu  Gramineue  Woburneneie. 

FESTUS,  SEXTUS  POMPEIUS,  a  celebrated  Utin 
grammarian,  whose  age  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  though 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  lived  in  the  third  n"i- 
tury  of  our  »ra.  He  compiled  an  epitome  of  the  voluminr'.5 
work  '  De  Vcrbonim  Significatione'  of  Marcus  Virrv.:% 
Flaccus,  a  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age,  mentionofl  !.y 
Suetonius.  The  work  of  Verrius  is  lost,  and  that  of  F(->t  \  < 
being  afterwards  abridged  in  the  ninth  century  by  PnuU:ji 
Diaconus,  who  spoiled  it  the  text  of  the  epitome  be« 'uiv 
lost  also  for  several  centuries,  imtil  a  mutilated  copy,  fimnd 
in  Dalmatia,  came  into  the  hands  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  Y«b<.> 
published  it,  together  with  the  abridgment  by  Paulus  l>ia- 
conus.  Other  fragments  were  found  in  Uieramesian  Li- 
brary, and  Antonius  Augustinus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  atid 
Fulvius  Ursinus  published  improved  editions  of  Ft^tu^ 
'  De  Verborum  Significatione.'  Lastly,  A.  Dacier  public htti 
a  new  edition.  4to.,  Paris,  1681,  adding  to,  it  the  notes  of 
Scaliger,  Augustinus,  and  Ursinus.  Dacier's  edition  wa4 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1699.  Festus,  in  a  passap-  «f 
his  work  under  the  head  '  Pro&num,*  refers  to  another  ^^^c^- 
bulary  which  be  had  written  explanatory  Of  antient  Laiin 
words  which  had  become  obsolete,  *  Priscorum  Verborum 
Libri  cum  Exemplis,'  which  words  he  left  out  in  bis  epitome 
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importance,  namely,  that  the  original  vaasali  or  vomi  were 
merely  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
and  to  attendance  upon  the  prince,  without  necessarily 
holding  any  landed  estate  or  heneficium  by  royal  grant. 
In  this  sense  the  words  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  Vassal  has  been  deriTed  from  the  Celtic  gteaSy 
and  from  the  German  gegeli,  which  are  probably  the  same 
word,  and  of  both  of  which  the  original  signification  seems 
to  be  a  helper,  or  subordinate  associate,  in  labour  of  any  kind. 
If  the  vassal  was  at  first  merely  the  associate  of  or  at- 
tendant upon  his  lord,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that,  when  the  latter  came  to  have  land  to  give  away,  he 
Khuuld  most  frequently  bestow  it  upon  his  vassals,  both  as  a 
reward  for  their  past  and  a  bond  by  which  he  might  secure 
their  future  services.  If  the  peculiar  form  of  tenure  con- 
stituting the  fief  or  lehn  did  not  exist  before,  here  was  the 
very  case  which  would  suggest  it.  At  all  events,  nothing 
could  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
The  vassal  was  entitled  to  a  recompense ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  prince  to  sever  their  connex- 
ion, and  to  allow  him  to  become  independent ;  probably 
that  was  as  little  the  desire  of  the  vassal  himself;  he  was 
conveniently  and  appropriately  rewarded  therefore  by  a 
fief,  that  is,  by  a  loan  of  land,  the  profits  of  which  were 
left  to  him  as  entirely  as  if  he  had  obtained  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  his  precarious  and  revocable  tenure  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  kept  him  bound  to  his  lord  in  the 
same  dependence  as  before. 

Here  then  we  have  the  union  of  the  feud  and  vassalage 
—two  things  which  remained  intimately  and  inseparably 
combined  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  existe<l.  Never- 
theless they  would  appear,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been 
originally  quite  distinct,  and  merely  to  have  been  thrown 
into  combination  by  circumstances.  At  first  it  is  probable 
that,  as  there  were  vassals  who  were  not  feudatories,  so 
there  were  feudatories  who  were  not  vassals.  But  ver}* 
aeon,  when  the  advantage  of  the  association  of  the  two 
characters  came  to  be  perceived,  it  would  be  established  as 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  each.  Every  vas:»al  would 
receive  a  fief,  and  everv  person  to  whom  a  fief  was  granted 
would  become  a  vassal.  Thus  a  vassal  and  the  holder  of 
a  fief  would  come  to  signify,  as  they  eventually  did,  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

Fiefs,  as  already  intimated,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  at  first  entirelv  precarious,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
sumable  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor.  But 
if  this  state  of  things  ever  existed,  it  probably  did  not  last 
long.  Even  from  the  first  it  is  inos*  probable  that  many 
fiefs  were  granted  for  a  certain  terra  of  years  or  for  life. 
And  in  tliose  of  all  kinds  a  substitute  for  the  original  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  tenure  was  soon  found,  which  while  it 
equally  secured  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  lord,  was 
much  more  honourable  and  in  every  way  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  vassal.  This  was  the  method  of  attaching 
him  by  certain  oaths  and  solemn  forms,  which,  besides  their 
force  m  a  religious  point  of  view,  were  so  contrived  as  to 
appeal  also  to  mcn*8  moral  feelings,  and  which  therefore  it 
was  accounted  not  only  impious  but  infamous  to  violate. 
The  relation  binding  the  vassal  to  his  lord  was  made  to 
wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefits, 
—of  bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  of  gratitude  and 
service  due  on  the  other;  and  so  strongly  did  this  view  of  the 
matter  take  possession  of  men's  minds,  that  in  the  feudal 
ages  even  the  ties  of  natural  relationship  were  looked  upon 
as  of  inferior  obligation  to  the  artificial  bond  of  Missalage. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  vassal  had  thus  been  made 
stable  and  secure,  various  changes  would  gradually  intro- 
duce t^ieniselves.  The  vassal  would  begin  to  have  his  fixed 
rights  as  well  as  his  lord,  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
measuring  and  determining  both  these  rights  and  his  duties. 
The  relation  between  the  two  parties  would  cease  to  be  one 
wholly  of  power  and  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere 
obligation  and  dependence  on  the  other.  If  the  vassal  per- 
formed that  which  he  had  sworn,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  of  him.  Any  attempt  of  his  lord  to  force  him  to 
do  more  would  be  considered  a^  an  injustice.  Their  con- 
nexion would  now  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  com- 
pact, impoising  corresponding  obligations  upon  both,  and 
making  protection  as  much  a  duty  in  the  lord  as  gratitude 
and  >crvicc  in  the  %'as.^al. 

Oiher  important  changes  would  follow  this  fundamental 
change,  or  would  take  place  while  it  Mas  advancing  to  corn- 
After  the  fief  had  come  to  be  generally  held  for 


life,  the  next  step  would  be  for  the  eUost  son  utoallvto  aa6- 
ceed  his  father.  His  right  so  to  succeed  would  next  be  enUt* 
blished  by  usage.  At  a  later  stage  fiefs  l)ecame  desoei»dibl« 
in  the  collateral  as  well  as  in  the  direct  line.  At  a  atiU 
later,  they  became  inheritable  by  females  as  well  as  by 
males.  There  is  much  difterence  of  opinion,  however,  a*  to 
the  dates  at  which  these  ficveral  changes  took  place.  Som« 
writers  conceive  that  fiefs  first  became  hereditary  in  Franco 
under  Charlemagne ;  others,  however,  ^ith  whom  Mr. 
Hallam  agrees,  maintain  that  there  were  hereditary  ilvfs 
under  the  lirst  race  of  French  kings.  It  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  till  the  time  of  the  first  Capets  in  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  that  the  right  of  the  sou  to  succeed  the  father 
was  established  by  law  in  France.  Conrad  II..  ftumamcsd 
the  Salic,  who  became  emperor  in  t024«  is  genetally  be- 
lieved to  have  first  established  the  hereditary  character  of 
fiefs  in  Germany. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  progressive  development  of 
the  system,  however,  the  original  nature  of  the  fief  uaa 
never  forgotten.  The  ultimate  pro))erty  was  still  held  to  be 
in  the  lord;  and  that  fact  was  very  diistinctly  signtfiod,  not 
only  by  the  expressive  language  of  forms  and  symbols,  but 
by  certain  liabilities  of  the  tenure  that  gave  still  sliarper 
intimation  of  its  true  character.  Even  alter  fiels  beciiue 
descendible  to  heirs  in  the  most  comprehensive  souse,  aad 
by  the  most  fixed  rule,  every  new  occupant  of  the  estate  had 
still  to  make  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  and 
thus  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  the  grant  (torn  the 
lord.  He  became  bound  to  discharge  all  services  and  otlier 
dues  as  fully  as  the  first  grantee  had  been.  Above  all.  iii 
certain  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  if  the  tenant  com- 
mitted treason  or  felony,  or  if  he  left  no  heir,  the  eUaie 
would  still  return  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  to  the  loid,  a»  to 
its  original  owner. 

Originally  fiefs  were  granted  only  by  sovereign  prinecs ; 
but  after  estates  of  this  description,  by  acquiring  tne  hoce- 
ditary  quality,  came  to  be  oonsiderea  as  property  to  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  their  holders  proceeded,  on 
the  strength  of  this  completeness  of  possession,  themselvei 
to  assume  the  character  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  lords* 
by  the  practice  of  what  was  called  subinfeudation,  that  is, 
the  alienation  of  portions  of  their  fiefs  to  other  parties,  who 
thereupon  were  placed  in  the  same  or  a  similar  relatk>n  lo 
them  as  that  in  which  they  stood  to  the  prince.  The  vassal  uf 
the  prince  became  the  lord  over  other  vassals ;  in  this  latter 
capacity  he  was  called  a  mesne  (that  is,  an  intermediate) 
lord ;  he  was  a  lord  and  a  vassal  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
siime  manner  the  vassal  of  a  mesne  lord  might  become  aLo 
the  lord  of  other  arrere  vassals,  as  those  vassals  that  held  of 
a  mesne  lord  wei-e  designated.  This  process  sometimes 
produced  curious  results;  for  a  lord  might  in  this  way 
actually  become  the  vassal  of  his  own  vassal,  and  a  vaifsal 
lord  over  his  own  lord. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  have  happened  (which  is 
matter  of  dispute),  in  all  the  continental  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  which  were  conquered  and  occupied  by  thc« 
Germanic  nations,  many  lands  were  from  the  first  held,  not 
as  fiefs,  that  is,  with  the  ownership  in  one  party  and  tli** 
usufruct  in  anotlier,  but  as  allodia,  that  is,  in  full  aud 
entire  ownership.  [Allodium.]  The  holder  of  such  an 
estate,  having  no  lord,  was  of  course  firee  from  all  tlie  esse 
tions  and  burthens  which  were  incidental  to  the  vastalaee 
of  the  holder  of  a  fief.  He  was  also,  however,  witliout  ilie 
powei-fhl  protection  which  the  latter  enjoyed ;  and  so  im- 
}>ortant  was  this  protection  in  the  turbulent  state  of  society 
which  existed  in  Europe  for  some  ages  after  the  dissolutioo 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  that  in  fact  most  of  tise 
allo«halists  in  course  of  time  exchanged  their  originally  in- 
dependent condition  for  the  security  and  subjection  of  thai 
of  the  feudatory.  *  During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen^ 
tunes,*  says  Mr.' Hallam,  'it  appears  that  dlodial  laads  in 
France  had  chiefly  become  feudal;  that  is,  tbtv  had  been 
surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again 
ui)on  the  feudal  conditions ;  or,  more  frequently  pcrlums  the 
owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himsw  the 
man  or  vassal  of  a  suierain,  and  thus  to  oonfess  an  ori- 
ginal  grant  which  had  never  existed.  Changes  of  the  sam« 
nature,  though  not  perhaps  so  extensive  or  so  distinctly  to 
be  traced,  took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet  it  woulU 
be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  prevalence  of  tba  fisudal 
svstem  has  been  unlimited;  in  a  great  part  of  Franc* 
allodial  tenures  always  subsisted,  and  maiy  eatataa  in  Um 
empire  were  of  the  same  desoriptioa.* 
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•id  for  the  lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  manTing 
his  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for  paying  a  relief  to  his  suxe- 
rain  on  taking  possession  of  his  land.  Of  these  the  last 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual  in  England.  But  this 
and  other  aids  occasionally  exacted  by  the  lordawere  felt  as 
a  severe  grievance ;  and  by  Magna  Charta  three  only  are 
retained-~to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  prison. 
They  were  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  deseription  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  bv  the  customs  of  France. 
These  feudal  aids  are  deserving  of  our  attention  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long  time  they  in  a 
great  measure  answered  the  purpose,  till  the  craving  neces- 
sities and  covetous  policy  of  kings  substituted  for  them 
more  durable  and  onerous  burthens.' 

The  principal  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  flef  were 
homage,  fealty,  and  investiture.  The  two  first  of  these 
cannot  be  more  distinctly  or  more  shortly  described  than  in 
the  words  of  Littleton :  *  Homage,'  says  the  Treatise  of 
Tenures,  '  is  the  most  honourable  service,  and  most  hum- 
ble service  of  re^^erence,  that  a  frank  tenant  may  do  to  his 
lord:  for  when  the  tenant  shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  be  ungirt  and  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  lord  shall 
sit  and  the  tenant  shall  kneel  before  him  on  both  his  knees, 
and  hold  his  hands  jointly  together  between  the  hands  of 
his  lord,  and  shall  say  thus :  I  become  your  man,  fVom  this 
day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship,  and 
unto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  and  b^r  you  faith  for 
the  tenements  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  saving  the  faith 
that  I  owe  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  kin^ ;  and  then  the 
lord,  so  sitting,  shall  kiss  him.'  Religious  persons  and 
women  instead  of  *  I  become  your  man,'  said  '  1  do  homage 
unto  you.'  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  there  was  no  oath 
taken;  the  doing  of  fealty  consisted  wholly  in  taking 
an  oath,  without  any  obeisance.  '  When  a  freeholder 
(frank  tenant),'  says  Littleton,  '  doth  fealty  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  shall  say  thus : 
Know  ye  this,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and  true 
nnto  you,  and  faiith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lands  which  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you 
the  customs  and  services  which  I  ou^ht  to  do  at  the  terms 
assigned,  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints ;  and  he  shall  kiss 
the  book.  But  he  shall  not  kneel  when  he  maketh  his  fealty, 
nor  shall  make  such  (that  is,  any  such,  tiel,)  humble  rever- 
ence as  is  aforesaid  in  homage.'  *  Investiture  or  the  actual 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,'  says  Mr.  Ha  Ham,  '  was  of  two 
kinds  ;  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual  put- 
ting in  possession  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his 
deputy ;  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seisin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have 
been  made  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange 
enumerates  not  less  than  98  varieties  of  investitures.'  The 
present  mode  of  conveying  lands  by  fooflfment  is  in  foot  the 
feudal  investiture.    [Feoffment.] 

The  feudal  system  may  be  reorarded  as  having  nearly 
reached  its  maturity  and  full  development  when  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  It  appears  ac<?oraingly  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here  immediately  or  very  soon  afler  that  event  in  as 
pure,  strict,  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  it  ever  attained  in 
any  other  country.  The  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  without  any  exception  either 
m  the  hands  of  the  crown,  or  held  in  fief  by  the  vassals  of 
the  crown,  or  of  them  by  sub-infeudation.  Tliose  lands 
which  the  king  kept  were  called  his  demesne  (the  Terrro 
Regis  of  the  Domesday  Survey),  and  thus  the  crown  had  a 
number  of  immediate  tenants,  like  any  other  lord,  in  the 
various  lands  reser\'ed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
No  where  else,  also,  before  the  restrictions  established  by 
the  charters,  were  the  righls  of  the  lord  over  the  vassal 
stretched  in  practice  nearer  to  their  extreme  theoretical 
limits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vassal  had  arrived  at  what 
we  may  call  his  ultimate  position  in  the  natural  progress  of 
the  system ;  the  hereditary  quality  of  feuds  was  full^  esta- 
blished; his  antient  absolute  dependence  and  subjection 
had  passed  away;  under  whatever  disadvantages  his  in- 
feriority of  station  might  place  him,  he  met  his  lord  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations ; 
there  might  be  considerable  contention  about  what  these 
rij^hts  and  obligations  on  either  side  were,  but  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  on  both  aides  they  had  the  same  character  of  real, 
UgBL^j  binding  Qbligatioai»  and  legally  maintainable  rights. 


This  aettlement  of  the  syatem  however  was  anything 
rather  than  an  assurance  of  its  stability  and  permanenr\. 
It  was  now  held  .together  by  a  principle  altogether  of  a  di  t  • 
forent  kind  from  tnat  which  had  originally  created  an<i 
cemented  it«  That  which  had  been  in  the  beginmng  the  \  e:  \ 
life  of  the  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  vajeal  had  now 
in  great  part  perished.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  could  no 
more  survive  than  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  after  feuds  became  hereditary.  A  specice  ot 
superstition,  indeed*  and  a  sense  of  honour,  whibh  in  eome 
degree  supplied  the  place  of  what  was  lost,  were  preicrM^U 
by  oaths  and  eeremonies,  and  the  influence  of  £fabit  aivi 
Old  opinion ;  but  these  were  at  the  best  only  sKtraneou* 
props ;  ^e  self-sustaining  strength  of  the  edifice  was  fironc. 
Thus  it  was  the  tendency  of  feudalism  to  decay  and  fall  lu 
pieces  under  the  necessary  development  of  its  own  principle. 

Other  causes  called  into  action  by  the  pr<^esi  of  e%  enu 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  result*  The  very  mui- 
tary  spirit  which  was  fostered  by  the  feudal  institutiooa,  and 
the  wars,  defensive  and  aggre«ive*  which  they  were  rn- 
tended  to  supply  the  means  of  carrying  on,  led  in  eour^e  <f 
time  to  the  release  of  the  vassal  from  the  chief  and  nuirt 
distinguishing  of  his  original  obligations,  and  thereby,  i*. 
may  he  said,  to  the  rupture  of  the  strongest  bond  that  had 
attached  him  to  his  lord.  The  feudal  military  annj  w&a 
at  length  found  so  inconvenient  a  force  that  soon  after  tht 
accession  of  Henry  II.  the  personal  service  of  vassals  wa» 
dispensed  with,  and  a  pecuniary  payment,  under  the  name 
of  escuage,  accepted  in  its  stead.  From  this  time  the  vwi- 
sal  was  no  longer  really  the  defmder  of  his  lord ;  he  wa* 
no  longer  what  he  professed  to  be  in  his  homage  and  hi* 
oath  of  fealty ;  and  one  effect  of  the  change  must  have  bevn 
still  farther  to  wear  down  what  remained  of  the  old  impre>- 
siveness  of  these  solemnities,  and  to  reduce  them  nearer  t^> 
mere  dead  forms.  The  acquisition  by  the  crown  of  an  armv 
of  subservient  mercenaries,  in  exchange  for  its  former  in- 
efficient and  withal  turbulent  and  unmanageable  anny  '  f 
vassals,  was  in  fact  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  the 
main  purpose  of  the  feudal  polity.  Whatever  nourished  4 
new  power  in  the  commonwealth,  also,  took  sustenance  ar  i! 
strength  from  this  ancient  power.  Such  must  in  an  c*\  e- 
cial  degree  have  been  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  towns,  .*  "1 
of  the  new  species  of  wealth,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  n«  u 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  created  by  trade  and  c'.*-.: 
merce. 

The  progress  of  sub-infeudation  has  sometimes  been  rv 
presented  as  having  upon  the  whole  tended  to  weaken  a.'i 
loosen  the  fabric  of  feudalism.  It  *  demolished,'  obt^^nt-^* 
Blackstone  (ii.  4),  *  the  antient  simplicity  of  feuds;  and  .in 
inroad  being  once  made  upon  their  constitution,  it  subjectv! 
them  in  a  course  of  time  to  great  varieties  and  innovatioi.*. 
Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deviations  mro 
made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure  ami  sur* 
cession,  which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when  the  feu  ^ 
themselves  no  longer  continued  to  be  purely  military/ 
But  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation  woula  ratner  seem  i*r 
have  been  calculated  to  carry  out  the  feudal  principle,  ax.d 
to  place  the  whole  system  on  a  broader  and  firmer  Ui^^. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  effects  here  spoken 
of  to  the  prohibition  against  sub-infeudation.  The  effe*-: 
of  this  practice,  it  is  true,  was  to  deprive  the  lonl  of  h.^ 
forfeitures  and  escheats  and  the  other  advantages  of  h  ^ 
seigniory,  and  various  attempts  therefore  were  at  lenir^^i 
made  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  it,  in  which  the  crvi  v  n 
and  the  tenants  in  chief,  whose  interests  were  most  afferud. 
may  be  supposed  to  have  joined.  One  of  the  clauses  of  tht* 
great  charter  of  Henry  III.  (the  thirty-second)  appears  to 
be  intended  to  restrict  subinfeudation  (although  tt.e 
meaning  is  not  quite  clear),  and  it  is  expressly  forbiddt  n 
by  the  statute  of  (juia  Emptores  (the  18  fid.  L  c.  1).  Th:^ 
however  was  originally  the  only  way  in  which  the  holder 
of  a  fief  could  alienate  any  part  of  his  estate  without  tlio 
consent  of  his  lord ;  and  it  therefore  now  became  necessary 
to  provide  some  other  mode  of  effecting  that  object,  for  i: 
seems  to  have  been  felt  that  after  alienation  had  b*  -^  n 
allowed  so  long  to  go  on  under  the  guise  of  sub-^t- 
feudation,  to  restrain  it  altogether  would  be  no  longt  r 
possible.  The  consequence  wa.s,  that,  as  a  compensation  f  ' 
the  prohibition  of  sub-infeudation,  the  old  prohibit :<>n 
against  alienation  was  removed;  lands  were  allowed  t' 
bo  alienated,  but  the  purchaser  or  grantee  did  not  hi- 4 
them  of  the  vendor  or  grantor,  but  held  them  exactly  r.s 
the  grantor  did;  and  such  is  still  the  legal  effoet  in  Bd^- 
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6uter  upon  a  oourie  of  study  more  laborious  and  extensive 
than  is  consistent  with  pursuits  not  strictly  legal.  Still  a 
f^eneral  notion  maybe  acquired  of  their  leading  characteris- 
tics by  referring  to  several  of  the  articles  already  quoted,  and 
to  such  heads  as  Attaindkb,  Baron,  Copyhold,  Courts, 
DisTRxis,  Estate,  Ijsase,  Manor,  Tenures,  and  such 
other  articles  as  may  be  referred  to  in  those  last  mentioned. 

The  notions  of  loyalty,  of  honour,  of  nobility,  and  of 
the  importance,  socially  and  politically,  of  landed  over 
otlier  property,  are  the  most  striking  of  the  feelings  which 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  their  birth  from  the 
feudal  system.  These  notions  are  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit  which  has  been 
the  great  moving  power  of  the  world  since  the  decline  of 
strict  feudalism ;  but  that  power  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
destroy,  or  perhaps  even  very  materially  to  weaken  the 
opinions  above  mentioned  in  tne  minds  of  the  mass. 

We  are  not  however  to  pass  judgment  upon  feudalism, 
as  the  originating  and  shaping  principle  of  a  particular  form 
into  which  human  society  has  run,  simply  according  to  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  these  its  relics  at  the  present  day. 
The  true  question  is,  if  this  particular  organization  had  not 
been  given  to  European  society  after  the  dis^solution  of  the 
antient  civilization,  what  other  order  of  things  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  arisen,  a  better  or  a  worse  than  that  which 
did  result?  Some  assistance  in  settling  this  question  mi;^ht 
perhaps  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  history  of  society, 
from  this  date,  in  the  feudal  countries,  with  its  history  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  to  which  feudalism  never  reached ; — 
France  or  England,  for  instance,  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
or  Hungary. 

As  for  the  state  of  society  during  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system,  it  was  without  doubt  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  defective  and  barbarous.  But  the  system,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  still  combined  the  two  essential  quali- 
ties of  being  both  a  system  of  stability  and  a  system  of  pro- 
(^ession.  It  did  not  fall  to  pieces,  neither  did  it  stand  still. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  ruaeness,  it  was,  what  every  right 
system  of  polity  is,  at  once  conservative  and  }>roductivc. 
And  perhaps  it  is  to  be  most  fairly  appreciated  by  being 
considered,  not  in  what  it  actually  was,  but  in  what  it  pre* 
served  from  destruction,  and  in  wnat  it  has  produced. 

The  earliest  published  compilation  of  feudal  law  was  a 
collection  of  rules  and  opinions  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  two  lawyers  of  Lombardy,  Oberius  of  Otto  and  Gcrardus 
Niger,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  It  ap- 
peared at  Milan  about  the  year  1 1 70,  and  immediately  became 
the  great  text  book  of  this  branch  of  the  law  in  all  the  i^chools 
and  universities,  and  even  a  sort  of  authority  in  the  courts. 
It  is  divided  in  some  editions  into  three,  in  others  into  five 
books,  and  is  commonly  entitled  the  *  Libri  Feudorum  ;*  the 
old  writers  however  are  wont  to  quote  it  simply  as  the 
Textus,  or  Text  But  the  great  sources  of  the  feudal  law 
arc  the  antient  codes  of  the  several  Germanic  nations ;  the 
capitularies  or  collections  of  edicts  of  Charlemagne  and  bis 
successors ;  and  the  various  Coutumiers  or  collections  of  the 
old  customs  of  the  different  provinces  of  France.  The  laws 
of  the  Visigoths,  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Salic  law,  the  laws 
of  the  Alemanni,  of  the  Baiuvarii,  of  the  Ripuarii,  of  the 
Saxons,  of  the  Anglii,  of  the  Werini,  of  the  Frisians,  of  the 
Lombards,  &c.  have  been  published  by  Lindenbrogius  in  his 
Codex  Le^um  Antiqtsarunh  fol.  Francof.,  1613.  Tlie  best 
editions  of  the  capitularies  are  that  by  Baluze,  in  2  vols. 
fol.,  Paris,  1677,  and  that  by  Chiniac,'of  which,  however, 
we  believe  onlv  the  two  first  volumes  have  appeared,  Paris, 
fol,  1780.  llichebourg*s  Nouveau  Coutumier  Ghicral, 
A  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1724,  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  Cou- 
tumiers, all  of  which  however  have  also  been  published 
separately.  All  these  old  laws  and  codes,  as  well  as  the 
Milan  text-book,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  voluminous 
commentaries. 

FEUERBACII,  PAUL  JOHANN  ANSELM,  the  most 
celebrated  German  writer  on  criminal  law,  wils  born  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  May  14th,  1775.  After  having 
studied  at  Jena,  he  gave  lectures  there  on  law  in  171)8,  and 
became  successively  professor  at  the  universities  of  Giesen, 
Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landshuth.  While  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
Jena  he  published  his  •  Anti-Hobbcs,  or  on  the  Limits  of 
Civil  Power,  and  on  the  compulsory  Right  of  Subjects  against 
their  Sovereigns'  (Anti-Hobbes  oder  iiber  die  grenzcn  der 
biirgeriichen  gewalt  und  das  zwangrecht  der  unteilhanen 
•*»'»'*n  ihren  obcrherren);  and  a  number  of  essa)s  inserted 
'Magazine  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence.'  But  the  work 


which  established  his  fbme  was  his  *  Review  of  the  fuiKk- 
mental  Principles  and  fundamental  Ideas  of  Penal  \a\\\  ' 
which  appeared  shortly  afterwards.    His  'Critique  i>f  i* 
project  of  a  Penal  Law  for  Bav'aria,' published  in  !"*<':.   t« 
another  remarkable  work.    These  purely  theoretical  «•  s  .  > 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  criuiin  i. 
gislation  of  Germany,  and  were  soon  followed  b)  pi.i*  i  •  < 
effects.  Almost  immediately  on  the  publication  nf  xU-  i.i.f. 
mentioned  work,  and  while  he  was  professor  at  Laud>hii  ii. 
the  Bavarian  government  entrusted  him  with  clrav.i)t;;  t  ;     i 
project  of  a  criminal  code  for  the  kingdom,  which.  .•"•• 
iiaving  been  submitted  to  a  commission,  was  adopted,  v\  !  i 
very  few  modifications.    The  principles  prevtousJy  prom... 
jrated  by  Feuerbach  were  all  incorporated  in  ihi**  yr.i.-   i. 
which  is  characterised  by  logical  connection,  strict  (!•  rw... 
tions,  complete  development  of  the  principle  of  penal  li  .. 
correct  generalization  and  specification  of  crimes  and  lu  *. .. 
meanours,  and  precise  determination  of  penalties.     Its*    i. 
sequences  were  immense,  for  previously  to  its  publ  v,  - . 
criminal  jurisprudence  in  Germany  was  most  dc)>l  >.;i 
Its  excellence  both  in  substance  and  form  was  such.  '    i* 
it  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  similar  altemptfs  at  a  .  • 
form  of  criminal  law  by  other  portions  of  Gcrm«T.>  a.-i 
Switzerland.     Saxony,   Wirtemberg,  Hanover.  OUUiil     .^ 
and  Weimar,  and  the  canton*  Ziirich,  St.  Gall,  Ba.slc   .  . . 
the  Grisons  modified  their  codes  in  accordance  with  ir.     It 
1 808  Feuerbach  was  created  privy  councillor,  and  retHM\.  l  i 
commission  to  adapt  the  Code  Napoleon  to  the  wants  of  H.i .  ^ 
ria ;  the  result  of  his  laboiu*  however  was  not  adopted. — Tt  : ' 
criminal  law  has  become  a  science,  and  that  thtsscieti^i- .    ^ 
had  a  great  influence  on  legislation  all  over  the  contntri'. 
is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  this  gifted  man.   Crimiii  il ;.: . . 
which  had  been  harsh  and  bloody  became  humane:  lit .  :t; 
of  action  was  substituted  for  previous  restraint,  and  the  r.  u 
ditions  were  pointed  out  under  which  the  state  ou'^ht  t.i    i 
terfere  by  penalties  with  the  rights  of  the  dtizeiia.     1 ..« 
former  arbitrary  power  of  the  judges  was  circumsrr.)  • 
deep-rooted  and  vat^ue  notions  gave  way  to  the  inllex:  .t 
but  necessary  bounds  of  law.      If,  on  the   one    hami.  .: 
must  be  admitted  that  Feuerbach,  by  his  philosophu-jl  .;.- 
quiries  and  liberal  conceptions,  powerfully  induencol  t!ii 
elements  and  principles  of  modern  criminal  law,  it  ta  to   1 1 
regretted,  on  tne  other  hand,  that  by  his  subsequent  piiMi' .. 
tion,  'Considerations  on  the  Jury,' he  has  promulgate*!  -tt. 
gular  opinions  on  the  spirit  and  etlicac}'  of  that  inMitui ;  m\ 
Tlie  leading  idea  of  this  work  consists  in  the  proposition  i.    : 
the  verdict  of  the  jur>' is  insufficient  to  establish  the  !«♦... 
evidence  of  crime.    After  having  been  assailed  by  a  nutu  1 1  f 
of  eminent  writers,  and  in  particular  by  Grolman,  Fcut;. 
bach  modified  his  o^iinions  on  the  jury  in  Jb2U  dur.iu    i 
visit  to  Franco,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  province^  on  i 
mission  from  the  Bavarian  government  to  investii^atc   t:.- 
legal  institutions  of  those  countries.     On   his  return    i.r 
published  the  result  of  his  inouiriesi  in  his  '  Reflecnon^  •  <. 
the  judicial  Organization  and  Proceedings  in  France,*  a  w  .<  ». 
remarkable  for  the  sagacity  with  which  lie  lays  opeu   ii.. 
deficiencies  and  inconveniences  of  all  the  French  ci\il  ..i  I 
penal  legislation.     A  very   able    part  of  that  work  is  i- 
comparison  of  the  French  and  English  juries,  which  i^  « -  • 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as,  according  to  Feuerl..   :» * 
opinion,  the  principles  of  that  institution  are  compWteU  | . ;  - 
verted  in  France  by  the  rules  laid  down  during  the  cu. 
for  the  composition  of  the  jurj'.    Like  Beren^er,    \)u\ 
and  other  French  writers  who  have  ex{K)sed  the  fault*  <-:* .  • 
existing  mode  of  criminal  proceedings  in  France,  Fcuvtb  . 
has  stigmatised  the  French  jurymen  by  calUni^  them   • 
twelve  commis>ioners  of  government.    Not  withstand  itv'    • 
had  altered  his  opinion  on  the  jury  generally,  and  alrhi.   ..  - 
by  his  remarks  on  the  English  jury  in  particular  he  >«  ♦  ■   - 
to  have  made  amends  for  his  fonner  animosity  a^uinsi   . 
he  still  retained  some  prejudices  against  that  institulimi,  .. 
account  of  its  being  fraught  with  too  many  demucr.i'i 
principles.  This  tendency  of  Feuerbach's  opinion  had  a  x  -  • 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  Bavarian  government  v  i.. 
the  introduction  of  that  institution  came  under  consul--... 
tion,  and  ultimately  it  was  the  cause  of  the  jury  not  Wi  j: 
granted  to  the  country.     This  circumstance  pru>c%  n-   • 
although  a  liberal  legislator  he  was  by  no  meaiu  in  fA\ . .  ^ 
of  democracy.    In  1817  he  was  made  second  president     ' 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1821  he  wa*  n«.f . 
nated  first  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Anapach  ;  i 
those  functions  his  sphere  of  action  was  latterly  rut:.-.   ♦ 
confined,  with  the  exception  of  opinions  given  io  irnpur*.  i . 
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marked  rigor,  and  in  others,  again,  there  is  either  no  feeling 
of  cold,  or  it  is  so  slight  that  it  escapes  observation. 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  are  all  clearly  referrihle 
to  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
Th^re  is  as  yet  no  affection  of  any  other  organ  obviously  or 
at  least  much  developed.  The  circulating  system,  it  is 
true,  is  just  beginning  to  be  affected.  Ine  puke  is  no 
longer  perfectly  natural ;  it  is  more  languid  than  in  the 
state  of  health;  sometimes  it  is  also  quicker;  at  other 
times  it  is  slower ;  now  and  then  it  is  scarcely  changed  in 
frequency,  but  its  action  is  invariably  weaker  than  in  its 
sound  state. 

At  the  same  time  the  respiration  is  affected  in  a  corre- 
spending  degree ;  it  is  shorter  and  quicker  than  natural ; 
the  chest  does  not  expand  so  freely,  and  compensation 
seems  to  be  sought  in  an  additional  number  of  respirations. 
Oftentimes  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  respiration  appears  to 
be  much  altered,  if  the  patient  remain  perfectly  still ;  but  if 
he  rise  and  walk  across  the  room  the  pulse  instantly  be- 
comes rapid,  and  the  respiration  is  quickened  almost  to 
fainting. 

Tlio  transition  from  the  affection  of  the  nervous  and  sen- 
sorial to  that  of  the  circulating  and  the  respiratory  systems 
is  thus  clear  and  striking.  Physiology  teaches  us  how 
closely  these  systems  are  connected,  and  how  mutually  they 
are  dependant  one  upon  the  other,  the  closest  observers  and 
the  ablest  experimentalists  candidly  confessing  that  they 
ore  scarcely  able  to  determine  which  is  the  least  dependant, 
or  the  action  of  which  is  the  least  necessary  to  the  other's 
perform auce  of  its  functions.  The  nervous  system  being 
first  deranged,  it  is  thus  consonant  to  what  we  know  of  the 
healthy  function  of  the  animal  economy  that  the  circulating 
and  the  respiratory  systems  should  be  the  next  to  suffer. 

How  long  the  nervous  system  may  continue  thus  de- 
ranged before  any  other  organs  are  involved,  excepting  the 
circulating  and  the  respiratory,  to  the  extent  just  stated,  is 
uncertain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  mild  form 
of  fever  the  range  of  the  duration  of  this  isolated  state  of 
disorder,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  days.  The  rapidity  or  the  slowness  with  which  other 
systems  of  organs  become  involved  seems  to  depend  ver}* 
much  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  In  general,  the 
more  acute  the  fever,  the  more  rapidly  the  individual  phe- 
nomena succeed  each  other,  and  the  entire  series  becomes 
complete.  But  this  is  not,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not,  invariably  the  case,  for  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease  are  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  slowness  of  its  approach  ;  and  that  cases  oc> 
cur  whicn  are  slow  in  forming,  and  which  do  not  for  a  while 
excite  alarm,  that  ultimately  become  truly  formidable. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  circulation  languishes  with 
the  diminished  energy  in  the  sensorial  Acuities,  and  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  locomotion*  After  a  while 
the  pulse,  which  was  feebler  than  natural,  becomes  more 
full,  more  strong,  and  generally  more  quick  than  in  a 
sound  state ;  and  now  the  skin,  which  was  cold,  becomes 
pretcrnaturally  hot.  The  previous  cold  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  altered  sensation,  there  being  little  or  no  loss 
of  caloric  ;  but  the  feeling  of  heat,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
result  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature :  for  the  heat  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  rises  in 
some  cases  several  degrees,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  ther- 
mometer, the  range  of  increase  being  from  the  natural 
standard  98°  to  105^  beyond  which  it  is  seldom  found  to 
augment  in  this  form  of  fever.  The  heat  is  at  first  not 
uniform  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body :  it  often  hap- 
pens that  some  parts  are  cold  while  others  are  burning  hot 
The  heat  is  oftentimes  particularly  intense  over  the  forehead 
or  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  over  the  whole  scalp, 
while  the  cheeks  are  commonly  flushed.  All  these  symp- 
toms denote  a  morbid  condition  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Since  the  generation  of  animal  heat  is  so 
intimately  connected  witli  the  circulating  and  the  respira- 
tory functions,  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  the  result  of  some  morbid  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels  belonging  to  these  systems.  What  the  disordered 
action  of  these  vessels  is  which  produces  increase  of  tem- 
perature Aye  do  not  know;  but  the  object  of  scientific  ob- 
senation  is  in  some  degree  accomplished  when  it  is  aacer* 
taincd  that  one  condition  of  these  functions  is  invariably 
connected  with  a  morbidly  diminished  temperature ;  ano- 
ther with  a  morbidly  augmented  temperature ;  and  another 
witli  the  temperature  of  health 


Immediately  the  circulation  is  thus  excited,  ilM  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion  become  deranged.  The  mouth 
is  now  dry  and  pardied ;  the  tongue  begins  to  be  oovercti 
with  fur;  thirst  comes  on;  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  yn*- 
bably  also  of  the  pancreas,  and  certainly  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  is  vitiated*  ^<« 
is  proved  by  the  unnatural  quantity,  colour,  and  fetor  <>f 
the  evacuations ;  the  urine  likewise  is  altered  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  skin  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  tense  n: 
heat  than  for  that  of  dryness  and  harshness  which  it  fvm)- 
municates  to  the  touch.  With  the  excitement  of  the  puUr 
and  the  increase  of  the  heat,  the  pain  in  the  back  and  1hij1><«. 
and  the  general  febrile  uneasiness  are  much  aagmcDted. 

At  this  period,  then,  the  fever  is  fully  formed;  the  scrit-^ 
of  morbid  phenomena  is  complete:  anything  more  Ui  it 
happens  is  referrible  to  degree  and  to  duration,  and  mu«i 
be  the  result  of  one  or  other  of  these  circumstancest  or  «f 
their  combined  operation. 

As  soon  as  the  preternatural  heat  comes  on,  pain  b«i?iti« 
to  be  felt  in  the  head.  The  pain  of  the  head  is  often  bliv  m 
at  first,  and  occasionally  it  remains  slight  throughout  tint 
disease :  at  other  times  it  is  pretty  severe.  Cases  sonietimeH 
occur,  in  which,  instead  of  pain  there  is  only  a  seuse  oi 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  the  uneasy  feeling  is  descnlK*d 
as  that  of  lightness ;  or  on  the  contrary,  as  that  of  bea\i- 
ness  or  weight  But  whether  the  feeling  be  pain,  and  that 
pain  be  slight  or  severe,  or  whether  it  be  giddiness  or  light- 
ness,  or  heaviness,  it  indicates  a  similar  condition  of  tb« 
organ  and  requires  a  similar  treatment 

With  the  accession  of  pain  of  the  head  there  is  »  nuuik- 
fest  increase  in  the  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  functioiiK 
The  inability  to  think»  to  compare,  to  reason,  to  judge,  gre&t 
as  it  was  at  the  commencements  is  now  much  greater.  In- 
stead of  being  more  dull,  there  are  certain  states  of  the 
mind  which  now  become  more  acute  and  vigilant  even 
than  in  health.  Sensation  itself  at  this  period,  is  invaru' 
bly  acuter  than  natural,  as  is  indicated  4n  all  the  organs  of 
sense.  The  eye  cannot  well  bear  the  light:  there  are  fe« 
cases  in  which  the  full  glare  of  day  does  not  excite  unea'^i- 
ness,  while  in  many  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room  cannot  be 
borne:  in  these  cases  the  opening  between  the  eyelids  h 
frequently  observed  to  be  contracted,  as  if  from  an  involun- 
tary effort  to  exclude  a  portion  of  that  stimulus  which  m 
health  excites  no  inconvenience,  and  this  state  of  the 
eyelids  assists  in  giving  to  the  eye  its  dull  and  heavy 
expression  so  characteristic  of  fever.  The  increase  of  sirr.<.i 
bility  in  the  organ  of  hearing  is  equally  striking.  S<>ui)'t« 
which  were  not  noticed  during  health  become  acutely  aiil 
oven  distressingly  sensible,  while  accustomed  noises,  sucii 
as  that  of  a  crowded  street,  are  always  painful  and  oHt'ii 
intolerable.  The  skin,  considered  as  an  organ  of  toucli.  i* 
in  a  like  morbid  state.  An  impression  barely  sufficient  m 
the  state  of  healtli  to  produce  sensation  excites  the  feelin*: 
of  tenderness,  and  alternations  of  temperature  which  in  ri- 
dinary  states  are  scarcely  perceptible  are  painfhl.  Tlio 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  ubii- 
terated,  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  memfanin'.'* 
upon  which  the  sensitive  nerves  are  distributed. 

From  the  earliest  attack  of  the  disease  the  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed and  unrefreshing;  now  scarcely  any  is  obtained ;  Cc 
febrile  uneasiness  will  not  allow  of  repose,  the  patient  cin- 
not  remain  in  any  position  long,  incessantly  shifting  U* 
place,  never  eluding  his  pain.  At  this  stage  the  scnsf  ••( 
uneasiness  in  the  Umbs,  oftentimes  the  sev^erity  of  the  p^in 
over  the  whole  body,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

With  this  progi-es^ivc  increase  in  the  affection  of  t!  f 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  the  derangement  in  the  rirr^* 
lating  system  is  proportionally  augmented.  The  pulse  i»  in- 
variably altered,  both  in  frequency  and  character.  G^'iu^- 
rally  it  rises  to  90,  sometimes  to  100;  but  in  this  form  u( 
fever  it  seldom  exceeds  this  number ;  and  occasionally  it 
never  rises  above  80.  The  stroke  of  the  pulse  is  usua  i « 
stronger  and  fuller  than  natural,  though  it  comm*>t>.. 
retains  its  softness,  and  does  not  impress  the  fingt*r  wnii 
that  sensation  of  sharpness  which  is  characteristic  of  o:  - 
nary  inflammation.  Occasionally,  however,  a  degnx>  >. 
sharpness  may  be  perceived  in  it,  and  it  is  not  easily  r^u  ^ 
pressed. 

The  thin  white  fur  which  already  had  begun  to  apf^-r 
on  the  tongue  progressively  increases  in  extent  and  tbt<  x- 
ness.  The  colour  of  the  fur  usually  changes  as  the  di-4  w 
advances,  from  a  dirty  white  to  an  ash  colour;  but  in  ti  ^« 
form  of  tho  disease  the  tongue  alwaj-s  remains  moist  ai. « 
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never  becomes  brown.  This  state  of  the  tongue  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  tfairstp  but  it  is  never  urgent 
There  is  always  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
rally constipated,  and  the  secretions  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  are  vitiated. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  consists 
in  increasinq;  mental  and  corporeal  weakness ;  increasmg 
pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  limbs;  increasing  heat  of  skin, 
acceleration  of  pulse,  and  general  fbbrile  uneasiness,  to- 
gether with  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  pro- 
gressive derangement  in  the  functions  of  secretion  and 
excretion.' 

The  fever  in  this  mild  form  is  now  at  its  height.  It 
remains  stationary,  or  at  least  with  very  little  change,  fbr  an 
indefinite  period,  generaUv  for  some  days.  The  cerebral 
affection  does  not  increase  beyond  what  has  been  described : 
there  are  no  ereater  indications  of  disease  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines  does  not  denote  any  progressive  advancement  in 
disease. 

In  the  mat  majority  of  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms 
eontinue  thus  moderate,  the  disease  disappears  about  the 
end  of  tho  second  week,  that  is,  they  are  convalescent  at 
that  period ;  but  it  usually  requures  eight  or  ten  days  longer 
before  they  have  regained  sufficient  strength  to  leave  the 
sick  cbamoer.  Sometimes,  although  there  is  no  greater 
flererity  in  the  symptoms,  the  disease  is  more  protracted, 
and  the  recovery  is  not  complete  until  the  fourth  or  even 
the  fifth  week.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  very  rare  for  this 
form  of  the  disease  to  be  protracted. 

Almost  all  who  are  attacked  with  the  malady  in  this  its 
mildest  form  recover:  but  now  and  then  it  happens  that 
the  symptoms  go  on  with  this  degree  of  moderation  until 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Then  at  the  period 
when  it  is  Tisual  for  convalescence  to  take  place  there  is  no 
perceptible  improvement ;  the  patients  seem  even  to  grow 
weaker ;  they  lie  more  prostrate  in  the  bed,  and  they  are 
soon  incapable  of  moving ;  still  they  complain  of  no  pain  or 
aneasiness,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  any  trace  of  disease 
in  any  organ ;  yet  it  is  but  too  evident  that  they  grow  worse, 
and  ultimately  they  sink  exhausted.  In  these  cases,  on 
examination  aiter  death,  it  is  commonly  found  that  disease 
has  been  preying  on  some  vital  organ,  although  its  presence 
could  not  be  detected  duruig  life ;  and  this  termination  of 
the  milder  type  of  fever  rarely  happens  excepting  in  aged 
persons  whose  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  pre- 
vious diseases,  or  worn  out  by  the  various  causes  which  de- 
press and  exhaust  the  powers  of  life. 

With  an  occasional  exception  of  this  kind,  the  disease  in 
this  form  always  terminates  &vourably;  and  the  first  indi- 
cation of  returning  health  is  remarkably  uniform:  it  is 
almost  always  marked  by  longer  and  more  tranquil  sleep. 
Instead  of  that  restlessness  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
fever,  and  which  forms  the  most  distressing  part  of  if,  the 
patient  is  observed  to  lie  more  still,  and  on  waking  for  the 
flist  time  from  an  undisturbed  slumber,  he  often  sponta- 
neously says  that  he  feels  better.  Better  he  may  feel,  for 
his  febrile  uneasiness  is  gone ;  the  load  that  oppressed  him 
is  shaken  off;  he  is  a  new  being.  The  pain  of  the  head  and 
of  the  limbs  is  so  much  diminished,  that  often  he  cannot 
help  expressing  his  thankfulness  at  the  change.  The 
oountenance  becomes  more  animated ;  its  natural  expression 
returns ;  the  tongue  begins  to  clean,  and  after  this  state  of 
the  system  has  continued  for  two  or  three  days  the  appetite 
returns.  While  these  fovourable  changes  are  going  on  the 
puUe  usually  sinks  about  ten  beats  below  its  highest  point 
at  the  height  of  the  fever;  it  is  not  uncommon  however  for 
It  to  remain  quick  during  the  entire  period  of  convalescence ; 
and  for  some  considerable  time  it  is  easily  excited  on  any 
movement  of  the  body,  or  any  emotion  of  mind.  In  some 
ca^es,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  attack  has  been  very  mild, 
it  sinks  considerably  below  the  natural  standard,  and  is 
intermittent,  a  sign  which  has  been  observed  to  be  attended 
with  a  sure  and  steady  convalescence.  In  the  mean  time 
(he  appetite  becomes  keener  than  natural;  the  strength 
t^Tadually  improves ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  is  re- 
stored to  his  usual  health  and  vigour. 

What  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  cor- 
relatively  affected  is,  in  these  the  mildest  cases,  we  do  not 
positively  know,  because  we  have  no  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing them,  their  fovourabje  termination  oeing  nearly  witnout 
exception.  But  the  more  oil  the  phenomena  are  considered 
m  their  entire  seriesi  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  in  the 


uniformity,  nay,  even  in  the  exdusiveness  of  their  sea^  as 
well  as  m  the  unchanging  sameness  of  their  effects,  the 
more  clear  the  evidence  wUl  appear  of  the  soundness  of  the 
induction,  that  the  condition  of  all  the  oi^ns  in  all  the 
t3rpes  of  fever  is  the  same  in  nature,  although  there  be  no 
two  cases  of  any  type  perfectly  the  same  either  in  the  de- 
gree of  the  affection  or  in  the  stage  of  the  morbid  process 
which  it  excites.  If  this  induction  be  really  just,  we  must 
conceive  that,  in  the  Synochus  Mitior,  while  the  morbid 
affection  of  the  organs  is  slight,  the  diseased  process  which 
it  sets  up  in  them  stops  before  it  oroduces  any  change  in 
their  structure. 

The  tmnsition  of  a  mild  case  of  fever  into  a  severe  one,  or 
the  progress  of  a  case  severe  from  the  commencement,  is 
accompanied  with  or  depends  tipon  certain  changes  that 
take  place  in  certain  organs.    These  changes  occur  with 
great  regularity ;  the  organs  in  which  they  take  place  are 
alwavs  the  same ;  and  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  de- 
noted are  uniform.  The  organs  affected  are  the  spinal  cord, 
the  brain,  the  membranes  of  both,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines. 
Other  organs  become  affected  in  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
but  these  are  the  organs  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
are  invariably  diseased,  and  which  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  seats  of  the  structural  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  regular  course  of  ftsver.    Accordingly  in  all  the 
severer  cases,  the  symptoms,  which  are  only  the  external 
indications  and  expressions  of  the  successive  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  internal  or^ns,  have  their  seat  either  in 
the  head,  in  the  thorax,  or  m  the  abdomen.    Mixed  and 
blended  as  these  symptoms  appear  in  the  different  cases 
which  the  practitioner .  is  actualiy  called  upon  to  treat,  they 
seem  so  complex  and  variable  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
arrangement :  when  analyzed,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  weir  simplicity  and  their  uniformity. 

Ptevious  to  the  changes  of  structure  that  take  place  in 
the  internal  organs,  it  is  probable  that  the  different  Huida 
undergo  changes  no  less  important  There  is  indeed  a 
controversy  whether  the  very  first  change  that  takes  place 
does  not  take  place  in  the  fluids,  and  more  especially  in  the 
blood.  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  a  morbid  change 
takes  place  in  the  blood  at  a  very  early  period  of  fever ; 
that  tnat  change  is  different  at  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  that  it  is  essentially  different  according  to  the  parti- 
cular type  of  fever,  and  that  it  is  always  great  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Without  entering  here  into 
the  controversy  whether  the  very  first  event  in  the  series  be 
a  morbid  change  in  the  blood,  it  is  manifest  that  this  fluid 
cannot  but  become  diseased  in  the  progress  of  fever,  be- 
cause all  the  processes  by  which  the  depuration  of  the 
blood  is  effected  are  disturbed,  and  consequently  matters 
which  it  is  the  ofiSce  of  these  depurating  organs  to  remove 
from  the  circulating  mass  accumulate  in  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself 
becomes  deranged,  and  that  the  natural  proportions  of  its 
essential  constituents  are  subverted.  Of  course,  in  a  state 
of  the  system  in  which  the  most  important  secreting  organs 
are  diseased,  and  in  which  the  fluid  that  afibrds  tlie  com- 
mon  materials  from  which  the  secretions  are  elaborated  it 
also  diseased,  the  secretions  themselves  must  necessarily 
become  vitiated. 

Fever  then  is  a  malady  in  which  disease  is  simultaneously 
established  in  the  most  important  organs  both  of  the  organic 
and  of  the  animal  lifb,  in  the  vital  fluid  which  nourishes 
and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  in  the  excretory  processes 
by  which  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  presen-ed,  and  in  the 
secreting  processes  by  which  all  the  different  tissues  and 
structures  of  the  body  are  formed.  That  it  should  be  always 
a  dangerous  disease  is  therefore  not  wonderful,  but  the  real 
extent  in  which  it  is  the  instrument  of  death  is  not  gene- 
rally known.  Taking  together  the  whole  class  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  including  me  ravages  committed  by  them  at 
all  seasons  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  estimated  that 
of  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  the  human  race  one  half  is 
always  produced  by  these  maladies. 

No  age  seems  to  be  actually  exempt  from  fever,  but  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  there  are  particular  periods  of  life 
when  the  human  constitution  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  Thus  horn  facts  obtained  ftom  the  records  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1825,  out  of  588  patients,  there  were  attacked  under  10 
years  of  age  42,  under  15  years  of  age  67,  under  20  years  of 
age  172,  under  25  years  of  age  133,  under  30  years  of  ago 
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II,  unitor  HA  ywirt  of  aB*  Qf^i  uniWr  40  yenri  of  ako  28,  un- 
Umi  AU  yuan  nf  ntfu  tu,  wUtln  fioiu  (ho  14(0  of  dd  to  H^,  tho 
tiiiitiUtv  muokiMl  vmioa  Aum  I  (o  i«  In  tli«  y«>ttr  IHJG,  out 
iil'n/rt  imliohU  lhi«rtf  w«ro  uttiicikiMl  uiuUr  10  yoAr»  of  ai;o 
'J/,  uikIiu  U  yimiA  of  iiKo  H7«  uiulor  io  yuam  uf  Ago  17U. 
uiiilm-  'J.)  >i>Hit  uf  AM«>  t-i>ii  uuilvr  ao  ytmra  of  Ago  lOi,  under 
«|.)  vontA  of  Alto  4(1,  uhtlor  40  yvAn  uf  Agt^  37,  uutlor  45  yvAn 
uf  AHi»  JH,  uimor  AO  yvAi^  of  A|t«  W  whUo  firoin  (ho  a^vi  of 
A,>  (u  H«^  iht*  lAi'tft«»(  humhor  AttAokoU  At  Any  iitiriod  iliH>anot 
«)^«mhhI  y  In  (ho  >OAr  tH'J7,  out  of  oxActly  tlio  miiuo  uum* 
toruf  (lAtiontA,  (i;n,  thoro  wt>ro  AttAokotl  undor  10  yoAmof 
M||o  )i\  nn«\«>r  Id  )0ArA  of  14(0  70.  undor  dO  yoan  of  a^  U3, 
Mudoi  v}^  >ivAk'«  of  n|^»  (A 4,  umlor  k)0  >ourH  of  A|:o  107,  und«r 
^.^  ^Ml^vfk  of  aco  ct.V  nndor  40  \%>ArA  of  a^v  50,  und«r  45  yoata 
of  Ago  UO,  unoor  50  >oAn  of  ako  \X  wUilo  fVoa\  tho  a(;<«  of 
A  A  (ik  H5  At  ono  |HMhMl  (hAt  of  60,  thoc^  ¥vro  Atti^cko<l  13, 
Uol  At  All  othor  t^Mik  iho  uuiuU^t^  Atluokotl  vroro  only  from 
«  \\y  4. 

'IW  AArao  n^sxTxU  im>m(«vi(AMy  >ho\v  x\\i\\  f^^xor,  tlmt 
^i^^nd  AM\  o(  of  U«Hi(h,  iN\vit0«  vm  lU  ia\A|;x«  ui  a  rAt(o  which 
h(«Mdil>  Ami  uiulvmul)  iooi\>Aft^  A«  iW  A^o  i^*  it»  \icuin 
aU\ao\h>»  Tho  ovihhWovV  v4'  (hi>  U'udon  Ko>er  HK\»)ut«l 
I^H^  (ho  loo  \tsii>  |M\s>o\lu\|{  ISsU.  AU  olx>vr\A(4xm  iucUuhu); 
lUviiU  i\\^^>  |Mth>*u»  A()\vUsl\>)(U  fo>vr»  hAxiU);  Kvn  *ub- 
Uidio^t  (\»  Mix  KioU*>\*o,  ht*  (\*ou%l  Auiojij:  other  curwus  And 

|\*v\sSS^  )«iAaxUU  U»  Iv  Aiuokxsl  \^;»h  ih.-v  d.MMM."  bc;\uvi\ 
iW  AfcLN'*  v^i  »^  A0>1  t>N  v>t'  lh\>**  (h<iv  >kv*ui\l  vUo  >^c«^ ;  *n,l  oX' 

l>Aia;N^     .     (K<<^  W\HiM  dio    U.4^4 

l^»VK(Ai  ,  »  .  I  VI 

s<*  AUvl   4>  »  .  .  iL!*>t»k 

4»  A>Kt  .W  ^  ♦  ,  .tl^^'M 

.V  *  nI  >>  ^  ^  ^  4«^v*V»Ct 


rondorod  •xtremoly  stifling;  that  a  great  canal  po8M*« 
through  tho  miiUt  of  the  city,  which  at  the  overflowing  of  the 
tide  (Ute  river)  is  filled  with  water;  that  on  the  deereaM*  of 
tho  river  this  ounal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  pci'i)!'' 
throw  into  it  all  manner  of  fllth,  carrion,  offal,  and  so  on :  that 
the  lionch  which  arises  from  this,  and  the  mud  together.  1% 
intolerably  oflfiMuive;  and  ^hat  from  this  sourc*  the  pla^.ie 
constantly  springing  up  etcry  year,  preys  upon  the  ic ha- 
bitants, and  is  stopvod  only  by  the  return  of  the  Nile,  tl  o 
overflowing  of  whicn  wa^es  away  tliis  load  of  filth ;  that  .n 
Ethiopia  the  swanus  of  locusts  are  so  prodigious  tlxat  :I  »t 
sometimes  cause  a  famine  by  dc\iounng  the  fruits  of  ::.-.* 
oarth,  and  when  they  die  create  a  pe&tilence  by  t^  p  ^ 
fliction  of  tlieir  bodies ;  that  this  putrefaction  is  rea:.> 
oreascd  by  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which,  c«r^ :: 
sultxy  heals  of  July  and  August,  is  oAcn  eicnft^ve ; 
tlio  cflluvia  which  arise  from  this  immense  ^.sr.t.'* 
putref>ing  animal  substance,  combined  with  00  "••  -^   '" 
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(kn»ju  '!>*»*«  Vc  >^^  JM^  .hs.    /»%  ♦ivor  ijv>«-    Ji.uo  ,n5*  jl'^xv.'^ 
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and  moi>tua\  cvnitmually  evncrate  the  placv>e  ^ 
trusot  form  :  and  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  wcr«  *5  ?«■-_• 
^ow  muoh  tho  put  refaction  uf  dead   antTra!*  rcT 
to«urd>  brvcxl.ng  the  pla^e«  that  tLey  »ocvL.-p«d  '-li 
lb;*  fv.vr  the  >crvi.'t^  u  did  in  devourm^  gnsi*  2.izi_r.'« 
*«»r^vuts  wluoh,   they   observod,  icjvirtd  It 
¥lu  u  dvNid  as  u.u.*h  as  by  iheu"  bite  «Len  al-ve. 

Noth::;;;  o.\n  U?  morv  striking  than  ll*  c: 
b^  l^ruvle,  ai;d  wl.ivh  dallv  vvcurreii  to  b.i=^  ^l  isis  -  - 
;;.  a  ci'  tV\  er   oi^  ^  ,».ti  ly  t\  ph .  .d  •  1  xx-rL i^  ' '      -  - 
a:uJux  o:  lua:  dav .  jail  and  bo>:  :al  fe^r.;  az.  i    c  *:if  ?« 
inii >.;..»«  v^'  luuruiirtcai  auJ  ivniiKe- :  -i*:  •"!••  -  :  . 

>».;a  aixl^r.an:  >*':v*<  ,c  n:  ctii^fi  lj:zb»  w^r-  -rr 

'^xT.  cc«licucxtr  >•.  '\  a  f«.w  c-i  ?•— rh. 
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iv^vcvwir  ,x  ;.%!i    •  :ri»:.^  u;^    r^'-i : . .-.  ^  '...&  ,^_^     , 
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81,  under  S5  yean  of  age  29,  under  40  yean  of  age  28,  un- 
der 60  yoara  of  age  10,  while  from  the  age  of  55  to  85,  the 
number  attacked  varies  from  1  to  2.  In  the  year  182C,  out 
of  676  patients  then  were  attacked  under  10  yean  of  age 
27,  under  15  years  of  age  87,  under  20  yean  of  age  170, 
under  25  years  of  age  143,  under  30  yean  of  age  102,  under 
35  yean  of  age  46,  under  40  yean  of  age  37,  under  45  yean 
of  age  28,  under  50  years  of  age  13,  while  from  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  Uie  larsest  number  attacked  at  any  period  does  not 
exceed  5.  In  tne  year  1827,  out  of  exactly  tho  same  num- 
ber of  patients,  676,  there  were  attacked  under  10  yean  of 
age  25,  under  15  years  of  age  70,  under  20  yean  of  age  163, 
under  25  yean  of  age  164,  under  30  yean  of  age  107,  under 
35  yean  of  age  35,  under  40  yean  of  age  50,  under  45  yean 
of  age  20,  under  50  yean  of  age  13,  while  from  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  at  one  period  that  of  60,  there  were  attacked  13, 
but  at  all  other  ages  the  numbers  attacked  were  only  from 
2  to  4. 

The  same  records  incontestably  show  that  fever,  that 
grand  agent  of  death,  carries  on  its  ravages  in  a  ratio  which 
steadily  and  uniformly  increases  as  the  age  of  its  victim 
advances.  The  experience  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
for  the  ten  yean  preceding  1834,  an  observation  including 
nearly  6000  patients  affected  with  fever,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Finlaison,  he  found,  among  other  curious  and 
instructive  results,  that  the  mortality  of  fever  resolves  itself 
into  the  following  remarkable  progression.  Thus,  suppose 
100,000  patients  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16,  of  these  there  would  die  8266 ;  and  of 
■u  equal  number  between — 

15  and  26    .    there  would  die  11,494 

25  and  36     ....  17,071 

35  and  46         .         .         .  21,960 

45  and  56  .         •         .  30,493 

55  and  66  .         .  .  40,708 

65  and  upwards        •         •  44,643 

Thus  the  risk  of  life  from  this  malady  is  twice  as  great  at 
the  age  of  31  as  it  is  at  1 1.  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as  great 
at  41  as  it  is  at  21.  It  is  five  times  as  great  at  61  as  it  is  at 
11,  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  above  65  as  it  is  at  21. 

It  appean  further  that  sex  produces  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference m  regard  to  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1825  the  total  number  attacked  was — of  males  289 ; 
females  299.  In  the  year  1826— males  325;  females  351.  In 
1827 — ^males  337 ;  females  339.  But  while  the  female  is  the 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease,  she  appean  to  be  capable 
of  resistmff  it  better  than  the  male.  Thus,  in  1 825,  out  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  104,  there  died— -males  53 ,  females 
51.  In  1826,  out  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  1 10,  there 
died— males  56:  females  54.  In  1827,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  86,  there  died — males  48 ;  females  38. 

The  causes  of  continued  fever  are  ascertained  with  toler- 
able exactness.  The  exciting  cause  of  continued  fever  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  given.  [Ague.]  What 
modifications  of  the  poison,  or  of  the  constitution,  cause 
the  same  noxious  agent  to  produce  at  one  time  ague,  at 
another  typhus,  at  one  time  yellow  fever,  at  another  plague^ 
and  at  another  sciatica  or  tooth-ache,  are  not  yet  well  esta- 
blished; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  intermittent 
and  remittent  feven  are  dependent  cliiefly  on  a  vegetable 
poison,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  fevers  have 
their  ^ouree  chiefly  in  a  poison  of  animal  origin. 

Without  doubt,  a  febnle  poison  purely  or  animal  origin, 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentntion,  womd  kill  instantane- 
ously ;  and  when  not  intense  enough  to  strike  with  instan- 
taneoiis  death,  it  would  produce  a  continued  fever  with  the 
typhoid  charaoten  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  perfection.  And  this  appean  to  afford  tho 
true  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  plague.  The  more  closely 
the  localities  are  exanuned  of  every  situation  in  which  the 
plague  prevails,  the  more  abundant  the  sources  of  putrefy- 
mg  animal  matter  will  appear,  and  the  more  manifest  it 
will  become,  not  only  that  such  matter  must  be  present, 
but  that  it  must  abound. 

In  assigning  tho  reason  why  Grand  Cairo,  in  Eg}*pt,  ts 
the  birth-place  and  the  ond\e  of  \ha  plague.  Mead  states 
that  this  city  is  crowded  with  vast  uumbcn  of  inhabitants 
who  live  not  only  poorly  but  nastily ;  that  the  strecU  are 
narrow  and  close ;  that  the  city  itself  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  keeps  off  the  winds 
that  might  refresh  the  air ;  that  consequently  the  heat  is 


rendered  extremely  stifling;  that  a  great  canal  paa«M 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  whicli  at  the  overflowing  of  the 
tide  (the  river)  is  filled  with  water ;  that  on  the  decrex^e  •  f 
tho  river  this  canal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the  people 
throw  into  it  all  manner  of  filth,  carrion,  offal,  and  so  on ;  tnat 
the  stench  which  ainses  from  this,  and  the  mud  together,  i% 
intolerably  offensive ;  and  that  from  this  source  the  plague 
constantly  springing  up  etcry  year,  preys  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, and  is  stopped  only  by  the  return  of  the  Nile,  the 
overflowing  of  whicn  washes  away  this  load  of  filth ;  that  in 
Ethiopia  the  swarms  of  locusts  are  so  prodigious  that  they 
sometimes  cause  a  famine  by  devouring  the  fruits  of  the 
oarth,  and  when  Ihey  die  create  a  pestilence  by  the  putrc- 
fhction  of  tlieir  bodies ;  that  this  putrefaction  is  rreatly  in- 
creased  by  the  dampness  of  the  dimato,  which,  ouring  the 
sultry  heats  of  July  and  August,  is  often  excessive  ^  that 
the  cflluvia  which  arise  from  this  immense  quantity  of 
putrefying  animal  substance,  combined  with  so  much  neat 
and  moisture,  continually  generate  the  plague  in  its  in- 
tensest  form ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  were  so  sensibU^ 
*how  much  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animals  contrit>utc-(l 
towards  breeding  the  plagjue,  that  they  wonhipped  the  bud 
Ibis  for  the  services  it  did  in  devouring  great  numbers  of 
serpents,  which,  they  observed,  iigured  by  their  stenrh 
when  dead  as  much  as  by  their  bite  when  alive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  cases  recordetl 
by  Pringle,  and  which  daily  occurred  to  him,  of  the  prodtr- 
tion  of  fever  cxquisitelv  typhoid  (according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day,  jail  and  hospital  fever,)  and  of  the  sudden 
transition  of  intermittent  ana  remittent  into  the  continm^rl 
and  typhoid  type,  from  the  presence  of  a  poison  dearh  and 
certainly  of  animal  origin.  Whenever  wounded  soldiers 
with  malignant  sores  or  mortified  limbs  were  crowded  toge- 
ther, or  whenever  oulv  a  few  of  such  diseased  persons  m  vtv 
placed  in  a  room  with  the  sick  from  other  diseases,  ^itU 
those  labouring  under  intermittent  and  remittent,  &r  ex- 
ample, a  severe  and  mortal  typhus  immediately  arose ;  nay. 
whenever  men  previously  in  a  state  of  souna  health  wvic 
too  much  crowded  together  for  any  considerable  tmie, 
typhus  (jail  or  hospital  fever)  was  sure  to  be  produced.  Tlie 
instances  of  such  occurrences  that  ore  detailed  are  iw 
numerous  to  be  cited,  but  they  are  so  clearly  stated  and  su 
striking  that  they  ought  to  be  consulted  by  whoever  t& 
desirous  of  clearly  tracing  the  operation  of  this  great  cause 
of  fever. 

But  by  far  the  most  notent  febrile  poison  derived  frt>m  an 
animal  origin  is  tliat  which  is  formed  by  exhalations  gi\eu 
off  from  the  living  bodies  of  those  who  are  afiecte<l  Huh 
fever,  especially  when  such  exhalations  are  pent  up  in  a 
close  and  confined  apartment.  The  room  of  a  fever  patieitt, 
in  a  small  and  heated  apartment  in  London,  with  no  pi  r- 
llation  of  fresh  air,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  a  stagnant  pK>l 
in  Ethiopia  full  of  the  bodies  of  dead  locusts.  The  \^is*  >n 
p;eneratea  in  both  cases  is,  the  same,  tho  difference  is  mcrvlv 
in  the  degree  of  its  potency.  Nature  with  her  buriuu!; 
sun,  her  stilled  and  pent-up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  tt^cm- 
ing  manh,  manufactures  plague  on  a  laree  and  fearful 
scale.  Poverty  in  her  hut,  covered  with  her  rags,  sur- 
rounded with  her  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might  to  keep 
out  the  pure  air  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitates  naturu 
but  too  successfully ;  the  process  and  the  product  arc  tlie 
same,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  magnitude  of  the  re:»ult. 
Penury  and  ignorance  can  thus  at  any  time,  and  in  aiu 
place,  create  a  mortal  plague:  and  of  this  no  one  Iios  v\vt 
doubted.  Of  the  power  of  the  living  body,  even  when  m 
sound  health,  much  more  when  in  olsease,  and  above  all 
when  that  disease  is  fever,  to  produce  a  poibon  capohlc  cf 
generating  fever,  no  one  disputes,  and  the  fact  has  never 
been  called  in  (question.  Thus  far  the  agreement  amon^ 
all  medical  men  of  all  sects  and  of  all  ages  is  perfect' 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  true  nature  of  those  poi- 
sonous exhalations  has  been  demonstrated  by  direct  cxi^e^ 
riment.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  quantity  of  the  air  in 
which  these  exhalations  are  diffused  be  collected,  the  vapuur 
can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  other  agents,  and  a  residuum 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  be  obtained  which  is  found  to 
be  highly  putrescent,  constituting  a  deadly  poison.  A  mi- 
nute quantity  of  this  concentrated  poison  applied  to  an 
animal  previously  in  sound  health  destroys  life  with  tlic 
most  intense  svmptoms  of  malignant  fe\er.  If,  fitr  example, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid  containing  this  highly  putnd 
matter  be  injected  into  tlie  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  aniiiioJ 
is  seized  with  acute  fever,  the  action  of  tho  heart  ia  ioordi- 
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the  interstices  of  a  membrsnoos  net-work;  innselea  aie 
composed  of  muscular  substance  deposited  in  the  interstices 
of  a  membranous  net- work ;  bones  arc  composed  of  earthy 
particles  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  a  membranous  net- 
work. The  threads  of  which  this  membranous  net-work  is 
composed  preserve  their  fibrous  arrangement  when  built 
up  into  complex  structures.  Hence,  perfectly  formed  mem- 
branes, nerves,  muscles,  and  bones,  present  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, often  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  always  manifbst  in 
the  analysis  of  these  organs.  The  larger  fibres  of  which 
some  of  these  organs,  nerve  and  muscle  for  example,  are 
obviously  formed,  consist  of  smaller  fibres,  and  these  of  still 
smaller  fibres,  until  we  come  at  length  to  a  primitive  fibre  of 
extreme  minuteness.  Professor  Ehrenberg  states  that  there 
are  nervous  fibres  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diameters,  and  others  which 
can  only  be  brought  into  view  by  a  magnifying  power  of  800 
diameters ;  and  the  primitive  muscular  fibres  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  still  more  minute. 

But  though  membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones  are 
composed  of  fibres,  and  present  a  manifestly  fibrous  struc- 
ture, yet  there  is  one  particular  tissue  which  is  called  fi- 
brous by  way  of  eminence;  a  bad  name  for  it  certainly,  but 
still  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  extensively  in  use  among 
anatomists  that  it  is  difllcult  to  change  it.  The  tissue 
specially  called  fibrous  consists  of  the  membrane  that  covers 
the  bones  and  cartilages  (the  periosteum  and  perichon- 
drium) ;  the  membrane  that  is  spread  over  or  that  forms 
a  part  of  certain  mucles,  constitutmg  the  muscular  aponeu- 
roses or  fascisD ;  the  membrane  that  forms  the  sheaths  in 
which  tendons  are  included ;  the  outer  membrane  that  en- 
velopes the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (the  dura  mater  and  its 
coutmuation  down  the  spinal  canal) ;  the  firm  membrane 
in  which  the  more  delicate  muscles  and  the  humours  of  the 
eye  are  contained  (the  tunica  sclerotica) ;  the  outer  mem- 
brane forming  the  bag  that  contains  the  heart  (the  pericar- 
dium) ;  the  membranes  by  which  the  bones  in  general  are 
tied  together  and  the  joints  in  particular  are  secured,  called 
ligaments ;  and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  muscles  ter- 
minate and  which  form  their  movable  extremities,  termed 
tendons.  Though  these  substances  are  extensively  diffused 
through  the  body,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  each 
other,  yet  they  are  closely  connected  together,  and  form  a 
peculiar  system.  The  firm  and  resisting  threads  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  these  different  organs  are  composed  of 
condensed  cellular  tissue.  The  peculiar  animal  substance  of 
which  they  consist  is  coagulated  albumen  and  gelatine,  in- 
termixed with  a  small  quantity  of  mucous  and  saline  matter. 

All  the  proper  fibrous  organs  possess,  in  the  language  of 
anatomists,  a  low  organization ;  that  is,  they  receive  but  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  their  blood-ves- 
sels are  so  minute  in  size,  that  they  are  generally  incapa- 
ble of  admitting  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  They  receive 
few  nerves,  and  these  are  so  small  that  some  anatomists 
have  doubted  whether  they  are  supplied  with  any  ner>'e3 
at  all ;  but  their  sensibility  in  certain  states  of  disease  proves 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  destitute  of  sentient  ner\'es. 
In  like  manner,  few  absorbents  can  be  traced  to  them; 
yet  the  ravages  of  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
the  sloughing  of  tendons,  and  the  destruction  of  the  perios- 
teum by  the  pressure  of  aneurism,  abundantly  testify  that 
they  are  supplied  with  absorbent  vessels.  But  the  office  of 
all  the  fibrous  organs  is  mechanical ;  they  are  adapted 
either  to  contain,  support,  and  defend  more  delicate  organs, 
or  they  constitute)  strong  and  unyielding  bands  which  tie 
joints  firmly  together.  A  high  degree  of  organization,  great 
vascularity,  great  t^ensibility,  would  havo  disqualified  them 
for  their  office.  Wliat  they  principally  need  is  a  power  of 
cohesion  sutficient  to  enable  them  to  resist  rupture,  and  to 
sustain  the  opposing  shocks  to  which  the  joints  are  exposed  in 
the  violent  movements  of  the  body;  the  less  sensibility  they 
have  the  better,  and  accordingly  they  are  so  organized  that 
while  their  physical  properties  render  them  by  far  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  they  are  endowed  only 
nith  just  a  sufficient  degree  of  vitality  to  constitute  them 
integrant  parts  of  the  living  system. 

(G I  si\ng,eT*s  General  Aftalomy ;  Cydopeedia  fff  Anatomy 
and  Physiolosy^  in  loc. ;  Philosfyphy  qf  Health,  vol.  i.) 

FIBRE,  VEGETABLE,  one  ot  the  most  elementary  forms 
of  vegetable  tissue.  It  consists  of  excessively  delicate  threads^ 
twisted  spirally  in  the  interior  of  a  cell  or  tube.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  fibre  is  solid  or  hollow,  its  tenuity  being 
such  as  to  baffle  all  microscopical  observers  who  have  yet 


examined  it  It  la  thia  eWmeatary  fibre  whicli«  bemg  (nmed 
spirally  round  a  lon^  delicate  tube  with  its  spires  in  con- 
tact, finma  the  elastus  apiral  vessel.  It  occurs  in  the  in- 
terior of  common  cella,  when  its  turns  cross  each  other  and 
produce  a  netted  appearance.  It  is  fireauent  in  the  cellular 
tiaaue  which  forma  the  Uning  of  an  anther,  and  is  suppoiic*! 
to  have  some  oonneotion  with  the  opening  of  that  organ. 
In  its  naked  states  nncombined  with  membrane,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  very  rare^  On  the  aurface  of  some  seeds,  a« 
CJoUomia  linearis,  it  has  been  observed  in  this  condition  in 
great  abundance,  in  the  form  of  apiral  threads  of  a  highly 
elastic  nature.  It  ia  also  reported  to  appear  in  aeronil  mi* 
nute  fungi,  but  this  ia  a  point  that  requires  confiimation. 

Vegetable  fibre  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  woody 
fibre  of  planta,  which  consists  of  tough  straight  tubes  eilber 
single  or  adhering  in  bundles.  Of  thiB»  which  forma  the 
thread  of  hemp,  flax,  and  the  like,  some  account  ia  given 
her^fter.    [Woody  TiaauK.] 

FIBRIN  (coagulable  lymph,  gluten),  an  annnal  proxi- 
mate principle  consisting  of  tne  portion  of  the  coagulum  of 
the  blood  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  red  par- 
ticles [Blood],  and  forming  the  basis  of  muscle.  The  fibrin 
of  the  blood  is  best  obtained  by  what  is  called  whipping  the 
blood,  that  is,  by  rapidly  stirring  a  quantity  of  fresh  drawn 
blood  with  a  apoon  or  a  piece  of  slick.  During  this  process 
the  blood  coagulates  and  the  eoa^um  a&erea  to  \\w 
spoon  or  stick.  The  red  particles  which  are  mixed  with  this 
coagulum  may  be  removed  by  washing  it  in  large  and  re- 
peated portions  of  water;  the  substance  that  remains  is 
fibrin  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity. 

During  the  state  of  lifb  the  fibrin  is  contained  in  solution 
in  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Pm- 
fessor  Miiller  obtained  fibrin  in  a  state  of  purity  from  froq\ 
blood  by  openingone  of  its  large  arteries,  or  by  laying  bare 
and  incising  the  neart  itself.  Tnis  blood  being  received  into 
a  watch-glass  and  the  process  of  coagulation  watched,  it  wa^^ 
observed  that  previously  to  the  complete  coagulation  of  tho 
blood  there  formed  a  small  colourless  coagulum  clear  as 
water.  '  Having  brought  a  drop  of  pure  blood,*  says  Miiller. 
'  under  the  microscope,  and  dilutea  it  with  serum,  so  that 
the  blood  corpuscles  lay  completely  scattered  about  and 
separated  from  each  other,  I  observed  that  in  the  intenil 
between  the  blood-corpuscles  a  coagulum  of  previously  duv- 
solved  matter  was  produced,  by  which  the  whole  sepan&tcd 
blood-globules  were  connected  together.  I  was  then  able  lo 
remove  at  the  same  time  all  the  blood-corpuscles  notwith- 
standing their  wide  distribution  and  the  size  of  tho  inter- 
vals between  them,  by  raising  with  a  needle  the  fibrous 
coagulum  occupying  the  intervening  spaces.  As  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  frog  are  rendered  oy  a  microscope  uncom- 
monly large,  this  observation  admits  of  the  greatest  duiiinrt- 
ness,  and  allows  no  ambiguity  to  remain  on  the  subject. 
There  is  still  however  an  easier  and  more  convincing  rn**- 
thod  of  proving  that  fibrin  is  dissolved  in  frog's  blood.  Ai 
I  showed  fh)m  experiment  that  the  blootl-corpuscles  of  iho 
frog  are  about  four  times  larger  than  the  blood-corpUM^t-* 
of  men  and  mammalia,  I  concluded  that  perhaps  the  filtc-r 
would  keep  them  back,  while  it  allowed  tho  corpu«clos  •  ! 
men  and  mammalia  to  pass.  Tltis  is  tlie  case.  The  ex{*en- 
ment  may  be  made  on  a  small  scale  with  tne  blood  «.f  ^ 
frog  alone ;  a  small  glass  fUnnel  and  a  filter  of  common 
white  filterine-paper  or  thick  printing  paper  are  the  on  It 
requisites.  The  paper  must  previously  be  moist,  and  it  \s 
well,  to  add  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  the  fresh  bliKKi  ff 
the  fVog.  Tlie  liquid  which  flows  through  the  filler  K  .i»j 
almost  colourless  clear  serum  diluted  with  water,  n  it  h  j 
slight  tinge  of  red,  from  the  colouring  matter  di<> solved  b* 
the  water.  As  however  the  solution  of  the  colouring  ui.«  '*rr 
of  frog's  blood  by  water  requires  a  considerable  tiui«%  tt  •• 
filtered  fluid  can  scarcely  be  termed  reddi>h,  and  is  ^otxif 
times  quite  colourless.  If,  instead  of  water,  a  solututi)  •  .f 
sugar  iu  water  (one  part  of  sugar  to  200  or  more  of  ^.'.tt-ri 
be  employed,  no  colouring  matter  will  be  du-soked  dunn^ 
the  nitration,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is.  quite  oolourleae^  &'•  I 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  mixtmre.  If  the  fllttn, 
serum  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  no  trace  of  c%  r- 
puscles  can  be  detected.  In  this  clear  serum  in  the  rt>tir>« 
of  a  few  minutes  a  colourless  coagulum  is  formed,  so  c  nr 
and  transparent  that  it  is  not  even  detected  after  it»  fun:  \- 
tion  until  it  is  raised  out  of  the  fluid  with  a  needle.  It  frx- 
dually  thickens  and  becomes  whitish  and  fibrous;  it  tfur. 
assumes  gradually  the  appearance  of  the  coagulum  kC 
human  lymph.  In  this  way  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  ob* 
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broach  or  buekle  with  vhioh  their  vetts  were  otually 
Ihfttened.  It  is  derived  from  fig(K  'to  fix,'  and  the  meet 
antaent  form  of  the  word  ia  suppoaed  to  have  beeiiyte«6ii^ 
These  fastenings  were  made  in  very  great  variety,  both  as 
to  material  and  form,  and  were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
eng^ved  stones  or  gems.  Fibulee  of  gold  were  often  used 
as  presents.  The  most  common  were  made  of  brass  or  iron. 
Count  Caylus,  in  his  '  Recueil,'  pi.  110,  fig.  4,  has  eng[raved 
a  fibula  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  fastening;  to 
the  garment  and  a  key.  FUnda  was  a  term  likewise  applied 
by  the  antionts  to  the  iron  brace  or  band  used  for  joining 
or  fastening  beams,  mentioned  by  Casar  {JDe  BeUo  GalL, 
1.  iv.,  c.  1 7)  and  described  by  V itruvius  (1.  i.«  c.  5).  The 
pbtila  cMrurgica  was  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for 
drawing  the  lips  of  a  wound  together,  noticed  by  Pitisous, 
in  his  Lexicon,  p.  778,  who  also-  mentions  the  fibtdafym- 
noMticcL,  sive  theatralis,  *  quie  cantoribus  et  comcedis  mser- 
viebat,*  particularly  described  by  Celsus,  and  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  and  Martial.  This  was  a  ring  of 
light  workmanship. 

FIBULA'RIA.  [EcHiNiDJB,  vol.  ix.  pp.  260,  261.] 
FICE'DULA.  [Bkccafico.  vol.  iv.  p.  126 ;  Sylviadjb.] 
FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  in  Upper 
Lusatia  in  1762.  After  receiving  a  school  education,  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Wittem- 
berg.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Kant  and 
Pestalozzi ;  and  in  1 792  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
Versuch  einer  Critik  aller  Offerutarung  (Attempt  at  a 
Critique  of  all  Revelation),  on  account  of  which  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  Here  he  began  to 
promulgate  the  system  of  philosophy  which  is  known  under 
tfau  name  of  Wtsiemehq/Ulehre  (Doctrine  of  Science).  A 
treatise  on  Faith  and  Providence  which  he  wroto  at  Jena 
having  brought  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  irreligion,  he  re- 
tired to  Prussia,  and  after  living  for  some  time  at  Berlin, 
removed  to  Erlangen,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  with  leave  to  visit  Prussia  in  the  winter  time. 

The  character  of  Fichte  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  His '  Discourses  to  the  German  People*  during  the 
French  invasion  are  justly  valued,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died, 
as  he  always  lived,  for  a  good  cause.  During  his  residence 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1814,  he  urged  his  wife  to  visit  the 
sick  in  the  military  hospital  of  that  city ;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  caught  a  fever,  ftom  which  she  recovered,  but 
communicated  it  to  her  husband.  Fichte  died  at  Berlm  in 
1814,  leaving  a  son,  Immanuel  Hermann,  now  a  professor 
at  Bonn,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in 
Germany. 

Fichte's  WusemchaJUlekre  grew  out  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  of  whom  he  at  first  considered  himself  a  mere  dis- 
ciple. Kant  bad  dogmatically  assumed  the  school  logic  as 
the  foundation  of  his  system :  the  forms  of  propositions,  as 
affirmative,  negative,  &c.,  had  supplied  him  with  liis  table 
of  categories^  and  he  never  thought  that  any  one  would  ask 
for  the  origin  of  these  forms  themselves.  According  to  the 
system  of  Kant,  time  and  space  have  no  existence  exterior 
to  the  mind,  but  are  merely  the  forms  in  which  it  discerns 
objects,  and  which  only  abide  in  itself.  An  intuition  (or 
immediate  contemplation)  was  divided  into  matter  and 
form :  thus  in  a  red  surface,  the  mere  colour  red  was  called 
the  matter  of  the  intuition,  and  the  extension  its  form.  Tlie 
first  was  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  something  external 
to  ourselves;  the  latter  as  merely  dwelling  in  our  own 
minds.  This  was  Kant's  theory  of  sensation  iTrantcend- 
entale  jBithetik)  and  it  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.  These  laws  he  worked  out 
from  the  table  of  cate^ries,  which,  as  before  said,  was  con- 
structed from  the  logical  fbrm  of  propositions.  Tlius*  pro- 
positions are  divided  into  universal,  particular,  and  singu- 
lar. Hence  the  objects  of  propositions  considered  in  this 
light,  are  '  all,*  '  many,'  or  '  one,'  or  may  be  said  to  come 
under  the  categories  of '  totality,'  'multiplicity.'  and  *  unity.' 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  divisions  of  propositions  into 
affirmation,  negative,  and  infinite,  Kant  got  the  categories 
of '  reality,' '  ne||^tion,'  and  *  limitetion,'  and  from  the  divi- 
sion into  categorical,  hypothetical*  and  disjunctive,  the  cate- 
gories of  *  substance  and  accident' — *  cause  and  effect' — 
'  action  and  re-action.'  A  fburth  series  of  categories  ob- 
tained from  the  modal  division  are  *  necessity,' '  actuality,' 
'  possibility ;'  and  as  we  cannot  tliink  of  objects  at  all  except 
under  the  forms  expressed  by  these  propositions,  it  follows 
ttiat  all  objects  of  thought  must  come  under  the  cate<vories. 
From  this  Kant  concludes,  that  as  time  and  space  are  the  I 


frrms  of  our  intuition,  so  are  *  cause  and  effeet,'  &<*.  ilte 
forms  of  our  thought,  having  likewise  no  exi«tenoe  without 
our  own  minds;  and  that  when  we  say  the  law  of  causo 
and  effeet  is  a  law  of  nature,  no  more  is  conveyed  than 
that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  that  under  which  we  orv 
compelled  to  observe  nature,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
external  things  themselves.  Kant  compares  his  own  system 
to  that  of  Copernicus,  observine  that  the  latter  makes  iho 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  ana  that  he  in  the  aanae  man- 
ner puts  the  mind  in  the  centre,  and  makes  the  objects 
adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  of  the  mind,  instead  of  iho 
mind  following  the  laws  of  the  objects.  Hence,  aceorriin*; 
to  his  view,  we  are  altogether  without  knowledge  of  thtni^t 
in  themselves,  the  extended  fbrm  in  which  they  appear 
being  merely  in  our  own  mind,  and  likewise  the  laws  by 
which  we  suppose  they  are  regulated.  We  merely  contcin- 
plato  various  phssnomena,  which  are  the  exponents  of 
things  we  cannot  know  anything  about,  and  to  which  theM: 
verv  ph»nomena  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance.^ 

Various  contemporaries  had  found  it  strange  that  t«(o 
regions  so  heterogeneous  as  those  of  mind  and  thing*,  m 
themselves  (cUnge  an  itch)  should  at  the  same  time  be  ^  • 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  the  latter  should 
aooommodato  themselves  to  all  the  forms  of  the  former : 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  taking  of  a  common  book  Jf 
logic,  assuming  all  its  dicia  as  self-evident  axioms,  8eem«'d 
rather  a  superficial  proceeding.  The  sceptical  advcmrics 
challenged  the  Kantists  to  prove  that  there  was  a  necet>.sar> 
connection  between  ihe/orm  and  the  maiier  of  knowlMt;**! 

Aroused  by  these  attacks,  Fichte,  as  a  disciple  of  Knnt. 
beean  to  inquire  what  was  the  absolute  form  of  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  lay  at  the  foundation  of  logi<*,  thi* 
mere  assumption  of  which,  as  a  self-evident  science,  did  n^t 
satisfy  him.  He  saw  that  all  loj^ic  depended  on  the  i)nip-.»> 
sitions  of  identity  and  contradiction.  '  A  is  A»'  and  '  Non- A 
is  not  A.*  He  then  asked  himself  what  is  meant  by  *  A  is  A  ; 
does  it  imply  that  A  exists  ?  No,  because  the  proposition  *  A 
contour  is  a  centaur'  is  a  true  one,  though  the  centaur  d'K^ 
not  exist  at  all.  *  A  is  A'  means  no  more  than '  If  A  is  gir*.:, 
it  is  A ;'  and  A  is  not  A,  provided  it  is  not  riven^f  *  Uivcu' 
implies  given  to  ecme  comciout  being;  and  hence  wc  fin  I 
that  the  truth  even  of  an  identical  proposition  depends  «ii 
the  being  of  an  I  or  Ego  {doi  Ich),  Toe  proposition  '  A  i« 
A'  is  converted  into  'Ego  is  Ego ;'  and  this  is  found  to  de- 
pend on  no  condition,  as  Ego  gives  itself,  and  its  vi*rv 
essence  consists  in  ito  giving  itself.  From  this  propo»i'i.»  > 
is  obtoined  the  category  of  reality :  reality  is  that  which  *^ 
given  to  the  Ego.  In  like  manner,  '  Non-A  is  not  A*  u 
converted  into  *  Non-Ego  w  not  Ego ;'  and  from  this  pn>|x>- 
sition  is  obtained  the  category  of  negation.  Then  a  ques- 
tion arises,  *  How  can  Ego  posit  Non-Ego?'  It  is  &«suin«  1 
as  an  axiom  that  every  thing  in  Ego  is  posited  by  it^-U . 
how  then  can  it  posit  a  Non-Ego,  wliich  seems  an  act  •.; 
self-destruction?  It  then  turns  out  that  Ego  posits  itscT, 
as  determined  b]^  Non-Ego.  An  undetermined  being  .« 
nothing ;  determination  implies  limitetion,  and  hence  Rt:  \ 
by  positing  itself  as  a  determined  being,  at  the  same  Uuw 
posits  Non-Ego.  The  Ego  is  conceived  at  first  as  an  untio 
peded  activity;  it  meets  with  a  shock  (ont/oM).  whi  i: 
causes  it  to  perform  an  act  of  reflection,  and  fVom  Uu^ 
moment  it  begins  to  construct  a  world  without  itself.  It 
feels  itself  confined  by  certain  sensations,  and  hence  imi 

S'nes  there  must  be  a  being  external  to  itself  support i-j 
ese  sensations.  At  the  same  time  the  verv  oonsciou^ii«:^-» 
of  oonfiuemeut  implies  a  consciousness  of  the  capabihtv  .r' 
freedom;  for  no  being  can  be  aware  of  a  curb  that  is'n  •: 
striving  against  it  Freedom  manifests  itself  in  the  po«t  r 
of  directing  the  attention  to  some  objeeto  to  the  exrlu^nTi 
of  others,  or  in  the  imagination  of  such  as  are  dIinci  t 
Thus  a  child  who  sees  ito  first  object  cannot  divert  itst  atten- 
tion from  that  object  and  think  of  another ;  it  is  oom|»ict«-iv 
curbed  by  the  present ;  while  a  person  who  has  seen  a  \«- 
riety  can  at  pleasure  call  forth  a  distant  object,  and  clothe  hi« 
mind's  eye  upon  those  immediately  before  him.  "Thu  l%  j 
stete  of  comparative  freedom.  It'  is  impossible,  in  th*^ 
Hmitod  space,  to  follow  the  Wissemchq/itiehre  through  a  \ 
its  ramifications;  but  what  is  given  above  will  serve  to  o.*r)- 
vey  an  idea  of  the  principle.  Fichto's  adversaries  acru^d 
him  of  Nihilism  and  Atheism,  and  seem  to  have  imagint-1 

*  It  n  not  to  bo  QnderaUjod  tbjit  tlM  ftbovt  U  Intraded  m  a  camftUu  «>  « 
of  Knnt't  ■yvtein.  Only  •*»  much  U  glrttn  «a  lo  tcaikr  Uw  acoonnt  *d  Fut-'m 
intellixible. 

i  iUutEU '  potilH'  ^  llM  piiiinr  traadiUloo,  Iwt « ftTHi*  it 
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be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  a  statute  by  a  fiction  of  law. 
The  law,  it  was  said,  would  also  make  fictions  in  order  to 
avoid  absurditj ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  said  in 
earnest. 

Blackstone  shows  (iiL  43)  by  what  manner  of  fiction  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  originally  held  pleas  of  all  personal 
actions — '  It  being  surmised  that  the  defendant  is  arrested 
for  a  supposed  trespass,  which  he  never  has  in  reality  com- 
mitted; and  being  thus  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  oouurt,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  him 
for  any  other  personal  iniury:  wnich  surmise,  of  being  in 
the  marshal's  custody,  tne  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to 
dispute.*  Such  liberty  of  disputing  the  fiction  would  clearly 
B^il  the  whole  business,  and  was  therefore  as  necessarily 
disallowed  as  the  fiction  was  allowed.  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  fiction  mentioned  by  Blackstone  (iii.  107),  by  which  a 
contract  made  at  sea  is  feigned  to  be  made  at  the  Royal 
Sxohange,  or  other  inland  place,  in  order  to  draw  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  suit  from  the  courts  of  Admiralty  to  those  of 
Westminster  Hall.  '  Such  fictions,*  as  Blackstone  remarks, 
'  are  adopted  and  encouraged  in  the  Roman  law :  a  son 
killed  in  battle  is  supposed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of 
his  parents ;  and  by  the  fiction  of  postliminium  and  the 
lex  Cornelia,  captives,  when  freed  from  bondage,  were  held 
to  have  never  been  prisoners ;  and  such  as  died  in  captivity 
were  supposed  to  have  died  in  their  own  country.' 

Fictions  in  law,  though  often  ridiculous  enough,  have 
generally  had  their  origin  in  some  defect  iii  the  existing 
laws  or  course  of  procedure,  and  have  pointed  out  in  what 
respects  the  judges  or  interpreters  of  law,  and,  as  we  may 
suppose,  general  opinion  also,  under  the  influence  of  which 
judges  must  to  some  extent  be,  have  felt  that  change  was 
necessary.  Many  fictions,  so  fiir  from  being  injurious, 
have  been  beneficial ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  they 
are  the  indications  of  a  rude  state  of  social  organization, 
and  must  gradually  disappear  with  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions  of  society ;  for  their  existence  supposes  a  defect 
which  it  is.  the  business  of  legislation  to  remedy. 

FICUS,  a  large  genus  of  Urtic^ceous  plants  having  the 
flowers,  both  males  and  females,  mixed  indiscriminately  on 
the  inside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so  concave  that 
its  edges  are  dr^wn  together  into  a  narrow  opening.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  common  eatable  fig,  the  receptacle  of 
Fieus  Carica,  which,  although  resembling  a  fruit  as  simple 
M  a  gooseberry,  is  in  fiict  a  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
minute  unisexual  flowers  growing  to  a  succulent  base ;  at 
its  apex  will  be  found  the  narrow  opening  where  the  edges 
of  the  receptacle  are  drawn  toj^fcther,  and  when  its  interior 
is  laid  bare,  the  flowers  are  seen  closely  packed  all  over  its 
8ur&ce,  divided  from  each  other  by  soft  colourless  bristle- 
like bracts  or  scales.  What  are  called  the  seeds  in  the  ripe 
fig  are  the  pericarps,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed. 
The  caljrx  is  variable  in  the  number  of  its  segments,  some- 
times having  only  3,  sometimes  7  or  8.  The  stamens  are 
solitary  in  many  species,  3  in  others,  and  5  in  some.  The 
pistil  consists  of  a  single  ovary  terminated  by  an  awl-shaped 
style,  ending  in  a  two-iobed  stigma. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ficus  is  very  considerable,  per- 
haps as  great  as  that  of  any  arborescent  genus.  They  are 
all  either  tropical  or  inhabitants  of  warm  countries.  Some 
are  small  plants  creeping  upon  the  surface  of  rocks  and 
walls,  or  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees  like  ivy ;  others  are 
among  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest.  All  travellers  in  the 
woods  of  South  America  speak  of  the  noble  aspect  of  the  fig 
trees  (meaning  species  of  Fious  not  of  the  cultivated  sort), 
of  their  gigantic  dimensions,  and  of  the  thick  delightful 
shade  oast  by  their  leafy  heads.  They  are  especially  remark- 
able Ibr  throwing  out  roots  from  their  branches,  which, 
after  they  have  reached  the  ground  and  established  them- 
selves there,  increase  rapidly  in  diameter,  produce  other 
branches,  and  thus  contribute  to  extend  an  individual  over 
a  considerable  space  of  ground.  Frazer  speaks  thus  of  what 
he  saw  of  their  habits  in  the  forests  at  Morcton  Bay  in  New 
Holland: — 'I  observed  several  species  of  Ficus  upwards 
of  160  feet  high,  enclosing  immense  iron-bark  trees,  on 
which  originally  th«  seeds  of  these  fig  trees  had  been 
deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated, 
and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and  rapacious  roots,  which 
adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the  iron  tree  had  followed  the 
course  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where,  once 
arrived,  their  progress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
roots  of  the  Ficus  then  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelop 
«i«4  iron-bark*  and  Mnd  out  at  the  same  time  such  gigantic 


branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  original  tree,  et 
a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  peeping  through  the  fl||p,  as  if 
itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  mtruder.  In  the  smguUr 
angles  or  walls,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  ai*e  formei 
by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  whiuli  I  observed  many 
16  feet  high,  their  is  room  enough  to  dine  half  ado/va 
persons.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  8ou«:^hl  by  Regent  birds  (iJ/ri- 
culus  chryaocephalus),  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp  pheasants 
(Cucultds  Phasianus),  and  the  spreading  and  majs^y  bout^hs 
support  a  number  of  superb  parasitical  plants.'  Rcinnardt 
assures  us  ('  Ueber  den  Charokter  der  Vegetation  auf  den 
Inseln  des  Indischen  Archipcis')  that  he  observed  on  the 
island  of  Semao  a  large  wood  whose  trunks  all  proceeded 
firom  one  single  stem  of  a  Ficus  Benjamina,  all  united  with 
each  other  by  their  branches  though  the  trunks  were  dis- 
tinct. The  well-known  Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyan  Tree,  is 
another  instance  of  this  peculiar  habit. 

The  species  abound  in  a  milky  juice  containing  caout* 
chouc,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  of 
this  substance  comes  from  Java  is  exclusively  procured  by 
tapping  different  species  of  Ficus.  The  best  known  on  the 
continent  of  India  is  yielded  by  Ficus  elastica. 

Although  the  fruit  of  Ficus  carica  and  some  others  ii 
eatable,  yet  the  whole  genus  abounds  in  an  acrid,  highly 
dangerous  principle,  diffused  among  the  milky  secretion. 
This  is  perceptible  even  in  the  common  fig,  whose  nuik 

Eroduces  a  burning  sensation  on  the  ton^e  and  thrfit; 
ut  when  the  fruit  of  that  species  is  ripe,  the  acridity  is  di - 
stroyed  by  the  chemical  elements  entering  into  new  rom- 
binations.  In  some  species  it  is  so  concentrated  that  tlK-y 
are  among  the  most  virulent  of  poisons.  Fictu  toricarui,  a 
Sumatra  species,  and  R  d€Pmona,  from  Tanjore,  derive  tl^eir 
names  from  this  circumstance,  in  which  many  more  equally 
participate. 

For  an  account  of  the  Hcus  carica  see  Fio ;  of  a  few 
others,  remarkable  for  their  interest,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
account. 

1.  Ficui  Indica,  the  Banyan  Tree,  is  a  native  of  most  parr< 
of  India,  both  on  the  islands  and  the  main  land.  Roxburgh 
states  that  it  is  found  in  its  greatest  perfection  and  beauty 
about  the  villages  on  the  skirts  of  tne  Circar  mountains. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  heart-shaped,  three-ribbed,  and  ent;«e ; 
when  young,  downy  on  both  sides ;  when  old,  much  smoot  her ; 
they  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four 
broad ;  at  the  top  of  the  lea&talk  on  the  uodei^ide  i«  a 
broad,  smooth,  greasy-looking  gland.  'The  figs  when  njv> 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  downy,  an'l 
about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  middle-sized  red  cherry,  llic 
wood  is  light,  white,  porous,  and  of  no  value.  Brahmins 
use  the  leaves  as  plates  to  eat  off;  birdlime  is  manufa4> 
tured  from  the  tenacious  milky  juice.  If  the  seeds  drop  .n 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  Tree  (BorassusflalH-Kt- 
formis\  the  roots  grow  downwards,  embracing  the  IrutiL 
in  their  descent ;  by  degrees  they  envelop  every  part  ex- 
cept the  top,  whence  in  very  old  specimens  the  leaves  an 4 
head  of  the  Palmyra  are  seen  emerging  from  the  trunk  of 
the  Banyan  Tree  as  if  they  grew  from  it  The  Hindoos  re- 
gard such  cases  with  reverence,  and  call  them  a  holy  nur- 
riage  instituted  by  Providence.  The  Banyan  Tree,  covering 
with  its  trunks  a  sufficient  space  to  shelter  a  regiment  •  t 
cavalry,  and  used  as  a  natural  canopy  for  great  puM.c 
meetings,  has  been  so  often  described  by  writers  on  India  u« 
to  have  become  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  branches  sprcid 
to  a  great  extent,  dropping  their  roots  here  and  there,  wbic  \\ 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground  rapidly  increase  in  i^uc 
till  they  become  as  large  as  and  similar  to  the  parent  trunk, 
by  which  means  the  quantity  of  ground  they  cover  is  almost 
incredible.  Roxburgh  t^ays  that  he  has  seen  such  trees  U  11 
five  hmidred  yards  round  the  circumference  of  the  brancht-s^ 
and  a  hundred  feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  m<>re 
than  twenty-five  feet  to  the  branches,  and  ei^ht  or  nine  fe«i 
in  diameter.    An  excellent  account  of  such  a  tree  will  be 


iv.  310.    It  is  called  Vuta  in  Sanscrit,  Bur  or  But  in  Ber. 
gdlt,  Bagha  in  Cingalese. 

2.  Ficus  elastica^  the  Indian  Caoutchouc  tree,  is  now  a 
common  tree  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country.  It  has  Iarj;i\ 
shining,  oval,  pointed,  thick  leaves,  small  axillary  un«..u- 
able  fruits  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  long  pink  or  ivd  t^j. 
minal  buds  composed  of  the  stipules  rolled  together.  I'txA 
species  inhabits  the  Pundua-and  the  Juntipoor  mountaiius 
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family  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
before  that  time  ceased  to  bo  connected  with  the  military 
service ;  for  from  the  '  Ancodotes  of  the  Howard  Family/ 
wc  learn  that  while  another  person  held  the  post  of  earl- 
marshal,  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  Lord  Brooke  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VII.  to  be  marshal  of  tlic  army. 

The  title  of  Mar^chal  de  France  appears  to  hare  become 
a  military  dignity  in  that  courftry  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus ;  and,  according  to  PSre  Daniel,  the  first  person- 
who  held  it  was  Henry  Clement,  the  coromandor  of  the 
French  army  at  the  conquest  of  Anjou  in  1 204.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  Mar6chal  de  France,  but,  in  1270,  when 
the  king.  Saint  Louis,  went  on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  a 
second  was  appointed.  Francis  I.  added  a  third ;  and  the 
number  has  since  been  greatly  increased. 

The  mar^chaux  de  camp,  in  the  old  French  service,  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the  encampment  and 
providing  subsistence  for  the  troops;  and  in  action  they 
nad  the  command  of  the  wings  or  of  the  reserve  of  an  army 
under  the  gcneral-in-chief.  From  the  title  borne  by  this 
class  of  geneml  otlicers  is  derived  that  of  fbld-marschall  in 
the  German  armies ;  and  from  the  latter  title  has  arisen 
that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  British  service. 

The  number  of  British  field-marshals  is  at  present  four 
—  the  dukes  of  Wellington  and  Cambridge,  and  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Hanover. 

FIELDING,  HENRY,  born  April  22,  1707,  was  the 
son  of  General  Edmund  Fielding,  a  descendant  of  the  earls 
of  Denbigh.  He  was  nearly  connected  with  the  ducal 
family  of  Kingston,  and  thereby  with  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu. Being  designed  for  the  bar,  he  was  removed  from 
Eton  to  the  university  of  Loyden,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  with  application  ;  but  owing  to  the  limited  nature 
of  his  finances,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  London, 
where  he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation  of  the  metropolis. 
His  first  resource  as  a  means  of  support  was  writing  for 
the  stage ;  and  between  1 727  and  1 736  lie  produced  eighteen 
comedies  and  farces,  none  of  which  are  now  known  or  read, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three.  This  want  of  success 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  careless  haste  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  written ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  failure  on  record,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  novelist  which  render 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  become  an  admired  ploiy- 
wright. 

About  the  year  1736  Fielding  married.  His  wife's  por- 
tion and  a  small  estate,  inherited,  as  is  supposed,  from  his 
mother,  enabled  him  to  retire  from  London ;  but  his  habi- 
tuol  extravagance  again  brought  him  into  difficulties,  and 
after  three  years  he  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  his  fortune  at  the  bar.  At  the  usual 
time  he  was  called ;  but  gout,  the  consequence  of  his  earlv 
dissipation,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  practise  with 
regularity  sufficient  to  insure  success.  During  the  intcr\'al 
which  preceded  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  supported  his  family 
by  pamphlets  and  essays  on  the  passing  occurrences  of  the 
day ;  and  at  this  time  two  events  happened  which  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  whole  of  his  remaining  career:  tlie  death 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  Richardson's  novel  of  •  Pamela,*  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  an  employment  which  he 
found  preferable  to  the  study  of  law.     He  now  wrote  what 

Erofessed  to  be  the  counterpart  of  *  Pamela,'  the  history  of 
er  brother,  'Joseph  Andrea's,'  who  undergoes  a  variety  of 
trials  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  make  Pamela's  career 
so  interesting.  The  whole  book  is  intended  as  a  satire  on 
'  Pamela  ;*  but  the  author  visibly  warms  with  his  subject, 
and  draws  characters  which  perhaps  none  but  he  could  have 
drawn  in  any  case,  and  not  even  he  himself  had  he  kept 
his  primary  object  distinctly  in  view. 

llie  character  of  Parson  Adams  has  been  applauded  and 
fippreciatcd  so  often  that  it  would  be  vain  to  say  anything 
in  its  praise  ;  Nichols  (*  Literary  Anecdotes,^  iii.,  371) 
informs  us,  that  it  was  taken  from  a  clergyman  named 
Young,  and  indeed  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  peou- 
lia^  a  character  should  have  been  the  work  of  imagination, 
ibr  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  novelist  as  to 
draw  singularity  without  allowing  it  to  lapse  into  improba- 
bility and  extravagance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  {U/e  nf 
Fielding^  pp.  95,  96,)  that  Richardson  took  mean  and  petty 
methotU  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  successAil  satirist, 
by  depreciating  him  before  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
by  enaeayouring  to  diminish  his  reputation  as  an  author. 


Fielding  however  did  not  make  reprisals,  but  eontenfed 

himself  with  noticiiu;  Clarissa  in  a  favourable  manner,  in 
a  publication  which  ho  at  that  time  conducted,  called  *  The 
Jacobite  Journal.' 

After  the  publication  of  *  Joseph  Andrews,'  Fielding 
wrote  another  play, '  The  Wedding  Day,'  and  a  tract  called 
'  The  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,'  which  iwere 
followed  by  '  Jonathan  Wild.'*  The  Rebellion  of  1745  in- 
duced Fielding  to  take  the  direction  of  a  paper  called  'Tlic 
Jacobite  Journal,'  directed  asainst  the  party  known  by  that 
name,  and  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Thui« 
with  other  publications  of  the  same  kind,  at  last  obtained  hitu 
a  small  pension  and  the  place  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  ^r 
Middlesex  and  Westminster,  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
to  the  influence  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Horace  Walpole,  with  his  usual  mixture  of  foppery  and 
snappishncss,  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  Fielding's 
habits  at  this  period,  but  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  niovcU 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  iniquity  of  the  so-callea  trad- 
ing justices,  one  of  whom  he  describes  so  forcibly  ia '  Ame- 
lia' under  the  name  of '  Justice  Tlirasher/ 

Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  magistrate  and  pam 
phleteer,  for  Fielding  was  both  at  once,  he  contrived  to  pru- 
duce  *  Tom  Jones,'  a  novel  which  for  graphic  deseription, 
originality  of  characters,  and  interest  of  the  tale,  has  bet* n 
and  ever  will  be  held  in  the  very  highest  admiration.  Tlic 
publication  of '  Tom  Jones'  was  followed  by  some  works  on 
Poor  Laws,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  8oott, 
he  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  scheme  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  which  is  now  adopted.  He  also  wroie  a 
Cnarge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  and  some  Law 
Tracts. 

'Amelia'  was  Fielding's  last  important  work.  It  woa 
published  in  1761,  soon  after  which  time  he  was  attacked 
by  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  asthma,  and  when  all  remedies  bad 
been  tried  in  vain,  the  last  remedy  of  self-banishment  «  ^ 

S reposed  by  his  physicians.    He  left  England  for  Lisbon 
une  26,  1754,  and  died  there  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
aged  47,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 

Fielding  has  been  styled,  with  perfect  jiutice.  the  father 
of  the  English  novel.  Sir  W.  Scott  observes  that  Richard- 
son by  no  means  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  trammels 
of  the  French  romance.  His  characters  have  a  strong  touch 
of  the  impossible  virtue  and  improbable  heroism  of  that 
class  of  writing;  and  the  length  of  'Sir  Charles  Grandisua' 
bears  i\p  small  resemblance  to  '  Le  Grand  Cyrus.'  But  in 
Fielding's  works  we  find  the  most  perfect  delineation«  uf 
individual  character — Squire  Western,  Tom  Jones  Uimaclt, 
All  worthy,  and  perhaps  above  all,  Amelia  and  Mr.  Abiali.iia 
Adams,  are  portraits  which  proclaim  their  own  truth. 
Every  reader  of  Fielding  must  have  been  strudc  with  tlic 
deficiency  of  individuality  in  his  heroines.  This  arose:,  vc 
believe,  not  so  much  from  want  of  power  in  the  artist,  as 
from  the  low  state  of  feeling  then  prevalent  with  respect  to 
women,  which  placed  them,  while  unmarried,  in  the  li^Lt 
of  a  plaything ;  and  when  married,  in  that  of  an  upp^T 
servant,  or  at  most  an  humble  companion.  Such  uar 
author  describes  Mrs.  Western  to  have  been;  and  wiuJe 
this  state  of  manners  continued,  it  was  impossible  for  an> 
writer  professing  to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  ttmea^  U\ 
attempt  to  invest  his  heroines  with  such  mental  attraciu  f;> 
as  are  possessed  by  the  female  characters  of  modem  nuvcU. 
His  waiting-maids  and  landladies  are  full  of  life  and  eueri^ . 
which  makes  it  still  more  improbable  that  his  eemi.^ 
should  not  have  been  adequate  to  portray  women  of  IiigLwi 
station. 

Opinions  have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  tendency  of 
Fielding's  works.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  pronounoi:^ 
it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  moral,  and.  decidedly  more  so  iliAti 
that  of  Richardson's.  It  is  true  that  scenes  of  extreme  lu  - 
delicacy  occur,  often  very  unnecessarily,  but  the  manners  of 
the  time  admitted  allusions  and  even  expressiens  at  whuh 
we  should  now  feel  the  greatest  disgust.  Squire  Wcaitcru 
addresses  his  daughter  m  terms  and  on  subjects  whirli 
would  shock  the  ear  of  a  modem  waiting-maid,  to  »ay 
nothing  of  her  mistress ;  and  this  under  circumstances  wbc.  ^ 
no  very  grave  annoyance  was  intended:  but  in  spite  of  uU 
this  coarseness  there  runs  through  all  Fielding's  WQrk«  aii 
honest  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  with  no  attempt  u.^ 

*  Nichols  ('  Literary  Aneodolot/  wo\  iii.  p.  396.)  auunet  Utat  *  Jun*lKft> 
Wild*  prtc«<led  *  Joaeph  Andrews.*  Chalmers  cnnoittratm  it  amuoc  hi*  r^r.  rr 
work*.  *  prodnMd  b«for«  hla  gvnius  had  alUloed  its  Aill  growth*'  Uat  it  appMf«. 
from  Sir  Waltar  S«olt,  to  hava  foUomt*  a  misosUaiiy  mUkh  appaawd  m  174]^ 
one  ytar  ^fitr  tho  pabUeatioD  of  *  Joieph  Aadrava,* ' 
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Hills,  flows  about  twenty  miles  east  and  north-east  throngh 
the  central  yale,  or  Howe  of  Fife,  past  the  town  of  Cnpar,  into 
an  flBstuary  of  the  German  Ocean.  The  stream  is  slow,  and 
of  little  fbrce ;  art,  however,  has  made  it  available  for  the 
movement  of  mills  and  of  powerful  manuAicturing  ma- 
chinery. [Cupar.]  Red  and  white  trout,  pike,  and  eels, 
are  abundant  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  salmon  are  taken 
near  its  mouth.  The  Leven  issues  from  Loch  Leven,  and 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  it  receives  the  Orr  Water  from 
Loch  Fitty,  and  flows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village 
of  Leven.  In  a  course  of  twelve  miles  it  turns  forty-five 
mills  for  cotton,  flax,  paper,  corn,  /ulling,  oil,  &c.  The 
water  being  very  clear  and  soft  is  well  adapted  for  bleach- 
ing. Before  the  establishment  of  bleaching  fields  along 
its  banks,  it  was  the  best  trout  stream  in  the  county.  Fine 
salmon  were  taken  in  the  loch,  and  thousands  of  eels  in 
their  passage  then(  e  to  the  sea.  There  is  still  a  salmon 
fishery  at  the  mouth.  In  May  and  June  the  eel  fry  come 
up  the  stream  in  millions,  and  when  full  grown  in  the  loch 
and  its  marshes,  they  descend  in  September  to  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  numerous  small  lochs  of  tlus  county  have  been 
drained,  and  their  sites  have  become  cultivated  fields.  Se- 
veral of  those  which  remain  ereatly  improve  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  Loch  of  Lindores  in  the  north- 
west is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering  seventy  acres, 
and  the  depth  is  twenty  feet  Loch  Fitty,  near  Dunferm- 
line, is  the  next  in  magnitude.  There  are  mineral  springs 
in  various  parts,  particularly  two  chalybeatea  of  great  re- 
pute, near  the  town  of  Dysart. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  county  boundary  are  formed 
by  the  ocean  and  the  great  ssstuaries  or  Friths  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay ;  along  tnis  extensive  line  of  coast  there  are 
many  commodious  little  harbours.  Steam-boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire  ana  those  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  especially  with  Leith  on  the  south, 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  the  north.  The  principal  roads 
in  the  county  are  those  which,  commencing  at  the  small 
towns  of  Burntisland  and  Kinghom  opposite  Leith,  lead 
to  Perth,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dundee.  During  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  all  the  roads  have  been  much  im- 
proved. The  turnpikes  are  kept  in  good  repair  by  parlia- 
mentary trustees. 

Climate. — An  extensively  prosecuted  plan  of  draining 
and  forming  enclosures  has  considerably  ameliorated  the 
climate,  by  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  malaria  arising  IVom 
stagnant  water  and  decaying  vegetation.  The  air  in  general 
is  &Yt  healthy,  and  exhilarating.  Many  instances  occur  of 
great  longevity.  No  peculiar  epidemics  appear.  Agues 
are  alinost  unknown,  and  fevers  have  a  character  compara- 
tively mild:  indeed  no  diseases  are  ever  attributable  to 
local  causes.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  the  air 
is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious,  in  consequence  of  the 
slight  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelter  afforded 
by  numerous  plantations  and  enclosures :  but  in  the  west 
and  north-west  districts,  which  have  greater  elevation,  with 
a  soil  wet,  cold,  and  less  cultivated,  the  air  is  comparatively 
damp  and  cold.  From  the  hills  of  Fifeshire  lying  generally 
in  a  line  from  north-east  to  south-west,  the  valleys  are 
much  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds. 
But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  agricul- 
turist in  this  county,  and  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  frequent  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 

Mineralogy,  Natural  Productions,— Ths  county  of  Fife, 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Scotland :  it  is  rich  in  organic  remains.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone of  the  best  description  are  found  in  abundance  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  county  south  of  the  Eden ;  but 
they  are  not  f6und  m  the  upper  division,  north  of  this  river. 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  Torryburn  in 
the  west  to  Pittenwecm  in  the  east,  the  strata  of  coal  are 
generally  regular,  dipping  to  the  east  and  south-cast. 
They  terminate  on  the  one  hand  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  water  edge,  and  on  the  other  tj^ey 
are  continued  beneath  it.  Another  tract  of  coal,  to  the 
north  of  this,  extends  through  the  higher  ground,  nearly  pa- 
rallel, from  the  north  of  Dunfermline  to  Leslie,  and  thence 
to  the  parish  of  Dcnino,  a  little  to  the  south  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably  north  and  north- 
east. In  the  irregular  hills  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
£dcn  the  strata  are  found  in  every  variety  of  position,  crop- 
ping out  and  dipping  towards  opposite  points  of  the  com- 
noM.    The  collicne?  are  numerous,  and  some  are  very  ex- 


tensive, and  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  workin  ^ 
of  those  at  Dysart  commenced  about  350  years  ago.  Botm* 
are  about  seventy  fkthoms  below  the  suHkce.  The  exten- 
sive Fordel  coal  works,  in  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  are  tlie 
most  valuable  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  pi> 
are  300  feet  in  depth,  and  have  been  wrought  nearly  'ZXm 
years. 

Limestone  quarries  are  numerous  in  varioos  parts  of  the 
southern  district  The  lime  works  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 
three  miles  east  of  Torryburn,  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Scotland,  yielding  annually  above  100,000  tons; 
also  in  the  parish  of  Burntisland,  six  miles  east  of  Dun- 
fermline, and  in  many  other  places,  inexhaustible  quarries 
are  constantly  worked. 

Ironstone  is  plentifully  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the 
ooal  fields,  especially  near  Dysart,  and  in  the  parish  of  Ril- 
gonie.  It  yillds  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  metal,  ai.'l 
Several  thousand  tons  are  annually  conveyed  to  the  grvi: 
foundrv  of  the  Carron  Company.  Lead  mines  have  hcci. 
workea  in  the  Lomond  Hills. 

Freestone  of  a  superior  qualit}'  is  found  in  great  abunl- 
ance  south  of  the  Eden,  particularly  at  a  fine  quarry  in  tLi 
parish  of  Burntisland.  An  extensive  bed  of  dark-red  fn  i - 
stone,  well  adapted  for  paving,  is  quarried  in  the  pan>h  •  ' 
Strathmiglo,  and  near  Dunfermline  and  north  of  the  L> 
mond  Hills  there  are  vast  rocks  of  white  freestone,  susco}>\- 
ble  of  a  fine  polish,  and  especially  suitable  for  mantel-pic-^  i  < 
and  similar  ornamental  work.  Along  the  sides  and  ^mh- 
mits  of  the  northern  hills  there  are  lK>ulders  of  the  prun  - 
tive  rocks— granite,  gneiss,  quartx»  mica-slate,  with  garmii 
and  primitive  green-stone :  many  of  these  are  of  ver}'  lar^-> 
dimensions. 

Whin  or  green-stone  is  very  abundant,  especiallv  in  tl.- 
northern  parts ;  it  is  generally  hard,  firm,  and  vet^  durable . 
and,  when  neatlv  dressed,  is  an  excellent  material  for  tlic 
construction  of  nouses.    On  the  shore  near  Bumtisbr.l, 
and  in  some  other  places,  are  found  beds  of  a  hard  dark- 
coloured  stone,  which  endures  exposure  to  the  most  intcr^^: 
heat  for  several  years  without  waste  or  injury ;  it  is  tlicrv 
fore  much  used  for  grates  and  ovens.    Marl  of  a  rich  qua)  *\ 
is  found  in  some  places  very  near  the  surface,  but  it  U  ri  t 
much  used  by  the  farmers  for  manure.    Clay  isabund..:.: 
for  making  bricks,  not  only  of  the  common  kind,  but  of  ^i- 
bricks  of  an  excellent  quality.    Peat  in  some  parts  is  \u\\\- 
tifuL    Agates  and  very  beautiful  crystals  of  carbonaic  uf 
lime  and  sulphate  of  barytes  are  imbedded  in  the  whin>:  :. 
rocks  of  Monimail  and  Newburgh ;  and  agates,  carncU.-  - 
jaspers,  and  brilliant  rubies  have  been  found  in  the  boi  >  ; 
the  Eden  and  at  Earl's  Ferry.    In  the  parish  of  D\<.." 
fossil  trees  and  numerous  other  remains  nave  been  f .-o*. : 
embedded  in  the  rocks.     The  antlers  and  skeleton  cf  i. 
very  large  elk  were  dug  up  a  few  years  ago  in  a  marl  y.*  .\ 
the  parish  of  Collessie. 

There  are  a  few  patches  of  natural  wood  in  Fife    T' 
plantations  are  numerous,  and  the  timber  in  tbctu.  ^ '' 
is  mostly  ai^od  and  valuable,  consists  of  ash,  elm.  bci .  •.     - 
of  diiTerent  kinds,  limes,  chestnut,  sycamore,  and  oak     'i 
largest  plantations  are  those  of  the  Earls  of  Crawf'ir-I  . 
Leven.  They  are  also  remarkably  fine  at  Leslie- hou^^^ .:  : 
parish  of  Leslie,  where  there  is  an  avenue  of  beeche> « •:  ; 
dimensions,  about  200  yeai's  old.  In  recent  times  man\  :. 
dreds  of  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  planted  with  r*  - 
trees,  the  want  of  shelter  being  one  of  the  greatest    '. 
vantages  of  this  county.    In  the  single  parish  of  C    •  -- 
1240  acres  have  been  covered,  chiefly  witji  firs.     O* 
the  great  number  of  opulent  proprietors  who  reside  ot  . 
family  seats  in  the  county,  gardens  are  niunerous,  e\'«  - 
and  well  attended  to,  producing  abundance  of  all  tbo  ..« 
esculent  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits.    Ordumis  arr  :.- 
and  only  recently  planted.    Near  Newburgh  about  -4%,  i  :  - 
laid  out  in  orchards  are  yielding  supplies  of  exodknt  x^ 
and  pears. 

Most  of  the  indigenous  and  other  animals  of  Bntaiii,  « 
and  tame,  are  found  in  this  county.  Game  birds,  espv  - 
pheasants,  are  abundant,  and  the  lochs  are  %isLtiM!  :  .    - 
geese,  ducks,  teal,  coots,  and  occasionally  by  wild  a* 
Among  the  rarer  birds  are  the  Bohemian  and'SJkec  \^ 
terers,  the  Siskin,  Kingfisher,  and  Passenger- Pi.rv^.c 

Agricnihire,  Buildings,  <J«. — ^It  has  already 
that  four-fifths  of  the  surface  of  this  county 
Farms  vary  in  extent,  fi^om  50  to  500  acres, 
may  be  about  120  acres.   Property  in  land  is 
equally  divided,  and  distributed  among  a 
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any  other  in  tdo  county.  The  different  kinds  of  linen 
gpodii  manufVictured  are  damasks,  diapers,  checks,  ticks, 
Onnaburgs,  and  Silosias  or  brown  linens,  besides  plain 
Mnen  of  various  fabrics  for  shirting  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. Damasks  and  diapers  are  made  chiefly  at  Dunferm- 
line. [DuNFXRMLiNB.]  Chocks  and  ticks  are  manufbc- 
tiu-cd  principally  at  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  and  their  immediate 
neif;hbourhood.  Silesias,  Dowlas  sheetings,  Osnaburgs, 
window-blinds,  &c.,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  New- 
burgh,  Abbotshall,  Auchtermuchty,  Monimail,  Falkland, 
Cupar  [Cupar].  Kettle,  Stnithmiglo,  Leslie,  Markinch,  Ken- 
noway,  Leven,  Largo,  Bast  Wemyss,  King's  Barns,  and  by 
numerous  individual  weavers  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
county.  The  following  statements  of  the  parochial  clergymen 
relating  to  some  particular  places  are  taicen  from  the  *  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.*  In  the  parish  of  Monimail 
the  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  linen  manufkcture  is 
about  3000/.  por  annum.  The  hours  of  work  ore  very  long, 
allowing  little  time  for  relaxation.  The  Dowlas  sheeting 
manufactured  at  Newburgh  finds  a  ready  market  in  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Manchester,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Thirteen  master-tradesmen  employ  aU  the  weavers 
in  Newburgh,  and  in  probably  twenty  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  value  of  the  finesit  fabric  is  about  6/.  per  web 
of  140  }'ards  1  yard  wide,  and  about  24/.  when  the  width  is 
3  yards.  The  number  of  hands  in  Newburgh  employed  in 
winding  bobbins  is  about  360 ;  looms,  570 ;  number  of  webs 
annually  manufactured,  24,000 — containing  830,000  spindles 
of  yarn,  of  which  the  cost,  including  bleaching,  is  about 
130,000/.  In  the  parish  of  Kettle  the  number  of  looms  is 
380:  average  wages  received  by  the  weavers  4«.  6tL  per 
week.  In  the  town  of  Leslie  there  are  260  weavers;  the 
best  earn  one  shilling  per  day  by  working  12  or  14  'hours. 
Six  flax-mills  in  the  parish  emoloy  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hands,  1 2  hours  every  day ;  average  daily  wages  of 
men  2«.  6d.  and  3s, ;  of  women  about  \0d. ;  and  of  boys  and 
girls  about  4d.  Three  bleachfields  employ  140  men  and 
women  1 0  hours  per  day ;  men^s  daily  wages  U.  Sd.,  women's 
lOd,  The  workers  in  the  mills  present  a  fkr  less  healthy 
aptiea ranee  than  the  bleachers,  though  of  late  the  requisite 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
In  the  parish  of  Dysart  about  2090  looms  are  employed  in 
making  checks  and  ticks.  The  annual  quantity  manufac- 
tured is  about  31,007,000  yards,  value  not  less  than  160,300/. 
It  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Not- 
tin^xham,  and  Leeds ;  to  the  Cape  of  C^ood  Hope,  and  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  Between  five  and  six  thousand 
hands  are  employed  in  the  parish,  in  weaving,  winding, 
&c.,  and  the  number  of  looms  employed  out  or  the  parish 
exceeds  1000.  Some  of  the  weavers  work  from  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night  to  earn 
l(kL  or  U.  per  day,  which  of  course  is  very  injurious  to  both 
the  body  and  mind.  At  the  mill  where  flax  is  spun  the 
work-people  are  employed  fi»m  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night,  the  women  earning  firom  U.  to  U.  2d, 
per  day.  (New  Statuiical  Account  qf  Scotland,  No.  X.,  p. 
]  38.)  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  flax-mills  of  this  county. 
2240  persons  are  employed,  and  that  they  manufacture 
6jU0  tons  of  flax,  the  value  of  which  is  438,750/. 

Fisheries. — Besides  considerable  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
rivers  Levcn  and  Eden,  and  at  Newburgh,  the  herring 
fisheries  along  the  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coaHts  are  extensive,  and  large  exportations  of  the  produce 
are  roado,  es)>ccially  from  the  ports  situated  between  St.  An- 
drews and  Inverkcithing.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the 
other  common  species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eastern 
a>uHt,  and  conveyed  to  the  market  of  Edinburgh. 

Hhifr^finfT. — The  shipping  belonging  to  the  small  ports  of 
Fifenhire  conhists  chiefly  of  brigs  and  sloops  for  the  coasting 
trade,  as  the  contiguity  of  the  great  ports  of  Leith  and 
Dundee  aflords  the  c(jnvenienco  of  steam  conveyance  to 
l»ndon  and  other  distant  places.  There  are  however  a 
conoideruhlc  number  of  veHsels  engaged  in  the  Baltic,  Ame- 
riran,  and  Australian  trade,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the 
Groenlund  whnle  fl»hery. 

^/i/iV/titVf>«.— This  county  once  formed  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trict which,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
Tay  and  the  Forth,  and  extending  from  the  Ochil  hills  on 
the  west  to  the  German  oooun  on  3ie  east,  was  called  Ross, 
which,  in  the  Gothic  or  Pictish  language,  signifies  penin- 
sula. Hence  the  part  now  comprising  the  county  of  Kinross 
wan  antiontly  called  Kean-ross,  head  of  the  peninsula.  So 
Culross  signifies  back  of  the  peninsula,  and  Muckross,  the 


old  name  of  Fifenesa,  means  the  point  or7RUMil  of  tlw) 
peninsula. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Fife  has  puziled  all  the  anti- 
quarian writers  on  this  part  of  the  county.    The  monki^li 
chronicles  attribute  it  to  FiA»  Duffus,  a  chieftain  who  rvti- 
dered  eminent  services  in  the  wars  of  the  Caledonians. 
This  county  originally,  like  all  the  surface  of  Sootlaud.  wa^ 
one  continuous  forest,  varied  only  by  swampe  and  tract  i»  ot 
furze  and  heath  overrun  with  ferocious  wolves  and  oth'  r 
wild  animals,  especially  boars  of  enormous  siie.    Tbc  an- 
tient  history  of  its  people  is  involved  in  great  obscurtt\. 
Prior  to  the  eleventh  century,  this  district  was  either  ih*- 
property  or  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  r<.'. 
Thanes  of  Fife,  who  bore  the  family  title  of  Hoeduff.    !>>  ni 
can  Macduff  was  created  first  earl  of  Fife  by  King  MaU->l)M 
Canmore  (Malcolm  the  Third)  at  his  first  pariiarocnt  Ik-;  1 
at  Forfiir  about  the  year  1057.    This  Duncan  beim;  a  tu-.M 
of  great  property  and  power,  was  much  dreaded  by  ti  «* 
tyrant  Macbeth.    His  influence  disposed  his  oountr>iuv:i  ' . 
join  the  English  who  came  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  arxi 
the  restoration  of  the  latter  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  v.n» 
accomplished  by  bis  important  counsels.     For  these  ml 
other  good  services  great  honours  and  privileges  were  tn- 
stowed  upon  him.    One  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  tia*  tn)- 
munities  granted  by  the  kingwas  connected  with  the  cun  *  h 
cross  of  Macduff,  hereafter  noticed.    Of  Duncan  Mad'  rl. 
who  is  interesting  as  the  ancestor  of  several  existing  farail.t  « 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  as  being  <>r«- 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  Shakspeare  s  tra;:<^iv 
of  Macbeth,  an  elaborate  ac-count  has  been  collected  b^  t  .v 
learned  and  voluminous  antiquarian,  Dr.  Sibbald,  froni  n  j- 
merous  monastic  and  other  documents.    This  and  sinu.i.^ 
accounts  of  the  successive  earls  of  Fife  comprise  cha|  tiT  i 
of  section  3  in  the  Doctor's  topographical  work,  of  iKh.iii 
the  full  title  is  as  follows — '  The  History,  antient  and  ui  >- 
dem,  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  giving  a  Ur- 
soription  of  both,  and  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tur.  :.ri  i 
the  Islands  in  them,  with  an  account  of  the  royal  Seat-  ai  i 
Castles,  and  of  the  royal  Burghs  and  Ports,  religious  H  'um^ 
and  Schools,  and  most  remarkable  houses  of  the  n<«t..   « 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  natural  Products  of  the  land»  a-  i 
waters ;  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.D.,  new  ed.,  Cupar  \  .  v. 
1803.*    Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  describe  the  languages  ci:% 
toms,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Caleoonian  and  Pictish  mhab.t )-  .« 
of  Fife,  showing  from  Tacitus,  Bede,  and  many  other  aut  *  >• 
rities  that  they  were  red-headed  and  big-limbed  uutir 
come,  magni  artus).    Chap.  7  describes  the  invaition.  «1  - 
mination,  and  remaining  monuments  and  relies  uf  t... 
Romans;  and  in  chap.  8  are  described  the  wars  and  r;>«: 
mities  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  county  by  the  I>«r.i . 
After  the  termination  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earls  ^«  1  *- 
chief  residences  were  at  Cupar  and  Falkland,  and  «li*.-: 
courts  had  fUll  powers  to  decide  all  civil  and  criminal  (|t'  • 
tions,  the  most  considerable  jurisdiction  was  that  ot  i. 
sheriffs  and  stewards,  and  the  baillieries  of  the  churctit  it   . 
and  wherever  the  king  had  a  seat  there  was  a  o»iui.i.. 
larium.    Fifeshire  was  the  district  where  the  Scottuh  Pr« 
byterian  reformation  commenced.    The  inhabitants  v»:''* 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Covenanters,  and  still  rcMp. .  !. 
staunch  adherents  of  ecclesiastical  Presbyterianisro,  \i  * 
however  differs  virtually  not  much  from  the  Episcepali.- 1.  >* 
to  which  it  is  nominally  opposed.    There  are  63  porisho  . 
as  many  Presbyterian  churches,  besides  about  40  mixti   ^ 
houses  of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  but  only  4  cpi^c 
chapels.    The  county  forms  an  ecclesiastiosl  synod,  Un.-  •  i 
into  4  presbyteries. 

This  county  contains  a  great  number  of  antient  c<lX  '^ 
once  the  dwellings  of  powerful  nobles,  but  now  c.t  > 
fallen  or  falling  into  decay.    Some  of  these  ruins  arc  tr     \ 
magnificent,  and  are  striking  monuments  of  the  tasic  a..  • 
opulence  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  ages.     In  the  t^uii    t 
St.  Andrews  the  remains  of  several  superb  struct  urt*^  a 
still  to  be  seen.  [St.  Andrews.]   In  Dunfermline  too  ib  • 
are  vestiges  of  many  antient  buildings  of  great  extent  a    * 
magnificence.  [DtlrNFERMLiNS.]    Near  Newburgh*  in  t    • 
middle  of  a  large  and  fertile  field,  rising  gently  from  : 
margin  of  the  Tay,  stand  the  venerable  ruins  of  the  a'  ^  -  \ 
of  Lindores,  clothed  with  clusters  of  ivy.    It  was  f*>ui...'  : 
by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in  1178,  in  commemor.ii 
of  his  taking  Ptolemais  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  bc^t.w   ' 
on  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  was  one  of  the  noo«t  n< .  ' 
endowed  monasteries  in  Scotland.    Stately  fruit  trtn-?  u  * 
from  the  floors  of  its  once  sacred  lialls  and  lofty  Rial«»,  in- 
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Ramsay  to  be  the  scene  of  Kiug  Jftmes  the  Fifih*s  poem  of 
'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.* 

Chipf  Towns, — Cupar  is  the  county  town.  The  two  other 
principal  towns  are  Dunfermline  and  St.  Andrews.  The 
former  is  important  as  a  populous  centre  of  the  linen  manu- 
factuie,  the  latter  as  the  seat  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scot- 
land. Of  these  three  places  separate  descriptions  ore  given 
under  their  respective  names.  The  number  of  smaller  towns 
and  villages  is  about  40,  lying  chiefly  on  the  line  of  coast. 
A  detailed  description  of  each  is  given  in  The  New  StaiiM' 
tintl  Account  qf  Scotland,  There  are  13  royal  burghs, 
namely,  St.  Andrews*  East  and  West  Anstruther,  Burnt- 
island, Crail,  Dysart,  Inverkeithins^,  Kilrenny,  Kinghom, 
Kirkaldy,  Pittenweem,  Cupar,  and  Dunfermline.  All  these, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  are  sea-ports ;  but  in 
general  they  have  greatly  declined  from  their  antient  pros- 
polity,  and  are  now  comparatively  in  a  state  of  decay,  a 
fact  which  is  owing  partly  to  their  having  originally  pos- 
sessed, like  all  other  royal  burghs,  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading,  but  principally  to  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, after  which  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  depression  and  loss  of  trade.  The 
population  of  these  burghs,  including  their  respective 
parishes,  is,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  as  follows  : — 

Anstruther,  burgh  and  parish,  1437  ;  Burntisland,  do., 
23G6;  Crail,  do.,  1824;  Cupar,  do.,  6473;  DunfermUne, 
do.,  17.068;  Dysart,  do.,  71 04;  luv-cikcithing.  do.,  3189; 
Kilrenny,  do.,  I70a;  King;harii,  do.,  2579;  Kirkaldy,  do., 
5034;  Pittenweem,  do.,  do.,  1317;  St.  Andrews,  do..  5621. 

The  whole  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  128,800. 
Tlie  increase  in  the  decennial  period  from  ISO  I  to  1811 
wati  8  percent;  from  1811  to  1821,  13  per  cent.;  from 
1  S2 1  to  1 8;U .  1 2  per  cent. 

Dysart  is  a  small  antient  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  con- 
sistintr  of  three  narrow  streets,  of  which  the  central,  or  high 
siiL'ct,  is  full  of  substantial  old  houses, ornamented  with  m- 
?cn])tions,  dates,  and  piazzas  under  which  the  merchants  in 
olflen  times  exposed  their  goods  for  sale.  It  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  about  the  year  1500,  but  even  in  1450  its  salt- 
works were  of  great  extoul,  and  supplied  the  principal  places 
in  Scotland  and  Holland.  Commerce,  domestic  and  foreign, 
was  then  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  markets  exhi- 
bited a  very  superior  decree  of  mercantile  wealth  and 
activity.  At  present  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast.  There  is  also  a  wet-dock,  but  the  shipping  consists 
of  only  a  few  brigs  and  sloops  entered  principally  in  the 
exportation  of  coal,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 
A  ilux-mill  and  earthenware  factory  give  each  employment  to 
about  1 00  persons.  The  manufacture  of  linen  has  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  Red  Rocks,  the 
scene  of  superstitious  legends  of  the  burning  of  witches. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,' has  largely 
isi*e(l  a  MS.  possessed  by  the  earl  of  liosslyn,  respecting  the 
nnti(|ui(iL>s  of  D>'sart  Some  memorials  are  preserved  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  army  was  quartered  in  this  town. 
A  curious  observation  made  by  the  colliers  and  miners 
here,  is  that,  some  hours  before  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  sound  comes  from  the  strata  in  the  coal-pits  and  iron- 
stone works  resembling  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  the  loud 
humming  of  a  bee,  accompanied  with  a  *  black  damp'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  which  extingui.>hus  the  lamps.  In- 
verkeithing  is  a  small  market  and  post-town  near  Dunferm- 
line, at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  occasionally  atlbrds  a  safe 
asylum  for  large  vessels  lying  in  the  Leith  roads.  It  con- 
sists chieflv  of  one  street;  is  very  antient,  was  the  roval  re- 
sidence of  iDavid  I.,  and  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William 
the  Lion.  In  conjunction  with  Culross,  Queensferry,  and 
Stirling,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Its  coasting 
trade  and  maritime  commerce  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
burghs  already  mentioned.  Kilrenny,  Anstruther,  Pitten- 
weem, and  Crail,  are  small  seaports  and  fishing  towns  not  re- 
quiring particular  notice,  though  in  common  with  the  other  j 
royal  burghs  many  interesting  facts  are  connected  Niitli  their 
local  history  and  antient  prosperity.  They  unite  in  trending  < 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  \ 
Kinghorn  and  Burntisland,  M'hich  jointly  with  Dysart  and 
Kirkaldy  return  one  member  to  parliament.  Kirkaldy 
merits  especial  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  It  was  antiently  a  seat  of  the  rcligi'>tis 
order  called  Keldees,  or  Culdees  (see  Toland's  Nasarmux, 
last  chap.),  whence  the  formation  of  its  name  by  the  pre- 
fixure  of  the  word  kirk.  It  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
^ine  M  a  royal  burgh  in  the  year  1334.    Charles  I.  in 


1644  made  it  a  free  port  with  additional  privile^ee  ari<l 
jurisdiction.  At  this  period  it  possessed  100  ships,  and  tho 
population  was  much  larger  than  at  present.  It  is  pleat«aitt  i « 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  formiiiK  o'l^* 
handsome  street  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  which  ha*  nt  j. 
its  northern  extremity  the  large  village  of  Pathhead  «h<»t 
population  exceeds  3000.  Kirkaldy  of  late  years  hat  rocei%  i- 1 
many  additions  and  improvements  in  houses  and  pubi.c 
buildings.  It  has  an  elegant  modern-built  church  and 
town-house ;  with  assembiy'-rooms,  masonic  lodge,  sub 
scription  library,  reading-rooms,  and  public  grammar-srh'M». 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market  is  well  supplied,  fin! 
many  visitors  resort  to  the  town  as  a  bathing  place.  I'Ko 
harbour  has  been  renderc<l  very  commodious.  Of  the  »in  jh* 
article  of  coal  about  50,000  tons  are  annually  ship)t<i. 
chiedy  to  places  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Corn,  potat't-^. 
sheep,  and  pigs  also  form  large  items  of  exportation  to  Lon- 
don and  various  other  ports.  There  are  several  flax-nniK 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics,  an  iron- 
foundry,  tanneries,  a  large  whisky  distillery,  several  suit- 
works,  breweries,  &C.  The  harbours  of  £  Hie  and  Newbur..n 
on  the  Tay  are  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  little  to  an  of 
Newburgh  is  an  active  and  improving  place  of  conmicrcc. 

Divisions,  Fairi,  &c. — ^The  county  is  divided  into  ft] 
parishes.  A  neat  and  accurate  map  of  these  parochial  dr.  •> 
sions  is  given  in  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotia n 'I.* 
No.  13.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  f<i;r 
presbyteries,  namely,  St  Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  a*  I 
Dunfermline,  so  called  from  the  presbyters  being  appoint*  •] 
to  meet  at  these  places.  In  all  the  towns  and  large  \  il- 
lages  numerous  fairs  and  markets  are  held  throughout  thv 
year,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce  of  e\*\\ 
kind,  as  well  as  for  all  articles  of  domestic  oonsumpt  i  -n, 
and  implements  of  sgricultural  and  manufacturing  i\.- 
dustry.  The  stated  fairs  in  the  county  amount  to  87;  namo'v 
at  Cupar,  8;  at  DunfermUne,  8;  at  Falkland*  8:  a: 
Leven,  7  ;  at  St.  Andrews,  6  ;  at  Inverkeithing.  5 ;  at  Crt»--- 
gates,  5;  at  Dysart,  4;  at  Auchtermuchtv,  4;  at  Au^t.-..- 
ther,  3;  at  Galino.  3;  at  Leuchars,  2;  at  Leslie,  2;  at  KjI- 
conquhar,  2;  at  Kmglassie,  2;  at  Pittlessie,  2;  at  (\-.s 
2  ;  at  Colinsburgh,  2  ;  at  Kirkaldy,  2 ;  at  Kinghorn,  2  ,  ii 
Newburgh.  2  ;  at  Strathmiglo,  2  ;  at  Pathhead,  2 ;  at  Twrr»  - 
burn,  1  ;  at  Wemys*,  1. 

The  courts  for  trial  of  crime  and  civil  suits  arc— I,  ti.^ 
burgh  courts;  2,  the  sheriffs*  courts;  3,  the  courts  of  iiu 
justice  of  peace. 

The  County  sends  one  member  to  parliament  and  tlu* 
burghs,  as  above  slated,  send  three.  The  annual  %\iluf  ,.t 
real  property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  405,770/.,  and  il.*- 
valued  rent  363,192/. 

Education.— In  this  county,  as  in  almost  ever}-  other  in 
Scotland,  the  means  of  elementar}'  instruction  are  *o  u^  n-  - 
rally  established  and  so  efficientlv  administered  in  vnc!% 
parish,  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  Hnd  an  instance,  oven  aiu.  u  ^ 
the  poorest  classes,  of  inability  to  read  and  write.  Ac<H»id  t  ^ 
to  the  parliamentary  reports  on  education  in  IH]ft  the  uuui- 
ber  of  parochial  schools  in  the  61  parUhes  of  Fife^hin"  w  j* 
71,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  was  1 430/.,  and  the  nuni'>  r 
of  children  taught  in  these  schools  was  3898.  There  wt..- 
also  of  unendowed  day-schools  132,  teaching  C071  sch'-il..rv, 
and  of  unendowed  Sunday  schools  59,  attended  by  2  ..J 
chddren.  A  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  ediiai*  .i 
in  the  whole  county  is  not  obtainable  from  ihe  *  New  .Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,'  as  reports  of  only  about  h  .f 
the  parishes  are  yet  published ;  but  on  comparing  with  fon*nT 
accounts  the  reports  of  some  particular  parishes  which  Ka«  o 
already  appeared,  the  extension  of  education  is  eiitUnJ. 
and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  morel  ehaiactcr  t>f 
the  people  appears  to  be  equally  evident  Some  of  tlu- 
parishes  enjoy  the  advantage  of  several  large  d<ioaii..r.^ 
frnin  wealthy  philanthropists  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion: thus,  Mr.  Robeil  Philip  bequeathed  about  80,OUO/.  u* 
Kirkaldy  and  three  adjoining  parishes  for  this  pur;  <!•>««. 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  the  modem  language»  «:«• 
taufirht  in  many  of  the  parochial  schools.  Subscription  j.:.  t 
circulating  libraries,  containing  several  hundred  vulunn^v 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  lit.^ 
ever,  in  many  parishes,  especially  where  distilleries  are  i'>t*- 
blished,  public-houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ar^ 
very  numerous.  In  the  small  parish  of  Dysart  tlie  nutiiV  r 
is  100.  Several  Sa rings*  Banks  in  the'coancy  ara  vtil 
encouraged.  No  compulsory  assessments  are  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    Tney  are  supplied  tolely  from  churUi 
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perature  should  be  gradually  increased  from  50*  to  65"  or 
70**  Fahr.  Some  also  approve  of  a  bottom  heat,  and  recom- 
mend the  pots  to  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan. 

The  ftj;-tree  is  very  apt  to  throw  off  its  fruit  before  it 
ripens,  and  various  methods  have  been  su^^ested  to  prevent 
this  In  the  Levant,  to  insure  a  crop,  a  process  termed 
caprification  is  resorted  to,  which  consists  in  placing  amone 
the  cultivated  figs  branches  of  the  wild  fig,  in  which  a  kind 
of  Cynips  abounds.  This  insect,  issuing  from  the  wild  fruit, 
enters  the  others,  brushing  about  the  pollen  in  the  inside, 
and  80  fertilising  the  fruit.  Or  those  figs  that  drop  pre- 
maturely and  are  chietly  filled  with  male  flowers  are  pre- 
served and  introduced  among  the  green  growing  figs  with 
a  view  to  their  pollen  being  carried  by  insects  to  the  flowers 
where  they  are  wanted.  Nothing  is  done  in  this  country 
except  ripging  the  shoots  sometimes,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  beneficial  consequences.  (See  HorU  Trans., 
vol.  i.,  new  ser.,  p.  395.) 

FIGKAC.    [Lot.] 

FIGUERAS.    [Catalonia,  p.  362.] 

Fl'GULUS.    [Crbkper.  vol.  viii.,  p.  148.] 

FIGURATE  NUMBERS.  [Numbers,  Fiourate  aud 
Polygonal.] 

FIGURE  (Geometry),  a  finite  space,  which  has  a 
boundary  in  every  direction.  The  figure  of  a  space  is  the 
notion  we  receive  from  observing  its  boundary. 

FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH.    [Geodesy.] 

FIGURED  BASE,  in  music,  is  a  line,  or  staff,  written 
in  the  base  clef,  over  the  notes  of  which  are  placed  figures 
representing  certain  chords.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Thorough' Base.    [Thorough-Base.] 

The  I'^gured  Base  is  fallen  into  disuse;  though  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  might  still  be  most  beneficially 
employed  in  Scores.  But  in  a  piano-forte  or  organ  part, 
when  the  harmony,  or  accompaniment  is  given  fully  in  the 
treble  staff,  figures  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  perplexing 
•nd  incorrect. 

FILAMENT.    [Anther.] 

FILANGIE'RI,  GAETA'NO,  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1752,  of  a  noble  family.    In  his  early  youth  he  aid  not 
exhibit  any  signs  of  extraordinary  talent,  but  after  being 
put  under  the  care  of  Monsignor  de  Luca,  bishop  of  Tri- 
vento,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  In  1 774  a  reform  in  the  judi- 
cial administration  was  determined  on  by  the  ministers  of 
King  Ferdinand,  by  which  the  judges  of  the  various  courts 
^•re  in  future  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  decisions  by 
referring  to  some  existing  law  applicable  to  each  respec- 
tive case,  and  in  default  of  such  a  law,  to  ask  the  king  for 
his  decision.  Tliis  determination,  which  checked  the  till  then 
absolute  discretion  of  the  courts,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
judges,  supported  by  most  of  the  law  practitioners,  as  offen- 
sive to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  courts,  and  they 
published  a  violent  memorial  on  the  occasion.     Filangicri 
took  up  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  reply  showing  the  absurdity 
and  impertinence  of  the  objections  as  insulting  alike  to  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens  and  to  the  authority  of  the  crown : 
Biflessioni  politiche  sulla  Lsgge  Sovrana  del  23  di  Set  tern- 
bra  del  \774.    The  work  was  favourably  noticed  by  the 
government,  which  enforced  its  decree  regardless  of  the 
clamours  of  the  interested  paiiv.    Those  were  times  of  use- 
ful   reforms  and   enlightened  administration  at  Naples, 
when  Genovesi,  de  lorio,  Galanti,  Palmieri,  Galiani,  and 
other  learned  men  were  encouraged  in  suggesting  improve- 
ments, which  were  at  least  in  part  acted  upon.    [Ferdi- 
nand lY.  OF  Naples.  ]  In  1780,  Filangieri,  then  28  years  of 
age,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  '  §rienza 
delta  Legislazione,'  which  made  him  known  throughout 
Europe ;  he  went  on  publishing  the  successive  volumes  in 
the  following  years.    In  1787  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  or  Board  of  Finances,  a  department 
which  stood  also  in  need  of  reforms.     He  died  in  July, 
1788,  36  years  of  age,  regretted  by  all  Naples,  and  leaving 
his  work  on  legislation  incomplete.    The  work  however  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages ;  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Italian 
text  is  that  of  the  '  Glassici  Italian!,*  6  vols.  8vo.  Milan, 
1822.  to  which  are  added  his  '  Opuscoli  Scelti'  or  minor 
works.      Among  the  translations  the  French  one,   Paris. 
*822,  contains  a  biography  of  Filangieri  by  his  countryman, 
Salfi.      Benjamin    Constant  wrote  a  '  Commentaire  sur 
rOuvragede  Filangieri,*  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1822—24. 
Filangieri  ha^  (wen  styled  the  Montesquieu  of  Italy,  bul 


there  ore  considerable  discrepancies  between  these  twto 
writers.  Montesquieu,  a  man  of  maturer  years,  mure  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  stronger  reflective  powcfv.  w«i  rather 
the  historian  of  the  laws  and  social  institutions  such  tM  ilu-y 
existed  then  or  had  existed  before  his  time,  and  althf>ut;h 
he  discovered  and  pointed  out  abuses,  yet  be  seldom  adviM  :1 
change.  Filangieri  on  the  contrary  recommends  a  coropleit.- 
reform  in  the  laws,  and  lays  down  the  bases  of  a  new  order 
of  things.  Both  occasionally  fall  into  apparent  contrsrlir- 
tions.  Montesquieu,  vehement  and  strong-minded,  invcii;h& 
at  times  most  strenuously,  and  in  spite  of  his  veneration  tor 
privileges  and  inequalities  of  rank,  against  the  abuses  of 
those veiY  institutions;  whilst  Filangieri,  a  professed  mno- 
vator,  is  led  by  his  natural  mildness  of  character  and  out  of 
deference  to  existing  forms  of  society,  to  make  concc^^ons 
which  seem  opposed  to  his  principles.  Thus  he  awardn  &« 
a  punishment  for  high-treason  not  only  the  penalty  of  death 
but  also  that  of  confiscation  of  property,  and  this  at  the  ver> 
time  that  the  penal  code  published  by  Leopold  in  Tuscany 
proclaimed  to  the  world  tliat '  confiscation  was  a  real  art  uf 
violence  and  a  usurpation  of  private  property  b^  the  govern- 
ment.' Filangieri  aimed  at  effecting  a  cnange  in  legulation 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  his  time,  and  especially  in  Italy,  where  numtT- 
0U8  and  important  reforms  emanated  from  the  sovereign* 
themselves,  this  course  appeared  both  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent. He  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  that  Mus 
only  object  was  to  facilitate  to  the  sovereigns  of  his  a;rc 
the  task  of  a  new  legislation,'  and  his  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  them  is  to  abolish  all  pernicious  or  useless  taw, 
and  to  be  sparing  in  making  new  ones  without  a  real  n^.-^- 
sity.  Like  his  contemporary  Beccaria,he  adopted  the  thc«»r? 
then  prevailing  in  France,  of  an  original  social  contract,  h) 
which  every  individual  bad  resignra  for  himself  and  h  » 
descendants  his  right  of  self-defence  which  he  possessc*!  .r. 
a  state  of  nature  to  the  collective  body  of  society,  gnr  ^* 
it  thereby  the  right  of  punishing  any  one  who  made  at  temp  % 
against  the  security  of  another  (Sciema  delta  Legisfazi^nr, 
11,  26).  This  fiction  has  been  since  overthrown  by  n;Ktr 
writers,  and  in  Italy  especially  by  Romagnosi  in  bis  (jrr*' »: 
del  diritto  Penale,  1791,  ana  in  hit  Assunto  prima  d^i^n 
Scienza  del  Diritto  Naturale,  1820.  See  also  on  this  subji-t  t 
another  Italian,  Professor  Rossi  in  his  Traith  du  dn  it 
Pemd,  Paris,  1835. 

Ou  some  questions  of  political  economy,  on  populat.).. 
agriculture,  &c.,  Filangieri  shared  the  opinions  prevn**  •; 
in  his  time,  which  have  been  since  exploded  or  modified  :  * 
modern  economists.  Notwithstanding  these  and  otl « . 
blemishes,  the  work  of  Filangieri  has  still  great  merit  :  it 
suggests  many  useful  ideas,  and  is  throughout  inspired  l\ 
a  sincere  love  for  mankind,  and  an  honest  smcerity  of  pur 
poifc.  The  commentary  of  Benjamin  Constant  forms  a  \ir» 
useful  supplement  to  it. 
FILA'RIA.    [Emozoa.] 

FILBERT,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  haxel  nut.  '  r 
Cor)'lus  Avellana.    rCoRYLUS.]    The  term  was  origin..    . 
applied  to  those  kinds  of  nuts  which  have  %'erTloni§  hw*>k-', 
but  owing  to  the  number  of  varieties  that  have  of  !•.• 
years  been  obtained,  this  dii^tinct ion,  which  was  never  n*  u  •• 
tific,  appears  to  be  nearly  disregarded,  and  nut  aud  Gltt-r: 
are  almost  synonymous  terms,  excepting  that  the  uiW  iii» 
cultivated  firuit,  and  tliosc  varieties  which  most  near  I  \  o^^. 
proach  it,  are  never  called  filberts. 
The  best  sorts  are  the  following : — 

Frizzled  filbert,  excellent  bearer. 

Red  filbert,     1.    ,  , 
-    White  filbert,  r**^^""- 

Cob-nut  (Pearson*s  Prolific,  Ilori,  Soc.  Cat  i. 
very  prolific  kind. 

Bond-nut. 

Cosford. 

Large  square  Downton. 

Northamptonshire,  proh'fic. 
According  to  the  most  skilful  cultivators,  the  soil  on  m  I.  .• 
the  filbert  succeeds  best  should  consist  of  *a  hazel  loam 
some  depth,  upon  a  dry  subsoil ;'  but  as  this  h  not  nU 
found  convenient,  it  should  be  remarked  thai  it  is  not  i^«. 
tial  to  the  growth  of  the  filbert,  and  some  even  recon^mt.  : 
dry  poorish  soil.    The  ground  should  be  freqnontl>  ilnv>, 
(at  least  once  in  two  years),  and  a  small  quantity  of  fnar  ;. 
nven ;  woollen-rags  are  often  used  for  this  purpo^  w 
the  greatest  success^  but  manure  of  any  kind  will  b«  fvw 
beneficial^ 
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FTMBRIA  (Zoology).    [Venerid.b  1 

FIN.    [Fish.] 

FINA'LE  (Ital.  Fi-nd-le),  the  concerted  piece  of  miisi 
by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude :  the  la^t  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  concerto.  &c.    Tho  winding-up  of 
tho  fir«t  act  of  a  gtand  two-act  opera  is,  par  excellence, 
called  the  Finale. 

FINCH.    [Bullfinch;  Chaffinch;  Fbingillid*.] 

FINCH.     [Nottingham,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  so 
called  because  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  conclusion,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and 
controversies  concerning  the  same  matter.  Divested  of  its 
technicalities,  a  fine  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowleilgcd  to  be,  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

This  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  in  use  from  tho 
earliest  px^iods  of  English  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  authentic  judicial  records,  has  been  rectMitly  abo- 
lished by  tho  Stat.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74 ;  yet  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  brietly  to 
describe  its  nature  and  effect.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1.  A  fine  •  sur  conusance  de  droit,  come  ceo  (|u'il  ad  do  son 
done,'  I.  e.  upon  acknowledgment  of  the  riyht  of  the  cog- 
nizce,  as  that  which  he  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine)  had 
of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  party  to  the  fine). 
This  was  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the 
cognizor  (the  peri»on  in  possession,  also  culled  the  deforci- 
ant from  keeping  the  cognizce  out  of  possession,)  in  order 
to  make  good  his  covenant  with  the  cognizeo  (tho  plaintiff), 
of  conveying  to  him  the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  formality  of  an  actual  feoffment  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  former  feofiiuent,  or  gifl  in  posses- 
sion, to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  plaintiff.  This  line 
is  therefore  said  to  have  been  a  feolfinent  of  record,  the 
livery  thus  acknowledged  in  court  being  equivalent  to  an 
actual  Hvery ;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
sion of  a  former  conveyance  than  a  conveyan(  o  then  origi- 
nally made.  2.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  tantum,* 
or  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  merely ;  and  not 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gift  from  the  cog- 
nizor. This  was  commonly  u^ed  to  i)ass  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, for  of  such  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
supposed,  as  the  possc-ision  during  the  preceding,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  particular  estate  belonge<l  to  a  third 
person.  [Feoffment.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  manner,  *  that  the  cognizor  acknowled^ts  the  riuht  to 
be  in  the  coirnizee,  and  grants  for  hinivelf  and  his  heirs  that 
the  reversion  after  the  particular  estate  determines  shall 
go  to  the  cognizee.*  3.  A  fine  *  sur  concessit' — which  Wiis 
where  the  cognizor,  in  order  to  mal.e  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  acknowledged  no  precedent  right,  yet  gianted 
to  the  cognizee  an  estate  usually  for  life,  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  supposed  com  position.  And  this  might  be  done 
resen'ing  a  rent  or  the  like,  for  it  o])erated  as  a  new  grant. 
4.  A  fine  *  sur  d')ne,  grant,  et  render,'  which  was  a  double 
fine,  comprehended  tho  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
ceo,'  &c.,  and  the  tine  *  sur  concessit.'  This  mie;ht  be  used  to 
create  particular   limitations  of  estate,   whereas  the  fine 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c.,  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  after  the  right  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
to  the  co«»nizor,  or  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  tho  premises.     But  in  general,  the   first  species  of  fine, 

•  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c.,  was  the  most  used, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  fieehold,  and  gave  the 
cojjnizee  a  bcisin  in  law,  without  any  actual  livery,  and  it 
was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  the  others 
were  but  executory. 

Fines  of  all  four  kinds  were  thus  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term, — First,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the 
party  who  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  or  pnfcipc, 
called  a  writ  of  covenant.  The  action  was  Ibundwl  upon 
the  breach  of  asnpptjj^ed  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
one  should  convey  the  laiuU  to  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
Med  a  primer  Jint*,  amounting  to  alxiut  one- tenth  of 
lal  value  of  the  land,  became  du«  to  the  king.   The 
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suit  being  thus  commenced,  theiM>llowed, — SMondly,  the 
'  licentia  concordandi,*  or  leare  to  compromise  the  fciiir. 
upon  which  also  another  fine,  called  the  king's  siUcr,  <  r 
sometimes  the  post  fine, became  due  to  the  king,  amoimtmj 
to  about  three-twentieths  of  the  annual  value  of  the  hnw^ 
Thirdly,  came  the  concord  or  agreement  itself,  whicli  ^^:«« 
required  to  be  made  either  openly  in  the  Court  of  Comni-'i 
Pleas  or  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  or  one  of  the  judL:«-v 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  more  commissioners  in  the  couii7\ 
specially  authorized ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  Mat.  I  * 
E(L  L,  s.  4,  to  take  care  that  the  cognizors  were  of  full  n  j*-. 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  married  woman  \^ ..  ^ 
a  cognizor  she  was  privately  examined  by  the  parties  bffnr  • 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  taken,  whetner  she  did  i' 
freely  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  .\ 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  could 
vey  her  freehold  interest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine  w 
completed,  and  even  if  the  cognizor  died,  still   the   f. . 
might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  which  r*- 
next  was — Fourthly,  tho  note  of  the  fine,  which  was  suhj  . . 
an  abstract  of  tlie  writ  of  covenant  and  the  concord;  n:  »"  - 
ing  the  parties,  the  piuvels  of  land,  and  the  agreement.  '  : 
the  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  j>roper  i  tl  <  • . 
The  Fifth  and  last  part  was  the  foot  of  the  fine,  »hi''h  .  . 
eluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year.  .«'•  : 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  le%.e<l.     i  ' 
this  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at  the  ch-:   :«    \ 
pher's  office,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  <\r/\ir. . 
usually  beginning  thus:  *  heec  est'finalis  concordia;'  •  .1. 
is  the  final  agreement;'  and  then  reciting  the  whole  p.. 
ceeding  at  length. 

The  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times  orenly  in  tl . 
Court  of  Common  Plea.s,  or  as  it  was  called,  proclaimed,  (♦  .•  •• 
in  the  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  once  in  each  o/  n  • 
three  succeeding  terras,  during  which  all  pleas  ceascfl,  a'  i 
these  ])roclain«ntions  were  endorsed  upon  the  record.  A  tn--. 
of  the  fines  levied  in  each  county  in  every  term  was  alfix^l 
in  some  open  part  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plf«s  all  li  .• 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to  the  >hc'.;' 
of  every  county,  who  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  the  same  n 
some  open  place  in  the  c<jurt,  for  the  more  public  notoriety 
of  the  fine.     (2  Bl.  Com.  349.) 

Of  the  effect  of  a  Fine. — A  fine  was  ft  conveyance  « • 
effective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  parties  .rid 
privies  to  the  fine,  but  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  uni"  ^ 
they  brought  their  action  or  made  lawful  entry  within  i'r 
years  after  proclamation  made,  except  married  women.  .. 
fants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  a«  v.    r 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  years  allowed  to  thein  r     \ 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  their  at*  i     - 
ing  full  age,  recovering  their  liberty,  returnini;  inln  K- 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind.     Persons  r.  - 
who  had  not  a  pre«.cnt,  but  a  future  intci-est  only,  n*  1 1 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  had  five  years  allowed  thtti*  . 
claim  in  from  the  time  their  right  accrued  by  the  -i 
4  Henry  VII.  c.  24. 

In  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all.  it  was  nor-  '^ 
sary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  cst.itr    : 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  he  affected  by  if.    (2  Bl.  Com.  :, 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  freehold  should  be  in  ci'.'  . 
of  tho  parties  by  right,  and  therefore  when  a  fine  was  lo  ,  • 
to  strenglhen  a  title,  it  was  frequently  considered  nect'^*:'  • 
to  make  a  fetiirment,  in  order  that  the  freehold  might  U  •  i 
one  of  them  by  disseisin.     [Feoffmkxt.)    If  neither  of  t^  • 
parties  had  any  interest  at  the  time,  although  the  fine  had  •. 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  effect  as  between  tit .:. 
by  ^\  ay  of  estoi)pei.     [Estoppel.] 

A  fine  was  principally  u.sed  as  the  mode  of  oonvejing  t!  ■ 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing  their  rik'hi    • 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  and  ppmair»d. '. 
and  reversions  dependent  upon  other  estates,  .and  aU«..  I  r 
the  purpose  of  strengtlieniuL'  defective  titles. 

By  the  3rd  and  4  ih  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  fines  are  aboli&hed.  :.    i 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  interests  of  lun. 
ried  women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  husbatw  - 
and  after  being  examined  to  ascertain  if  they  are  aei    . 
voluntarily,  by  a  deed  to  be  acknowledi^ed  in  thi  Ctnirt 
Comintjn  Pleas;  and  provision  is  also  made  for  the  larr-- 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled:  but  no  proxision  is  ir- .. 
f  >r  enabling  parlies  whoso  titles  are  defective  to  atren^tt'.  : 
I  hem  by  any  means  analogous  to  i  fine  and  nonclaiui     «  .' 
Bl.  Com. ;  Cruse  On  Vines.) 
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and  Odct,  aie  favourable  to  commerce.  A  canal  from 
Kantes  to  Brest  is  in  progress,  if  it  is  not  complctfd ;  it 
enters  the  department  on  the  oast  side,  and  follows  the 
▼alley  of  the  Aulne,  which  river  it  joins  at  or  near  Ch5- 
tcaufin.  The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  enters  the 
department  on  tlie  north-east  side,  and  runs  through  Mor- 
laix,  Landivisiau,  and  Landernau :  this  is  the  only  road  of 
the  first  class.  A  road  of  the  third  class  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  east  side  near  Carhaix,  from  which  town  it 
sends  off  three  branches,  one  northward  to  Morlaix  and  St. 
Pol  de  Lt»on,  one  norlh-wcslward  to  Landernau  and  Les- 
neven,and  one  south-east  into  the  department  of  Morbihan; 
another  road  of  the  s-ame  class  enters  the  department  on 
the  ciist  side  near  Quimperle,  and  runs  through  that  town, 
Rospordcn,  and  Quim])ur,  to  Douaniencz,  Pont  Cioix,  and 
Audieriic;  another  of  the  same  class  runs  fr«)m  Quimpcr 
by  Chiiteiiulin  and  Le  Faou  to  Landernau.  The  other  roads 
j'e  bye  roads. 

Tlie  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisscmcnts,  viz., 
*,hoje  of  Morlaix,  in  the  norih-cast,  populaliDii  in  1832 
131,580;  of  Brest,  in  the  north-west,  population  150,810; 
of  Chfiteaulin,  in  the  centre,  populnlion  9-1,302;  of  Quim- 
per,  in  the  south-west,  population  l()(>,07G;  of  Quiniperh', 
in  the  south-east,  population  41,028.  These  arrondissumenls 
are  subdivided  into  43  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  ami  again  into  2U0  (or,  according  to 
olliers,  284)  communes,  which,  in  extent  and  population, 
may  be  compared  with  our  parishes.  In  this  department, 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  antient  Bretagne,  the  rural 
population  considerably  surpasses  that  of  the  towns.  The 
chief  towns  are  Quimper,  the  capital,  on  the  Odet,  popula- 
tion 9860 ;  Morlaix,  at  the  junction  of  the  Relcc,  and  the 
Jarlo,  population  7797  for  the  town,  or  9596  for  the  whole 
commune;  and  Brest,  population  29,b60.  [Brest;  Mor- 
laix; Quimper.] 

Of  smaller  towns,  there  are  in  the  arrondissoment  of 
Morlaix,  Lanmeur,  on  a  bye-road  from  Lannion  (COtes  du 
Nord)  to  Morlaix  ;  Guerlesciuin,  on  the  border  of  the  de- 
partment east  by  south  of  Morlaix:  Landivisiau,  on  the 
road  from  Morlaix  to  Brest,  and  St.  Pol  de  L^on  (population 
3106  for  the  town,  or  GG92  for  the  commune) ;  Plouescat, 
^population  of  the  commune  3017),  and  Roscoff  (population 
of  the  commune  3332),  all  on  the  coast.  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
was  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  capital  of  a  diocesu,  the  bishop  of  which  was  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill :  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall ;  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  built  of  granite,  and  presents  little  that  is 
%vorthy  of  notice  except  some  handsome  stained  glass  win- 
dows; and  a  lofty  tower  more  than  180  feet  high,  called  the 
tower  of  Creisker.  There  were  several  religious  houses  and 
a  college  before  the  Revolution.  The  town  has  a  small 
harbour*  the  inhabitants  manufacture  some  cotton  and 
linen,  and  trade  in  paper,  leather,  pottery,  wax,  honey,  and 
horses,  which  last  are  in  high  repute.  Turf  is  dug  and 
stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Roscoff  has  a  small 
port  and  an  excellent  roadsted,  in  which  the  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Channel  frequently  anchor.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  she  was  brought  to  France  to  marry  Francis 
II.,  landed  at  Roscoff,  and  caused  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Ninian  (called  in  Breton  St.  Draignau)  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  she  disembarked.  Before  the  Revolutionary 
"War  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  (pro- 
bably contraband)  with  England  in  wine,  brandy,  and  tea, 
and  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  to  Spain ; 
this  branch  of  trade  has  since  passed  to  Morlaix.  At  Lan- 
divisiau are  upwards  of  sixty  tan-vards :  trade  is  carried  on 
in  linen,  corn,  honey,  candles,  and  butter. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bre^tt  are  Grouesnou  or  Goueznou 
and  St.  Rcnan,  near  Brest ;  Landernau  or  Landemeau  (popu- 
lation 3905  for  the  town,  or  4933  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  river  Elorn  or  Elhorn ;  Ploudiry  near  Landernau ;  Les- 
neven  (population  2050  for  the  town  or  2404  for  the  whole 
commune),  on  a  road  from  Landernau  to  the  coast ;  and 
Lannilis  (population  of  commune  3179)  and  Ploudalmezeau 
(population  of  commune  3023),  both  on  the  coast.  Lander* 
nau  is  in  the  Breton  language  called  Landternock.  In 
the  contest  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  between  the  houses 
of  Montford  and  Pentlii^vre  [Betagnk],  Jean  IV.  (of 
the  house  of  Montfort)  took  Landernau  and  put  the  garri- 
«/>tm  ♦«  x\iQ  sword.  The  chief  buildings  of  the  town  are  the 
H  and  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  a  marine  hospital. 
» a  great  number  of  tan-yardj  *  trade  is  carried  on 


in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district,  grain 
pulse.  3ax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  horses*  and  in 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  soda.  The  .navigation  of  the  fw  er 
commences  here,  and  the  high  road  fioin  Paris  to  Hrc-t 
passes  through  the  town.  Le^ncven  has  a  marine  hosjii  A, 
a  large  unadorned  buildino;  capable  of  receiving  50U  patteniv 
There  is  a  large  corn  market  held  here. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chatoaulin  are  Chutcaulin.  the 
chief  town,  and  Chitlcauneuf  du  Faou,  both  on  the  Aulne  , 
Huelgoot  and  Pleyben  (population  of  commune  450S).  mar 
the  Fame  river  but  not  on  it ;   Braspars,  on  the  I>Mifini' ; 
(Jarhaix  (population  of  town   1796,  of  commune  1939.)  on 
thelliere;   Loc  Renan   near  the  hay  of  IXmamenez  .lu'i 
Le  Faou  or  Faon  on  Brest  Water.     Cl);1teauhn  is  a  *iu.iU 
place  in  a  pleasant  situation :  it  is  di\ided  into  parts  \t\  the 
Aulne,  over  which  there  is  a  hridic:  the  navigation  nf  jj.e 
river  begins  here.     The  principal  trade  of  the  iiiliabrju.u 
is  in  slates,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  foreign  nartv  ..i -l 
in  salmon,  of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  caught  and  sent  it.t  ■ 
the  nei«;hbouring  departments  and  even  to  Pans.    T\u  *' 
are  two  ebbing  and  flowing  wells  in  the  neighbouilio  d  •  f 
this  town.     Carhaix  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  R«»ij.  •!» 
times,  and  to  have  been  the  Vorganium  of  Ptolemy  and  tl.o 
Vorgium  of  the  Theodosian  table,  the  chief  town  of  tie 
Ohisniii:   it  is  suppoi^ed  to  have  been  ruined  by  the  Ncr- 
mans  in  the  ninth  century.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  Th<'.>- 
phile  Malo  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  a  de^^cenliant  of  Turer»?i» . 
a  warrior  and  an  antiquarian  of  considerjible  celebrity.     He- 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Tseubourg,  a.d.  1799.     Iluelgiiet  ha^  a 
lead  mine  which  furnishes  employment  to  2S0  worknu  u, 
and  produces  yearly  370,000  kilogrammes  of  lead  ore  ai.  1 
300  kilogrammes  of  silver.     The  kilogramme  is  equal   I  . 
rather  more   than  2lbs.  avoirdupois.      At  the  villairi*    « I 
Poullaoiicn  (populatitm  of  commune  3544)  is  a  yet  mo:  • 
valuable  mine,  the  most  considerable  in  France,  and  out-    : 
the  best  in  Europe :  it  yields  annually  660,000  kilogranui..^ 
of  lead  ore,  and  400  kilogrammes  of  silver.     The  marhuK  i\ 
employed  in  woiking  the  mine  and  the  buildings  for  sio    : 
ing  the  ore  are  worthy  of  notice.     Poullaouen  is  bclw»v:i 
HuelgJiet  and  Carhaix. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Quimpcr  are  Douamen«  /  .>ti 
the  bay  of  that  name;  Audierne  on  the  hay  of  Auilur:.* 
and  Pont  Croix  near  it;  Pont  L'Abbe,  (j>opulation  of  u  x» .. 
19C0,  of  commune  2785.)  near  the  bay  of  Benodet ;  G  n*  ^s- 
neau  in  an  island  on  the  bay  of  Forest;  and  Rosponleii  <  n 
the  road  from  Quimper  to  Quimperle.  Douarnenez  viih  x 
population  of  2000,  chiefly  sea-faring  people,  and  Audieri.-.'. 
are  fishing  towns;  the  fish  taken  are  the  conger  and  tie 
whiting:  Audierne  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  but  tii»- 
neighbouring  coasts  are  an  object  of  dread  to  marit.crs 
from  the  frequency  of  shipwrecks;  Pont  L*AbW  is  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  productive  corn  districts  of  the 
department:  the  butter  of  the  neighbourhood  if  murh 
esteemed.  Concameau  was  formerly  a  place  of  gr*  ..i 
strength*  it  is  still  defended  by  walls  and  by  a  castle  bu.t 
by  Anne,  heiress  of  Bretagne  and  Queen  of  France.  Tl.e 
port  does  not  afford  good  anchorage.  The  inhabitanis  are 
engaged  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery,  in  which  4i  j 
vessels  are  employed. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Quimperle  are  Quimperle  <  n 
the  E116  or  Quimperl6  (population  of  town  3866,  of  c^  i:.- 
mune  5275) ;  Pont  Aven,  on  a  small  river  which  unites  w  r  a 
theBcton;  and  Bannalec  (population  of  commune  4l^.^^ 
on  the  road  from  Quimper  to  Quimperl6.  Quimper h*  ^r 
its  neighbourhood  was  not  unfi'equently  the  resiaenc^*  «>t 
the  dulles  of  Bretagne,  who  had  hero  a  castle  called  L\.; 
noet.  In  the  ci>'il  dissensions  of  Bretagne  and  aAerw  ai  tl<» 
in  those  of  France  Quimperl£  was  the  object  of  attack.  I'tio 
town  is  handsome :  it  has  two  good  streets  and  a  fine  churr}. ; 
the  sub-prefect's  ofiSce,  formerly  a  benedictine  convents  t% 
worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  promoted  by  tho 
navigation  of  the  river  Quimperle,  formed  by  the  junctu-n 
of  the  £116  and  the  Isole  or  Isok:  vessels  of  50  tons  c..-« 
get  up  to  tho  quays.  There  are  several  tan*yafds  and  a 
paper-mill ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  cattle,  and  shiH>» 
or  sabots.  There  are  a  high-school  and  a  society  of  agri<  u!- 
ture.  The  name  of  the  town  was  originally  Avantot,  lU*  -. 
Quimper,  then  from  the  name  of  tho  stream,  the  El'»«'.  <a 
which  it  stands  (Quimper  £116),  Quimperll  The  inhab  : 
ants  of  Pont  Avon  are  engaged  in  the  saimon  fishery  ;  ti<t 
stream  on  which  the  place  stands  abounds  with  exoelU  cit 
salmon. 

Tho  department  forms  the*  dioceie  of  QiuiBpery  tbo  bisJiof 
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and  aotive.  Fowl  and  other  wild  game  are  plentiful.  Bears,  | 
elks,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  &c.  afford  a  large  supply  of 
furs  and  skins.  Reindeers  abound  in  all  parts  of  northern 
Finland;  the  stock 'in  the  district  of  Kuusamo  alone  is 
12,000  heads ;  and  in  that  of  Ursjocki,  in  northern  Lap- 
land, it  is  between  40,000  and  50,000.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  Laplander ;  they  supply 
him  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  weU  as 
the  means  of  barter  for  his  principal  luxuries,  brandy  and 
tobacco ;  nor  is  he  accounted  affluent  unless  he  be  owner 
of  200  or  300  of  them. 

Fish  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Laplander,  whose  streams, 
such  as  the  Tornea  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with 
salmon,  pike,  a  kind  of  eels,  red-eyes,  &c.  The  pearl 
muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivulets  of  the 
western  parts. 

Finland  has  few  mineral  products.  Bog  iron  is  obtained 
in  some  parts,  and  converted  to  domestic  use ;  lead  is  also 
found,  and  a  little  copper  here  and  there,  but  neither  in 
large  quantity.  Marble  is  quarried  in  the  district  of  Rus- 
keala  and  the  island  of  Arasati  in  lake  Ladoga.  Slate  is 
plentiful,  and  chalk  abounds  in  some  places.  The  want  of 
salt  is  severely  felt,  and  the  attempts  made  to  extract  it 
from  salt  water  have  not  been  attended  with  much  success. 
The  whole  annual  metallic  produce  of  Finland  does  not 
exceed  12,000  poods,  or  about  420  tons. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  Finnish  extraction. 
The  Fins  call  themselves  *  Suomalans'  or  *  Suonies,'  but 
they  are  denominated  'Tschudes'  by  tlic  Russians :  they  are 
slow,  grave,  and  self-willed,  but  peaceable,  brave,  and  hos- 
pitable, temperate  and  industrious:  their  complexion  is 
dark,  their  countenance  and  manner  arc  serious,  and  they 
are  well  knit,  and  of  a  robust  make.  They  are  all  free, 
and  many  of  them  are  landholders.  A  great  ngmber  have 
leases  of  the  crown,  and  hold  their  farms  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  in  some  cases  of  bequeathing  them  to  their 
children.  Their  dwellings,  called  *Poertte,'  are  low,  dark, 
and  unclean,  and  built  of  wood.  The  Laplander  is  of  the 
same  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calls  himself  a '  Same- 
ladz  or  Same ;'  he  is  indignant  when  styled  a  *  Lapp*  (*  lapor' 
in  Russian),  the  name  given  to  liim  by  the  Swedes,  which 
signifies  a  coward,  seer,  magician,  or  poisoner.  They  resem- 
ble the  Finlanders  in  all  respects  except  that  the  upper  jaw 
projects  more,  and  their  hair  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  There  are 
not  many  thousands  of  them  iu  this  government;  they  lead 
a  wandering  life,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rein- 
deer I^aplanders  and  the  fishing  Laplanders.  Numbers  of 
Russians  and  some  Swedes  have  settled  in  the  districts  of 
Wiborg  and  Koxholm,  as  well  as  in  the  Finland  towns. 

According  to  the  consistorial  returns,  the  number  of 
births  in  1822  was  42,61'8,  and  in  1823  49168;  the  deaths 
in  1822  were  33,53 j,  and  in  1823  29,578;  and  the  mar- 
riages in  1822  were  9b09,  and  in  1828  10,7G4.  In  the  five 
years'  interval  from  1815  to  1820  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  81,5«9,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of 
16,317.  Finland  contains  26  towns,  1694  villajres,  and 
28.735  •hcmiiijin,'  hamlets,  settlements,  and  honicsteads. 
All  the  inhiibilant*,  exce])t  ihe  Russians,  profess  the 
Lutheran  faiih.  Finland  Proper  is  divided  into  two  dio- 
eeses,  Abo  with  19  deaneries  (probsteieii)  and  Bur^o  with  7. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  ritual  arc  under  the  archiuian- 
drile  of  St.  Pelerbburg.  The  uni\er8ity  of  Abo  has  been 
Transferred  to  Helsinii^fors  since  the  year  1827.  There  are 
grammar  schouU  in  Wiborjj,  Abo,  and  Borgo,  and  inferior 
.schools  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes;  but  public  instruc- 
tion is  not  widely  extended,  and  the  proportion  of  i^cholars 
to  the  general  population  was  not  more  than  1  in  1U9  about 
four  years  ago. 

Agnc  .liure,  the  breeding  of  cattle,   and  in  some  parts 

the  iL-^lieries,  con>titule  the  principal   occupations  of  the 

pfoplc.     There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  the  largo 

towns,  and  these  are  principally  of  iron  ware,  sail-cloth,  and 

htockinirs.    The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and 

linen  they  require  under  their  own  roofs ;  they  also  prepare 

tan.  p(»iash,  and  charcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  their 

own   use  and  for  exportation,  and  in  some  of  the  norts 

ve.^seU  are  constructed.     Navigation  is  much  impedea  by 

the  .severity  of  the  winter,  which  shuts  the  harbours  from 

SIX  to  seven  months  in  the  year.    The  trade  of  Finland 

amounts    to    about    250. OOd/.   annually   in    imports    and 

'»/.  in  exports;  the  latter  consisting  prinripaliy  in  the 

>f  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  rlmnnel  of  Lake  LiuUma 

gulf  of  Fiuland,  with  tiuibci,  meat,  butter,  sUius, 


tar,  fish,  &e.    The  same  articles  are  likewise  exported  to 
Sweden.    Salt  is  a  great  article  of  import.' 

There  is  a  distinct  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  government  of  this  vast  province  or  princ^nlity.  The 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  Helsingfors,  has  chiefly 
military  duties  to  discharge.  Though  Finland  has  a  con- 
stitution of  its  own,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  chused  in 
four  orders,  the  diets  are  never  convoked,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  additional  taxes  being  contemplated  by  (ho 
government.  The  senate  in  fact  has  been  found  a  more 
convenient  body  to  manage  than  the  diets,  and  it  has  almodl 
sunerseded  them. 

In  the  year  1831  the  principality  was  re-moulded  into 
eight  circles  or'Loen,*  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  there  i** 
a  superintendent  called  a  *  Landshoefding  ;*  each  circle  is 
divided  into  districts,  or  * Foegderier  ;*  and  each  of  thu  lattt*r 
into  bailiwicks,  or  *  Hoerad.'  Injudicial  matters  the  Swcih^:: 
system  has  been  retained;  and  this  is  the  case  also  wi;h 
regard  to  fiscal  concerns.  In  the  absence  of  ofHcial  dai.i. 
the  revenue  has  been  estimated  at  60,000/.  sterling  pt.r 
annum. 

The  eight  circles,  or  loens,  commencing  from  Che  Hjuth, 

are  Wiborg,  St.  Michael,  Nyland,  Tavastehus,  Abo-Biorne- 

borg,  Wasa,  Kuopio,  and  ifleaborg-Kayana.    The  circle  if 

Wiborg  has  the  town  of  the  same  name  for  its  capiral. 

which  was  the  anticnt  capital  of  Carclia;  it  lies  on  a  bay 

of  the  gulf  of  ('inland,  is  well  fortified,  consists  of  the 

main  town  and  two  suburbs  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  to 

the  island  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  has  an  elegant 

Greek  cathedral,  a  church  for  the  Swedes  and  Germans 

and  another  for  the  Finlander^,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapi'l, 

a  district  school,  besides  other  schools,  and  about  3000  iti- 

habitants.    In  this  circle  is  Frederikbhamm,  on  a  peninsula 

oil  the  bay  of  Finland,  a  strong  fortress,  contaimng  about 

1400  inhabitants :  it  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  September, 

1809,  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  mane  over  Finland 

with  part  of  Lapland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to  Ru>Ma. 

St.  Michael,   north-west  of  the  preceding  circle,  contains 

St.  Michael,  a  small  town,  and   Nyslott,  another  small 

town  with  a  strong  castle.    In  Nyland,  west  of  Wiborg,  la 

Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  on  a  tongi*c  i  f 

land  iu  the  gulf  of  Finland,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

and  the  strong  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  at  the  enttanre  of 

the  harbour.     North  of  this  place  lies  Borgo  or  Borgixi,  ^ 

small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  catheural. 

a  church,  gymnasium,  manufactures  of  linen,  sailcluib,  ii^ 

fined  sugar,   and    tobacco,  and    about  250U   inhabitiint-^ 

Lowisa,  formerly  Degerby,  north-east  of  Borgo,  is  a  h;.- 

port,  with  two  churches,  and  about  2800  inhabitants,    !!:« 

circle  of  Tavastehus,  north  of  Nyland,  has  for  its  capi'j* 

Tavastehus,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  castle,  a  churi  h. 

and  about  1700  inhabitants.      Abo-Biorneborg,  (he  vr«:- 

erninost  circle  of  Finland,  includes  the  islands  of  Ai«a:«l 

in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  its  capital  is  Abo,  Obo,  or  Turku, 

on  the  south-western  coast  of  Finland,  with  about  U.^v  ■ 

inhabitants.    In  this  ciicle  are  also  Biorncborg,  ne«ir  ih.- 

mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  4i'  •• 

inhabitants,  well  built,  with  a  church,  grammar  scho(0,  .v  •: 

bout  manufactures  and  trade:  Raumo,  a  town  With  I7CU  iut.-- 

bitants;  and  N>stad,  a  sea-port  of  about  1680,where  thclri^*\ 

by  which  Sweden  relimjuisbed  the  Baltic  provinces   v*  i 

part  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  August,  1721,  was  txmrlud*  -i. 

North  of  this  circle  is  that  of  Wasa,  on  the  gulf  of  B<.>lhi.  n. 

Its  capital  is  Wasa,  on  thegulf  of  Bothnia,  a  regularly  Iu.  . 

town,  with  a  handsome  stone  church,  a  school,  an  infirnu:^. 

and  about   GOO  houses  and  33u0  inhabitants.     South   •  f 

Wasa  lies  Christianiistadt,  a  good  sea-port  on  a  pcuni^iL  . . 

with  a  church,  about   1200  inhabitants,  and  much  tr.>>'i  . 

Kuopio,  a  circle  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  the  toxin  *  f 

Kuopio  on  a  promontory  of  lake  Kallavcsi,  with  a  cIiuk  l. 

school,  well-frequented  fairs,  and  about  1500  inhabiiaMx. 

The  circle  of  Uleaborg-Kuyana,  in  the  most  northern  j-irt 

of  tlie  principality,  contains  Uleaborg,  its  capital,  on  il  .- 

Ulea,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  town-hall,  two  market-pbt ,  ^, 

a  church,  and  hospital,  about  400  houses,  and  a  populait  .< 

of  about  4600,  who  carry  on  some  trade :  Brabestacl,  a  ^  .» 

port,  with  a  church,  and  about  1200  inhabitants:    Pno  ^- 

jiirviz-Kousonia,  an  inland  town  of  about  1500:    Kcnn.    t 

iea-])ort:    and  Tornea,  on  the  river  of  that  namo  at    I  * 

northern  e\,tiemity  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  ner.t  l«v:  , 

with  two  churches,  one  on  an  island,  and  about   Tn*  .i. 

habitants;  this  ]»K.cc  is  the  centre  of  the  Lapland  tra^U  .  -. 

(ical&i  salt  fibh,  ivindecr-skius,  butter,  S^c. 
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to  him  by^Malimud  in  consecjuenco  of  llic  excellence  of  his 
verses. 

Firdusi  appears  to  have  sj^cnt  the  first  fifty  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  village ;  till  attracted  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  Mahmud  gave  to  learninj^  and  the  fine  arts,  he 
repaired  to  his  court  at  Ghaznt,  where  his  talents  procured 
him  an  honourable  reception.  Soon  after  his  an'ival, 
Mahmud  commanded  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  in  verse,  and  promised  to  reward  him  with  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  for  every  thousand  couplets.  The  poet 
however  preferred  waiting  fur  his  reward  till  he  had  finished 
the  work,  which  was  completed,  after  a  labour  of  thirty 
years,  in  60,000  couplets.  But  instead  of  receiving  the 
ffreat  sum  he  had  anticipated,  ho  was  doomed  to  a  cruel 
disappointment.  It  appears  that  he  had  offended  some 
favourite  courtiers,  wlio  prejudiced  the  mind  of  Mahmud 
against  him,  and  accused  liim  of  having  insulted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  prophet  by  the  piaises  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  Zerdusht  (Zoroaster)  in  his  great  poem.  Instigated 
by  these  calumnies,  Mahmud  only  sent  him  60,000  silver 
dirhems.  It  is  related  that  Firdusi  was  in  the  bath  when 
the  money  was  brought,  and  that  disappointed  and  enraged 
at  the  meanness  of  the  sultan,  he  distributed  the  whole 
sum  among  the  attendants  of  the  bath  and  the  slave  who 
brought  it,  adding,  *The  sultan  shall  know  I  did  not  bestow 
the  labour  of  thirty  years  on  a  work  to  be  rewarded  with 
dirhems.*  In  consequence  of  this  insult,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  trod  to  death  by  an  elephant,  and  with  groat  difficulty 
obtained  a  revocation  of  the  sentence.  Feeling  that  he 
was  no  longer  safe  at  Ghazni,  he  left  the  city,  after  having 
written  a  bitter  satire  on  Mahmud,  which  he  gave  to  one  of 
the  courtiers,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  panep^yric  on  the 
sultan,  which  he  must  not  present  to  his  master  till  several 
days  had  elapsed.  A  translation  of  this  satire  is  given  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  accompanied  with  the  original  Pei-sian, 
in  his  Po'eseos  Asiaticce  Commentarii  (Works,  8vo.  edition, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  308-313),  and  also  without  the  Persian  in  his 
Traitc  ^ur  la  Po'esie  On'entale,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  242-245. 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Persian  biographies  of  Firdusi 
after  his  departure  from  Ghazra  are  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  wandering 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Mahmud,  whose  power  was  too  much  dreaded  by  the  various 
monarchs  of  the  East  to  allow  them  to  harbour  for  any 
length  of  time  the  proscribed  poet.  He  first  took  refuge 
with  the  governor  of  Mazanderan  (Hyrcania),  and  after- 
wards lied  to  Bagdad,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  caliph  Kadir  Billah,  who  gave  him  ttie  60,000  pieces  of 
gold  which  Mahmud  had  promised.  While  at  Bagdad  he 
is  said  to  have  added  a  thousand  couplets  to  the  Shah 
Nameh  in  praise  of  the  caliph,  and  also  to  have  written  a 
panegyric  on  him  in  Arabic ;  but  this  statement  is  in  all 
probability  incorrect,  since  all  trace  of  the  latter  is  lost,  and 
none  of  the  copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  collated  by  Mr. 
Turner,  contain  the  former.  During  his  residence  in  this 
city  he  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  poem  called  *  Joseph,' 
which  consists  of  9000  couplets,  in  the  same  measure  and 
style  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  copies  of  which  are  now  rarely 
met  with  even  in  the  K.-isL  But  even  in  the  capital  of  the 
Abasside  caliphs  he  was  not  secure  from  the  power  of 
Mahmud ;  the  feeble  Kadir  Billah  dared  not  disobey  the 
commands  of  the  sultan,  and  the  unfortunate  poet  was 
obliged  to  seek  in  countries  still  more  remote  a  safer  retreat. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  court  he  next  took  refuge ;  but  it 
appears  clear  fn^m  all  accounts  that  his  friends  procured  his 
pardon  shortly  after  he  left  Bagdad,  and  that  he  eventually 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  a.h.  411  (a.d. 
1020),  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  We  know  little  of  his 
family:  the  death  of  his  son  at  the  age  of  37  is  pathetically 
alluded  to  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  and  his  daughter  is  .said  to 
have  refused  the  60,000  pieces  of  gold,  which  wore  offered 
to  her  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  sultan. 

The  Shah  Nameh  contains  the  history  of  the  kings  of 

Persia,  from  the  reign  of  the  first  king,  Kaiuraers,  to  the 

death  of  Yesdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  race, 

who  was  dcprive<l  of  his  kingdom  a.h.  21  (a.d.  041)  hy  the 

invasion   of  the   Arabs  during    the    caliphate   of  Omar. 

During  this  period,  according  to  Firdusi,  three  dynasties 

sat  upon  the  Persian  throne.     The  first,  called  the  PisJida- 

dian,  lasted  2441  years.    The  second,  the  Kaianian,  com- 

ced  with  Kaikobad,  and  lasted  732  years.    Alcxan«lnr 

Treat,  called  Sikauder  by  Firdusi,  is  included  in  this 

and  is  represented  to  bo  the  son  of  Dariib,  king  of 


Pci-sia,  by  the  daughter  of  Failakua  (Philin  of  Maeedon"). 
After  the  death  of  Sikander,  Persia  was  divided,  di.r:!  ;; 
200  years,  into  a  number  of  petty  monarchies  called  tlic 
*  confederacy  of  the  kings.'  Tne  Sassanian  race  of  pnuct  ^ 
succeeded  these,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Per^  fur  ^i)  l 
years. 

The  poem  of  Firdusi  is  of  little  value  as  a  history.  thouL ') 
it  certainly  contains  some  of  the  antient  Persian  traditim  -. 
The  whole  history  of  Kaikhosrau,  as  related  by  Ftrdu^ , 
bears  so  great  a  similarity  to  the  account  which  Hertxloivw 
gives  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  as  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  (Ji  a 
both  authors  present  us  with  a  faithful  and  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  tradition.  '  It  is  utterly  incredible/ 
says  Sir  William  Jones  (Works,  voh  iii.,  p.  166),  *that  two 
different  princes  of  Persia  should  each  have  been  bom  in  a 
foreign  and  hostile  territory ;  should  each  have  been  doomed 
to  death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather ;  shoul  1 
each  have  been  saved  by  tlie  remorse  of  his  destined  mur- 
derer ;  should  each,  after  a  similar  education  among  herds- 
men as  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  have  found  means  to  revi«%it 
his  paternal  dominion,  and,  having  delivered  it  after  a  lMii.4 
and  triumphant  war  from  a  tyrant  who  bad  invaded  it, 
should  have  restored  it  to  the  summit  of  power  and  mag- 
nificence.' The  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great  are  also  preserve^  in  the  Shah  Nameh. 
We  read  of  his  victory  over  Dara  (Dareius),  of  his  marriaiie 
with  Roshung  (Roxana),  of  his  expedition  into  India  and 
defeat  of  Faur  (Porus),  and  of  his  journey  tJirough  the 
desert  to  Mecca  to  consult  two  trees  from  which  a\u)c-<« 
proceeded,  which  is  evidently  only  another  version  of  hi> 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  in  Libya.  The  Persian  b.^.*- 
graphers  all  agree  in  asserting  that  Mahmud  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Firdusi  the  antient  chronicles  of  the  kings  ot 
Persia,  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  he  derived  the  hU- 
torical  narratives  extant  in  nis  great  work.  We  have  tht* 
testimony  of  the  book  of  Esther  (x.  2)  to  the  existence  of 
such  records,  as  well  as  a  strong  presumption  derived  from 
the  fragments  of  Ctesias  and  many  parts  of  Herodciin-. 
But  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  tnese  chronicles  shouM 
have  been  preserved  for  so  many  ages,  considering  the 
various  revolutions  which  Persia  experienced.  There  i>  a 
romantic  story  told  in  the  preface  to  tlie  edition  uf  il.o 
Shah  Nameh,  published  by  the  command  of  Bay  single,  r 
Khan,  which,  though  deserving  of  little  credit,  must  iv  •t 
be  omitted  on  account  of  its  general  currency  in  the  Ea**. 
It  is  related  that  Yesdijird,  the  lastmonai'ch  of  the  S...- 
sanian  race,  ordered  all  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Per^.a 
to  be  collected  and  arranged,  and  that  this  book  u  i> 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastan  Nameh.  On  the  con»i«  *v  > : 
of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  it  was  found  in  the  lib  i  an  *  ." 
Yesdijird,  and  became  in  the  division  of  the  plunder  ;l.o 
property  of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whom  it  was  couvejoi  i.i 
India;  it  was  afterwards  taken  back  again  to  Persia,  u \u',v 
it  remained  imknown  till  a  fortunate  circumstance  briM:^hi 
it  to  light  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud.  Little  reliance  can  l.o 
placed  on  the  existence  of  written  documents  in  the  time  <:t 
Firdusi:  the  only  value  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  in  an  bi>- 
torical  point  of  view,  consists  in  the  antient  Persian  tia  1  - 
tions  it  has  preserved;  but  it  would  require  the  Icarnir.:; 
and  acumen  of  a  critic  like  Niebuhr  to  arrive  at  the  ht-«> 
torical  truth  conveyed  in  the  tradition,  and  to  strip  the  tv  \\ 
legend  of  the  additions  and  embellishments  of  the  poit. 
But  it  is  not  as  a  history  that  the  Shah  Nameh  deri>e>  »t« 
reputation.  Its  poetry  is  read  and  admired  by  all  w  t  '  I 
educated  Persians  even  hi  the  present  day;  and  its  auth  -r 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  oriental  poets,  with  ih 
exception  of  ValraikT  and  Calidasa.  It  is  wntten  in  pur»-r 
Persian  than  any  other  work  in  the  language,  and  contains 
a  very  small  number  of  Arabic  wonU;  it  has  thus  become 
a  model  of  Persian  composition,  and  is  as  much  di'ttir?- 
guished  in  the  East  as  the  Homeric  poems  were  in  thj 
West. 

The  co])ies  of  the  Shah  Nameh  now  met  with  vary  great  1  \ 
in  the  number  of  verses.    *  It  would  be  ditticult  to  cliscov«t  r'/ 
says  Mr.  Macan  in  his  preface  to  the  Shah  Nameh,  Mv..^ 
copies  which  agree  in  the  order  of  the  verses  or  in  il.*.- 
phraseology  fur  20  couplets  together.     Whole  episodes  ,iro 
omitted,  Verses  rejected  from  every  page,  and  it  is  not  n.  •• 
uncommon  to  find  MSS.  which  contain  only  40,000  couplr  ?  -, 
though  orii^inally  the  pncm  is  said  to  have  consi<>te<i   .-T 
C0.0(»0.'    Mr.  Macan  adds,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  M.^, 
with  more  than  50.fi86  couplets ;  the  edition  publi&hcU  l.> 
himself  contains  only  65,204.    Ther^  have  booa  tiuve  at- 
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Perrault  to  have  been  kept  for  the  proteciion  of  the  king's 
)ibrBi7  oE  Paris  ill  1684.  The  flm  introduction  of  them, 
Lowever,  for  common  use  appears  to  have  orcurred  about 
the  year  1 720,  when  a  mechanician  named  Leupold  con- 
structed engines  consisting  of  a  copper  box  serureljr  closed 
and  well  soldered:  each  one  weighed  about  16  pounds,""  ' 
ejected  a  continuous  jet  of  water  to  a  height  of  20  oJ 
feet.     This  engine  contained  one  cylinder  and  piston. 

The  adaptation  of  leathern  pipes  was  devised  by  two 
natives  of  Holland,  both  of  whom  were  named  Jan  Vander- 
heide,  and  who  were  inspectors  of  fire-enginet  at  Amster- 
dam in  1672.  Five  jears  after  the  invention,  a  twenty- 
five  years'  patent  for  the  privilege  of  making  tbo:,e  pipes 
was  granted  to  them ;  and  in  IG9S  sixty  of  them  were  kept 
in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  to  be  used  at  each  fire. 

After  the  intruducliun  of  tbe>o  engines  into  England, 
improvemenls  were  from  time  lo  timi.'  mside  in  Ihcm,  by 
Dickensi>n,  Simpkin,  Phillips,  Fursl,  Newsham,  Rowntroe, 
and  others ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  air-chamber  was 
introduced  the  principle  of  construction  has  been  nearly 
*n  all  of  ibem,  the  points  of  difference  being  pi' 
minor  details.  In  briclly  describing  one  of  i  . . 
1  engines,  therefore,  on  Ihe  construction  of  News- 
bam,  we  shall  convey  a  general  notionof  the  mode  of  action 
of  most  of  Ihcm. 


i-ipally  i: 


The  annexud  figufe  represents  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  eiigino,  such  as  our  rciiiliTs  have  dimhilc-s  Iruquuully 
socn.  The  budy.  A,  is  about  'J  feel  btig  and  3  feel  hroad, 
inclosing  the  greater  part  ef  the  mcchanisiu  of  the  engine. 
Along  ilie  lower  part  of  tiiis  runs  a  metallic  pipe,  into 
wiiicli  the  water  thiwa  from  the  feed-pipe  B,  which  is  con- 
nected at  the  other  end  with  a  street  plug  or  a  cistern.  If 
a  supply  of  water  i^annot  be  oblainud  in  this  way,  a  cistern, 
C  i*  tilled  by  means  of  buckets,  and  at  the  juncture  be- 
tween the  cistern  and  the  interior  pipe  a  grating  or  strainer 
is  placed,  tu  frcu  tlie  water  frutn  dirt,  gravel,  S;c.  with  whic'U 
it  may  be  mixed.  The  water  huviu;;  entered  the  interior 
pipe,  is  elovaled  and  forced  into  the  air-vessel  by  two 
contained  within  the  body  of  the  box,  D,  and  fiom  t 
vos-el  isforred  into  the  pi|ie  P,  which  h  connected  with  tiie 
leathern  liuse  by  which  the  prupcllud  water  is  directed  to 
the  proper  point  The  two  pumps  are  worked  by  a  double 
lever  connected  with  two  long  handles,  E  E  E  E,  which  are 
conveniently  placed  for  being  worked  by  several  men,  who 
alternately  elevate  and  depress  the  end  of  the  lever  at  which 
lliey  arc  plucL-d.  Tliis  manual  force  may  aUo  be  much 
aiignicnted  by  one  or  two  men  stinding  on  the  body  of  the 
machine  near  F,  who,  holding  by  the  bars  G  G,  and  treod- 
iiiS  alternately  on  each  sido  of  Ihe  fulcrum  of  the  le\er,  on 
treadles  convcnienlly  orran-^-d  for  that  purpose,  greatly 
increase  (be  downward  leuih-ncy  of  either  side  by  throwing 
(he  weij>ht  of  the  body  on  tli;it  side.  At  K  is  a  handle 
which  turns  a  cock  or  valve,  tliercby  reguluting  the  supply 
of  water  to  (he  interior  pi)*  through  ilw  fucd-pipo  B. 

Thus  much  for  the  exttriur.  We  will  now  show  the  posi- 
llun  and  action  <,!  the  air-rbambcr,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  Ihe  pumps ;  and  in  deing  so  wc  shall  cunfine 
uur>ilves  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  meclmuism  which 
is  directly  concerned  with  ihat  pari  of  the  process. 

Fig.  3  IS  aseciioii  llimiizh  the  raidille  ofthc  aitcbamber, 

nml  imft  uf  the  putup-b:irruls.     A  is  Ihe  air-vessel,  made  of 

^m  the  lop  uf  which  proceeds  nearly  to  the  bottom 


a  tube,  BC,  open  at  both  enda.  The  tir-clitnib«r  ud  tube 
are  in  communication  with  a  horizonlol  pipe,  D,  which  opcru 
by  two  branches  into  two  pump  cjlindera,  one  of  which  i, 
hidden  in  the  drawing,  but  the  other  is  seen  at  F.  Throu'jb 
this  cyhnder  works  the  piston  E,  which  is  connected  by  t lie 
piston  rod  G  with  a  tooihed-wbeel  at  the  upper  part  (not 
given  in  the  figure);  to  which  wheel  a  reciprocating  aoii'>n 
is  given  by  the  exterior  levers  to  which  it  is  attached.  I'liu 
horizontal  pipe  O,  besides  its  communicatiou  with  the  ajr- 
ressel  and  the  pump  barrel  ii  also  open  to  another  hori- 
zontal nipe.  H,  which  is  connected  at  the  other  end  « iih 
the  feed-pipe  shown  in  the  former  Sgure.  TliMecomrnu- 
nications  however  are  closed  at  different  part*  of  the  oporn- 
lion  by  two  valves,  one  of  which  opens  upwards  ham  tlie 
pipe  H  to  the  pipe  D;  and  the  olher  also  upwards  from  D 
to  the  air-vessel  A-  At  the  point  1  in  the  lower  ripe  it 
situaied  the  cock,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  utd  the  handla 
of  which  is  seen  at  L. 


rhis  being  the  relation  of  (he  parts  to  one  another,  lei 
the  reader  now  suppose  the  piston  E  end  its  rod  G  lo  hai  e 
a  reciprocaling  motion  by  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  iire 
working  the  double  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  engine,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  rationale  of  the  proceis.  I( 
must  bo  understood  that  the  piston-rods  of  (be  two  puinpi 
being  connected  with  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum  of  ibu 
lever,  it  necessarily  results  that  when  one  ascends  the  other 
i-ends  and  vice  vers3.  The  air  chamber  being  full  ^  f 
of  the  ordinary  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ihe  cx~  k 
1  being  opened,  by  which  (he  pipe  H  becomes  filled  niJi 
'"aler,  we  will  suppose  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up  to  l):..' 
<p  of  Ihe  pump  cylinder  F.  The  consequent  results  ari- 
these:  Ihe  piston  draws  up  with  it  the  air  which  ibe  cyl.u- 
der  contains,  and  thus  creates  a  partial  vacuum  bencaih, 
hecauM;  all  rommunication  with  the  external  air  is  cut  .  IT. 
The  \alve  between  the  two  pijics  having  now  a  stream  of 
water  pressing  it  upwards,  while  the  space  above  it  eonlaii:H 
rarefied  air  only,  the  valve  is  forced  oiien,  and  the  ruiu]>- 
burrel  K  and  the  pipe  D  become  fillea  with  water.  Whi'ii 
the  returning  stroke  of  the  lever  forces  the  piston  di>wn  to 
its  former  position,  the  water  is  driven  before  it,  but  cann  it 
return  tu  the  pipe  H,  because  the  valve  communicatiiii: 
with  the  lalter  oi>cns  upwards.  It  is  thererurc  fur<-i'<l 
through  the  other  valve  inio  the  air-vessel  A,  At  Ih- 
second  upward  motion  of  the  piston  a  partial  mcuum  i* 
again  priAluced  beneath  it,  but  the  water  now  contained  in 
the  air-vessel  cannot  return  to  fill  that  vacated  sjiace.  on 
account  of  the  mode  In  which  the  valve  opens.  A  frc.-h 
supply  is  therefore  gained,  as  before,  from  the  pipe  II 
lhrou;.;h  the  valve  communicating  with  D.  This  suppiv  is. 
by  the  subsequent  downward  pressure  of  the  piston,  ^tci,ii 
into  the  air-vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  tlie  Sr^t  por- 
tion. Thus  each  successive  ascent  of  the  piston  causes  a 
rush  of  water  Into  the  pump-barrel,  and  each  descent  urges 
that  portion  into  the  air-vessel. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  takes  pjaee  in  the  air-TCtH  1 
inIo  which  the  water  is  thus  forced.  The  air  in  this  m-m  I 
has  no  communicationwjth  the  external  atmoBphei«cx(x-|, I 
thrtiiigh  the  pipe  B  C,  which  is  fitted  air-tight  into  the  uc^-n 
of  the  vessel  at  B.  When  the  water  asc«ndi  in  this  vt':.-i  1 
above  Ihe  bottom  of  the  tube  at  C,  the  air  above  that  Wn  I 
ticcomes  compreased  into  a  smaller  space,  as  all  esca|K'  it 
guarded  against.    Wilh  this  cgm[»ession  ita  elasticity  is 
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devised,  we  will  briefly  mention  a  few  for  which  premiums 
or  medals  have  been  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  1809  Mr.  Davis  received  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas 
ftr  inventing  an  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  three  ladders 
applied  to  each  other  by  four  clasp  irons  on  the  top  of 
each  of  the  two  lowermost,  which  are  so  contrived  that 
each  ladder  may  slide  into  the  one  beneath  it.  On  the  top 
of  the  lowermost  ladder  two  pulleys  are  fixed  on  the  inside, 
over  which  two  ropes  pass,  and  are  situated  between  the 
lower  ladder  and  tne  middle  one.  The  ropes  are  made  fast 
to  the  bottom  of  the  middle  ladder  on  each  side,  in  a  proper 
direction  with  the  pulleys  at  the  top.  The  upper  ladder  is 
attached  to  the  middle  one  in  the  same  manner,  and  on 
the  top  it  carries  two  horn-pieces,  made  of  iron,  and  turned 
off  at  each  end  similar  to  two  horns,  which  are  four  feet 
apart,  and  are  sharp  at  the  end  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
window,  and  thus  keep  the  ladders  steady.  The  compound 
ladder,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  about  45  feet,  is  £xed 
on  a  frame  about  9  feet  by  5,  and  drawn  on  wheels ;  and  a 
windlass  is  so  placed  that  the  three  la&ders  can  be  wound 
out  from  each  other,  and  thus  elevated  to  the  position 
required. 

In  1813  Mr.  Young  received  a  premium  for  a  fire-ladder, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  rounds,  which  form  the  steps  or 
tlie  ladder  by  being  fastened  to  two  ropes,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  an  iron  frame,  terminating  in  hooks,  which 
can  be  lodged  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  and  thus  form  a 
convenient  ascent,  which  much  resembles  that  of  a  common 
rope  ladder.  The  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  fitted  to  each  other  longitudinally,  and  elevated 
from  the  street  in  the  form  of  a  long  straight  rod,  but 
without  being  detached  from  the  ropes  which  are  to  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder.  When  the  hooks  at  the  top  are 
fixed,  a  jerk  at  the  bottom  will  unfix  all  the  rounds  from 
their  vertical  position,  and  allow  them  to  fall  into  their 
proper  places. 

In  1816  a  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Braby  for  a  con- 
trivance, which  consisted  of  a  pole  of  any  desired  length, 
on  the  front  of  which  is  fastened  a  board  or  plank,  fitted  to 
a  groove  or  rabbet  in  the  back  of  a  car,  which,  by  means  of 
this  groove,  slides  upon  the  plank  along  the  pole.  A  rope, 
attached  to  the  car,  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
pole,  down  a  channel  at  the  back  of  it  (which  is  covered 
with  plate-iron  to  jruard  the  rope  from  injury  by  fire),  and 
is  then  brought  under  another  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pole.  With  the  assistance  of  this  rope  the  car  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  persons  below,  and  thus  a  communi- 
cation established  wi,th  an  upper  window. 

Mr.  Witty,  in  1820,  prepared  a  sort  of  settee,  or  chair, 
for  a  window  recess,  which  may  be  hung  on  the  sill  of  a 
window  like  a  painter's  machine.  A  bag  is  suspended 
from  the  chair,  and  is  kept  open  by  being  made  fast  to  a 
strong  frame,  and  well  secured  by  girth-web,  which  passes 
under  it,  and  by  which  it  hani^s.  These  webs  go  over 
rollers,  on  one  of  which  is  coiled  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
reach  from  the  tnp  of  the  house  to  the  bottom.  When  a 
person  gets  into  the  bag  from  a  window  the  bagbepins  to 
descend,  and  as  the  web  uncoils  itself  from  the  rollers  it 
cau'^cs  a  llexiblc  rope  to  wind  round  the  middle  part  of  the 
roller,  by  which  means  the  descent  is  graduated. 

The  ni.'i'^'istrates  of  Leilh  have  within  a  few  years  caused 
several  lire  ladders  to  be  constructed  for  that  town  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  an  inlinbitant  of  Lcilh,  on  a  principle  somewhat 
resemblinjT  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  before  described,  but  more 
simple  in  its  action. 

Recently,  two  fire  escapes,  one  by  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Merryweather,  have  been  approvedT)y  several 
of  the  parochial  auihorities  of  London,  and  partially  brought 
into  use.  That  by  Mr.  Ford  consists  of  a  well-seasoned  spar 
35  or  40  fcct  lon<5,  capped  with  iron  at  the  top,  and  having 
two  projecting  arms,  furni>.hed  with  prongs,  by  which  a 
firm  bearing  ai^ainst  the  wall  of  a  houno  is  obtained.  The 
lower  end  is  shod  with  iron,  terminated  by  a  spike  to  enter 
tlie  ground.  Just  below  the  cap  at  the  top,  a  prooved  pulley 
is  mortised  into  the  spar,  and  a  corresponding  pulley  is 
placed  near  the  bottom.  An  endle-<s  rope  runs  round  these 
two  pulleys,  at  one  point  of  which  is  attached  a  main  rope  ; 
and  another  point  of  the  endless  rope  is  fastened  to  the 
semicircular  brace  of  a  large  grooved  roller,  which  traverses 
up  and  down  the  spar  between  the  two  pulleys.  This  brace 
carries  a  hook  on  tlie  inner  side  of  the  spar,  to  which  a  car 
or  cradle  is  fixed,  by  which  persons  may  he  lowered  to  the 
ground.    The  cradle,  which  consists  of  a  seat  and  foot-board 


suspended  from  a  cross  head,  and  hx<(  a  belt  buckled  round 
it,  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  the  pulleys. 

The  other  contrivance,  and  the  la«t  which  wo  have  space 
to  notice,  is  by  Mr.  Merryweather.  It  consists  of  ladder* 
about  six  feet  long,  all  of  which  are  made  exactly  alike,  the 
upper  end  being  smaller  than  the  lower:  each  end  »  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  iron  loops  or  sheaths,  so  contrived  thai 
the  top  of  each  laddeif  can  be  inserted  into  the  loopt  at  the 
bottom  of  another,  and  thus  several  can  be  joined  end  to 
end.  The  top  of  the  upper  ladder,  when  employed  at  fireis 
is  made  to  wheel  along  the  front  wall  in  ascending  by  an 
ingenious  appendage  contrived  by  Mr.Badde)^;  which  o in- 
sists of  two  short  side-pieces  corresponding  m  form  to  the 
bottom  part  of  a  ladder.  On  the  upper  part  is  an  iron  axlo 
carrying  a  pair  of  small  light  wheels.  A  semicircular  cN>n- 
necting  rod  of  iron  preserves  the  proper  position  of  the  «i«ic- 
pieces  when  not  mounted  on  the  ladder.  Each  end  of  t  Uc 
axle  is  provided  with  rising  springs  similar  to  those  in  an 
umbrella-stick,  which  allows  the  wheels  to  be  slipped  on 
the  axle,  but  effectually  prevents  their  sliding  off  ijraiu 
until  the  springs  are  depressed.  This  apparatus  is  fitted  f>n 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  ladder 
is  fitted  to  another. 

Seven  lengths  of  this  ladder  have  been  fitted  to  eai^li 
other,  and  raised  in  half  a  minute  by  three  persons ;  and 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  ladder,  we 
have  seen  three  persons  descend  from  a  height  of  30  fc«*t« 
by  a  belt  fastened  round  the  body,  in  about  two  minuUr^ 
and  a  half. 

Whatever  kind  of  fire-escape  be  preferred,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  localities  where  they  are  deposited  and  the  moiic 
of  using  them  should  be  well  and  generally  understood. 

FIRE-FLY.    [Elatkrid*;  L^pyrxs.] 

FIRE,  ST.  ANTHONY'S.    [Erysipelas.] 

FIRE,  GREEK,  an  invention  of  the  middle  ages  whu  h 
was  often  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Christians  and  Narj- 
cens.  This  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  inquiry  axi  1 
excited  much  discussion;  the  obscurity  by  which  it  is  cxi- 
veloped  has  been  greatly  incteased  by  many  causey  ai.i 
especially  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 

According  to  Gibbon,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
in  the  sieges  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  *  may  K. 
chiefiy  ascribed,  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  n  \\ 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.  The  important  secret  of  roiu- 
pounding  and  directina;  this  artificial  flame  was  impoitcd  -  y 
Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from 
the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor.* 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Gibbon  that  *  the  historian  who 
presumes  to  analyse  this  extraordinary  composition  should 
suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides 
so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and  in  this  instance 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure  and  perhap* 
fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ingre<l.t'iit 
of  the  Greek  fire  was  naphtha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  lii^Ui. 
tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil  whicli  springs  firora  tlie  earth] 
and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Tlie  naphtha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  method  or  in 
what  proportion,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  t* 
extracted  from  evergreen  firs.'  One  of  the  properties  horr 
stated  to  belong  to  naphtha  is  well  known  to  be  and  indin  d  :s 
obviously  incorrectly  ascribed  to  it ;  if  it  were  spontaneous! ▼ 
inflammable  it  could  not  even  be  collected,  and  of  cour*-!* 
could  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  which  .. :  o 
njiraed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  nature  of  iho 
mixture,  the  account  of  its  effects,  from  which  somewhat  «  f 
the  marvellous  must  be  deducted,  is  thus  strikingly  p>r- 
trayed  by  Gibbon: — *  From  this  mixture,  which  product^  a 
thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  pRK'ceded  a  fierce  ar.  i 
obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  a*>ccni. 
but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  nr 
lateral  progress ;  instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  w.i> 
nourished  and  quickened  by  the  element  of  water;  an* I 
sand,  urine,  or  vinei;ar  were  the  only  remedies  that  oouWl 
damp  the  fury  of  lliis  powerful  ai^ent,  which  was  juiily 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  ihe  iiqw'd  or  the  maritime  fir\-. 
For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  emplo)-ed  with 
equal  cflect  by  sea  and  by  land,  iii  battles  or  in  sieges.  I: 
was  eitber  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  largo  boilers,  .  r 
launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  •  n 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow  wh'ci 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil:  sometimes  it  w  j- 
deposited  in  firo  ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  i 
more  ample  revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  thioocU 
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ptnUel  to  them  and  articnlated  to  the  wimer  {fig.  3,  h-  In  1  bono*  ijig.  2./).  In  the  Chondroptfiiygiua  the  nixiTUrT 
the  talmon  tribe,  and  some  other  dshe*.  howerer,  the  intei^  Md  intermaxilluy  bones  ere  reduced  to  mere  rudimente, 
maxillery  bonee  (.fig.  2,  a)  are  tmaller  in  praportion,  and  their  flinctioDi  being  performod  by  the  bone*  analogooa  W 
form  a  continuous  Une  with  the  fore-part  of  the  mawllaiy  I  the  palatines,  and  sometime*  b?  the  mmtft. 


F't-i-    Uinnh- of  ■  Trout. 

.  Ihe  iBlonunluy  Wi ;  /.  Ibe  nwUlu)'  bono. 

Fif.  3.    tnt. - 


■,  pall^u  bonw  llu  fi 


ilihed  iri(h 


The  lower  jaw  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  two  bones 
on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  in  front,  and  the  articular 
portion  behind. 

The  palatines  {fig.  3,  m  m)  are  extended  longitudinally 
on  eoch  side,  ana  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  niouih ; 
thev  ore  often  furnished  with  teeth. 

■fhe  opercular  bones.  The  chi«f  portion  of  the  sides  of 
the  beau  holiind  the  eye  consists  of  the  opercular  hones : 
these  ore  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  termed  tlio 
ojierciilum  {Jig.  1,  g),  the  tub-r^ernUum  (fi^.  1.  h),  the 
pre-rmerculum  {Jig.  1,  i),  and  the  tnler-operciUum  {Jig.  1,  K). 
The  first  of  these  covers  the  gills. 

1\ii'Brmir:himte,goa*Tays{lig,  1,  o),  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  ileseriplions,  arc  situated  under  theoporcular  bones. 

Tlie  teeth  in  Ushcs  arc  ahnoat  entirely  osseous;  they  are 
usually  of  a  simple  spine-tike  form,  and  recurved  at  the 
tip.  Teeth  are  found  in  almost  every  bone  in  the  interior 
of  the  mouth;  in  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  and 
intermaxillary  bones;  liKewise  on  the  branchial  arches. 
pharangoal  bones  (wh^oh  arc  situated  in  the  throat),  and  on 
tbe  tonjnie.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  structure, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  various  descriptions  of  Qshes  found 
in  other  parts  oflhis  work. 

Tlic  scale*  are  comjioscd  of  two  substances,  one  re- 
semblin;;  horn  in  its  texture,  and  the  other  of  a  harder  and 
hono-liku  nature;  they  are  generally  attached  to  the  skin 
by  their  anterior  edge,  and  consist  of  numerous  concentric 
lamins  (secreted  by  the  skin],  the  smallest  of  which  ia  first 
formed.  Certain  scales,  forming  a  continuous  series,  in  a 
siilfhtlT  waved  line  from  tbe  head  to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  are 
piurced  in  or  near  their  centre,  and  furnished  with  a  tube 
through  which  a  slimy  matter  is  poured,  which  serrea  to 
lubricate  tlie  body  of  the  animal.  This  series  of  tubes  forms 
a  lino  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  which  ii  ter 
the  lateral  line. 

Taa  structure,  form,  and  position  of  tbe  scales  o{  fishes 
are  very  variable,  and  have  furnished  M,  Agassii'  with 
characters  for  a  new  classification  of  these  animals. 

egards  the  senses,  those  of  taste  and  touch  appear  to 
tlH-ll(cluRb>a  ni  totPaiagu  PoidM'afLMikAiuA. 


ulUuTbooat  f.tteopwi1»i  fcUv 

he  hut  slightly  developed  in  fishea.  When  we  Bnd  the 
thickly  covered  with  teeth  (as  is  often  tbe  caM),  and 
an  organ  of  prehension,  and  when  we  consider  the 
quick  manner  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed,  it  would  eei^ 
tainly  appear  that  their  sense  of  taste  is  very  slight  Tbe 
sense  of  touch  is  probably  most  developed  in  the  drrhi  ml- 
lached  to  tbe  mouth  of  those  Sshes  tl»t  have  them.  Tbe 
long  filaments  with  which  the  fins  of  some  flsbee  are  fur 
nished  also  perhaps  serve,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  t« 
indicate  tbe  vicinity  of  weeds,  or  other  objects  in  the  water. 
The  eyes  arc  differently  placed  in  the  various  ipecics  of 
fishes,  in  accordance  with  their  habits:  for  the  most  part 
they  are  placed  laterally,  and  in  some  (those  that  live  at  the 
'    "        of  the  ualur)  we  find  them  directed  upward*.     In 


of  tba  species  of  sharks  (those  of  the  genus  Zt/gima) 
are  situated  at  the  end  of  an  elongated  la' 
ide  of  the  head. 


It  the  end  of  an  elongated  lateral  prooei^ 


Tlie  si-;tu  in  Cslics  is  arute ,  tho  range  of  vision  however 
is  probably  somewhat  limited.  The  uyoa  (which  are  fur- 
nished with  a  spherical  lens)  are  generally  large*  but  in 
some  species  they  are  very  small,  whilst  others  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  them. 

Although  fishes  appear  not  to  possess  certain  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus,  observed  in  animals  of  a  higher 
grade,  they  nevertheless  possess  the  sense  of  hearing. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  belief  that  Iho  sense  of  smell  in 
fishes  is  tolerably  acute:  tbcir  olfactory  nerves  arc  of  large 
size,  and  disposed  over  a  conslderablo  o\tODt  of  surface. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  carnivorous 
habits;  there  are  some  however  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
substances,  and  we  find  the  stomach  modified  aecordinuty 
as  in  other  animals. 

The  sexes  of  fishes,  if  we  except  the  sharks  and  Tsya. 
offer  no  very  decided  external  cbaracten  by  which  they 
may  he  distinguished:  as  in  the  higher  animals,  however. 
obacnea  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  the  respiratory  organs  occupy  tu^re 
space  in  the  males  than  in  the  females;  and,  on  toe  other 
'band,  the  abdomen  ia  larger  in  tbe  females  than  in  the 
males :  the  males  may  therofore  be  known  from  the  females 
by  their  somewhat  sharper  or  more  pointed  head,  the 
greater  length  of  the  gill  cover,  and  the  body  from  lb« 
dorsal  Sn  downwards  being  not  so  deep  compared  with  tho 
wbolo  length  of  tbe  flsh.' 

The  sexual  organs  of  fishes  are  in  the  generalid'  of  the 
species  of  a  more  simple  nature  than  is  observed  in  tbe 
higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  'consisting,  as  will  be 
found,  towards  the  season  of  producing  tbefr  young,  of  two 
elongated  oval  lobes  of  roe,  one  on  each  side  of  uio  body, 
placed  between  tbe  ribs  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  th(» 
lobes  in  the  female,  called  hard  roe,  contain  a  very  UrK» 
number  of  roundish  grains,  called  ova  or  eggs,  which  arr 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  membranous  tunio  or  hog.  reaching 
to  the  side  of  tbe  anal  aperture,  where  an  elongated  Aaaiua 
permits  egress  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  males,  the  lobes 
of  roe  are  smaller  than  m  the  females,  and  have  the  ^>pa*r- 
anca  of  two  elongated  masMi  of  IWt,  which  are  called  soft 
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impostors,  disgraced  himself  by  not  cxposmg  the  imposi- 
tion :  he  made  many  vain  excuses,  but  was  found  guilty  of 
misprision  of  treason.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  kin^ 
proceeded  against  him  upon  this  charge  till  he  was  moved 
oy  new  provocations.  When  the  oath  touching  the  succes- 
sion ana  tlie  king's  supremacy  was  offered  to  him,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  had  done,  refused  to 
%wear  it.  The  king,  now  more  than  ever  irritated  against 
him,  caused  him  to  be  indicted  upon  the  statute  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower : '  his  bishoprick  was  seized,'  says  Bur- 
net (Hist  Riformation,  vol.  L),  *  and  all  his  goods  taken  from 
him ;  only  some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  him ;  and  he  was 
neither  supplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  necessaries,  of  which 
he  made  sad  complaints.*  Books  were  also  denied  him  lest 
he  should  write  against  the  king's  marriage  or  supremacy. 
These  inexcusable  severities  met  with  the  most  bitter  cen- 
sure of  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  while  many  of  the  Re- 
formers, especially  the  Lutheran  preachers  who  had  fre- 
quently been  persecuted  by  Fisher  (see  Burnet,  Htsi.  Ref.^ 
Iiart  i.,  book  2),  privately  rejoiced  in  his  misfortunes.  During 
vis  imprisonment  Pope  Clement,  in  spite  to  the  kine,  and 
in  kindness  to  Fisher,  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat  When 
the  king  heard  of  this,  he  desired  that  the  bishop  might  be 
examined  about  it ;  but  Fisher  protested  that  he  had  used 
no  endeavours  to  procure  it:  nevertheless  his  new  dignity 
precipitated  his  ruin.  His  continued  denial  of  the  king's 
supremacy  was  no  longer  passed  over:  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1 335,  he  was  called  to  account  for  this  offence.  The  Lord 
Ciiancellor,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  some  other  lords,  to- 
gether with  the  judges,  were  ap)X)inted  commissioners  for 
his  trial;  he  was  fbund  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a 
traitor.     On  the  22nd  of  June  he  was  beheaded. 

The  character  of  Fisher  is  remarkable  for  firmness. 
In  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  fallen  cause  of  queen 
Catherine,  undaunted  by  the  anger  of  the  vindictive  king, 
this  quality  peculiarly  shone  forth.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  supremacy,  the  obstinacy  and  tyranny  of  Henry  VIH. 
were  befure  him;  it  was  clear  that  no  circumstances  or 
reasoning  would  alter  the  opinions  of  his  opponents;  if  he 
did  not  change,  certain  persecution  awaited  him.  He 
might  have  followed  the  example  of  numbers  who,  though 
xitilous  for  papacy,  had  now  deserted  its  cause :  the  spirit 
uf  ihc  Jime  was  not  only  lenient  to  but  favoured  this  species 
of  hypocrisy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Fisher  was 
immovable,  not  being  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  wrong; 
his  fearless  firmness  allowed  him  to  maintain  an  open  pro- 
fession that  he  was  in  the  right  He  was  a  learned  and 
devout  man,  and  his  conduct  fully  proved  his  sincerity. 
( Burnet's  Hist.  Re/,) 

FISHERIES  are  localities  frequented  at  certain  seasons 
by  shoals  or  great  numbers  of  fish,  sometimes  of  one  par- 
ticular description  only,  where  they  are  taken  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  right  of  frequenting  these  fishing-grounds  has 
frequently  been  matter  of  dispute  between  governments, 
and  sometimes  the  subject  of  treaties,  while  exclusion  from 
them  or  invasion  of  presumed  exclusive  rights  to  their 
enjoyment  has  been  the  cause  of  warlike  preparations.  The 
prii^cipal  kinds  of  fish  which  are  the  object  of  these  sys- 
tematic occupations  are  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  oysters,  pilchards,  salmon,  whales,  anchovies, 
sa^rdinias,  sturgeon,  and  tunny.  With  the  exception  of  the 
four  last-named  descriptions,  the  fishermen  of  this  country 
are  engaged  in  the  taking  of  all  these  fish,  and  pursue  their 
calling  to  an  extent  which  makes  each  an  important  branch 
of  national  industry.  The  quantity  of  other  fish  taken  by 
British  fishermen  is  in  the  aggrot^te  exceedingly  great, 
and  furnishes  constant  employment  throughout  the  year 
to  a  great  number  of  men  on  almost  every  part  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  it  has  not  been  usual  to 
apply  the  word  fisheries  otherwise  than  as  wo  have  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  British  fisnenes,  some  are  earned  on  in  ri>*ers  or 
their  sestuaries,  and  others  in  the  bays  or  along  the  coasts. 
Our  principal  cod-fishery  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  for  whales  our  ships  frequent  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
Davi.Vs  Straits,  and  the  South  Seas.  Of  late,  whale- 
fisheries  have  also  been  carried  on  near  the  shores  of  New 
Holland  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  tlie  Irish  Fisheries,  which  was 
presented  to  parliament  in  1836,  contains  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  British  and  Irish  fisheries, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  one  of  the  commis- 


sioners; and  from  this  sketch  the  following  particiiUn 

principally  taken : — 

The  taking  of  herrings  was  extensively  pursued  in  Scut- 
land  in  the  ninth  century,  and  continued  until  the  Conven- 
tion of  Royal  Burghs  prohibited  the  exportation  of  fish 
before  the  resident  population  was  suppliea  at  a  stipulated 

Srice.  In  consequence  of  this  interference,  many  of  (be 
shermen  abandoned  the  pursuit  at  home,  and  sottled  in 
Holland— a  circumstance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  value  of  the  Scotch  fisheries.  Several 
enactments  were  passed  under  James  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  of 
Scotland  for  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries;  and  James  VI., 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  directed  liio 
building  of  three  towns  for  the  same  purpose;  but  thi* 
measure  failed  of  success.  In  1633  Chailea  L  ordaiuvd 
'  An  Association  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  a  general  fisliery 
within  the  hail  seas  and  coasts  of  his  majesty's  said  king- 
doms.* A  standing  committee  was  named  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Association,  which  was  joined  by  many  pers^n^ 
of  distinction.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  adventure 
the  king  ordered  that  Lent  should  be  strictly  observt-*! : 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  thi^ 
scheme.  In  1654  the  government,  in  order  to  give  prote<*- 
tion  to  the  fisheries,  remitted  in  favour  of  Sir  Phineas  An- 
drews, who  had  embarked  in  the  same,  the  salt  duties  ana 

*  customs,  and  excise  duties  upon  all  naval  necessaries ;' 
besides  which,  voluntary  collections  were  made  froni 
wealthy  and  patriotic  individuals  for  building  whart\ 
docks,  and  storehouses,  and  for  defraying  other  cxpcn^'c^v 
These  measures  of  *  protection*  appear  to  nave  been  unsuc- 
cessful; for  six  years  later  we  fincf  that  the  fisheries  vbcie 
undertaken  by  Simon  Smith,  who,  in  addition  to  all  i\ic 
advantages  conceded  to  Sir  Phineas. Andrews,  was  aUj 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  all  commodities  importt't), 
in  return  for  fish  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Charles  U . 
on  his  restoration,  appointed,  in  1G77,  a  '  Council  of  Royal 
Fishery,'  to  which  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Clareudun, 
and  otncr  persons  of  honour  and  wisdom  were  named,  wi:h 
powers  to  make  laws  for  the  management  of  the  trade,  ami 
to  punish  any  persons  who  should  ofiend  against  their  pro- 
visions. For  further  encouragement,  a  lottery  was  grantitl 
fi>r  three  years ;  a  collection  was  made  in  churche5 ;  and 
an  exemption  granted  for  seven  years  from  customs*  U»(li 
inwards  and  outward.^  on  the  sale  of  fish  exported  to  tliv 
Baltic,  Denmark,  Norway,  France,  and  some  other  count  riv.<^ 
Besides  this,  all  victuallers  and  cofieehousc- keepers  we.c 
compelled  each  to  take  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  her- 
rings yearly  at  30*.  per  barrel,  *  until  a  foreign  niaAoi 
should  be  established  to  the  sati.sfaction  of  the  council* 
Beyond  these  encouragements,  a  duty  of  2s.  Sd,  per  barnl 
was  imposed  upon  foreign  herrings  imported ;  and  a  pro- 
mise was  made  of  '  all  such  other  advantages  as  exjiericucc 
should  discover  to  be  necessary.*  Great  as  were  thc-o 
encouragements,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  fishor>  (or 
sixteen  years,  at  whicii  time  a  charter  was  granted  to  anew 
fishing  company,  which  raised  by  subscription  1 1,5d0/.  Tbi* 
company,  which  was  renewed  in  1690,  also  failed,  and  «.i<« 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  early  in  the  reign  of  AV.i- 
liam  III.  Two  further  eff'orts,  made  in  1720  and  IT'iP, 
were  alike  unsuccessful.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  these  repeated  failures.  Among  these  rcasuui 
may  be  mentioned,  the  rule  which  made  London  the  head- 
Quarters  of  the  fishery,  it  being  the  dearest ^rt  in  the  kwu- 
dom.  and  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  in  the  art.  Andrew 
Yarington,  in  the  second  part  of  *  England's  ImprovenuiK 
by  Sea  and  Land,*  sums  un  all  other  reasons  in  this  one 
fact— *  We  fish  intolerably  dear,  and  the  Dutch  exceeding:? 
cheap.' 

In  1749  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  concerning  the  herring  and  white  C>h- 
eries,  and  as  the  result  of  its  labours  a  corporation  uan 
formed,  with,  a  capital  of  50O,00u/..  under  the  name  i^f 

*  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery.*  A  bouutv  uf 
3G*.  per  ton  on  all  decked  vessels  of  from  20  to  bO  tons 
employed  in  fishin;^  was  granted  for  fourteen  years.  This 
bounty  was  increased  in  1657  to  56*.  per  ton.'but  wilh«.\Jl 
producing  an  adenuatc  return  to  the  adventurers,  and  m 
1759,  by  the  33nl  Geo.  II.,  a  bounty  of  80*.  per  ton  v^a* 
granted,  besides  2s.  i^d.  per  barrel  upon  all  fish  export*-!  * 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  was  seeured  to  tlw 
subscribers,  payable  out  of  the  Customs*  revenue.  The  wliulo 
number  of  vcstJcls  entered  on  the  Custom  IIou>e  Ixjok*  tr 
the  fisheries  in  consequence  of  this  act  was  ouTy  eight     In 
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ereeaiDg  scarcity  of  aU  fish  which  breed  in  the  Channel,  com- 
pared with  what  was  the  ordinary  supply  15  to  20  years 
ago»  operating  prejudicially  to  the  fishermen,  at  the  same 
time  tnat  a  continueii  fall  of  prices  has  taken  place  in  the 
markets.*  This  fell  of  prices  could  not  have  occurred  in 
consequence  of  any  scarcity  in  the  supply.  That  there  was  a 
dimiaished  quantity  taken  by  the  English  fishermen  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  true ;  but  considering  that  the  supply  in  our 
markets  was  actually  increased  so  as  to  provide  our  growing 
population  at  progressively  decreasing  prices,  we  can  only 
account  for  the  &cts  adduced  by  the  committee  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  foreign  fishermen,  of  whose  interference  such 
grievous  complaint  was  made,  were  better  skilled  and  more 
persevering  in  their  calling  than  our  own  countrymen  a 
supposition  which  seems  to  bo  borne  out  by  the  circum- 
stance of  OUT  having,  since  this  report  was  deliyered,  been 
still  more  abundantly  supplied  with  fish  for  our  tables ;  while 
the  cry  of  distress  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  has  passed 
away,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  skill  and 
industry  which  they  have  since  exerted. 

A  complaint,  the  opposite  to  that  brought  forward  by  the 
committee,  has  of  late  been  preferred  against  our  fishermen 
by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  who  allege  that,  having  ad- 
vanced all  the  capital  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  and 
having  probably  also  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  men 
during  the  dead  season,  under  the  faith  of  an  agreement  to 
receive  at  stipulated  prices  all  the  produce  of  their  nets,  the 
men  so  bound  to  them  sell  a  considerable  part  of  the  fish 
which  they  take  to  boats  despatched  firom  the  coast  of 
France.  Iliese  circumstances  have  been  mentioned,  because 
a  great  and  it  is  thought  a  groundless  impression  was 
created  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of  1833,  which  inquiry, 
it  has  been  alleged,  was  undertaken  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  certain  interested  parties  who  wished  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  interference  of  government. 

One  branch  of  fishing  wholly  different  in  its  object  firom 
all  other  branches  has  been  described  by  the  committee  of 
1833  under  the  title  of  the  Stow-Boat  Fishery.  This  fishery 
prevails  principally  upon  the  Kentish,  Norralk,  and  Essex 
coasts ;  and  the  object  is  the  catching  of  sprats,  not  for  food, 
but  as  manure  for  the  land,  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand.  This  branch  of  fishing  is  represented  by  the 
committee  to  have  much  increased,  and  to  give  employment 
on  the  Kentish  coast  alone  to  firom  400  to  500  boats,  which 
remain  upon  the  fishing  grounds  fireauently  for  a  week  to- 
gether and  until  each  has  obtained  a  full  cargo  of  dead  fish. 

The  fecility  which  the  pretence  of  employing  vessels  in 
fi  hing  gives  to  the  operations  of  smugglers  has  led  to  an 
act  of  parliament,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  108,  under  which  vessels 
and  boats  of  certain  descriptions  are  required  to  be  licensed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.  The  licenses  thus 
granted  specify  the  limits  beyond  which  fishing-vessels 
must  not  be  employed :  this  distance  is  usually  four  leagues 
from  the  English  coast,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  our  fisher- 
men are  injured  by  this  restriction,  because  some  valuable 
fishing  grounds  lie  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  and  are 
thus  abandoned  to  foreigners. 

The  pilchard  fishery >  which  is  carried  on  upon  parts  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  is  of  some  importance.  The 
number  of  boats  engaged  in  it  is  about  1000,  which 
give  employment  to  about  3,500  men  at  sea  and  about 
5000  men  and  women  on  shore.  The  pilchards  visit  our 
shores  in  August  and  September,  and  again  in  November 
or  December :  they  come  in  large  shoals  into  shallow  water. 
As  soon  as  caught  they  are  salted  or  pickled  and  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  aver- 
age export  amounts  to  30,000  hogsheads  per  year.  The 
quantity  was  much  greater  formerly,  when  a  bounty  of  8*. 
6(/.  per  hogshead  was  paid  upon  all  exported.  This  bounty 
has  now  ceased,  and  as  additional  reasons  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fishery,  it  is  said  that  Lent  is  not  now  so  strictly 
observed  as  formerly  in  the  countries  to  which  the  exports 
are  made,  and  that  the  heavy  duty,  equal  to  18^.  pei'  hogs- 
head, imposed  upon  importation  into  Naples,  which  has 
loii^  been  the  prhicipal  market,  has  checked  consumption. 

The  extent  of  the  British  herring-fishery  has  already  been 
noticed.  Tlie  places  where  it  is  principally  carried  on  are 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoff;  Hastinj,'s,  Folkestone,  Cardigan  Bay, 
and  Swansea,  in  England  and  Wales;  the  coasts  of  Caith- 
ness, Sutherland,  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Morayshire, 
and  Ross-shire,  in  Scotland;  and  Galway,  Killybegs  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  the  ajstuary  of  the  Shannon, 
the  coast  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare,  Bantry  Bay, 


Waterford,  and  from  Mizen-head  to  Cohore  point  on  th« 
Wicklow  coast,  in  Ireland. 

The  following  table,  constructed  firom  the  reports  of  the 
late  commissioners  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  shows  the  number 
of  boats  and  men  employed,  and  the  produce  of  cured  fish 
in  each  year  from  1821  to  1829. 
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The  principal  herring-fishery  off  the  coast  of  Noffblk  and 
Suffolk  commences  in  September  and  ends  in  the  begiuninf; 
of  December.  Mackerel  fishing  begins  1st  May  and  ends 
Ist  July.  No  material  changes  have  occurred  in  the  seaaons, 
but  herrings  are  more  numerous  of  late  years  on  the  York- 
shire coast  For  both  fisheries  decked- veMels  of  30  to  60 
tons  register  are  generally  tised. 

Our  chief  salmon-fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  rivers 
and  sestuaries  of  Scotland.  As  no  bounty  has  been  at  any 
time  payable  upon  the  taking  or  eiq)orting  of  this  kind  of  fi^h, 
it  has  been  dmScult  to  ascertain  its  actual  or  oompaiimtivo 
amount.  Some  partial  returns  have  been  obtained  froto 
persons  who  have  rented  the  different  fishing  grounda,  but 
these  do  not  offer  a  complete  view  of  the  fishery,  and  it4 
produce  being  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  the  custunn 
house,  which  takes  no  note  of  goods  conveyed  from  port  to 

Sort,  affords  no  help  towards  supplying  the  deficiency.  A 
etailed  account  has  been  given  of  the  produce  of  the  sal- 
mon-fisheries in  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland*  from 
which  the  following  table,  giving  the  produce  for  three 
years  to  1835,  has  been  taken : — 

1833.  1834.  IttS. 


River  Shin     .        .          Ibe 

.  45,639 

79,025 

63,o^l 

, ,    Brora  .         •        • 

23,467 

40,351 

40,r>H 

,,    Helmsdale    . 

33,782 
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30.  Ui* 

, ,    Naver  and  Borgie  . 

28,134 
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57.4 1 : 

, ,    Hope   • 

10,966 

29,962 

•2&.J4J 

, ,    Grudy  , 

1,163 

12,314 

i3.:or 

,,    Inchard 

1,643 

2,965 

4,rju 

,,    Laxfoxd         • 

9,135 

1 7,456 

i4.i  li 

1«3,929       260,334       2ih.2Vl 
The  produce  of  the  salmon-fisheries  in  some  other  of  tlie 
rivers  of  Scotland,  during  each  of  the  same  three  years,  «^ 
as  follows: — 

1833.  1834.  ISIS. 

River  Foyle  .  .  lbs.  292,947  304,156.  S'luy.'i 
,,  Beauly  .  No.  of  fish  8,894  15,227  I5,J?yi 
, ,    South  Esk  and  North 

Esk  No.  offish  29,096  42,205  54,C:.« 
The  average  weight  of  the  fish  may  be  estimated  at  i«> 
pounds. 

The  nroduce  of  the  fishings  in  the  rivers  Tay,  Deo,  IXn. 
Spey,  Findhom,  Beauly,  Borriedale,  Langwell  and  Tliujs*!, 
and  of  the  coasts  ai^acent,  are  conveyed  in  steam-buat>  at:i 
small  saiUng  vessels  >lo  Aberdeen,  where  they  are  packed 
with  ice  in  boxes  and  sent  to  the  London  market.  Tlio 
shipments  thus  made  from  Aberdeen,  in  each  of  the  thrt< 
years  ending  with  1835,  were  as  follow: — 

Hoxea.  Klta. 

1833  •  •  10,449  4,527 

1834  .  .  8,676  4.079 

1835  .  .  11,549  5,071 

Each  box  contains  on  the  average  from  10  to  12  fi^h  ^u  1 
weighs  120  lbs.  A  statement,  which  does  not  buwiwr 
appear  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence,  has  been  givin  ^i 
the  quantity  of  salmon  brought  by  sea  to  London  tc-ui 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years  1634  and  l^o.. 
viz. — 

1834  .         •         .         .  18,254  cwt. 

1835  .         .         .         .         20,«7;,, 

The  most  productive  ralmon-flshoriw  in  IxeUnd 
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out  of  ibis  trade,  as  may  be  inslanood  in  many  of  the  out- 
ports  of  our  nation,  and  particularly  Barnstaple  and  Bidde- 
ford,  which  formerly  employed  in  tliis  (rado  above  fifty 
ships,  and  now  do  not  fit  out  above  six  or  eight  small  ships.' 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland  to  be  in  the 
crown  of  England,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  part  of  the  coast 
was  reserved  to  France,  notwithstanding  which  the  English 
fishery  there  increased  to  a  great  extent.  In  1763  there 
were  taken  and  cured  by  the  English  at  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  386,274  quintals  or  hundred- weights  of  cod- 
fish, and  694  tierces  of  salmon,  besides  1598  tons  of  fish  oil. 
In  that  year  there  were  I U6  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  fishery,  123  ships  for  conveying  the  fish  when  cured 
to  England,  and  142  ships  for  its  conveyance  to  British 
colonies.  The  principal  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  are 
prosecuted  on  the  banks  which  nearly  surround  that  island : 
the  object  of  these  fisheries  is  solely  cod-fish.  [Newfound- 
land.] Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  fidh,  are  taken  off  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and  the  seal 
fishery  is  carried  on  successfully,  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  seal-skins  and  a  large  quantity  of  seal-oil  for 
exportation. 

The  cod-fish  cured  and  exported  to  England  and  to  fo- 
reign countries  in  1785  amounted  to  591,276  quintals;  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  the  fishery  will  be  seen  firom  the 
following  account  of  its  produce  exported  in  each  of  the 
three  years  from  1832  to  1834 : — 
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1833. 

883.536 
3.633 

3.039 

3i6 

3.256 

384.699 

S.S60.SS8 


1834. 

8 

1,823 

S09 

3,363 

315.S41 

2.997,618 


Total  value 


.£583.687        ie699.l74        ^£649.085 


The  total  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  these  three  years* 
exclusive  of  the  oil,  was  valued  as  follows ; — . 


1833 
1&33 
1^34 


6'J4.-}29 
483,9^26 


These  fisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  solo  pursuit  of  the 
settlei^s  in  Newfoundland,  and  uf  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  island.  Nearly  every  family  has  a  small  piece  of  land 
under  garden  cultivation,  but  agriculture  is  not  pursued  as 
a  substantive  occupation. 

In  the  other  British  North  American  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  Upper  Canada,  fisheries  are  established,  and 
the  produce  enters  more  or  less  into  their  foreign  commerce. 
The  kinds  of  fish  oxported  are  chiefly  cod,  herrings,  salmon, 
and  mackerel.  Tlic  actual  value  of  these  exports  from  each 
colony,  in  the  three  years  1832  to  1834,  was  as  follows: — 

1833.  1833.  1834. 


therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  them  ikrther  to  the 
open  sea,  and  at  length  it  was  found  more  economical  to 
bring  the  blubber  home  in  order  to  its  being  boiled,  and  the 
settlements  before  used  for  that  purpose  were  abandoned. 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  which  lies  between  Bpitzbergen 
and  Greenland,  and  which  was  formerly  frequented  by  the 
whale  ships,  is  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  fish,  and  the  northern  whale  fisheiy  is  now 
chiefly  pursued  in  Davis^s  Straits.  The  change  hoe  no- 
ticed has  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  of  ships  which  arrivea  from 
the  northern  fishery  in  each  year  from  1815  to  1834,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  from  Greenland  and  those  frum 
Davis's  Straits.  In  this  table  will  also  be  found  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  ships  and  the  number  of  tuns  of  oil 
and  tons  of  whalebone  imported. 


I^wer  Canada       *.        •        .        . 

i€6.475 

£4.680 

£6.49i 

New  Brunswick      •        •        •         . 

31.885 

84.789 

35.973 

Nura  Soulia             .... 

153,1S9 

1GS.195 

143.719 

Prinee  Kdward's  Island 

63 

11 

89 

Cape  Bretun           •        •        .        . 

10.383 

Ml,963 

11.470 

Total 


£903.997        £313.638       £197,736 


Whales. — The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  successfully 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  by 
the  Biscayans.  The  whales  taken  by  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  appear  to  have  been  of  a  smaller  species  than  those 
since  found  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  BUcayan  fishery 
has  long  ceased,  owing  probably  to  the  great  destruction  of 
the  animals.  It  is  to  the  voyaeers  who,  near  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  attempted  to  find  a  passage  through 
the  northern  ocean  to  India,  that  we  owe  the  discovery 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fishery  in  the  seas  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbcrgcn.  The  Knglijih  and  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  to  embark  in  this  adventure,  but  the  French, 
Danes,  Hamburghers,  and  others  were  not  slow  to  follow 
their  example.  At  first  the  whales  were  so  numerous  that 
the  fishing  was  comparatively  easy,  and  was  so  successfully 
pursued,  that  in  addition  to  the  ships  actually  engaged  in 
the  fishery,  many  other  vessels  were  sent  in  ballast  to  the 
shores  of  Spitzbergen.  and  the  whole  returned  home  with 
frill  cargoes  of  oil  and  whalebone.  It  was  then  the  practice 
to  boil  ttie  blubber  on  the  spot,  and  bring  home  the  oil  in 
casks.  In  the  progress  of  the  fishery  the  whales  became 
erous,  and,  when  found,  more  difficult  to  take.    It 
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VJ 

1831 

8 

80 

88 

38.608 

4A1 

5.104 

973 

5« 

lU 

A 

1833 

19 

63 

81 

26.393 

1.56:^ 

13,610 

678 

I65i 

8 

S 

1833 

S 

74 

77 

35.394 

1.695 

14.508 

803 

l^ 

81 

1 

1834 

7 

69 

76 

34.955 

8/3 

8.314 

443 

108 

94 

i 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  avcra.*.- 
results  of  the  Greenland  and  Davis^s  Straits  fishery*  coiu- 
puted  from  twenty  years'  experience,  are  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  ships  returned  to  Great  Britain      .      1 1 5{ 

Tonnage  of  ditto 37,01 3j 

Number  of  ships  lost     •       •        •        .  .  f> 

Tuns  of  train  oil    .        .       •       •        •  .11,313 

.    Tons  of  whalebone        .       «        .        .  .         591} 

Number  of  whales  taken  .        .  .      1,0:21 

Tuns  of  oil  yielded  by  each  wliale  .        •  .  11^ 

Tuns  of  oil  procured  by  each  ship         .  .         101^ 

The  average  prices  during  the  twenty  years  embraced  in 
this  table  were— of  oil,  28/.  I5«.  per  tun,  and  of  whaleb<»no. 
163/.  per  ton ;  it  follows  therefi)re  that  the  annual  a\ern:c 
produce  of  the  fishery  has  amounted  to  421,704/. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  ports  of  the  kini;- 
dom  participate  in  this  fishery  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement,  applying  to  the  year  1834. 


Porta. 

ToQiuge. 

H 

TuofofOii 

Tuoaof 

Wl**l«. 

Z     a 

^    ¥ 

boor. 

Hull    .... 

37 

8.906 

973 

9. 696 

140  V*r 

WhilUy 

3 

733 

16 

145 

8    0 

Nevcattlo    >         • 

3 

1.131 

95 

983 

17     4 

Kerwleic 

1 

310 

M 

330 

U     3 

Ijondon         .        . 

3 

953 

29 

177 

9  10 

Kumlisland          . 

9 

688 

95 

177 

9  t>) 

]'«ter)ii>Hd    • 

11 

3.076 

99 

1.093 

57  15 

AJberdeon              . 

6 

1.979 

79 

M)l 

45    y 

Dnudee        .         ,         « 

8 

9.7»9 

115 

1,036 

53  10 

Montrose      ,        .         . 

3 

963 

90 

144 

7  iT 

Kirkaldy      . 

5 

1.591 

93 

743 

:«<   c 

Leiih 

5 

1,847 

79 

699 

i?     4 

Total 

76 

94.955 

b72 

8.314 

4a  ,« 

^•» 


Previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  proving 
this  fishery,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  \&  i^ 
prosecuted  with  great  spirit  by  the  colonists  of  Mas>arhi:v 
setts.    Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  cmpKvi-I 
annually  183  ships  of  13,820  tons  in  the  Northern,  and  I-'! 
ships  of  14,U26  tons  in  the  Southern  whale  fisheries.    Tb^^ 
display  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  was  thus 
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of  hig  efNgrama,  inviting  him  to  abandon  poetry  for  tho  bar, 
as  a  surer  means  of  making  his  furtunc.  Ue  seems  to  have 
died  young  at  Padua;  and  Quinctilian  speaks  of  bis  death 
as  a  loss  to  literature.  He  wrote  his  Argonaulica  in  imita- 
tion of  ApoUonius.  The  poem  is  fiiU  of  digressions  and 
episodes,  amidst  which  the  main  action  languishes,  and  is 
often  lost  sight  of.  Some  of  tho  descriptions  however  are 
remarkably  fine  and  poetical;  and  it  is  observed  that 
Flaccus  is  more  elegant  in  those  parts  of  the  poem  which 
are  of  his  own  invention  than  in  tho^e  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed or  imitated  from  ApoUonius.  His  style  is  at  times 
obscure,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  displaying  his  erudition, 
which  is  often  out  of  place.  We  have  only  eight  books  or 
cantos  of  his  *  Argonautica,'  the  last  of  which  is  incomplete; 
the  whole  poem  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  cantos.  This  poem  was  first  discovered  by  Poggio 
Bracciolini  in  the  convent  of  St  Gall.  G.  B.  Pio  published 
in  1519  an  edition  of  it,  adding  the  termination  of  the 
eighth  canto  as  well  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  cantos  of  ins 
own  composition. 

FLAG,  the  ensign  or  colours  of  a  ship ;  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  yfco^an,  to  fly  or  float  in  the  wind.  Flags  borne  on 
the  masts  of  vessels  dcsii^nate  the  country  to  which  they 
respectively  belong ;  and  tiiey  are  likewise  made  to  denote 
tho  quality  of  the  officer  by  whom  tho  ship  is  commanded. 

The  supreme  flag  of  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  standard, 
which  IS  only  to  be  hoisted  when  the  kmg  or  one  of  the 
royal  family  is  on  board  the  vessel :  the  second  is  that  of 
the  anchor  on  a  re<l  field,  which  characterizes  the  lord  hiE^h 
admiral,  or  lords  commishiouers  of  the  Aduiiralty :  and  the 
third  is  the  union  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Vatrick  are  blended.  This  flag  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  admiral  of  the  Ueet,  who  is  the  first  naval 
officer  under  the  lord  high  admiral.  Tho  Custom-house 
and  the  East  India  Company  have  distinguishing  bearings 
in  their  respective  flags. 

In  the  British  navy  a  fleet  is  divided  into  three  squad- 
rons— the  centre,  the  van,  and  tho  rear ;  the  centre  being 
distinguished  by  red  colours,  the  van  by  white,  and  the 
rear  by  bluci,  and  respectively  commanded  by  an  admiral, 
a  vice-admiral,  and  a  rear-admiral.  When  tho  fleet  is  very 
large,  there  are  three  divisions  in  each  squadron ;  and  each 
squadron  has  then  its  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-ad- 
miral, who  respectively  hold  the  command  of  its  centre, 
van,  and  rear  divisions.  The  admirals  are  divided  in  like 
manner,  there  being  an  admiral,  a  vice-admiral,  and  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  and  so  of  the  white  and  blue 
squadrons ;  but  in  all  cases  an  admiral  curries  his  flag  at 
the  main,  the  vice-admiral  at  the  furc,  and  the  reai  admiral 
at  the  mizen. 

The  three  flags  are  plain  red,  white  bearing  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  and  plain  blue  ;  and  the  ensign  worn  by  the 
ship  that  carries  a  flag,  as  well  as  by  every  ship  belonging 
to  the  same  squadron,  is  always  of  the  sauio  colour  as  that 
of  the  flag-oflicer  commanding  it. 

FLAGELLANTS,  FLAGELLATION.  The  idea  of 
propitiating  the  Deity  by  self-torment  dates  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  42)  that  the  £^>'ptians 
flogged  themselves  at  one  of  their  annual  celebrations. 
Flagellation  was  administered  as  a  trial  of  fortitude  to  the 
young  LacedsDmonians,  who  it  seems,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  did  not  attach  to  this  cas- 
tigation  the  idea  of  degradation  which  modern  Europeans 
do.  In  Rome  however  the  punishment  of  flagellation  was 
only  applied  to  slaves,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
common,  as  different  classes  of  slaves  derived  their  names 
from  the  kind  of  whips  with  which  they  were  lashed.  Some 
were  railed  Restinnes,  beeauso  they  were  lashed  only  with 
cords ;  others  Buce<jUs,  from  being  flojjged  with  thongs  of  ox- 
leather.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  custom  that  Plautus  makes 
one  of  his  personages  say — *  Ernnt  lUicedtv  innti  potius 
quam  e^o  stm  Restio.*  *They  shall  be  Bucedfo  whether  they 
will  or  no,  before  I  be  Restio.'  The  Jews  employed  flagel- 
lation as  a  punishment,  but  never  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
devotional  exercise.    This  practice  was  unknown   to  the 

{>rimitive  Christians;  neitker  docs  it  appear  that  the  first 
lermits  of  the  Thebaid  added  self  llagellation  to  the  dif- 
ferent mwles  of  penance  with  which  they  tortured  their 
body.  The  rules  of  the  first  monasteries  in  tho  East,  drawn 
up  by  St.  Anthony,  Paphnutius,  Macurius,  and  others,  con- 
tain no  ordinances  as  to  that  kind  of  discipline,  neither  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  original  regulations  of  the  Benedictine 
f^A^T   the  first  that  was  established  in  tlie  West    The 


legends  which  describe  the  lives  of  tho  saints  who  UteA 
before  the  beginning  of  tho  fifth  century  never  speak  of 
self-flagellation  amongst  the  various  torments  which  tho 
above-mentioned  saints  inflicted  on  themselves,  althou^'h 
they  record  frequent  instances  of  the  devil's  ventinjr  his 
rage  on  those  holy  men  by  giving  them  a  sound  Ao^l^m.:. 
The  first  known  instances  of  this  kind  of  self-mortificaii  n 
occur  about  a.d.  400,  and  from  that  time  they  became  c«in. 
tinuaUy  more  frequent  till  the  year  105B,  when  Cardii-il 
Peter  Damian  de  Honestis  promoted  by  all  his  fnflucnci* 
the  practice  of  self-flagellation,  which  the  learned  author  of 
the  *  Ecclesiastical  Annals,'  Cardinal  Baronius,  calls  '  .i 
laudable  usage  of  the  faithful.'  Damian's  efforts  were  at- 
tended with  great  success,  and  the  chroniclers  relate  thnt 
persons  of  religious  dispositions  were  seen  everj'where 
armed  with  whips,  thongs,  and  rods,  lacerating'  tlKir 
own  skins  in  order  to  draw  doMrn  on  themselves  the  ble>H- 
ings  of  Heaven.  This  practice  began  to  spread  so  widely 
that  many  of  the  less  bigoted  clergymen  cndeavoureil  tu 
discountenance  it,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  it  became  every 
day  more  prevalent  among  the  besotted  crowds  of  that 
dark  age.  About  the  year  1260  the  intoxication  was  com- 
plete. People  being  no  longer  satisfied  to  practise  unular 
mortifications  in  private,  began  to  perform  them  in  public 
on  pretence  of  greater  humiliation.  Regular  associatiijiiii 
and  fraternities  were  formed  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
extravagancies  which  they  committed  were  of  such  a  nnturc 
that  even  the  contemporary  writers,  although  acrustunKd 
to  such  scenes,  seem  to  have  been  struck  wit^astonishmorit. 
Such  at  least  was  the  case  with  the  monk  of  St.  Justma, 
the  first  author  who  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  tLc*^ 
fanatics. 

*  When  all  Italy  was  sullied  with  crimes  of  every  kind,' 
says  the  above-mentioned  annalist,  *  a  certain  sudden  sup  r- 
stition  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  first  seized  the  inha- 
bitants of  Perugia,  afterwards  the  Romans,  and  then  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  To  such  a  degree  were  they 
afiected  with  the  fear  of  God,  that  noble  as  well  as  ignoble 
persons,  young  and  old,  even  children  five  years  of  a^'e, 
would  go  naked  about  the  streets  with  only  their  private  pa  rt8 
covered,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  would  walk  thus 
in  public,  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  of  a  solemn  pruci^s- 
sion.  Every  one  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  scourge  made 
of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tears  and  groans  they  la-lit^l 
themselves  on  their  backs  tdl  the  blood  ran ;  all  the  time 
weeping  and  giving  tokens  of  the  same  bitter  aflliction.  as  if 
they  really  had  been  spectators  of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour, 
imploring  the  foi^i\eness  of  God  and  of  his  holy  mother, 
and  prayijig  that  he  who  had  been  appeased  by  the  reiM.nt- 
ance  of  so  many  sinners  would  not  disdain  theirs.  And  n<  t 
only  in  the  daytime  but  likewise  during  the  nis^ht,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  those  penitents,  not- 
withstanding the  riijourof  the  winter,  ran  about  the  strt-vu 
and  in  churches  with  lighted  wax  candles  in  their  hand^, 
and  preceded  by  priests  who  carried  banners  and  cro^^s*?* 
with  them,  and  with  humility  prostrated  themselves  bet  :.' 
the  altars.  The  same  scenes  were  exhibited  in  small  tuun^ 
and  villages;  so  that  the  mountains  and  the  fields  sceni*  d 
to  resound  with  the  voices  of  men  crymg  to  God.'  Tr.»^ 
same  annalist  relates  that  music,  songs,  and  every  kind 
of  merriment  ceased,  and  that  women  vied  with  men  ri 
these  devotions.  This  general  superstition  produced  how- 
ever some  good  effects. 

*  Then,'  continues  the  same  author,  '  those  who  were  at 
enmity  with  one  another  became  friends.  Usurers  an  I 
robbers  hastened  to  restore  their  ill-gotten  riches  to  tin  .r 
right  owners.  Others  who  were  contaminated  with  tlJ 
ferent  crimes  confessed  them  with  humility,  and  renonn<  cl 
their  vanities.  Gaols  were  opened,  prisoners  were  set  tito, 
and  banished  persons  permitted  to  return  to  their  nati\o 
habitations.* 

This  sudden  repentance  was  tlie  effect  of  the  terror  in 
spire<l  by  the  general  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  vi  v% 
at  hand.     Such  mental  fever  could  not  last  verj-  long,  ai  li 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  soon  subsided.     But  in  the  1  «:a 
century,  when  the  imaginations  of  the  people  were  excjiv  i 
by  the  terrible  pestilence  known  under  the  appellation  -T 
the  black  death,  which  de5>o1ated  all  Europe  aurin»;  xl  i 
century,  the  flagellation  mania  broke  out  with  new  fu .    . 
Not  only  all  the  scenes  of  the  13th  century  were  re-enai  \  i. 
but  the  excesses  of  fanaticism  became  even  won-e   tii.n 
before.    The  flagellants  spread  over  all  Europe^  and  a  U^    I 
of  them  reached  London  in  the  roigu  dTEdwud  III.    TLtir 
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ceremonies.  The  Flaminea  vere  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
pileus,  or  hat,  of  a  conical  shape,  which  was  fastened  under 
the  chin.  Their  number,  which  was  originally  only  three, 
was  increased  afterwards  as  new  gods  were  introduced,  and 
at  last  even  the  emperors,  being  deified  after  death,  had  a 
Flamen  appointed  for  them.  The  Flamines  were  chosen 
both  from  among  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 

FLAMINGO,  Ftammant  of  the  French,  Phanicop- 
term  of  the  antients  and  moderns,  a  genus  of  birds  whose 
natural  position  seems  to  be  between  the  Waders  {Gralla- 
tores)  and  the  Anatida.  The  form  approaches  in  some 
points  to  Recurvirostra  [Avoset]  and  Platcdea  (the  Spoon- 
bills), and  in  others  comes  nearest  to  the  Anserince 
(Geese).  C.  L.  Bonaparte  places  it  in  a  familv,  Hygrch 
lata*,  with  Recurvirostra  and  PiataleOj  between  nis  family 
Pinnatipedes  (Phalaropes,  &c.)  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Anserince  on  the  other.  Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  On 
the  natural  afQnities  that  connect  the  orders  and  families 
of  birds,*  thus  marks  its  position  among  the  Grallatores : 
*  Intermediate  between  Ardea  and  Ciconia  appear  those 
forms  which  display  so  remarkable  a  dilatation  of  the 
bill,  the  Carter oma  f Boat-Bill]  Phoenicopterus,  and  Pla- 
tulea  of  LinnsDus.  The  two  last  of  tnese  groups  are 
equally  distinguished  by  a  greater  development  of  the 
membrane  that  connects  the  toes  than  is  observable  in  the 
other  Waders  which  join  them  on  each  side ;  and  in  one 
of  them,  the  Phcenicopterus,  this  character  is  carried  so  far 
to  the  extreme  as  to  have  occasioned  some  systematists  to 
place  the  birds  of  this  genus  among  the  Nataiores  (swim- 
mers). But  the  whole  of  the  family  have  a  membrane, 
more  or  less  extensive,  at  the  base  of  the  toes ;  and  if  we 
r4)rapare  the  feet  of  the  common  Ciconia  a/6a  (Stork),  of  the 
Platalea,  and  the  Phoenicoptems  together,  we  shall  see  a 
gradual  increase  of  this  membrane  in  extent,  until  it 
leaches  the  extreme  in  the  latter  genus.'  Mr.  Swainson 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  place  the  Flamingo  among 
the  swimmers.  In  his  '  Natural  History  and  Classification 
of  Birds'  (1836),  he  says,  *  the  Flamingo,  which  has  the 
longest  legs  in  the  Natatorial  order,  is  so  good  a  walker 
that  it  only  swims  occasionally.'  The  close  correspondence 
of  many  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  bird  with  the  same 
parts  in  the  Atiatid^ff  will  be  remarked  by  the  reader  when 
lie  comes  to  the  anatomical  description  hereinafter  stated. 

Generic  Characters-Bill  strong,  higher  than  it  is  large, 
dentilatcd,  conical  towards  the  point,  naked  at  the  base ; 
upper  mandiblo  suddenly  bent,  curved  at  its  point  on  the 
lower  mandible,  which  is  larger  than  the  upper.  NostHls 
longitudinal  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  pierced  through  and 
tbrough.near  the  dome  of  the  upper  aretet  covered  beneath 
by  a  membrane.  Feet  very  long;  three  toes  in  front,  hind 
toe  very  short,  articulated  hii^h  up  on  the  tarsus;  anterior 
tues  united  to  the  nails  by  a  luuaUed  membrano  (membrane 
ddcoup^e).  A^a/7«  short,  flat  /Ft /ig-«  moderate;  first  and 
second  quills  longest. 

Temminck,  whose  generic  character  we  have  given,  says 
that  the  Flamingoes  live  on  the  sea-beach  or  in  marshes 
formed  by  salt  lakes,  where  their  food  consists  of  testaceous 
mollusks,  msrine  insects  (crustaceans?),  and  the  spawn  of 
fish,  which  they  collect  by  plunging  their  long  neck  into 
the  water  and  turning  the  head  upside  down,  so  as  to 
employ  with  greater  advantage  the  bend  of  their  bill.  They 
join  in  largo  troops  and  live  in  societies.  Their  nest  is 
made  in  the  marshes,  and  consists  of  earth  piled  up,  and 
upon  this  nest  the  birds  sit  astride,  because  their  length 
of  litub  hinders  them  from  incubating  otherwise.  Whether 
they  are  reposing  or  fishing,  sentinels  are  appointed  which 
kcrp  a  sort  of  guard.  If  anything  alarms  the  vedette  he 
utti^rs  a  trumpeting  kind  of  cry,  and  the  whole  flock  follow 
him  into  the  air.  They  rarely  take  their  repose  in  any 
other  than  open  places ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  their  sense 
of  smelling  is  so  acute  that  they  scent  from  afar  the 
hunter  and  fire-arms.  Their  moult  appears  to  be  simple 
and  ordinary,  but  the  young  birds  differ  much  from  their 
parents.  The  red  or  rosy  plumage  which  covers  the  adult 
shows  itself  gradually',  after  many  moults  and  a  period  of 
abimt  four  years.  The  females  are  less  than  the  males, 
and  the  colours  of  the  former  want  the  purity  which  dis- 
tinguish the  latter ;  the  young,  at  their  departure  from  the 
nest,  are  white.  The  body  of  the  Flamingo  has  hardly  a 
gr.  ater  covering  of  down  than  that  of  the  other  Waders, 
t  ho  Avosets  ulone  excepted ;  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
s\«im  habitually,  like  the  latter  birds,  when  they  wish  to  go 
vux  one  bank  to  another  in  deep  water.    The  palmated 


fieet  of  the  Flamingoes  appear  to  be  given  them  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  themselves  on  the  slimy  bottoms  of  ri\i  i  <% 
and  creeks  into  which  they  wade  as  far  as  their  lou^  kv> 
will  allow  them,  and  to  walk  thereon.  As  they  tly  in  tlu<  U  -, 
they  make  an  angle  like  the  Geese.  In  walking  tliey  ofiK  ii 
apply  their  upper  mandible  to  the  ground,  and  lean  un  ii 
as  a  point  of  support. 

M.  Temminck  positively  asserts  that  the  Flamingo  uf 
Europe  and  that  spread  over  the  warm  climates  of  Amcrii'.! 
are  different.  He  states  that  he  knows  the  plumage  of  iln' 
American  Flamingo  from  its  youth  to  its  aduli5tale,  a/i<l 
declares  that  they  are  all  different  from  the  various  t^tai*  « 
of  the  Flamingo  of  the  antient  continent  The  orange  ichI 
which  pervades  tlie  whole  of  the  plumage  of  the  Amci  iruii 
species  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  complete  state  of  de%elop- 
ment  issutficient  to  distinguish  that  bird  from  our  Ruroiieun 
FlaminKo,  which  is  of  a  rose-colour,  with  wiiigs  of  pui|<l«- 
red  The  young  of  the  latter  iP/ioBJiicopterus  Antiquftrum) 
has  the  plumage  whitish,  covered  with  brown  streaks 
(mdches),  very  distinctly  marked  and  long,  principallv  on 
the  greater  wing-coverts;  the  American  Flamingo  {('hr- 
nicopterus  ruber)  is  covered  in  its  youth  \^ith  a  tlull 
whitish-gray  plumage.  Three  species  thcu  are  recorded  hy 
M.  Temminck. 

1.  The  Flamingo  of  i/ie  Antients,  Phcenicopterus  Anti- 
quorum,  Ftammant  Phoenicoptere,  of  Buffon,  the  Flamwant 
and  Flamingo  of  old  authors.  Locality,  south  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  part  of  Asia. 

2.  The  American  Flamingo,  Phcenicopterus  ruber,  /?fv/ 
Flatningo  of  Wilson.  Locality,  South,  and  part  of  Nun ii. 
America. 

3.  Phcenicopterus  minor,  Flammant  Pygmee,  previously 
described  by  Vieillot  ta  Phcetiicopterus  parvus.  Lucaiitv, 
South  AfVica. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  mouy 
convenient  to  retain  the  original  name  of  Linneeus,  Phurtt- 
copterus  ruber,  for  the  Flamingo  of  the  Old  Continent*  uml 
to  suffer  that  given  by  Molina  to  the  American  bird.  \  iz^ 
Phcenicopterus  Chilensis,  to  remain,  although  Wilsim.  \\\\  $ 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  any  specific  different  i\ 
records  the  last-mentioned  Flamingo  under  the  name  %*} 
Phcenicopterus  ruber*  The  latter  is  used  by  most  of  tl..- 
English  zoologists  to  designate  the  Flamingo  of  the  Old 
World,  and  we  shall,  adhering  to  the  law  of  priority,  and 
to  prevent  confusion,  adopt  the  nomenclature  su^gc»U'l 
by  M.  Lesson,  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Molii:u'a 
name  had  not  been  a  name  of  locality. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  history  of  these  several  sperlvA 
it  will  be  advisable  to  inquire  into  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  Flamingo,  and  Mr.  Owen  has  enabled  us  to  do  tli^ 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Flamingo,  Pha^nicf^ 
terus  ruber  of  Linneeus,  which  died  in  the  menagerie  of  Uic 
Zoob^cal  Societ)'  of  London  in  the  summer  of  lb32.  Aft^  i 
observing  that  the  anatomical  differences  observable  in  the 
groups  of  the  Wading  Birds  are  so  considerable,  that  wi* 
find  them  generally  alluded  to  by  Cuvier  in  the  character^ 
of  the  Grallatores,  in  the  *  Regno  Animal,'  he  remarks 
that,  where  they  are  omitted,  we  may  presume  that  the  il- 
lustrious author  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examinuiic 
the  internal  structure  of  the  birds  in  question,  and  ih:li 
they  either  had  not  before  been  dissected,  or  that  their  ana- 
tomy had  been  described  with  too  little  exactness  to  wat- 
rant  his  giving  it  on  the  authority  of  previous  writers. 
This  appears,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  tne  case  with  che 
three  genera  which  Cuvier  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the  order, 
viz.,  Chionis,  Forster;  Glareola^  Gmel.;  and  Phcenicop- 
terus, Linn.:  and  these,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  are  the  m\i>r 
interesting  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  as  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  as  many  distinct  families.  With  respect  f  o 
the  Flamingo,  Mr.  Owen  supposes  that  an  opportunity  c«f 
dissecting  it  had  never  occurred  to  Cuvier,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  C€eca  in  Perrault's  ana- 
tomical description  {Mcmoires  de  tAcadimie^  t  iii.,  3  !*.» 
p.  462)  may  have  intiuenced  Cuvier's  silence  regarding  tho 
internal  structure  of  a  bird  which  he  considers  as  one  «.»f 
the  most  extraordinary  and  most  isolated  of  its  class.  Ciivit*  r, 
in  allusion  to  the  small  tooth-like  /dmtn<9  which  arc  ar- 
ranged along  the  margins  of  the  upper  mandible,  points  ou? 
the  relation  which  the  Flamingo  oears,  in  this  particular, 
to  the  Anatida ;  and  Mr.  Owen  states  that  a  like  corrv*- 
spondcnce  is  observable  in  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
'  The  homy  denticles  of  the  upper  mandible,'  writer  Mr. 
Owen,  *  and  the  transverse  mai^inal  furrows  of  the  Vm  \i 
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The '  garrula  lingua'  moat  probably  alludes  to  the  tongues  &nd 
brains  of  singing  birds,  which  sometimes  formed  one  of  the 
monstrous  dishes  at  the  enomiousi)'  expensive  Roman 
tort  a  in  men  la.  Dampier  does  not  forget  the  delicious  tongue 
of  the  Flamingo,  obiiorving  that  a  dieh  of  these  ton(;ues  a 
worthy  of  B  plncQ  at  a  prince's  table.  The  bird  ilsclf  teems 
to  have  boon  held  in  high  repute  by  the  antients,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  victims  offered  to  Caligula,' 
who  is  said  to  havo  been  sprinkled,  while  sacritlviDg,  with 
the  blood  of  a  Phienicop Iot  the  day  before  he  waa  raurdered.t 


Lncalily. — Tha  European  Flamingo  is  recorili'dashavin 
been  ecuti  evcrywhiTe  on  the  Africiin  con&t  and  the  adj: 
rent  islaniLs  <iuite  to  ihe  Capo  of  Good  Uopc,      Tlierc  is 
Bpocimcn  in  Ilu<  South  African  Museum.  Lo  Vaillantfuun 
thousands  uf  Pulicaus  and  Flamingos  on  the  river  Kleii 
Brak,  where  the  water  is  bmekinh  owing  (o  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.     It  has  been  occasionally  obsi>r\'U(i  on  the  cuuhIs 
of  Spain,  of  luily,  and  on  those  uf  Fmiico  which  lie  on  the 
Mcdilcrrane:iii  st'a ;  it  has  been  met  with  at  Marseilles  and 
some  way  up  the  Rhone.     Tho  princo  of  Musii^unno  notes 
it  us  very  rare  and   acciilenlal  in  the  neighbourhood   of 
Rome.     In  some  scuduns  it  \\i*  been  rtiuurkud  at  Aleppo 
and  in  the  parts  adjaceiiL      It  has  liccn  nuliccd  on   tlie 
Persian  »ide  of  the  Caspian  Sen,  and  Ihcnce   olun^   the 
west  tuast  as  for  as   the  Wul(:a,  but  at  uiiMrtain  tinu-'. 
andchicllyin  considerable  Hocks,  com ini;  from  the  iionli 
cna^t  mus'tlv  in  October  and  November     Ci)!.  Syki's  re 
Gonis  it  in  his  i-alulogue  of  birds  in  the  Dnkhun  (Decraii) 
as  Hie  Hiij-'l'  Hum  «( the  Hindoos.     It  breeds  in  the  Ca^M' 
de  Verd  i-laiids.     This  species  is  very  shy.     Dampier  killoil 
fpurtuiii  .It  uneu  by  secretin;;  bimsulf  and  two  more  ;  lluy 
are  not  to  be  niiprnuched  openly.     Kulliun  speaks  of  ihcir 
nuniliers  at  tlie  Gipc,  where  by  day  they  resiirled  lo  Iho 
Ixirders  of  lak.'s  ai.d  rivers,  and  Iodised  at   night   in   the 
loii^'^ransou  the  hills. 

M.  do  la  M..imiira.  in  his  voiage  to  Sar-linla.  t;iv-'5  H"- 
fvlloviiiig  inlcre-tiu;;  ncionnl  ol'lhi^i  spoci.'s.  It  41111-  Sar- 
dinia alioul  the  etld  of  March  lo  rduru  ahi.ul  the  mJ.hU.-  i.f 
A"„'-..-l :  Ihon  it  i«  llmt  tV.iiu  the  b!i>li.>n  which  fo:iii;.  Ihe 
|.roii.-ii:i  !c  cf  Ibe  inhabitauls  of  Cn^iliari  IligbK  of  lli.'-e 
Iiia;:u.'i'-.-nt  lur'U  may  bu  s-oi-ii  to  arrive  fri'in  Africii.  Pu- 
|t>-ed  in  a  lnLiiii:ii:ar'ku]'l.  [liey  show  nl  l)r>t  in  ihe  lii-it- 

ai  thu  si^.:lii  >>f  the  nei^liLkjutiiig  lake,  Ib^To  i^  u 
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pause  in  tbeir  {ffogtession,  and  (hey  tppear  for  t  mamont 
immoveable  in  the  air ;  then  tracing  by  a  slow  and  circolkr 
movement  a  reversed  conical  spiral  figure  they  altatu  tho 
end  of  their  migration.  Brilliant  in  ull  the  splendour  uf 
their  plumage  and  tanged  in  line,  these  birds  offer  a  uen 
spectacle,  and  represent  a  small  army  ranged  in  order  :{ 
battle,  the  uniformity  and  symmetry  of  which  leaven  rii>- 
tbing  to  be  desired)  but  the  spectator  should  oonletii  liiiii- 
solf  with  observing  this  peaceful  colony  from  abr.  Wuu  Im 
him  if  he  dare  approach  the  lake  at  this  deadly  season. 

P/KEiticopleruf  parvut,  Vieill.  PkceHicoplei-ut  mini'r, 
Flammanl Pygmce,  Temm.  M.  Temniinck  observes  ilm 
no  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  Flamingo  of  1 1  ■: 
Antient  Continent  anil  that  of  the  New  Woddinlhe  fi  im 
of  the  mandibles ;  their  upper  mandible  shut*  on  the  l.m.'r 
one,  and  is  10  constructed  as  to  offer,  when  the  bill  is  shi.r. 
a  very  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  mandil.l.  ^ 
In  IVusmeoptettu  parvui  the  lower  mandible,  very  <!■.■  p 
and  strongly  arched,  is  formed  to  receive,  within  the  spi..'.' 
which  separates  its  walls,  the  whole  of  the  upper  m8ndiL:<-. 
which  it  entirely  bides,  so  that  llie  upper  edges  of  the  low<.  1 
mandible  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  surface  i.f 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  is  pure  nMe-colourvithout  »;<  4 
or  streak  ;  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  aU  (be  lu-..i'r 
ports  are  of  this  beautiful  lint,  which  is  more  lix'ely  and  |i,  ,■■ 
in  the  living  bird  than  in  the  preserved  skin,  for  the  lu..i 
tive  brilliancy  of  this  tint  becomes  tarnished  and  nosMrt  t  iVi 
whitish  from  exposure  to  Ihe  light  The  great  wingcoiLT;- 
and  tbusc  of  the  tail  are  slightly  deeper  in  colour  than  i:.<' 
other  parts  of  the  plumage.  The  whole  wing  is  counl 
with  feathers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or  purple,  surround.  ! 
by  a  wide  rosy  border ;  the  tail-feathers  ore  black.  Ra.si:  f 
Ihe  bill,  cere,  and  region  of  the  eye  deep  purple:  midd;.-  >  ' 
the  lower  mandible  orange-red,  and  the  point  black.  J,-  .  . 
of  the  knee,  toes,  and  their  membranes  of  a  fine  red:  11.. 
tortus  has  a  livid  lint    Total  length  nearly  three  fe«l. 

young  tif  the  mar. — White  or  whitish,  markeil   «;■: 
small  brown  streaks  (m^cbesi   spre.id  over  the   bend,  1; 
nock,  tho  breast,  and  the  coverts  of  the  «in;;9.     Ttic  f.r  i 
red  tints  show  themselves  on  the  wings.     Bill  black,  j;   .■ 
of  a  reddish  livid  tint 

ioni/i(y.— Lakes  of  AiVica.  Tliosu  received  by  Prof,-  -  ,r 
M.  Temminckwere  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiie.  I:.- 
young  bird  in  the  museum  at  Paris  was  luoui>bt  li-  :.> 
Senegal, 
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Phamieopteni^  Chilensis  (Molina),  Phomicopterua  ruber. 
Red  Flamingo  (Wilson).  This  species  in  its  adult  Hole 
scarcely  diifers  from  the  European  Flamingo :  it  is  perhaps 
not  80  bright.  Otesby  says.  '  When  they  feed  (which  is 
always  in  shallow  water,  by  bending  their  necks)  they  lay 
the  upper  part  of  their  bUl  next  the  ground,  their  feet 
being  in  continual  motion  up  and  down  in  the  mud,  by 
wbicii  means  they  raise  a  small  round  sort  of  grain,  re- 
sembling millet,  which  they  receive  into  their  bills ;  and 
as  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  receiving  into  their  mouths 
some  mud.  Nature  has  provided  the  edges  of  their  bills 
with  a  sieve  or  teeth  like  a  fine  comb,  with  which  they  retain 
the  food  and  i^eet  the  mud  which  is  taken  in  with  it.  This 
account  I  had  from  persons  of  credit ;  but  I  never  saw  them 
feeding  mvself,  and  therefore  cannot  absolutely  refiite  the 
opinion  of  others,  who  say  they  feed  on  fish,  particularly 
eels,  which  seem  to  be  the  slippery  prey  Dr.  Grew  says 
that  the  teeth  are  contrived  to  hold.  The  development  of 
the  gizzard  in  this  genus  makes  it  very  probable  that  vege- 
table substances  form  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Flamingoes  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  large  fish,  or  indeed  water  animals 
of  any  great  size,  are  ordinarily  devoured  by  these  birds. 
The  bill  is  a  oolander,  admirably  contrived  for  separating 
the  nutritious  parts,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  nom  the 
mud  and  other  useless  parts. 

Locality, — Warmer  parts  of  North  America,  Peru,  Chili, 
doyenne,  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
particularlT  the  Bahamas,  where  they  breed.  Wilson  speaks 
of  it,  but  he  gives  Latham's  description,  &c.  The  prince 
of  Musignano,  in  his  *  Specchio  Comparativo,'  states  that 
it  is  very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

FLAMINl'NUS,  TITUS  QUINTIUS,  was  made  consul, 
R.C.  1 98,  before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  and  had  the  province 
of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge  of  continuing 
the  war  against  Philip,  which  had  now  lasted  for  two  years 
without  any  definitive  sncoess  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 
Flamininus  having  landed  in  Epirus,  opposite  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  foot  and  800  horse, 
marched  up  the  country,  where  he  found  Philip  posted  in  a 
ru^^ged  pass  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Eastern  Eoirus.    After  some  fruitless  negotiations 
with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  under  the  guid- 
ance   of  an  Epirote  shepherd,  attained  by  a  mountain 
path   the  rear  of  Uie  Macedonian  position,  and  Philip 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hurried  retreat  across  the  chain  of 
Pindus  mto  Iliessaly.    He  was  followed  by  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  the  ^tolians  and  the  Athamanians,  who 
overran  and  ravaged  the  country.    Meantime  L.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  the  brother  of  the  consul,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  where,  being  joined  by  the 
ships  of   the  Rhodians  and  of  Attains  of  Pergamus,  he 
scoured  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  Corinth,  and  other  districts 
whidi  were  allied  or  subject  to  the  kine  of  Macedonia.  The 
consul  himself  marched  into  Phocis,  wQere  he  took  Elatea, 
and  having  there  fixed  his  winter^ouarters,  he  succeeded  in 
detaching  the  AchsDans  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.    In 
the   following  year  Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the 
senate  in  his  command  as  proconsul,  before  beginning  hos- 
tilities afresh  held  a  conference  with  Philip  on  the  coast  of 
the  Maliac  gul(  and  allowed  him  to  send  legates  to  Rome 
to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  senate  however  having  required 
the  king  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Greece  which  he  had 
occupied,  including  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
bcea,  and  Corinth,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  and 
Flamininus   resumed  military  operations.      He  marched 
from  Phocis  into  Thessaly,  where  Philip  was  stationed  near 
Larissa  with  a  body  of  16,000  phalanx  men,  2000  peltastSB, 
and  6000  Thracian  and  other  auxiliaries.    After  some  pre- 
vious demonstrations  and  partial  attacks,  the  two  armies 
met  between  Phem  and  Larissa,  in  a  country  broken  by 
small  hills  called  Cynosoephalso,  or  Dogs'  Heaos.   The  Ma- 
cedonians had  at  first  some  advantage,  especially  on  the 
right  wing  where  the  king  commanded  in  person,  and  where 
he  had  formed  his  phalanx  on  a  hill,  but  Flamininus  observ- 
ing the  left  wine  moving  in  column  with  a  narrow  front 
to  their  assigned  post,  attacked  it  with  his  elephants  and 
threw  them  into  confUsion  before  they  had  time  to  form. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  body  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  legion 
being  led  beyond  the  flank  of  the  risht  wing,  ventured  to 
ftttack  it  on  the  rear,  and  he  succeeaed  in  spreading  dis- 


order into  the  ranks  of  the  ck)se  and  eumbefsome 
Panic  per\'aded  the  Macedonians ;  many  threw  dothi  their 
arms  and  fled,  and  Philip  himself,  seeing  the  rout  becoming 
general,  left  the  field,  and  rode  off  towards  Tempo.  The 
Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  5000  prisoners  on  that 
day.  Soon  afterwards  the  king  asked  for  a  truce,  which  was 
granted  by  Flamininus,  in  order  that  messengers  might 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace.  The  senate  appointed 
ten  legates,  who,  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  drew  up  the 
conditions,  which  were  that  Philip  should  evacuate  every 
Grecian  town  and  fortress  beyond  the  limits  of  his  paternid 
kingdom,  that  he  should  give  up  all  his  ships  of  war,  reduce 
his  miUtary  establishment,  and  pay  1 000  talents  for  the  ex- 
penses of  tne  war.  Flamininus  was  then  continued  in  his 
command  for  another  year,  196  b.c.,  to  see  these  conditions 
executed.  In  that  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  where  multitudes  had  assembled  from  every  part  of 
Greece,  Flamininus  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim  '  that  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  and  their  commander  Titus 
Quintius,  having  subdued  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
restored  the  Corinthians,  Phoca)ans,  Locrians,  Eubceans, 
Ihessalians,  Phthiota),  Magnetse,  Perrhsebi,  and  Achseans 
to  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws.'  Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this 
proclamation,  and  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  Flamininus,  whose  conduct  throughout 
those  memorable  transactions  was  marked  with  a  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  victo- 
rious Roman  general.  He  checked  by  his  firmness  the 
turbulence  of  his  iEtolian  allies,  who  vociferated  for  the  entire 
destruction  of  Philip,  while  he  satisfied  all  just  claims  of 
the  rest ;  and  although  his  Macedonian  expedition  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  entire  subjugation  of  both  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  yet  he  was  at  the  time  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
to  both  countries,  and  of  protracting  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states  for  half  a  century  longer.  In  the  follow- 
ing year.  195  b.c.,  Flamininus  was  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedadmon,  who  had  treacherously 
seized  the  city  of  Argos.  Flamininus  advanced  into  Laconia 
and  laid  siege  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  with  a  brave  resistance, 
and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  Argos  and  all  the  other  places  which  he 
had  usurped,  and  restore  the  descendants  of  the  Messenians 
to  their  lands.  His  motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis 
were,  he  said,  partly  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  because  of 
the  great  preparations  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was 
then  making  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Livy  suggests,  as  ano- 
ther probable  reason,  that  Flamininus  wished  to  terminate 
the  war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to  su- 
persede him  in  his  command  and  reap  the  honours  of  the 
victory.  The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and 
in  the  following  year,  1 94  b.c,  Flamininus  having  settled  the 
affairs  of  Greece  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  re 
paired  to  Corinth,  where  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian 
cities  had  assembled,  he  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them, 
signifying  to  them  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  all  his 
army  and  garrisons,  and  leave  them  to  themselves ;  advising 
them  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  temperate  use  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Romans  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
to  them,  and  above  all  to  preserve  concord  in  their  coun- 
cils, as  civil  factions  would  certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of 
their  independence;  for  those  who  find  themselves  the 
weaker  at  home  are  apt  to  apply  to  strangers  for  support. 
He  accordingly  delivered  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  the 
Achseans,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Dcmetrias,  Chalcis, 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcea,  and  having  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Elatea  in  Phocis,  he  sent  the  soldiers  to  embark  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  whilst  he  repaired  to  Thessaly  to  settle 
the  internal  anairs  of  that  countiy,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  He  organized  the  various  towns,  choosing 
the  magistrates  and  senate  from  among  the  wealthier  class. 
He  then  repaired  to  Oricum,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
he  embarked  for  Brundisium.  In  Italy  both  he  and  his 
soldiere  were  received  with  ^reat  demonstrations  of  jov,  and 
the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  of  three  days.  On  the 
first  day  were  displayed  the  arras  and  the  statues  of  brass 
and  marble  taken  from  the  enemy;  on  the  second  the  silver 
and  gold,  whether  coined  or  in  vases,  shields,  and  various  orna- 
ments ;  and  on  the  third  the  golden  crowns,  the  gift  of  the 
liberated  cities.  Before  the  car  of  Flamininus  appeared  the 
captives  and  hostages,  and  among  the  latter  Demetrius,  son 
of  Philip,  and  Armenes,  son  of  Nabis,  and  in  the  rear  fol- 
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iowod  tbo  Roman  pri8on«ri  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  Greeks  b^  Hanoibal  during  the  seooud  Punic  war,  and 
whose  hberation  Flamininus  hacl  obtained  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  Greek  states.  The  Achsans  alone  are  said  to  have 
liberated  1200,  for  whom  they  paid  100  talents  as  compen- 
sation money  to  their  masters.  Altogether  there  never 
was  perhaps  a  Roman  triumph  so  satisfactory  as  this  to  all 
parties,  and  so  little  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  I n 
the  year  183  b.c.  Flamininus  was  sent  to  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mission  of  demanding  the 
person  of  Hannibal,  then,  in  his  old  age,  a  refugee  at  the 
court  of  Prusias.  Hannibal,  however,  by  taking  poison, 
avoided  being  given  up.  In  the  year  166  Flamininus  was 
made  augur  in  the  room  of  C.  Claudius  deceased  (Livy, 
xlv.  44),  after  which  he  is  no  longer  mentioned  in  history. 

FLAMSTEED,  JOHN.  The  life  of  the  first  astrono- 
mer royal  was  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  results  of 
his  labours,  until  the  year  1S32,  since  which  time  his 
private  affairs  have  been  brought  to  light  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  have  excited  great  interest,  not  without 
creating  some  party  feeling  among  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences  connected  with  astronomy.  In  1832  Mr.  Francis 
Baily  discovered  that  a  considerable  collection  of  Flam- 
steed's  letters  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual; 
which,  on  being  examined,  was  found  to  contain  much 
tliat  was  not  generally  known.  On  searching  the  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Baily  found  a  vast  mass  of  MS. 
observations,  letters,  and  other  documents,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Flamsteed  and  his  friends,  containing  the  curious 
history  of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  The  result  of 
this  discovery  was  a  representation  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  who  recommended  the  republi- 
cation of  the  British  Catalogue,  with  extracts  from  the 
papers  of  Flamsteed.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having 
ducidiMl  to  print  this  at  the  public  expense,  Mr.  Baily 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in 
1835,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Account  of  the  Kev.  John 
Flamsteed,  &c.,  &c.,  to  which  is  added  his  British  Catalogue 
of  Stars,  corrected  and  enlarged.*  From  this  work,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  scientific  biography  of  the 
present  century,  we  have  entirely  drawn  the  materials  of 
this  article.  The  original  account  is  in  part  drawn  by  Mr. 
Baily  from  a  manuscript  by  Flamsteed,  headed  *  Self 
Inspections,  by  J.  F.,'  which  is  a  very  interesting  auto- 
biography. 

John  Flamsteed  was  born  at  Denby,  near  Derby,  August 
19,  1646.  His  father  was  in  some  business,  it  has  been  said 
that  of  a  maltster ;  he  lost  his  mother  when  very  young. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  caught  cold  while  bathing, 
wliich  produced  a  weakness  in  the  joints,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  began  his  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  showed  talents  for 
constructing  astronomical  instruments.  In  1665  he  visited 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  Mr.  Greatraks,  who 
professed  to  cure  disorders  by  the  touch,  and  of  whose  ex- 
periments in  London  a  curious  account  exists.  [Boylk, 
KOBERT.]  No  effect  being  produced  on  him  by  this  treat- 
ment, he  returned  to  Derby,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
where  he  had  received  his  education.  Here  he  continued  his 
studies  till  1CG9,  and  witli  great  success.  In  or  before  1667 
he  discovered  the  real  causes  of  the  equation  of  time,  and 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject,  which  was  afterwards  appended 
by  Dr.  Wallis  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Ilorrox, 
published  in  16/3.  In  1669  he  made  an  astronomical  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society  through  Oldenburg,  their 
i^ecrctary,  concealing  his  name  under  the  anagram 

J.  Mathesin  a  Sole  fundes, 
which,  being  transposed,  gives 

Johannes  Flamsteedius : 
this  same  anaj^ram  appears  in  the  title-page  of  the  tables 
appended  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's 
sy>tem  of  mathematics,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Flam- 
sttied  had  a  share.  An  answer  rrom  Oldenburg,  addressed 
to  hLiu.self,  showed  him  that  he  was  discovered,  and  from 
that  time,  or  rather  from  the  date  of  a  visit  which  he  very 
shortly  afterwards  paid  to  London,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  many  scientific  men,  but  particularly  with  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  who,  in  1674,  proposed  to  establish  Flamsteed  in  a 
private  observatory,  which  he  intended  to  build  at  Chelsea. 
In  the  mean  time  however  the  fact  of  the  very  large  errors 
to  which  astronomical  tables  were  subject  came  to  the 
notice  of  Charles  H.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  made 
by  a  French  gentleman  for  finding  the  longitude  [Grken- 
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wiCH  Obsbryatory],  and  that  king  determined  to  eat*- 
blish  an  ob8er>'atory.    Flamsteed  was  appointed  astronomer 
royal,  or,  as  the  warrant  ran,  'astronomical  observator,* 
and  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  queen's  house,  in 
Greenwich  Park,  until  the  ob8er\'atory  was  ready,  ifthirh 
was  in  July,  1676.      From  this  time  Mr.  Baily  dates  the 
commencement  of  modern  astronomy ;  nor  can  such  clui>> 
nology  be  disputed  if  we  consider  that  we  now  return  io 
Flamsteed*s    obser\'ations  as  the  earliest  with  which   it 
is  desirable  to  compare  those  of  our  day,  and  also  that 
Flamsteed's  catsdogue  is  the  first  which  attained  a  precision 
comparable  to  that  of  later  times.    Flamsteed  was  in  fart 
Tycho  Brah£  with  a  telescope:   there  was  the  same  rapa- 
buity  of  adapting  instrumental  means,  the  same  sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  tables,  the  same  long-continued 
perseverance  in  actual  observation.     But  Tycho  Brahf .  a 
rich  noble,  found  his  exchequer  in  a  king*s  purae ;  while 
Flamsteed,  a  poor  clergyman,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
instruments  liimself,  upon  an  ill-paid  salarv  of  one  humhvd 
pounds  a  year.   Up  to  the  year  1684  he  had  imposed  on  hna 
the  task  of  instructing  two  boys  from  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  post ;  and,  besides  this,  he  wa» 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  private  teaching,  to  meet  the 
charges  of  carrying  on  his  observations.    At  the  very  same 
time,  that  part  of  the  public  which  cared  about  the  matter 
were  beginning  to  require  that  he  should  print  bis  obser- 
vations. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  be  was  so  well 
known  that  Dr.  Bernard  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Savilian  professorship  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which 
he  docUned  to  do.  He  had  at  this  time  nothing  but  a 
sextant  and  clocks  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's,  and  some  instru- 
ments of  his  own.  He  borrowed  some  from  the  Rn\ul 
Society,  and  after  repeatedly  urginc  the  government  t 
provide  him  with  an  instrument  fixed  in  the  meridian,  lie 
caused  a  mural  arc  to  be  constructed  at  his  own  expcnv;. 
which  was  erected  in  the  year  1683,  but  proved  a  failure. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  taken  orders,  m  1675,  having? 
in  the  previous  year  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Art  ^ 
from  Cambridge.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  he  hml 
been  a  student  in  that  university,  though  it  is  certain  tlu: 
he  was  for  some  months  at  Cambridge  in  1674.  Pcrhj^is 
he  obtained  his  degree  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  ud 
condition  of  a  short  residence. 

In  1684  his  father  died,  and  he  was  presented  to  a  fm-jll 
living  by  the  Lord-Keeper  North.  Botn  circumstances  in 
'*reasing  his  means,  he  resolved  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  tit « 
mural  arc,  upon  an  assurance  from  the  government  (wlucii 
was  never  fulfilled)  that  the  outlay  should  be  repaid.  1  h  % 
instrument  was  first  used  in  September,  1689,  and  from  tii .: 
moment  '  everything  which  Flamsteed  did,  every  ob^  r- 
vation  which  he  made,  assumed  a  tangible  and  permaii«'iit 
form,  and  was  available  to  some  useful  purpose.*  U'  hen 
he  died,  the  government  of  the  day  attempted  to  claim  tht-v; 
instruments  as  public  property. 

The  public  career  of  Flamsteed,  from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  nis  life,  is  described  when  we  say  that  he  cull<'(  ti  ^l 
that  enormous  mass  of  observations  which  fumishc<l  tjx* 
first  trustworthy  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars ;  that  he  in.ui*- 
those  lunar  observations  on  which  Newton  de)iended  for  i!  o 
illustration  and  verification  of  his  lunar  theory ;  and  tn^i 
he  originated  and  practised  methods  of  observing  win-  h 
may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  those  employed  at  ti.c 
present  time.  Were  it  not  for  the  celebrated  qunrr  l 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Newton  and  Hal  Icy  u.i 
the  other,  there  would  hardly  be  a  Ufe  of  so  much  utilitv 
as  that  of  Flamsteed,  which  would  afibrd  so  little  maters  N 
for  a  popular  account.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
following  is  an  ex  parte  statement;  but  on  the  other  hai^l, 
it  is  not  one  formally  drawn  up  for  the  public,  but  partiy 
contained  in  the  manuscript  autobiography  which  ncxcr 
was  published  by  Flamsteed,  and  partly  derived  finom  bi% 
correspondence  with  his  friends.  Many  confirmatory  cir- 
cumstances of  the  general  tenor  of  the  facts  appear  in  tlir 
letters  of  Newton  himself;  and  even  those  w*ho  lux. 
(since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Baily 's  work)  defended  the 
character  or  Newton,  have  not  attempted  to  in\'alidate  th*- 
account,  but  have  mostlv  confined  themselves  to  an  attempt 
to  show  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  the  pursuitji  of 
Newton.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  tnnsartten. 
Newton  had  been  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  Flam- 
steed, but  a  coolness,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  disoo>Trmbl«», 
had  begun  to  e.\.ist  in  the  year  1096.     In  a  letter  to  Dr 
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Halnkult  and  ett  the  West  by  West  Flahdew.    It  extends 
from  SB*  42'  »  51*  22'  N.  lat.,  and  from  3^  25'  to  4*»  26' 

East  nandbrs  Is  politically  divided  into  six  deport- 
ments, or 

Alost,  containing  3  towns  and  74  communes. 

Oudenarde^  »,         2  „  55 

EecloOy  >»         1  »f  1^ 

Ghent,  „         2  „  76 

St.  Nicholas,        „         2  „  26 

Termonde,  „         1  ,»  25 

1 1  towns  and  2  73  communes. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ghent,  the  capital,  Alost,  Oude- 
parde,  beynse,  Eccloo,  Giammont,  Lokercn,  St.  Nicholas, 
Ninove,  Renaix,  andTermonde,  or  Dendermond.  [Ghbnt; 
Alost;  Oudbnabde;  Eecloo;  Gramkont;  Lokbbbn; 
St.  Nicholas;  Rbnaix;  Termondb.] 

Deynse,  about  9  miles  south-west  from  Ghent,  and  11 
miles  north-north-west  from  Oudenarde,  near  to  the  western 
border  of  the  province,  is  a  very  antient  town :  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Normans  in  680,  and  vas  bought  by  Count  Robert 
of  Flanders  in  1316*  It  contained  in  1830  a  population  of 
3644,  living  in  546  houses.  The  town  contains  two  churches, 
four  Bohoolb,  a  town-hall,  and  a  prison.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  trade,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  Geneva 
which  is  made  in  13  distilleries:  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  linen-weaving. 
«Ninove  is  situated  20  miles  south-east  from  Ghent,  and 
12^  miles  west  from  Brussels,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Den- 
der.  U  to  a  weU-built  town,  containing  816  houses  and 
4409  inhabitants.  There  are  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  a 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  ten  schools.  The  principal 
trades  carried  on  are  in  grain,  flax,  linen,  and  oil ;  there 
are  four  salt-refineries,  seven  flax-mills,  some  potteries,  to- 
baeco-manu&etories,  and  oil-mills.  The  town  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Goths,  who  built  the  castle  in  41 1 :  it  was  enclosed 
with  walls  in  1194. 

The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  this  province  are  the 
Sefaelde,  the  Lys,  and  the  Dender.  It  is  further  watered 
by  several  smaller  streams  and  brooks,  all  of  which  are  tri- 
butaries to  the  Schelde,  and  the  trade  of  the  province  is 
fiicilitated  by  many  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  the  Neuzen 
canal,  and  the  Moerwart  canal,  which  branches  off"  from  the 
lastrmentioned  canal  five  miles  north  from  Ghent,  and  joins 
the  river  Durme  at  Splettersputte. 

East  Flanders  is  low  and  level.  In  many  parts  of  the 
province  diere  are  beds  of  peat,  which  are  worked,  and  sup- 
ply cheap  Aiel  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  which  the  ashes 
are  used  as  a  dressing  for  the  soil.  Animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  are  often  found  in 
these  peat-beds. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  earth  are  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  madder,  and  tobacco. 
There  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  in  the  province ; 
plantations  for  fire-wood  and  hop-poles  are  of  freauent 
occurrence.  Oaks  are  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
and  are  cut  down  before  they  attain  any  considerable  size. 

The  draught-horses  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent 
and  Alost  are  large,  well-formed,  and  powerM  animals. 
Many  of  these  horses  are  used  in  London  for  drawing  the 
drays  of  brewers.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  in  Flanders  for 
purposes  of  li^ur.  The  province  contains  28,000  horses, 
1209900  homed  cattle,  and  35,000  sheep,  estimated  in  round 
numbers. 

The  population  of  East  Flanders  at  thebe$nnning  of  1833 
amounted  to  742)798,  of  whom  180,813  inhabited  the  towns, 
and  561,980  the  rural  districts.  The  births  and  deaths 
in  1899 


Births— Males 
Femalaa 


12,501 
11,970 


Deithi— Males     •    •    ;    •     9,226 
Femalea.    •    •    •      9,495 


24,471 


18,721 


Yarioui  manu&otures  are  carried  on  in  the  province. 
Coarse  hempen  cloths  are  made  by  the  women  and  young 
persons  in  tne  country  districts.  Lace,  to  which  the  name 
of  Valenciennes  has  been  applied,  is  made  principallv  at 
Ghent,  Alost,  and  St  Nicholas.  Tulle,  or  boboin-net  lace, 
has  beeii  introduce  of  late  years.  Silk-weaving  is  pursued 


at  Blittnt  and  8t.  Nidiolas;  Cordage,  brfeki,  1iat«,  toap. 
and  woollen-cloths  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  also  contains  numerous  potteries,  sugar-re- 
fineries, distilleries,  and  breweries.  In  1834  there  were 
fifty-seven  steam-engines  employed  in  cotton  spinning^mills, 
principally  at  Ghent. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  resides  at  Ghent  Courts  of  assise  are  held 
at  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  and  Tennonde.  A  court  of  appeal, 
irhich  has  jurisdiction  likewise  over  the  adjoining  province 
of  West  Flanders,  is  established  at  Ghent  That  city  iM  also 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  daily 
instruction  is  given  is  762,  of  which  158  are  in  the  towns, 
and  604  in  the  country  districts.  The  number  of  scholars 
frequenting  these  schools  in  February,  1833,  was  28,7:>o 
boys  and  23,427  girls,  together  52,177.  There  is  also  at 
Ghent  a  normal  school,  supported  by  the  government. 
Besides  the  daily  schools  there  are  many  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  on  Sunday ;  one  of  these,  established  in  1810, 
receives  1400  boys  and  IBOO  girls,  at  the  annual  cost  of 
340/.,  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

FLANDERS,  WEST,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-cast  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the 
east  by  Zealand  and  East  Flanders ;  on  the  south-east  bv 
Hainault;  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  west,  by  Ptanre. 
It  lies  between  50"  41'  and  51"  23'  N.  lat,  and  between 
2**  33'  and  3*  30'  E.  long. 

This  province  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  via. : — 

Bruges*       containing  1  town  and  37  communes. 


Ypres, 

Courtrey, 

Thielt, 

Roulers, 

Fumes, 

Ostend, 

Dixmude^ 
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1 5  towns  and  229  communes. 


The  principal  towns  are  Bruges,  Dixmude,  Conrtrar, 
Ypres,  Iseghem,  Menin,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  PonerintjKc, 
Roulers,  Thielt, Thourout, Fumes, Wameton, and  Wer> nk. 
[Bruobs;  Courtray;  Yprks  ;  Iseorbm;  Menin;  Ost- 
end; Poperinohe;  Roulers;  Thielt;  Thouroit; 
Furnes.] 

Dixmude,  a  town  containing  3189  inhabitants,  is  situ- 
ated 16  miles  south-west  from  Bruges,  on  the  right  bank  o( 
the  Ysere.  This  place  was  no  more  than  a  hamlet  until 
958,  when  Baldwin  III.  caused  it  to  be  waller  in.  It  was 
fortified  in  1270,  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  enjoy cJ 
so  many  privileges,  that  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  trcre 
attracted  to  it,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  tovn. 
This  place  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1333,  aiid  i 
similar  calamity  befel  it  in  1513,  when  the  town-hall  and 
more  than  300  houses  were  burnt  Dixmude  contains  a 
fine  parish  church,  a  chapel,  a  hospital,  and  two  ornhan- 
houscs.  The  principal  trade  consists  in  agricultural  produce 
the  butter  sold  there  is  highly  esteemed. 

Nieuport,  a  fortified  port,  but  little  frequented  except  by 
fishermen,  is  situated  about  5f  miles  north-west  fr.'tn 
Furnes,  and  19  miles  south-west  from  Bruges,  with  boi'u 
which  places  it  communicates  by  means  of  canals.  Nieu- 
port was  formerly  a  hamlet,  denendent  on  the  town  of 
Lombarsyde,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1116.  In 
the  next  century  the  harbour  was  constructed,  and  bv  litti- 
and  little  the  place  took  the  form  of  a  town,  when  u 
received  the  name  of  Novus  Portus,  or  Nieuport,  It  wa* 
surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch  in  the  fourteenth  cenlur*» 
and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  English  in  1383,  bi;t 
rebuilt  and  fortified  two  years  after  by  Philip  the  Bold.  It 
was  besieged  in  1488  by  the  French,  and  was  successfully 
defended,  although  three  times  assaulted  by  the  besiegers. 
The  battle  of  Nieuport,  in  which  the  Archduke  Albert  vrr.» 
defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  was  fought  in  1  jJtO 
near  to  this  town:  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746, 
1792,  and  1794.  The  population  at  the  beginning  of  lJ^v^l 
consisted  of  3028  persons,  of  whom  1450  were  males,  ar.  I 
1578  females.  The  town  at  that  time  contained  5:> 
houses:  there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  chapel,  a  town-ha'. 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  an  arsenal.  The 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery,  is  the  mv>; 
considerable  branch  of  mdustry  earned  on. 

"Warneton  stands  on  the  left  baUk  of  the  L}«»  aix  miics 
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the  laving  whioh  inigbt  be  effected,  and  pride  themselves 
on  the  fat  and  sleek  appearance  of  their  team.  No  more 
eows  are  kept  than  are  neoessary  for  the  suoply  of  the 
family;  and  for  ^^ant of  winter  provision  for  catUe  few  oxen 
are  stalled.  The  dung  is  mixed  in  heaps,  and  turned 
over  befbre  it  is  carried  upon  the  land.  There  are  no  tanks 
to  receive  the  urine,  this  manure  not  being  thought  so  use- 
ful in  heavy  soils  as  in  the  light  In  short,  the  agriculture 
of  the  polders  is  far  inibrior  to  that  of  the  interior,  and  not 
much  advanced  before  that  of  the  other  nations  in  Europe. 
It  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Kent  and  Essex  on  similar 
soilk  When  the  polders  have  been  too  much  exhausted 
they  are  frequently  laid  down  to  grass ;  and  in  a  few  years 
a  very  rich  pasture  is  produced.  If,  instead  of  sowing  only 
a  few  refuse  hay-seeds  from  the  lofts,  proper  grass  seeds 
were  sown,  after  the  land  has  been  cleaned  by  a  fallow,  the 
pasture  would  much  sooner  come  to  perfection,  and  several 
years  would  be  saved;  but  the  improved  modes  of  convert- 
mg  arable  land  into  pasture,  so  advantageouslv  practised  in 
the  north  of  Englana  and  in  Scotland,  are  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  Flanders.  The  extent  of  the  farms  in  the  polders 
is  from  100  to  250  acres.  The  farmers  in  general  are  in 
good  circumstances  and  the  buildings  substantial.  There 
formerly  existed  a  curious  mode  of  letting  farms,  which  still 
remains  in  some  few  places.  The  farmer  hired  the  build- 
ings and  a  portion  of  the  land  on  his  own  account,  and  the 
remainder  he  undertook  to  cultivate  on  a  joint  account  with 
the  owner:  that  is,  he  did  all  the  work,  and  the  produce 
was  sold  on  the  ground:  half  of  it  went  to  the  farmer  and 
half  to  the  landlord.  No  scheme  could  be  more  ingeniously 
devised  to  bring  down  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  manure  would  go  to  that  part  of  which  the 
farmer  had  the  whole  produce.  Accordingly  this  arrange- 
ment oould  only  last  for  a  short  time,  and  on  the  newly 
embanked  lands. 

The  air  of  the  polders  is  unhealthy,  and  all  those  who  are 
not  inured  to  the  climate  are  subject  to  fevers  and  agues. 
On  this  aceount  land  lets  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the  wages 
of  labour  axe  higher  in  the  polders  than  in  more  heidtny 
districts. 

In  the  interior  of  East  and  West  Flanders  the  soil  varies 
considerably ;  but  the  principal  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature. 
The  sand,  and  a  heavier  loam  which  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  clay,  are  fbund  much  intermixed,  which  is  owing 
to  an  alternation  of  layers  of  sand  and  loam,  which  are  found 
by  digging  to  a  oonsioerable  depth.  These  layers  are  not  of 
great  thickness;  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  deposi- 
tions from  the  rivers  in  others,  easily  accounts  for  this 
variety.  Some  of  the  elevations,  which  are  no  where  con- 
aidersble,  consist  of  a  very  poor  sand,  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  their  having  once  been  tne  sands  of  the  sea  blown  into 
hQls,  as  is  observable  on  the  coast  These  hills,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  axe  naturally  so  barren,  that  they  were,  not 
very  long  sinoe^  covered  with  heath  or  at  best  planted  with 
fir-trees.  But  they  have  gradually  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, and  onlya  few  remain  in  their  original  state  of 
heath  cr  wood.  These  elevations  of  the  sur&ce  have  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  hollow 
or  basin  in  which  each  of  these  flows  is  marked  with  some 
peculiarity  of  soiL  Thus  the  basin  in  which  the  Schelde 
flows  firom  the  boxders  of  Fiance  to  Ghent  consLsts  chiefly 
of  a  good  loam»  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
clay.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the  basin  of  the  Dender  from 
Grammont  toTermonde,  which  consists  of  the  stiffest  soil  in 
Flanders ;  to  the  weet»  that  of  the  Lys,  which  is  a  sandy  loam. 
That  of  the  Langelede^  which  is  intersected  by  the  canal 
fkom  Ghent  to  Bruges  and  Ostend,  is  mostly  a  poor  light 
sand ;  and  lastly,  in  that  of  the  Dunne,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Schelde,  and  between  it  and  the  main  river,  a  very  low 
flat  oonntry,  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  enriched  by  the 
deposition  of  mud  fSrom  antient  inundation  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  now  confined  within  banks  or  dykes.  In  each  of 
these  districts  almost  every  variety  of  soil  occurs;  but 
the  general  character  is  distmct,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Una  is  varied  accordingly. 

The  poorer  sands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
chiefly  by  thepersevering  industry  of  small  proprietors  and 
occupierB.  Without  an  abundance  of  manure  nothing  can 
be  effected  there^  and  consequently  every  attention  is  paid 
to  the  procuring  and  ooliecting  of  it  Ibe  first  process  is 
always  to  trenon  the  gxnond  deep  with  the  spade,  and  level 

ii  bj^neaiia  4t  fins  nioUebairt^  aa  jnstnunent  peculiarly 


Flemish,  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  are  given  in 
voL  iii.,  p.  9.  [Barrbn  Lakd.]  The  next  step  ii  to  pro- 
cure liquid  manure,  which  consists  of  the  unne  of  cows 
and  horses,  the  drainings  firom  dunghills,  and  the  empty- 
ings of  privies,  ^e  numerous  towns  and  villages  which 
are  scattered  over  Flanders,  and  the  canals  which  intersect 
the  countiy  in  all  directions,  facilitate  the  collecting  and 
transporting  of  manure.  A  regular  trade  is  carried  on  in 
everything  which  can  enrich  the  land ;  uothine  which  can 
be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose  is  lost  or  wasted  In  every 
farm  there  is  a  large  vaulted  cistern,  in  which  the  liouid 
maniure  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  occasionally  stirred  to 
excite  fermentation,  and  make  it  more  efficacious  when  it 
\s  carried  upon  the  land. 

Experience  has  taught  that  manure  put  on  light  land  in 
a  liquid  state  is  much  more  immediately  effective  than  when 
the  solid  dung  is  ploughed  in,  but  that  its  effects  are  alvj 
much  less  durable.  Thie  has  led  to  the  practice  of  fre- 
quently renewing  the  manure,  and  pouring  the  liquid  o\  er 
tne  growing  crops  as  a  top-dressine.  Considerable  care  is 
required  to  give  the  proper  quantity,  and  to  regulate  the 
strength  according  to  circumstances ;  for  too  ^eat  a  do^e 
might  destroy  the  crop,  or  produce  great  luxuriance  on  the 
leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  or  seed.  The  urine  and 
other  hot  substances  impregnated  with  saline  particles  arc 
therefore  diluted,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  before  they  arc 
used,  or  they  are  poured  over  the  soil  some  time  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  that  they  may  sink  in  and  be  more  diffused. 

At  a  distance  from  large  towns  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  aocordiugl y 
it  is  made  on  the  farm.  The  cattle  are  the  principal  source 
of  the  supply;  but  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  ordtrr 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality.  Every 
kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully  ooUecx^^d, 
and  made  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation  by  bein/ 
mixed  with  others  already  partially  decomposed.  Ivuthin:: 
excites  heat  and  putrefaction  more  than  urine  when  it  is 
poured  ovei  substances  subject  to  decomposition.  In  every 
farm-yard  there  is  a  cavity  or  pit  into  which  the  objects  to 
be  acted  upon  can  be  thrown,  and  into  which  the  urine  or 
drainings  of  the  dung-hill  can  be  made  to  flow:  by  fn - 
quently  moving  and  stirring  the  mass,  the  decompo^iti'.'U 
goes  on  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  fibres  and  dTir<t 
juices  of  vegetables  are  decomposed,  and  become  so] u bit*  in 
water,  in  which  state  their  effect  on  vegetation  is  greati-.-i. 
The  place  in  which  this  is  going  on  is  called  in  I*Veiich  u 
eroupissoir,  and  in  Flemish  a  smoor  hoop.  It  is  ^enerall^ 
thought  most  advantageous  that  the  manure  should  K? 
ploughed  into  land  in  an  active  state  of  fermentation,  and 
in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  in  some  places  laid  on  the  land 
in  heaps,  and  each  heap  is  moistened  with  urine.  Tlto 
soon  renews  the  fermentation;  and  as  soon  as  the  he:-;i 
begins  to  heat,  it  is  spieod  ou^  and  the  manure  h  imme- 
diately ploughed  imder. 

When  the  supply  from  the  yard  and  frem  the  vaulted 
cistern,  together  with  what  can  be  purchased,  b  v»^i 
sufficient,  recourse  is  had  to  the  refuse  cakes  of  colza  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out.  These  are  dissoho  I 
in  urine  or .  in  water,  ana  put  into  the  cistern  to  deouxn- 
pose.  When  it  is  in  a  proper  state  it  is  used  chiefly  on  tbo 
land  on  which  flax  is  intended  to  be  sown,  as  it  is  a  wry 
rich  manure,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds. 

In  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  fiew  and  vcr>' 
simple  instruments.  The  common  plough  for  light  land'i 
is  a  small  light  foot-plough,  so  called  from  a  piece  of  wo<»J 
inserted  in  the  beam,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
foot,  or  rather  of  the  wooden  shoe  in  common  use  in  Flan- 
ders. It  has  no  wheels,  and  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horMri^ 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  Rotherham  plough,  from  which  rii<^t 
of  the  improved  pbughs  for  light  soils  are  derived.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  plough  for  light  sands,  acting  like  a  sho\cl 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  turn-mrrow,  which  is  concave,  and 
completely  turns  over  the  soil.  In  the  stiffer  soils  the  turn- 
wrest  plough  is  sometimes  used,  made  much  smaller  an<l 
lighter  than  the  heavy  Walloon  plough.  It  has  two  small 
wheels  attached  to  that  part  of  the  beam  where  a  sin^l'* 
wheel  is  sometimes  put  by  means  of  a  small  iron  bar,  whi.  h 
is' connected  with  the  middle  of  the  axle  by  means  of  a  pm, 
so  that  whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  axle  caused  by 
unevenness  of  ground,  or  by  one  of  the  wheels  running  in 
the  fiuTow,  this  bar  alwm  remains  upright,  and  supports 
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ffveen  food,  and  clean  the  ground  by  excluding  the  air  and 
smothering  the  weeds.    On  a  farm  of  36  bonniers.   in  a 
very  good  loamy  soil  near  Ck)urtray,  ^he  land  was  divided 
into  6  equal  parts  of  6  bonniers  each,  and  the  crops  were  dis 
tributed  as  follows  :— 


Clover. 


Carrots. 


Potatoes. 


Wheat. 


Wheat. 


Beans. 


Rye 
& 

Turnips. 


Flax. 


C'jlza. 


'J 


Oats. 


•    I  • 


The  manure  used  for  those  crops  was  partly  dung  from 
the  yard  and  cows'  urine,  but  chiefly  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  and  the  emptyings  of  privies  from  C  our  tray. 

In  a  very  rich  loam,  not  far  from  Ypres,  the  following 
crops  were  noticed  in  regular  rotation: — 1,  turnips  with 
chicory  and  carrots ;  2,  oats ;  3.  clover ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  flax ; 
6,  wheat;  7,  beans;  8,  wheat;  9,  potatoes;  10,  wheat; 
11,  oats.  All  these  crops  are  of  an  exhausting  nature, 
and  it  reqmres  a  very  rich  soil,  aided  by  abundant  raanyring, 
to  bear  this  rotation  for  any  continuance ;  but  each  of  these 
crops  had  a  good  portion  of  manure. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  prepare  the  land  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  crop  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  The  seed 
usually  sown  in  Flanders  is  about  one-third  less  than  in 
England,  even  when  the  seed  is  drilled,  which  it  never  is  in 
Flanders.  The  ground  is  rendered  mellow  and  rich  by  the 
tillage  and  the  liquid  manure ;  and  the  seed,  which  has  been 
carefblly  selected,  is  covered  by  earth  snread  over  it  with 
the  spade :  it  is  afterwards  rolled  or  trod  in  with  the  feet. 
Every  grain  vegetates,  and  should  there  be  any  slowness  in 
the  growth,  the  urine-lank  supplies  an  excellent  stimulant. 
It  is  in  the  springing  of  the  blade,  after  the  farina  in  the 
seed  is  exhausted,  that  the  liquid  manure  seems  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect.  When  the  stem  is  shot  up,  it  may 
perhaps  too  mucli  encourage  the  increase  of  green  leaves, 
and  thereby  hinder  the  formation  of  the  flower  and  the 
seed :  experiments  made  with  liquid  manure  lead  to  this 
conclusion. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flanders  about 
Furnes  and  Dixmude,  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A 
great  many  beasts  are  fed  in  the  summer,  and  a  moderately 
sized  ox  turned  out  in  good  condition  in  April  or  May  will 
fatten  on  an  acre  of  land  by  August  or  September.  The 
best  cows  and  oxen  are  of  the  Dutch  breed ;  those  which 
are  bred  in  Flanders  are  inferior.  The  butter  about  Dix- 
mude is  churned  from  the  cream  only,  although  the  most 
common  practice  is  to  churn  the  whole  milk  after  it  has 
stood  some  time  and  begins  to  be  acid.  It  is  always  set  in 
shallow  pans  immediately  after  milking,  and  left  so  twelve 
hours.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  off,  or  the  whole  milk 
is  poured  into  deep  vessels  till  it  is  fit  to  be  churned.  The 
churning  is  performed  in  a  barrel-churn  or  a  plunge-churn : 
in  either  case,  in  the  larger  dairies,  it  is  moved  by  a  horse, 
which  turns  a  wheel  connected  with  the  churn. 

The  breed  of  horses  in  Flanders  is  large  and  heavy,  but  de- 
ficient in  activity  and  clumsy  in  form.  The  mares  were  once  in 
repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at  present  an  equipage  drawn 
by  Flanders  mares  woiild  be  an  object  of  wonder,  if  not  of 
ridicule.  Many  horses  have  been  imported  into  England 
from  Flanders  as  cart  horses ;  but  they  wero  preferred 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  price  at  which  the^  could  be  oh- 
tained,  and  of  the  apparent  bulk  of  them.  l*Qr  active  and 
enduring  qualities  tney  are  much  inferior  to  our  best 
breeds  of  English  cart  horses. 

The  Flemish  sheep  are  coarse  in  the  wool,  and  much  in- 
ferior in  the  carcase  to  the  Leicester  or  South  Down.  Some 
good  sheep  have  been  imported  which  may  much  improve 
the  native  breeds.  The  pies  are  as  badly  shaped  as  can 
well  be  inMigined :  long  in  the  neck  and  head,  and  high  on 
their  legs.  ^They  are  badly  fed  when  youngi  atid  nttt^n 


slowly,  althoneh  in  time  they  acquire  ocoaidenMtt  mright. 
A  better  breed  has  heen  introduced  which>will  soon  loper- 
sede  the  old. 

The  farm  buildings  are  very  good  and  oonventent  in  ge- 
neral.   The  farms  are  small,  compared  with  thoue  in  other 
countries;  120  acres  is  considered  a  very  considerable  occu- 
pation.   In  the Waes  country  where  the  spade  is  extenaivcly 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  farms  are  very  sma)  I. 
fifty  acres  being  amongst  the  largest,  and  the  average  i»  not 
above  fifteen.    A  farm  of  this  description  requires  only  oiio 
horse  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land;  four  or  fivo 
cows  are  the  usual  complement,  with  two  or  thiee  pii^-^. 
The  cows  are  fed  on  clover  in  summer,  and  on  barley  or  oats 
cut  green;  in  winter  on  potatoes,  beet-root,  turnip*,  and 
carrots,  which  are  chopped  up  together  and  boiled  in  a 
copper.    This  is  given  milk-warm  three  times  a  day.  and  i> 
called  brassin;  when  grains  can   be    procured  from  tho 
brewers  they  are  added  to  the  mess.    The  cows  never  moro 
fix)m  their  stalls :  after  having  had  three  or  four  caU>'>  a 
cow  is  generally  fattened  and  sold  off;  and  a  young  heifer, 
of  which  a  couple  are  reared   every  year,  supplies   iur 
place. 
FLANNEL.    [Woollen  Manttfactures.] 
FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  originally  represented  by 
a  small  b,  though  time  has  somewhat  altered  its  outliur, 
and  the  following  is  now  its  form—  b-    The  Flat  is  u*t-d  m 
lower,  or  depress,  by  the  degree  of  a  semitone,  any  note  in 
the  natural  scale.   In  antient  music,  before  the  charai?ter  t>r 
the  Natural  was  introduced,  the  Flat  was  employed  to  re- 
duce any  note  which  had  been  made  sharp,  to  its  natural 
state.    Where  Flats  are  placed  at  the  clef,  they  are  alwa>> 
taken  in  the  following  oraer:— 

let    Snd.    3rd.    4th.    5th.    6th.    7th. 
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When  a  Flat,  not  appearing  at  the  clef,  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  composition,  it  onlf  afibcta  the  bar  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  is  called  an  Acddental  Ftat^ 


(^)" 


The  DouBLS  Flat  I  — ^P—  1  is  frequently  employed 
in  very  chromatic  music«    It  lowers  a  note  two  semitones 

below  its  natural  state.  Thus,  a  doubk-JkU  I 

is,  in  fact,  A  natural,  &c.  This  character  is  used  chicfl>  in 
Enharmonic  modulation  [Enharmonic],  in  wliich  it  is  p Rus- 
tically convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  occasionally 
to  have  an  additional  name  for  each  note  in  the  diatun.o 
and  chromatic  scales. 

FLAX  {Linum  perenne)  is  an  annual  plant,  culti> 
vated  from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres,  which 
are  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  It  has  ;i 
green  stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  a 
blue  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  capsule  containin;:; 
ten  flat  oblong  seeds  of  a  brown  colour,  from  which  an  vl 
is  expressed,  which  is  extensively  used  in  manufactures  ar.i 
in  painting.  There  are  several  varieties  of  flax  cultivate «I ; 
the  best  seed  comes  from  Riga  and  from  Holland.  As  th*: 
different  varieties  arrive  at  maturity  at  different  times,  ai.  I 
the  stem  rises  to  different  heights,  it  is  vep'  essential  tint 
the  seed  be  not  mixed,  as  this  would  occasion  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  in  the  pulling  of  the  flax.  i!*here  is  a 
very  fine  long  variety  which  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Courtray,  in  Flanders ;  it  requires  a  very  good  s«  tl 
to  grow  in,  and  the  stem  is  so  long  and  slender  that  if  tt 
were  not  supported  the  least  wind  would  break  it  and  la}  it 
flat,  in  which  case  the  quality  of  the  flax  would  be  murh 
impaired  and  the  quantity  reduced.  To  prevent  thts^  tho  - 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  line  at  eight  or  Wi\ 
feet  from  each  other,  and  long  slender  rods  are  tied  to  the  .i 
with  ozierg  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  gri>uii>i. 
forming  a  slight  railing  to  support  the  flax:  a  nuinbt^r  <r 
these  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  at  a  short  di^t.in.-* 
from  each  other  in  parallel  lines  all  over  the  field*  ancl  i.  - 
flax  is  thus  prevented  from  being  beat  down.  A  bcU<  r 
method,  which  it  not  commonly  awptod,  ia  to  have  staki^ 
in  regular  rowsi  and  thin  ropes  tied  t6  them  instead  vf 
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rods:  by  having  these  lengthways  and  o&en  aeross  theih 
at  right  angles,  a  kind  of  large  net  is  spread  over  the  «whole 
field,  and  none  of  the  flax  tsm  possibly  be  laid  flat  By  using 
cheap  rope  or  stxong  tar  twine  ttom  old  cables,  the  expense 
i's  not  very  fi:reat,  and  much  less  room  is  taken  up  than  by 
the  rods.  When  the  flax  is  pulled,  the  stakes  are  taken  up, 
and  remOTed  to  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  again. 

The  most  common  Tariety  of  flax  is  of  a  moderate  length 
with  a  stronger  stem:  if  it  is  not  sown  rery  thick  it  will 
throw  out  branches  at  top  and  produce  much  seed :  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  calculation  whether  it  will  be  most 
profitable  to  have  finer  flax  with  lees  seed,  or  an  inferior 
quality  with  an  abundance  of  seed. 

There  is  a  small  variety  which  does  not  rise  above  a  fbot, 
grows  iiist,  and  ripens  its  seed  sooner.  When  linseed  is 
the  principal  object,  this  variety  is  prefeired ;  but  the  flax  is 
shorter  and  also  coarser. 

Another  variety  of  flax  has  a  perennial  root,  and  shoots 
out  stems  to  a  considerable  height  It  came  originally  from 
Siberia  and  was  much  recommended  ^t  one  time,  but  its 
cultivation  did  not  spread.  If  it  were  sown  in  wide  h>W8 
and  kept  iVee  fVoih  weeds  by  hoeing,  it  might  perhaps  be 
prufitably  cultivated  for  the  seed  ;  and  if  the  flax  is  inferior 
in  quality,  it  might  still  be  of  some  value  for  coarse  manu- 
factures ;  it  requires  however  to  be  renewed  every  three  or 
four  years  and  sown  in  ftresh  ground. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax  is  a  deep  rich 
loam  in  ivhich  there  is  much  humus,  or  vegetable  mould. 
It  should  be  mellow  and  loose  to  a  considerable  depth,  with 
a  sound  bottom,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist :  either  ex- 
treme infellibly  destroys  the  flax ;  it  is  therefore  not  suited 
iMther  to  hot  gravellv  soils  or  cold  wet  clays,  but  any  other 
soil  may  be  so  tilled  and  prepared  as  to  produce  good  flax. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  rich  alluvial  land  of  Zealand  and  the 
poldBrs,  btit  it  is  also  raised  with  great  success  in  the  light 
sands  of  Flanders,  but  much  more  careftd  tilla^  and 
manuring  are  requiired.  The  land  on  which  flax  is  sown 
must  be  Tory  free  from  weeds,  the  weeding  of  this  crop 
being  a  very  important  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
These  circumstances  suggest  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
the  land.  A  long  fkllow,  such  as  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
land  in  Essex,  including  two  winters  and  a  summer,  mav  be 
a  good  preparation  on  the  heavier  loams,  which  should  be 
trench-ploughed  and  worked  deep ;  the  manure  should  be 
duug  f\iViy  rotten*  or  a  compost  of  earth  and  dung;  it 
should  be  put  on  the  land  in  autumn,  and  well  incorporated 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the  land  is  sufficiently  dean,  a 
crop  of  potatoes  well  manured  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage  for  the  fkllow;  but  at  least  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  dunff  should  be  given  to  this  crop  that  enough 
may  remain  in  the  ground  for  the  flax.  Lime  may  be  used 
if  the  soil  contains  a  great  portion  of  clay;  but  in  the 
lighter  loams  there  is  some  doubt  of  its  advantage  for  flax. 
At  all  events  it  should  not  be  used  immediately  before  the 
flax  is  sown,  but  for  some  previous  crop.  Peat^ashes  ard 
excellent ;  they  improve  the  soil  and  keep  off  insects,  which 
are  apt  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  flax.  For  want  of  p^at- 
ashes,  those  made  by  the  burning  of  weeds  and  earth  in  a 
smothered  fire  are  a  good  substitute.  But  the  most  effective 
manure  is  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  in  towns  mixed  with 
the  emptying  of  privies  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  but- 
chers* stidls  and  shambles.  On  light  soiU  much  manure  is 
required ;  and  where  night  soil  cannot  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  rai>e  cakes,  firom  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  dissolved  in  cows'  urine,  form  the  best  manure. 
In  many  parts  of  Flanders  500  rape  cakes  are  used  for 
every  acre  of  flax,  besides  the  usual  quanti^  of  Dutch 
ashes  and  of  liquid  manure,  which  is  the  drainings  of 
duugbills  and  the  urine  of  cattle  collected  in  a  cistern  and 
allowed  to  become  putrid. 

In  southern  climates  flax  is  sown  before  winter,  because 
too  great  heat  would  destroy  it  It  is  then  pulled  before  the 
heat  of  summer.  In  northern  climates  the  frost,  and  espe- 
cially the  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the  early  part  of 
spring,  would  cause  the  flax  to  perish ;  it  is  consequently 
sown  as  early  in  spring  as  may  oe^  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  hard  frost  This  is  in  March  or  April  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  no  country 
is  the  ground  better  prepared  for  the  growth  of  flax  than 
in  Flandera ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  whole  process  of  Flemish  cultivation  for  several  crops 
preparatory  to  that  of  flax,  which  is  the  most  important 
produce  ia  that  country,  and  that  which,  when  weU  ma- 


naged, gives  the  greatest  profit  to  the  fkimer.    The  best 
flax  grows  near  Courtray.    The  soil  is  a  good  deep  loara* 
rather  light  than  heavy.    It  is  not  naturally  so  rich  as  the 
soil  of  the  polders  in  Flanders  and  in  Zealand,  but  the 
tillage  and  cultivation  are  far  more  perfect,  and  the  pro* 
duce,  if  not  more  abundant,  is  of  a  finer  quality.    Every 
preceding  crop  has  a  reference  to  the  flax,  and  is  so  culti- 
vated as  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  which  is  abun- 
dantly manur^  in  order  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  in 
the  groimd.  If  the  land  has  not  been  trenched  all  over  with 
the  spade  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  it  has 
been  equally  well  stirred  by  the  narrow  open  drains  which  are 
dug  out  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep  every  year  between  the 
stitches  in  which  it  is  laid  by  the  plough.    These  drains,  or 
water-furrows,  ar»a  foot  wide,  and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  deep.    The  earth  taken  out  of  them  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  land  after  the  com  is  sown.    When  the  ground  is 
ploughed  again,  care  is  taken  that  the  place  of  these  water- 
furrows  shall  be  shifted  a  foot  on  each  side.    Thus  in  six 
years  the  whole  soil  is  deepened  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
whatever  manure  has  been  put  on.  This  produces  the  same 
effect  as  trenching,  and  even  more  perfectly.    The  whole  of 
the  land  in  which  the  best  flax  grows  has  been  so  treated  for 
several  generations,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
compost  eighteen  inches  deep.     Potatoes  or  colza  are  usu- 
ally planted  with  a  double  portion  of  manure,  after  which 
wheat  is  sown,  slightly  manured ;  then  rye  with  turnips  sown 
the  same  year  after  the  rye.    These  are  taken  up  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  The  land  has 
been  well  weeded  while  the  turnips  were  growing,  and  all 
the  manure  is  decomposed  and  mixed  with  the  soil.    It  is 
ploughc|i  in  stitches  before  winter,  some  manure  having 
been  previously  spread  over  it  if  necessary  ;  and  it  is  left 
exposed  to  the  mellowing  effects  of  fi!ost  and  snow.     As 
soon  as  the  winter  is  over  and   the  snowis  melted  the 
final  preparation  goes  on.    Deep  ploughing  and  harrowing 
fVirther  oivide  and  pulverise  it :  the  sur&ce  is  laid  as  level 
and  smoo^  as  possible ;  and  if  there  is  no  fear  of  too  much 
wet  which  in  this  li^t  loam  soon  disappears,  the  whole 
is  laid  flat  and  level'  as  a  bowling-green,  or  else  divided 
into  beds  with  water-furrows  between  them.    On  this  the 
liquid  manure  is  poured  out,  and  the  Dutch  ashes  spread  if 
any  are  used,  or  the  rape-cakes,  as  mentioned  before.  The 
harrows  are  drawn  over  the  land,  and  it  is  left  so  a  few  days 
that  the  manure  may  sink  in.    It  is  then  again  harrowed 
and  the  linseed  is  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  very  thick  and 
even,  about  one  hundred  weight  and  a  half  to  the  acre,    A 
bush-harrow  or  a  hurdle  is  £awn  over,  merely  to  cover  the 
seed,  which  would  not  vegetate  if  it  were  buried  half  an 
inch  deep.    According  to  the  state  of  the  land  it  is  rolled 
or  not,  or  the  seed  is  trodden  in  by  men,  as  is  done 
with  fine  seeds  in  gardeiis.    This  is  only  in  the  lightest 
Boils.     Most  commonly  the  tratneau  is  drawn  over  the 
land.    This  Is  a  wooden  ftame  with  boards  nailed  closely 
over  it  which  is  drawn  flat  over  the  ground  to  level  and 
gently  press  it    In  a  short  time  the  plants  of  flax  come  up 
thick  and  evenly,  and  with  them  also  some  weeds.    As 
soon  as  the  flax  is  a  few  inches  high  the  weeds  are  carefully 
taken  out  by  women  and  children,  who  do  this  work  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  both  to  see  the  weeds  better  and  not 
to  hurt  the  flax  with  their  feet    They  tie  coarse  pieces  of 
cloth  round  their  knees,  and  creep  on  with  their  face  to  the 
wind,  if  possible.    This  is  done  that  the  tender  flax,  which 
has  been  bent  down  by  creeping  over  it  may  be  assisted  by 
the  wind  in  rising.  This  shows  what  minute  oircumstances 
are  attended  to  by  this  industrious  people.    The  weeding  is 
repeated  tiU  the  flax  is  too  high  to  allow  of  it 

The  seed  which  is  used  is  generally  obtained  from  Riga, 
it  being  foimd  that  the  flax  raised  from  home-grown  see£is 
inferior  after  the  first  year.  But  many  intelligent  men 
maintain  that  if  a  piece  of  ground  were  sown  thin  with 
linseed  so  that  the  nax  could  rise  with  a  strong  stem,  and 
branch  out,  and  if  the  seed  were  allowed  to  ripen,  the 
Flemish  seed  would  be  as  good  as  that  from  Riga;  but  it 
still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
raise  it  or  to  import  it 

When  the  flax  begins  to  get  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  it  is  time  to  pull  it  if  very  fine  flax  is  desired,  such 
as  is  made  into  thread  for  lace  or  fine  cambric  ;  but 
then  the  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  therefore 
generally  left  standhig  until  the  capsules  which  contain  the 
seed  are  fully  grown  and  the  seed  formed.  Every  flax- 
grower  judges  for  himself  what  is  most  profitable  on  the 
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vbole.    The  pulling  then  beginii,  which  ia  done  cUefullr  1 
by  small  hnndsful  at  a  time.     These  are  laid  upon  the 

f  round  to  dry,  two  and  two  oWiijBely  across  each  other, 
ine  weather  ia  essenliid  la  this  part  of  the  operation.  Soon 
ofier  this  they  are  collected  in  larger  bLindles  and  placed 
villi  the  root  end  on  the  ground,  the  bundles  being  slightly 
lied  near  the  seed  end ;  the  other  end  is  spread  out  that  the 
air  may  have  ai^cess,  and  the  rain  may  not  damage  the  flax. 
When  suSicienlly  dry  they  are  tied  more  llrmly  in  the  mid' 
die,  and  stacked  in  long  narrow  staclu  on  the  ground. 
These  Blacks  are  built  as  wide  as  the  bundles  are  long,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  length  depends  on  the 
crop  ;  they  are  seldom  made  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long.  If  the  ne1d  is  extensive  several  of  these  stacks  are 
foiined  at  regular  distances ;  they  are  carefully  thatched  at 
top ;  and  the  ends,  which  are  quite  perpendicular,  are  keot 
up  by  means  of  two  strong  pules  driven  perpendicularly 
into  the  ground.  These  slacts  look  from  a  distance  like 
short  mud  walls,  such  as  are  seen  in  Devonshire.  This  is 
the  method  adopted  by  those  who  defer  the  sleeping  till 
another  seas<,n.  Some  earn  ihe  flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
under  a  shed  and  take  off  the  capsules  with  the  seed  bi 
ripplittg,  which  is  drawing  Ihe  flas  llimugh  an  iron  com! 
fixed  in  a  block  of  wood ;  the  capsule?  which  are  too  large  U 

fiass  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb  aru  tlius  broken  off  ani 
all  inlo  a  basket  or  on  a  cloth  below.     Sometimes,  if  thi 
capsules  are  biillle,  the  seed  is  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  Ha 
vooden  bat  like  a  small  cricket-bat.    The  bundles  are  held 
by  the  root  end,  and  the  other  end  is  laid  on  a  board 
turned  round  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  band  with 
the  bat  breaks  the  capsules,  and  the  linseed  nils  on  a  clolh 
below.     The   flax  is  then   immediately  steeped  ;  but  the 
most  experienced  flax-sleepers  defer  this  operation  till  tl 
nest  season.     In  this  ease  it  is  put  in  barns,  and  the  seed 
beat  out  at  leisure  in  winter.     When  tlax  is  housed,  cai 
must  be  taken  that  it  be  thoroughly  dry;  and  if  the  seed 
left  on,  which  is  an  advantage  to  i^  mice  must  be  guarded 
againsi   for   they   are   very  fond   of  linseed,   and    would 
Boon  take  away  a  good  shore  of  the  proflls  by  their  depre- 
dations. 

Sleeping  the  flax  ia  a  very  important  process,  which 
requires  experience  and  skill  to  do  it  properly.  The  '{uallly 
and  colour  of  the  flax  depend  much  on  the  mode  of  steep- 
ing; and  the  strength  of  the  Bbre  may  be  injured  by 
an  ii^udicious  mode  of  performing  this  operation.  The 
object  of  steeping  is  to  separate  the  bsrk  from  tbe  woody 
part  of  tbe  stem,  by  dissolving  a  glutinous  matter  which 
causes  it  to  adhere,  and  also  destroying  some  minute  vessels 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  keep 
them  together  in  a  kind  of  web.  A  certain  fermentation 
or  incipisnt  putre^tion  is  excited  by  the  steeping,  which 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  stopped  at  the  right  time. 
The  usual  mode  of  steeping  is  to  place  the  bundles  of  flax 
horizontally  in  shallow  pools  or  ditches  of  stagnant  water, 
keeping  them  under  water  by  means  of  poles  or  boards  with 
atones  or  weights  laid  upon  them.  Water  nearly  putrid  was 
■  supposed  the  most  efficacious,  and  the  mud  was  often  laid 
over  the  flax  ia  accelerate  the  decomposition  :  but  this  has 
been  found  to  stain  the  flax,  so  that  it  was  very  diflicuU 
bleach  it  or  tbe  linen  made  &oro  it  afterwards.    The  m 


placed  alternately  with  the  seed  end  of  tbe  one  to  the  root 
end  of  the  other,  the  latter  projecting  afew  inches:  as  many 
of  these  are  tied  together  near  boUi  ends  as  form  a  thick 
bundle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  Irame  made  of  oak- 
raili  nailed  to  atrong  upright  pieces  in  tbe  form  of  a  box  10 
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feet  sqaare  and  4  dee}>,  ia  llll«d  with  theM  hondlH  set  tip- 
right  and  cioaely  packed.  The  whole  ia  then  immoaed  in  the 
iver,  boards  loaclcd  with  stones  being  placed  upon  the  fla\ 
ill  the  whole  is  sunk  a  little  under  toe  surftoe  oftfae  waier. 
The  bottom  does  not  reach  the  ground,  ao  that  the  walcr 
flows  over  and  under  it  There  are  noata  drireD  in  the 
to  keep  the  box  in  its  place,  ana  each  iteeper  has  a 
certain  porlion  of  the  bank  which  is  a  valuable  prop^iv. 
The  flax  takes  somewhat  longer  time  in  ateepii^  in  ihu 
manner  than  it  does  in  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  and  it  ii 
asserted  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  method  that  ihc 
flax  loses  more  weight ;  but  the  colour  ia  so  much  finer 
that  flax  is  sent  to  be  steeped  in  ihe  I^  from  every  part  of 
Flanders.  When  it  is  supposed  that  the  flax  is  neailv 
steeped  sufficiently,  which  depends  on  tbd  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  flax  being  sooner  steeped  in  warm  weather  than 
in  cold,  it  is  examined  carefully  every  day,  and  toward* 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  several  times  in  the  day,  in  oid^r 
to  ascertain  whether  the  fibres  readily  separate  froin  the 
wood  Ihe  whole  length  of  tbe  stem.  As  soon  aa  this  is  the 
case  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  water  :  even  •  few  bi>tin 
more  or  less  sleepinK  than  is  necessary  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  tbe  value  or  the  flax.  If  it  ia  not  steeped  enough, 
it  will  not  be  easily  scutched,  and  the  wood  will  adhere  to  ii. 
If  it  has  been  loo  long  in  the  water,  its  strength  is  dimi- 
nished, and  more  of  it  breaks  inlo  tow.  The  bimdles  are 
now  untied,  and  the  flax  is  spread  evenly  in  rows  slightly  over- 
lapping each  other  on  a  piece  of  clean  smooth  grass  which 
has  been  mown  or  fed  off  close.  Fine  weather  is  eseentiaJ 
to  this  part  of  the  process,  ai  rain  would  now  much  injure 
the  llax.  It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  which  is  done  dex- 
terously by  pushing  a  long  slender  rod  under  tbe  rows  and 
taking  up  the  flax  near  uie  end  which  overlap*  the  ne\i 
row  and  tumine  it  quite  over.  Thus,  when  it  is  all  turned. 
it  overlaps  as  before,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  It 
remains  spread  out  upon  the  grass  for  a  fortnight,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  season,  till  tbe  woody  part  becomtrt 
brittle  and  some  of  tbe  finest  fibres  separate  from  it  of  iheir 
own  accord.  It  is  then  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ata'c 
dry  it  is  tied  up  aeoin  in  bundles,  and  carried  into  thebani 
to  be  broken  and  heckled  at  leisure  during  the  winter. 

In  the  domestic  manufactures  the  flax  is  ^ken  or  scutchnl 
at  home,  when  the  weather  prevents  out-door  work.  Tbi 
common  brake  consists  of  four  wooden  swords  fixed  in  a 
fVame,  and  another  frame  with  three  sword*  which  p1s>  in 
the  interstices  of  the  first  by  means  of  a  joint  at  one  end. 
Tbe  flax  is  taken  intbe  left  hand  and  placed  between  Iheivj 
frames,  and  the  upper  frame  is  pushed  down  briskly  upon  ;'. 
It  breaks  the  flax  in  four  places,  and  by  moving  tbe  k-u 
band  and  rapidly  repeating  the  strokes  with  the  right  trl 
whole  handful  is  soon  broken.  It  is  then  scutcbtd  \-\ 
means  of  a  board  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  so  a%  i.> 
stand  steady,  in  which  is  a  horiiontal  sHt  about  thr>v 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  edge  of  which  is  thin.    Ti.i- 
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broken  flax  held  in  handaflil  in  the  left  hud  ia  in 
Mrted  in  thi*  slit,  to  as  to  project  to  tbe  nriit,  ud  k  flai 
wooden  aword  of  ■  peeulioi  shape  ti  held  in  tba  right 
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4)f  telle.  la  fell  probability  it  wu  not  an  HnlortoMte  cir- 
cumstance  that  a  natural  weakne«  of  constitution  and  deli* 
cacy  of  health,  which  continued  until  about  his  tenth  year, 
gave  him  a  ralish  for  wflftary  and  acdentary  amusement 
That  it  was  a  fortunate  one  for  him  to  have  thus  early  and 
constantly  before  his  eyes  objects  adapted  to  fix  his  feelings, 
and  well  calculated  to  rouse  his  intelligence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  Seated  behind  the  counter  with  paper  and 
pencil,  or  with  books,  he  studied  more  desultorily  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  yet  perhaps  more  pro- 
fitably and  more  diligently,  because  less  compuhorily.  Self- 
imposed  tasks  are  but  another  term  for  enjoyments ;  for  this 
reason  is  it  that  the  sel^taught,  among  whom  Flaxman 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  ranked*  are  generally  found  to 
apply  themselves  to  whatever  may  be  their  pursuit  with  a 
zest  and  an  earnestness  that  never  accompany  routine. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  which  occurred  when  he 
was  in  his  tenth  year,  his  father  married  a  second  wife,  who : 
treated  young  Flaxman  and  his  brother  with  such  tender- ' 
ness  as  to  win  their  affection  and  esteem.    It  was  some- , 
where  about  this  period  that  having  attracted  the  notice  of  ^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  he  was  introduced  by  that  gentle- 
man to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  very  superior  acquirem^dU^  who 
took  delight  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  beauties 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  while  he  would  attempt  to  embody 
with  his  pencil  such  poetic  images  or  parts  of  the  narrations 
as  most  caught  his  &ncy.    By  those  kind  and  judicious 
iTriends  he  was  encouraged  to  study  the  original  languages ; 
and  although  here  also  he  was  chiefly  his  own  tutor,  he 
made  such  proficiency  as  enabled  him  to  read  the  master 
poets  of  antiquity,  if  not  very  critically,  yet  with  tolerable 
readiness ;  quite  enough  so  to  enter  into  their  spirit  and 
follow  their  conceptions,  as  is  evident  firom  his  compodiions 
after  Homer  and  ifischylua. 

Choice  of  profession  for  him  there  was  none,  both  nature 
and  circumstances  having  so  determinedly  predestined  him 
for  sculpture,  that  for  any  one  to  have  entertained  an  idea 
of  his  following  any  other  pursuit  would  have  been  absurd. 
Accordingly,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1770  exhibited,  as  his  first  sub- 
ject there,  a  figure  of  Neptune  in  wax.  Here,  while  he 
distinguished  himself  by  tne  assiduity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies,  he  received  a  lesson  which  taught  him 
that  application  and  enthusiasm  combined  are  not  always  a 
match  for  mediocrity  when  backed  by  favour ;  for  on  his 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  gold  medal  (the  silver  one  he 
liad  previously  carried  ofi*),  Reynolds,  the  then  president 
awarded  the  prize  to  Engleheart  a  now  utterly  forgotten 
name.  Mortified,  yet  not  dispirited,  Flaxman  returned  to 
his  studies,  with  unabated  relish,  although  for  some  time 
compelled  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  to  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  passing  day,  which  he  did  by  designing 
and  modelling  for  others,  particularly  for  the  Wedgwoods, 
to  whom  his  talents  and  his  taste  were  eminently  useful. 
Moderate  as  was  the  remuneration*  such  employment  put 
him  at  ease  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  because  be 
already  possessed  one  very  important  fund  towards  pecuniary 
independence,  namely  a  contented  firugality  and  an  utter 
(li^eliith  of  all  ex^ensK'e  habits  and  amusements.  And 
iicie  it  may  l)e  observed,  that  even  in  after-life,  when  he 
\ML9  in  comparative  atUuence,  and  when  his  fame  would 
have  been  a  passport  to  the  most  brilliant  circles,  he  conti- 
nued to  distinguish  himself  by  perfect  simplicity  in  hie 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  equally  remote  ttom  afiectalion 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  spirit  of  penuriousness  on  Che  other. 
In  this  latter  respect  he  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  a  ooa* 
temporary  artist  of  the  chisel,  whosa  undisguised  object 
through  life  was  money-making,  and  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  amass  upwards  of  200,000/.,  so  that  he  had  the 
death-bed  consolation  of  dying  rich  enough  to  make  the 
world  stare  and  talk.  Very  fkr  different  was  the  character 
of  Flaxman:  enthusiast  as  he  was  in  his  art  he  would 
never  luive  got  on  in  it  as  a  mere  profession. 

The  year  1782  formed  an  important  epoch  in  his  life, 
since  nut  only  did  he  for  the  first  time  quit  his  paternal 
residence  in  the  Strand,  and  venture  to  establish  himself 
in  a  house  in  "Wardour  Street  but  was  guilty  of  what 
Reynolds  at  least  considered  the  highest  imprudence. 
*  So,  Flaxman,*  exclaimed  the  latter  to  him  one  day, 
'  I  am  told  vou  are  married, — if  so,  Sir,  you  are  ruined 
for  an  artist.  Yet  never  was  there  augury  less  veracious 
than  this  ill-omened  and  rather  uacourtoous  speech,  for 
never  was  there  a  happier  union  thaa  that  of  naxman  and 


Ann  Denmaa,  a  wamam  eQnaBy  — iable  At  hcrvMrna  tad 
her  aceanq>lishmenta.     nat  the  president  a  auusler  pr»- 

diciion  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  fulfilled  beeame  aoon  ap- 
parent by  proofii  of  increased  ability,  wiiich  the  arti«t  i^ve 
m  his  monument  of  <}ollins  the  poet  and  that  of  Mnk  Mor- 
ley,  in  Gloucester  cathedral ;  which  lauer  is  a  work  replete 
with  that  poetic  simplioity  and  pathos  which  hallow  so  many 
of  our  artttt'a  produc^ons  of  thai  class.    Ai  length  ho  <U- 
termined  upon  visiting  Italy,  lor  which  country  he  aet  out 
in  1787,  affooBumnied  oy  his  wifc.    While  he  waa  at  Rome 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  ^ving  proof  to  the  worid  with 
what  intellectual  power  and  symaatliy  of  genius  an  Soglish- 
man  could  reaUse  to  ^kd  outwara  sense  the  oonceoiions  of  a 
Homer,  an  ^schylui^  and  a  Dante    U  was  for  Mrs.  H&ie 
Nayler  that  he  made  a  series  of  thtrty^ine  sabjools  flrun 
the  Ihad,  and  thirty-four  from  the  Odyasey,  illustrative  of 
the  principal  events  in  those  poema.    For  these  oempoM- 
tions,  so  instinct  with  the  inteUeetual  power  of  ait»  it  ts  said 
he  recmved  no  moro  than  the  paltry  eum  of  %homt  fifteen 
shillings  m-pieae»  a  sum  most  incredibly*  small,  anounui^ 
altogether  to  not  more  than  a  fashionable  portrait-painicr 
would  make  at  a  aii^gie  sitting.   But  be  was  paid  in  woitliicr 
coin,  for  those  productions  at  once  stamped  his  reputatioo. 
r^either  were  they  unproductive  of  more  imnaediato  good 
consequences,  since  they  served  to  collect  patrons  aiound 
him ;  amon^  the  rest  the  Countess  Spencort  for  whom  he 
composed  his  series  of  illustrations  of  ^schylusL    He  also 
obtained  the  patronage,  if  such  it  can  bo  celled,  of  that  naorw* 
eccentric  than  amiable  character,  the  earl  oC  Bnstol  and 
bishop  of  Derry,  wlio  had  cominisBioned  him  to  eawcvte  the 
group  of  Athamaa,  and  paid  him  no  more  than  «(HML    Tiits 
was  the  sum,  it  ts  trae,  actually  bargained  for,  but  so  iaaae- 
quate  to  tlie  executed  work,  that  the  sculptor  mnat  ha»v 
been  a  positive  loser  by  it  actually  out  of  pocket  be»kd^-<> 
relinauislanff  what  it  would  have  produced  him  had  he  re- 
tainea  it  and  ofiered  it  to  some  other  purchaser.    Flaxman 
however  was  not  the  man  to  retract  from  his  engagements: 
for  that  he  was  too  honourable,  and  to  complain  be  was  too 
proud.    Durioff  his  stay  at  Rome  he  executed  for  the  late 
accomplished  Thomas  Hope  an  exquisite  small   marble 
group  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora.    It  waa  for  him  too  that  he 
produced  that  third  sublime  series  of  poetie  compoattaoo^ 
the  Illustrations  of  Dante,  amounting  altogether  to  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  sul^ects^  viz.  thirty-eight  from  the  Infrroo, 
as  many  from  the  Purgatorio,  and  thirty-thiee  from  the 
Paradise.    Here,  being  left  almost  entirely  to  the  lesourccs 
of  his  own  imagination,  wiUM>ut  assistance  from  the  previous 
ideas  of  other  artists,  he  manifested  still  greater  originaliti 
of  mind  and  intellectual  vigour  than  in  tM  Homeric  sencai, 
or  that  from  ifischylus.    All  the  three  constitute  an  almust 
new  province  of  art  combining  the  distinguishing  quahiica 
of  picturesque  and  sculpturesque  desien. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  had  spent  upwards  of 
seven  years,  not  quite  uoprofitabW  as  ragaided  bis  nccu 
niary  afiairs,  certainly  most  profitably  as  regarded  both  Uh 
studies  and  his  reputation,  he  took  a  house  in  Bucking  I mra 
Street  Fitzroy  Square,  and  in  a  very  short  time  disun- 
guished  himself  by  his  noble  monument  to  Lord  Manstkl>i 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  lie  now  fi>und  the  duurs  oi 
the  Royal  Academy  graciously  open  to  receive  him.  be 
being  unanimously  elected  an  Associate  in  1797.  In  ths.t 
year  he  exhibited  there  his  monument  of  Sir  W.  Jonr*^ 
now  in  the  chapel  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  ihrvfr 
bas-relief  sketches  of  suluects  from  the  NewTesUment  «ijk. 
Christ  raising  fh>m  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jatrm,  aiid 
two  illustrative  of  the  texta»  « Comfort  and  help  the  wvak- 
hearted  ;*  '  Feed  the  hungry.'  These  taay  be  considered  i^ 
the  commencement  of  a  cyde  of  scriptural  oompoflition% 
intended  to  show  that  the  simple  troths  of  the  Gospel  werr 
fully  capable  of  inspiring  the  sculptor  and  supplying  htm 
with  appropriate  subjects.  Of  thisdasa  are  the' relief^  <kf 
the  monument  of  Sir  F.  Baring's  family  in  Miefaeldcan 
church,  Hants,  which  expressively  figure  the  ideas  of  Uie 
following  sentences:  *Thy  will  be  done*— 'Thy  kingdom 
come'—'  Deliver  us  from  evil.'  To  these  may  be  added  bin 
beautiM  illustration  of  the  text  *  Btasod  are  they  that 
mourn/  in  a  monument  to  If ary  Lushington,  of  Ltwisham, 
Kent  representing  a  mother  sorrowing  for  Iter  daughter. 
and  comforted  by  an  angel.  His  gtoupa  of  *  Comes.  «v 
blessed '— *  Lead  ns  not  into  temptation' — *  Charitv,'  atid  t(.o 
monuments  of  Countess  Spencer  and  Mrs.  tighe«  tl^ 
poetesflk  not  to  enumerate  othen,  are  alas  le^e  with  rv* 
ligioua  aeniiiaaiil  aad  lenour.    Hat  Im  almdd  kaf«  beoa 
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pre^minentl]^  ItfiVVT  ^  ^H^  «vibjeotii  ne^  not  greatly 

excite  our  8urpri8e»  because  he  was  at  borne  in  them ;  in 

them  hift  head  and  hand  spontaneously  obeyed  the  dictates 

of  a  heart  tenderly  alive  to  every  sentiment  of  devotion. 

Hence  it  was  that  bo  so  successfully  broke  through  the 

conventional  trammels  of  his  professioi^  and  opened  aA 

almoat  entirely  fresh  track  ior  himself.    O^  the  contrary, 

when  fettered  down  to  cgymx^on-pl^Qe  ideas  and  subjects* 

he  did  not  rise  at  aU  higher  than  many  others  have  done. 

Even  bis  monument  of  Nelson,  as  well  as  others  by  him  in 

St.  PauVsi  are  e^^ually  cold  i^  conception  aivi  execution. 

without  any  indication  of  their  having  been  w]:ou£ht  by 

him  con  amore.    Whetber  be  would  liave  succeeded  very 

much  better  in  the  colossal  figmre  of  Brit^^noia,  which  he 

proposed  should  be  erected  upon  Greenwich  Hill,  admita 

of  doubt ;  although  that  he  could  have  ex^cii^ted  ^uch  a 

work  can  hardly  he  questioned.    A  figure,  however,  ojf  such 

stupendous  dimensions,  for  its  height  was  to  have  bee9  not 

less  than  200  feet,  was  treated  as  9^  absurdly  e^^trav^gant, 

if  not  impracticable  and  utterly  visionary  scheme,  though 

in  these  days  of  gigantic  enterprise,  eve^  if  rejected  as 

useless,  it  would  not  have  startled  as  overpassing  tne  bounds 

of  feasibility. 

In  1810  be  was  aupointed  to  tUe  tbei)  new  professorsbip 
of  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  circumstance 
the  world  is  indebted  for  his  series  of  f^ctures  on  the  art, 
whicl],  although  of  no  es^traordinary  merit  as  hterary  com- 
ix)sitions,  are  full  of  good  sense  ana  good  feeling,  and  may 
be  studied  with  profit,  not  by  those  alone  of  bis  own  pro- 
fession, but  by  artists  and  OQ^n  o£  taste  geuera^Uy. 

Till  the  year  1820  h^  bad  enjoyed  tbo  best  species  of 
prosperity  which  Heaven  c^n  bestow,  and  which  those  who 
are  outwardly  the  most  prosperous  often  miss  altogether, — 
a  life  of  serenity  and  tranquil  oompetence,  witb  constant 
occupation  in  the  art  he  loved,  and  increasing  &me  attend- 
ing it ;  but  he  was  now  doomed  to  es^p^rience  a  xpost  bitter 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  bor  who  had  b^n  his  affecti<mate 
companion  fi^r  38  years.  Qe  henceforth  felt  a  blanl^  in  his 
exititence  which  neither  the  solace  of  firiendship  nor  the 
honours  of  public  applause  could  fill  up.  Nevertoeless,  so 
far  from  yicdding  either  to  despondenpy  or  to  the  pressure 
of  advancing  age^  he  still  oontinued  to  apply  himself  vigo- 
rously to  his  ajt,  and  soine  of  his  very  latest  prodtfctions 
are  among  his  very  be9t  The  shield  of  Achilles,  fint  mo- 
cluUed  in  1818,  afterwards  cast  in  silver-gilt  for  George  IV., 
ib  certainly  one  of  the  meat  splendid  achievements  of  the 
art  in  modern  times.  To  this  period  belong  also  bis  Psyche, 
and  group  of  the  Archangel  Michael  ana  Satan,  both  pf 
them  stamped  with  bis  genius.  So  far  from  having  lo^ 
any  of  its  energy,  his  mind  and  hand  continued  active  till 
the  very  last;  for  when  prevented  bv  indisposition  trou^ 
duing  more,  he  sketched  and  designed  on  paper.  The  in- 
terruptions bo  experienced  from  ulness  or  infirmity  wer^ 
but  tew  and  brief;  and  until  three  days  before  his  death 
he  continued  able  to  employ  himself  in  his  usual  purauits 
and  studies  without  particular  iaeonvenienca.  That  event 
took  place  on  the  7th  De^mber,  182$ ;  and  on  the  15th  he 
was  followed  to  the  gfave  (in  ^e  churchyard  of  St  Giles 
in  the  Fitflds)  by  the  prasideiit  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Whether  we  coutemplate  him  49  a  man  or  ^  an  artis^ 
so  much  does  he  command  ovr  love  and  our  admiration, 
that  for  want  of  words  to  do  justice  to  his  excellence,  it  is 
ditticult  to  avoid  the  aemblance  of  overstrained  panof^yric. 
In  liim  the  man  exalted  and  seconded  the  artist*  for  m  all 
hm  best  productions,  those  which  axe  really  to  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  olbpring  of  his  own  mind  and  fbelings, 
the  workings  of  a  eood,  a  pure,  and  benevolent  spirit  are 
as  discernible  as  those  of  a  great  and  lofty  one.  it  must 
indeed  be  confessed  that  in  some  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  his  art  he  did  not  greatly  excel,  neither  do  bis  works 
display  that  high  finishing  and  dehcaey  of  exfiieution  which 
captivate  the  eye  and  often  mislead  the  judgment  'If 
Plaxman,'  says  Cicognara, '  had  possessed  skill  in  modelling 
and  execution  equal  to  his  talent  in  invention  and  composi- 
tion, he  would  certainly  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  pros- 
perous revcdution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  art  Never:;^ 
theless  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  since,  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  bjs  productions,  we  may  affirm  that  they 
have  mainly  contributed  to  awaken  sculpture  from  a  certain 
monotonous  lethargy,  and  to  restore  the  golden  style— the 
severity  of  theanti^uA— whi^  he  knew  how  to  api^  to  his 
ova  def%iif.'   Iluf  i^nia^  tf  Bot  T«i7  V»nBt  i»  »uwiM^^ 


discriminating  and  Just  uppn  the  wlv&le.^  l\  is  admitted 
that  Flaxman  helnea  to  restore  the  art  from  the  imbecile 
inanity  and  soul-less  though  occasionally  gracefhl  maQ- 
nerism  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  whi^  it  appeared 
inclined  to  remam.  He  rendered  it  niore  poetic,  taught  it 
to  address  itself  to  the  heari  to  tpuch  the  holiest  feSing^ 
of  01^  nature,  and,  while  it  touched,  to  elevate  them  to  ihai 
sphere  of  boliness  where  his  owi\  aJSectxona  constantlv  abided. 

FLEA.    [PuLBX.]  

f'LEM^HE,  LA.    [Sarthk.1 

FLEHJHE,  a  breast-work  con^sting  of  tvjfo  faces^  which 
fprm  with  pne  another  a  salient  angl|.  '  It  is  constructed 
on  the  exterior  of  the  glacis  of  a  fprtreM^gftneirailly'in  a  re- 
tired part,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  place  l  Lfi^.  I,  BastioiT^  in 
order  to  defend  by  i^s  G^e  tl\p  ground  befpj*  iik  Wtbn 
and  ravelin. 

ELE'CHIER,  ESPRIT,  born  in  1632  at  Femes,  near 
Carjeiitras,  studied  in  thp  college  of  ^q  •  fathers  of  tlie 
Christian  Doctrine,'  of  which  congregation  his  ipaternal 
uncle  was  then  thp  superior.  Being  ordainpdi  be  wpnt  tq 
Pvi%  and  became  preceptor  ifi  a  young  gentleman,  tie 
made  himself  favourably  knqwn  by  writing  panegyrical 
orations  in.  honour  of  saints  ana  alao  of  deCpased  distin  • 
guishpd  contemporaries,  which  wore  much  liked  at  the  timp 
as  specimens  of  eloquejpce.  In  1673  dip  Abb^  Fl6chier 
was  named  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ;  and  in  1682 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  almoner  to  the  Dauphiness. 
In  1685  ne  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  reclaim  to 
Catholicism  the  Protestants  of  Poitou  a^d  Brittany.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  by  tne  king  bishop  of 
Lavaur,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  see  of  Nismes. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  22nd  October,  1685, 
had  been  followed  by  a  species  of  persecution  against  the 
Protestants,  or  Huguenots  as  thev  were  called,  who  were 
very  numerous  at  Nismes  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Fl^chier,  who  was  naturally  of  ^  mild  disposition,  while 
obeving  the  intolerant  orders  of  the  king  towards  this  part 
of  the  population,  executed  them  witb  a^  much  temperance 
as  could  be  expected  from  one  in  his  aituation.  His  letters 
contain  painful  evidence  pf  the  oppressions  and  cruelties 
committed  at  that  epoch.  When  tne  persecuted  Protest- 
ants rose  in  1702-3  against  their  oppressors,  they  fearfully 
retaliated  by  killine  the  Catholics  ana  burning  their  churches. 
This  was  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  sending  a  large  force 
un^er  a  marshal  of  France,  and  the  devastetion  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  C^vennes  ensued.  Fishier 
repeatedly  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness  and 
courage  of  the  victima.  (Lettre  138,  in  the  last  volume  of 
Les  QSucre*  de  Fl6chier.)  Fldchier  died  at  Nismes  in 
February,  1710.  His  scattered  works  have  been  collected 
and  published : — '  (Buvres  completes  de  Fl^chier,'  10  vols.» 
Nisme^  1782.  They  consist  of  biographies,  sermons,  pane- 
gyrics, and  '  oraisons  funebres^*  or  mneral  orations,  in  which 
last  he  was  considered  to  rival  and  almost  to  excel  Bossuet. 
Cardinal  Maury  (£v«at  *ur  P Eloquence  de  la  Chaired  vol.  i.) 
examines  with  a  critical  eye  Flechier^s  oration  in  hunour 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  which  wa^  considered  as  his  master- 
piece, and  points  out  it^  defects.  F16chier  wrote  a  life  of 
Cardinal  Ximenest  ra'thepr  too  partial  i^pordi])g  to  some 
critics,  and  ^  liib  of  T^eodosius  the  (rreat.  Qis  corre- 
spondence above  mentioned  furni$he^'  some  interesting 
materials  for  eontempprary  history. 

FLECKNOB,  RICHARD,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  He  w^  ^  minor  pp^t  and^  wit  in  the  time  of 
Dryden,  and  would  have  been  loi^g  pinpe  forgotten  had  not 
that  writer  used  his  name  as  the  title  of  a  seveoe  aatire 
against  Shadwell,  and  therein  proclaima  that  hfi 

*  Ib  prow  and  verte  wu  oim'd  wittiqat  dUpute 
Throufh  aU  the  realms  of  nonseuM  absofaUs.* 

Of  course  his  name  was  transpiitted  to  posterity  with  the 
same  ignominy  that  has  accompanied  the  heroea  of  Pope's 
*  Dunciad.'  The  reader  of  satires  bhould  not  however  take 
too  much  for  granted,  nor  be  too  ready  to  admit  as  a  fact 
that  all  oljects  of  ridicule  and  invective  fire  such  £)ols 
and  knaves  as  they  are  represented.  Party  feeling  and 
private  animosity  may  have  occasioned  the  attacks  directed 
by  a  powerful  opponent,  rather  than  a  cool  judgment  and  a 
rational  inquirv  into  merits.  In  the  case  of  tne  satires  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  the  satires  themselves  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  gentleman  possessing  a  moderate  hbrary,  while  the 
works  of  the  persons  satirisea  are  utterly  unknown,  exceot- 
ing  to  Uiose  who  teke  an  active  interest  in  studying  the 
UtoiaUtt99ftbope|:iod.  Heocoavastnuinbarof  TOraonsace 
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byntma  ikmOiar  to  the  mass  of  readers,  on  account  of  their 
having  been  bv  our  great  satirists  denounced  as  the  writers 
of  unredeemed  trash,  without  any  opportunity  being  given 
of  examining  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Flecknoe,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  victim  to  these  partial  vi^ws.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mere  readers  of  Dryden  take  it  for  granted 
that  Flecknoe  was  a  most  unqualified  idiot,  yet  in  the  '  Re> 
trospective  Review'  (vol.  5)  there  is  an  article  which  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  though  he  did  not  posses  anv  great 
genius,  and  was  sadly  defective  in  his  versification,  he  still 
nossessed  much  fkncy,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces  whirh 
mr  happy  turns  of  thought  would  not  d.sgrace  even  the 
first  writers  in  the  language.  His  description  of 'a  man 
troubled  at  nothing'  (there  quoted)  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way. 

FLEET  PRISON,  like  the  neighbouring  street,  takes 
its  name  from  the  brook  or  river  of  Fleet,  which  formerly 
ran  by  it,  and  still  runs  under  Farringdon  Street  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  prison  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
who,  in  his  first  year,  confirmed  to  Gilbert,  brother  of  William 
Longehamp,  chancellor  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  the  custody  of  his  palace  at  Westminster,  with  the 
keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet  in  London.  King  John 
also,  by  patent  dated  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
the  archdeacon  of  Wells  the  custody  of  his  palace  at 
Westminster  and  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet,  together  with  the 
wardship  of  the  dauf^hter  and  heir  of  Robert  Leveland. 
(Stow,  Surv^  edit.  1603,  p.  393.) 

Howard,  in  his  StcUe  of  the  Prison*  in  England  and 
Waiis  (4to..  Warringt,  1784,  p.  217),  says,  to  this  prison 
were  committed  formerly  those  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  adds  that,  in  the  1 6th 
Char.  I.,  when  that  court  was  abolished*  it  became  a  prison 
for  debtors  and  for  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
0>urts  of  Chanceiy,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  But 
the'  prison  of  the  Fleet  was,  in  all  probability,  a  place  for 
debtors  from  its  earliest  existence ;  numerous  instances  to 
prove  it  so  may  be  fbund  through  different  centuries  upon 
the  rolls  of  parliament.  Adam  de  Wythfbrd,  chamberlain 
of  North  Wales,  was  imprisoned  there  for  debt  in  1335 
(Rot,  FarL  vol.  ii.  p.  91);  and  we  find  a  petition  from  one 
John  Fraunceys,  a  debtor  confined  there,  a.d.  1290,  18th 
Bdw.  L    ilbid,^  vol.  i.  p.  47). 

At  early  as  the  2nd  Hen.  IV.,  a.d.  1400,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  parliament  that  the  council,  with  the  chancellor 
and  justices,  should  settle  what  fees  the  warden  of  the  Fleet 
was  to  take  {ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  110);  and  it  was  determined 
m  the  parliament  of  the  23rd  Hen.  VL  that  his  office  was 
not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  statute  of  that  year  touching 
sheriffs  and  gaolers. 

Howard  {State,  ^.  ut  supra,,  n.  219)  has  given  a  table 
of  the  regulations  observed  in  the  Fleet,  with  another  of 
the  warden's  fees,  as  both  were  finally  settled  in  Hilary 
Term,  1729,  3  G^.  U.  (See  also  Neild's  State  qf  the 
Mrisons,  4to.,  Lend.,  1812,  p.  218 — 222.) 

The  warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal.  He  receives  no  salary  whatever,  but  is  wholly 
remunerated  by  the  fees  above-mentioned.  The  liberty  of 
permitting  prisoners  to  reside  within  the  Rules,  upon  giving 
an  indemnity  against  an  escape,  has  been  granted  by  the 
warden  for  the  time  being  fh>m  very  antient  times,  and  the 
practice  is  expressly  recognised  by  the  statute  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Will  UI.,  c  27.  {Return  to  the  House  qf  Com- 
mom  rioting  to  the  Fleet  Prison^  29  Apr.  1830.) 

Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow,  foU  Lend.,  1720,  b.  iiL 

S.  280,  ffives  the  extent  of  what  are  technically  termed  the 
Lulea  of  the  Fleet  He  says, '  To  this  prison  there  have 
been,  tome  years  since,  granted  Rules;  which  are,  all  the 
north  side  of  Ludgate-hill,  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Bailey 
unto  Fleet-lane,  and  down  the  same  on  the  south  side; 
•nd  so  the  east  side  of  the  row  of  houses  next  the  Fleet, 
taking  in  all  the  oourto  and  alleys  within  the  said  limits.' 

This  prison  was  burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London,  and  again 
by  the  rioters  in  1 780. 

FLEETWOOD,  CHARLES,  notorious  for  the  active 
part  that  he  took  in  the  Rebellion,  was  descended  from  a 
private  family  in  Lancashire,  from  which  several  distin- 

Kished  persons  had  sprung.    From  a  trooper  in  the  earl  of 
•ex's  forces  he  rose  to  be  colonel  of  infantry,  and  was 
made  governor  of  BristoL    In  October,  1645,  he  was  re- 
turned to  uarliament  for  Buckinghamshira,  and  in  1647 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  named  to  treat  with  the 
At   the  battle  of  Worcester  Fleetwood   distin- 
himielf  so  mudi  that  he  gained  great  fkyour  both  | 


with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  army  in  geneial:  indeed 
afterwards,  when  tlie  king  was  executed,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary army  became  more  powerful,  he  was  inferior  to 
few  in  the  intiuence  that  he  iK)ssessed  amon^^the  soldiery. 
Fleetwood  had  married  Frames,  the  daughter  of  Thuma* 
Smith  of  Winston  in  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  but  this  lady  being:  dead,  he  was  fixed  upon  by 
Cromwell,  from  political  motives,  to  marry  Bridget,  bis  eld«^it 
daughter,  the  widow  of  Ireton.  Soon  after  he  became  bu 
son-in-law  the  Protector  nominated  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  aho  invested 
with  a  commissionership  for  the  civil  department  Cmm- 
well,  however,  feeling  that  his  interests  were  not  perf«ecily 
se(!ure  in  the  hands  of  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  thorough  re- 
publican, and  strenuously  opiiosed  to  the  Protector  betn:; 
made  king,  sent  his  son  Heniy  Cromwell  to  wat.h  over  In^ 
conrluct.  Some  enmity  was  thus  produced,  and  with  t  e 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  Cromwell  created  Fle«t««».«) 
one  of  the  new  lords,  and  made  him  the  chief  of  the  fouru  i-.i 
major-generals  to  whom  the  government  of  the  naiiun  ^aj.^ 
arbitrarily  committed,  and  who  were  deputed  to  searrh  i  t 
such  royalists  as  had  borne  arms  under  Charles  I.,  or  Hrre 
disaffected  to  the  present  government,  wiih  power  tu  irn 
prison  them,  and  to  decimate  their  estates.  When  Richanl 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  Fleetwood  strove  to  obtain  \n% 
title,  and  to  supplant  him  in  his  authority;  but  while  he 
was  caballing  against  him,  the  nation,  wearied  wiih  tumult 
and  discord,  reimlled  the  exiled  king. 

At  the  immediate  time  of  the  Restoration  it  was  suppoMtd 
that  Fleetwood  would  be  executed  as  a  rebel:  his  Ufe  ush 
with  difficulty  saved,  and  he  retired  to  Stoke  Newini^fun. 
where  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hl4  lilV  in 
nuseraUe  obscurity.  He  died  soon  after  the  Revoluik^r. 
In  character  he  was  cunning,  but  weak  and  irresolute,  and 
of  shallow  capacity:  he  was  neither  generally  distinguished 
fur  courage  (his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Worcester  forms  an 
exception),  nor  skilful  in  military  operations :  his  inttuent  e 
in  Qromwell's  extraoidinary  armv  is  attributable  to  the 
excess  of  his  fanaticism.  (Noble  s  Memoirs  qfthe  Crum- 
well  Family,  &c. 

FLENSBUR6  or  FIENSBOR6.  a  Danish  town,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Flensborg  Wyck  or  Fiorde, 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  duchv  uf 
Schleswig.  It  lies  in  54*"  47'  N.  lat  and  9'  27'  £.  lonir. 
and  is  encircled  by  hills  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  Fiutde. 
It  is  a  pleasant  well-built  town,  indorsed  by  an  old  wall  an  1 
ditch,  outside  of  which  there  are  three  suburbs;  it  coniaiDi 
about  1200  houses  and  about  16.500  inhabitanu.  Tiw 
streets  are  well  pa%ed  and  lighted.  Flensburg  has  thr^^^ 
German  churches  and  one  LNinish,  three  market-places,  a 
town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital  and  midwiftrv 
school,  public  library,  grammar  and  secondary  school, 
several  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  an  exchange,  a  theatre, 
a  house  of  correction,  and  nine  refuges  for  the  indigent. 
It  has  several  large  manufactories,  particularly  of  brandy, 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  soap  and  tallow,  paper,  ^c. 
There  are  three  shipbuilders*  yards,  and  the  people  of  the 
town  are  owners  of  between  200  and  300  vessels.  Then^  w 
a  good  harbour,  deep  enough  for  large  ships,  but  the  en- 
trance is  difficult,  liairs  for  grain,  rattle,  Lorses,  kc.  an? 
held  periodically.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  the  exp^iru 
are  brandy,  corn,  hides  and  skins,  soap,  tallow,  fUh,  &^c. 
Flensburg  is  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  same  nanie^ 
which  has  an  area  of  about  336  square  miles,  divided  inio 
five  herreders  or  hardes,  with  one  town,  one  market-to\»  ii 
(Glucksburg),  29  parishes,  and  about  39.000  inhabiunts. 

FLETA  IS  a  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  entire  bod>  of 
the  English  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  theauiii<>r 
wrote.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  ihe 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  as  the  statut  •:& 
passed  towards  the  end  of  liis  reign  are  not  notu<«.*d,  uhiie 
that  of  Westminster  IL  is  often  quoted.  The  author  ^Mvt*^ 
as  the  reason  for  the  title  of  his  book,  that  it  was  «n;t«Mi 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison:  who  he  ua» 
is  not  known.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  book<:  ih«.* 
first  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  pleas  of  the  crou  u ; 
the  second  of  courts  and  offices ;  the  third  of  methods  of  ac- 
quiring titles  to  things;  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  actioirt 
grounded  upon  a  seisin,  and  of  writs  of  entry;  the  sixth  tt/ 
a  writ  of  righU  The  author  has  followed  Bracton  in  the 
matter  and  manner  of  his  work,  having  adopted  his  nUii. 
and  in  many  instances  transcribed  whole  pages  ftom  him. 
He  also  followed  GlannUo  in  many  inataacai;  «md  vmnous 
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Seymour,  tad  8ir  ChwlcA  Mosgrsf c^     Jh^  paH  oflhe 

dialogue  given  to  Seymour  in  particular  is  Wghly  charac- 
teristic. It  is  in  this  production  that  ve  find  the  remark 
so  often  quoted  ahout  the  superior  influence  and  importance 
of  the  national  ballad-maker  to  the  national  la^-giver: 
Fletcher  gives  it  as  the  observation  of  a  friend. 

In  a  quotation  prefixed  to  the  oollected  edition  of  his  works, 
from  '  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Ute  Thomas  I^LYlinsoB, 
Esq.,  entitled  Short  Political  Characters  of  the  chief  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England.'  &a»  Fletchef  itk  de- 
scribed as '  a  low  thin  man;  of  a  brown  eomplejUon;  full 
of  fii-e;  with  a  stern,  sour  look;  and  fifly  years  old.' 
Having  mentioned  his  strong  jealousy  of  the^  power  of 
princes,  the  writer  says,  *This  made  him  oppose  King 
Charles,  invade  King  James»  and  opposa  the  giving  so 
much  power  to  King  William,  whom  he  never  would  aerve; 
nor  does  he  ever  come  into  the  administration  of  thii 
queen,  but  stands  up  a  stout  pillar  for  the  constitution  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland.'  It  is  added.  *  His  thoushU  are 
large  as  to  religion,  and  could  nevar  be  brought  within  the 
bonds  of  any  particular  sett'  In  thaliemous  of  Lookhart 
of  Carnwath  (2nd  edit  8vo.  Lon.  1714)i»  Fletcher  is  described 
as  '  so  extremdy  wedded  to  his  own  opinionsi,  that  there 
were  few  he  could  endure  to  reason  against  him.'  He 
therefore  never  could  be  broufi;ht  to  act  with  any  party. 
'  He  was,  no  doubt,'  continues  Lookhart,  *  an  enemy  to  iik 
monarchical  governments,  at  least  thought  they  wanted  to 
be  much  reformed ;  but  I  do  very  well  believe  his  aversion 
to  the  English  and  the  Union  was  so  great^  in  reven^  to 
them  he  would  have  sided  virith  the  royal  fiimily.'  r^ot- 
vithatanding  his  democratic  opiniona,  *  he  liked,'  it  is  added. 
«  commended,  and  conversed  with,  highflying  Tories^  more 
than  any  other  set  of  men,  jicknowladgmg  them  to  be  the 
best  countrymefl,  and  of  most  honour,  integrity,  and  in- 
genuity (ingenuousness).'  The  truth  is^  his  liberalism, 
or  republicanism,  was  of  a  strongly  aristocratio  oom|)lexion. 
He  was  by  temper,  as  well  as  by  station,  a  patrieian,  and 
that  too,  on  the  whole,  rather  of  the  feudal  than  of  the  old 
Roman  stamp.  However,  the  general  bearing  of  hii 
writings,  as  well  as  of  his  public  1&,  may  be  considered  as 
placing  him  among  the  British  democrats ;  and  his  talenti^ 
and  the  value  of  what  he  has  left,  make  him  a  figure  of 
considerable  note  among  his  contemporaries.     The  best 

Siualities  of  his  writings  are  their  cordiality  and  straight- 
brwaidness ;  he  haa  the  advantages,  and  also  the  disadvan- 
toges,  of  the  man  who  haa  never  changed  his  opinions,  and 
who  has  never  doubted ;— extreme  confidence  and  a  fervid 
zeal,  but  little  largeness  of  view,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance, which  even  the  most  liberal  principles  cannot 
redeem  from  the  charge  of  illiberality  and  bigotry.  There 
is  a  very  eulogistic  account  of  Fletcher  by  the  late  earl 
of  Buchan,  in  a  publication  entitled  '  Essev  on  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the  Poet  Thom- 
son,' 8vo.  1792.  A  nephew  of  Fletcher's,  of  the  same 
name,  was  an  eminent  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
from  1726  to  1775,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Milton.  He  was 
also  a  native  of  Saltoun,  which,  besides  its  connexion  with 
the  Fletchers  and  Bishop  Burnet,  has  likewise  the  honour 
of  beinff  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Scottish 
poets,  Dunbar. 

FLEUR-DB-LIS,  a  term  of  blaionry  for  the  flower 
which  resembles  an  iris,  and  which,  previously  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  home  first  sem^,  and  then  three,  as 
representing  sem£e,  in  the  arms  of  France.  In  old 
English  it  was  called  the  Jlower-delucSn  Its  origin  and 
history  have  been  variously  steted  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries. Some  have  considered  it  as  the  flower  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lys,  which  separated  Artoia 
and  France  from  Fl'anders ;  others  state  that  Louis  VII., 
-  who  began  his  reign  in  1137,  first  adopted  it  in  allusion  to 
his  name  of  Loys,  and  because  he  was  called  Ludovicm 
Floras,  or  the  Young.  The  coins  of  Louts  VII.  are  allowed 
to  be  the  first  on  which  the  Jkur-de-Us  appears,  as  well  as 
upon  his  smaller  or  counter  seal.  The  jteurt^-lis  were 
originally  borne  sem^e,  without  regard  to  number :  accord* 
ing  to  common  belief  Charlea  VI.  was  the  first  of  the  French 
nionarchs  who  reduced  them  upon  his  shield  to  three.  Le 
Blunc,  however,  remarks  that  three  fleurs-de-lis  only  occur 
upon  the  seal  of  Philip  de  Valois,  as  well  as  upon  an  im- 
pression of  a  seal  of  John  king  of  France  appended  to  a 
charter  of  1355.  Much  upon  the  history  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
may  be  seen  in  Furetitee'siDialtofMi0iri  IMiwrtdL  torn,  iii^ 
M.  Uaye.  1727»  p.  \lmf  «iA  pfM  tsp^Mttj  A  fte/fi 


JUanarckif  F^anpaiiat  dvo..  Par.  \H37^  torn.  u.  p.  59-41  i. 
Upon  crowns  and  the  tops  of  scentres  the  fleur-du'lu  u  a:« 
used  by  othv  nationa  aa  well  as  franoe  from  a  very  e^riy 
period. 

FLEURY'.  ANDRE'  HERCULE  Dig.  CARDINAU 
was  bom  in  1653  at  Lod^ve*  in  Xangti^doc;  stwiied  at  Para 
iu  Uie  college  of  the  Jeauits,  was  afterwards  mide  «lme«vcr 
to  the  queen-consort  of  Louia  XIV.t  and  in  16dd  hiahop  of 
Fr6ius>  which  see  he  resigned  in  nid^on  account  of  ill 
hoMth.  Louis  XiV.  appointed  him  also  preceptor  to  Uaa 
grandson,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  who  became  ipreatly  at- 
tached to  him.  After  the  death  of  the  regea\  in  irji, 
Fleury  wiis  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State»  aikd 
afterwards  prime  minister,  in  which  office  he  continuul  fur 
seventeen  years»  till  the  Ume  of  his  death*  The  period  ^f 
lus  administration  wea  the  happiest  part  ofthA  reign  uf 
Louis  XV.  Fleury  waa  honest,  economical,  diaintere»tc<U 
a  friend  to  peaces  and  a  ptron  of  learning.  He  wasobh|;i>tl» 
against  his  mclinationi^  ny  the  court  party  and  Marahal  V  U 
lars,  to  take  a  part  in  ihe  war  of  the  Polish  auoceasion  m 
1733,  in  which  France  engaged  chiefly  in  order  to  8up|*art 
Stanislaus  Leciinsky,  faiher-iu*law  of  Louis  XV.  AUhuugh 
that  object  waa  frustrated  by  the  united  forces  of  Austrui 
and  Russia,  yet  the  war  terounated  in  173$  in  «  maninT 
advantageous  to  France,  which  gained  by  it  the  impuriaiit 
accession  of  Lorraine. 

In  1741  Cardinal  Fleury  found  himself  driven  by  court 
influence  into  another  war.  tha(  of  the  Austhan  suoce»uui^ 
of  which  he  did  not  hve  to  see  the  end.  He  died  in  U-u, 
at  eighty-nine  years  of  age;  i^od  from  that  time  the  gov<^u- 
ment  of  Louis  XV.  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  corruption 
and  decay,  Fleiury  amassed  no  fortune,  hut  he  kft  there- 
putetion  of  a  wise,  benevolenti  and  faithful  minister  of  suie. 
He  completed  the  building  for  the  royal  (now  natioDal> 
hbrary,  which  he  enriched  with  9t  numhov  c^  vaiuablo 
MSS.,  especially  in  the  orientel  languages. 

FLEURY,  CLAUDE.  ABBE',  was  bom  at  Paris  ia 
1640,  and  died  in  1723,  aged  eighty-three  years.  All  thu 
contemporary  writers  coincide  in  tae  opinion  that  Fleury 
possessed  aU  the  virtues  andquaUties  requisite  to  oonitituio 
a  scholar,  an  honest  man,  and  e  Christian.  Having  cotu- 
pleted  in  a  brilliant  manner  his  studies  at  the  college  ^f 
Clermont  at  Paris,  he  embraced  in  1658  the  profession  uf 
his  father,  who  was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  he  j  r.u - 
tised  at  the  bar  for  nine  years.  To  his  legal  occupatiun.^  iu 
united  the  study  of  literature  and  history,  but  the  rcligmt.s 
tiurn  of  his  mind  having  induced  him  to  enter  the  churcli. 
he  thenceforward  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  stud>  ut 
divinity,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  canon  law,  and  the  Fatii'ei>. 
In  1674  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes  Conti.wU.  lu 
Louis  XIV.  educated  with  his  son  the  Datipliin.  After  tb-it 
the  king  iutrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  natura.i 
son  the  prince  of  Vermandois.  Upon  the  deaUi  of  the  youii  ^ 
prince,  Louis  conferred  on  Fleury  the  abbey  of  Loe-Dieu,  la 
the  diocese  of  Rhodes,  and  five  vear^  after  (16a9)  he  h.ih 
created  sub-preceptor  of  the  king  s  grandsons  the  dukes  wf 
Bourgogne,  Ai\)0u  (afterwards  Philip  V*>  king  of  Sp^tini. 
and  BerrL  Fleury  Uius  became  |he  associate  of  Fend  •n. 
In  1696  he  iucoeeded  Labruyere  as  member  of  the  Frcuru 
Academy,  and  when  the  education  of  the  three  above-uiiu- 
tioned  princes  was  completed  (1707),  the  king  bestowed  <>n 
him  the  priory  of  Argenteuil,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris.  Th ;« 
grant  was  very  accepteble  to  Fleury,  as  it  aflbrded  lum  .t 
comforteble  retirement  for  the  prosecutiou  of  his  stud.i-^, 
without  depriving  him  of  those  resources  which  are  foui.  i 
only  in  a  capital.  Being  however  a  strict  ob4er\'er  uf  tiie 
canon  law,  which  was  tl^  particular  sulqect  of  hia  siu(i\. 
and  which  prohibits  a  plundity  of  ecclesiastioal  henvilc^*, 
be  resigned  the  abbey  of  Loo-£>ieu,  In  his  retirement  u; 
Argenteuil,  notwithstanding  bis  advaueed  ace  th«  was  nu>v 
sixty-six  years  old)  he  conceived  the  plan  of  bis  grand  wor  k 
the  'Ecclesiastical  History,'  and  began  the  execution  of  il 
After  the  death  of  I/>uis  XIV.  (1716j^  the  Regent  Duke 
d'Orleans  nominated  Fleury  confessor  to  the  young  kut^ 
Louis  XV.,  a  post  which  he  held  tilU  72^  when  he  iVsi^w  a 
it  on  account  of  lus  great  aes,  beiug  then  in  his  eighty -third 
year.    He  died  a  few  months  afterwards* 

Fleury  commenced  his  literary  career  with  tho  *  Hi^tout^ 
du  Droit  Franfois,'  1674.  He  afterwards  publiahad  suc> 
ceasively  'Institution  au  Droit  EcelWsstique,'  '  Oi«c< 
ehisme  Historique,'  translated   into  Latin  by  the  auiiwr 
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days  be  eoiidaeted  the  Inveitigator  through  these  periloni 
mazes,  where  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  but  nis  own 
▼tgilance  and  skill;  then  tearing  still  north,  he  made 
Torros  Straits  and  surveyed  the  vast  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
which  had  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by  General 
Carpenter,  its  first  discoverer.  While  engaged  in  this  duty 
the  Investigator  was  reported  to  be '  quite  rotten,'  and  in 
such  a  state  that  she  could  not  possibly  last  above  six 
months  in  foM  weather.  Three  of  these  months  Flinders 
kept  her  in  the  gulf;  he  then  stood  away  for  the  island  of 
Timor,  where  he  refreshed  his  sick  and  over-fatigued  crew. 
From  Timor  he  made  his  way  with  the  leaky  bark  to 
Cape  Leuwen.  Sailing  again  along  the  southern  coast,  he 
anchored  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Recherche ;  then  pass- 
ing Bass*8  Straits  a  second  time,  he  made  for  Port  Jackson, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June,  1803,  having  lost  many 
of  hi!«  best  men,  and  among  others  Good,  the  botanicsd 
gardener.  The  Investigator  was  immediately  condemned : 
she  was  in  such  a  state  that  people  could  scarcely  conceive 
how  she  had  been  kept  afloat. 

Unable  to  continue  the  survey  (there  beingr  no  disposable 
vessel  in  the  colony).  Captain  Flinders  embarked  as  pas- 
seneer  in  the  Porpoise,  a  store-ship,  in  order,  he  says, '  to 
lay  his  charts  and  journals  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  obtain,  if  such  should  be  their  plea- 
sure, another  ship  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  Terra 
Australia.*  The  Porpoise  was  accompanied  by  two  trading 
vessels,  the  Bridgewater,  Captain  Palmer,  ana  the  Cato,  of 
London.  The  route  chosen  was  by  Torres  Straits.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  at  night,  the  Porpoise  suddenly  found 
herself  among  breakers,  and  the  very  next  instant  '  strik- 
ng  upon  a  coral  reef,  she  took  a  fearAil  heel  over  her  lar* 
V>ard  beam-ends.*  A  minute  or  two  after,  the  Cato  struck 
on  the  same  reef,  about  two  cable  lengths  off,  and  went 
over.  The  Bridgewater,  which  was  close  by,  cleared  the 
rocks,  and  was  perfectly  safe  in  smooth  water ;  but  Palmer 
basely  *bore  away  round  all,'  and  then  pursued  his  course 
without  doing  so  much  as  sending  a  boat  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  two  crews*.  As  morning  dawned  Flinders,  who 
acted  with  admirable  self-possossion,  contrived  to  get  the 
men  safely  landed  on  a  sand-bank,  which  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  remained  a  little  above  water-mark.  They  removed 
some  portion  of  the  stores  from  the  wrecks,  and  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  men  could  be  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  interesting  case  of  shipwreck  upon 
record ;  and  the  methods  adopted,  and  the  admirable  order 
preserved,  show  that  there  was  a  master-muid  among  them. 
On  the  26th  of  August  Flinders  left  the  reef  in  a  small  open 
boat,  to  make  a  voyage  of  760  miles.  He  however  got  safely 
to  Port  Jackson  on  the  6  th  September,  and  procured  a 
small  schooner,  the  Cumberland,  wnich  was  only  twenty-nine 
tons,  and  when  she  got  to  sea  it  was  found  that  she  was 
very  leaky.  She  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  wrecks  by 
another  schooner,  and  by  a  trading  vessel  which  was  bound 
for  China.  Flinders  reached  the  reef  on  the  7th  October, 
and  was  received  with  three  cheers.  In  the  mean  while  the 
poor  sailors  on  Wreck  Reef  Bank  had  planted  oats,  maize, 
and  pumpkins,  and  the  young  plants  were  up  and  flourish- 
ing. Captain  FUnders  regretted  that  he  haa  no  cocoa-nuts 
with  him  to  plant  on  the  bank.  Some  of  the  men  went 
back  to  Port  Jackson  in  the  schooner,  some  embarked  in 
the  trodin.^  ship  bound  for  China,  the  rest  cheerfully  re- 
mained with  Flinders,  to  make,  in  the  ill-conditioned  Cum- 
berland, which  was  not  quite  so  large  as  a  Gravesend  sail- 
ing boat,  the  circumnavigation  of  half  the  globe ;  for 
Flinders  intended  to  reach  Englana  with  this  miserable  I 
craft  He  mentions  that  not  a  man  refused  to  share  the 
risk  with  him  except  his  clerk.  Having  gone  through 
Torres  Straits,  and  touched  again  at  Timor,  Flinders 
stretched  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  was  not  yet  taken  by  the  English. 
Though  the  war  had  been  renewed,  he  relied  on  his  French 
pass,  and  indeed  he  could  scarcely  choose,  for  the  little 
Cumberland  was  in  a  sinking  state  when  he  got  her  into 
the  French  port  To  his  astonishment  the  authorities  of 
the  Isle  of  France  seized  the  vessel  and  all  his  papers*  and 
declared  him  and  his  people  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  The 
governor  even  chose  to  consider  Flinders  as  a  spy,  and 
treated  him  with  a  brutal  severity  which,  united  with  his 
uneasiness  of  mind,  certainly  had  the  effect  of  shortening 


his  TBloaide  life.  Flinders  knew  that  Bandia  irm  tvtonung 
to  France,  and  he  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  that  the  French 
man  would  claim  the  merit  of  all  his  discoveries  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Australia.  He  thought  the  goiremor  Dc 
Caen  too  illiterate  to  know  or  care  mucii  about  the  matter, 
otherwise,  he  says  that  he  should  have  been  indurt«l 
to  suspect  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  order  that 
Baudin  might  have  the  start  of  him  in  publishing,  auU 
make  the  world  believe  that  it  was  to  the  French  nation 
alone  they  were  indebted  for  the  complete  discovery  ai.d 
examination  of  those  parts.  Some  English  writers  did  out 
hesitate  to  take  this  view  of  the  case,  and  what  followed  in 
France  settled  the  question.  A  volume  and  an  atlas  were 
published:  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast,  including  not 
only  all  the  discoveries  of  Flinder**  and  Bass,  but  also  ihnae 
of  Nuyts,  Vancouver,  Grant,  and  Dcntrccasteaux,  wa»  lai'l 
down  as  new  land,  and  called  Terre  Napoleon,  Every  ]  u.ut 
which  had  been  named  by  Flinders  and  his  precursors  v^as 
rechristened,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  significant  namtM 
given,  from  Cane  Marengo  and  Cape  Rivoli,  to  Talleyrand 
Bay.  Baudin  had  made  about  50  leagues  of  real  discover)  ; 
he  claimed  or  seemed  to  claim  nearly  900  leagues. 

After  pining  six  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Ule  of  France, 
Flinders  was  liberated,  and  he  reached  England  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1810.  His  charts  and  plans  were  re^toreil  to 
him,  but  one  of  his  log-books  was  kept  or  desiro}c<L  II  u 
health  was  completely  broken,  but  as  long  as  theie  w.u 
work  to  do  he  kept  up  his  energy,  correcting  his  maps  utj<l 
writing  out  his  descriptions.  After  revising  his Ust  shtct 
for  press  he  drooped;  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1^14, 
on  the  very  day  his  book  was  published.  (A  Votfus^  f'j 
Terra  AusiraHof  <J^.,  in  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  Ibii.i.  m 
H.M»  Ship  Investigator,  and  subsequently  in  thr  arm^^J 
vessel  Porpoise  arS  Cumberland  schooner,  2  vols.,  with 
Atlas,  London,  1814;  also  Quart,  JRev,,  vol.  xii.) 

FLINT,  a  well-known  silicious  mineral,  the  true  nati^e 
place  of  which  is  the  upper  bed  of  the  ch^lk  forma  ti-n, 
where  it  occurs  in  regular  beds,  consisting  eithcrof  no<liiU<« 
or  flat  tabular  masses,  which  may  be  seen  extending  tut> 
miles  in  length  in  the  chalk  east  of  Dover.  It  is  oflexx 
found  in  the  form  of  sponges,  alcyonia,  cchinite;s  ^o. ; 
it  occurs  also  plentifully  in  alluvial  deposits  in  the  n^iuh- 
bourhood  of  chalk.  Gravel  consists  principally  of  Ilu.ts 
which  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  and  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  have  acquired  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
owing  to  peroxidizement  of  the  iron  which  they  contain ; 
in  this  state  they  are  termed  ferruginous  flinU. 

Flint  is  usually  of  a  grey  colour  of  various  shades ;  stime- 
times  it  is  brown,  black,  yellow,  or  red ;  hardness  7*0,  7*2  J  ; 
it  is  rather  harder  than  quartz,  which  it  scratches:  th..j 
fragments  of  the  black  varieties  are  translucent;  tl.o 
fracture  is  perfect  and  large  conchoidal;  it  is  frainle,  ai.i 
being  rarely  laminated,  it  is  broken  with  equal  facilit)  in 
almost  ever}'  direction,  and  the  fragments  are  sharps  Spec.Cc 
gravity  2*594.  It  is  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque  and 
white  by  the  action  of  heat. 

According  to  Klaproth,  flint  consists  of—- 
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The  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  mere  accidental  admixtures. 

Flints  are  largely  emploved  under  the  name  of  gun-flinu, 
and  in  the  manufacture  ox  china  and  porcelain ;  formerly. 
also,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  making  flint-glass ;  but  for 
this  purpose  fine  silicious  sand  is  now  generaUy  subetituted* 

FLINT,  a  town  in  North  Wales.    [Flintshirb.1 

FLINT-GLASS.    [Glass.] 

FLINTS,  LIQUOR  OF,  is  a  solution  of  flint  or  atlica 
in  the  alkali  potosh;  it  is  prepared  by  Aistng  tc^rcher 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  one  pert  of 
powdered  flint  or  fine  sand.  When  a  part  of  the  1lu«l 
compound  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible,  crystals  are  IbrtDed 
in  the  residual  portion,  which,  according  to  Beraelius,  u« 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  its  constituenUi. 
This  compound,  sometimes  called  silicate  of  potasli,  silxm 
being  regarded  as  an  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  wheo 
Bulphuric,  nitric,  or  other  powerful  adds  are  added  to  it. 
hydrate  of  silica  is  proctpitated. 
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tiDiifl  meet  in  priTate  hooiee.  The  eoonly  gtol  wm  buill 
in  1785.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  conaidered  a 
seat  and  commodious  building ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
proper  classification  of  prisoners.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  of  Flint  is  very  unfavourable;  the  streets  are  so 
bxtiken  by  dilapidated  walls  and  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
removal  of  houses  as  to  give  the  place  an  air  of  desertion 
and  irregularity. 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  parochial  ehapehry  hv 
the  census  of  1631  was  2216,  about  one-eighth  agrieulturaL 
The  trade  of  the  port  of  Flint  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
aestuary  of  the  Dee  is  many  miles  wide,  but  the  low  water 
channel  is  narrow,  and  it  was  said  some  years  ago  to  be  of 
so  little  depth  when  the  tide  was  out  that  it  might  be 
crossed,  by  those  well  acquainted  with  it,  on  foot  (A  Second 
Walk  through  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wanier«  in 
1 79».)  The  obstructions  caused  by  the  shifting  sands  in  the 
channel  of  the  Dee  above  Flint  have  caused  this  phioe  to 
become  in  a  considerable  degree  the  port  of  Chester,  and 
the  approach  to  the  quay  had  been  so  much  improved  that 
large  vessels  could  come  up  to  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 
The  neighbouring  lead  and  coal  mines,  and  the  works  fi>r 
smelting  the  lead,  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  and  furnish  the  principal  articles  for  exp<»t.  Of 
the  miners,  a  portion  drawn  from  the  inland  part  of  Wales 
speak  Welsh  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  English.  The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse,  bat 
tnere  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Flint  is  a  place  of  some  resort 
as  a  bathing  place;  there  are  hot-baths. 

The  borough  of  Flint  was  established  by  charter  of  Bd- 
ward  I.,  and  regulated  by  subsequent  charters.  The 
borough  limits  cumprehend,  beside  the  chapelry  of  Flint, 
the  township  of  Coleshill  Fawr,  in  the  parish  of  Holjrwell. 
By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation  consists  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  borough  of 
Flint  with  its  contributories  was  empowered  to  send  one 
member  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL ;  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  inhabitants  pa3ring  scot  and  lot. 
The  number  of  electors  registered  under  the  Reform  Act 
(▲.o.  1832>  was  361  as  scot  and  lot  voters,  and  only  14  as 
ten-pound  householders,  but  many  who  really  Ixdonged  to 
the  latter  class  were  included  in  the  scot  and  lot  voters. 
The  living  of  Flint  is  a  perpetual  curaoy  of  the  yearly  vahie 
of  226/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  is  im- 
propriator of  the  great  tithes.  Northop  is  the  mother  church 
to  Flint. 

There  were  at  Flint,  in  1833,  a  national  school  fbr  140 
children  of  both  sexes,  partly  supported  by  subscription ; 
three  other  day-schools  with  86  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  three  Sunday-schools  with  418  children.     There  are 
few  children  in  the  borough  unable  to  read.    (Parliament- 
ary Returns,  Reports  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  ^.) 
Mold,  the  present  county  and  assize  town,  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  river  Alen ;  it  is  194  miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Flmt,  described  above.   Mold  is  called  in  Welsh,  *  Yr  Wydd- 
grug,'  '  a  lui'ty  hill,*  which  designation  it  owes  to '  the  Bailey 
hill,'  an  eminence  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  on 
which  formerly  stood  an  antient  castle.    There  is  no  certain 
mention  of  the  place  until  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  when 
the  castle  was  in  possession  of  the  English.     In  ajx  1144 
this  castle  was  stormed  bv  the  Welsh,  under  their  Prince 
Owen  Gwynedd,  and  raxed.    It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
repeatedly  taken  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and 
the  Welsh.    Of  the  castle  itself  there  is  no  part  remaining ; 
but  tiie  ditches  which  defended  it,  or  separated  its  parts 
from  each  other,  may  still  be  traced.     'The  Bailey  hill,'  so 
called  from  the  Ballia  or  courts  of  the  castle,  is  even  now  of 
ditiicult  access :  its  summit,  which  was  levelled  by  art  in 
order  to  the  construction  of  the  antient  fortress,  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  round  of  no  great  extent  but  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  completely  covered 
with  thriving  plantations  of  larches  and  other  trees.    The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
ones  intersecting  it  at  right  an?le!( ;  the  houses  are  indiffer- 
ent, nor  are  there  any  public  buildings  except  the  church, 
two  or  three  dissenting  meetinf^-houses,  and  a  school-house. 
The  church,  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  perpen- 
dicular English  style,  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
chancel,  and  a  square  embattled  tower  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  crowned  with  pinnacles:   this  tower,  though  of 
later  dale  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  of  similar  archi- 
tecture.    The  mterior  of  the  church  is  handsome:  the 


piers  and  arches  are rwy  light  and  elegant ;  there  sre  aotne 
portions  of  antient  stained  glass  and  several  monumeriib 
The  assizes  are  held  in  a  private  honse  hired  for  the  oc<-3  - 
sion ;  bat  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  county  hall  ar.  I 
prison. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Mold  was,  in  1 83 1, 3  ]  f  ?. 
of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural.  The  ent.^v 
parish,  which  contains  ten  townships,  beside  that  of  M>  i  ^ 
and  the  two  cbapelries  of  Nerquis  and  Treddyn,  had  . ' 
aggregate  population  of  9385  persons,  of  which  more  th.r. 
a  third  was  agricultural:  the  extensive  coal-pits  and  Icf. 
and  iron  mines  in  the  parish  gave  employment  to  frj** 
hibooren.  In  the  town  of  Mold  '230  persons  were  ensr<^:r«  «i 
in  the  manufacture  chiefly  of  cotton  twist;  earthenware 
and  ire-bricks  are  made  in  the  parish.  There  are  iwi 
weekly  markets  (held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday),  an<l 
four  annual  lairs. 

The  living  of  Mold  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
biibop  of  St  Asaph,  of  the  yearlv  value  of  355/.  The  per- 
petual enracies  of  Nerquis,  yearly  value  92/.,  and  Treddv  r. 
or  Tryddyn,  yearly  value  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  arc  tii 
the  gift,  the  first*  of  the  vicar  of  Mold,  and  the  second  cf 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Mold  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough  contributory  to  Flint:  the  borough  oomprehetids 
the  township  of  Mold,  which  contained,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  aboot  one  hun- 
dred and  Afty  houses,  worth  10/.  a  year  or  upwards:  of  the^e 
a  hundred  and  fortv  were  in  the  town. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  nation:il 
schools^  with  122  children,  partly  supported  by  an  endov- 
ment;  two  other  partially  endowed  schools  with  liJ 
children;  thirteen  unendowed  day-schools  with  331  children  . 
and  ten  Sunday-schools  with  1887  scholars,  some  of  whoiu 
were  probably  adult  and  even  aged  persons. 

Caergwrle,  or  Caergwyle,  is  also  on  the  right  or  wo:>i 
bank  of  the  Alen,  below  Mold,  187  miles  firom  Lond>.r;. 
about  7  from  Mold,  and  13  from  Flint.  It  is  in  the  par:->n 
of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Ma\  Inr.  <>r 
Maelor.  The  name  Caergwrle  is  with  considerable  prv»*»  .- 
bility  derived  from  Caer  Gawr  Lie,  Mhe  camp  of  the  ^.j:  t 
legion,'  from  the  20th  Roman  legion,  which  was  nam.  'i 
•  Victrix,*  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Deva  (ChesNr. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  legion  bad  an  outpost  here,  u-rl 
the  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  ot  a 
Roman  sudatory,  or  vapour  bath,  hollowed  out  in  the  r.>.  V.. 
roofed  with  polished  tiles,  on  some  of  which  was  an  iri> 
scription  •  Legio  XX.,'  having  been  found  here.  Sf  e 
vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were  fortne.!^ 
visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Roman  outpost  \> 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  tl  j 
ruins  of  the  castle. 

The  oblong  form  of  the  castle,  its  comparative  deficier.*  ^ 
of  towers,  and  its  general  agreement  in  structure  n.::* 
other  castles  whose  origin  is  known,  lead  to  the  conclu'^.v  -^ 
that  it  was  of  Welsh  rather  than  Saxon  origin.  Piwk*.., 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  changed  masters  irii-'c 
than  once,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  Ent:.  >.i 
under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  and  gave  name  to  the  di>tr  a  t 
of  Hopedale,  while,  vrith  the  Welsh,  it  bore  its  native  dt^.w . 
nation,  Caergwrle.  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  lodj*  >: 
here  on  her  way  to  Caernarvon,  at  which  time,  or  >•'■  r: 
after,  the  castle  was  burned.  In  Leland*s  time  it  was  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  import:\n«  ^ 
of  this  castle  was  derived  from  its  strong  position,  an  1  .s 
command  of  the  entrance  into  the  vale  of  Alen :  the  h  : 
on  which  it  stood  is  precipitous  on  one  side  and  of  >i?^  .^ 
ascent  on  the  other:  on  the  accessible  parts  it  was  pruier  «.  1 
by  deep  ditches  cut  in  the  rock.  This  rock,  which 
breccia  of  small  pebbles  lodged  in  grit,  was  former 
quarried  for  millstones.  The  neighbouring  hill,  cuM 
*  Caergwrle  Hill,'  affords  limestone,  of  which  a  great  quau 
tity  is  burned  into  lime. 

The  parish  of  Hope  is  extensive,  and  had  in  1831  a  ;  • 
pulation  of  2747,  more  than  half  agricultural:  it  is  d\\  .•!• 
into  eight  townships,  of  which  the  parliamentary  boro> 
of  Caergwrle,  contributory  to  FKnt,  comprehends  the  ti  u  - 
ship  of  Caergwrle,  in  which  is  the  village  of  the  same  n.u  i. . 
at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill;  the  township  of  £s>t>n.  i 
which  is  the  village  of  Hope,  with  the  church,  a\:..  1 
edifice  dedicated  to  St  Cynvarch,  and  containing  >^*uic 
good  monuments;  and  part  of  the  township  of  Rhnbarf..  .1 
or  Rhanbervedd.    The  right  of  voting  was»  before  the 
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Refbrm  Act,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot:  the 
constituency  was  left  untouched  by  that  Act.  The  number 
of  voters  is  about  120;  the  number  of  bouses  wortk  10/.  a 
year  or  upwards  is  about  20.  The  living  is  a  vicarage^  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  The  borough  had  once 
a  charter  and  a  municipal  government ;  but  the  privileges 
of  the  burgesses  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  become  matter 
of  tradition  even  in  Leland*s  time. 

In  the  parish  are  part  of  the  antient  Wat^  Dyke,  and 
an  antient  British  post,  called  Caer  Estyn,  a  wide  area 
enclosed  by  a  single  rampart  and  ditch,  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vale  of  Alen  to  the  Castle  Hill.  Caer- 
gwrle  and  Hope  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  river  Alen  flows  between  them. 

The  parish  of  Hope  contained  in  18.33  two  day*schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  donations)  with  80  to  90  sohoiars, 
and  ten  Sunday-schools  with  nearly  800  scholars. 

Overton  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  in  that  part 
of  the  hundred  of  May  lor  which  is  detached  from  the  reet 
of  the  county;  174^  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to 
Caergwrle,  Mold,  and  Flint. 

Overton  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  There  was  antiently 
a  castle  here,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  Madoc,  of  Powys,  lord  of  Overton :  of  this  castle 
there  are  no  remains.  Edward  I.  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  Overton ;  he  granted  it  a  weekly  market,  and  bestowed 
other  privileges  on  the  inhabitants.  That  monarch  had  at 
Overton  a  fishery,  estimated  to  be  worth  20/.  a  year.  The 
market  has  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  The  Tillage 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  a  rich 
meadowy  flat  watered  by  the  Dee.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some building,  and  the  churohyard  is  remarkable  for  some 
fine  yew-trees.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national 
school,  and  a  house  of  correction  for  the  hundred.  Over 
the  Dee,  near  the  village,  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1746,  nearly 
half  agricultural :  it  does  not  appear  that  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  fkirs  in  the 
year.  The  parliamentary  borough,  contributory  to  Flint, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parish ;  and  the  right  of  suffrage, 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Reform  Act,  is  in  all 
the  inhabitants  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor :  the  number 
of  voters  is  about  300:  the  number  of  houses  worth  10/.  a 
Tear  and  upwards  is  about  100.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  any  municipal  coloration.  The  parish  is 
a  chapelry,  held  with  the  rectory  of  Bangor  Monachorom, 
w*hich  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  is 
worth  1200/.  a  year,  with  a  glebe-house. 

The  parish  of  Overton  had  in  1 833  six  infant  or  dame 
schools,  with  nearly  1 00  children ;  five  other  day-schools 
(two  supported  by  voluntary  contributions),  with  nearly  200 
scholars;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  150  scholars. 

Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan  is  partly  in  Rhuddlan  hundred, 
partly  in  that  of  Prestatyn,  and  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of 
the  Clwyd,  rather  more  than  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Rhuddlan  appears  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century  when  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt, 
ptince  of  Wales,  built  a  castle  here  in  which  he  resided.  In 
the  lime  of  Gryffydd  ap  Llewelyn,  a.d.  1063,  this  castle  or 

r a  lace  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Saxons  under  Harold, 
t  was  soon  restored,  but  shortly  afterwards  reconquered  by 
Robert,  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester.  Robert 
fortified  the  castle  with  new  works ;  at  subsequent  periods 
it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Welsh  and  re- 
fortified  by  the  English.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  progress  through  Wales,  was  nobly  entertained 
here.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.,  that  mo- 
narch made  Rhuddlan  his  place  d'armes  and  magazine  of 
provisions.  In  1281  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  David,  but  without  suc- 
cess. David  was  confined  here  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  Edward, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  built  a  new  castle 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  former  one ;  the  finishing  of 
thi.H  work  took  a  considerable  time.  He  made  the  town  a 
hee  borough  and  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  many  im- 
munities. He  also  asserablea  here,  in  a.d.  1283,  a  parlia- 
ment or  council,  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  counties* 
antient  laws  and  customs  which  appeared  detrimental  were 
abolished,  and  new  and  more  advantageous  ones  introduced, 
and  many  important  regulations  established  by  what  was 
called  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan.  Here  also  he  promised  the 
Welsh  to  give  them  for  their  prince  a  native  of  the  principa- 


lity who  nerer  spoke  a  word  of  English  and  whose  life  and 
conversation  no  man  oould  impugn.  He  fulfilled  the  letter  of 
his  promise  bv  presenting  to  them  his  infant  son,  afterwards 
Edward  U.,  then  just  bom  at  Caernarvon.  An  old  build- 
ing called  the  Piudiament  Honse  was  probably  the  place 
where  the  king  held  this  council.  Rhuddlan  Castle  was 
in  the  great  civil  war  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken 
by  General  Mytton,  a.ix  1646,  and  in  the  same  or  the  fol* 
lowing  year  oidered  by  the  parliament  to  be  dismantled. 

The  village  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  one  principal  street  run- 
ning down  to  theQwyd  and  some  smaller  streets.  There  are 
not  much  more  than  twenty  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/L 
or  more.  The  principal  buildings  or  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  castle,  the  church,  the  antient  priory,  the  dissenting 

K laces  of  worship  (one  ea^^h  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistio 
fethodists.  Independents,  and  Baptists),  and  a  lock>up 
house,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county  eleven  or  twelve 
years  sinoe.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  of  two 
arches,  rebuilt  or  repaired  about  a.d.  1595.  The  castle  of 
Edward  I.  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Clwyd,  a  little  way  above 
the  bridge.  It  was  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  and  formed  a  square  externally  (as  we  gather 
from  Pennant's  description),  having  at  two  opposite  angles 
double  round  towers,  and  single  ones  at  the  other  angles 
the  court-yard  was  an  irregular  octagon.  The  ditch  was  large, 
and  faced  on -both  sides  with  stone.  The  castle  on  the  side 
of  the  steep  slope  toward  the  river  was  defended  by  high 
walls  and  square  towers.  Three  of  the  round  towers  at  the 
aneles  and  one  of  the  square  towers  are  tolerably  entire, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  others.  To  the  south  of  this  castle, 
about  a  ftirlong  distance,  is  a  large  artificial  mound  called 
Tut-hill  or  Toot-hill,  on  which  the  castle  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Sitsylt  and  Robert  of  (Chester  seems  to  have  stood.  About 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  castle  stood  the  priory  of  Black 
Friars,  founded  some  time  before  a.d.  1268,  and  which  con- 
tinued till  the  dissolution.  *  There  is  a  ^gment  of  this 
priory  remaining  which  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity  :  the 
rest  is  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  farm-house  and  bam.'  The 
Toot-hill  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory  are  comprehended  in 
an  extensive  area  surrounded  by  a  fosse  which  communi- 
cates with  the  castle  ditch.  The  church  is  of  tolerable  size ; 
but  the  architecture  is  nowise  remarkable.  There  was  in 
very  antient  times  an  hospital  at  Rhuddlan. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1506,  nearly 
half  agricultural.  The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable  up  to  the 
bridge  at  spring  tides  for  vessels  of  70  or  80  tons.  From 
seven  to  nine  vessels  ordinarily  oome  in  at  spring  tides. 
The  lead  mines  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  still  worked,  and 
give  employment  to  about  300  men.  There  is  a  large  ex- 
pert of  com ;  formerly  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in 
timber  and  bark,  but  this  has  recently  declined.  A  steam- 
packet  plies  between  Rhuddlan  and  Liverpool.  Rhyl,  a 
township  in  the  pariah,  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort  as 
a  bathing  place.  There  are  four  fiiirs  in  the  year ;  the 
weekly  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Rhuddlan  (contnbutory  to 
Flint)  comprises  the  whole  of  Rhuddlan  parish,  a  great 
part  of  St  Asaph  parish,  and  parts  ol  the  parishes  of  Cwm 
and  Diserth  or  Dyserth;  it  contains  about  170  or  perhaps 
196  soot  and  lot  voters.  It  was  by  charter  a  municipal 
borough,  but  the  municipal  privileges  have  fallen  into  dis- 
nse^  except  the  annual  appointment  of  two  bailiffs,  whose  du- 
ties are  very  unimportant.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
annual  value  of  266/.  with  a  elebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  Rhuddlan,  in  1833,  two  national  schools 
with  140  scholars,  one  other  day-school  with  64  scholars, 
and  five  Sunday-schools  with  350  scholars. 

Caerwys  is  in  Rhuddlan  hundred,  near  a  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Clwyd,  2U4  miles  from  London,  through 
Overton,  Wrexham,  Caergwrle,  and  Mold.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  *  Caer,*  a  fortress,  and  *  Gwys,'  a  summons  • 
the  latter  part  of  its  designation  is  derivea  from  its  having 
been  a  seat  of  judicature,  first  under  the  native  princes  and 
again  after  Wales  had  been  united  to  England.  The  assizes 
for  Flintshire  were  held  here  till  the  year  1672,  when  they 
were  removed  to  Flint,  and  subsequently  to  Mold.  The 
prefix  Caer,  the  form  of  the  place,  consisting  of  two  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  numerous  copper  Roman 
coins  found  here,  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  indica- 
tions that  this  was  a  Roman  station.  In  the  middle  ages 
Caerwys  was  the  place  of  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  or  general 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
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Thm  plto««  now  a  mere  Tillage,  ia  seated  on  a  wild  and 
naked  hill,  surrounded  by  a  bleak  and  barren  district  It 
19  very  ill  supplied  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  well 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  The  convey- 
ance of  water  from  this  well  forms  a  regular  branch  of  traffic. 
Caerwys  has  a  neat  church,  and  meeting-houses  for  Wes- 
leyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  a  national  school- 
house.  The  former  town- hall  is  now  used  as  a  barn,  and 
the  former  county  gaol  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
house:  the  judges*  lodgings  are  now  a  mean  hovel.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  which  is  large,  and  comprehends 
four  townships,  was,  in  1831,  985,  about  half  agricultural. 
A  little  woollen  cloth  is  made,  and  there  is  a  small  wire- 
mill. 

The  parliamentary  borough,  contributory  to  Flint,  contains 
part  of  two  of  the  four  townships,  Caerwys  and  Trefedwyn, 
or  Trdv-Edwyn.  The  right  of  suffrage,  which  the  Reform 
Act  has  not  altered,  is  in  the  inhabitants  paying  church  and 
poor-rates  and  not  receiving  parish  relief.  The  number  of 
voters  is  about  130.  There  are  some  of  the  forms  of  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation.  There  are  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  a 
crier,  and  two  constables.  The  recorder  and  crier  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  the  crier  annually  nomi- 
nates the  bailiffs,  and  the  constables  are  appointed  by  the 
iury  at  the  oourt-leet.  The  functions  of  tnese  officers  are 
but  trivial. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of 
285/.  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

There  were  in  the  pariah  in  1833  one  national  school  with 
154  scholars,  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  455  scholars. 

Hawarden  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold,  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  on  the  road 
from  Chester  to  Holywell,  seven  miles  from  Chester,  and 
195^  from  London.  The  name  Hawarden  is  Saxon,  and  the 
town  was  probably,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  one  of  the 
residences  of  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.  There  was  a  castle 
here  at  a  very  early  date :  it  was  the  residence  of  the  barons 
of  Mont-Alto  or  Mold,  stewards  to  the  powerful  earls  of 
Chester.  This  castle  was  destroyed,  probably  by  Llewelyn, 
last  prince  of  North  Wales,  but  rebuilt  before  1280.  On 
the  night  of  Palm  Sunday,  1282,  during  a  tempest  which 
^voured  the  design,  it  was  stormed  by  David,  brother  ot 
Llewelyn,  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  English.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  it  changed  masters  more  than  once, 
and  was  at  the  close  of  that  contest  dismantled.  The 
remains  of  it  are  a  fine  circular  tower  or  keep  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mound :  this  is  the  only  part  tliat  is  tolerably  en- 
tire :  there  are  no  other  remains  except  a  few  walls  and  the 
foundations  of  some  rooms.  The  different  parts  of  the  for- 
tress seem  to  have  been  built  at  different  times.  The  town 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
nearly  a  mile  long.  The  church  is  a  plain  but  handsome 
building.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  1831  was 
541 4,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was  agricultural :  but  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Hawarden,  in  which  the  town 
stands,  was  onlv  895,  of  which  less  than  one-seventh  was 
agricultural.  The  township  of  Ewloe  (Eulo)  and  Ewloe 
Wood  is  more  populous  than  that  of  Hawarden.  There  are 
several  coal-pits,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  potteries  in  the 
parish,  and  there  are  two  rail-roads  for  conveying  tJie  produce 
of  these  to  the  river.  Upwards  of  250  men  are  employed 
in  the  ooal-pits.  There  are  iron  works  and  a  laboratory  for 
making  Glauber's  salts  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, of  the  yearly  value  of  2844/.  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

There  were  m  the  parish  m  1833  an  infant  or  dame 
school  with  70  children ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  and 
five  other  day  schools  with  783  scholars ;  and  five  Sunday- 
ai'hools  with  158  children. 

Divisions  for  EccUiiastical  and  ^egcu  purposes. — ^The 
county  of  Rint  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  exception  of  the  places  mentioned  below.  It  con- 
tains, as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison  of  our 
authorities,  thirty-three  parishes  or  parochial  chapelnes,  of 
which  Hx,  viz.  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Bodfari,  Erbistock,  Is- 
coyd  chapelry,  and  Nannerch,  extend  into  DenWhshire. 
Wrexham  and  Gresford  parishes,  although  extending  into 
Flintshire,  are  not  taken  into  the  account*  as  they  belong 


almost  entirely  to  Denbighshire.  Iscoyd  (or  Iscoed)  chapelry 
is  a  dependency  of  the  rectory  of  Mai  pas  in  Choliite,  iii 
the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  province  of  York, 
with  which  it  is,  as  to  the  benefice,  united.  Pcnlev chapelry 
is  a  dependency  of  the  vicarage  of  Ellesmere  in  Shropshire, 
in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop ;  and  Flint  chapelry  is  a  dependency  of 
the  vicarage  of  Northop ;  but  these  two  (Penley  and  Flint i 
form  distinct  benefices.  The  chapelry  of  Overton  is  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Bangor ;  and  the  chapelries  of  Buckley 
and  Brougbton  with  the  rectory  of  Hawarden:  the^e  are 
all  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester;  as  arc 
Dod(Uestone,  Hanmer,  and  Worthenbury. 
The  number  of  benefices,  deducting  from  the  thlrty-tlirve 

S Irishes  the  chapelries  of  Iscoyd,  Overton,  BuckWy.  and 
roughton,  and  adding  the  sinecure  rectories  of  Cwm  ^r 
Combe,  Cilcon  or  Kilken,  and  Whitford,  is  thirty-two.  Uf 
these,  one,  Caerwys,  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage  united ;  tuehe 
are  rectories  (including  the  three  sinecures);  twelve  virar- 
ages;  and  seven  are  perpetual  curacies.  The  richest  benefice 
is  the  rectory  of  Hawarden,  the  limual  value  of  which  l^ 
2844/.  with  a  glebe-house ;  the  next,  the  rectory  of  Bangor, 
the  yearly  value  of  which  is  1200/.,  also  with  a  glebe-houw ; 
there  are  no  other  livings  of  so  much  as  1 000/.  a  year . 
there  are  one  between  700/.  and  800/.;  one  between'cuo/ 
and  700/. ;  one  between  500/.  and  600/. ;  three  betwt'eii 
400/.  and  500/.;  four  between  300/.  and  400/.;  eleven  be- 
tween 200/.  and  300/.;  four  between  100/.  and  200/.;  ami 
four  under  100/.  Of  one  living  (Hope)  we  have  no  return 
The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  twenty  of  the  livinga  in  his 
gift. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Chester  circuit ;  the  as- 
sizes and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Mold ;  but  the  county 
prison  is  still  at  Flint,  the  former  county  town. 

Two  members  are  returned  from  Flintshire,  one  for  the* 
county,  and  one  for  Flint,  and  the  contributory  boroughs. 
The  principal  place  of  county  election  is  Flint;  and  tlie 
polling  stations  are  Flint,  Rhuddlan,  and  Overton.  Tlie 
election  of  the  member  for  the  boroughs  is  held  also  a; 
Flint. 

History  and  Antiquities,— FliniMie^  with  the  rest  of 
North  Wales,  was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Or- 
dovices,  except  those  parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which  may 
be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  the  Comavii,  who  oc^:^)- 

I  lied  the  present  countv  of  Chester  and  much  of  the  mii- 
and  part  of  England.  Pennant  supposes  that  the  part  of  ihe 
county  west  of  the  Dee  was  occupied  in  the  summer  by  the 
Cangi,  (^angi,  or  herdsmen  of  the  Cornavii,  who  pas^iM 
the  winter  in  the  peninsula  of  Wiral  in  Cheshire,  between 
the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey.  From  the«« 
herdsmen  Pennant  supposes  that  the  district  of  Tcganglc. 
wliich  comprehended  the  three  modem  hundreds  of  Coa^- 
hill,  Prestatyn,  and  Rhuddlan,  took  its  name ;  being  dcn^  ed 
from  Teg,  fair,  Cang,  the  name  of  the  people,  and  Do,  a 
place.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  the  Ordovirei 
were  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Britannia  Srcund,i  ; 
the  Ck)rnavii  in  that  of  Flavia  Casariensis.  Two  Roman 
stations  are  by  antiquaric's  fixed  in  or  closely  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  this  county,  Varaj  or  Varis,  at  or  near  Bodfari  tin 
the  latter  part  of  which  name  the  Roman  designation  mav 
be  traced),  and  Bovium,  at  or  near  Bangor  on  the  Dee 
There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  had  po«(s 
at  or  near  Flint,  Mold,  Caergwrle  and  Caerwys.  It  is  pm- 
bable  that  they  worked  the  lead  mines  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  the  posts  were  established  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting or  carrying  on  that  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Flintshire  suffered.  At  Banchur 
or  Bangor  (the  Roman  Bovium)  was  a  vast  monasteri . 

[B\NO0R»] 

The  great  dyke  which  Offa.  king  of  Mereia,  cacried  along 
the  frontier  of  his  own  dominion  and  that  of  the  WeUh, 
may  yet  be  traced  to  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  ilu9 
C^wyd,  running  across  the  south-western  part  of  Flintshire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  was  on  the  Mercian  side  of 
the  dyke.  Wat's  Dyke,  another  antient  rampart,  is  also  to 
be  traced  running  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
county.  The  territory  between  the  two  is  said  to  have  been 
neutral. 

About  a  year  after  Offa's  death  (a.d.  795)  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  within  the  border  of  the  county  in  the  marshes 
between  Rhuddlan  and  the  sea,  between  the  Britons  or 
Welsh  and  the  Saxons:  the  former  were  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter  and  lost  their  king  Caradoc :  a  plaintive 
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The  poptdation  of  Flintahire  each  time  the  censag  was 
taken  in  tne  present  century  was — 


MalM. 


Females. 


1801 

•  • 

1811 

• 

1821 

26,733 

1831 

29,924 

ToUL 
39,622 
46,518 
53,784 
60,012 


IncreaM  per  cent 


17-40 
15-62 
11-58 


1911 
1821 
1831 


»• 


>» 


t» 


27,051 
30,088 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
20,390,  or  nearly  514  per  cent,  which  is  4^  ner  cent  below 
the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Rppenses,  Crime,  ^c— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  were— 

£.  9.  d. 

1 9,454,  which  was  8  4  for  each  inhabitant. 

19,470  „  7  2 

20,559  „  6  10  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  16,080/.  3s.;  and  assuming  the 
same  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  m  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  rather  more  than  5s.  for  each  inhabitant.  All 
these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Flintshire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  29,191/.  Is,,  and  was  Uvied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :— 

£.       i. 

On  land    .  .  .  85,250     1 

Dwelling-houses    .  .  S,176     0 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  941  15 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  8cc.  823     5 

The  amount  expended  was— 


For  the  relief  of  the  poor     , 

In  suits  of  law,  removals  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  )3urposes . 


£.  f. 

22,367  19 

^,150  19 

4,978  15 


28,487  13 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the  de- 
scriptions of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distmguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  years  1834, 1835,  and 
1836  were  26,963/.  14^.,  24,215/.  12«.,  and  21,935/.  \3s,, 
respectively,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows :  — 

18S4.  1835.  1836. 

iei9.565  16      dl^iTJ     4       iei6.080    3 
1.85:i  17  1.169  10  807  13 


Fur  the  reliefer  the  poor     • 
In  sails  of  l*w,  removals,  &o. 
Payment  towards  the  uoun-1 
ty.rate       .         .         ,       f 
For  all  other  parpoees  ' 


SkSSO    8 


(3. 


3,276   16 
441  19 


3.125  13 
9«319  15 


Total  monerespeBded       £16jB38  16  94,366  9         SS,8fi6    4 

The  whole  saving  effected  in  1836  as  compared  with  1834 
was  therefore  4312/.  \2s.,  or  not  quite  164  per  cent.;  and 
the  saving  in  the  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
3485/.  13*.,  or  rather  more  than  17i  per  cent. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  excliLsive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  3120/.  14;.  9d,  disbursed  as  follows  : — 


Bridf^es,  building,  and  repairs 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  \ 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.         .     > 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building,) 
repairing,  &c.  .  .  .     J 

Prosecutions  •  ,  , 

Clerk  of  the  peace        ,  .  • 

Conve)  anre  of  prisoners  before  trial 

„  of  transports  .  • 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 
Coroner  .... 

Miscellaneous  .  • 


£.    s, 

694  16 


751 
£. 


5 

s. 


1 
4 
d. 


509  17     2 


525 

144 

32 

34 

5 

130 

291 


15 
3 
10 
12 
19 
10 
2 


11 
10 
11 
4 
9 
9 
8 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  84,  87,  and  171  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  12  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  12J  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  24  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quartcr-sossions,  in  respect  to  which 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rates  in  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  14,  6,  and  13  respectively. 

Of  this  number  there  were  committed  for— 


Felonies     • 
Misdemeanon 


188L 
13 
I 


12 
1 


The  total  number  of  oommittals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  were  14,  6,  and  13  lespectiyely ;  of  whom 

1831.  183S.  Ua3L 

The  number  convicted  was    .14  5  12 

„         acquitted  ,     —  1  1 

Discharged  by  proclamation       —  —  — 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1836  there  were  31  persons 
charged  with  erimes  in  this  county.  Of  this  number  10  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4  of  which  were 
for  eommon  assaults;  1  lor  an  offence  agamst  property » 
committed  with  violence;  15  with  offences  agamst  pro- 
party  committed  withont  violence ;  and  5  for  poaching.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  offenders  21  were  convicted  and  JO  ar- 
quitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number  con- 
victed  1  waa  transported  lor  life  and  3  for  14  years ;  6  were 
imprisoned  for  one  year  and  1 0  for  six  months  and  under. 

Of  the  total  number  of  offendera,  28  were  males  and  3 
females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  received  superior 
instruction  ;  3  eould  read  and  write  weU;  18  oould  read 
and  write  imperfectly;  and  10  could  neither  lead  nor 
writ^  The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population 
was,  in  1836,  as  1  in  2048,  assuming  that  the  population  has 
increased  since  1631  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  bad  dooc 
during  the  ten  preceding  years. 

The  number  of  persons  m  confinement  in  the  county  gaol 
at  If  iehaelmaa,  1836,  cxelusive  of  2  debtors,  was  9,  viz. : — 

Malot.        Ftmdn. 

For  Misdemeanors     .     2  — 

„  Felonies    ...     6  2 

the  whole  of  whom  were  above  1 7  years  of  age ;  2  of  them 
were  awaiting  their  trials.  The  total  number  of  persons 
committed  to  the  gaol  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  Michael- 
mas, 1835,  was  67 ;  and  the  greatest  number  in  custody  at 
any  one  time  was  18.  Of  the  9  prisoners  above  mentioned 
2  had  been  committed  onoe  and  1  twice  before ;  and  3  pri- 
soners, probably  three  former  offenders,  were  set  to  hard 
labour,  '  wheeling  and  bruising  eopper  dross  for  road  mate- 
rials.' The  average  ooet  per  week  of  each  prisoner  for  food 
and  fhel  was  2s,  2d, 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Flintshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  14;  the  number  of  mUes  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  85 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  13,918/.  I3s,  3d.,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  16,211/.  8#. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Flintshire  was  2151,  being  1  in  29  of  the  wboW 
population,  and  1  in  7  of  the  male  population  above  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  74/.  99.  B^d.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  four  savings*  banks  in  this  county.  The  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  deposits  in  each  of  the  fallowing 
years  ending  20th  of  November  were : — 

1833.     1834.     1835.     193S. 

Number  of  depositors    .    1941         2116       2226        2445 
Amount  of  deposits      £60,945  £65,067  £67,701  £75,18H 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1  ^35 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1835.  1836. 

Depotttors.     Deposits.     Depoaiton.    D«|«titft. 


Not  exceeding  £20 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Above  200 


>i 


•» 


s* 


£8,21? 

18,9U8 

17,907 

10,895 

6.1U8 

5.670 


1259 

745 

2J33 

b6 

48 

21 


£y.o6i 
«>.>  --  - 

19.3^0 

S,V*3 

5/jC> 


2226         67701       2445       7:>,l^^ 

Education. — ^The  following  summary  is  taken  fi\)m  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  made  in  1835 : — 

Schools.  SchttUr*.  Total. 

Infant  schools 8 

Number  of  infants  at  such  sohools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years: — 

Males      ...  02 

Females  •     .     •  62 

Sex  not  specified  55 

179 
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towns,  kept  by  the  Scolopj,  the  Brothers  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
and  other  religious  congregations.  Lancasterian  schools, 
holiday  schools,  and  infant  schools  have  been  established  of 
late  years,  through  the  exertions  of  benevolent  individuals, 
among  whom  the  Abate  Lambruschini  stands  foremost. 
Upon  the  whole,  although  there  are  still  many  illiterate 
persons  in  the  country,  a  general  refinement  of  manners 
and  address,  and  a  quickness  of  nerception  and  justness 
of  reasoning,  are  prevalent,  to  whicti  the  kind  and  friendly 
intercourse  which  exists  between  landlords  and  tenants 
greatly  contributes,  as  well  as  the  universally  established 
use  of  the  same  oral  and  written  language  which  is  spoken 
with  nearly  equal  purity  by  all  classes  of  persons. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  province  of  Florence  is 
divided  into  28  districts  called  cancellerie,  which  contain 
altogether  90  communes,  having  each  a  gonfaloniere  and  a 
communal  council.     The  districts  have  each  a  political 
governor,  called  cancelliere,  and  they  are  named  from  their 
chief  towns  as  follows :—  1.  Bagno  in  the  valley  of  the  Savio, 
near  the  borders  of  Papal  Romagna,  contains  two  com- 
munes and  7515  inhabitants;   2.  Galeata  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente  or  Ronco,  two  communes  and  4533  inhabit- 
ants ;  3.  Rocca  S.  Casciano  in  the  valley  of  the  Rabbi  and 
Montone,  five  eommunes  and  1 1.528  inhabitants  ;   4.  Terra 
del  Sole  in  the  valley  of  the  Montone,  one  commune  and 
3309  inhabitants ;  5.  Modigliana  in  the  valley  of  the  Mar- 
zena  near  the  borders  of  Faenza,  one  commune  and  4810 
inhabitants;   6.  Marradi  in  the  valley  of  the  Lamone,  two 
communes  and  1050  inhabitants ;   7.  Firensuola  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santerno,  one  commune  and  8316  inhabitants; 
the  old  road  from  Florence  to  Bologna  passed  through  it. 
All  the  above  districts  are  north  or  the  Apennine  cnain. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  are:   8.  Scarperia  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sieve  or  Mugello,  containing  five 
communes  and  22,870  inhabitants;  9.  Borgo  San  Lorenzo 
in  the  Middle  Sieve,  with  four  communes  and  26,344  inha- 
bitants;   10.  Pontassieve  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sieve 
with  the  Arno,  three  communes  and  18,575  inhabitants; 
11.  Figline  in  the  Valdarno  above  Florence,  three  com* 
munes  and  33,239  inhabitants;    12.  Florbncb  one  com- 
mune with   95,927  inhabitants;    13.  Fiesole  eigut  com- 
munes and  52,282  inhabitants.    The  town  of  Fiesole  is 
much  decayed,  and  hardly  contains  3000  inhabitants.    It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches.      14.  Galluzzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
south  of  Florence  contains  six  communes  and  52,177  in- 
habitants ;    1 5.  San  Casciano  in  the  Val  di  Greve,  three 
communes  and  25,900  inhabitants:  16.  Castel  Fiorentino  in 
the  Val  d'Elsa,  three  communes  and  20,1 14  inhabitants;  1 7. 
Empoli  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Arno,  five  communes  and 
29,664  inhabitants.  Empoli  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  on 
Ibe  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  in  a  very  fertile  country  ;  it  has 
sevei*al  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  glass,  and  5500  in- 
nabitants.     18.  San  Miniato,  below  Empoli,  one  commune 
and  13,960  inhabitants;  19.  Castel  Franco  di  Sotto,  four 
communes  and  11,235  inhabitants;   20.  Volterra,  between 
the  Era  and  the  Cecina,  two  communes  and  43,009  inhabit- 
ants [Volterra];    21.  Fucecchio  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lower  Arno,  with  two  communes  and  16,390  inhabit- 
ants ;  22.  Pescia  in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  four  communes  and 
18,173  inliabitants ;  23.  Monte  Catini  in  the  same  valley, 
two  communes  and  10,549  inhabitants;  24.  Buggiano  also 
in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  two  communes  and  11,904  inhabit- 
ants ;  25.  San  Marcello  in  the  valley  of  the  lima,  among 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  Luoca,  contains  three  com- 
munes and  10,140  inhabitants;  26.  Pistoja  has  five  com- 
munes and  43,433  inhabitants;  27.  Potesterie  di  Pistoja, 
which  include  seven  communes  formerly  subiect  to  that 
town,  and  36,326  inhabitants  [Pistoja]  ;  28.  Prato  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  has  two  communes  and  38,885  in- 
habitants.   The  town  of  Prato^  12  miles  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,   a   college,   besides  a  seminary  for 
ecclesiastical  students,  a  public  library,  a  printing-press,  an 
hosoital,  a  monte  di  pieta,  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollens,  and  about  10»000  inhabitants.    The  road  from 
Florence  to  Prato  crosses  a  fine  level  country,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  thick  set  with  gardens  and  villas. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  government,  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  other  statistics  of  this  country  are  given 
under  the  head  Tuscany.  The  oUmate  of  the  province  of 
Florence  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  much 
colder  than  in  the  pUuns  of  Pisa  near  the  sea :  the  highlands 
ofthe  Apennines  are  bleak  and  barren;  the  lowjands  are 


Sleasant  and  fertile,  but  in  many  parts  are  attb)e  t  to  inun 
at  ions  of  the  Arno  audits  aflSuents. 

FLORENCE,  nRE'NZE,  or  nORE'NZA,  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  an  archbishop's  t-w. 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  which  river  di%icii.»  x 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  or  orijB;inal  city  bein^  on 
the  right  or  northern  bank.  Its  shape  is  a  pentagon  about 
six  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  enclosed  by  walla  and  has  eight 

Sites,  six  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leading  to  Arexz\ 
iena,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  and  to  the  Vallombroaa  and 
the  Casentino.    On  the  north  and  north-west  a  fine  plain  a 
few  miles  in  breadth  is  interposed  between  the  town  and  t  he 
Apennines,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  300O  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  the  upper  jridge  of  which  has  a  nake«i 
and  barren  appearance.  To  the  north-east  the  hill  of  Fiesole, 
covered  with  gardens  and  country-houses,  almost  touches  the 
city  walls.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the  Aru>i 
runs  up  the  decUvity  of  a  rather  steep  hill, 'which  is  partiy 
enclosed  within  the  walls;  the  garaens  of  Boboli  and  liio 
fort  of  Belvedere  crown  the  higher  grounds  within  the  en- 
closure.   Four  bridges  over  the  Arno  connect  the  two  parts 
of  the  city ;  the  handsomest  of  the  four  is  the  Ponte  8ant.i 
Trinita  which  is  adorned  with  marble  statues,  and  the 
mirldle  arch  of  which  is  90  feet  in  span.    In  the  central  vr 
most  antient  part  of  Florence  (for  the  town  has  bt^ii 
repeatedly  enlarged,  the  actual  line  of  walls  dating  fvom 
the  14th  century,)  which  lies  chietly  between  the  cathedral, 
the  old  market,  the  town  palace,  and  the  river,  the  stret.*ts 
are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houses 
have  a  mean  or  dilapidated  appearance,  though  here  nii«i 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  stone  pahLc«*i 
which   look  like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  intended   as 
such  during  the  civil  contentions  of  the  commonwealili. 
But  the  streets  which  lead  from  this  ccntnd  part  to  tl.c 
present  gates  and  which  from  their  more  recent  date  aro 
still  called  Borghi,  or  suburbs,  are  laid  out  on  a  reguLu 
plan:  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomely  bi.ii:. 
the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens,  especially  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  walls.    The  most  remark.-iL>  * 
structures  in  Florence  are, — 1.  The  Duomo  or  Cathedra!, 
which  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  ArtKiio 
di  Lapo,  was   continued  by  Giotto  and  ether  sucre^^i^e 
architects,  until  Brunelleschi  completed  it  in  the  15th  oen 
tury  by  raising  the  noble  cupola  which  excited  the  atl 
miration  of  Michel  Angelo.    This  magnificent  buildtii);  n 
surrounded  by  an  open  place ;   on  one  side  of  it  rises  a  d*:- 
tached  square  tower  or  belfry  250  feet  high,  and  before  it 
the  baptistery  of  St.  John,  an  octagon  chapel  rich  with  sculp- 
tures and  mosaics.    The  whole  group  of  buildings  is  o^m^I 
in  marble  partv-coloured  black  and  white.     A  full  accou .  i 
of  the  cathedral  and  baptistery  is  given  by  8grilli,  Df^rr.- 
zione  delV  insigne  Fabbrica  di  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  Metrj 
politana  Fiorentina,   2nd  edition,  1766 ;    and   there   arc 
splendid  engravings  of  it  in  the  work  recently  published  n 
parts  at  Milan,  QiWxiX^  Chieie  prindpali  dC Buropa,     *i.  II 
Palazso  Vecchio,  or  town-house,  which  was  the  seat  of  ti  • 
government  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  square  mii&»nt.« 
looking  structure  surmounted  by  a  tower  260  feet  hi:;!i. 
from  which  the  great  bell  used  to  toll  to  assemble  thd 
citizens  or  call  them  to  arms.     The  square  in  front  n 
adorned  with  a  noble  fountain  and  with  marble  and  bronro 
statues.    A  description  of  this  palace  is  given  by  Raatnlli. 
Illusirazione   Sioiica  del  Palazzo  delUi  Signoria  d*'*i** 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  1792.    3.  Between  the  Palar;  • 
Vecchio  and  the  Arno  is  the  handsome  building,  called  C^i 
Ufiicii,  with  arcailes  forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong  cov.r! 
400  feet  in  length,  raised  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cusrno  1. 
the   first    story  is   occupied   by  the    archives,   the    rrvu 
sury,  other  public  offices,  and   the  Magliabecchi  Ubr.«n. 
which  contains  150,000  printe<l  volumes  and  12.000  Msn. 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated  gallcria^  or  izim- 
seum,  formed  by  the  Medici,  which  is  one  of  the  xtvV  ^t 
existing  collections  in  sculptures,  medals,  cameos,  broorov 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art    Full  descriptions  uf  i 
with  plates  have  been  repeatedly  published.    4.  Tiie  Chun : 
of  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Brunelleschi,  the  numerous  al  tar«  , 
which  are  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Florentine  inast<*;H 
In  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  modest  tomb  of  the  elJur 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  Patrtse;  in  the  old  sacristy  is  that  ..f 
his  father,  Giovanni,  the  princely  merchant,  the  head  of  h.> 
family  and  the  founder  of  this  church ;  and  in  the  ru «« 
sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monuments  of  Giuliano  de*  Me 
dici  and  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Michel  Auectu 
Behind  the  choir  of  the  ohitroh  ia  the  wpnlohnd  chaod  oi 
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the  grand  doketof  the  house  of  Medici,  rich  In  matble, 
'osper.  agates,  lapis  lamli,  and  other  valuable  stones,  on 
which  account  it  has  received  the  name  of  '  Cappella  delle 
Pietre  dure ;'  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  the  taste  and  work- 
manship of  its  mausolea  to  the  plain  marble  monuments  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  the  neighbouring  sacristy.  Annexed  to 
the  church  is  the  building  begun  by  Michel  Angelo  and 
finished  by  Vasari,  containing  the  valuable  library  of  MSS. 
called  Laurentiana,  collected  in  great  part  by  Cosmo, 
I^rcnso,  and  the  other  members  of  the  first  house  of  Medici, 
but  considerably  increased  since.  Bandini  has  published 
the  catalogue  of  the  6reek»  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS. ;  and 
Biscioni  and  Assemani  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
ones.  6.  The  Church  of  Santa  Croce  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Machiavelli,  Michel  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Alfieri.  6.  The  palace  Pitti,  the  residence  of 
the  grand  duke,  begun  by  Brunelleschi  and  finished  by  the 
Grand  Duke  CoBmo  I.,  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings 
and  a  library  of  70,000  printed  volumes  and  15U0  MSS. 
chiefly  Italian,  among  others  the  correspondence  of  Ma- 
chiavelli  and  that  of  Galileo.  The  adjoining  gardens  of  Bo- 
boll  are  extensive,  and  afford  a  pleasant  promenade  to  the 
public,  but  they  are  laid  out  and  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
old  formal  style ;  the  fountains  are  remarkably  fine. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
ill  Florence,  there  are  numerous  other  structures  which 
would  be  considered  as  an  ornament  to  any  city ;  such  as 
the  palace  Riccardi,  with  its  valuable  library,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community;  the  palace  Strozzi,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  old  massive  and  stem 
I'lorentine  architecture ;  the  modern  palaces  Corsini,  Bor- 
ghese,  and  many  others;  the  churches  of  San  Marco, 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  TAnnunziata,  Ognissanti,  &c. ;  the 
two  principal  theatres ;  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  the 
hospitals ;  and  the  public  walks  outside  the  gates,  all  of 
which  have  been  described  in  separate  publications.  For 
a  general  description  of  the  remarkable  oojects  in  Florence, 
see  Guida  delta  Cittd  di  Firenze,  182^;  and  Scelta  di  24 
Veduie  delle  principali  Contrade^  Piazze,  Chieee  e  PaUu  zi 
di  Firenze^  disegnate  da  Zoochi,  in  fol. 

Florence  contains  many  charitable  and  other  useful 
institutions.  There  are  nine  elementary  schools  for  boys, 
besides  the  schools  kept  by  several  religious  congregations ; 
four  schools  for  girls ;  the  Institute  della  SS.  Annunziaut, 
which  800  girls  are  boarded  and  instructed,  and  provided 
for  when  they  leave  the  house;  besides  asylums  ibr  the 
orphan,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  unfortu- 
nate persons ;  and  '  confratemite,'  or  associations  of  chari- 
table persons,  for  attending  the  infirm  and  burying  the  poor 
dead.  The  medical  and  surgical  college  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  is  one  of  tke  best  medical 
scliools  in  Italy.  The  principal  academies  are  that  of  La 
Crusca ;  that  of  the  fine  arts,  which  reckons  several  distin- 
guished contemporary  artists,  such  as  the  painter  Ben- 
venuti,  and  the  engraver  Morghen ;  and  the  Academy  dei 
Georgofili,  which  encourages  agriculture,  and  publishes  a 
quarterly  journal,  called  '  Giomale  Agrario  Toscano.* 

The  state  of  education  among  the  Florentines  is  no- 
ticed imder  the  head  of  Florbncb,  Province  ov;  the 
reader  may  also  consult  on  this  subject  a  very  full  article, 
State  qf  Education  in  Tuecanym  the  year  1830,  in  No.  III. 
of  the  Journal  <^  Education.  The  people  of  Florence  are 
civil,  industrious,  sober,  steady,  economical  even  to  parsi- 
mony, loquacious  and  satirical,  but  docile  and  quietly  dis- 
posed. Among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  class  morals  are 
pretty  much  on  the  same  standard  as  in  most  other  Italian 
cities,  only  there  is  perhaps  greater  outward  decorum  main- 
tained. Fortunes  are  moderate,  and  mostly  derived  from 
landed  property.  Among  the  Tuscan  nobility  are  many 
individuals  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  for  the 
liberality  with  which  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting 
useful  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  schools,  savings* 
banks,  and  works  of  public  utility. 

Florence  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  pleasant  place  of 
residence  in  all  Italy.  Strangers  have  also  the  advantage 
of  the  best  reading-rooms  in  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
are  supplied  with  foreign  journals  and  literary  novelties. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  moderate,  the  country  very  fine, 
and  the  climate  generally  healthy,  though  at  times  fogsy 
in  the  autumn  and  cold  in  the  winter.  The  whole  neigh- 
l>ourhood  of  Florence  is  studded  with  villas,  country-houses, 
and  gardens,  which  made  Ariosto  say,  that  if  they  could 
be  all  collected  within  the  enclosure  of  a  wall  and  joined 
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to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  more  than  equal  to 
two  Homes.  Florence  is  43  miles  east  of  Pisa,  51  south  by 
west  of  Bologna,  and  145  north-north-west  of  Rome. 

History  qf  Florence. — This%town  owes  its  origin  to  a  oo* 
lony  of  Roman  soldiers,  sent  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory 
of  Ferusia,  to  whom  he  allotted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Fsesulsb,  established  about  forty  years  before  by 
Sulla.    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentines 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annal,  i.  79)  as  ha\in^  sent  a  depu* 
tation  to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  intended  diversion  of  the 
course  of  the  Clams  into  the  Arno,  by  which  their  fields 
would  have  been  exposed  to  inundation.    About  a.d.  119 
Hadrian,  who  had  been  prsstor  of  Etrnria  under  Trajan, 
restored,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  Via  Cassia 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia.    Littlb  else  is  known  of  Flo- 
rence under  the  empire,  and  hardly  any  remains  exist  of 
that  period,  except  some  relics  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
few  inscriptions.    Christianity  seems  to  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence  in  the  third  century,  and  several  martyrs 
are  recorded  there  under  Decius.    In  the  year  313  Felix 
bishop  of  Florence  attended  a  council  at  Rome,    About 
405  tlie  town  was  threatened  by  the  G^ths  under  Rada- 
gaisus,  but  was  saved  by  Stilichon,  who  defeated  the  bar- 
barians in  its  neighbourhood.  In  542,  being  again  attacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  it  was  successfully  defended  by 
the  garrison  which  Belisarius  had  left  in  it.    In  553  the 
Florentines  sent  a  deputation  to  Narses  to  propitiate  that 
commander  in  their  favour.    The  Longobards  afterwards 
occupied  Florence,  apparently  without  violence,  and  Tus- 
cany became  one  of  the  duchies  of  their  kingdom.    Upon 
the  whole,  Florence  seems  to  hate  escaped  comparatively 
xmhurt  the  ravages  of  the  northern  invaders,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  situation.    Charlemagne  having  conquered  the 
Longobards,  organized  the  various  pronnces  of  their  king- 
dom:  he  appointed  at  Florence  a  political  chief  called 
duke,  and  afterwards  count,  under  whom  were  various 
officers  called  scabini,  vicarii,  vicedomini,  advocati,  and 
oentenarii,  who  by  the  Capitularies  of  the  year  809,  ch.  xxi., 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  together. 
Thus  a  municipal  government  was  early  given  to  Florence. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  when  Italv  began  to  be  involved 
in  the  long  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  empire, 
Florence  with  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  dying  about  1115 
left  her  inheritance  to  the  Roman  see.    From  that  time  the 
towns  of  Tuscany  began  to  govern  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  and  the  popes  favoured  this  state 
uf  things.    Florence  had  then  a  very  limited  contado,  or 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls  ;  but 
the  industry  and  speculative  spirit  of  its  citizens  wonder- 
fully enriched  them.    They  ban  commercial  establishments 
in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other  parts ;   they  were 
money-changers,  money-lenders,  jewellers,  and  goldsmiths. 
In  1078  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  their  town.     In 
1113,  while  the  Countess  Matilda  was  still  living,  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  took  up  arms  to  repel  a  new  delegate  or 
vicar  sent  by  the  emperor  and  acoompanied  by  a  troop  of 
armed  men  furnished  by  the  neighoouring  feudatories. 
They  met  him  at  Monte  Cascioli,  then  an  estate  of  the 
counts  Cadolingi,  about  six  miles  west  of  Florence :  Ro- 
bert the  imperial  vicar  was  killed  in  the  conliict,  and  his 
men  were  routed.    This  was  the  first  military  exploit  of 
the  Florentine  community,  and  from  that  time  Florence 
was  numbered  among  the  towns  attached  to  the  popes  and 
opposed  to  the  emperors,  or  as  they  were  afterwards  called 
in  the  following  century,  the  Guelph  party,  although  man^ 
of  the  neighbouring  feudatories  were  of  the  opposite  or  impe- 
rial party ;  and  as  several  of  them  at  various  epochs  became 
citizens  of  Florence,  or  became  connected  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  with  Florentine  fomilies,  the  seeds  of  internal 
discord  were  thus  sown  within  its  walls. 

In  1 1 77  the  first  internal  disturbance  is  recorded  as  raised 
by  the  Uberti,  a  powerful  family,  supported  by  their  de- 
pendants and  friends,  against  the  consuls,  or  municipal  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The 
town  became  divided  into  factions,  each  headed  by  some 
turbulent  family :  they  fought  in  the  streets,  from  palace  to 
palace,  and  tower  against  tower:  of  these  towers  there  were 
many  within  the  town  more  than  1 00  braccia  high  (about 
150  feet).    (Malispini,  Crofdoa  Fiorentina^  cap.  80.) 

In  1215  the  whole  town  was  divided  into  two  factions,  in 
consequence  of  a  young  man  of  the  family  of  Buondelmonti, 
who  was  betrothed  to  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  the  Uberti, 
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iMTiog  broken  his  fluth  to  her  and  married  another  of  the 
hmHy  of  PonatL  The  tJberti  and  their  relatives  stabbed 
the  promise-breaker  in  the  street.  The  citizens  took  part, 
some  with  the  Uberti,  and  others  with  the  Buondelmonti 
and  DonatL  As  the  Uberti  were  partisans  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  IJU  the  two  parties  assumed  the  respective  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Quibelines,  and  the  private  feud  was  mixed 
up  with  the  great  quarrel  which  then  divided  all  Italy.  In 
tne  course  of  this  struggle,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other  o£  the  two  parties  prevailed,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
losing  fkction  generallv  left  the  town  to  return  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  however  were 
Guelphs,  and  their  party  predominated  in  the  town  when 
the  emperor  Fredeno  II.  died  in  1250.  Emboldened  by 
this  event,  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  not  content  with  ruling 
over  their  community,  sent  forces  against  Pistoja,  Pisa,  and 
Siena,  which  belonged  to  the  Guibeline  party,  defeated  the 
Pifians,  made  an  incursion  into  the  valley  of  Mugello  against 
the  Ubaldini,  who,  as  weU  as  the  Guidi,  were  grea^  Guibe- 
line feudatories  in  the  Apennines,  and  sent  another  force 
into  the  Valdamo  against  the  Florentine  emigrants  who 
had  gathered  there.  All  this  occurred  in  1252,  which  was 
thenceforth  remembered  by  the  Florentines  as  '  the  year  of 
victories.*  In  1254  they  took  Yolterra.  This  was  to  Flo- 
rence a  period  of  great  success,  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  golden  florins,  of  twenty-four  carats,  and 
of  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  bearing  the  impression  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  Florence,  and  a  lil^,  the  device 
of  the  citv.  This  was  considered  the  finest  coin  m  all  Europe. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  government  was  re- 
fiormed.  Instead  of  the  consuls  of  the  trades,  a  council  of 
twelve  anziani,  or  elders,  was  appointed,  two  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  town«  who  were  civil  magistrates,  and  a  podesta 
was  chosen  from  some  other  town  to  administer  justice, 
Fhose  decisions  were  without  appeal.  Another  stranger 
was  chosen  as  captain  of  the  people,  or  commander  of  the 
militia,  composed  of  the  citizens  formed  into  companies 
under  their  respective  gon&lonieri,  or  standard-bearers. 
These  two  last  officers  were  renewed  every  two  years, 
and  sometimes  yearly.  It  was  at  that  time  a  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  Italian  cities  to  choose  their  podesta  from 
among  strangers,  to  avoid  the  ri^  of  partiality  arising  {torn 
connexion  and  friendship;  but  the  temptation  of  bril^ry  or 
seduction  still  remained. 

Meantime  the  Guibeline  emimmts  had  gathered  at 
Siena,  and  being  supported  by  Manfred,  king  of  Naples, 
they  took  the  field  under  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  an  able 
leader,  who  surprised  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs  of 
Tuscany  at  Monteaparto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  a  few 
miles  from  Siena,  on  the  4th  September,  1260,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Guibelines  entered  Florence  in 
triumph,  the  principal  Guelphs  who  survived  fled  to  Lucca, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  their  houses  were  razed,  and 
a  new  magistracy  was  formed  from  among  the  Guibeline 
party,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Manfred.  At  a 
general  diet  of  the  Guibeline  cities,  held  soon  after  at  Em- 
poli,  it  was  proposed  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  a^d 
distribute  the  inhabitants  among  other  towns,  as  the  bulk 
of  tlie  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to  be  trusted ;  but 
Farinata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he  would 
sooner  join  the  Guelphs  than  see  his  native  town  destroyed : 
this  threat  had  its  eflect,  and  Florence  was  saved.  Dante 
has  justly  praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotic  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  citizen  rose  above  the  passions  of  the 
partisan. 

In  1265  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  at  Benevento, 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Guibclinos.  The  Florentines 
in  the  following  year  drove  away  the  garrison  left  by  Man- 
fred, and  offered  their  allegiance  for  ten  years  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800  French  horse- 
men under  Goi  de  Montfort  as  his  vicar.  A  new  organiz- 
ation of  the  government  took  place,  which  was  divided 
among  several  oouncils.  There  was  a  council  of  twelve 
Buonomini,  who  were  to  give  their  opinion  first  on  every 
new  measure^  law,  or  tax  proposed,  after  which  the  measure, 
if  approved  by  them,  was  laid  before  the  council  of  credenza, 
'^-  •  ^ust,*  a  sort  of  senate  composed  of  the  gonfalonieri  of 
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the  higher  trades  and  other  notables,  who  deliberated  in 
secret,  and  from  them  the  motion  oame  before  the  council 
of  300,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  classes  of  citizens 
presided  over  by  the  podesta,  which  gave  its  final  sanction. 
Th«  floods  of  electing  these  various  counci'lora  is  not  rery 


clearly  ascertained.  There  waa  also  much  conftwion 
tween  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  all  the  ~ 
cities,  and  the  laws  and  customs  were  generally  so  barbarous 
and  absurd,  that  there  was  no  security  for  person  or  pro* 
perty.  (Sismondi's  Italian  JRmMoi;  Hallam*s  Muidit 
Ages ;  also  an  article  in  the  Fbreigu  Quarterly  Revietr, 
xxiv.,  October,  1633,  on  the  Hitiory  qf  Modern  Ita/tart 
Ereeifom.) 

In  1268  the  expedition  of  Conradin  gave  a  momentary 
preponderance  to  the  Guibelines,  but  tney  were  soun  ex- 
pelled again  from  Florence.  In  1273,  by  the  mediation  ^*f 
the  pope,  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
Guibelines  were  recalled,  but  this  harmony  aid  not  last  lont^. 
In  1 280  Cardinal  Latino  Orsini,  legate  of  Pope  Nieholaa  111., 
made  a  new  pneaoe  :  the  more  violent  Guibelines  were  ba- 
nished for  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  them, 
and  the  rest  of  their  party  were  allowed  to  return,  aod  to 
participate  in  theofllces  of  the  state.  But  the  Guelp  «5 
being  stronger,  did  not  keep  their  promises  towards  them. 
From  this  epoch  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  we  have  u 
faithful  guide  among  the  intricacy  of  the  internal  feuds  v( 
Florence  in  the  chronicler  Dino  Ck)mpagni,  from  wbum  u 
brief  account  of  those  transactions  in  which  both  be  him- 
self and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part,  is  given  under  tin; 
head  Dantx.  The  institution  of  the  Priori,  or  supreme  ca^- 
cutive  magistrates,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  highvr 
trades*  one  for  each  district  or  ward  of  the  cilj,  and  reru*  vt  i «! 
every  two  months,  dates  frt>m  this  epoch,  ana  lasted  till  Ui«* 
end  of  the  republic.  All  those  families  who  had  litU-^ 
of  nobility  conferred  upon  them,  whether  Guelphs  or  Gui- 
belines, were  declared  to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  th-.> 
higher  ofiices  of  state.  They  formed  the  class  called  Uti 
Grandi,  and  were  33  families,  mostlv  Guelph,  as  the  Guiiv- 
lines  had  been  previou^y  exiled.  Machiavelli  remarks  t.n 
this  occasion  that '  the  plebeians  of  Rome  aimed  at  khaiii;^' 
in  the  offices  and  honours  of  the  atate  in  £ommon  with  iho 
patricians,  an  aim  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  which  tl.*. , 
succeeded,  while  those  of  Florence  fought  in  ordttr  to  r^J- 
nopolixe  the  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  tha  n(*b'.(N» 
which  made  the  latter  more  desperale,  and  led  to  a  |M*r} ac- 
tual recurrence  of  slaughter,  banuhment*  and  cMiAscatic:..' 
{htorie  Fiorentine,  proetmo,  lib.  iil)  But  MacAiiu\c.ii 
seems  to  have  overlooked  thedifierence  in  thecooalituUMti  v  / 
society  in  the  two  cities :  at  Rome  the  patricians  were  t:«- 
original  inhabitants,  while  at  Florence  the  nobles  were  in-  -e: 
of  tnem  originally  strangers  who  had  asked  for  and  obta^.i.c  1 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  or  citizen  families  who  had  obtain*-  i 
titles  of  nobility  from  the  emperors  or  other  foreign  rulH«. 

Afler  the  feuds  of  the  JBianohi  and  the  Neri,  and  iIk-  b4- 
nishment  of  the  ft^rmer,  Uie  Florentines  besieged  and  t  't, 
Pptojj^  by  famijie  in  the  year  1309.  The  aisge  was  atteu'ii  i 
with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  like  musi  u<i 
the  wars  of  the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  and  mhtr\ 
are  indignantly  related  by  honest  Dino.  In  August,  j  .;i :. 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  at  the  head  of  the>Guibel uu^  •«: 
Pisa,  completely  defeated  the  Florentines,  joined  by  th* 
other  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  at  Monte  Catini»  in  the  Vul  li 
Nievole.  0ut  Uguccione  himself  being  driven  away  Ip'.* 
Pisa  for  his  tyranny  towards  the  citizens,  Flovence  baud  tiu.r 
to  recover  from  its  loss.  Uguccione  was  auoceeded  iu  tiK- 
command  of  the  Guibelines  of  Tuscany  by  Caatniccio  Ca*- 
tracani,  lord  of  Lucca,  who  took  Pistoja,  and  defeated  ihe 
Florentines  in  a  pitched  battle  at  AUopascio^  near  th.> 
marshes  of  Bientina,  in  September,  1325.  Caatniocia  wi 
vanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Florenee,  and  had  the  biahup  nt' 
Arezzo  joined  him  with  his  forces,  he  would  have  taken  ti.i* 
town.  But  the  Florentines  received  timely  assistance  fr«  m 
the  Anjou  king  of  Naples,  while  the  Smperor  Ludovtc  V. 
came  into  Italy  to  support  Gastruocio  and  the  Guibelino*, 
whose  cause  however  met  soon  after  with  an  irrupaia- 
ble  loss  by  the  death  of  Gastruccio  in  &^tember,  13:s. 
[Castruccio  CiiBTBACXKi.1  Charlos  duke  of  Colabna,  o  : 
whom  the  Florentines  in  tneir  distreas  bad  oonl^rtU  tl.<' 
signoria,  or  lordship,  of  their  city,  and  who  had  already  i:i%%:\ 
proofii  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  died  about  tha  same  uitm*. 
Death,  Iffachiavelli  observes,  was  the  beat  aUjr  of  the  F^*- 
rentines  in  their  most  lugent  distreases.  While  they  vor^ 
threatened  by  Gastrueeio,  one  of  their  principal  merchant 
houses  failed  fur  the  sum  of  400,000  golden  flodna,  whicii 
added  greatly  to  their  distress.  In  1333  a  great  flood  1 
the  Arno  carried  away  three  bridges,  part  of  Um  walk  U  i 
most  of  the  streets  of  Florence  under  water,  and  causn! 
heavy  damage.  Some  years  afterwards  two  mon  oommem-i 
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but  in  1812  the  BugU  inhabitanta  succeeded  in  expelling 
all  Europeans,  and  have  since  reftiaed  to  hold  any  inter- 
course with  them.  The  coast  is  mostlv  colonized  by  Bugis 
and  Malays,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  aborigines, 
about  vvhom  and  about  their  customs  and  institutions 
little  or  nothmg  is  known.  They  more  resemble  in  their 
persona  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  than  any  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

FLORIAN.  JEAN  PIERRE  CLARIS  DE,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  in  the  Chdteau-Florian,  in  the  Cevenues,  in 
175  J.  His  education  was  superintended  by  his  grandfather ; 
but,  on  bis  dying  deeply  in  debt,  Florian  was  obliged  to 
look  around  him  for  some  means  of  support.  The  Marquis 
de  Florian,  his  uncle,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire's, 
took  young  Florian  to  Ferney,  where  the  philosopher  spoke 
encouragingly  of  his  talents.  He  became  in  1768  page  of 
the  Due  do  PenthiSvre,  and  finding  that  he  had  a  passion 
for  the  army,  that  nobleman  gave  him  a  company  of  the 
dragoons  do  Ponlhievrc.  He  shortly  afterwards  retired 
fiom  active  service,  and  accepted  the  place  of  gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  duke,  who  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Having 
now  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  he  pro- 
duced in  1783  the  romance  of  *  Galatea,'  in  imitation  of 
the  novels  of  Cervantes.  His  mother  being  a  Castilian,  be 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language.  *  Galat^' 
was  followed  by  the  well-known  *  Numa  Pompilius,'  pub- 
lished in  1786.  The  pastoral  romance  of  *  Estelle,' which 
was  produced  two  years  afterwards,  and  was  reckoned  by 
critics  his  best  production,  caused  but  small  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  also  brought  out  a  collection  of  fables  and  a 
number  of  little  comedies,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Arle- 
chino  for  their  hero,  which  were  very  successful.  In  1791 
be  published  his  romance  *  Gonzalve  de  Cordoue,'  which 
was  preceded  by  an  historical  notice  of  the  Moors,  which 
has  been  greatly  esteemed.  In  1793  he  was  banished 
from  Paris  by  the  decree  published  against  the  nobility, 
and  retired  to  Sceaux,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
him  with  cordiality,  as  he  had  always  been,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Due  de  Penthid\Te,  their  benefactor.  He 
was  afterwards  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  prison  called 
Port  Libre,  but  he  was  soon  liberated.  His  health  was 
«o  affected  by  anxiety,  that  he  died  in  1794,  having,  dur- 
ing his  incarceration,  written  the  romance  of  *  Guillaume 
Tell.' 

Florian  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  who  did  little  else 
than  imitate,  in  an  inferior  manner,  the  authors  who  had 
preceded  him.  *  Galat^e  *  is  an  imitation  of  Cervantes ; 
*  Numa'  of  Fenelon's '  Telemaque ;'  and  the  fables,  of  those 
of  La  Fontaine.  His  fables,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  La 
Harpe,  contain  some  very  neat  and  accurate  descriptions ; 
indeed,  as  a  fabulist.  La  Fontaine  is  alone  his  superior. 
'  Numa'  retains  its  place  as  a  school-book.  The  translation 
of  *  Don  Quixote,'  wnich  is  a  posthumous  work,  is  censured 
ibr  its  want  of  humour.  An  honom'able  trait  of  Florian 
deserves  to  be  recorded — be  devoted  much  of  the  profits  of 
his  works  to  paying  the  debts  of  his  family. 

FLO'RIDA  was  the  name  given  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Lion 
to  the  continent  of  North  America,  from  liaving  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday  (called,  in  Spanish,  Pasqua  Florida)  in 
1512.  During  a  great  part  of  the  sixteentn  century  the 
southern  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  con- 
tinued to  bear  this  name,  which  was  gradually  restrirted 
to  that  portion  of  this  coast  now  called  Florida.  This 
country  at  present  forms  a  territory  of  the 'United  States, 
and  comprehends  a  peninsula,  lying  between  25°  and  30° 
45'  N.  lat.  and  80"  and  83°  W.  long.,  besides  a  tract  of 
land  extending  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  29°  40'  and  3l°N.  lat.  and  83°  and  87°  20' 
W.  long.  The  peninsula  and  adjacent  country  are  called 
East  Florida,  and  the  remainder  West  Florida ;  the  river 
Appalachicola  being  considered  as  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Sable,  its 
most  southern  point,  to  the  mouth  of  St  Mary's  River, 
which  divides  Florida  from  Georgia,  is  380  miles.  Its  width 
between  Vacasansa  Bay  and  St  Augustine  is  about  90  miles, 
and  the  breadth  is  about  the  same  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  central  part  between  Amasura  River  and 
Cape  Romano  is  120  miles  wide.  The  tract  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  nearly  300  miles  long  from  east  to  west :  its 
width  varies  between  30  and  70  miles.  The  whole  terri- 
tory is  calculated  to  be  about  55,000  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  that  of  England. 

Opposite  the  southern  e:itromity  of  the  peninsula  there 


is  a  series  of  keys  (as  they  are  called,  a  corruption  of  eayof) 
and  islands,  mostly  covered  with  wood.  They  begin  on  the 
west  with  the  Tortugas,  and  continue  for  some  distance 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  n^trtfi. 
and  terminate  at  Cape  Florida.  These  islands,  which  are 
called  the  Florida  Keys,  are  Girted  towards  the  south  and 
east  by  narrow  reefe,  called  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  both  the 
Florida  Keys  and  the  Florida  Reefs  mav  be  considered  as 
constituting  in  this  place  tile  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  beginning  of  which  may  be  fixed  between  the  Tortuirat 
and  the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the  Uavanna.  The  Gulf 
Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  between  Cai'o 
Florida  ana  the  Bernini  Islands  sometimes  runs  five  inilei 
per  hour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  aluni; 
the  eastern  shores  of  Florida  up  to  the  mouth  of  St.'Mar>\ 
River.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  flat,  and  skirted  by  low 
narrow  islands  of  sand,  which  lie  parallel  to  the  main  IaLd« 
and  are  separated  from  it  by  narrow  and  shallow  lagun^  ^. 
which  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  vessels  of  small  burden. 
This  coast  has  no  harbours,  except  at  the  northern  «.\- 
tremity,  where  that  Of  St  Augustine  has  10  feet,  St  Join 
15  feet,  and  St  Mary*8  20  feet  water  at  hieh  tides.  Tl  o 
western  K»>ast  of  the  peninsula  and  that  of  West  Florida  are 
also  enclosed  by  elongated  narrow  sandy  islands,  thoui:li 
they  do  not  form  such  a  continuous  barrier  as  along  tl 


eastern  coast,  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  being  frve  tntux 
them.  But  this  coast  also  has  few  harbours.  Chariot  (e 
Harbour  (between  26^  and  27°  N.  lat)  has  no  great  de\  th 
of  water.  Tampa  Bay  is  spacious,  and,  it  is  said,  adm.r^ 
vessels  of  considerable  buruen;  but  the  best  harbour  w 
Pensacola,  which  has  21  feet  water  on  the  bar,  and  front 
23  to  36  feet  in  the  interior,  which  is  spacious  and  c<>n* 
venient.  It  admits  vessels  drawing  20  feet,  and  is  tlu* 
deepest  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  southern  districts  of  the  ])eninsula,  as  far  north  a^ 
29°  N.  lat.,  are  low  and  flat,  being  mostly  covered  w  i\  U 
swamps,  and  containing  only  moderate  tracts  of  dry  \ii\A 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  ground.  It  is  in  great  part 
devoid  of  timber,  and  has  only  brackish  water.  The  part 
north  of  29°  N.  lat.  has  a  more  uneven  surface,  but  tlu* 
higher  grounds  in  the  interior  rarely  rise  to  the  elevation  c  f 
hills.  This  division  contains  better  water,  and  is  bt.'ticT 
drained ;  the  swamps  are  not  numerous,  and  are  only  of  tu<»- 
derate  extent  It  is  besides  better  wooded,  and  its  «.•<!. 
though  generally  sandy,  is  more  fertile ;  yet  in  all  Flori'U 
the  proportion  of  good  soil  to  bad  is  very  small,  and  culu- 
vation  is  confined  to  a  few  spots  of  moderate  extent.  In 
the  northern  part  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rook,  a:^i 
some  of  the  rivers  run  in  different  places  for  some  distaiu  v 
under  ground. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  very  mild,  and  in  the  southern 
districts  hot  South  of  28''  N.  lat.  snow  is  unknown,  an<I 
frost,  though  occasional,  is  rare.  The  temperature  of  th  » 
tract  approaches  that  of  the  West  Indies.  In  summer  tla> 
thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84°  and  88^,  and  ta 
July  and  August  even  to  94°.  The  east  side  of  the  penit.- 
sula  is  warmer  than  the  west,  which  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  high  temperatiu*e  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Ai 
the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn,  rain  falls  abundant  ly 
every  day  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock  for  several  vreeki. 
At  this  period  strong  gales  are  frequent. 

The  peninsula  is  (Trained  by  several  small  rivers,  and  by 
the  St  John  River,  whose  main  branch,  the  Ock1awalu\ 
rises  nearly  midway  between  both  seas,  and  runs  north  for 
about  80  miles,  when  it  turns  east,  and  joins  the  othit 
branch,  or  proper  St.  John.  Both  rivers  in  their  upfvr 
course  form  several  shallow  lakes,  and,  after  their  unv>n« 
the  channel  of  the  river  is  more  like  an  inlet  of  the  st^a 
than  that  of  a  river,  being  very  wide  and  nearly  wiihou: 
current  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeds 80  miles,  and  is  directed  to  the  north.  It  is  on  a;i 
average  15  feet  deep,  and  maybe  navigated  some  diatanro 
above  the  nlace  where  both  branches  unite. 

The  St.  Mary's  River,  which,  for  the  greatest  part  of  it5 
course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Florida  and 
Georgia,  rises  in  the  latter  state  near  ST  N.  lat,  and  flow- 
ing first  southward  about  40  miles,  then  turns  with  a  bvld 
sweep  northward,  in  which  direction  it  continues  about  {(i 
miles.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  cast:  wh<  re 
it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  it  forms  St  Mary*s  Harbour, 
the  deepest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Clic^a- 
peake  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  whole  course  of  this 
river  is  about  110  miles. 
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pans  are  made.  Many  of  tlie  tinkers.  hawker9»  and  other 
industrious  itinerants  who  traverse  France,  come  from  the 
district  round  St.  Flour.  There  are  nine  yearly  fairs,  at 
two  of  which  a  numher  of  mules  are  sold.  The  town  has  a 
seminary  for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society,  a  small  puhlio  lihrary,  and  a  philosophical 
apparatus.  The  assize  court  of  the  department  is  held  here ; 
and  there  are  one  or  two  suhordinate  courts  of  justice. 

Tlie  diocese  of  St.  Flour  was  established  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  comprehended  Haute 
(or  Upper)  Auvergne ;  it  now  comprehends  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  bishop  is  and  always  has  been  a  sufiragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  arrondissement  com- 
prehends 6  cantons  and  82  communes,  and  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  64,943. 

FIX)WER,  that  part  of  a  plant  m  which  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  placed.  It  usually  consists  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  stamens,  and  a  pistil ;  but  sometimes  of  only  one  of 
the  two  latter  parts ;  as  in  the  willow  and  other  plants  with 
naked  unisexual  flowers.  In  the  absence  of  the  stamens 
and  pistil  no  ooUection  of  leaves,  whether  coloured  or  not, 
constitutes  a  flower.  'What  are  termed  compound,  or  more 
properly  composite,  flowers,  are  collections  of  flowers  in  a 
close  head,  as  in  the  dahlia,  and  are  consequently  a  pecuUar 
form  of  inflorescence.    [Inflorbscbncb.] 

FLOWERS.  Lord  Bacon  (Essay  46)  calls  a  garden  '  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.'  Admitting  and  valuing  fully 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  also  a 
pleasure  which  is  easily  procured,  and  which  lasts  through- 
out a  very  large  portion  of  the  year.  In  saying  that  a  garden 
is  easily  procured,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  garden 
in  which  the  objects  desired  by  the  cultivator  are  show, 
gaiety,  and  neatness.  Where  rarity  and  refinement  are 
wished  for,  the  case  is  wholly  altered ;  the  first  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  small  cost,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense 
of  the  second.  It  is  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  dis- 
playing flowers  in  a  garden  of  the  less  refined  sort  that  we 
shall  now  chiefly  treat,  and  we  do  so  because  of  the  great 
increase  of  these  gardens  that  is  visible:  the  smallest  villa 
and  parsonage,  or  the  larger  farm-house,  are  now  rarely 
without  their  beds  of  flowers ;  and  a  few  hints  may  be  useful 
to  their  proprietors.  It  is  obviously  desirable,  where  the 
varieties  of  flowers  cultivated  are  few  in  number,  that  they 
should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  following  qualities :  the 
size,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  smell  of  their  blossoms,  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  and  more  especially  the  length  of 
time  which  they  continue  to  blow.  This  last  point  is  very 
material,  because,  if  it  is  disregarded,  a  large  stock  of  plants 
will  be  requisite  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and  the  labour  of 
planting  and  replanting,  moving  and  removing,  will  mul- 
tiply trouble  and  expense.  As  a  very  large  majority  of  an- 
nuals are  deficient  in  this  quality,  it  must  be  to  biennials 
and  perennials  that  the  gardener  must  chiefly  trust.  Many 
of  these  plants  not  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  an  English  winter,  sonje  shelter  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  during  that  season.  Room  for  a  con- 
siderable number  may  commonly  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  owner  of  the  garden :  they  can  be  placed  in  windows 
and  in  passages,  where  they  will  remain  m  health,  if  in  cold 
weather  the  house  is  continually  inhabited.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  shrubby  plants  may  be  well,  though  not  so  well 
preserved,  by  taking  them  up  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
cutting  back  the  branches,  and  stowing  the  roots  in  a  dry 
cellar,  whence  they  must  be  taken  early  in  the  spring,  and 
potted  and  watered  in  a  shed-room  or  very  sheltered  place 
to  forward  them  for  the  summer.  The  best  method  of  keep- 
ing them  m  the  winter  (and  in  this  method  with  care  there 
is  no  risk  whatsoever  of  loss,)  is  in  a  brick  pit  with  two  or 
three  glass  lights,  warmed  by  a  small  stove  and  flue :  the 
cost  of  building  such  a  pit  will  usunlly  bo  about  10/.  Some 
breakage  of  (^lass  must  of  course  be  considered  as  an  annual 
cost.  The  quantity  of  fuel  used  will  be  too  small  to  take  into 
coasideration  ;  a  few  cinders  are  all  that  is  requisite.  Thou- 
sands of  plants  may  be  kept  in  one  such  pit. 

Plants  may  be  multiplied  in  many  ways,  by  budding, 
grafting,  innarching,  by  layers,  pipings,  and  cuttings,  by 
suckers,  the  divLsion  of  roots  and  tubers,  and  by  seed  ;  and 
tliere  are  very  few  species  from  M'hich  by  some  of  these  me- 
thods an  increase  cannot  be  obtained.  So  easy  indeed  is 
the  multiplication  of  plants,  and  so  large  a  number  of  new 
plants  can  with  proper  management  be  raised  from  one 
Ofiginal  stock  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  the  nursery  gar- 
deners find  it  impossible  (excepting  in  rare  instances;  to 


maintain  a  high  price  for  a  new  flower  bevond  two  or  tLr«  o 
years :  the  first  year  the  price  of  a  new  nower  mcy  be  .:/ . 
the  second  it  will  be  about  30^.,  the  third  year  not  ni'^r*. 
than  2«.  6dL  The  method  applicable  to  the  greatest  numl»  r 
of  plants,  and  which  is  successful  with  ordinary  mana^'* 
ment,  is  that  of  cuttings:  from  the  parent  plant  small  ^I.i'? 
or  cuttings  are  taken  where  the  wood  is  not  very  tench  r, 
and  if  practicable  at  a  joint.  The  cuttings  should  be  planw  tl 
about  two  inches  apart,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and  the  y  a 
placed  in  a  moderatelv  warm  not-bed,  shaded  from  the  m.*. 
In  about  a  fortnight  tuey  will  strike  root,  and  begin  to^r*,*. 
They  should  then  be  gradually  hardened,  be  put  as  tp.r  :.< 
practicable,  into  separate  pots,  and  removed  into  the  fliie 
pit,  where  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  them  in  the  da)  -tin.- 
to  prevent  their  damping  off^  and  a  fire  be  lit  before  fr  *^ 
nights:  the  additional  security  of  mats  thrown  o%er  t: ' 
frames  must  be  used  when  the  weather  is  unusually  ac-M*  i  •. . 
The  time  of  removing  the  plants  firom  their  winter  quarwr- 
must  depend  upon  their  nature  and  the  climate  in  w  hrii 
they  are  to  grow.  The  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  in  J  vi.*c 
is  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  tenderest  wiU  bear  a 
thorough  exposure;  for  one  or  two  previous  weeks*  tlu.y 
should  be  hardened  by  gradual  exposure  to  the  wind  .i;.  i 
cold  nights,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  with  niau  .:' 
either  should  be  in  excess.  The  cultivation  of  dahlia^  .- 
commenced  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  February,  u  h*  . 
the  roots  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  autumn  alio u in 
,be  put  into  a  hot-bed,  kept,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  a 
uniform  heat  of  62^  to  65° ;  a  little  of  t^e  earth  in  the  bcl 
should  be  spread  over  them,  and  water  liberally  given  thtuj 
once  a  day.  The  roots  will  then  push  out  suckers  i*uc 
from  each  ^e :  these  should  be  separated  from  the  bulb :  a 
few  fibres  of  the  old  root  being  torn  off  with  them,  and  Wii^j 
treated  after  the  manner  of  cuttings,  will  strike  and  {>: 
ready  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  fault  with  u^r- 
.  deners  generally  that  their  dahlias  flower  too  late.  The  (ir< 
flowers  are  seldom  perfect,  anditoAen  hampens  that  ih  * 
]  lants  have  not  long  reached  their  prime  before  tl.c>  a.i. 
either  pinched  by  cold  nights  or  perhaps  altogether  ii«  - 
stroyed  by  frost.  It  is  therefore  desirable  tliat  the  plati^ 
should  never  be  checked  in  the  early  stages  by  want  of  Ik  a: 
or  otherwise.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants  may  be  c.i-w. 
multipUed  by  dividing  the  roots  either  in  the  autumn  i^r  i.. 
spring.  Annuals  are  principally  raised  from  seed  suvvii  •:. 
April  and  May,  either  upon  a  hot-bed,  from  which  titt  . 
must  be  transplanted,  or  in  the  situation  in  which  the)  a- 
to  grow.  Sweet-peas  and  mignonette,  nemophylla  in^^i.  -. 
poi)pies,  &c.,  are  very  shy  of  being  transplanted  unle:»N  i\  .  . 
pots.  Mallows,  choriopsis,  China  and  German  a»:*  r% 
French  and  African  marigolds,  eutoca  viscida,  nolana  i>m-- 
trata,  &c.,  will  be  better  raised  on  a  hot-bed.  New  anni.  t  > 
are  contmually  produced :  we  do  not  however  consider  tLi  .^ 
generally  as  a  desirable  class  of  flowers. 

There  are  two  methods  of  arranging  flowers  with  a  \ . 
to  their  display — 1st,  putting  each  species  in  a  &vi*ir  - 
bed ;  2nd,  mixing  two  or  more  aeecies  in  one  bed.     K  ■ 
has  its  merits,  and  in  every  garaen  both  should  bo  pra 
tised.    When  flower-beds  situated  close  to  each  other  .i 
to  be  filled  with  one  species  only,  it  will  be  requis.te    t 
consider  the  height  and  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  plan. >  . 
that  both  symmetry  and  harmony  may  be  preserved.     \  •  i 
low  flowers,  especially  among  those  that  grow  from  -.v 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height  are  more  numerous  ih  v. 
flowers  of  any  one  other  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken  :    . 
to  plant  them  in  undue  proportion.    When  several  s]<\o.t  < 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  bed,  the  largest  bed  mu^l  t  •. 
chosen,  the  tallest  species  be  placed  in  the  middle,  a:. . 
various  colours  mixed  together;  sufiSoient  i|»ce  &li  lu  . 
be  left  for  each  plant  to  grow  freely  without  inteiiu...^ 
with  or  confiising  its  branches  with  those  that  are  nv\(  i  • 
it.     Flowers  for  the  most  part  hke  a  rich,  light,  new  ^  •  . 
The  spot  chosen  for  a  flower-g«rden  should  be  dry«  opon  t  • 
the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  wind  and  cold* 

Beckman  {Hisi,  Inventions)  says  that  it  may  be  aat^ru  . 
with  great  probability,  '  that  the  modem  taste  for  flov^t :-. 
came  firom  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  waa  ii.i 
ported  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  cvi. 
tury.    At  any  rate  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  u< 
productions  of  our  flower-gardens  were  conveyed  to  us  I  y 
that  channeL*    The  first  pubhc  botanic  garden  in  £uj>'{  v 
waa  established  at  Pisa  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1 543.    1 .  * 
example  of  Pisa  was  soon  imitated  at  Padua,  Bi4oji>;:. 
Florence,  Rome,  and  other  cities  and   universitio  vi 
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Italy  and  Gerxnany.  The  Dvick  at  this  time  began  to 
excban{^  the  bulbs  fbr  which  their  gardens  were  celebrated 
for  the  orange-trees  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn;  Spanish 
flowers  also  round  their  way  into  Italy,  and  among  them 
the  double  night-smelling  jasmine,  which  waa  so  highly 
prized  by  the  governor  of  Pisa  that  he  placed  a  centinel  to 
keep  gnard  over  the  nlant. 

Ttie  taste  for  garaens  among  the  French  was  likewise 
derived  from  the  Italians.    Thus  fiir  the  taste  for  flower- 
gardening  had  not  passed  the  limits  of  favourable  climates, 
but  it  continued  to  spread  into  colder  countries.    Germany 
and  England  followed  the  example  of  their  neighbours. 
James  I.  of  Scotland  wrote  of  a  garden  at  Windsor  Castle, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  gardens  at  that  time  were  certainly  Very  rare, 
and  seem  to  have  been  rather  formal  shrubberies  with  clipped 
yew  and  other  hedges,  arbours,  and  avenues,  than  gardens 
containing  herbaceous  and  other  flowering  plants.     The 
gardens  at  Nonsuch  and  Hampton  Court  were  planted  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  rei^ ;  at  Hatfield,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.    Evelyn  mentions  in  his  Diary  the  most  celebrated 
gardens  of  nis  day :  firom  his  account  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  flowers  were  then  generally  cultivated,  and  that 
gardens  had  become  a  luxury  on  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended.    The  prices  which  have  been  given 
for  flowers  at  certain  periods  ibrm  a  very  curious  portion  of 
their  history.    The  most  curious  instance  of  a  mania  (it  can 
be  called  no  less)  for  different  species  is  civen  by  Beckman. 
{Hist  Invert.,  ytA A.)    In  the  middle  or  the  seventeenth 
century  tulip  roots  of  particular  kinds  were  greatly  sought 
after,  and  as  their  value  conse<juently  greatly  increased, 
they  became  matter  of  speculation;  roots  were  sold  by 
a  weight  less  than  a  grain ;  as  much  as  three,  four,  and  five 
thousand  florins  were  given  for  pome  species ;  and  when  once 
it  happened  that  there  were  only  two  roots  of  a  kind  called 
Semper  Augustus  to  be  had,  the  one  at  4jz^8terdam,  the 
other  at  Haarlem,  4600  florins  (about  402/.  10«.)^  together 
with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  comolete  harness, 
were  given  for  one  root.    Twelve  acres  of  lana  were  oflfered 
for  a  single  root,  and  those  who  had  not  ready  money  pro- 
raised  their  movable  and  immovable  goods,  lands,  cattle, 
and  elothes.  Tlie  purchaser  perhaps  did  not  even  receive  the 
root  he  had  bought ;  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  cul- 
tivating it,  and  the  transactions  were  purely  speculative. 
This  extraordinary  system  of  gambling  can  only  be  accounted 
ix>r  by  the  want  of  employment  fbr  capital.    At  the  present 
timed 837), thoudi  gardens  are  maintained  at  a  great  cost^ 
we  do  not  hear  ofvery  large  sums  being  given  for  individual 
specimens  of  whatever  species;  60/.  or  70/.  is  considered  a 
great  price  for  any  plant,  and  is  very  rarely  given.    The 
princinal  nursery  gardeners,  and  we  believe  one  noble- 
man aistin^uished  fbr  his  love  of  flowers,  employ  botanical 
agents  in  distant  countries ;  and  the  varieties  of  flowers 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  been  extremely  nu- 
merous.   {LovL^on^g  Cyclop,  o/ Gardening.) 

FLUCERINS,  the  name  given  to  the  native  deuto- 
fluate  of  cerium  which  occurs  at  Finbo  and  Broddbo, 
near  Falun,  in  Sweden.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallized. The  crystals  are  either  six-sided  plates  or  prisms; 
they  have  a  yellower  reddish  colour;  fracture  uneven; 
dull ;  translucent,  in  very  thin  fVagments :  when  heated  by 
the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  it  becomes  slightly  brown,  but 
d(>es  not  fuse ;  in  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  colourless, 
and  in  the  oxidating  flame,  with  borax  and  a  phosphate,  it 
yields  an  orange-coloured  globule :  when  heated  in  a  tube 
with  an  acid,  the  glass  is  corroded. 
FLUE.    [HousK.], 

FLUELLITE,  a  compound  of  fluoric  aeid  and  alumina, 
which  occurs  at  Stenna-gwyn,  in  Cornwall,  in  octahedral 
crystals,  (he  primary  form  being  a  rhombic  prism :  the 
crystals  are  colourless  and  transparent,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre.  It  is  extremely  rare. 
FLUENTS.    [Fluxiowj.] 

FLUID.  This  term  is  applied  to  aubatances  of  which  the 
parts  possess  perfect  mobility  amongst  themselvest  but  more 
rigorously  it  depends  on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces 
which  act  on  the  component  particles  of  masses.  In  bodies 
of  permanent  form,  denominated  solids,  these  forces  not 
only  preserve  the  particles  in  a  state  of  rest  when  undis- 
turb<^.  but  also,  on  the  communication  of  a  slight  disturb- 
ance relative  to  their  mean  positiona,  reduce  them»  after 
the  lapeo  of  a  very  short  time*  to  the  places  they  pos« 


sessed  before;  henoe  arises  the  permanence  of  figure  and 
arrangement  characteristic  of  solid  bodies.  On  fne  other 
hand,  the  gases  have  an  elastic  or  expansive  power,  which 
is  usually  attributed  to  caloric,  because  the  gaseous  state  is 
induced  in  all  substances  by  the  communication  of  a  high  de* 
gree  of  heat ;  the  particles  of  gases  have  therefore  a  tendency, 
when  external  forces  are  removed,  to  fly  from  their  places 
in  obedience  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  the  parts  in  their 
vicinity :  they  are  therefore  freely  moveable  amongst  each 
other.  But  the  conditions  of  the  motion  of  any  one  particle 
are  nevertheless  limited  by  the  condensations  of  tne  par- 
ticles on  which  they  impinge  and  the  rare^tions  of  those 
they  abandon,  and  therefore,  even  in  a  gas,  the  disturbance 
of  a  particle  onlv  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  its  mean 
position,  and  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thence 
generated  produce  inequalities  of  pressure  which  propa- 
gate like  motions  in  the  particles  m  the  vicinity.  These 
motions,  gradually  conveyed  throughout  tho  entire  mass, 
produce  vibrations,  the  nhenomena  of  sound,  and,  it  is 
thought,  those  also  of  li^nt. 

This  pelding  to  the  mtemal  forces  called  into  play  by 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  gas  is  by  no  means  opposed 
to  but  rather  implies  their  perfect  mobility.  If  we  diminish 
or  increase  their  specific  weight  by  an  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, they  will  acoordin^y  rise  or  sink  amongst  the 
myriads  of  particles  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Yet 
they  will  not  rise  or  sink  as  if  in  vacuo,  fbr  they  still  will  be 
encumbered  by  the  influences  of  the  adjacent  partides.  and 
therefore  their  motions  must  su^er  resistance. 

But  in  liquids,  which  al$o  come  under  the  denominatioa 
of  fluids,  this  alteration  of  density  and  elasticity  is  imper- 
ceptible in  ordinary  motions,  from  whence,  in  physico-ma- 
themalics,  they  have  been  generally  treated  as  incompres- 
sible bodies ;  stiU  a  small  alteration  of  specific  jg;ravity  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  motion  on  the  particles  sub- 
ject to  such  change.  By  the  application  of  a  blow-pipe  to 
the  lower  part  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  any  liquid  a 
current,  due  to  the  alteration  of  density  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  the  heated  part  of  the  glass,  is  generated,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  t£at  many  of  the  per- 
manent currents  of  the  ocean  originate  from  a  similar 
cause,  namely,  the  unequal  temperature  of  di^rent  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  noom  the  differenee  of  their 
de^itbs,  or  of  the  oonductibility  of  the  ^olid  strata  with 
which  the  fluid  is  in  contact 

The  parucles  of  a  fluid  being  thus  surrounded  by  others 
which  are  subject  to  external  forces,  such  as  that  of  gravity, 
undergo  a  pressure  which  is  estimated  by  considering  how 
great  it  would  be  if  co^tifiued  uniform  over  any  surface 
taken  as  a  unit  The  direction  of  such  a  surface  is  imma- 
terial, for  the  particle  ca^  only  be  in  repose  when  the  pres- 
sures from  all  quarters  are  equal.  When  fluids  are  in- 
elastic this  pressure  is  entirely  due  to  extraneous  forces, 
such  as  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ma^s ;  but  in 
elastic  fluids,  as  in  air,  the  pressure  is  necessarily  propor- 
tional  to  the  elasticity  of  the  particle  which  supports  it ; 
and  this  elasticity  is  known  to  increase  with  the  diminution 
of  tho  volume  coippressed ;  such  fluids  therefore,  under  Uie 
influence  of  external  forces  acquire  variable  densities  in 
their  different  parts. 

We  reserve  for  the  articles  Hydrostatics  and  Hydbo- 
nvNAMics  the  principles  flron^  whence  the  equilibrium  and 
motion  of  fluids  are  aeducedwhen  subject  to  known  forces; 
and  for  the  article  Tinxa  tlie  case  when  those  forces  are 
the  attractions  of  the  smi  and  moon  upon  the  ocean. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  body  floating  on  a  fluid  depends  on 
two  simple  conditions ;  namely,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  body  and  of  the  displaced  fluid  must  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line,  and  the  weight  of  this  displaced  fluid  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  body :  but  for  the  conditions  of  the 
stability  of  the  equilibrium  we  refier  to  Mstacbhtbb. 

When  a  body  moves  in  a  fluid  it  sufiers  a  resistance  do- 
pending  on  its  velocity;  and  when  the  body  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  mass  in  which  it  moves  the  law  of  resistance 
is  nearly  expressed  by  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This 
hypothesis  was  originally  formed  by  considering  that  the 
number  of  particles  on  which  the  moving  body  impinges  in 
a  given  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  its  velocity :  we<  say 
nearly,  because  the  particles  which  have  been  struck  form 
returning  currents  which  interfere  with  this  simple  law; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  force  with  which  it  impinges  is  also 
as  its  velocitvj,  which  must  be  modified  from  the  same  con- 
sideration.   The  nature  of  these  currents  baa  not  been  yet 
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intestigated,  and  therefore  the  law  of  the  square  of  the 
velocity  U  adopted  generally  as  a  first  approximation,  but 
the  discovery  of  the  true  law  would  appear  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  calculation  without  aid  from  experiment,  and 
is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  physical  mathema- 
ticians. ,.11., 

The  resistance  of  bodies  only  partly  itamersed  in  nuids. 
and  having  a  depth  bearing  a  sensible  ratio  to  that  of  the 
fluids,  as  in  barges  towed  along  canals,  is  suWect  to  laws  far 
dififerent  from  those  which  we  have  considered,  for  the  quan- 
tity immersed  is  itself  a  function  of  the  velocity,  diminish- 
ing considerably  with  great  velocities:  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  resistance  due  to  velocitv,  this  diminution 
due  to  less  immersion  permits  the  possibility  of  a  minimum 
resistance.  This  important  subject  will  be  further  consi- 
dered in  the  article  Hydraulics. 

The  term  fluid  has  been  extended  to  the  supposed  media 
through  which  the  forces  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  mag- 
netism act,  but  little  that  can  be  relied  upon  has  been  de- 
duced from  by  their  suppo^^ed  analoRy  with  material  fluids. 
A  surer  source  of  calculation  is  found  in  detecting  the  laws 
of  their  elementary  actions  by  experiment ;  and  indeed  this 
process  seems  to  point  out  the  most  feasible  methods  for  dis- 
covering the  molecular  laws  even  of  material  fluids,  mani- 
fested both  in  their  tenacity  and  their  capillar)-  phenomena. 
Fluidity  cannot  be  easily  defined  in  the  explicit  terms 
of  its  exact  causes  until  more  is  known  of  the  true  laws  of 
the  forces  which  govern  the  internal  arrangement  of  bodies ; 
but  taking  the  effect,  we  may  with  Laplace  say,  that  *  mo- 
bility is  the   characteristic  property  of  fluids.'      Hence 
fluidity  may  be  rendered  imperfect  by  the  admixture  of 
solids  with  fluids,  as  in  mud,  &c.    The  effects  of  fluidity 
become  still  more  concealed  in  masses  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous solids  holding  fluids  in  their  pores,  as  in  moist 
clays,  dough,  &c. ;  nor  are  they  fully  developed  in  solids 
which,  through  the  action  of  heat,  are  tending  to  a  fluid 
state,  as  in  melting  tallow,  wax,  glass,  &c.    In  none  of 
these  cases  can  the  Uws  of  perfect  fluids  be  applied ;  but  as 
they  belong  only  to  states  of  transition,  their  neculiar  laws 
do  not  deserve,  or  at  least  have  not  obtained,  much  con- 
gideration. 

FLUIDITY.  All  ponderable  matter  exists  either  in  the 
pseous,  fluid,  or  solid  state ;  and  most  solids,  when  heat 
IS  applied  to  them,  may  be  rendered  fluid,  or  converted  into 
liquids,  under  which  circumstances  mutual  repulsion  of 
particles  takes  the  place  of  cohesion.  The  degree  of  heat 
required  to  produce  this  effect  is  different  in  different  solids, 
but,  eaieris  paribtu^  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  solid : 
in  many  cases  the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  form 
is  sudden,  while  in  other  instances  solids  pass  through  vari- 
ous degrees  of  liquidity  before  they  become  perfectly  fluid. 
Of  the  first  mode  of  becoming  fluid  ice  and  the  metals  are 
examples,  and  wax  or  tallow  of  the  second. 

As  most  solid  bodies  may  be  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  so 
many  gaseous  and  fluid  bodies  are  converted  into  solids  by 
diminishing  their  temperature.  Solid  bodies  in  becoming 
fluid  render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  fluid  bodies  in  becoming  solid  evolve  much  sen- 
sible heat.  The  heat  which  is  requisite  to  the  fluid  existence 
of  a  body  is  termed  the  heat  of  fiuidity.  These  facts  are 
proved  by  two  simple  experiments.  Mix  a  pound  of  water 
at  32^  Fahr.  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172°,  and  the  result- 
ing temperature  will  be  the  mean,  or  102^  If  a  pound  of 
ice  at  32^  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water  at  1 72°,  the 
solution  will  not  have  the  mean  temperature  of  1 02°,  but 
only  32°.  As,  then,  the  pound  of  ice,  by  bein^  rendered 
nierely  fluid,  absorbs  1 40°  of  heat,  so  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  becomes  sensible  when  a  pound  of  water  at  32°  is 
converted  into  ice  at  32°  amounts  also  to  140°.  The  actual 
quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  different  fluids  as  they 
uquefy  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  thus, 
according  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  under- mentioned  bodies  contain 
the  annexed  quantities  of  heat  when  rendered  fluid : — 

Sulphur       143*68°  Fahr. 

Spermaceti  145 

Lead       .     162 

Bees' wax    175 

Zinc  .      .493 

Tin    .     .     500 

Bismuth      550 

The  nature  of  fluidity  will  be  farther  oonsiderid  when 
H«AT  is  treated  of. 


FLUOBORIC    AaD    GAS,    or    FLUORIDE     OF 
BORON,  was  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard   t>j 

heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-sp|ar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
vitriflw  boracic  acid.  In  this  operation  the  oxygen  of  the 
boracic  acid  probably  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  converts  it  into  oxide  of  calcium 
or  lime,  and  the  fluorine  and  boron  then  uniting  form  liip 
gas  in  question.  The  properties  of  this  gas  are,  that  \\  \% 
colourless,  has  a  pungent  odour,  is  deleterious  to  antmaU, 
and  extinguishes  flame.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strong  I  % ; 
and  when  bubbles  eacape  into  the  air,  they  combine  ^\\\x 
its  moisture  and  produce  a  very  white  dense  fume.  1  !»•• 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  differently,  from  2  *  J I 
to  2*371.    It  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  — 


One  equivalent  of  fluorine 
Two  equivalents  of  boron 


18 
16 

34 


Equivalent 

Water  dissolves  about  700  times  its  volume  of  tht>  g.!*. 
Tlie  solution  is  caustic,  and  emits  fumes,  and  was  fouutl  \\\ 
Berzelius  to  contain  boracic  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  prol>al>:> 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  which  suppl.ci 
oxygen  to  the  boron  and  hydrogen  to  the  fluonne.  I'ii:^ 
solution  does  not  act  upon  |;lass,  nor  does  the  gas  it^^li ; 
but  they  readily  decompose  animal  and  vegetable  substaauc-^ 
Thus,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  the  jar  of  the  gas  over  mer- 
cury is  oecomposed  ana  charred  as  if  burnt,  bv  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  from  it,  for  which  the  ga.s  ha« 
so  powerful  an  affinity.  When  potassium  is  put  into  \\x\> 
gas  it  burns,  and  a  brown  compound  of  boron  and  fluoniv 
of  potassium  is  obtained. 

This  compound  acid  combines  with  certain  bases,  as  anv 
monia,  to  form  salts,  which  are  termed  ^Mo^ro/c*^  ;  b  .i 
they  are  quite  unimportant. 

rLUOk  SPAR,  Fluor ^  Ftuate  qf  Lime,  is  a  well-ku^ »^  i* 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  but  e>}>e- 
cially  and  in  great  plenty  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  and  Dur- 
ham. It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive.  The  \U' 
mary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  cube,  the  cleavage  is  para!  ^  J 
to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  distinct,  but  bel'i.ni 
with  perfect  surfaces :  it  assumes  a  vast  number  of  scou'l 
ary  forms,  as  the  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron.  1  ;.s 
late  W.  Phillips  mentions  his  possessing  at  least  70  beaut,  ful 
varieties  of  form,  and  he  has  figured  a  fragment  of  a  cr\  >t-.] 
from  Devonshire  which  if  it  were  perfect,  would  cxfi.'t 
322  planes.  It  occurs  colourless,  and  of  almost  every  cuhy  ir. 
as  grey,  purple,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue : 
in  Derbyhhire  the  last  is  the  prevailing  tint,  and  the  mavs.*  <- 
fluor  of  that  county  is  termed  by  the  miners  Blue  John,  h 
is  frequently  transparent,  but  more  commonly  only  trtir.-lvi 
cent^  its  lustre  is  vitreous;  specific  gravity  3*14;  liardi 
40 ;  streak  white,  or  slightly  coloured  j  fracture  concho  ii.i! 
when  powdered  and  thrown  on  a  hot  coal,  fluor  spar  c\K 
bits  a  phosphorescent  light,  which  is  blue,  green,  purplf,  •  r 
yellow;  when  thrown  in  mass  into  the  fire,  it  decrepit  itr^. 
The  massive  varieties  are  nodular  or  amorphous:  the  stru-* 
ture  of  the  former  is  large  fibrous,  or  columnar,  with  cil^(•^- 
gent  fibres :  the  structure  of  tlie  amorphous  variety  is  cr>  «t«l 
Une,  granular,  earthy,  compact,  and  occasionally  straight  .ir 
curved  laminar:  the  crystallized  varieties  are  more  comm.ri 
in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  England,  the  massive  in  Dtr* 
byshire  and  the  north  of  England.  It  occurs  in  many  phirtA 
on  the  Continent  also. 

Fluor  spar  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  as  a 
fluoride  of  calcium,  composed  of 
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One  equivalent  of  fluorine 
One  equivalent  of  calcium 


18 
20 
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The  blue  and  variegated  fluor  spar  of  Derbyshire  is  turTit  I 
into  various  ornamental  forms,  candlesticks,  &c.;  that  o^ 
Cornwall  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  reduction  of  copper  ore. 
FLUORIC  ACID.    [Hydrofluoric  Acidi] 
FLUORINE,  a  substance  which,  though  long  known  m 
combination  with  other  bodies,  has  been  only  lat^y  procurt*) 
in  an  insulated  state,  if  indeed  as  much  as  this  can  be  rani, 
and  its  properties  in  a  separate  state  are  oonsoquetitiy 
very  imperfectly  known.    It  was  first  obtained,  or  at  an) 
rate  sunposed  to  be  obtain^,  in  a  separate  form  by  BauH;~- 
mont,  by  passing  fluorboric  acid  over  deutoxide  of  kn>!, 
heated  to  redness;  the  gas  was  received  in  a  dr)-  vi-^K-t 
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The  high  notes  of  the  flute  are*  very  effective  in  the  or* 
chestra,  but  its  best,  its  expressive  tones,  are  those  between 
the  low  C  and  G  in  ^t,  comprising  twelve  diatonic  degrees, 
and  all  the  intermediate  semitones.  Performers  on  the 
flute,  however.  Like  those  on  most  other  instruments,  now 
strive  to  astonish  rather  than  please  their  auditors.  Taste- 
less, senseless  execution  is  all-prevailing,  a  fact  which  the 
great  majority  of  hearers  most  willingly  admit,  and  much 
deplore,  whHe  they  nevertheless  encourage  the  debasement 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  arts  by  patiently  listening 
to,  and  ofken  applauding,  that  which  at  best  only  excites 
some  little  wonder,  never  aflbrds  heart-felt  pleasure,  and 
most  oominonly  is  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  a 
feeling  nearly  allied  to  disgust 

The  OcTATB  Flutb  (called  also  the  Ftauto  Piccolo^ 
Oitavino,  and  Flautino,  in  orchestral  scores)  is  a  small  in- 
strument an  octave  higher  than  the  common  flute ;  it  is 
shrill  and  piercing,  and  only  desirable  in  the  fullest  instru- 
mental music,  and  in  military  bands.  The  best  of  these 
are  provided  with  four  keys. 

fLuTE-STOP,  on  the  organ,  is  a  range  of  wooden  pipes, 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and  generally  proves  a 
most  successM  imitation  oi:  the  instrument  whence  its 
name  is  derived. 

FLUTE,  FLUTINGS.    [Ck)LUMN.] 

FLUX,  in  chemistry  and  metallutgy,  is  any  substance 
employed  to  assist  the  reduction  of  ores  or  metallic  com- 
pounds to  their  metallic  state.  In  smelting  the  argillaceous 
iron  ore  of  this  country,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  the  flux  employed  is  limestone,  in 
such  proportions  as  will  form  a  slag  that  melts  easily, 
so  as  to  sdlow  the  fused  iron  to  sink  through  it  When  the 
proportion  of  Umestone  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the 
slag  has  the  appearance  of  green  bottle-glass ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  slag  is  opaque  and  blue,  it  is  a  sign  that 
a  good  mixture  has  not  been  made. 

When  copper  ores  are  difBcult  to  melt,  fluor  spar  is  added 
as  a  flux,  wnich  appears  to  promote  the  operation. 

The  fluxes  made  use  of  in  assays  and  in  chemical  ope- 
rations vary  greatlv  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to 
be  reduced  and  that  of  the  substances  combined  with  it. 
[Assaying.] 

We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  fluxes 
employed. 

Black  flux  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  nitre 
with  two  parts  of  powdered  argol,  wnich  is  the  commercial 
name  for  impure  cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of  potash ; 
this  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
earthen  crucible  so  as  to  deflagrate  it,  taking  care  not  to 
make  the  heat  so  high  as  to  fuse  the  mixture. 

In  this  case  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  acts  upon  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid,  carbonic 
acia  is  formed,  and  this  uniting  with  the  potash  both  of  the 
nitre  and  bitartrate  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash ; 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  not  however 
so  acted  upon,  and  the  excess  remains  mixed  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  the  state  of  finely-divided  charcoal. 
This  flux  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  powder  and 
kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  otherwise  it  will  become  damp 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  to  which  the  carbonate  of 
potash  is  subject. 

This  flux  18  doubly  useftil ;  the  carbonate  of  potash  com- 
bines with  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ore,  such  as  silica  and 
alumina,  while  the  charcoal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed  and  ex- 
pelled, the  metal  is  reduced  and  melts.  This  flux  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  process  of  detecting  arsenious  acid  and 
reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

White  flux  is  a  carbonate  of  potash  made  by  deflagrating 
ej[jual  weights  of  nitre  and  bitartrate  of  potash ;  the  quan- 
tity of  this  last  salt  being  smaller  than  that  in  black  flux, 
there  is  no  excess  of  charcoal  furnished  by  tartaric  acid.  It 
appears  to  possess  therefore  no  advantage  over  common  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  either  of  them  may  be  employed  in 
reducing  metallic  chloride^  such  as  that  of  silver,  to  the 
metallic  state.  White  flux,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  disin- 
tegrates stony  matter,  as  alumina  and  silica,  separates  acids 
and  sulphur  from  metals,  and  dissolves  many  metallic 
oxides;  having  however  no  charcoal  in  its  composition,  it 
does  not  reduce  metallic  oxides  as  the  biackflux  does. 

Argolt  already  described  as  an  impure  bitartrate  of  pot- 

"^  -H)wdered  and  mixed  with  the  pulverized  substance  to 

^loed,  is  sometimes  advantageously  used  as  a  flux ; 


owin^  to  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  potasb 
in  this  flux  a  good  deal  of  potassium  is  ervolved,  aiidf  tspon 
the  reducing  property  of  this  metal  the  reduction  of  thu 
oxides  of  other  metals  frequently  depends  to  a  coniidcKrablo 
extent 

Charcoal  alone  is»  in  the  case  of  pure  oxides*  sometimes 
employed  as  a  flux ;  thus  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  is 
useful  for  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  may 
be  mixed  with  charcoal. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  are  even  more  efficient  than 
charcoal  in  certain  cases,  such  as  wax,  fat,  oil,  tar,  and  pitrb. 
and  gum,  sugar,  or  starch ;  these  may  be  intimately  mixt^d 
with  the  substance  to  be  reduced,  ana  they  not  only  oonta4r« 
carbon  in  a  form  which  is  readily  developed,  but  al»> 
hydrogen,  which  is  likely  to  assiBt  in  the  separation  of  the 
oxygen  ttom  metallic  oxides. 

Flint  glasi  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  used  as  a  flui» 
fbr  it  oontains  much  lead  that  may  greatly  interfere  with 
the  results  produced. 

Green  bottle- flas9  has  also  been  used  for  this  pnrpcHc. 
but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  containing  itx>Q, 
and  it  even  yields  traces  of  silidum  and  aluminum  to  tiun 
which  was  pure  before  being  heated  with  it 

FLUXIONS,  FLUENTS,  METHOD,  NOTATION. 
AND  EARLY  HISTORY.  The  method  of  fluxions 
assumes  a  distinct  conception  of  velocity,  both  in  the  ra'^ 
of  a  uniform  and  variable  motion.  It  fUrther  extends  thi» 
notion  of  velocity  or  rate  of  increase,  derived  fkom  the  con- 
sideration of  a  moving  point  to  all  species  of  magnitudes 
and  even  to  expressions  which  are  purely  numerical,  as  ilie 
formulse  of  algebra.  If  one  magnitude  depend  on  another 
for  its  value,  so  that  a  change  in  the  flrst  nroduces  a  change 
in  the  second,  and  if  the  first  be  imaginea  to  increase  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate,  then  the  second  will  also  incn-jL^^^ 
or  decrease,  but  not  at  a  uniform  rate,  unless  the  se(^Jn'i 
magnitude  v  be  determined  from  the  first  x  by  an  equati  u 
of  the  first  degree,  aa?±6y±c=0.  But  the  rate  at  whu  h 
y  increases,  though  varying  with  the  values  of  or,  can  in  a:l 

cases  be  determined ;  and,  supposing  x  to  be  the  veloc  1 1) 

with  which  x  increases,  and  y  that  of  y,  an  equation  can 
always  be  produced  of  the  form 

.  _  f  a  fVinction  of  x  and  y»  depending  on  \ 
y  \  the  equation  which  connects  them  ]  ^^* 
In  this  case  y  and  x  were  called  by  Newton  fifMcms 
quantities,  and  x  andy  were  called  their  fluxions:  ti^rx- 
versely  y  and  x  were  called  the  fluente  of  y  and  x.  Thus 
when  y =27*  it  may  be  shown  that  y^Za^Jt^  and  if  x  s=  N. 
y =300i?,  or  if  the  number  be  increasing  oontinuously,  ilnn 
the  increasing  number  being  10,  its  cube  is  increasing  3ui> 
times  as  fast  as  itself.  Thus  while  a  number  changes  fn^m 
10  to  10-01,  its  cube  changes  ftom  1000  to  1003*003uuK 
and  3*003001  is  300*3001  times  as  great  as  -01.  That  ih> 
is  not  exactly  300  arises  ttom  the  rate  of  increase  of  :r*  nut 
being  uniform  when  that  of  x  is  unifbrm.  [VblocitaV' 
The  velocity  of  y  being  variable,  may  itself  be  c^naiderfi 
as  having  a  rate  of  change.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  of  a  )>h\  « 
increase  uniformly,  the  whole  velocity  gained  in  a  »erf.«i'l 
may  be  caUed  the  velocity  of  the  velocity,  or  the  fluxion  -f 
the  fluxion.    Thus  if  x  increase  uniformlyt  the  velocitv  k\' 

X  is  nothing,  or  (x)  =0,  but  if  y=:a»  then  (y  )  =6jr  j«, 
Newton  denoted  these  second  fluxions  by y and x.  Ins 
similar  way  might  be  determined  the  velocity  of  y,  denotH 

by  p,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  find  that  Newton  pit>po>*<l 
any  symbol  fi>r  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion  exe^t  the  eneUi^urt 
of  its  expression ;  thus, 

Sj^jt  I  is  the  fluent  of  ^x*x.  or  a*. 


He  also,  in  his  treatise  '  De  Quadratura  Curvarum,*  u.^^ti 
z'  to  stand  for  the  fluent  of*. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  this  discovery,  and  of  uo 
dispute  relative  to  the  right  of  Invention.  We  ha^c 
already  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  whtrh 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Commxrciuii  EpiSTOLict  v. 
and  we  shall  now  add  the  previous  and  subsequent  occui 
rences,  with  some  quotations  flrom  authorities. 

The  biographers  of  Newton  state,  that  about  llio  )var 
1663  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  wri1ini;s  .  i* 
Descartes  and  Wallis,  and  Newton  himself  testifies  that  be 
invented,  the  method  of  series  and  fluxions  in  the  }car 
1665 ;  and  that  in  a  tract  written  lu  1666  be  had  begun 
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to  UM  tbe  notation  of  fluxions.  In  1669  Barrow  oonunu* 
nicated  to  Collins  the  tract  of  Newlon,jiterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  De  Jnalyn  ner  Equationes  tmmero  ier- 
minorum  inftnitas;  of  which  oe  afterwards  says,  *  I  am 
glad  my  friend's  paper  gives  you  so  much  satisfaction:  his 
name  is  Mr^  Newton,  a  fellow  of  our  college,  and  very 
young  (being  but  the  second  year  Master  of  ArtsX  but  of 
an  extraordinary  genius  and  proEcieney  in  these  things.' 
This  tract  contains  a  method  of  series,  and  manv  problems 
solved  by  application  of  limits  to  differences  ooteined  by 
expansion;  but  no  direct  method  of  fluxions.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Commercium  BpistoUcum*  Various 
letters  of  Newtoni  Collins,  and  others,  mp  to  the  beginning 
of  1676.  state  that  the  first*named  had  inveBted  a  method 
by  which  tangents  eould  be  drawn.  &o.,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  freeing  their  equations  from  irrational  terms. 
Among  them  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Collins^  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1672»  in  which  he  states  the  fact  of  his  discovery, 
with  one  example.  This  letter  the  committee  [Coiiiixn- 
civv  Bfistolicvic]  asBort  to  have  been  sent  to  Leibnits, 
but  without  proo£  Leibnits  desired  to  have  this  method 
oommunioated  to  him;  and  Newton,  at  the  request  of 
Oldenburg  and  CoUins,  wrote  to  the  former  the  celebrated 
letters  of  June  13  and  October  24, 1676.  In  the  first  he 
states  the  binomial  theorem,  and  various  consequences  of  it 
in  combination  with  his  method,  but  without  giving  any 
information  as  to  that  method.  Leibnitz  in  a  reply,  also 
addressed  to  Oldenburg,  sneaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
what  Newton  had  sent,  and  requests  further  explanation. 
Newton,  in  the  second  letter  just  mentioned,  then  explained 
how  he  arrived  at  the  binomial  theorem  [BiifOiciAL  Tbxo- 
mim],  and  gives  various  results  of  his  method.  He  also 
communicated  his  method  of  fluxions  and  fluents  in  cipher 
las  was  often  practised  at  the  tune),  if  cipher  it  could  be 
called,  which  had  no  method  by  which  it  could  be  de- 
ciphered. It  consisted  in  placing  in  alphabetical  order  all 
the  letters  in  tbe  sentence  communicated.  Thus  Newton 
gravely  tells  Oldenburg  that  his  method  of  drawing  tan- 
gents was 

Baceda  \Zeff  7t  3/9»  4o  Aqrr  As  9t  \2vxi 
or,  that  if  any  one  could  arrans»  six  as,  two  cs,  oned,  &o., 
into  a  certain  sentence^  he  would  see  the  method.  That  sen- 
tence was,  Data  ^quatione  quotounque  fluentes  quantitates 
involvente  fluxiones  invenire,  et  vice  versa.  If  Leibnitz 
could  have  taken  a  hint  either  from  the  preceding  letters 
in  alphabetical  order,  or  (bad  he  known  it)  in  their  signi- 
ficant arrangement,  he  would  have  deserved  as  much  credit 
for  his  sagacity  as  if  he  made  the  invention  independently. 
We  cannot  find  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  which 
oould  ffive  any  such  hint;  and  certainly  Newton,  who  showed 
himself  desirous  to  conceal  the  method,  and  knew  that  his 
letter  was  to  come  under  the  acute  eye  of  Leibnitz,  did  not 
imagine  that  he  had  in  any  part  of  it  betrayed  his  secret 
This  letter,  of  October  24,  1676,  had  not  been  sent  to  Leib- 
nitz. March  6,  1677,  as  Collins  informs  Newton  by  letter  of 
that  date.  So  early  as  June  21,  of  the  same  year,  however, 
Leibnitz  had  received  that  letter  and  written  an  answer  to 
CoUins^  in  which,  without  any  desire  of  concealment,  he 
explains  the  principle,  notation,  and  use  of  his  differential 
calculus :  this  letter  was  published  in  the '  Commercium 
EpistoUcum.'  It  is  of  this  correspondence  that  Newton 
wrote  the  celebrated  scholium ;  of  wnich,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
was  afterwards  weak  enough,  first,  to  deny  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaoing,  and  secon^y,  to  omit  it  entirely  firom  the 
third  edition  of  tbe  '  Principia.'  This  scholium*,  very  liter- 
ally translated,  is  as  foUows  (book  ii.  propi  7,  schoUum). 

A.D.  1687.  '  In  letters  which  went  between  me  and  that 
most  excellent  geometer,  G.  G.  Leibnitz,  tea  vears  ago^ 
when  I  signified  that  I  was  in  the  knowledge  of  a  method 
of  determining  maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents^ 
and  tbe  hke,  and  when  I  concealed  it  in  transposed  letters 
involving  this  sentence  (Data  fequatione,  &c.,  above  citedX 
that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  back  that  he  had  also 
fallen  upon  a  method  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  communicated 
his  metnod,  which  hardly  differed  from  mine,  except  in  his 
forms  of  words  and  symbols.' 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  Newton's  subsequent 
explanation,  given  in  the  year  1716,  taken  from  his  re- 
marks on  Leibnitz's  letter  to  (3onti  of  April  9,  1716,  pub- 

*  la  iIm  uHsIt  CoaMnflioM  EnamLtewn  «•  1mv«  ■oppoMd  ttattl  th*  00m. 
atittw  took  BO  ootiM  of  ihU  eantuioodtiic*.  Th«  tratii  it,  that  f^om  Newtoa't 
expmidoDfl  we  always  imagined  ne  referred  to  tome  dir«o(  oorretpondenee 
nkh  pMn4  between  Urn  asd  Leibiiht,  aad  wot  to  tkMo  letten  vlilch  wen 
itoWMtaiy. 
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lished  in  1716  in  the  appendix  to  Baphson's '  History  of 
Fluxions.' 

'  He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  principles  I  allowed 
him  the  invention  of  the  calculus  differentialis,  independ- 
ently of  my  own  ,*  and  that  to  attrfi)ute  this  invention  to 
myself  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge  there  avowed.  But  in 
the  ])aragraph  there  referred  unto  I  do  not  find  one  woid 
to  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  there  represent  that  I 
sent  notice  of  my  method  to  Mr.  Leibnitz  before  he  sent 
notice  of  his  method  to  me :  and  left  him  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  found  hii  method  before  the  date  of  my  letter ; 
that  is^  eight  months*  at  the  least  before  the  date  of  his 
own.  And,  by  referring  to  the  letters  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  me  ten  years  before,  I  left  the  reader  to 
cx)nsult  those  letterst  and  interpret  the  paragraph  thereby. 
For  by  t.ho6e  letters  he  would  see  that  I  wrote  a  tract  on 
that  method  and  the  method  of  series  together,  five  yean 
before  the  writing  of  these  letters ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1671. 
And  these  hints  were  as  much  as  was  proper  in  that  short 
paragraph,  it  being  besides  the  design  of  that  book  to  enter 
mto  disputes  about  these  matters.' 
Nothinc  material  passed  till  1684,  in  which  year  Leibnits 
ye  his  first  paper  on  the  Differential  Calculus  in  the 
ipzig  Acts.  In  1687  the  Principia  was  published  by  Nek- 
ton ;  and  Leibnitz  continued  to  give  papers  on  thesuqjeot  of 
his  new  Calculus.  The  Bemoullis  began  to  cultivate  the  sub- 
ject about  the  year  1691,  and  as  they  were  on  terms  of  cor- 
respondence with  Leibnitz»  he  was  the  source  from  whence 
they  drew,  and  to  which  they  returned,  additional  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  Marquis  De  L  Hdpital  was  employed  in  writing 
his  elementary  treatise  (the  first  written)!  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1696.  All  these  considered  Leibnitz  as  their  chief; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  informs  Newton, 
by  letter  of  April  10,  1696,  that  '  he  had  heard  that  his  no- 
tions of  fluxions  passed  in  Holland  with  great  applause  by 
the  name  of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Differentialis.  Accord- 
ingly Wallis,  who  had  just  completed  printing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  works  (the  third,  which  contains  Newton's  let- 
ters to  Oldenburg,  having  been  previously  printed)  inserted 
in  the  preface,  as  a  reason  for  not  mentioning  Uie  Diffe- 
rential Calculus,  that  it  was  Newton's  method  of  fluxions 
which  had  been  communicated  to  Leibnitz  in  the  Olden- 
burg Letters.  A  review  of  Wallis's  works,  in  the  '  Acta 
Erimitorum,  or  Leipzig  AotB»'  for  1696,  reminds  the  reader 
of  Newton^s  own  aomission  above  cited.  On  this  Newton 
(Raphson,  supplement  above  cited)  remarks,  'Whether Mr. 
Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me,  or  had  it  from  me,  ii  a  ques- 
tion of  no  oonsequenooi  for  second  inventors  have  no 
right.' 

In  1699  Fatio  de  DuiUiera  a  Genevese,  settled  in  En^ 
land,  stated  in  a  mathematical  work  his  conviction  that 
Newton  was  the  first  inventor*  adding  that  he  left  it  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  manuscripts  and  letters  to  say  whe- 
ther Leibnitz  borrowed  firom  Newton.  This  was  the  first 
distinct  suspicion  of  plagiarism ;  and  Leibnitz,  who  had 
never  contested  the  prbrity  of  Newton's  discovery,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  by  Newton's  admission,  now 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  controversy.  In  a  reply 
toDuillier  (Leipzig  Acts,  1700)  after  calling  attention  to 
Newton's  scholium,  he  declares  that  when  he  publiidied  his 
method^  in  1684,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  any  method  of 
Newton,  except  that  thq  latter  hid  written  to  him  that  he 
could  dispense  with  the  removal  of  irrational  terms :  and 
that,  though  on  the  publication  of  the  Principia  he  became 
aware  how  much  further  its  author  had  pushed  his  dis- 
coveries, he  did  not  know  that  Newton  possessed  a  Calctf- 
lus  (or  organized  method)  like  the  I^erential,  till  the 
publication  of  Wallis's  prefiu^e. 

The  *  Quadrature  of  Curves'  was  published  by  Newton  in 
1 704  at  the  end  of  his  Optics.  It  contains  a  formal  exposition 
(the  first  published)  of  the  method  and  notation  of  fluxions. 
Since  so  great  a  stress  was  laid  by  the  parties  to  the  quarrel 
on  the  introduction  of  specific  notation,  we  may  remark  that 
Newton  himself  did  not  very  soon  adopt  such  a  course.  He 
sa^s  that  in  1666  he  '  sometimes  used  a  letter  with  ono 
prick  for  quantities  involving  first  fluxions  ;  and  the  samat 

Quantity  with  two  pricks  for  quantities  inv<Aving  second 
uxions.'  Even  so  late  as  1687  he  does  not  (in  the  Prin* 
cipia)  give  any  notation  for  the  momenta  to  whidi  Be  had 
given  a  name,  and  (though  not  laying  any  stress  on  it)  wa 
doubt  whether  Newton  would  ever  have  systematiied  hk 

*  Be  nuet  ham  knowB  by  CoillnB*i  letter  that  ft  wtl  Sot  Ihrcai 
t  Thn  Iwl  IMS  thai  liw  imhllihii 
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notation  if  be  bad  not  ieen  tb©  letter  of  Leibnita  referred    letters  publighed  by  Dr.  Wallis:  upon  wbicb  Mr,  Ketll  wa* 


to  in  tbe  scholium.  .       t   •    • 

A  review  of  tbe  above  work  appeared  in  the  '  Leipz^ 
Acta,*  January,  1 705,  in  wbicb,  after  stating  tbat  tbe  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  bad  been  explained  in  tbat  work  by 
Leibnitz,  its  inventor,  and  further  by  tbe  Bemoullis  and 
De  L'HdpiUl,  tbe  author  proceeds  as  follows :    •  Instead 
of  tbe  Leibuitian  differences  Newton  applies  and  always 
has  applied  (adbibet  semperque  adhibuit)  fluxions,  which 
are  quam  proximi  as  the  increments  of  flowing  quantities 
generated  in  infinitely  small  times,  and  has  used  tbeni  with 
elegance  both  in  bis  Principia  and  in  subsequent  writings, 
just  as  (quemadmodum  et)  Fabri  in  his  synopsis  has  sup* 
stituted  (substituit)  motion  for  the  method  of  Cavalieri.* 
This  was  considered  by  Newton's  friends  as  an  imputation 
of  plagiarism  on 'their  chief;  but  such  a  construction  was 
always  strenuously  resisted  by  Leibnitz.    On  the  one  band 
it  was  declared  that  Newton  was  represented  in  the  same 
light  with  regard  to  LeibniU  as  Fabri  to  Cavalieri,  by  the 
fbrce  of  '  quemadmodum  et  :*  on  the  other  it  was  replied 
that  the  oistinction  between  separate  invention  and  bor- 
rowing was -preserved  in  adhibuit  and  substituit    We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  was  not 
very  fiiir.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  preceding  sentence  called 
forth  the  assertion  of  Keill  {Phil.  Trans,,  1708),  that  Leib- 
nitz bad  inserted  Newton's  method,  chanj;ing  its  name  and 
notation,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts.     The  article  Commercium 
Epistolicuh  takes  up  the  historv  at  this  point. 

The  *  Commercium  Epistolicum  (which  was  not  published 
for  sale,  the  few  copies  printed  being  distributed  as  presents) 
did  not  reach  Leibnitz,  who  was  at  Vienna,  for  a  consider- 
able time.    In  the  mean  while  be  wrote  to  John  Bernoulli 
(who  had  received  his  copy)  for  his  opinion  of  the  work. 
Tliis  tbe  latter  ^ave,  first  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  and  after- 
wards (as  Leibnitz  asserts)  in  an  anonymous  tract  published 
in  July,  1713.    But,  as  in  this  tract  the  author  speaks  in 
complimentary  terms  of  John  Bernoulli,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  at  least  it  was  edited  by  some  one  else.    This 
letter  is  decidedly  as  unfiiir  towards  Newton  as  the  friends 
ofi4he  latter  bad  been  towards  Leibnitz ;  it  asserts  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  tbe  Differential  Cal- 
culus. Keill  printed  a  reply,  and  Newton  and  Leibnitz  then 
appear  as  mutual  accusers,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Cbamberlayne. 
Nothing  remarkable  arose  out  of  this  correspondence,  which 
terminated  in  the  announcement  of  Leibnitz  that  he  also 
would  prepare  a  Commercium  Epistolicum.  About  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  Leibnitz  re-opened  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
Abb£  Antonio  Conti  of  Venice,  then  on  a  visit  to  England. 
He  there  complains  of  the  treatment  he  bad  received,  and 
attacks  the  Newtonian  phitoflibphy  in  general.     Newton 
wrote  a  reply,  February;  26, 1715-16,  in  which  be  very  much 
dwells  on  previous  admissil>ns  made  by  Leibnitz.  The  latter, 
in  a  third  letter  to  Conti,  April  9, 1716,  avows  that  he  always 
believed  Newton  upon  his  word^  but  that,  seeing  him  connive 
at  accusations  which  be  fnust  have  known  to  be  false,  it 
was  natural  that  be  (Leibnitz)  should  begin  to  doubt.  New- 
ton is  also  reminded  tbat  he'  had  made  some  admissions  in 
ftivour  of  Leibnitz  (in  tbe  scholium)  which  be  was  now  de- 
sirous of  disavowing.    This  letter  was  not  sent  directly  to 
Conti,  but  first  to  raris,  that  it  might  bo  there  seen  and 
copied  by  a  friend :  on  which  Newton  [refused  to  send  anv 
answer,  considering  it  as  an  insult  that  Leibnitz,  thougu 
he  complained  of  suppressions  in  the  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum. should  take  means  to  preserve  evidence  to  the 
whole  of  his  letters.    But  Newton  circulated  some  remarks 
among  bis  friends,  which  he  published  immediately  on 
bearing  of  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  November  14,  1716.    It 
is  in  tJiis  last  paper  that  the  remarkable  sentence  occurs 
which  we  have  quoted  above  in  connexion  with  the  scholium 
which  it  disiavows.    Raphson's  '  History  of  Fluxions*  being 
then  ready  for  publication  (its  title-page  bears  1715),  or  per- 
haps published,  the  Conti  correspondence  was  annexed  as 
as  a  supplement 

The  histon'  of  tbe  controversy  ends  with  the  death  of 
Leibnitz,  and  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
additional  quotations  and  facts  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
1.  The  second  letter  of  Keill  (May  24,  1711),  [Cou- 
ifBRCiUM  Epistolicum]  on  wbicb  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
iequent  dispute  arose,  was  in  substance  the  statement  "of 
Newton  himself.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society, 
April  5,  1711,  it  is  stated  tbat  *  the  president  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  matter,  with  the  particular  time  of  his  first 
iBNitioaing  or  discovermg  his  invention,  referring  to  some 


desired  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  matter  in  di^iputc,  ami 
set  it  in  a  just  light.'  The  letter  in  question  wu  tbv  cou  - 
sequence,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  24tb  of 
May  (its  date). 

2.  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot*  Mr.  IIilK 
Dr.  Hallcy,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Machin,  and  Mr.  Burnet.  Tin* 
is  what  Newton  calls  *  a  numerous  committee  of  geotleiucn 
of  several  nations.*  The  names  of  tbe  committee  were  not 
published  with  the  Commercium  Epistolicum. 

3.  So  fiir  from  the  committee  considering  themselvc.%  a« 
in  any  judicial  capacity,  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Bumot 
above-named  to  John  Bernoulli  (which  the  latter  sent  ut 
Leibnitz,  and  the  extract  is  in  the  published  ccwrespondenco 
of  the  two),  that  the  Royal  Society  was  busy  proving  by 
original  letters  that  Leibnitz  might  have  seen  the  meliiol 
of  fluxious  in  the  correspondence  of  Oldenburg,  &c 

There  was  throughout  the  whole  dispute  a  confusi«jn  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  fluxions  or  differentials  and  that 
of  a  calculus  of  fluxions  or  differentials,  that  is,  a  dige>ti  <1 
method  with  general  rules.  If  the  dispute  could  be  re\'tYi4 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  on  entirely  different 
grounds:  but  of  course,  in  describing  tbe  controversy  a^  ic 
existed,  we  need  only  consider  those  points  which  were  put 
in  issue  by  the  parties  themselves. 

FLY,  a  name  applied  almost  indiscriminately  to  all  in- 
sects possessing  wings;  by  many  however  restncted  to  the 
various  species  of  Dipterous  insects,  an  account  of  which  i» 
given  under  the  head  Diptxiu. 
FLY-TRAP.    [DiONjEA.] 
FLY-WHEEL.    [Wheels.] 

FLYING-FISH.  Under  the  head  Dactyloptkbus  there 
is  an  account  of  certain  flying  fishes  belonging  to  tbe  urUt^r 
Acanthopterygii :  there  are  however  others,  of  a  diffett^nt 
tribe,  which  have  the  same  appellation,  being  eoually  giiutl 
with  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  in  the  air  fur  a 
certain  length  of  time— we  allude  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  Exocetus. 

The  genus  Exocetus  belongs  to  the  Abdominal  Malaco|>- 
terygii,  and  forms  part  of  the  family  Esocids.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are  :~pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to 
the  body  in  length ;  bead  flattened  above  and  on  tlte  si«it-% ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 
series  of  carinated  scales  on  each  side ;  dorsal  fiu  pUcv.l 
above  the  anal;  eyes  large;  jaws  funiished  with  small 
pointed  teeth. 

The  flying  fishes  when  in  tlieir  own  element  are  cmi- 
stantlv  harassed  by  various  fishes  of  prey,  and  it  is  suppo«r  i 
that  tneir  flights  are  performed  for  tiie  purpose  of  esrapi.'u 
from  these  enemies :  when  in  the  air  however  they  are  siiu 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  various  species  of  gulls. 

Whether  these  fishes  possess  the  power  of  flying,  in  t^  i* 
true  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  by  beating  the  air  \t  itti 
their  members,  or  whether  their  large  fins  merely  scne  &<> 
paiachutes  to  sustain  them  in  the  air  for  a  short  time,  at'u-r 
a  leap  from  the  water,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  ob«ierwor> 
having  given  different  accounts.  The  latter  is  perhaps  tiu* 
prevailing  opmion  of  naturalists,  and  is  that  of  the  nKri* 
recent  observers.  '  I  have  never,'  obser\'es  Mr.  Gei>r^«^ 
Bennett,  the  author  of '  Wanderings  in  New  South  WaU  C 
*  been  able  to  see  any  percussion  of  tbe  pectoral  fins  duni>  j 
flight,  and  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  1  have  seen  \h\> 
volatile  fish  on  \hefin  has  been  thirty  seconds  by  the  i»at>  h. 
and  their  longest  fliebt  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  ha»  b*vn 
200  yards,  but  he  thinks  that  subsequent  observation  lu.< 
extended  tbe  space.  The  most  usual  height  of  flight,  a^ 
seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  from  two  to  thur 
feet ;  but  I  have  known  them  come  on  board  at  a  hiM^rbt  of 
14  feet  and  upwards  ;  and  they  have  been  well  asrertaiia^ 
to  come  into  channels  of  a  line-of-battle  shin,  which  is  cutt- 
sidered  as  high  as  20  feet  and  upwards.*  *  But  it  must  iwi 
be  supposed  they  have  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  tr. 
the  air  after  having  left  their  native  element ;  for,  on  watch- 
ing them,  I  have  often  seen  them  fall  much  below  tlte  vlcvu- 
tion  at  which  they  first  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  tn 
any  one  instance  could  I  obser^'e  them  rise  IVom  tlie  bet^la 
at  which  they  first  sprang;  for  I  regard  the  ele^'ation  the) 
take  to  depend  on  the  power  of  tbe  first  spring  or  leap  tkeT 
make  on  leaving  their  native  element.* 

J  udging  from  the  foregoing  Quotation^  and  several  oiK  r 
accounts  which  we  have  perused,  it  vb*ould  appear  that  snme^ 
thing  beyond  the  mere  Uap  of  the  fiab  would  be  iwiuirod  (o 
account  for  tbe  great  heigbti  (of  U  or  80  Ibet)  at  vtucii 
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the  ovary,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  uterus,  but  it  has  not  been  exactlv  determined  how 
soon  it  arrives  there.  Sir  E.  Home  detected  an  ovum 
within  the  uterus,  when  he  supposed  that  only  eight  days 
had  elapsed  since  impregnation;  but  other  accurate  in- 
vestigations have  failed  in  finding  any  ovimi,  though  it  was 
probable  that  nearly  a  month  had  intervened  between  im- 
pregnation and  death. 

The  ovum  at  first  contains  no  embryo  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  in  fact  it  may  be  considered  as  now  proved  by  the  la* 
hours  of  Wolff  and  other  physiologists,  that  the  organs  of 
the  foetus  are  successively  formed  in  the  ovum,  and  not 
evolved,  according  to  antient  hypothesis,  firom  parts  pre- 
existing in  the  germ.  The  ovulum  grows  rapidly  after 
reaching  the  uterus ;  it  at  first  consists  of  two  sacs,  one  en- 
closing  the  other,  and  the  inner  containing  a  liquid.  When 
it  is  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  a  new  element  becomes 
visible  in  it ;  a  round,  opaque,  gmnular  disk  is  seen,  with  a 
dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  surface  of  the  internal 
globule  or  sac.  This  spot,  which  is  seen  either  on  or  through 
tne  inner  membrance  of  the  ovum,  corresponds  with  the 
cicatricula  of  the  egg,  and  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  fostus. 

In  birds  the  cicatricula  or  germ  spot  lies  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  yolk :  soon  after  the  commencement  of  incuba- 
tion it  expands  and  separates  into  two  layers ;  the  outer  is 
called  by  Pander  the  serous  layer,  and  subseauently  forms 
the  osseous,  nervous,  muscular,  and  tegiunetrtary  systems 
of  the  body ;  tlie  inner,  which  is  in  cohtact  with  the  yolk, 
is  called  the  mucous,  which  (together  with  a  third  developed 
between  the  two  others,  and  named  the  vascular  layer)  ap- 
pears to  give  rise,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  to  the 
intestinal,  respiratory,  vascular,  and  glandular  systems. 
The  mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  gradually  ex- 
pands over  the  yolk,  till  it  nearly  encloses  it  in  a  sac,  which 
towards  the  body  of  the  chick  contracts  into  an  oblong 
canal,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  ana 
becomes  the  future  alimentary  tube.  The  sac  containing 
the  yolk,  and  communicating  with  the  intestines,  is  called 
the  intestinal  vesicle  or  yolk-bag,  and  towards  the  dose  of 
incubation  is  drawn  into  the  belly  of  the  chick,  and  its  con- 
tents are  used  as  nourishment  The  lower  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (the  cloaca  of  birds)  shoots  out  into  a  sao 
which  is  termed  the  allantois  or  allanto'id  membrane.  After 
a  time  arteries  and  veins  are  seen  ramifying  upon  this  sac, 
which  protrudes  more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the 
chick,  tiU  at  length  it  forms  a  dpuble  bag,  laid  immediately 
under  the  membrane  of  the  shell.  On  this  sac  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  distributed  that  their  contents  are  influenced 
by  the  atmosphere  through  the  porous  egg-shell  and  its 
membrane,  and  thus  a  true  respiratory  organ  is  established. 

The  original  struetiure  of  the  ovum,  and  the  early  deve- 
lopment 01  the  embryo,  in  mammalia,  appear  to  be  much 
the  same  as  in  the  egg  of  a  bird ;  though  there  are  some 
characteristic  differences.  When  a  human  ovum  of  any 
magnitude  is  examined,  the  embryo  is  seen  suspended  in  a 
loose  bag  filled  with  fluid,  called  the  amnios,  which  is  a 
shut  sac :  this  sac  is  the  outermost  product  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  for  its  formation  a  mem- 
brane is  reflected  from  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  em- 
brvo,  (the  reflection,  according  to  Velpeau,  not  commencing 
before  the  twelfth  day,)  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  behind  it 
As  the  walls  of  the  trunk  close  in  front,  the  circle  at  which 
the  amnios  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradually 
contracts,  till  at  length  it  is  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  um- 
bilical opening;  it  then  invests  the  umbiUcal  cord,  and 
spreads  out  fiom  its  placental  extremity  into  an  ample  sac 
filled  with  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  floats.  The  mucous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  in  mammalia  is  supposed 
firom  analogy  to  form  »  sac,  as  in  birds,  containing  a  yolk, 
or  substance  subservient  to  tlie  nourishment  of  the  ftBtus 
in  its  early  stage.  Whether  this  view  of  iU  formation  and 
use  be  correct  or  not  only  rests  on  analogy ;  but  in  the 
eai-ly  part  of  gestation  a  small  sac  or  bladder,  which  from 
its  beiug  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid  has  been  called  the  ve- 
sicula-alba,  may  be  found  on  the  placenta,  at  or  near  the 
extremity  of  the  umbilical  cord,  ana  exterior  to  the  amnios; 
from  this  sac  a  fine  tube  may  be  traced  along  the  cord  to 
the  navel,  and  in  some  animals  it  has  been  seen  communi- 
cating with  the  intestinal  canal  This  tube  becomes  obli- 
terated so  early  (Velpeau  says  in  the  sixth  week  of  gesta- 
tion) that  its  communication  with  the  intestines  was  long 
undetected,  though  the  sac  was  known  to  the  older  anato- 
vnjote     xhe  intestinal  veaicia  finally  difien  in  mammalia 


and  birds  in  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  former  it  is  not 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  foetus,  but  remains  without  Ih*- 
tween  the  membranes,  and  gradually  wasting  becomes  ob- 
literated by  the  third  montL  The  duct  of  the  umbihcaj 
vesicle  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  anii 
vein,  which  are  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric  veweU ;  ;  Li- 
ar tery  communicates  with  the  superior  mesenteric*  and  the 
vein  with  the  vena  port«.  The  allantois  exists  in  all  mai^- 
mals  as  well  as  in  birds,  though  its  use  in  the  former*  which 
are  furnished  with  a  placenta,  is  not  obvious.  la  %omv 
animals,  as  in  man,  it  oecomes  obliterated  at  a  very  eail> 
period,  as  soon  as  the  sixth  week,  but  in  others  at  the  car- 
nivora,  &c.,  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  continues  during  the 
whole  period  of  foetal  existence.  In  mamthalia  it  com- 
municates with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remain* 
of  the  duct  by  which  it  is  connected  is  denominatiMi  lUv 
urachus.  The  channel  of  communication  between  thi- 
allantois  and  the  bladder,  or  cloaca  (in  birds),  at  flr&t  u 
short,  so  that  the  sac  lies  directly  against  the  body  of  tiic 
embryo,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  elongated*  like  the  cor- 
responding duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

In  man,  after  impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  spon<:y 
membrane  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  bv 
an  exudation  of  lymph.  This  membrane,  called  decidu.t. 
lines  the  wholo  of  the  uterus  before  the  descent  of  ti.e 
ovum ;  but  when  this  passes  down  through  the  Fallopian 
tube  it  gradually  pushes  the  deciduous  membrane  before  it. 
inverting  one  portion  of  it  which  surrounds  the  ovum,  aui 
is  called  the  *  uecidua  reflexa;'  this  grows  with  the  gvuii] 
till  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  cornea  in  couim  x 
with  the  other  portion  called  the '  decidua  vera**  Lining  the 
walls  of  the  uterus. 

The  point  at  which  the  decidua  is  reflected  upon  the  o\-uui 
is  where  the  placenta  is  fixed  to  the  uterus.  The  ovum  has 
two  proper  membranes,  the  amnios*  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  is  calK  4 
the  chorion;  this  latter  membrane  in  man,  during  the  flnt 
two  months  of  pregnancy,  haa  a  shaggy  external  suK&oe,  haiixa 
covered  with  vascular  villi,  which  become  united  with  tlio 
membrana  decidua*  which  is  also  thick  and  vascular.  Tlii^ 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  both  these  membranes  gm- 
dually  diminishes,  and  becomes  concentrated  on  one  part 
usually  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterua;  thia  thickeucd 
part  is  called  the  placenta.  In  ruminatmg  animals  Uk 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  the  chorion  is.  confined  \»  x 
number  of  circular  and  spongy  elevations  I'ary^ng  in  numbci 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  which  are  called  cotyledon^ 
The^  vascular  processes  dip  in  between  corresponding  |ir*»- 
cesses  attached  to  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  which  aiv 
called  maternal  cotyledons,  the  iurfiK»  of  which  is  auppli«u 
with  numerous  vessels  derived  from  the  uterine  artezu-^ 
and  veins.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  l&:u'o 
vascular  surface  of  the  maternal  system  is  apfJied  \o  ah 
equally  extensive  one  of  the  foDtus,  and  though  there  a  n> 
direct  communication  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  w 
must  suppose  that  nourishment  is  imbibed  finom  the  >e^sv'4 
of  the  mother  by  those  of  the  foetus  through  the  fine  mi«T- 
vening  membranes  by  which  thev  are  separated.  In  tna^ti 
the  relation  between  the  maternal  and  festal  systems  »  »  i 
so  clearly  understood  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  In  t^o 
human  subject  the  placenta  is  a  spongy  vascular  mas>  hkti 
a  cake,  firom  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  about  an  im  h 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  two  or  three  lines  at  the  circum* 
ference.  It  adheres  by  one  surface  to  the  uterus,  and  ly 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  fostus  by  means  of  the  um- 
bihcal  cord.  The  uterine  sur&ce  is  lobulated,  and  is  ivit- 
nected  with  the  uterus  b^  blood-vessels.  The  foatal  sttrf.Hv 
is  covered  by  the  chonon  and  amnios^  and  presents  ihr 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  tuu 
arteries  and  a  vein.  The  radicles  c^  these  vessels  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  but  no  cemmunication  has  e^cr 
been  shown  to  exist  between  them  and  the  uten>-pUeentiiir* 
vessels;  for  if  we  inject  from  the  umbilieal  arteries  we  fin«i 
that  the  placenta  is  rendered  turgid,  and  that  vessels  ar 
found  filled  in  every  part  of  it*  but  between  their  ramifies 
tions  there  will  remain  an  uninjeeted  substance,  and  tin- 
uterine  surftce  will  not  be  injecled>  for  the  fastal  %esMN 
do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  sur&ce.  In  like  manner,  it* 
we  inject  from  the  uterine  vessels,  the  pUoenta  will  be  r*  ^ 
dered  turgid,  but  nothing  passes  into  the  fodtal  ves«^N 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  concluded  that  the  plaoenti 
consists  unifi^rmly  of  two  portions :  the  one  is  furai*hed  b  i 
the  deciduous  ooat  of  the  uterui^  the  other  by  the  v^saeU  U 
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the  chor\ptt|  and  these  two  portions  may,  daring  the  first 
three  months,  he  separated  from  each  other  hy  maceration. 
The  structure  of  the  total  portbn,  so  far  as  can  he  made 
out,  appears  to  he  similar  to  tnat  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
the  arteiy  terminating  in  the  vein.  But  the  maternal  por- 
tion is  somewhat  different ;  there  is  not  a  direct  commu- 
nication, hut  the  arteries,  as  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  seem  to 
terminate  in  irregular  cells,  and  the  veins  appear  to  com- 
mence with  open  mouths  from  these  cells,  for  hy  throwing 
wax  into  the  uterine  arteries  we  fill  the  cells,  and  fie* 
quently  inject  the  uterine  veins  also. 

It  bias  always  heen  considered  douhtfiil  whether  the  pla- 
cental cells  of  Hunter  were  real  or  artificial,  bein^,  in  the 
latter  case,  produced  hy  extravasation  of  the  injection ;  and 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  confirmed 
this  doubt,  but  without  thro^ng  any  satisfectory  light  on 
this  very  obscure  subject  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
placenta  we  may  infer  that  it  is  very  similar  in  man  to  what 
it  is  in  ruminating  and  other  animals;  it  moat  probably 
serves  to  produce  a  change  in  the  blood  of  the  footus  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  blood  of  the  adult  undergoes  in  the 
lungs ;  and,  from  considering  that  the  foDtus  itself  cannot 
create  materials  for  its  own  growth  and  sup[)ort,  we  may 
further  infer  that  the  placenta  is  the  source  of  nutrition 
also. 

The  navel-string,  or  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  fhe 
child  to  the  mother,  is  composed  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
two  umbilical  arteries  twisted  together,  and  surrounded  by 
a  gelatinous  substance  and  the  reflections  of  the  chorion 
and  amnios:  it  also  contains  the  uraohus,  and  the  remains 
of  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  alba  and  omphido-mesenteric 
vessels.  It  is  visible  in  the  human  embryo  in  the  sixth 
week  as  a  short  and  straight  cord ;  at  birth  the  len^h  of  it 
is,  on  an  average,  about  two  feet.  The  outer  tunic  of  the 
cord,  the  amnios,  is  continuous  with  the  eoidermis,  or 
cuticle  of  the  foetus  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  in  tne  same  way 
tho  chorion,  which  is  also  reflected  on  the  naval*string,  is 
continued  into  the  dermu^  or  true  skin  of  the  foetus. 

We  have  already  described  the  early  development  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  first  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum. 
When  the  human  foetus  is  first  distinctly  visible  through 
the  membranes  it  is  not  above  a  line  in  length,  and  of  an 
oblone  shape.  At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  it  b  slightly 
curved,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  split  pea ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  month  it  may  be  compared  in  size 
and  shape  to  a  kidney  bean.  To  the  naked  eye  the  embryo 
at  first  seems  formed  by  two  oval  bodies  connected  toffether 
by  a  slender  necK{  one  of  these  represents  the  head,  and 
the  othei  the  trunk ;  tne  former,  which  is  at  first  merely  a 
membranous  bag,  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  trunk ; 
the  features  soon  appear,  and  are  very  perceptible  by  the 
end  of  the  second  month.  The  extremities  begin  to  shoot 
out  like  tlie  duos  of  a  plant  in  the  sixth  week ;  uo  arms  are 
at  first  larce  in  proportion  to  the  legs ;  in  fact,  the  limbs 
are  originaUy  very  much  alike,  and  only  distinguishable  by 
their  situation ;  they  at  first  grow  straight  out  from  the 
trunk.  The  upper  arm  is  then  laid  against  the  breast,  and 
the  fore  arm  drawn  upward ;  the  thigh  is  bent  up  to  the 
belly,  the  lej^  drawn  backwards  towards  the  thigh,  and  the 
feet  turned  in. 

At  an  early  period  of  fcBtal  existence  there  is  no  brain, 
but  only  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  embryo  of  man 
then  resembles  one  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals ;  the 
brain  is  perceptible  about  the  second  month,  and  is  evi- 
dently formecl  W  a  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord.  Before 
the  sixth  montn  the  brain  is  semifluid.  Hair  does  not 
grow  on  the  bead  befbre  the  sixth  month,  and  even 
then  it  is  very  short,  thin,  and  light  coloured.  The  nails 
are  at  that  period  indistinct,  the  eve-lids  closed,  and  the 
pupil  is  fillea  up  by  a  membrane,  in  the  seventh  month 
the  membrana  pupillaris  is  removed,  the  eye-lids  open,  the 
nails  become  more  distinct,  and  the  hair  longer  and  thicker. 
At  the  fUll  time  the  n\ils  are  quite  formed,  the  hair  covers 
tlio  head,  and  ^s  of  its  proper  colour,  the  cells  of  the  skin 
arc  filled  with  fat,  the  lungs  are  large  and  rod,  the  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale  completely  formed,  the  ductus  arteri- 
osus nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  large  as  the 
aorta  itaelf. 

The  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  embrvo  and 
its  envelopes  is  reversed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ges- 
tation, when  the  fostus  does  not  weigh  more  than  a  scru- 
ple, the  moDil)ianes  are  nearly  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  full 
uf  fluid ;  at  the  end  of  gestation  the  average  weight  of  the 


foetus  is  seven  pounds,  whQe  the  placenta  and  membranes 
together  do  not  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half ;  the  proportion 
of  liquor  amnii  is  also  much  less.  The  most  general  height 
of  a  full-grown  child  is  about  twenty  inches. 

The  f(Btus  has  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
fix>m  the  child  after  birth,  most  of  which  are  peculiar  to  its 
mode  of  lifcb  and  are  lost  immediately  after  being  separated 
from  the  mother,  or  are  gradually  removed  during  gestation. 
The  most  characteristic  difierenoe  is  that  it  lives  in  a  medium 
of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  consequently  does  not  breath 
by  lungs,  but  has  the  blood  which  is  deteriorated  by  circu- 
latinff  through  the  system  purified  in  some  manner  in  pass* 
ing  through  the  placenta.  The  umbilical  vein  carries  the 
blood  firom  the  placenta  to  the  fistus  :  it  enters  the  liver  by 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  in  the  transverse  fissture  commu- 
nicates with  the  vena  portsB,  sending  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  to  be  cireulatedin  the  liver.  This  organ  is  of  great 
size,  and  seems  to  perform  some  important  office  in  the 
foBtid  oeconomy.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  R.  Lee  to  secrete 
albuminous  matter,  which  nourishes  the  fostus.  The  rest 
of  the  blood  is.  transmitted  directly  to  the  vena  cava  in- 
fbrior  hy  the  ductus  venosus,  which  seems  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  umbilical  vein  in  man,  though  in  most  animals 
it  is  merely  a  branch  arising  from  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
porta).  The  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena  cava  inferior  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  does  not  all  pass,  as  in  the 
adult,  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portion  goes  im< 
mediately  into  the  left  auricle  tnrough  an  opening  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  foramen  ovale*  which 
doses  up  immediately  afterbirth.  The  blood  that  still  goes 
into  the  right  ventricle  through  the  aurioulo-ventricular 
orifice  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  there 
is  no  use  for  it  at  present  in  the  lungs,  it  nearly  all  passes 
through  a  vessel  named  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta. 
This  duct  also  becomes  obliterated  after  birth,  its  funo^ 
tions  having  ceased  when  once  the  child  has  breathed. 

By  the  aorta  tha  blood  is  sent  fh)m  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  and  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  flnom  which  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  out  a  great 
part  of  it  passes  out  of  the  body  of  the  foetus  by  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  which  are  contihued  ttom  the  internal  Uiacs, 
and  pass  out  at  the  navel  to  go  to  the  placenta.  The 
blood  of  the  foetus  differs  in  its  pnysical  atid  chemical  qua- 
lities flrom  that  of  the  adult  There  is  before  birth  no  dis- 
tinction between  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  it  is  of  a  dark 
colour  in  both  systems  of  vessels.  The  purified  blood  ia 
brought  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein,  and  is 
mixed  beibre  arriving  at  the  heart  with  that  which  hdk 
been  circulating  through  the  foetus:  the  mixed  blood  it 
then  transmitted  by  the  aorta  to  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
some  of  it  only  gomg  again  to  the  placenta  hy  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  to  be  again  purified. 

The  position  of  the  child  in  the  uterus  is  that  which  takes 
up  the  least  room ;  it  lies  with  the  head  downwards,  the 
chin  being  bent  on  the  breast ;  the  knees  are  doubled  up 
close  to  the  belly,  s^nd  the  arms  are  folded  in  the  space 
between  the  heaa  and  legs.  This  is  the  most  general  posi- 
tion, and  the  child  thus  forms  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the 
head  forms  one  end  and  the  breech  the  other.  The  long 
axis  of  this  eUipso  measures  in  the  ninth  month  fully  ten 
inches,  and  the  short  one  five  or  six.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  child  at  the  full  time  is,  on  an  average, 
about  two  pints. 

The  ordinary  period  of  ntero-gestation  in  man  is  forty 
weeks,  thoush  labour  often  takes  place  before  this  period, 
or  is  dehiyed  a  •Utile  beyond  it  The  embryo  having  now 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  exist  separately, 
the  fibres  of  the  uterus  contract,  ^accompanied  by  con 
traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  In 
consequence  of  this  pressure  the  membranes  gradually 
dilate  the  mouth  of  tne  womb ;  they  then  burst  and  eva- 
cuate the  liquor  amnii,  when  the  pressure  acts  upon  the 
child  itself,  which  is  gradually  forced  into  the  world  and 
commences  a  new  existence.  In  man,  and  other  mam- 
malia, the  young  being  for  a  considerable  time  depends 
upon  its  mother  for  the  whole  of  its  nourishment,  and  very 
generally  requires  a  supply  of  warmth  and  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

FCBTUS  (in  Botany).  The  fostus  of  plants  is  what  bo- 
tanists term  the  embryo ;  a  firm,  cellular,  more  or  less  cyUn- 
drical  body,  either  divided  into  two  or  more  lobes  or  cotyle- 
dons, or  having  but  one  cotyledon  rolled  upon  itself,  and 
usually  with  its  margins  so  united  that  it  appears  extremely 
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like  a'solid  cjlimler.  The  cotyledons  are  placed  upon  a  small 
body,  which  may  be  compared  to  two  cones  with  their  bases 
oppli»^d  to  each  other,  and  consequently  with  their  apices 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  and  which  separates  them 
in  a  slight  degree  when  there  are  two  or  more  cotyledons. 
That  tone  whirh  points  towards  the  it^x  of  the  cotyledon 
is  the  plumule,  and  the  other  the  radicle.  Of  these  parts 
the  cotyledons  are  rudimentary  leaves,  and  the  double  cone 
a  rudimentary  axis  of  growth,  the  plumule  giving  birth  to 
the  stem  and  the  radicle  to  the  roots.  ^ 

The  embryo  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  any  dishnct  traces  of 
either  vascular  or  woody  tissue  until  the  commencement  of 
germination,  but  as  soon  as  that  phenomenon  takes  place 
both  are  rapidly  developed  in  abundance. 

Tlie  embryo  of  a  plant  is  developed  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  [Ovule],  and  always  first  appears  in  that  part  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  next  the  foramen.  It  is  first  seen  as  a 
whitish  semi'Opaque  globule;  after  which  it  gradually 
organizes  its  radicle  next  the  foramen  and  its  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  downwards  into  the  mucilage  which,  at  that 
time,  fill*  the  cavity  of  the  ovule ;  eventually  absorbing  all 
the  mucilage,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the 
seed,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  cat^e  it  is  associated 
with  albumen.  When  it  first  appears  it  docs  not  lie  loose 
in  this  mucilage  or  water  of  development,  but  it  adheres 
to  a  cellular  cord  which  is  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
chalaza,  and  by  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  nucleus 
where  the  embryo  first  appears.  This  cellular  cord  usually 
disappears  by  the  time  the  embryo  is  matured,  but  in  many 
plants,  Nymphsea  and  Cycas  for  instance,  it  remains  visible 
m  the  seed  as  a  long  twisted  irregular  thread,  from  which 
the  embryo  is  found  to  hang  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
seed.  (Treviranus,  Symbolee  Phytologicep,  fasc.  i.;  and 
Mirbel  sur  P  Ovule,  p.  37.) 

PO'GGIA,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Capitanata, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  perfectly  level  plain,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  is  the  residence  of  the  in- 
tendente  and  the  seat  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  province. 
For  civil  suits  Capitanata  is  subject  to  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
of  Naples.  The  Royal  Lyceum  of  the  province  is  atLucera; 
but  there  is  at  Foggia  a  secondary  or  erammar-school  as 
well  as  elementary  schools,  and  also  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  for  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  was  established  here  in  1818.  Foggia 
is  a  modern-looking,  regularly-built  town  with  wide  streets, 
Spme  fine  buildings,  and  21,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and  cattle,  the  staple  produce 
of  the  country,  and  has  large  granaries  for  storing  corn. 
A  great  fair  is  held  here  in  the  month  of  May.  Foggia  is 
chiefly  a  place  of  trade,  being  the  great  inland  marRet  for 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Apulia,  and  is  al.«o  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  nobility  and  landholders,  who  are  wealthy 
and  hospitable.  The  climate  is  not  wholesome  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  night  air  especially  is  considered 
unhealthy.  Foggia  is  reckoned,  for  its  importance  and 
wealth,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  the  capital  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, 75  miles  north-east  of  Naples,  25  south-west  of 
Manfredonia,  and  77  miles  west-by-north  of  Bari.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Foggia  being  planted  with  olive,  piulberry, 
vine,  and  other  fruit-trees,  looks  like  an  oasis  in  the  vast 
naked  and  solitary  plain  of  the  Tavoliere.  [Capitanata.] 
A  branch  of  industry  at  Foggia  is  the  pickling  of  capers, 
which  grow  in  great  quantity  in  the  neighbouring  countr}*. 
FOIL,  in  Gilding.    [Gilding.] 

FOIX,  the  name  of  a  town  and  former  county  of  France. 
Tho  town  of  Foix  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Ar- 
ricge,  and  is  situated  6n  the  left  bank  of  the  river  which 
gives  name  to  the  department.  It  is  among  the  Pyrenees, 
but  many  miles  from  the  line  of  the  highest  elevation,  about 
404  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-bv-west  of  Paris.  It  is  in 
42''  58'  N.  lat..  and  1"  36'  E.  long.  ' 

An  antient  tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  the  PhocsDans  of  Massilia  (Marseille),  and  attributes  to 
it  the  name  of  Phoc^*e ;  but  this  tradition  docs  not  seem  to 
be  supported  by  anything,  unless  it  be  the  modern  name  of 
the  town.  Foix  seems  rather  to  have  owed  its  original  to 
an  antient  castle,  tho  residence  in  tho  middle  ages  of  tho 
counts  of  Foix,  and  to  an  antient  abbey,  founde<l  by  the 
counts  of  Carcassonne,  and  endowed  by  the  counts  of  Foix 
with  additional  possessions.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow;  but  there  is  a  good  though  antique  stone  bridge 


over  the  Arriege;  and  the  remains  of  the  c&stle,  consist  in«4 
of  three  decayed  Gothic  towers,  on  a  height  comroandm^ 
the  town,  are  interesting  from  their  historical  recollect iijii^. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  3225,  that  of  (lie 
commune  4857.  The  inhabitants  are  indubtrious,  but  tK«- 
secluded  situation  of  the  place  restricts  its  commerce :  coai^ 
cloth,  serge,  hats,  and  hosiery  are  manufactured;  and  tni'iv 
is  carried  on  in  cattlo,  pulse,  resin,  turpentine,  cork,  iroii, 
and  woollen  cloth.  There  are  some  coal-pits;  and  on  tli** 
banks  of  the  river  are  several  forges.  Foix  has  a  subor-.l:- 
nate  court  of  justice  and  several  govcmment-ofiices,  an  ex- 
change, a  high-school,  a  librar>',  a  theatre,  and  a  »ociet>  ff 
agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  town  has  no  comrounicatioTi 
by  posting  with  the  capital :  the  line  of  post  cea.sos  at  Tim i. 
louse,  about  50  miles  ifom  Foix ;  and,  although  there  are  jn 
this  part  fourteen  passes  or  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  commu- 
nicating with  Spain,  none  of  them  are  practicable  for  cai- 
riages. 

The  territory  known  as  the  county  of  Foix  was  forme:  *> 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volca>  Tectosages,  and  pcr):ni>> 
of  the  Consoranni  inhabitants  of  tho  Couserans.  It  nas 
afterwards  part  of  the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Carcassonur, 
who  were  m  feudal  subjection  to  the  counts  of  Toulou5'- - 
but  upon  the  death  of  Roger  I.  count  of  Carcassonne,  «  h  • 
divided  his  estates  between  his  family,  it  became,  about  ihf 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  separate  iuri«dicii  >:i. 
which  fell  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  son  of  Roger.  Tins 
separate  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  count) 
of  Foix.  The  counts  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
civil  and  religious  dissensions  of  the  middle  ages:  Ham- 
mond Roger  (A.D.  1188-1223)  and  Roger  Bernard  le  Grant 
(ad.  1223-1241)  supported  the  counts  of  Toulouse  agnmst 
tho  Crusaders  under  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  otlxT 
supporters  of  the  papal  authority:  the  former  distinguislM'l 
himself  by  various  exploits  in  the  course  of  the  crusalv 
against  the  Albigenses  and  their  protector  the  count  of  Tt>u- 
louse.  [Albigbnses.]  He  acknowledged  himself  the  vu^ 
sal  of  Peter  king  of  Aragon,  whence  it  arose  that  the  kinj}> 
of  Aragon  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  county,  t.i 
James  of  Aragon  (aj>.  1258)  renounced  his  claim  in  favour 
of  St.  Louis  of  France.  Gaston  IV.  count  of  Foix  came 
into  possession  (by  inheritance  from  his  father-in-law )  nf 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  county  of  Foix,  th:  •« 
united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  royal  house  of  N  ;- 
varre,  fell  to  the  crown  of  France  upon  the  accession  ot 
Henri  IV.,  a.d.    1582. 

The  county  of  Foix  was  small :  its  greatest  exteiit  \y  i^ 
from  north-by-west  to  south-by-east  about  60  miles;  it< 
greatest  breadth  about  35.  It  was  bounded  on  the  ca«u 
north,  and  north-west  by  Languedoc,  on  tho  west  by  flu- 
district  of  Couserans,  ana  on  the  south  by  the  crests  of  :hc 
Pyrenees,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Cerdasno  and 
Roussillon.  The  territory  thus  described  is  watered  b\  tli» 
Arridge,  which  runs  through  it  in  the  direction  of  its  gri-jT- 
est  length.  It  was  subdivided  into  La  Haute  Partie  ntie 
upper  district).  La  Basse  Partie  (the  lower  district),  ami  I>c 
Donnezan.  The  chief  towns  were  Foix,  Pamiers  (popula- 
tion in  1832,  5150  for  the  town,  or  6048  for  the  whole  oora- 
muneX  La  Bastide  de  Scron  (pop.  1652  for  the  town,  ^r 
2911  for  the  whole  commune),  Mazeres  (pop.  2327  for  the 
town,  3170  for  the  commune),  Saurat  (pop.  2563  for  t!'«> 
town,  5014  for  the  commune),  Saverdun  (pop.  1897  for  th? 
town,  3327  for  the  commune).  Ax  or  Aqs,  Tarascon,  and 
^s  CJabanes. 

The  present  arrondissement  of  Foix  comprehends  cis?ii 
cantons,  and  140  communes:  it  had,  in  1832,  99,892  inh.i- 
bitants. 


FOIX   (GASTON   III.   COUNT  DE).  Viscount 
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B6arn,  was  bom  in  1331.  He  was  the  son  of  Gaston  11. 
by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Bernard  V.  Count  de  Comini^^ 
From  his  personal  beauty,  or  his  fondness  for  the  cfaasc. 
he  was  called  Phcibus,  on  which  account,  agreeably  to  tiic 
fashion  of  his  day,  he  took  the  sun  for  a  dei*ice.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother.  In  1345  he  made  his  fln>t 
essay  in  arms  against  the  English  in  Guienne,  and  sencd 
afterwards  in  Languedoc,  where,  and  in  Gascony.  bo  sub- 
sequently became  the  king*8  lieutenant.  In '  1349  bi» 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  king  of  Nararrr. 
In  1356,  being  sus|iected  of  holding  criminal  intelligence 
with  his  brother-in-law  Charles  the  Bad,  he  was  arreMod 
by  order  of  King  John,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Cha- 
telet,  at  Paris ;  but,  being  reletsed  soon  aronrards»  he  wvnt 
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to  Pkuuia  to  serve  igainst  the  infidels.  In  1S58,  during 
the  revolt  called  the  Jacquerie,  he  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the 
Dauphin,  whom  the  Parisians  had  shut  up  in  the  market- 
place of  Meaux,  and  in  the  same  year  made  war  upon  his 
relative  the  Count  d'Armagnae,  who  had  set  up  pretensions 
to  the  viscounty  of  B6am,  and  whom  he  afterwards  took 
prisoner,  in  1372,  at  the  hattle  of  Launac.  Oaston,  who 
nad  hecome  discontented  with  his  wife,  upon  a  dispute 
ahout  her  dower,  parted  from  her  in  1373.  In  1380,  the 
government  of  Languedoc  hecomine  vacant  hy  the  recall 
of  the  duke  of  At^ou,  it  was  hestowea  by  Charles  V.  on  the 
Count  de  Fotx.  He  held  tt  however  but  a  few  months. 
Charles  V.  dyinj^  on  Sept  16th  that  year,  Charles  VI.  re- 
voked the  appomtment,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Bern. 
The  Count  de  Foix  appealed  to  arms,  and  finally  yielded 
up  the  government  only  on  negociation.  By  his  marriage 
the  Count  de  Foix  had  but  one  son.  This  youth,  in  1382, 
paying  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  had  retired  to  the  court  of 
her  brother,  Charles  the  Bad,  received  from  that  king  (to 
whom  crime  was  ftimiliar)  what  he  pretended  was  a  bag  of^ 
love-powder,  which  that  king  told  nim  to  conceal,  at  the 
aame  time  informing  him  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  small 
quantity  of  it  upon  any  food  his  fiither  might  eat,  would 
have  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  count  to  his  wife.  The 
powder  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  poison,  and  Gaston  ordered 
his  son  to  be  arrested.  The  young  prince,  dec^eived  but 
not  guilty,  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died  in  his  prison ; 
the  iatber,  as  Froissart  relates,  having  hastened  his  death 
when  going  to  remonstrate  with  him,  by  accidentally  striking 
the  point  of  a  knife  into  his  son's  throat  as  he  pushed  aside 
the  tapestry  which  covered  the  entrance  to  his  dungeon. 

In  1390  Gaston  received  Charles  VI.  and  his  whole  court 
at  his  castle  of  Mazdres,  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix,  where 
he  not  only  entertained  them  with  great  magnificence,  but 
made  the  king  the  heir  to  his  domains.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  beguuiing  of  August,  1391,  as  bis  attendants 
were  pouring  water  on  his  hands  at  liis  return  from  a  bear- 
chase. 

Historians,  especially  Froissart,  have  painted  Gaston  as 
an  accomplished,  brave,  affable,  and  magnificent  prince: 
they  cannot  however  deny  that  he  was  violent  to  excess. 
His  conduct  toward  his  son,  and  to  De  Berne,  the  governor 
of  the  castle  of  Lourde,  whom  he  wished  to  force  to  deliver 
the  place  to  the  ^rench,  and  whom,  on  his  refusal,  he 
struck  several  times  with  his  poniard,  are  incontestable 
proofs.  His  favourite  passion  was  hunting.  He  carried  it 
to  such  extreme,  that  if  we  pay  believe  Saint-Yon,  he  did 
not  keep  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  dogs.  He  also  com- 
posed a  work  on  what  constituted  the  object  of  his  affection, 
entitled  Phebtu  de9  deduiiz  de  la  Chasse  det  Bewte*  tau- 
Vttiges  ei  de*  Oyseaulx  de  prove,  three  or  four  editions  of 
which  are  known ;  viz.,  fol.  Par.  bv  Verard,  without  date ; 
another  by  J.  Treperel ;  4to.  by  Phil,  le  Noir,  without  date, 
and  1515  and  1520.  The  book  of  Phebus'  is  also  included 
in  several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Treatise  on  Hunting 
bv  Jacques  de  Fouilloux.  {VArt  de  verifier  let  Datee,  fol. 
Par.  1784,  torn.  ii.  pp.  312,  313;  Biogr.  Unwereeile,  tom. 
XV.  p.  131 ;  Goujet,  BiblioMque  Eranfoise,  tom.  ix.  p.  114.) 
It  was  in  the  castle  of  Orthes,  Graston*s  principal  residence, 
that  Froissart,  who  staid  there  a  considerable  time,  heard 
many  of  the  best  stories  with  which  his  history  is  em- 
bellished. The  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  of  Gaston  is 
one  of  the  completest  pictures  of  what  a  chivalrous  prince 
was  in  the  time  of  our  Edward  the  Third. 

FOKIAN.    [China,  p.  80.] 

FOKSHAM.    [Wallachia.I 

FOLA'RD.  JEAN  CHARLES  DE,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
non, in  1669.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  bv  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
seieatiile  part  of  nis  profession,  to  the  movements  and 
roanceuvres  of  an  army  in  the  field :  he  drew  plans  and 
maps,  and  became  a  pretty  good  engineer.  Having  been 
made  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  he  attended 
him  in  hb  Italian  campaigns,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Cassano.  He  afterwards  served  in  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  was  wounded  again  at 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  His  leal,  at  tiroes  indiscreet,  his 
want  of  tact,  his  restless  activity,  and  his  fondness  of  giving 
advice,  which,  although  at  times  valuable,  was  not  accept- 
able to  his  superiors,  made  him  many  enemies.  The  peace 
of  1712  having  plaeed  him  on  the  reduced  list,  he  repaired 
to  Malta  to  ofiwr  his  services  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  which 
was  than  threatened  b  the  Turks;  but  being  offended  at 
P.  C.»  No.  637. 


some  real  or  supposed  slight,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  visited  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Charles  XII.,  who  employed  him  on  some  missions,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  last  expedition  to  Norway. 
After  Charles's  death  in  the  trenches  of  Fredericshall,  Fo- 
lard  returned  to  France,  and  made  one  short  campaign 
more  in  the  war  against  Spain  of  1 719,  after  which  he  with* 
drew  into  private  life,  and  occupied  himself  in  writing  on 
military  matters.    He  died  at  Avignon  in  1 752. 

Folard's  principal  work  is  his  'Commentaries  on  Poly- 
bins,'  in  which  he  not  only  makes  his  observations  on  the 
events  narrated  by  the  Greek  historian,  but  also  draws 
parallels  between  antient  and  modern  military  practices, 
and  reasons  on  the  occurrences  of  the  wars  whicn  he  had 
witnessed,  exposing  with  the  greatest  fineedom  the  errors  of 
the  various  commanders  of  his  own  age.  His  disquisitions, 
though  often  prolix,  are  valuable.  He  had  some  peculiar 
notions  on  tactics,  which  have  been  refuted  as  inapplicable 
to  the  modern  system  of  warfare.  Frederic  U.,  a  very  good 
judge  of  these  matters,  says  that  'Folard  had  scattered 
diamonds  amongst  dung,  that  his  system  of  columns  in 
deep  order  was  worthless,  but  that  the  movements  which 
he  aescribes  so  well,  and  certain  instances  of  ingenious  de- 
fence which  he  explains,  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  his 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  some  French  generals,  and  also 
certain  projects  of  his  which  give  rise  to  reflections  more 
useful  tnan  the  projects  themselves.*  Folard's  '  Commen- 
taries' were  published  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1 727-30,  and 
again  at  Amsterdam,  in  7  vols.  4to.,  the  seventh  volume 
containing  some  treatises  and  strictures  on  Folard's  system 
of  tactics,  with  his  own  replies. 

FOLCLAND.    [Bocland.] 

FO'LIO,  flom  the  Latin /o/tttm,pronerly  signifies  a  leaf; 
and  in  books  of  accounts  means  a  lear,  or  two  pages,  of  a 
ledger-book.  Folio  a  and  b,  or  recto  and  vereo,  are  antient 
and  still  continued  distinctions  for  the  first  and  second  sides 
of  the  leaf  or  folio,  in  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books. 
Folio,  with  booksellers,  means  a  book  in  folio,  the  pages  of 
which  consist  of  sheets  folded  onl3[  in  two,  each  leaf  making 
half  a  sheet.  '  Folia  chartarum*  is  an  expression  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

.  FOLKES,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  English  antiquaiy, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fieids,  October  29th, 
1690.  He  entered  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1707,  where 
his  progress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  more  especially 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  such,  that  when  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  wan 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  two  years  after 
had  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  chosen  one  of  its 
council.  His  first  communication  to  the  Society  was  on 
the  aurora  borealis  of  March  30,  1717.  This  was  followed 
at  various  times  by  other  papers  in  considerable  numbers, 
for  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  He  was  chosen  a  second  lime  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1718,  and  continued  to  be  re-chosen 
every  year  till  1727;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  president, 
having  in  1723  appointed  him  one  of  his  vice-presidents. 
In  February,  1720,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tne  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

At  the  first  anniversary  election  of  the  Royal  Society 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  Mr.  Folkes 
was  competitor  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  for  the  ofiice  of  pre- 
sident, and  his  interest  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
members,  though  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of 
Sir  Hans.  He  was,  however,  again  chosen  of  the  council 
in  1729,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  advanced  to  the 
president's  chair  twelve  years  after. .  In  the  mean  time  he 
was,  in  1733,  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  In  this  vear  he  set  out  with  his  whole  family 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  and,  after  residing  a  considerable  time 
both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1735.  The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  con- 
sulting the  best-fiimished  cabinets  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
compose  there  an  excellent  '  Dissertation  on  the  Weights 
and  Values  of  antient  Coins.*  This  was  read  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  who  requested  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be 
registered  in  their  hooks,  which  he  promised  to  give  after 
he  had  revised  and  enlarged  it;  but,  for  some  reason, 
this  was  never  done.  In  the  same  year  however,  1736,  his 
*  Observations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Pillars  at  Rome' 
were  read  in  this  Society,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  their '  Archicologia,*  which  oonUins  another  paper 
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^  bim  on  the  brui  equettmn  statne  of  Hannii  Atii^iu  at 
Some,  oceoiioned  by  a  tmsll  bran  model  of  it  being  found 
near  LoDdc»L  la  April  be  alM  oommumcaled  to  them  '  A 
Table  of  Eneliib  Gold  Coini  fcom  tfas  IBth  year  of  King 
Edward  III.,  irb«ii  Gold  wu  first  eoined  in  Eogland.  to 
tbe  proHent  time,  with  tbeir  WeighU  and  intrinMB  Valuea ;' 
which  at  their  deaire  be  prtntod  Uie  Mine  y«ar  in  4to. ;  and 
in  I74i  rmrinted  il  with  additiona,  jmlUinR  a  laner  and 
more  conHdamble  work,  MtiUad '  A  Table  of  BogliA  8itt« 
(Mom,  from  the  Norman  Conqneit  to  Iho  pment  tiiM,  with 
Ibeir  Weigbta,  iatiinaio  Valium  and  aome  Remarka  upon 
the  Mveral'Tieeea.'  Hr.  Folkea,  in  order  to  iUuatrate  thia 
mrk,  twd  Mt  about  ennaring,  and  aetnally  did  mi;nen 
49  copper-platea  of  Ei^ilith  lilver  coins,  whiob  were  left  at 
tita  time  of  bk  death  in  an  incomplete  Hate.  Tbeae,  to- 
gether wiib  the  ropjright  of  the  hooka  or  taUea  bofora 
mentioned,  were  pun^ased  by  the  Society  of  Antiqnariei, 
December  19th,  1754,  for  UOL,  and  the  whole  pnblished, 
with  great  addition*,  both  u  to  iotter-preea  and  platea,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Andrew  OifTord,  in  1763. 

Sir  Hana  Sloane  having,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
isfigned  the  office  of  preiident  of  the  Royat  Society,  at  the 
annual  election  in  1741,  Mr.  Polkea  wai  unanimoiuly 
chosen  to  fill  that  honourable  poat ;  and,  in  the  ftrflowing 
year,  waa  ohogen  to  succeed  Dr.  Halle; ,  as  ■  member  of  tbe 
Iloyal  Academy  of  Seiancea  at  Paria.  In  1 746  the  Vniver- 
aity  of  Odbrd  conferred  npon  him  tbe  donee  of  LL.D., 
and  he  waa  afterwards  admitted  to  the  same  aegree  at  Cam- 
On  the  dMth  tf  Alscanon,  dnke  of  Somerset,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquahe*,  in  Febroary,  1750,  Mr. 
Folkes,  then  one  of  tbe  vice-preeidenta,  was  immediately 
*  '  '  a  that  office,  in  which  he  was 


in^  in  penon,  eiHiw  in  that  or  the  Royal  Society,  being 
aeiied  on  September  26A  of  the  aasne  vear  with  a  palsy, 
which  depnved  bim  of  the  use  of  bis  left  side.  In  this 
vnfaappy  situation  be  knguisbad  naaily  three  yean,  till  a 
seeoaditroka  put  an  and  to  hia  UIK  June  SStb.  1754.    He 


aeription  but  his  name  and  the  date^  puiauant  to  the  exiuega 
direction  of  hia  last  will.  By  hia  wife,  Lncretia  Bradshaw, 
whu  had  been  an  aotieaa  on  the  stage  beftm  be  married 
her,  he  krft  two  dauehtert.  Tiis  sale  of  hia  library,  prints 
coins,  &&,  in  17S6,  lasted  M  dan,  and  produced  the  lum 
of  3090'.  it.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1 793,  m  a  window  on  the  south  ride 
of  the  oboir,  opposite  to  tito  monument  of  Mr.  Thynue. 
{Niehols'a  Amtidottt  i^  Bowser,  4to.,  London,  1782, 
M2 — 566,  from  a  memoir  prepaiod  for  publication  by  ] 
Bireb;  Ghdmera's  Aojbt.  iNc^  vol.  xtv.  pp.  4Sa — (31.) 

FOLKBSTONB.    rKiirr.l 

FOLK-MOTB,  or  FOLK-OEHOTB,  literaHy  a  meeting 
of  tbe  peaqile;  an  assembly  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  gorom- 
iiMnt,reepeeting  the  nature  of  whiob  some  of  our  antiquaries 
have  diflered.  Somner,  tn  his  'Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,' 
calls  it  a  ganeial  assembly  of  the  people  for  considering  and- 
orderinK  matters  of  the  Ck>mmDnwMlth.  So  the  lawa  of 
King  Edward  the  Confesnr, '  Folcmote,  xm.  voeatio  et 
gregatio  populoruta  et  gentium  omnium,  quia  ibi  oi 

oaD'SMtv  debent,  et  umversi  qui  sub  prolectione  et  ^ 

Domiai  R^iiadeguat.'  Tbe  oontinuation  of  this  statute  of 
Bdward  the  Conftssor  expresaly  directs  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Folcmote  should  be  held  once  in  the  year  upon  the  1st 
of  Hay.  '  Statutum  est  enim  quod  ibi  dehent  populiomncs, 
&o.,  lemel  in  anno  scilicet  convenire,  scilicet  iQ  capite  Kal. 
HaiL'    (Wilk.,  Leg^  Anglo-Sax.,  p.  204.) 

Brady,  in  his  'Introduction  to  Old  English  History,' 
Qloes.  p.  47,  is  entirely  mbtaken  wfaui  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
infcrior  ordinary  court,  held  oncea  month.  The  Folk-mote 
and  Shire-mote  (or  general  meeting  of  a  county)  vere  syno- 
nymous.   (Wnk.  ut  nnr.  OtoM.  p.  404.) 

In  later  timet  a  Folk-mote,  according  to  Stow,  among 
tbe  citizeni  of  London,  meant  ■  meeting  of  ttmaselvea. 
Fabyan,  in  his 'Cbronioles' (edit  ISll,  p.  344),  mentions  a 
court  of  folk-mote  held  at  Paul's  Grots  in  12S6;  and  another 
a«embled  by  command  of  Henry  HI.  (ibid.  p.  348), '  where 
the  king,  according  to  the  former  ordinances  made,  azod 
Jeaooe  of  the  commonalty  of  the  dty  to  pass  die  sea.' 

FOHALHAUT.    [Fibcis  AnsnuLis.] 

fOM BNTATIONS  are  liqoM  api«c«tioiii,  genanny  of 


rm  (amperttu4  plaeed  tn  aoBlaelvith  ■  liMited  poi^ 
tioB  of  the  body,  to  mitigate  or  remove  dnene  of  tbe  fart. 


if,  to  mitif. 
r  of  the  neighbonring  organs.    They  dtflbr  fms  n 
nsl  baths,  diiefly  in  tbe  neater  length  of  thna  «h: 
I  kept  applied.     Flannel  troths,  er  other  nAataacea  St  to 


psalial 
rhich  tl 


retain  Mat  and  uoittany  are  commonly  employad.  To  en- 
aUa  ttaeaa  ■abataneae  to  retain  (he  heat  ttm  kmgnr.  ibey 
are  ofloo  covered  asteriMlly  vhh  oilad  silk.  It  la  proper  to 
renew  the  uiplicMiMi  before  tb*  cloths  begin  to  gm  a  Ibel- 
■Bg  of  MHMa.  Tbe  tiqnids  nsed  ne  of  tarina  kindi. 
aomelunaapnfe  water;  at  other  timea,  medicated;  tb«y  err 
termed  emollient  when  ehaiged  with  mucAaginona  prm- 
otiriea,  ttA  as  maHows,  and  sedative  or  anodyne  wImb  ibey 


FO^^■,an 

water  to  tbe  ourpoae  a      ,_--—         

nsed  also  for  noty  water.  The  form  of  the  foot  is  tmuali* 
hexagonal,  similar  to  tbe  form  of  tbe  baptistery,  in  whirb 
fonts  were  originally  placed.  T%ere  are  a  great  many  bnii 
in  England  curious  both  for  tbeir  antiquity  sad  their  ar^i* 
tectoral  design:  thCT  dale  Brom  the  Saxon  period  to  the 
time  when  tbe  florid  style  of  Oothic  atehitecture  was  in 
Togue,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Although  tbe  hexagonal  form  it  tto  meil  nsual,  yd 
fonts  occur  both  of  a  circular  and  nnare  form.  Tbej  ar« 
usually  shaped  like  a  cup,  with  a  solid  stem,  or  snpiiorrrd 
on  columns;  the  top  is  bottowed  out  for  the  water,  and  tbe 
sides  and  stem  are  often  highly  enriched  with  omaucnt 
sculptured  flgurea,  and  with  colour  and  giltfing.  In  mnny 
instances  a  flight  of  tieps  forms  a  base,  and  even  the  tidn 
of  these  step*  are  carved  with  pannds,  having  quatreToil* 
and  rosettes  sunk  within  them.  It  waa  usual  to  cover  ihr 
basin  of  the  font  with  a  wooden  lid,  and  there  are  tome  of 
these  remaining  of  a  pyramidal  or  tpire-like  form.  nrhTv 
eorved  and  designed,  with  a  prafusion  of  shafts,  butTTc«t~,' 
and  tracery  piled  up  to  the  apex.  There  is  sucb  a  cover  in 
Caslleocre  cnurcb,  Norfolk.  Porchester  church  baa  a  vert 
•Dtlant  fon^  of  a  circular  form,  like  the  antient  Roman 
patail  or  dronlar  stone-mouth  of  tbe  well  in  the  alrfum  at 
a  Roman  house;  it  is  decorated  with  intersecting  arebes  on 
eolamns,  iHth  a  fHen  of  foliage,  and  figures  above.  Lin- 
coln cathedral,  and  the  South  Church  in  HayUng  Irtaod. 
Hamprinn,  are  examples  of  the  square  form  of  font  on  flvt' 
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oolmaMt  009  baing  plMed  in  tlw  oentei  of  muoh  biffer 
dinQensiops  tbaa  Ihe  wur  ooluoinp  which  are  at  the  aiyliM. 
T1k>  font  of  Blythboroiigh  chureh  ui  Suffolk  aiUl  tfiowB 
Bome  tnuMS  of  oolooring  and  gilding ;  and  that  of  Loweatoff 
church  la  Norfolk  haa  iome  fine  remaina  of  aculptured 
figurea  repBeaenting  kinn  and  quaeoa.  The  font  at  £oddor 
in  Norfolk  ia  remarkahb  for  ita  eleganoa  and  fiehneia  of 
decoration.  In  Wincheater  cathedia)  there  ia  one  of  the 
moat  antieot  and  curioua  fonta  in  the  kingdom.  In  the 
elahorafely  deaigned  porch  of  Eaat  Etereham  chnrch.  Nor* 
folk,  are  two  ionta,  or  atoupa»  aa  thefr  are  uaually  deaig- 
nated,  onginaUv  intended  for  holy  wat^. 

The  Gothio  fonta  in  Enghind  exhibit  every  apeeiea  of  de- 
aign  and  decoration  belonging  to  the  aeverai  perioda  or 
atylea  of  Gothic  architeoturoi  and  therefore  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  antiquarian  and  arohiteot  There  are  nnmeroua 
drawinga  of  fonta  in  'A  Seriea  of  Antient  Baptiamal  Fonta, 
chronoloffieally  arranged,'  &C.,  publiahed  by  Mr.  Weak, 
Hi^  Hoibom,  London. 

FONTAINBBLEAU.  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of 
an  arrondiaaement  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  llame. 
It  ia  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Montargia,  Nevera, 
Ifoulioa,  and  Lyon;  33  milea  from  Paria  in  a  atraight  line^ 
or  35  by  the  road.  It  ia  in  46"*  S4'  N.  lat,  and  2""  42'  E. 
long.  There  haa  been  much  diapote  reapeeting  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  but  the  moat  probable  opinion  ia  that 
which  derivea  it  from  the  nam<^  of  a  fountain,  called,  in  an- 
tient titla«deeda,  Fona  Bliaudi  or  Blaudi,  and  aaid  to  have 
obtained  that  name  from  Bliaud,  one  of  the  hounda  of  Louia 
VII.  le  Jeune,  or  more  probabljr  from  the  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal owner  of  the  apot.  There  aa  no  mention  made  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  until  the  time  of  Louia  VIL,  who  built  here 
Gi.D.  1 169)  a  ohapel,  which  waa  oonaecrated  by  the  eele- 
brated  Thomaa-i-Beoket*  in  the  midat  of  the  aunounding 
foreat,  then  called  the  Foreat  of  Bidvre:  a  chateau*  or  royal 
reaidance,  waa  in  exiatence  at  that  time,  but  by  whom  built 
ia  uncertain.  The  apot  waa  a  favourite  one'both  wiih  Phi- 
lippe II.  (Auguate)  and  with  Louia  IX.  (St  Louia),  who 
founded  here  an  boapital  and  two  chapela.  Francoia  L 
cauaed  a  magnifloant  chfiteau  to  be  erected  here  by  the 
architect  and  painter  Primatice:  and  thia  atructure  haa 
been  fiirther  embelliahed  by  the  taate  or  extravagance  of 
auceeeding  piincea.  The  kinga,  Philippe  IV.  le  Bd,  Henri 
m.,  and  Louia  XIIL  were  bora  here,  and  the  firat  of  the 
three  died  here.  Chriatina,  queen  of  Sweden*  aAer  her  ab- 
dication, rerided  here,  and  haa  imparted  to  the  place  a  aad 
celebrity  by  the  death  of  her  aecietary,  lionaldeachi,  whom 
aha  ordered  to  be  executed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chAteau. 
Here  the  unhappy  Pope  Piua  VII.  lived  for  eighteen  months 
durinff  the  reign  of  Napol6on,  and  here  Nanolfon  himaelf 
aigned  hia  aet  m  abdication  of  the  throne  of  France  in  1 8 1 4, 
previoua  to  hia  retirement  to  Elba. 

The  town  ia  aituated  in  the  midat  of  the  foreat  of  Fon- 
tainebleau :  it  ia  well  built,  eapecially  in  the  more  modem 
parts:  aeverai  of  the  atreeta  are  straight,  and  of  tolerable 
breadth ;  the  houaea  are  of  brick  and  atone  united  in  the 
aame  building.  The  chitean  ia  an  irregular  pile,  reaembling 
a  group  of  diatinct  edificea  rather  than  one  united  building. 
It  haa  aix  court-yarda,  each  nearly  or  qnite  aurrounded  witti 
three  or  four  buildinga,  and  combined  without  any  uniform 
plan.  It  la  adorned  with  numeroua  atatuea  and  paintinga: 
the  wofka  of  the  Italian  artiata,  Primatioe  and  othera,  whom 
Francoia  L  engaged  for  the  decoration  of  hia  reaidenoe, 
have  almoat  entirely  disappeared,  aome  from  the  ravagea  of 
time,  and  othera  from  the  riae  of  a  more  correct  taate,  with 
which  Uieir  indeKcaoy  waa  incompatible.  The  library  of 
FoBlainebleau  ia  more  iinneroiia  tnan  any  of  thoae  at  the 
other  royal  raaidenoea,  but  the  apartment  which  ia  appro- 
priated to  it  ia  not  auffieient  to  contain  it  The  park  and 
gardena  are  in  a  atyle  of  magniAcenoe  oorreaponding  to 
that  of  the  chAteau:  they  are  adorned  with  a  canal  and 
oaacade  (nearly  three  quartern  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  above  120 
foet  wide),  aeverai  amallar  eanala,  and  a  variety  of  jeta  d*eau 
and  atatuea  in  hronae  and  marble :  then  are  aome  fine  ave- 
nnea  ia  the  park.  Hiere  are  two  hoapitah  in  the  town,  one 
founded  in  1646  by  Anae  of  Auatria*  for  fourteen  aiek  pan* 
para,  ami  the  other  in  1696,  by  liadame  de  IfoBteapan,  for 
the  education  of  aixty  poor  giria,  and  the  maintenanee  of 
forty  old  people:  these  nospitala  have  very  inadequate  en- 
dowmenta,  and  owe  their  exiatence  now  chiefly  to  public 
aupport.    There  are  also  fine  barracka. 

Tiie  popolatumof  Fontainebleau  in  1632  waa  8104  for  the 
towBp  crsmfor  tfww^olaeoiDminie   ther*  ia  v«i7  little 


trade;  what  there  ia  ia  chiefly  in  the  agrieultnral  ptoduoe 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  porcelain,  and  other  earthen- 
ware, leatner,  and  calicoea,  are  manufkctnred.  There  are 
three  foira  in  the  year  for  cattle^  wine^  &e. 

The  Foreat  of  Fontainebleau  oocupiaa  an  extent  of  nearly 
33,000  arpenta,  above  41,000  acxea,  or  64  aqoare  milea:  it 
aurrounda  on  nearly  every  aide  the  plain  in  which  the  town 
atanda:  ita  aurfoce  ia  uneaual,  ana  ita  aoil  aandy,  inter- 
aperaed  with  rude  bloeka  ox  aandatone,  which  are  quarried 
for  the  pavement  of  Paris.  The  age  of  aome  of  the  treea» 
and  the  width  of  the  avenuea  which  pierce  the  foreat  in 
varioua  directiona,  impart  to  it  a  conaiderable  degree  of  pio- 
turesque  beauty:  the  hermitage  of  Franchard,  about  two 
or  three  milea  north-eaat  of  Fontainebleau,  is  one  of  its  moat 
remarkable  sitea.  The  Foreat  of  Fontainebleau  fiumiahea 
Paria  with  a  amall  proportion  of  ita  fUel,  but  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  ita  pavement  There  ii  a  good  quantity  of 
game ;  wild  boars  are  numeroua. 

Hie  gardena  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  produce 
a  grape  which  ia  known  at  Paria  by  the  name  of  CiuuMdoi 
de  Fontainebleau.  The  arrondiaaement  of  Fontainebleau 
comprehenda  seven  cantona,  and  104  communea';  it  had  in 
1832  a  population  of  69,953. 

FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE  LA,  waa  bom  in  1621  at 
Ch&teau-Tbierry,  where  his  lather  was  Maitre  dea  Eaux  et 
dea  For6ta.  No  great  attention  waa  jpaid  to  hia  education,  and 
he  did  not  diaplay  the  glimmering  of  any  sort  of  talent  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twentv-two.  His  genius  ia  said  to 
have  been  first  called  forth  on  hia  hearing  read  an  ode  by 
Malherbe,  when  he  ia  reported  to  have  exclaimed, '  I  alao  am 
a  poet  I*  At  firat  he  took  Malherbe  for  hia  model,  but 
afterwards  turned  hia  attention  to  the  worka  of  Rabelaia, 
Voiture,  and  Clement  Marot  Hia  fother,  delighted  with 
hia  imitationa  of  hia  fovourite  authora,  thought  him  a  pro- 
digy of  poetic  genius,  and  a  relation  adviaed  him  to  atudy 
the  claasica.  A  translation  of  Terence's  '  Eunuch,*  pub- 
lished by  La  Fontaine  in  1664,  waa  the  fruit  of  this  advice. 
He  waa  much  delighted  with  the  Italian  authors,  especially 
Machiavelli,  whom  he  chiellv  admired  for  hia  little  novela. 
On  the  death  of  hia  fother,  he  auoceeded  to  hia  oflBice,  which 
he  filled  inefllciently,  and  took  a  wife,  with  whom  he  •lived 
unhappily,  and  from  whom  he  fioallv  aeparated.  In  fact, 
he  waa  of  too  indolent  and  improvident-  a  diapoaitien  for 
any  of  the  common  avocations  of  life ;  he  doea  not  aeem  to 
have  had  any  abaolute  vice^  but  to  have  gone  on  in  hia  own 
lounging  way  without  taking  any  intereat  in  what  waa 
pasaiM  around  him.  In  an  epitaoh  on  himself  he  deaorihea 
nia  life  aa  having  been  occupied  with  sleeping  and  doing 
nothing ;  in  the  &tter  category  he  evidently  includes  die 
writing  of  his  poems,  which  he  probably  threw  off  when  in 
a  happy  vein  without  giving  himaelf  any  great  exertion. 
Some  veraea  of  La  Fontaine  huipeninar  to  fall  in  the  way 
of  the  exiled  ducheaa  de  BouiUon,  wno  waa  reaiding  at 
Chftteau-Thierry,  ahe  caused  the  author  to  be  introduced 
to  her,  and  took  him  with  her  to  Paria  when  ahe  returned. 
Here  the  auperintendent  Fouauet  became  hia  Mascenaa, 
and  placed  hii  name  on  a  liat  of  penaiona  which  he  allowed 
to  varioua  peraona  of  merit  On  the  exile  of  thia  miniater 
La  Fontaine  wrote  a  pathetie  elegy*  Though  many  dia- 
tinguiahed  peraona  honoured  him  with  theur  patronage^ 
hia  ignorance  of  the  worid  and  hia  hahitual  careleaaneaa 
would  have  plunged  him  into  difficultiea  had  not  a  liberal 
lady,  Madame  Sabli&re,  taken  him  into  her  houae,  where 
he  reaided  for  twenty  ycaca  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A  well- 
known  atory  givea  a  good  idea  of  La  Fontaine'a  quiet  laqr 
disposition.  Madame  Sahlidre  having  had  occaaion  to  pact 
with  her  aervanta,  aaid  to  a  flriend,  *  I  have  now  got  ria  ef 
all  my  animala  but  three-*my  do&  my  cat,  and  La  Fon- 
taine.' 

In  1684  he  waa  received  into  the  AoadSnue  aa  aucoe^aor 
to  Colbart,  not  without  oppoaition  from  the  graver  aort,  on 
account  of  the  licentiouaneaa  of  aome  of  his  works.  How* 
ever  he  triumphed  over  Boileau,  who  waa  the  rival  candi- 
date. The  king,  indignant  aft  thia»  delayed  giving  aaaent 
lo  hia  admiaaion,  bnl  on  the  death  of  M.  Beiona,  and  the 
eleetion  dT  Boilaaa  to  fill  hia  plaoaw  the  king  exnreaaed 
hia  approbation  ol  Ihe  choiae  of  La  Fontaine.  On  the 
death  of  hia  benefootreaa.  La  Fontaine  waa  again  reduced  to 
difllcultiea,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  an  offer  of 
St.  Evremond  to  take  him  to  England,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Borgundy  aaaisted  him.  In  1692,  when  he  became  aeiiouahr 
flU  theAbb6  Pdngit  paid  him  a  viait  to  attend  to  hia  apt- 
Dteal  wnUim   Lalbnlaiae  aohmitted  to  the  dietatsol 
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the  abb^  though  he  i^as  somewhat  restive  on  two  points. 
In  the  first  place,  the  abb6  demanded  a  public  apology  for 
his  licentious  tales ;  in  the  second,  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
give  to  the  actors  a  comedy  which  he  had  written.  He 
made  the  required  apology,  but  he  applied  to  the  Sorbonne 
before  he  yielded  to  tbe  second  demand ;  however,  receiving 
an  unfavourable  answer,  he  committed  the  comedy  to 
the  flames.  This  demand  on  a  poor  man  to  relinquish  his 
only  chance  of  accumulating  a  small  sum,  by  an  act  which 
in  itself  involved  no  moral  wrong,  but  merely  happened  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  bieotry  of  the  times.  In  1693  La  Fontaine 
became  worse,  and  was  even  reported  dead ;  but  he  reco- 
tered,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  ttanslation  of  the  hymns  of 
the  church  and  other  religious  works.  He  would  now 
have  been  almost  alone  in  the  world,  if  a  friend,  M.  d'Hervart, 
had  not  kindly  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house. 
He  died  in  1695. 

The  works  by  which  La  Fontaine  is  known  are  his  Tales 
and  his  Fables.  The  former  have  a  very  eqiiivocal  set  of 
readers,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  society ;  the  latter 
belong  to  that  spiall  class  of  works  the  reputation  of  which 
never  fades,  and  which  are  just  as  well  known  at  present  as 
they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Innumerable  are 
the  editions  of  these  fables,  and  great  is  the  field  they  have 
offered  for  the  ingenuity  of  artists  in  furnishing  illustra- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  the  various  unornamented  editbns, 
they  appear  in  every  vpiety  of  shape,  from  an  l8mo 
with  vignettes  to  a  huge  folio  with  large  and  elaborate 
plates;  and  even  now  an  edition  is  publishing  adorned 
with  fine  wood-cuts,  representing  all  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  fables  in  human  dresses.  It  is  remarkable  that  La 
Fontaine  never  (or  rarely)  invented  his  subjects :  his  tales 
are  taken  from  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  others ; 
bis  fables  are  rhietiy  selected  from  iSsop.  It  is  not  the 
matter  of  his  compositions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
tells  a  talei  that  constitutes  his  merit  His  narrative  is 
marked  by  that  ease  and  grace  which,  as  La  Harpe  says, 
'  aie  to  be  perceived,  not  described ;  for  if  after  a  profound 
philosophical  investigation,'  he  continues,  'we  arrived  at 
the  ultimate  causes  of  excellence,  and  referred  the  point  to 
La  Fontaine  himself,  the  "  bon  homme'*  (as  he  is  called) 
would  say,  ''I  know  nothing  about  this;  I  wrote  them  as 
my  humour  dictated,  and  that  was  all.*' ' 

Curiosity  will  cause  a  reader  to  wade  through  a  new 
story  even  when  indifferently  written ;  but  a  man  who,  by 
his  mere  manner  of  narrating,  can  make  a  vast  number  of 
readers  peruse  a  series  of  narratives,  with  every  incident 
of  which  they  are  perfectly  acquainted— must  have  talents 
great  indeed. 

FONTAINE-L'EVEQUB.    [Hainault.] 

FONTA'NA,  DOMENrCO,  a  distinguished  Italian 
architect,  younger  brother  of  Giovanni,  who  followed  the 
sacne  art,  was  bom  at  Mili,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Como,  in  1543.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  mathematical 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  join  his  brother  at 
Rome,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  who  confided  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  Cappella  del  Presepio  or  Sistina  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a  work  that  stamped  his  reputation 
as  a  design  of  great  nobleness  and  grandeur,  although,  accord- 
ing to  modern  taste,  it  is  too  overcharged  in  its  ornaments, 
and  too  much  cut  up  by  the  injudicious  arrangement  of  the 
gi.ding  and  coburea  marbles.  By  the  same  ecclesiastic  he 
was  employed  to  build  for  him>  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  church,  the  palace  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Villa  Negroni.  This  edifice  which,  partly  on  account 
of  its  gardens,  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  tne  most  celebrated 
mansions  in  Rome,  is,  like  most  of  the  architect's  other  de- 
signs of  the  same  class,  exceedingly  simple  in  its  composition, 
and  has  little  decoration  beyord  what  it  derives  from  the 
dressings  and  pediments  of  the  windows,  which  latter  are 
alternately  angular  and  curved.  Yet  Ikvourable  as  these 
undertakings  were  in  themselves,  they  were  not  productive 
of  much  immediate  profit  to  the  architect,  and  were  even 
injurious  to  his  patron,  as  they  afforded  the  pope  (.Gi'egoi^ 
XIIL)  a  pretext  for  suppressing  the  pensions  of  the  cardi- 
■al,  since  he  was  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  such  magni- 
ficence. On  this,  out  of  his  attachment  to  the  cardinal  and 
his  eagerness  to  complete  the  Cappella  del  Presepio,  Fontana 
generously  contributed  a  tliousand  scudi  of  his  own,  rather 
than  see  the  scheme  abandoned.  To  his  disinterestedness 
on  this  occasion  he  wa^  iu  all  probability,  not  a  little  in- 


debted for  his  subsequent  good  fbrtune,  as  tbe  cardinal 
shortly  afterwards  elected  to  the  pontifical  throne,  tsxdcr 
the  well-known  name  of  Sisto  Quinto.  The  new  pope  had 
now  the  means  of  indulging  his  taste  fbr  architecture  and 
embellishment ;  and  one  of  his  projects  was  to  re-erect  tb« 
various  Egyptian  obelisks  which  lay  scattered  and  Defected 
among  the  ruined  fabrics  of  the  antient  city.  The  flnt  to 
which  the  pope  directed  his  attention  was  that  which  still 
remained  standing  in  the  Vatican  circtis.  This  he  was 
anxious  to  have  removed  to  the  area  in  fh)nt  of  St.  Peter  « ; 
but  the  practicability  of  transporting  such  an  enormous 
mass  (83  feet  2  inches  high),  and  elevating  it  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, was  long  doubtful,  although  the  ablest  mathematicians 
and  engineers  were  summoned  to  suggest  the  means.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  different  projects  and  models  were 
submitted  to  him,  nor  did  Fontana  fail  to  come  forward 
among  the  competitors,  for  he  produced  the  model  of  a 
machine  that  acted  upon  a  leaden  figure  of  the  obelisk ; 
besides  which  he  gave  satisfiictory  proof  of  his  contrivance 
by  applying  it  to  a  small  obelisk  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  Still,  although  his  plan  was  approved  and 
adopted,  it  was  not  until  after  urgent  representations  on  his 
part  that  the  carrying  it  into  execution  was  intrusted  to 
Fontana,  it  having  been  in  the  first  instance  determmed 
that  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Ammanati  should  take  charge 
of  the  operations.  A  circumstantial  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings attending  this  very  arduous  enterprise  was  pub- 
lished by  the  arcnitect  himself,  under  the  title  of  Lhrt 
modo  tentUo  net  tratportare  VObeUtco  Vatieano.  The  ope- 
rations  commenced  April  30th,  1586,  and  the  obelisk  was  re- 
moved, and  placed  on  the  new  pedestal  prepared  for  it  on 
the  13th  of  the  following  June,  when  was  successMly  ac- 
complished the  most  stupendous  trial  of  mechanical  skill 
that  age  had  then  witnessed,  although  afterwards  rivalled 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  our  own  times  by  the 
erection  of  the  Alexander  column  at  St.  Petersburg*  a  mo* 
nolithic  granite  shaft  of  eighty-four  feet  in  height  and  twelve 
and  a  hauT  in  diameter,  which  had  been  previoudy  transport«d 
fVom  the  quarries  in  Finland.  The  complete  succesa  of 
this  task  gained  the  architect  not  onlv  honoun  and  distinc- 
tion, but  a  pension  of  two  thousand  scudi,  and  also  gave 
him  assurance  of  an  equally  favourable  result  in  all  simi- 
lar undertakings.  To  these  belong  the  three  obelisks  he 
afterwards  erected  in  the  Piajsza  del  Popolo,  before  8t.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  and  in  f^ont  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  second  of  these  is  still  larger  than  the  first-mentioncd. 
bein^  105  feet  7  inches  hish,  independently  of  the  pedestal, 
and  its  weight  calculated  at  about  440  tons.  {Kgypttan 
AnUquitita  ;  Lib.  Ent.  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  chap.  1 S.) 

In  addition  to  tasks  of  this  nature  Sixtus  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  arrhitc<'r, 
giving  him  charge  of  the  various  works  at  the  Lateran 
church,  to  which  he  attached,  on  one  of  its  sides,  a  kind  of 
portico  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  gallery,  in  flveofM*n 
arcades,  the  piers  of  the  former  ornamented  with  a  Donr 
and  those  of  the  other  with  a  Corinthian  order.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  this  portico  he  also  erected  the  palace  of 
the  Lateran,  a  uniform  square  pile  of  building,  with  tvu 
series  of  windows  above  the  lower  floor,  all  of  which  have 
pediments  alternately  angular  and  curved,  and  the  whole  t^ 
surmounted  by  a  massive  and  rich  cornice.  By  the  same 
pontiff  he  was  likewise  charged  to  construct  Ithe  S^atiran 
library,  and  thus  destroy  the  noble  court  formed  by  Bra- 
mante.  [Bramante.]  Nor  was  this  the  only  addition  he 
made  to  that  pile,  for  he  also  erected  the  lofty  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  side  towards  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's,  which,  im- 
pressive as  it  is  in  itself,  does  not  bespeak  much  fertility  of 
mvention,  it  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  bis 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  Another  papal  residence,  whidi  was 
partly  erected  by  him,  was  that  of  the  Quirinal,  or  Monte 
Cavallo,  so  called  from  the  two  colossal  figures  before  it, 
which  he  removed  thither  from  the  Baths  of  Constantine 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  leatoratton 
of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  the  fbuntajn 
of  Termini.  He  was  preparing  to  erect  a  vast  edifice  ftv*  a 
cloth  manufactory  within  the  Coliseum,  the  plan  of  which 
was  to  have  been  elliptical,  like  that  of  the  amphitheatre, 
when  Sixtus,  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  died,  and  thus 
was  fhistrated  a  scheme  that  would  irreparablr  have  m- 
jured  the  sublime  and  majestic  character  of  tnat  monu- 
ment of  antiquity. 

The  death  of  that  pope  brought  a  cha^e  of  eirrum* 
stances  to  Fontana,  vdio  was  dismbaed  by  QemenI  VHL 
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he  wai  able  to  anaet  at  once  the  man  of  faaloon  and  the 
man  of  letters.  By  his  wondered  skill  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  others,  he  was  able  to  improTO  and  em- 
bellish the  lightest  conversation  with  scientific  and  moral 
allusions;  and  by  implying  the  language  of  ordinary  life  to 
the  most  abstruse  topics  and  ideas^  he  contributed  greatly  to 
transfer  the  tribunal  of  letters  from  the  scholarly  few  to  a 
large  and  miscellaneous  class  of  readers,  and,  by  this  re?o- 
lution,  to  favour  and  to  advance  a  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
search  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  services  may  be 
forgotten,  for  the  names  of  those  who  have  laboured  not  so 
much  to  discover  new  truth,  as  to  preserve  and  transmit  the 
old,  are  too  often  left  unrecordea;  but  thevhave  not  la- 
boured in  vain,  for  to  diffuse  truth  is  as  useful  as  to  discover 
It.  If  the  mission  of  the  discoverer  be  more  dazzling  in  its 
course,  and  its  track  more  permanent,  that  of  the  dutami- 
nator  is  not  less  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  leaves,  in  a 
more  extended  civilisation,  a  nameless  but  imperishable 
monument 

The  works  of  Fontenelle  were  eolleoted  and  published  in 
8  vols.  8vo.,  Parts,  1760. 
FONTENOY.    [Haiwauit.] 

FOOD.  All  organized  bodies  are  nourished  b^  Ihe  in- 
troduction into  their  internal  structures  of  materials  flrom 
without.  Such  materials  are  called  indifferently  aliments 
or  food,  and  are  fitted  to  supply  and  maintain  die  fluid  and 
solid  matter  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose  thev  must 
either  be  soluble  naturally,  or  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  principle  of  the  stomach.  However  diversified 
the  articles  employed  may  be  in  external  appearance  or 
chemical  composition,  they  are  reduced  by  the  action 
of  the  organs  of  digestion  into  a  fluid  (chyle)  [Dioss- 
tion]  of  nomogeneous  character,  which  is  reconverted 
into  solids  and  fluids  of  different  natures  by  the  influence  of 
the  powers  of  assimilation.  Before  undergoing  this  second 
change,  they  must  be  brought  into  the  state  of  arterial 
blood,  and  so  form  a  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
body.  Substances  which  are  incapable  of  undergoing  these 
successive  changes  cannot  be  eonsidered  as  articles  of  Ibod, 
or  capable  of  imparting  nourishment  to  the  firame.  There 
are  however  various  articles  whidi,  although  incapable  by 
themselves  of  nourishing,  appear,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  articles,  to  contribute  essentially  to  nutrition. 
But  even  of  a  substance  unquestionably  nutritious,  the 
whole  mass  is  never  completely  nutritive,  t.  e.  capable  of 
being  entirely  assimilated ;  some  portion  of  it  merely  giving 
it  bulk,  or  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  certain 
impressions  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  those  actions  which  conduce  to  the  exercise  of  the 
function  of  digestion. 

Those  substances  whioh  have  previously  been  endowed 
with  life  can  alone  be  considered  as  affbrding  nutriment  to 
animals  of  a  high  degree  of  organization,  such  as  man,  of 
whose  aliment  we  here  mean  to  treat.  For  apmctical  view 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  heads,  viz.  the 
substantials  and  the  accessories ;  the  first  comprising  the 
real  materials  or  sources  of  nourishment ;  the  second  con- 
diments, &c..  which  either  render  the  food  more  gratefbl 
to  the  palate,  or  by  a  vital  or  chemical  action  on  the  organs 
of  taste  and  the  stomach  promote  its  digestion. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  articles  of  food  mto 
solid  and  fluid,  or  meats  and  drinks,  and  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  But  the  former  is  merely  a  distinction  of  con- 
venience, and  does  not  extend  to  any  ultimate  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  material,  but  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  respectivelv  treated  by  the  organs  of  digestion ; 
whde  the  latter  is  only  important  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
as  relates  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  given  quantity 
of  food,  and  the  impression  which  the  two  kinds  of  fiwd 
make  upon  the  system  generally.  'Specific  diflbrences  are 
distin^ishable  in  the  chyme  at  least,  if  not  in  the  chyle, 
arcoraing  as  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed  has  consisted 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it  has  con- 
tained fatty  or  oilv  substances,  or  been  destitute  of  them.' 
Nevertheless  as  tnose  substances  alone  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  by  bein^f  assimilated  by  it  which 
ran  be  resolved  into  their  organic  moleeulei,  and  as  these 
are  onlv  found  in  the  proximate  principles  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  of  which  principles  none  perhaps  are  exclusively 
animal,  it  seems  most  advantageous  to  treat  at  the  outset  of 
tiie  rriMciples,  without  reference  to  the  source  whence  de- 
rived. The  molecules  can  only  be  liberated  by  being  diffused 
through  some  fluid,  and  therefore  it  matters  not  whether 


they  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  hf  eixlonial  afMr/ 
or  by  the  apparatus  with  which  the  hi^er  animals  are  fur- 
nished, viz.  the  teeth,  stomach,  &c.  To  a  fluid  $UklM  they 
must  be  brought  before  they  can  pass  the  fine  strainers  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  resolution  of  the  matenaJs  of 
food  into  their  organic  molecules  is  the  nsal  offica  of  (he 
digestive  organs,  while  exercising  that  lunclion  viibm 
healthy  limits;  tiie  resolution  of  tne  proximate  pnneiples 
into  their  elementary  or  ultimate  principlesa  whan  vanous 
gases  are  evolve4«  ia  a  morbid  or  diseased  action  of  these 
organs. 

The  proximate  principles  of  alimentary  eubstaacaa  coo- 
stst  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  elenasitary  or 
constituent  principles.  Those  which  consist  of  three  aiw  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  tboae 
which  consist  of  four  are  of  moat  frequent  oceumoae  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Where  the  elements  aro  Uureo  asly 
they  are  gener^y  oxygen,  hvdrogen,  and  carbon;  wbote 
four,  oxvgen,  hydrvMen,  carbont  uid  nitrogen,  or  asole. 
The  preoominance  of  carbon  is  the  ehi^iaoteristio  of  vapa- 
table  matter;  the  predominance  of  nitnogan  tha  aliarao- 
teristio  of  animal  matter.  Wherever  nitrogen  ia  abasnt  as 
animal  matters  the  substance  approximates^  or  ia  analci^oiis 
to,  vagetable  matter,  such  as  animal  fata,  which  dosaif 
resemble  vegetable  oils.  Animals  which  are  daeidedly  car- 
nivorous do  not  prosper  if  kept  long  on  food  daetitute  of 
azote,  but  man,  whose  dwelling-place  is  under  diffenoi 
climates,  can  dispense  with  an  aiotized  diet  better  ia  sonio 
parts  of  the  world  than  in  others,  for  instance,  batter  m 
tropical  countries  than  near  the  poles.  The  pilmnina  and 
attendants  on  the  caravans  in  their  joumeyiacfQaathadeaerts 
of  Africa  can  subsist  for  a  length  oi  time  on  ipun,  which  does 
not  contain  azote.  Majendie,  who  carefully  investigaled  the 
subject,  concludes  from  his  experiments — 1st,  That  m«iif  >• 
denve  the  azote  which  enters  into  their  eompoaition  entirely 
from  their  food,  and  henoe,  that  no  animal  can  live  for  a 
considerable  time  on  food  entirelv  daititute  of  asota  2n4, 
That  animids,  even  those  naturally  eamivoioiis,  can  Uva  • 
certain  time  upon  food  entirely  destitute  of  aiota,  in  eon* 
sequence  of  wnich  the  excretions  of  those  naturally  cami* 
vorous  become  altered,  throwing  off  less  axote  thaii 


they  are  fed  on  animal  food,  and  acquiring  the  pioparties 
which  these  excretions  have  in  animals  whose  food  oootaina 
a  very  small  proportion  of  azote.  3rd,  That  vagotaUa  and 
animal  substances  destitute  of  azote  are  highlv  natritioiis, 
provided  at  the  same  time  azote  can  be  supjuiea  from  mbm 
other  ab'ment  containing  it,  though  in  small  piopoctioB.  It 
seems  however  that  vegetable  aliments  acquire  an  aeoasnon 
of  azote  in  the  digestive  organs,  thourii  probably  at  the  ax* 
panse  of  some  part  of  the  system.  Admitting  the  ganatal 
correctness  of  Migendie's  viewib  alimentary  subatancaa  maf 
be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  Those  which  contain  axote,  carbon,  oxygei^  and 
hydrosen. 

n.  Those  which  contain  carbon,  hydrogpaa,  and  iKTigin. 

III.  Those  which  contain  neiUier  azote  nar  eaibon. 

The  first  class  naturally  demands  the  gseatest  ahara  at 
attention,  because  '  the  ahments  whieh  eontam  aaato  car 
respond  with  animal  substances  in  general,  and  are  eak«- 
lated  to  repair  the  waste  of  our  solids  and  fluida  witboat 
peat  alteration  or  effort  in  the  digesting  organs.  All  the 
immediate  principles  of  this  olaaa  are  not  however  equally 
digestible,  or  possessed  of  the  same  properties.*  It  ia  aaaea 
sary  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  on  rae  leading  forms  «r 
states  in  which  azotized  principles  ooeiir. 

I.  FiMn.'^ThiB  is  found  in  matest  ahandanee  ta  tiio 
animal  kingdom,  oonatittttinff  Uie  priadpal  part  of  the 
muscular  fibre  of  anunals,  ana  no  inconsidarabteportioa  ol 
the  blood,  when  by  rest  that  fluid  ia  coagulaled.  It  haa  been 
thought  to  exist  in  some  of  the  eonsiitaents  of  the  vagatahlo 
kingdom,  particularly  in  the  juioa  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carica 
Papaya,  or  papaw-tree,  and  m  certain  other  plaats  with  a 
milky  juice,  such  as  the  Palo  do  Vaoa.  Oow^tiaa  (Oalaalo- 
dendnm  utile)  of  South  Ameiiea,  and  ia  soiaa  fiu^  or 
mushrooma.  The  identity  of  the  priaai^  found  ia  llHaa 
vegetables  with  animal  fibrin  haa  dcmi  querttaed  bf  aoaa 
recent  chemists.  Dr.  Thomson  aoaaidtfa  Iha  pnacspU 
of  the  cow-tree  distinct,  and  terms  it  galaetin,  while 
Gmelin  terms  that  of  the  others  emulnn,  whieh  ha  coa< 
aiders  analogous  to  gluten. 

Fibrin  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  matter  of  tho 
muscles  of  animals,  particularly  of  thoae  which  are  old  aaa 
have  dark-coloured  ory  flesh:  it  is  that  portion  whiali  i^ 
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ilKftlm  hi  the  htm  tH  fRitea  after  all  Htu  tf6lnbkr  matten  \ 
have  been  removed  from  the  flesh  of  animals  by  long  boilinar. 
It  is  maoltible  in  cold  water,  is  corrugated  by  long  bou- 
ing  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  strong  acetic  acid 
eMises  it  to  swell  considerably,  rendering  it  transparent  like 
cartilage,  in  whieh  state  It  may  be  dissolved*  or,  at  least* 
diffViaed  throngh  water  by  lontf  boiling. 

The  flesh  of  animals  is  divided  into  white  and  coloured, 
and  indeed  it  diflfers  in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages, 
having  different  accompanying  constituent  principles  at 
different  periods  of  hfe.  Thus  in  the  calf  the  muscles  axe 
white«  or  only  ninkish ;  in  the  ox  they  are  deep  red ;  in  the 
first  state  mucn  gelatin  and  little  of  osmazome  is  present ; 
hence  the  mivy  of  veal  easily  gelatinises,  while  that  of 
beef  rarely  does  so. 

Fibrfn  is^  iir  genial  more  tender,  that  is,  more  easily 
digested,  because  th«  force  of  aggregation  is  more  easily 
overcome  by  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in  middle-iiged  than 
in  old  animals,  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  female  than  that  of 
the  male,  unless  the  males  have  been  castrated  when  young. 

Aibumen  is  another  important  constituent  of  animal 
bodies,  bnt  of  more  sparing  occurrence  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances. In  animal  substances  it  occurs  in  two  states,  fluid 
and  coagulated.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  it  in  the 
former  state  are  the  white  of  eggs,  which  is  an  alka- 
line solution  of  albumen,  and  the  blood.  Which  is  like- 
wise probably  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumen.  Coagulated 
albumen  constitutes  cartilii^,  horn,  hair,  and  the  nails  or 
boofb  of  animals.  It  forms  ^e  chief  eonstituent  part  of 
oysters,  muscles,  snails,  &c.    Milk  is*  an  albuminous  fluid. 

At  the  temperature  of  lOS""  Fkhr.  albumen  is  coagulated, 
and  it  is  likewise  solidified  by  many  acids,  mich  as  that  of 
the  gastric  juice  (in  the  form  of  rennet),  and  by  some  me- 
tallic salts.  Milk,  though  Coagulated  by  acids,-  iir  not  so 
by  boilhig. 

Albumen  is  likewise  fbund  in  the  green  fecule  of  plants 
in  general,  and  in  some  vegetables  in  very  considerable 
quantity,  such  as  the  fruit  at  the  Hibiscus  esenlentus,  or 
Oohro,  and  the  bark  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  or  elm.  The 
ftkrmer  is  used  in  SieUy  to  thicken  soups,  and  both  are  used 
in  ^e  West  Indies  to  chtrify  sugar. 

QeiaHn  abounds  in  most  animal  substances,  and  is 
eommon  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  individutd.  It  ex- 
istain  bones,  Kgaraents,  tendons,  membranes,  skin,  muscles, 
as  wen  as  in  a  portion  of  the  horns  of  animals.  The  skin  of 
fish,  much  of  their  substance,  and  the  swimming-bladder 
<^  the  sturgeon  are  fbrmed  of  gelatin.  It  is  remarkably 
bland  and  nearly  insipid,  as  may  be  remarked  in  any  solu- 
tiea  of  isingiass.  €reiatin  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  distinct  from  vegetable 
jelly.   It  occurs  hcmever  in  the  Pmtococcus  nivalis. 

Gelatin  is  the  opposite  of  albumen  in  its  qualities ;  in 
cold  water  it  swdls,  is  not  transparent,  is  soft,  and  somewhat 
elastic.  The  gelatin  of  isinglass  and  of  young  animals  is 
alowly  but  completely  soluble  in  scarcely  tepid  water,  whQe 
that  of  old  animals,  of  skins;  and  of  hoofii  or  feet,  requires 
yfwrm  water  Ibr  its  solution.  The  solution,  when  of  a 
eeitaitt  strength,  pelatinixes  into  a  tremulous  or  solid  Jelly. 
It  is  a  highly  nutritious  principle,  but  its  digestibility  is,  m 
popcdar  estimation,  mucn  overrated. 

MuDU9  is  a  principle  probably  fbund  only  in  animal 
straetures,  imless  it  exists  in  some  plants  of  the  tHbe  of 
Bontginacess.  It  diflbrs  fhmi  albumen  principally  in  not 
being  coagulable  by  heat,  while  it  diflh^  from  gelatin  in 
not  being  precipitated  by  vegetable  astringents,  though 
tannin  eoagulates^  the  watery  combinations  of  mucus: 
neither  does  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  celatinize  on 
cooling.  Mucus  is  a  constituent  of  most  of  tne  secretions 
of  animals,  partienlarly  of  the  membranes' termed  mucous. 
It  is  deemea  both  nutritious  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Oimtfromtf*,  animal  extractive,  or  alcoholic  extract  of 
flesh,  is  deemed  the  principle  to  which  meat  owes  its 
sapid  taste  and  odour  when  dressed.  Berzelius  is  dis- 
posed to  refbr  these  qualities  to  a  watery  extract  of  flesh, 
vliich  he  terms  zomotdin.  Osmacome  is  by  no  means  a 
simple,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  compound  substance, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  different  extractive  materials, 
leetic  acid,  several  salts,  alkalies  in  combination  with  hydro- 
ehkvie  acid  and  lactic  acid,  &c. 

It  is  probably  limited  to  the  animal  kingdom,  though  a 
etAstanee  strongly  analogous  to  it  is  ibund  in  manv  mush- 
rooms, or  fhngi,  vix.  the  common  mushroom  (Agaricus 
CHDpestrti)  the  A.  mtiseanusp  A.  bulboaus,  A.  thejogalus, 


and  in  the  aporidia  of  the  Elaphomyees  offieinalis.  This 
principle  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  ozmasome  it  is  termed  PiUosmaxom ;  to  it  different 
fungi  owe,  when  dressed,  their  savoury  odour,  resembling 
that  of  animal  food,  and  probably  a  portion  of  their  nutri- 
tious property. 

Osmaxome  exists  sparingly  in  young  and  white  meats, 
which  consequently  are  deficient  in  savour;  it  is  more 
abundant  in  that  of  animals  of  which  the  flesh  is  red,  such 
as  beef  and  mutton;  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  fibrous 
organs,  or  combined  with  fibrin  in  the  muscles,  but  the 
tendons  and  gelatinous  organs  are,  m  a  great  measure,  dee- 
titute  of  it  Animals  with  dark-coloured  flesh,  sueh  as  the 
hare,  and  difi'erent  kinds  of  game,  possess  most,  and  hence 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers  of  savoury  viands. 

Oluten  is,  of  ail  vegetable  principles  which  occur  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  one  which  contains  most  azote,  having 
from  14  to  20  per  cent.  Cafeine,  or  the  alkaloid  of  coflbe, 
possesses  a  much  lai^r  proportion.  Gluten  is  met  with, 
associated  with  starch  and  other  matters,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  cereal  grains,  in  several  other  se6<^,  in  many  fruits, 
ahd  in  all  green  and  other  sappy  parts  of  plants  which 
yield  fecula.  When  separated  from  the  principles  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated,  it  is,  when  moist,  a  white, 
soft,  elastic,  and  highly  glutinous  substance  (bird-lime) ; 
when  dry,  it  is  whittf  or  Whitish  grey,  hard,  of  a  dull 
shining  and  eonchoidal  fracture.  It  is  without  smell  or 
taste,  insoluble  in  and  heavier  than  water.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  about  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  termed  gluten 
consists  of  a  principle  called  gHadin,  What  remains  after 
the  removal  of  this  and  other  matters  present  with  it,  is, 
according  to  Taddei,  pure  gluten,  which  he  names  symoian. 
In  the  fleshy  seeds  of  pulse,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  exists 
a  substance  resembling  gluten,  called  l^umin  and  also 
ve/teto-ammai  tubgtance. 

Oluten  is  fbund  in  many  esculent  plantSi  such  as  the  leaves 
of  cabbages  and  cresses,  and  other  edible  cruciferous  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nutritions  powers  of  gluten,  separate  from 
the  starch,  flit,  giiadin,  &c.,  with  whidi  it  is  always  associ-^ 
ated,  nothing  certain  is  known.  In  a  state  of  combination, 
such  as  that  of  wheat-flour,  it  is  highly  nutritious.  Such 
also  is  the  character  of  the  seeds  of  peas,  beans,  and  other 
edible  nulse. 

Fluios  which  confaifir  at  the  same  time  any  of  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar  and  gluten,  o^  gluten-like  principles,  are 
capable,  under  fiivouittble  circumstances,  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation.  A  kind  of  fermentation  occurs,  by 
the  agency  at  tho  gluten,  in  the  conversion  of  wheat-flour 
into  bread. 

EmuMtt  (ve^irtstffd  albtnttM,  vegetable  casein,  or  amyg^ 
dalin)  occurs  m  most  of  the  ehiMffated  juices  of  plants, 
and  in  many  dry  partr of  ftlant^  vi2.  in  all  oily  seeds  which 
when  triturated  with  water  form  an  emulsion.  The  real 
nature  of  this  principle  is  not  deaHy  ascertained.  Many 
chemisfir  deem  it  identical  with  anima!  albumen ;  others 
consider  it  identical  with  the  casein  of  the  milk  of  animals ; 
whil^  dthers  pronounce  it  to  be  gluten.  To  Gmelin  it  ap- 
pears ^Kstinct ;  he  has  accordingly  given  it  (he  above  name. 

IT.  Proximate  principles  which  consist  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, atid  carbon. 

Gam  is  a  principle  of  vegetables,  in  all  of  which,  but  mostly 
soft  parts  of  them,  it  is  found ;  in  some,  however,  it  abounds 
so  much  as  to  form  their  chief  characteristic;  they  are 
thence  called  mucilaginous,  or  gummy,  such  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  &c.  Gum  is  colourless,  but  from  admixture  of 
other  matters  it  is  often  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue,  trans- 
parent or  translucid,  of  an  insipid  rather  sweetish  taste, 
and  not  crystaUizable.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
#ater,  whether  warm  or  cold,  forming  with  it  a  tenacious 
fluid :  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL  In  the  state  of  solution  in 
which  it  occurs  in  plants,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  ma- 
teria! for  their  nutriment,  it  is  termed  mucilage.  From 
some  trees,  either  by  spontaneous  cracks  or  incisions,  it 
exudes  and  concretes  on  the  bark,  as  is  seen  in  the  various 
acacias,  which  yield  the  gum  arabic,  the  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  &c.  There  is  some  difference  in  chemical  character 
in  the  various  sorts  of  gum,  according  to  the  plant  which 
yields  it,  but- these  scarcely  affect  its  nutritive  properties 
The  principle  which  is  found  in  many  fruits,  such  as  tne 
gooseberry,  currant,  orange,  &c.,  which  is  vegetable  jeUy, 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gum,  though  designated  pectin. 
This  is  neither  acid  nor  possessed  of  basic  properties,  and 
the  reason  why  it  so  often  seems  sour  if  by  being  united 
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mih  vegetable  acids  (malic,  citric  &c.)»  which  eommuni- 
cate  to  the  juices  of  these  fruits  their  taste,  and  also  enable 
them  to  redden  litmus  paper.  The  grateful  aud  cooling 
properties  of  such  fruits  is  therefore  chiefly  due  to  the 
vegetable  acids*  whUe  their  nutritious  qualities  depend 
upon  the  pectin  and  other  principles. 

Mucilaginous  vegetables  are  rarely  fit  for  use  when  grow- 
ing wild ;  but  they  are  much  ameliorated  bv  the  processes 
of  horticulture,  having  their  bulk  increased  and  tneir  qua- 
lities improved.  Those  which  are  bitter  or  narcotic,  as 
endive,  lettuce,  sea-kale,  &c.,  being  by  blanching  rendered 
mild  and  safe,  or  by  being  served  to  table  while  young, 
as  asparagus.  The  difference  in  flavour  of  such  vege- 
tables is  due  to  the  principles  with  which  the  gum  is  asso- 
ciated ;  but  their  nutritive  properties  are  owing  to  the  gum, 
which  even  when  taken  alone,  though  mawkish,  and  at  last 
repudiated  by  the  palate,  is  certainly  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  frame  for  many  weeks  or  periiaps 
months.  During  the  harvest  of  gum  at  Senegal  the 
Africans  live  entirely  upon  it,  eight  ounces  being  tne  daily 
allowance  for  each  man.  In  general  they  become  plump  on 
this  fare,  and  indeed  such  should  be  the  result,  if  the  cucu- 
lation  be  correct  which  assigns  as  great  nutritive  power  tQ 
four  ounces  of  gum  as  to  one  pound  of  bread. 

Sugar  is  a  principle  much  more  abundant  in  vegetable 
than  animal  fluids ;  it  exists  Uowever  in  small  quantity  as  a 
constituent  of  the  bile,  and  in  the  milk  of  many  animals ; 
and  it  is  formed  in  large  quantity  as  a  product  of  perverted 
action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  iu  the  dis- 
ease termed  diabetes.  [Diabstbs.]  In  chemical  composi- 
tion sugar  does  not  differ  greatly  firom  gum,  except  in 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon.  This  additional  pro- 
portion however  is  sufiicient  to  confer  upon  it  considerable 
differences  in  character.  Sugar  is  of  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  plant  which  yields  it,  and  according  to  the  part 
of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Sugars  are  there- 
fore divided  into  those  which  are  crvstallizable  and  those 
which  are  not,  and  likewise  into  those  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation  and  those  which  are  not  so.  The 
sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  those 
kinds  which  are  both  crystallizable  and  cAnable  of  under- 
going fermentation;  sugar  of  milk  ana  mannite  are 
examples  of  the  second  class.  A  remarkable  feature  pre- 
sents itself  in  sugars  of  the  first  class;  for,  while  susceptible, 
when  dissolved  yi  sufficient  water,  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentation,  they  greatly  assist,  when  concentrated,  in 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  either  when  naturally  pre- 
sent in  them,  as  in  many  fruits,  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  &c., 
or  when  added  artificially  in  making  conserves,  jellies,  &c. 
Those  fruits  which  grow  in  seasons  lavourable  to  the  ^abo- 
ration  of  much  saccharine  matter  in  their  tissues  not  only 
keep  better,  but  are  more  wholesome  than  when  grown  in 
less  favourable  years. 

Honey  contains  a  variety  of  sugar,  which  is  both  nou- 
dshing  and  capable  by  fermentation  of  yielding  mead, 
wliich  was  long  the  fiivourite  beverage  of  the  antient 
Britons.  Many  fungi,  or  mushrooms,  contain  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sugar,  which  contributes  to  render  them  nutritious. 

Starch  possesses  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  sugar 
and  gum :  by  removal  of  this  additional  proportion  of  carbon 
It  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  those  principles. 
This  process  of  reduction  occurs  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  flowering  in  plants,  and  in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 
When  combined  with  gluten,  it  is  susoeptible  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  by  undergoing  the  panary  fermentation  forms 
bread,  one  of  the  most  important  artides  of  food  in  civilized 
life.  As  this  is  ordinarily  managed,  some  portion  of  the 
flour  is  made  to  yield  up  a  certain  amount  of  its  carbon ; 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  the  flour  under- 

§oes  during  this  action  is  not  clearly  understood.  The 
igestibility  of  the  flour  is  however  greatly  increased  by 
this  process ;  and  by  various  admixtures,  chiefly  of  common 
ft  alt,  the  taste  is  improved. 

Starch  exists  largely  in  plants,  but  more  abundantly  in 
some  parts  than  others ;  such  as  many  seeds,  particularly  of 
the  cereal  grains,  rice,  barley,  maize,  and  millet,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  great  purity ;  in  wheat  along  with  gluten ;  with 
saccharine  matter  in  oats,  and  some  legummous  seeds; 
with  a  viscid  mucilage  in  potatoes,  rye,  and  Windsor  beans, 
and  occasionally  with  an  acrid  principle,  which  can  gene- 
rally be  dissipated  by  heat,  as  for  example  the  Jatropba 
Manihot,  which  yields  tapioca.  Though  seeds  and  roots 
yielding  starch  in  abundance  are  all  oompi^ndod  under 


the  term  farinaeeous,  there  are  essential  diieffMieM  be 
tween  them  according  to  the  principles  with  whidi  it  in 
associated,  which  cause  them  to  differ  in  their  digestibility, 
and  consequently  in  their  eligibility  and  suitablexieM  fur 
different  ages  and  individuals.  Flour,  starch,  arrow-root, 
cassada-flour,  or  tapioca,  salep,  sago,  and  other  atmilar 
preparations,  are  all  merely  varieties  of  the  same  principle. 
Starch  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  one  of  the  bUatle«>t 
and  most  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  capable,  in  due  pro- 
portion, of  being  used  for  the  food  of  tender  infancy,  and 
not  improper  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life,  though 
during  youth  and  manhood  it  requires  other  principles  to 
be  taken  along  with  it. 

Oils  and  /at,  however  much  unlike  in  some  respects  to 
the  other  principles  arranged  under  this  bead,  are  formed 
out  of  precisely  the  same  constituent  elements ;  and  durinir 
digestion  the  stomach  brings  even  the  most  apparently  dis- 
similar into  a  degree  of  relationship  more  intimate  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  cmef  difference  between 
them  and  the  alimentary  substances  already  mentioned  h 
in  their  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen.  Sugar  and  stan-h 
are  both  susceptible  of  fermentation,  during  which  a  por- 
tion of  carbon  is  removed  from  each  by  combining  v  it  h 
oxygen  and  escaping  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
From  starch,  in  the  early  stages  of  fermentation,  one  jtro- 
portion  of  carbon  is  taken,  which  brings  it  to  the  state  vf 
sugar,  from  which  again  a  proportion  of  carbon  and  of 
oxygen  is  taken,  and  alcohol  produced,  the  hydrogen  re- 
maining undiminished  in  quantity:  and  as  alcoh<4  is  merely 
an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kind,  the  analogy  is  complete ; 
for  all  ftirinaceous  and  saccharine  aliments  undergo  changes 
in  the  digestive  orssns  before  they  can  be  assimilated  in 
the  system,  similsB  to  what  occurs  in  fermentatiou,  tij. 
being  converted  into  oil.    [Diobstxon.] 

Oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore,  though  highly 
nutritive,  they  are  not  available  for  the  support  of  the  body 
till  their  immiscibility  with  water  has  been  overcome. 
Hence  thevare  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  during  the  early 
stages  of  digestion,  if  taken  alone  without  bein^  mtnglo4i 
with  substances  which  facilitate  their  union  with  water. 
When  this  is  accomplished  they  are  very  readily  assimi- 
lated, as,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  *  albuminous  and  olea- 
ginous principles  may  be  considered  already  fitted  fur  the 
purposes  of  tne  animal  economy  without  undergoing  anr 
essential  change  iu  their  composition.' 

Oils  are  either  fluid  or  concrete,  and  both  forms  occur  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  though  in  the  latter 
they  are  most  generally  fluid. 

Acids  are  present  in  many  vegetable  substances  which 
affect  the  digestive  organs  in  various  ways,  though  the>-  nu  v 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  nourishment  of  the  system. 

III.  Alimentary  principles  which  do  not  contain  carbon. 

Water  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  it  is  neoesaar>'  1 1 
notice.  This  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  organizoci 
beings  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  their  ti«su<"^ 
Not  only  is  it  introduced  by  human  beings  in  the  state  uf 
common  water,  and  many  bever^pes  of  which  the  chief  ;mrt 
is  water,  but  our  ordinary  articles  of  animal  food  oontain. 
on  an  average,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  wate%  and  atuv 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  nutriti?e  matter ;  and  many  of  our 
vegetables  contain  a  still  larger  proportion. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  emploved  by  man  in  a  atau^ 
of  civilization  for  his  subsistence.  But  it  is  not  enoui;li 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  one  or  mora  of  thcKW  be  sw*i- 
lowed.  The  function  of  digestion  must  be  called  intt> 
action  to  enable  the  crude  materials  to  be  assimilated.  TUi^ 
is  parti V  excited  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  in  chi* 
stomacn,  but  more  effectually  when  that  substance  is  ui 
itself  of  a  stimulating  quality,  or  is  accompanied  by  certain 
accessories  either  added  during  the  preparation  of  the  foo*! 
or  at  meal-times.  Such  accessories  are  termed  ooodiment  <, 
which  either  make  the  food  more  grateful,  or  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  stomach  during  the  process  ^.f 
digestion.  The  desire  to  eat  is  rarely  so  great  when  inHi)M<l 
food  is  offered  to  an  individual  as  when  savoury  viands  are 
presented.  The  very  odour  or  aroma  of  these  excit«.'« 
the  salivary  glands  to  more  abundant  secretion  of  saliva, 
which  is  a  preparation  for  the  digestion  of  the  food 
about  to  be  taken.  Though  the  mere  application  of  beat 
in  the  process  of  cooking  develops  an  aroma  from  msiny 
substances  which  were  previously  devoid  of  it,  either  h\ 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  maleriaL  or  tv 
volatilizing  a  principle  latent  in  the  aubitance^  jtt  many 
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adventitious  articles  are  used  to  assist  in  increasing  or  mo- 
difying this  odour,  or  to  correct  certain  qualities  in  parti- 
cular kinds  of  food  which  are  either  disagreeable  or  inju- 
rious. Respecting  the  most  common  of  these  a  few  words 
maybe  allowed.  That  condiment  which  is  of  most  uni- 
versal requirement  and  utility  is  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  is  indispensable,  for  not  only  does 
it  exist  in  the  milk  which  foi*ms  the  earliest  nutriment  of 
the  infant,  but  at  all  subsequent  ])eriuds  of  life  it  is  needed. 
Inde|)endently  of  the  part  which  this  com)X)und  performs  in 
the  stomach  during  aigestion,  it  is  still  further  serviceable 
in  the  blood,  and  more  so  in  the  blood  of  man  than  of  any 
other  being,  as  Borzelius  has  remarked  that  the  blood  of 
man  contains  three  times  more  hydrochl orates  than  that  of 
the  ox.  Besides,  the  use  of  salt  greatly  beneflts  thu  alimen- 
tary canal  and  hinders  the  generation  of  worms.  [Anthel- 
mintics] It  is  one  of  the  most  ready  means  of  renderini^ 
insipid  f()od  acceptable  to  the  palate,  as  is  noticed  in  one  of 
the  earliest  compositions  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
*  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt  T  (Job. 
vi.  6.)  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  condiment  is 
vinegar,  which,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  when  taken  in 
mofleration,  greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  digestion  of 
younc;  meats  of  a  gelatinous  kind,  such  as  veal. 

Mustard  and  peppers  of  different  kinds  are  also  useful, 
and  more  so  in  warm  than  cold  countries,  as  they  rouse  the 
languid  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  effect  the  digestion  of  the 
food.  Hot  pickles,  from  containing  vinegar  at  the  same  time, 
are  often  advantageous  when  used  in  moderation,  but  the 
abuse  of  such  articles  produces  many  serious  effects,  particu- 
larly obstruction  of  the  liver,  with  its  long  train  of  disorders. 
The  use  of  spices  and  aromatic  agents  not  only  renders  the 
food  more  pleasant,  but  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  a  larger 
quantity.  Hence  they  are  too  often  made  the  means  of 
leading  the  gourmand  to  be  guilty  of  excess ;  and  that  cook 
is  often  most  prized  who  can  most  cunningly  minister  to 
the  pampered  appetite.  This  is  perverting  cookery,  a  highly 
proper  and  commendable  art,  from  its  legitimate  end.  *  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  cook,  alimentary  substances  are 
made  almost  entirely  to  change  their  nature,  their  form, 
consistence,  odour,  savour,  chemical  composition,  &c. ; 
every  thing  is  so  modified  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  the 
most  exquisite  sense  of  taste  to  recognise  the  substance 
which  makes  tip  the  bases  of  certain  dishes.  The  greatest 
utility  of  the  kitchen  consists  in  making  the  food  agreeable 
to  the  senses,  and  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  But  its 
perfection  seldom  stops  here:  frequently  among  people 
advanced  in  civilization  the  object  to  which  it  aspires  is  to 
oxcite  the  appetite,  to  amicase  caiuricious  palates,  or  to 
satisfy  luxurious  vanity.  Then,  far  from  cookery  being  a 
useful  art,  it  becomes  a  real  pestilence,  carrjing  with  it  a 
train  of  diseases,  and  not  unfrequently  the  premature  death 
of  many  of  its  infatuated  votaries.'  (Majendie*s  Physio- 
ioarf/)    [Milk;  Watkr;  Wink.] 

FOOD,  PRESERVATION  OF.     [Antiseptics] 

FOOD  OF  LABOURERS.  It  has  been  justly  asserted 
by  Dr.  Paley  that,  inasmuch  *as  the  state  of  population  is 
governed  and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provisions,  perhaps 
there  is  no  single  cause  that  affects  it  so  powerfully  as  the 
kind  and  quatitity  of  food  which  chance  or  usage  has  intro 
fluced  into  the  countr}*.'  (Paley's  JVorhs,  1819,  vol.  ii., 
p.  71.)  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  here  sufficiently 
proved.  The  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  have 
nirecte<l  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  this  subject.  It 
is  obvious  that  individuals  differ  in  their  capacities  for  food ; 
that  climate  affects  the  desire  and  necessity  for  food  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  employment.  Nevertheless,  says  Mr. 
Mott  {Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commusioners^  1836),  *! 
submit  that,  although,  even  for  persons  in  full  health,  it 
would  be  didicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  establish  any  given 
daily  quantity  of  food  to  suit  the  capabilities  of  every  sto- 
mach, it  is  possible  so  to  classify  them  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  rule  for  the  whole.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  result  shown  in  the  following  scale  may  be  considered 
as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  food  requisite  to  sup- 
port human  life  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.' 

'  Ist.  For  persons  of  moderate  health  and  constitution,  but 
using  little  exercise  or  exertion :  daily  allowance  of  food  1 2 
to  18  ounces;  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  an  average  daily 
of  10  ounces.  2nd.  For  persons  of  good  health  accustomed 
to  moderate  labour,  as  sailors  and  soldiers  on  ordinary  peace 
duty,  or  agricultural  labourers  or  mechanics  at  their  usual 
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work:  daily  allowance  of  food  1 8  to  24  ounces ;  m  nutnfive 
matter  equal  to  an  average  daily  of  16  ounces.  3rd.  For 
persons  subject  to  hard  labour  or  other  violent  exertion,  in 
good  bodily  health :  24  to  30  ounces  of  food ;  equal  to  22 
ounces  of  nutritive  matter.  The  for(5going  calculations 
have  been  taken  indiscriminately,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  bear  the  test  of  examination.'  By  a 
consideration  of  these  data,  and  the  price  of  provisions  at 
such  markets  as  the  owners  of  a  very  small  capital  are 
enable  to  purchase  at,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  ihu 
condition  of  a  labourer.  So  far  regarding  the  quantity  ut 
food  requisite  ;  the  quality  varies  according  to  the  local  po- 
sition of  the  laboui^er  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  *  Statement  of  the 
Provision  for  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  in  a  considerabje  portion  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope' (Fellowes,  1835),  gives  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  food  of  foreign  labourers.  AVe  extract  the  following  in- 
formation from  his  pages  :— 

Quality  qf/ood  used  by  an  agricultural  labourer  liaving  a 

wife  and  four  children* 

Amebica.    New  York, — ^Tea,  coffee,  meat  twice  a-day. 

MaseQchusetts.-^VoyxMry,  meat,  or  fish,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day. 

Mexico. — ^Maize  prepared  either  in  porridge  or  thin  cakes, 
and  beans,  with  chile,  a  hot  pepper,  of  which  they  eat  large 
quantities  as  seasoning. 

Carthagena  de  Columbia.—ChietLy  animal  food. 

Venezuteu — ^Maiie,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

Uruguay, — Animal  food. 

/foylt'.-— Plantaina,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

Europe.  Norway, — Herrings,  oatmeal  porridge,  pota- 
toes, coarse  oatmeal  bread,  bacon  and  salt  beef  perhaps 
twice  a-week.  Fish  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Brandy  in 
general  use. 

Sweden.^ln  the  south  potatoes  and  salt  fish;  in  the 
north  porridge  and  rye  bread. 

Russia  (general  return). — Rye  bread,  buckwheat,  and 
sour  cabbage,  soup  seasoned  with  salt  and  lard. 

Denmark.  Copenhagen. — Rye  bread,  inferior  coffee, 
cheese,  and  butter.  , 

Elsinore. — Rye  bread,  groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk. 

Hansbatic  Towns.  Ltdteck. — Rye  bread,  potatoes, 
bacon  seldom,  peas-porridge,  grouts,  cheap  fish. 

Bremen. — Potatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  groats,  rye  bread, 
meat  about  twice  a-wcek. 

Mecklenburg. — Grood  sound  food,  occasionally  meat. 

Danzig. — Chiefly  rye  bread  and  potatoes,  meat  ,once 
or  twice  weekly. 

fVurtemberg. — Soup,  potatoes,  bread,  meat  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

Franltfort. — Soup,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee, 
and  beer  daily,  meat  on  one  or  two  days. 

Holland  (general  return). — Rye,  cheese,  ))otatocs,  vege- 
tables, beans  and  pork,  buttermilk,  buckwheat,  meal,  &c. 

Belgium.    £oom.— Bi*ead,  potatoes,  and  milk. 

Ostend. — Potatoes  and  bread  in  the  towns ;  in  the  country 
a  little  butter,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  pork. 

Goesbek. — Rye  bread,  cheese,  butter  or  fat,  bacon,  vege- 
tables, ooffee,  and  weak  beer. 

France.  Havre. — Bread,  vegetables,  cider,  very  rarely 
animal  food  ;  coffee  and  treacle  are  also  used. 

Brittany. — Buckwheat,  barley  bread,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  about  6  lbs.  of  pork  weekly. 

La  Loire  Infcrieure.—Bresiii.  and  vegetables,  bacon  or 
other  meat  now  and  then. 

Bordeaux. — Rye  bread,  millet  soup,  Indian  corn,  some- 
times salt  provisions,  butchers'  meat  very  rarely. 

Marseilles. — Vegetables,  bread,  farinaceous  substances 
made  into  soup,  meat  soup  or  bouillie  probably  once  a-week. 

Piedmont. — No  meat,  little  wine,  twice  as  much  maize 
as  wheat  flour. 

B)rtugal. — Salt  fish,  vegetable  soup,  with  oil  or  lard, 
maixe  bread. 

The  Azores. — ^Maize  bread,  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  fruit, 
meat  seldom,  fish  when  abundant. 

Greece  ;  Patras. — Maize  or  wheaten  bread,  olives,  pulse, 
veffetables,  salt  fish,  meat  occasionally. 

European  Turkey, — Bread,  rice,  greens,  dried  beans  and 
peas,  olives  and  onions,  meat  about  once  a-week. 
I      Malta  (from  a  communication). — Barley  bread,  cheese, 
oarob,  or  other  beans,  and  soup  of  maize  or  millet  with 
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herbSp  when  in  employ  *  when  out  of  employ,  a  Utile  brend 
and  soup  only. 

Although  these  returns  are  general,  and  each  statement 
comprehends  a  considerable  surface,  the  information  that 
they  give  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  labourers  in  the  different  countries  re- 
ferred to.  The  food  of  English  labourers  consists  princi- 
pally of  wheaten  bread  (which  was  unusual  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century),  cheese,  and  potatoes, 
with  bacon  or  butchers*  meat  once  at  least  in  the  week. 
Cider  or  beer  is  frequently  provided,  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  and  an  increased  quantity  both  of  meat  and  drink 
is  given  during  harvest.  The  following  account  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  evidence  before  one  of  the  Irish  assistant 
poor  law  commissioners  to  be  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a 
labourer  whose  wages  were  9s.  a-week,  and  whose  fomily 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  The  in- 
formation had  been  derived  from  a  labourer  in  that  con- 
dition : — 


t. 

d. 

Two  peeks  of  oatmeal,  at  9(L 

1 

6 

Five  do.  of  potatoes,  at  5<L 

2 

1 

Milk       .        .      •  . 

1 

0 

Loaf  of  bread    • 

0 

6 

i  Qz.  of  tea,  and  sugar  ^  lb. 

0 

6 

1  lb.  of  bacon   .         •         • 

0 

6 

Herrings  or  other  fish        • 

0 

6 

Coal,  oil,  and  soap     • 

1 

Qi 

Tobaooo  .        •        •        • 

0 

3 

Rent       .        •        •        • 

1 

0 

8     9i 

Oatmeal  and  oaten  and  barley  bread  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Scotch,  and  salt  fish  and  salted  meat  are  occa- 
sionally obtained.  The  food  of  the  Irish  labourers  consists 
almost  uniformly  of  potatoes,  with  which  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  afford  salt.  A  herring  or  a  small  portion  of  salt 
meat,  milk,  or  buttermilk,  are  luxuries  within  the  labourer's 
occasional  reach ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  families  are  some- 
times compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  potatoes  alone; 
and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  upon  authority  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  rents  have  been  raised  because  the  tenant 
has  been  seen  to  eat  '  anple-taters' — potatoes  of  the  best 
sort— the  landlord  considering  that  their  quality  was  too 
good  for  the  consumer,  who  should  have  sold  them  for  his 
benefit  and  substituted  coarser  in  their  place. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  as  tne  general  food  of 
labourers  necessarily  works  a  gi-eat  change  in  the  country 
where  it  is  adopted.  As  long  as  it  is  only  aa  auxiliary  to 
food  it  will  not  be  mischievous ;  but  when  it  becomes  the 
staple  evil  will  arise  in  the  following  manner. — ^The  produce 
of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  maintain  at  least  twice  as  many 
persons  as  a  similar  surface  of  wheat.  The  population  con> 
sequenlly  will  be  increased ;  but  neither  will  potatoes  keep 
fi  om  year  to  year,  nor  can  they  be  carried  great  distances. 
They  therefore  vary  greatly  in  price ;  for  the  surplus  crop 
of  one  year  or  place  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  another. 
It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  price  at  some  periods  has  been  sixfold  what 
it  has  been  at  others.  Let  a  famine  arise,  and  there  is  no 
cheaper  food,  no  resource  whatever  to  be  resorted  to.  (See 
M'Culloch,  Notes  to  Adam  Smith,  p.  163.)  Tlie  British 
and  Inbh  labourers  certainly  prefer  a  large  quantity  to  an 
improved  quality  of  food,  ana  will  make  no  alteration  in 
its  quality  until  they  have  a  large  superfluity  in  quantity. 
Their  chief  meal  i^  a  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  over. 
The  inducements  that  are  offerea  to  the  labourer  by  the 
low  price  of  spirits  and  the  increased  number  of  cider  and 
beer-houses  to  spend  the  small  surplus  of  his  income  in 
drinking  are  proved  to  be  successful  by  the  large  amount 
of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  now  consumed.  The 
miseries  of  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  bead  of  the 
family  are  not  confined  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
lowest  labourers,  but  the  families  of  artisans  are  often  equal 
sufferers.  An  examination  of  the  causes  of  destitution  in 
the  parisfa  of  Spitalfields,  where  the  number  of  general 
charities  is  unusually  large,  elicited  the  following  fact. 
While  weaverB  earning  wages  of  20*.  and  more  than  20*. 
a-week  were  consuming  their  wages  in  intoxication,  their 
wivei  and  families  could  only  afford  themselves  the  foHow- 
inff  subsistence.  An  itinerant  dealer  was  their  commissary. 
Tms  man,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  *  3wikj  All 


Sorts,'  received  into  his  wash-tub  the  refiise  m«at  and  Ikt 
with  the  scrapings  of  dishes  and  nlates  from  neighbouring 
cook-shops,  and  afterwards  founa  customeis  for  this  filtn 
among  the  families  of  the  silk-weavers. 

In  the  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws'  (1834), 
Mr.  Chad  wick  states  that  an  independent  labourer  was  then 
unable  to  get  in  the  shape  of  solid  fbod  more  than  an  a%*e* 
rage  allowance  of  122  oz.  per  week. 


A  soldier 

An  able-bodied  pauper,  together 

with  other  luxuiies,  about  • 
The  suspected  thief  (see  Gaol 

Returns  from  Lancaster)    • 
The  convicted  thief  .  • 

The  transported  thief  • 


li»8  02.  per  week. 


Ul 

181 
239 
330 
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It  is  obvious  that  it  was  desirable  that  this  table  should 
be  reversed.  The  independent  should  be  batter  off  than 
the  dependent  labourer,  the  dependent  labourer  than  the 
suspected  thief,  the  suspected  than  the  oonvicted  thief. 
With  a  view  to  this  result,  the  dietaries  of  many  gaoU  ha%-e 
been  amended,  and  the  poor  law  commissioners  hava  pro- 
vided Uiat  a  sufficient  but  not  an  excessive  quantity  of  tmA 
should  be  distributed  in  the  union  workhouses.  In  tb«ir 
Report  for  1836  six  dietaries  have  been  printed  (p.  64).  The 
quantities  contained  in  the  first  are  as  follows : — 


For  eaeh  Mad  per 

For  each  Wonuto 
per  week 


Bread. 

Oruel. 

Cooked 
meat. 

Pota- 
loee. 

Saetor 
rice 

putldiD^. 

Checee 

Drocb. 

lbi.ox. 
6    4 

Ptnls. 
16* 

01. 

Id 

Ibf. 

ec. 
14 

OS. 

S 

Flat  a. 

«    6 

1>0. 

l>o. 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

l»o. 

Wheaten  bread  is  used  in  all  workhouses.  It  would  !k* 
difficult,  for  want  of  accurate,  precise  data,  to  estimate  ihv 
comparative  welfare  of  labourers  now  and  at  earlier  period » ; 
we  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  conoition  tif 
agricultural  labourers  has  seldom  been  better  than  in  the 
years  1834-5-6. 

{Reports  qf  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  Sent«fr*s 
Foreign  Poor  Laws;  Sir  F.  Eden's  State  qf  the  Poor^  Slo 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  This  was  a  festival  antietiilv  c^lt- 
brated  in  different  churches  and  monasteries  of  Franrt? 
upon  New  Year's  day,  IVom  a  very  early  period,  when  e\in 
kind  of  absurdity,  and  even  indecency,  was  commuted.  U 
is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  saturnalia  of  the 
Romans.  The  council  of  Basle  m  1435  expressed  il»  detes- 
tation of  this  and  bereral  other  festivals  which  were  tln-n 
celebrated,  and  its  abolition,  at  least  in  one  district,  wa> 
ordeied  by  an  arrSt  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  155.'. 
The  reader  who  would  know  more  of  ttiis  festival  may  con- 
sult Du  Cange's  *  Glossary,  t>.  kaxend;e,*  and  Du  Tilliot*s 
'  M6moires  pour  servir  &  I'Histqire  de  la  Ffite  dtsB  Foux. 
qui  se  faisoit  autrefois  dans  plusieurs  Eglises,'  4to.,  Laus- 
anne et  ^  Geneve,  1741. 

FOOLS'  PARSLEY.    [^Ethusa.] 

FOOT.    [Measures.] 

FOOT-BALL,  a  ball  made  of  a  blown  bladder  caaed  wiih 
leather  to  be  kicked  by  the  foot ;  used  by  metonymy  for  the 
diversion  of  driving  the  ball  it<^elf.  This  was  an  earlv  and 
ftivourite  sport  with  the  English.  FiUstephen  mentions  ti 
among  the  games  of  the  Londoners  in  the  time  of  Henry  U. 
Pepys,  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  324,  a.d.J664~5,  says, 
*  January  2,  to  my  Lord  Brouncker*s  by  appointment*  m 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden :  the  street  full  of  foot-balU,  it 
being  a  great  frost*  Brand  {Popular  Antia^  voL  ii  p.  79J 
says,  in  the  north  of  England,  among  the  colliers,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  watch  the  bridegroom's  coming  out  of  chuirh 
after  the  ceremony,  in  order  to  demand  money  Ibr  a  foot- 
ball. 

FOOTE,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Truro,  in  the  oounty 

of  Cornwall,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known. 
His  father  was  member  for  Tiverton,  and  he  was  educated 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  university, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  which  his  volatile  dis- 
position prevented  him  from  pursuing.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune ;  but  the  marri^i^ 
turned  out  unhappily,  and  he  plunged  into  all  the  vices  of 
the  town,  particularly  gaming.  His  fortune  being  speedily 
exhausted,  he  turned  player  from  necessity,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  tne  character  of  OtheUo,  in  which  ho 
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uodaeed  no  great  sensation.  Thougli  he  was  more  success- 
ful in  comedy,  he  did  not  much  distinguish  himself  as  an 
actor  till  he  began  to  perform  parts  of  his  own  writing. 
His  difficulties  increasing,  he  was  only  extricated  from  them 
by  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  who  allowed  him  an  annuity  for  a 
not  very  honourable  pieee  of  service.  Sir  Francis  was  him- 
self  of  ruined  fortune,  and  had  looked  forward  to  a  marriage 
with  a  rich  lady  as  the  means  of  repairing  it.  Foote,  dia- 
coveriog  a  wealthy  dame  who  was  prepossessed  with  for- 
tune-tellers got  a  friend  to  personate  a  conjuror  and  recom- 
mend Sir  Frands  as  a  husband.  Tbe  scheme  succeeded, 
and  Foote  was  rewarded  as  above  mentioned. 

In  1747  be  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  here  commenced  his  career  as  an  author,  by  writing; 
for  his  own  house  the  succession  of  short  pieces  by  which 
he  is  so  wen  known.  He  did  not,  kowerer,  obfain  a  patent 
till  1 766,  when,  riding  ont  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  broke 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 
amputated ;  the  patent  was  procured  by  the  duke  as  a  sort 
of  compensation  for  this  accident  Foote  did  not  retire 
from  the  stage  on  account  of  tbe  loss  of  his  limb,  but  acted 
with  a  cork  leg.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  shock  he  received  on  a  servant  preferring  against 
him  a  charge  of  the  worst  nature ;  he  was  tried  and  honour- 
ably acquitted,  but  seems  never  to  have  recovered  his  spirits. 
Feeling  his  health  decline,  he  let  his  house  to  Mr.  Colman, 
still  occasionally  appearing  as  an  actor.  While  performing 
one  of  bis  characters  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the 
stage.  He  went  to  Brighton  for  his  health ;  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  set  out  for  Paris,  but  died  on  his  way, 
at  Dover,  in  1777. 

Complete  editions  of  Foote's  works  are  easily  procured ; 
but  scarcely  a  single  piece  is  now  produced  on  the  stage. 
In  fact,  notwithstandmg  their  great  merit,  they  refer  so 
much  to  the  humours  and  often  the  persons  of  his  own 
times,  that  they  now  possess  rather  an  historical  than  a 
dramatic  interest,  and  will  be  read  by  few  except  those 
who  are  desirous  of  having  a  view  of  the  striking  cha- 
racters in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  Me- 
thodists are  lashed  in  '  The  Minor ;'  the  passion  Ibr  Ira- 
velling  in  '  The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris ;'  the 
newspapers  in  'The  Bankrupt;'  the  debating  societies  in 
*  Tbe  Orators  ;*  the  bar  in  *  The  Lame  Lover ;'  and  in 
general  every  piece  has  its  peculiar  object  of  satire.  In 
making  his  eharacters  stand  prominently  forth,  Foote  is 
not  excelled ;  but,  like  most  depictors  of  huvours,  he  occa- 
sionally falls  into  the  error  of  giving  abstractions  rather  than 
probable  persons.  The  pieces  which  kept  tbe  stage  longest 
are  '  The  Mayor  of  Oarratf  and '  The  Liar,'  the  humour  of 
which  is  not  so  ezelustvely  adapted  to  a  particular  time. 

FORAMINITERA.  An  order  establUhed  by  M.  D'Or- 
hifpfkv  for  certain  foraminated  polythalamous  internal  shells 
whicn  have  no  chamber  beyond  tneir  last  partition.  They 
have  no  siphuncle ;  but  their  chambers  are  supposed  to 
communicate  with  each  other  bv  means  of  many  small 
foramina.  This  order  is  placed  by  M.  D'Orbigny  as  the 
third  of  the  Cephalopoda;  but  M.  Di^ardin  has  made  ob- 
servations on  the  living  animals  of  some  of  the  species, 
which  induce  him  to  assign  these  testaceous  forms  to  a  new 
class  of  animals  inferior  in  their  organisation  to  the  Ha- 
diaia,  and  endowed  with  locomotive  power  by  tbe  instru- 
nSentality  of  minute  tentacular  filaments.  For  this  class  he 
proposes  the  name  Bahtzopoda,  and  under  that  title,  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  reader  the  results  of  his  researches 
when  fully  carried  out  At  present  we  shall  merely  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  M.  D*Orbi^ny*s  arrangement  of 
these  curious  minute  shells  which  exist  in  myriads  on  the 
sea-coasts.  The  species  found  in  the  European  ocean  are 
comparatively  few,  and  their  size  is  very  small ;  but  the 
Adriatic  abounds  both  in  genera  and  species  which  are 
larger.  The  greater  number  are  microscopic.  The  fossil 
species  are  most  abundant  in  the  tertiary  formations^  espe- 
cially in  Italy.  The  chalk  of  Meudon,  in  the  Jura  limestone 
of  the  Charente  InfSrieure,  and  the  oolite  of  Calne,  contain 
them.  Count  Monster  reckons  ibrty  species  from  the  cre- 
taceous freestone  of  Maestricht.  Mr.  Lonsdale  enumerates 
sixteen  species  from  the  English  chalk,  and  the  marquis  of 
Northampton  fonnd  them  in  chalk  flints  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton.  Some  idea  of  the  myriads  which  now 
oecur  together  in  particular  localities  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
once  swarmed  in  me  throughout  the  antient  seas,  may  be 
gained  firom  the  following  passago  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridge 
uatm-  TreaUMe^  descriptive  of  .one  genus  only :— '  Nummu- 


lltes  are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  money  * 
they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  crown-piece  to  microsoopie 
littleness,  and  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
fossil  shells,  on  acco&nt  of  the  prodigious  extent  to  which 
they  are  accumulated  in  the  latei^  members  of  the  secondary, 
and  in  many  of  the  tertiary  strata.  They  are  often  piled  on 
each  other  nearly  in  as  close  contact  as  the  grains  in  a  heap 
of  com.  In  this  state  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  entire  bulk  of  many  extensive  mountains,  e.g.  in  the 
tertiarv  limestones  of  Verona  and  Monte  Bolca,  and  in 
secondary  strata  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  and  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
sphinx  of  Egypt  are  composed  of  limestone  loaded  with 
nummulites.  It  is  impossible  to  see  such  mountain  masses 
of  the  remains  of  a  single  family  of  shells  thus  added  to  the 
solid  materials  of  the  globe  without  recollecting  that  each 
individual  shell  once  held  an  important  place  within  the 
bodvof  a  living  animal;  and  thus  recalling  our  imagination 
to  those  distant  epochs  when  the  waters  of  tbe  ocean  which 
then  covered  Europe  were  filled  with  floating  swarms  of 
these  extinct  mollusks,  thick  as  the  countless  myriads  of 
Beroe  and  Clio  Borealis  that  now  crowd  the  waters  of  the 
polar  seas.  Lamarck,  in  his  observations  on  Miliola,  re- 
marks that  these  very  minute  animals  have  had  much  more 
influence  on  the  masses  which  compose  the  suilace  or  exte 
rior  crust  of  our  globe  than  the  remains  of  elephants,  hip- 
popotami, and  whales.' 

M.  D*Orbigny  has  divided  his  Fbramintfera  into  five 
families  and  has  prepared  magnified  models,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  collections,  illustrating  100  species  and 
all  the  52  genera.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a 
mere  sketch  of  his  arrangement,  as  adopted  by  M.  Rang. 

FoXAX imrxKA.    (Asipfaonoides  of  De  Haan). 
Family  L    Les  Stichostdgues. 

A  single  central  opening^. 
Genus  Nodosaria  (Lamarck);  Orlhooera,  La- 
marck; Keophax;  DeMontfort. 
This  genua  is  sub-divided  into  many  sob-genera. 

1.  Glandiilina. 

2.  Nodosaria  (properly  so  called). 
Nodosaria  oontains  aumevous  species  both  livmg  and 

fossil,  and  is  separated  into  two  groups. 

a 

Shell  not  stirated  longitudinally. 
Example,  Nodosaria  radicular 

P 
Shell  stirated  hmgitudinaUy 
Example,  Nodoearia  €Bquali9, 

3.  Dental  ina. 

This  sub-genus  is  also  numerous  and  somprehends  two 
groups. 

a 

Shell  without  longitudinal  stri«. 
Example,  Nodosaria  communis. 

Shell  longitudinally  atrtated. 
Example,  Nodosaria  depressa. 

4.  Orthoceriua. 

5.  Mucronina. 

Genus  Frondicularia  (Defrance)  Rensdina  De 

Blainville). 
Genus  Lingnlina. 

m 

Aperture  Marginal. 
Genus  Rimulina. 
Genus  Vaginulina. 

Genus  Marginulina  (Orthocera,  Lamarck). 
Genus  Planularia    (Defrancej  Astacola?    (De 

Montfort). 
Genus  Pavohia. 

JUmmlyll.    Lea  E'natlosdgMS. 

Shell  always  oomposed  of  a  pormia  tlime.    Exterior 
nigose  and  oorered  with  aaperitiei. 

.  ♦ 

Alternation  of  the  chambers  total  or  partial,  regular. 
Genus  Bigenerina. 
This  genus  is  divided  into  two  sub^nera. 
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1.  Bigcnerina  (properly  io  called). 
Aperture  ccnlnil. 

3.  Gum  mull  ns. 
Apcrtnre  marginnl. 

Genus  Texiuloria. 

Genus  Vuh-ulina. 

Alternation  of  the  rliombers  toUl  or 
irrc){ular. 
TcKluro  vitreous,  very  translucid. 
Genus  Dimorpliina. 
GenuD  Polymurphinn. 
Polymorphina  is  dividiMl  into  the  following  9ii1 

1.  Polyraorphinn  (properljr  go  called 

2.  Gnl'luUna. 

3.  Globulino. 

4.  Pynilina. 
Genus  Virgulina. 
Genus  Sphaioidina. 

Family  HI.     Los  HSUcoslfgucs. 
Section  1.    Turl)inoiduii. 

Si'ire  elevated :  sliell  free. 
Genus  Cbvulinu. 
Genus  Uvigerina. 
Genus  Rulimina. 
Genus  Valvulina. 


Genus  Rotalia. 
Rotolia.  which  is  abundant  in  liTing  and  fossil  species,  is 
divided  into  the  following  sub-genera;— 

1.  Rotalia  (properly  so  called). 

2.  DiscoTbis  (Ijamarck). 
3   Trochulina. 

4.  Turbinulina. 

Genus  Calcnrina  (SidcrolitcH,  Lamarck ;  Tino 

)iorut?  audOrlaluB?  Ue  Monifort). 
Genus  Globiiter.na. 
Genus  Gyroidina. 

Genua  Truncalulina.      (Hammimia,    Goldani 
Pulyxencs  and  Cibieidos,  Do  MoDtfart). 

Section  2.  Ammonoidei. 
Genus  PlanuUna. 
Genus  I'ianorbulina, 
Genus  Opcreuliua. 
GenuK  Solilanio. 

Section  3.  Nauliloides. 

Cbarahers  assembled  on  alternating  axes;  aperture  to- 
wards tlie  midilie  of  the  chamber. 
Genus  Cas^-idulina. 

Chnmbera  not  altemaling   or  ihrcaded   (enfib'ws)  on  a 
.mf  I.  .Ki» 

Sides  unequal:  one  protuberant,  the  oilier  flat. 
GonuH  Anomaliiia. 
Genus  Vertebral  ma. 

Sides  unequal, 
t  Many  apertures. 

Genua   Poly«1onielIa  (Lamarck) ;  AndromcdM, 
CellulJB,    Sporilus,  Thcmeon,  Peloriis,  Geo- 
phonus,  and  Elpliidiiim,  (Ue  Monifort). 
Genus  Dendritina. 
Genus   Peneropli.i  (De   Montforl)  ;    Rcnullna, 

Placentula  (De  Blainville). 
Genus  Spiroiina  (Lamarek)  including  Lituites 
of  tbe  same  author. 
+   t 
A  single  aperture. 
Genus  Robulinu.    (Phonetnus,  Pharnmnm,  He- 
rion,  Clisiphontee,  Palrocles,  l.ampas  Aule- 
nor,  Robnius,  Khinocurus,  Spinclerules ;   De 
Monifort) 
Genus  Crislellaria  (Lamarck);  Linthuris  and 
Oreas  (De  Blainville) ;  Oreas  and  Scortimi 
(D^Montl^t);  Sancenaire  (Defhtnce). 


Oinlellaria  is  diTided  iiito  two  lub-genera. 

1.  Cristellaria  (properly  so  called*.      Sliell  -In- 
pressed. 

2.  The  Saracenaires  of  Dofrance.   Shell  convex. 
(Jenus  Nonionina.   (Macrodites?  Melonii,  Caii- 

cris,  Florilus,  and  Chrjsolus;  De  Montfurt.) 
Genus  Numinulina(Numniulites  and  I^niiru- 
lina;   Lamarck.      Helicites;    De   Blainvillv. 
Numulithes.  Lycophris.    Rotalites.  Egeon  ; 
De  Monifort). 
NummulinB  is  separated  into  two  suh-^neia. 
1.  Nummulina  (properly  ao  called). 

(ienus  Siderolina  (Lamarok).    Siderolithen  (Dp 
Montfort). 
Family  \\.    Les  Agathistaptes  (LesMiliolei; 
De  Ffrussac.) 
Genus  Biloculina. 
Genus  Spiroloculina. 
Genus  Triloculina. 
Gun  us  Articulina. 

Genua  Quinqueluoulina  (PoUonle*?  De  Mont- 
forl). 
Genus  Adelosina. 
Fumity  V.    Les  Entomostigues. 

Sides  une<iual. 
Genus  Amphistepna. 
Genus  Huterostegina. 

Sides  equal. 
Genus  Orbiculina   (Lamarck):    HclenU,    Ar- 

chaias.  and  Holes,  (Do  Montfurt). 
Genus  Alvcolina  (Alveolilc);    Bo»c.  Oriiairc; 
Defrance.  Bordis,  (Jlausulus,  and  MiUiolilcs; 
DcMoulfort.      Faseiolile;    ]?arkinson. 
Genus  Fabularia  (Defrance). 
The  following  example  will  servo  as  a  general  illustratiun 
of  the  family. 


FORBES.  DUNCAN,  was  the  second  son  of  DuncMi 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  near  Inverness,  where,  or  at  anotliar 
seat  of  tbe  family,  called  Bunehrew,  in  the  Mine  iteif^bonr' 
hood,  he  was  born  10th  November,  I6SS.  After  rtudjnng 
law  for  some  years  at  Leyden,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in 
ITU7,  and  was  ndmillcd  an  advocate  2i;ih  July,  1T09.  At 
Ihc  bar  he  rapidly  gained  employment  and  diatinclion.  For 
his  first  public  appoinlmcni,  however,  thai  of.sheriffofMid- 
Lolhian.  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  tbe 
Ar^U  ^mily.  The  rebellion  of  I7l.^gave  him  an  opjnr- 
tunily  of  displaying  his  loal  and  activity  in  tuprioTi  of 
government ;  and  Io  his  InHuence  and  exertions,  ana  tfaoce 
uf  his  elder  brother,  who  had  now  surrcedcd  to  tbe  fbmily 
csinte,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity  through- 
out n  great  jiarl  of  the  norlii  of  Scotland  at  this  crisis  n 
consideicd  to  have  been  mainly  owing.  His  senicea  were 
rewarded  the  fullowing  year  by  his  appointment  to  vhnt 
was  thpu  called  the  iillice  of  depute  lord-nd vocal e,  which 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  so Jici tor-general.  In  iht« 
o(1ii-e  he  did  himself  as  much  honour  by  the  high-tniniM 
delicacy  which  he  showed  in  eonducline  the  trials  of  (be 
persons  charged  with  participation  in  tne  recent  treaaon. 
as  by  the  talent,  aciiTity,  and  couraf^  he  had  displayed 
during  the  insurrection.  The  vry  indeed  that  bo  was  him- 
self a  disguised  Jacobite  was  raised  by  the  mlot*  of  the 
gmemraent.  In  \7i-l  he  was  returned  to  parliament  fiT 
the  Inverness  bnr^h',  fir  which  his  elder  brother  had  rre- 
viouMv  s.-it.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  becon- 
tinueil  a  mcmlRT  for  the  nest  fifteen  veari,  he  of  course 
genenlly  siipporieil  ihe  minister,  Str  ttobeirt  Walpol*.  af 
Fiis  oBic'ial  situation  implied.     In  173S  he  waa  apfwinKd 
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tired.  Forbin*a  memoirs  were  published,  during  his  lifetime, 
in  1730,  at  Amsterdam,  2  vofe.  in  12rao.  They  are  written 
with  great  ease,  and  his  hvely  descriptions  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  events  related  make  them  exceedingly  interesting. 
Forbin  was  distini^uished  for  his  disinterested  conduct,  and 
for  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  many  occasions  in  pro- 
curing merit  its  just  reward.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  and  dcToted  to  reli^ous  exercises 
and  works  of  chanty. 

FORCE,  a  mechanical  term,  which,  though  it  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  in  its  common  and  popular  meaning, 
requires  some  consideration  before  its  strict  and  philosophi- 
cal sense  can  be  understood. 

The  term  force  always  implies  the  existence  of  some 
cause  which  produces  a  visible  mechanical  elTect.  Thus 
the  cause  of  motion  and  the  cause  of  pressure  are  both 
forces:  again,  difference  of  effects  must  be  attributed  to  dif- 
ference in  the  producing  causes :  thus,  greater  or  less  velo- 
city, and  greater  or  less  pressure,  are  both  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  causes  of  velocity  or  pressure.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  effects  which  are  the  same  in  one  point  of  view 
may  differ  in  another;  thus,  btxlies  of  different  weights,  let 
fall  from  the  same  heights  above  the  ground,  will  strike  the 
ground  with  the  same  velocities,  but  with  different  degrees 
of  effect  upon  the  substance  which  they  strike.  Again,  if 
a  ball  be  thrown  upwards  with  a  velocity  o,  which  carries  it 
to  a  height  b,  it  will,  when  tlirown  upwards  with  twice  the 
velocity^  ascend  through  four  times  the  height  b»  Here, 
then,  considered  with  respect  to  one  effect,  the  second  force 
should  seem  twice  the  first:  considered  with  respect  to 
another,  the  second  seems  four  times  the  first.  Such  differ- 
ence of  appearance  in  the  numerical  quantities  of  different 
effects  led  at  one  time  to  long  and  warm  disputes  oa  the 
proper  method  of  measuring  force,  all  of  which  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  mechanics  has  shown  to  be  of  very  little  use. 
One  distinct  meaning,  with  care  not  to  assume  the  conse- 
quences of  any  other  meaning  as  necessarily  deducible  from 
the  first,  will  enable  the  mechanical  reasoner  to  establish 
the  whole  doctrine  of  statics,  or  equilibrium :  another,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  dynamics,  or  motion. 

It  should  seem  that  these  two  (so  cnWed)  forces  should 
have  different  names;  but  custom  has  settled  otherwise. 
We  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  force. 

In  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  force  is  a  synonyme  of  pres- 
sure, and  weight  is  its  measure.  The  notion  of  force  is 
here  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  sensation  which  ac- 
companies muscular  effort.  Wherever  pressure  is  pro- 
duced we  can  find  a  weight  which  will  supply  the  place  of 
the  pressure :  thus,  if  a  string  of  Indian  rubber,  hanging  from 
a  fixed  point,  be  extended  by  the  hand  placed  at  its  lower 
extremity  until  its  length  is  doubled,  we  can,  by  suspend- 
ing a  weight  at  the  lower  end,  find  what  the  weight  must 
be  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  And  we  then  say 
that  the  force  which  the  hand  exerts  is  the  same  aa  that  of 
the  weight.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  efi'ect  are  very 
different:  our  own  power  of  volition,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  weight  which  it  draws  towards  it 
are  (we  may  safely  say,  with  all  our  ignoranee  of  causes)  ex- 
tremely different  things  ;  but  where  they  produce  the  same 
effect,  we  cease  to  think  of  the  difference,  and  say  that  they 
both  create  the  same /orc<r  or  pressure. 

In  the  preceding  definition  of  force,  time  is  not  one  of 
the  elements.  But  we  very  soon  observe  that  wherever 
pressure  is  produced  motion  is  prevented.  Let  the  elastic 
string  be  siAldenly  cut  in  two,  and  the  hand  or  the  weight 
immediately  descends.  It  is  also  proved  that  matter  is  in- 
capable of  produ(!ing  either  rest  or  motion  in  itself:  if  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  motion  be  communicated  to  it,  it  will  preserve 
that  motion  unaltered  till  some  external  cause  interferes. 
On  this  axiom  the  notion  of  force,  as  causing  motion,  de- 
pends for  precision:  the  alteration  of  velocity  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  force. 

When  force,  in  the  senie  of  pressure,  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  motion,  or  rather  of  change  of  motion,  we 
must  take  into  account  bolh  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  element  time,  and  also  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is 
moved.  No  change  of  velocity  can  be  instantaneously  pro- 
duced :  if  a  billiard-ball,  moving  ton  feet  per  second,  be 
struck  so  as  to  accelerate  its  motion  to  twenty  feet  per 
second,  the  accession  of  velocity  is  made  gradually  though 
rapidly.  A  stone  which  has  fallen  for  one  second  in  a  va- 
cuum is,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
**"»  feet  per  second :  let  a?  be  any  number  or  fraction  lees 


than  32,  and  there  must  be  a  moment,  during  the  eour«e 
of  the  second,  at  which  the  stone*s  velocity  is  x  feet  per  se- 
cond. Again,  when  pressure  produces  motion,  tne  ve- 
locity generated  in  a  given  time  is  less,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved.  Let  different  weights,  the 
first  double  that  of  the  second,  be  placed  on  a  table  (frictiua 
not  being  supposed  to  exist)  and  let  given  equal  weights  (say- 
each  one  ounce)  be  attached  to  them  by  strings  and  hang 
over  the  side  of  the  table  :  then,  supposing  tne  two  fir^t 
weights  to  be  16  and  8  ounces,  the  pressures  are  in  both 
ca:»es  the  same,  namely,  the  weight  of  one  ounce ;  but  the 
masses  of  matter  moved  are  17  and  9  ounces  (for  in  both 
cases  the  moving  ounce  is  part  of  the  whole  quantity  moved  u 
The  velocities  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  are  found  to  he 
inversely  as  1 7  and  9 :  so  that  by  the  time  a  velocity  of  9  fi^t 
per  second  is  created  in  the  mass  of  1 7  ounces,  1 7  feet  pt^r 
second  is  created  in  that  of  9  ounces.  The  connexion  of 
pressure,  velocity  created  by  pressure,  and  time  which  pres- 
sure takes  to  create  velocity,  as  deduced  from  experiment, 
is  contained  in  the  following  results  : — 

1.  The  same  pressure  continually  actinir  upen  a  given 
mass  for  different  times  produces  velocities  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  and  augments  velocity  by  equal  portions 
in  equal  times. 

2.  The  same  pressure  applied  to  different  masses  of  mat- 
ter (that  is,  to  aifferent  weights  of  matter)  during  the  sam^ 
time,  produces  velocities  which  are  inversely  proportion.!  1 
to  tho>e  masses. 

3.  The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  accelerated  br  32'  19 
feet  in  every  second :  and  in  that  proportion  for  all  other 
times. 

If  then  a  pressure  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  weitrht 

V  produces  motion  in  a  mass  of  matter  whose  weight  is  ^V, 

during  t  seconds,  then  because  the  weight  of  V  tctrog  upon 

,  the  mass  of  V  for  that  time  would  produce  32*  19  x  /  feet 

of  velocity,  we  have 

Velocity  produced  by  V  acting  on  V  (or  31IM9  x  I), 

is  to  velocity  produced  by  V  acting  on  W  (which  is  to  be 
found), 

inversely  asVtoW,  orasWtoV*  whence 

V 

velocity  acquired  is  .jj^  x  32*  19  /  feet  per  second. 

If  it  were  required  to  reduce  the  weight  W,  having  a  \^ 
locity  V,  to  a  state  of  rest  in  a  given  time,  say  /  seconds, 
and  if  P  were  the  pressure  requisite  to  be  applied  to  W 
during  the  /  seconds  to  produce  this  effect,  we  must  remember 
that  the  velocity  destroyed  by  a  pressure  in  any  direction  is 
the  same  as  would  have  beea  created  in  the  same  time  lu 
the  opposite  direction,  if  the  mass  in  question  had  beea 
already  at  rest.    Thus 


W 


X  32*  19  X  <  must  be  s  «  or  F  s 


W» 

W19/ 


Hence,  in  different  masses,  the  pressures  necessary  lo  de- 
stroy the  motions  in  the  same  given  time  are  as  the  pr>- 
ducts  of  the  masses  and  velocities.    Thus, 

The  pressure  which  will  in  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
reduce  to  rest  a  mass  of  10  ounces  moving  100  feet  per  se- 
cond, is  to  the  pressure  which  will  (also  io  MM-lMin4radth 
of  a  second)  reduce  to  rest  20  ounces  moving  85  feel  per 
second,  as  10  x  100  lo  20  x  8^,  or  M  1000  to  17(M.  U  u 
customary  to  call  this  produet  of  mass  and  vdoeiiy  the  mo- 
mentum or  moving  force  of  the  body.     [MoMBNTtns.] 

Wlien  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  et^tinuaUy  vary- 
ing velocity,  it  becomes  desiraUe  to  consider  their  BMtioa. 
not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  masses  which  are  nierwd, 
and  solely  with  referemie  to  the  alterations  of  veloeity  which 
are  produced.  Thus  if  a  feather  and  a  eaonoB-bftU  mere 
together  in  the  same  way,  the  force  that  is  exerted  upea  ih* 
feather  is  the  same  in  motive  effect  (upon  the  fefttiwr)  ^ 
that  which  acts  on  the  ball  (upon  the  bail)*  It  ia  ettatooaftry 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  velocity  which  would  be  pto> 
duced  in  one  second  if  the  acceleration,  such  aait  ia  •(  Um 
point  in  question,  continued  uniformly.  [AccUpKBatkiw  * 
And  this  result  is  called  the  aoceleraUng  frn^a .-  fee  lAuch 
the  simple  term  acceleration  might  be  MvsDti^BQW^y  M^h- 
stituted.  It  is  found  by  the  rulfea  of  i\m  Diieniiti«l  Gbl* 
cuius  in  the  following  manner  (for  the  denooatrsliiNW  tee 
Vblocity).  If  ft  point  naove  in  a  line  in  such  •  naaacr 
that  X  feet  is  its  distance  from  a  given  point  in  th*  line  at 
the  end  of  the  time  /  seconds,  and  if  or  be  » lunetntt  oi  I 
then  the  velocity  of  the  body  (t;)  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  is 
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dx 

-jj  feet  per  seeond,  and  the  aecdention  which  that  ve- 
locity is  then  undergoing  is  such  as,  if  allowed  to  continue 
uniformly  for  one  a«oon4   would  increase  tke  velocity  by 

dv      d*x 

Zi  ®'  "57*  ***•    Thua,  if  «?«*■+<■,  or  if  a  point  move 

through  /'  +  <'  feet  in  /  seconda,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
that  time  iA%t-k-3t^  feet  per  second,  and  ite  acceleration 
is  S  -4-  6  / ;  or  (§ot  instance)  at  the  end  of  10  seconds  the 
velocity  (32A  tet  per  seoond)  is  undergoing  acceleration  at 
a  rate  which  would,  if  continued  undisturbed  for  one  second, 
add  63  ibet  in  that  second :  or  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
second,  the  velocitv  would  be  362  feet  per  second. 
if/ be  this  acoelecmting  force,  we  1m^  then 


efop 
rf7» 


dv 


d^x 
dt 


t  I 


vdv-st/dx. 


These  ace  called  the  equeUirmt  qf  moUon. 

Any  unit  of  time  might  be  chosen  instead  of  one  second, 
but  not  without  the  following  caution.  Let  g  be  the  velo- 
city generated  by  a  force  acting  uniformly  for  one  second : 
then  60  /7  is  the  velocity  produced  in  60  seconds  or  in  one 
mmute.  If  then  we  measure  the  acceleration  by  g^  when  the 
unit  'lA  one  aeoond,  it  might  seem  that  we  should  use  60  g 
instead  of  g",  when  the  unit  is  one  minute.  But  it  must  be 
reniembered  that  when  we  use  the  minute  as  a  unit  of  time, 
we  must  measure  velocities  by  the  spaces  which  would  be 
described  in  one  minute.  Now,  in  the  preceding,  60  g 
means  that  the  body,  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  is  movin^^ 
at  the  rate  ot  SOg  per  eecond;  that  i8»  at  the  rate  of 
60  X  60  X  ^per  minute.  Hence  3600^  is  the  measure  of 
the  aooeleration,  when  both  vdocity  and  acceleration  are 
refenred  to  the  minute  instead  of  the  second. 

Referring  to  what  precedes,  we  see  that  accelerating 
forces  (or  accelerations)  are  proportional  inversely  to  the 
mataes  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  directly  to  the  pres- 
sures which  produce  them.    Thus  the  pressure  V  acting  on 

V 
the  weight  W,  produeea  ^  x  32'  19  feet  uf  velocity  in  every 

aecond. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  beginner  is  his 
liability  to  confound  an  increase  of  velocitv  with  an  increase 
of  length  described.  He  should  carefully  attend  to  the 
article  Accxlxration,  by  which  he  will  see  that  a  veloeity 
uniformly  increaiing  causes  unequal  spaces  to  be  described 
in  equal  successive  portions  of  time ;  while  a  uniformly  in- 
creasing length  described  means  a  uniform  velocity,  or  a 
velocity  which  does  not  change  at  all. 

FORCES,  IMPRESSED  AND  EFFECTIVE.  When 
various  pressures  act  at  different  points  of  a  system  the^  forces 
which  act  upon  any  one  point  are  not  those  which  would 
by  themselves  produce  the  motion  which  that  point  really 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  system.  Thus, 
suppose  a  pendulum  with  two  ball^  one  above  and  the 
other  (whion  supjpose  much  heavier)  below  the  point  of 
suspension.  The  forces  which  act  on  the  upper  ball  would, 
if  it  were  free  of  tho  larger  one,  cause  it  to  descend ;  while, 
in  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  balls,  the  smaller 
actually  does  vibrate  like  a  pendulum  turned  upside  down, 
or  as  if  its  gravitating  tendency  were  upwards  instead  of 
downwards.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  impressed 
force  acts  downwards  and  the  effective  force  upwards :  that 
is,  the  motion  which  actually  ensues  is  such  as  would  re- 
quire a  force  acting  upwards  to  cause  it 

One  oi  the  most  important  principles  in  dynamics  is  that 
l^oown  by  tte  name  or  D'Alembert,  and  is  enunciated  thus : 
the  impreaaed  forces  are  altogether  equivalent  to  the 
effective  forces,  or  if  the  directions  of  the  latter  were  all 
ehaaged*  the  former  would  equilibrate  them.  Suopose  an 
inllnitely  small  portion  of  time  to  elapse,  during  which  the 
different  tmall  masses  uto  which  the  system  may  be 
divided  receive  certain  infinitely  small  accelerations  or 
iwtardationa.  From  these  the  effective  forces  may  be  de- 
duoed,  for  they  are  the  forces  which  would  severally  produce 
tlm  aecual  ohMisea  of  velocity  which  take  place.  If  then, 
Ibiees  equal  ana  contrary  to  the  effective  forces  thus  de- 
dueed  were  applied  at  each  point,  all  the  motion  created  by 
tlie  impnaaea  forces  would  be  destroyed;  that  is,  the 
«ffbetm  foreaa  are  aueh  as  would  (applied  in  contrary 
dirafltioiia)  prevent  the  impressed  forces  from  producing 
•Bf  bmUoil   XhUpnolmight  be  put  into  more  accurate 


language,  but  it  la  m  substance  the  one  which  is  usually 
given.     [ViETUAL  Vblocities.] 

FORCES,  PARALLELOGRAM  OF.  Any  two  forces 
acting  at  the  same  point,  and  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  two  straight  lines,  are  equivalent  to  a 
third  force  which  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  with  the 
two  lines  as  its  sides.  [Composition.]  This  theorem  is 
fiequently  called  that  of  the  parallelogram  f^  forces, 

FORCING,  in  horticulture,  is  the  art  of  hastening  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  flowers*  fruits,  and  vegetables  by 
artificial  means. 

Many  of  our  finest  exotic  fruits  are  indigenous  to  warmer 
countries,  and  would  scarcely  ripen  even  in  our  warmest 
seasons ;  but  by  this  art  they  are  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  cold  climates,  and  by  advancing  or  retarding  artificially 
the  growiug  season  of  hardy  kinds  they  also  can  be  had  in 
regular  succession  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

Although  forcmg  to  any  extent  ts  but  of  recent  date  in 
this  country,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  other 
countries  at  a  very  early  period  of  time,  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  the  *  Hort.  Trans.,'  cites  some  epigrams  from  Martial,  to 
show  that  hothouses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  all  probability  they 
had  both  vineries  and  peach-houses,  formed  of  talc  instead 
of  glsLss,  which  is  now  commonly  used.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Tiberius,  who  was  fond  of  cucumbers,  had  them  in  his 
garden  throughout  the  year  by  means  of  iepecuiaria)  stoves, 
where  they  were  grown  in  boxes,  wheeled  out  in  fine  wea- 
ther, and  replaced  in  the  night  or  in  cold  weather  (PUn. 
Hiet,  Nai^t  xix.  23) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  forcing 
houses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use.  This  branch  of 
horticulture  was  almost  unknown  in  Britain  until  the  end 
of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  on  her  journey  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1716,  remarks  the  circumstance  of  pineapples 
being  served  up  in  the  dessert  at  the  electoral  table  at 
Hanover,  as  a  tning  she  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  justly  remarks,  had  pines  been  then 
grown  in  England,  her  ladyship,  who  moved  in  the  highest 
circles,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fiict.  It  is  said 
that  the  discovery  of  peach-forcing  in  Holland  arose  from 
an  old  Dutch  gardener  having,  in  a  bad  season  when  his 
peaches  would  not  ripen,  accidentally  placed  the  sashes  of 
a  hotbed  over  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  ripening 
them.  Even  after  forcing  was  practised  to  a  consiaerable 
extent,  its  principles  were  so  little  understood,  that  fruit 
procured  in  this  way  was  nearly  destitute  of  that  natural 
flavour  which  it  acquires  when  exposed  to  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  in  their  most  powerful  state. 

The  fruits  of  warmer  climates,  growing  in  a  wild  state, 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  light  than  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  in  this  country  at  any  season  of  tlie  year,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  to  attend  to  in  the 
art  of  forcing.  Nature  is  in  all  respects  the  best  guide  in 
these  matters,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  imitate  her  as 
far  as  possible ;  first,  by  taking  care  that  forced  plants  are 
exposed  to  all  the  light  that  can  be  collected ;  and,  secondly, 
by  preserving  a  due  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  boat 
and  light  to  which  forced  plants  are  exposed;  in  other 
words,  by  not  forcing  too  hard  at  a  season  when  the  sun's 
rays  are  least  powerful,  thus  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Attention  to  this  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  process.  When  early  crops  are  more  desimble 
than  high-flavoured  Aruit,  gardeners  are  obliged  to  apply 
heat  witnout  reference  to  the  intensity  of  light ;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  object,  forcing  should  never  be  commenced  before 
the  spring,  in  order  that  the  firuit  may  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  light  when  ripening.  These  principles  sCre  now 
generally  understood  'and  appreciated,  and  consequently 
our  peaches,  grapes,  and  other  forced  fruits  are  even  su- 
perior to  those  grown  under  the  dear  skies  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  president  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  recommenos  the  temperature  to  be  kept  much 
lower  during  night  than  is  generally  done,  and  remarks, 
'  A  gardener  in  forcing  generally  treats  his  plants  as  he 
would  wish  to  be  treated  himself,  and,  consequently,  al- 
though the  aggregate  temperature  of  his  house  be  nearly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  its  temperature  during  the  night  rela- 
tively to  t£it  of  the  day  is  almost  always  too  high.'    Jn  one 
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of  his  vineries  be  always  wishes  the  temperature  in  the 
middle  of  a  bright  day  in  summer  to  rise  to  90°,  and  when 
the  leaves  of  bis  plants  are  quite  dry,  he  does  not  object  to 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees  higher.  But  he  most  justly  adds, 
that  if  this  is  accompanied  by  a  high  temperature  at  night, 
'  it  exhausts  the  excitability  of  the  tree  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  promotes  its  growtn  or  accelerates  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  in  consequence  ill  supplied  with  nutri- 
ment at  the  period  of  its  ripening,  when  most  nutriment  is 
probably  wanted.' 

The  same  experienced  author  recommends  the  plants  for 
forcing  to  be  rendered,  by  previous  treatment,  as  excitable 
as  possible,  which  may  be  done  by  ripening  the  wood  early 
in  autumn,  and  putting  the  tree  into  a  state  of  repose, 
ready  to  be  roused  into  action  by  the  application  of  heat. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  plants  from  warm 
countries  endure  with  impunity  a  very  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature, while  those  of  more  temperate  regions  are  im- 
patient of  artificial  heat,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
the  plants  of  northern  climates;  for  example,  the  same 
degree  of  heat  in  which  vines  llourish  would  be  much  too 
high  for  cherries,  which  throw  oft*  their  blossoms  after  ex- 
pansion without  settintr  their  fruit.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  following:  each  plant  is  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  whicli  it  is  natumlly  placed;  the 
natives  of  warm  climates  are  formed  to  endure  heat,  and 
those  of  higher  latitudes  to  sufler.  cold;  and  when  these 
circumstances  are  reversed,  those  of  cold  countries  being 
placed  in  excessive  heat,  and  those  of  warm  regions  in  un- 
usual cold,  the  former  are  excited  by  far  too  much  and  too 
rapidly,  so  that  tlowei-s  and  fruit  are  develoi)ed  before  the 
leaves  have  had  time  to  organize  matter  to  support  them ; 
and  the  latter,  if  they  endure  the  cold,  are  not  excited,  and 
remain  in  a  languishing  unhealthy  state.  Tlicse  reasons 
will  at  once  show  the  extreme  caution  whirh  is  necessary  in 
forcing  the  fruits  of  northern  climates,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  suggest  the  treatment  that  plants  of  such  a  description 
require,  and  which  both  reason  and  experience  agree  in  re- 
commending to  those*who  would  be  at  a}l  successful  in  the 
art.  Firstly,  the  increase  of  temperature  must  be  slow  and 
gradual,  and  never  at  its  highest  point  exceed  60**  or  65°  of 
Fahrenheit  with  artificial  neat;  air  must  be  freely  intro- 
duced, particulai'ly  in  fine  bright  weather,  and  the  house 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  light,  as,  for  instance,  havhig  moveable  lights  which  c;in 
be  taken  oflT  and  put  on  at  ideasure. 

The  Dutch  have  long  been  celebrated  as  excellent  forcing 
gardeners,  and  as  their  manner  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion is  peculiar,  a  description  of  it  may  be  interesting. 
The  principal  feature  in  their  system  is  conducting  the 
operation  chiefly  in  frames  and  pits  heated  with  fermunling 
dung.  The  trees  employed  in  forcing  are  generally  taken 
from  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  planted  in  a  rich  border  of  leaf 
mould,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  a  few  inches  below  the  glass ; 
here  they  remain  until  they  have  ripened  their  fruit,  afler 
which  they  are  moved  back  to  the  wall  until  wanted  for  the 
same  purpose  in  some  succeeding  year ;  they  never  force 
from  the  same  plant  two  years  in  succession.  Their  system 
of  employing  dung  instead  of  fire  heat  gives  them  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  forcing  vegetables,  such  as  French 
beans,  endive,  lettuce,  &c.,  which  are  either  placed  on,  or 
plunged  in,  the  bed  in  the  inside  of  the  frame. 

Although  pit  and  frame  forcing  is  a  principal  feature  in 
the  horticulture  of  Holl;ind,  yet  they  have  now,  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  more  elevated  structures. 

The  Dutch  plan  of  forcing  is  now  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  number  of  gardens  in  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  P.  C.  Laboucliere,  Esq.,  Ilylands,  near 
Chelmsford,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  first  ^ol. 
of  the  Gardener's  Afaffozine,  and  another  interesting 
paper  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  M.  Lindegaard,  is  published  in  their 
Transactions,  Serie*  I.  vol.  v.  The  best  information  re- 
garding the  scientidc  principles  of  forcing  is  contained 
m  the  numerous  papers  scattered  through  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  scientific  individuals. 
The  best  practical  works  upon  the  subject  are  those  from 
the  pens  of  Speechly,  M'Phail,  and  Abercromby,  the  con- 
tents of  which  arechielly  given  in  Loudon's  Encycloptedia 
(^  Gardnntig, 

FORD.  A  name  applied  to  that  part  of  a  river  where 
the  water  is  sut&ciently  shallow  to  admit  of  wading  through 


it,  and  thus  crossing  over  without  having  reooiur»o  tu  a 

bridge,  a  ferry,  or  other  similar  moans  of  pa&sage. 

Some  rivers  arc  never  furdable,  othors  are  always  so ;  ir. 

some  the  fords  arc  temporary  as  to  season  though  perina 

nent  as  to  place,  and  in  others  they  frequently  change  tli<  t 

situation.  Rivers  whose  banks  are  s^ep  and  coune  strain  1. 1 

are  rarely  fordable,  for  in  such  the  water  is  generally  t<>< 

deep  or  too  rapid  to  admit  of  fording.    Small  and  re^ul.  r 

streams  issuing  from  springs  in  flat  countries  are  genci  al  \\ 

fordable  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts.    The  most  commori 

cases  however  are  those  of  temporai*y  and  changmble  io\*U 

Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  observable  that  when  a  river  h.^ 

once  formed  its  bed  in  a  soil  of  a  certain  degree  of  tenaruv 

it  seldom  changes  its  channel,  so  that  its  shallows  and  d<x  ■• 

parts  remain  constant,  and,  if  the  former  permit  of  U*u  j 

forded,  nothing  but  a  rise  of  the  waters  renders  the  («<t  ; 

impracticable.      This  rise  depends  entirely  on  the  ra<i.« 

which  fall  into  the  basin  of  which  the  river  is  the  drain  a>'  1 

the  size  of  the  basin  itself,  to  which  two  circttmstaoces  tii.* 

river  is  generally  proportionate.    If  the  basiin  be  Urge  >«!  i 

subject  to  frequent  rain  the  fords  will  frequently  be  reiiden-' 

impassable ;  if  the  rains  are  of  long  duration,  tlie  posio^'c  «.:' 

the  ford  will  be  interrupted  for  a  time  proportionably  X^^wjl. 

The  channel  however  remaining  permanent  the  ford  i\ ;.% 

again  be  passed  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  water  has  tiovi  «i 

off.      Such   fords  have  generally  been  used  long  bft  u 

bridges  were  constructed,  aud  as  travellers  from  a  distanc 

sometimes  found  the  ford  impassable  on  arriving,  bobteliK « 

for  their  temporary  reception  were  constructed  on  the  bank^ 

Such  has  been  the  beginning  of  many  towns  whoee  naini  > 

still  commemorate  their  origin,  as  Chelmsford^  Bedford,  Ov- 

ford,  Stratford,  &c. 

Such  rivers  as  How  through  a  loose  soil,  as  sand  <*r 
gravel,  have  generally  a  very  winding  course  and  are  c-n- 
stantly  shifting  their  cliannel,  that  is,  the  deep  part  (.wh.>  .*. 
the  Germans  call  the  thalweg)  of  their  bed.  These  n^of'» 
though  they  present  the  greatest  number  of  fords  atv  cfi.- 
stanlly  varying  the  situation  of  them,  so  that  they  atv  u-' 
only  temporary  as  to  season  but  also  as  to  place.  The  ravj.* 
by  increasing  the  mass  of  water  increase  the  streni^th  an.. 
rapidity  of  the  current,  by  which  the  bed  is  ploughed  up  ai  : 
deepened  in  an  irregular  manner.  Banks  also  are  carrf  i. 
away  and  others  formed  in  parts  that  before  werv  dtxp 
Thus  after  every  flood  the  place  of  the  ford  is  changed. 

In  the  case  of  torrent  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Italy,  f.  vU 
are  very  common,  but  they  are  subject  to  be  rendered  *'-»i 
denly  impassable,  or  shifted,  the  waters  rising  with  fr.^»./ 
ful  rapidity  to  a  great  height  and  acquiring  amazing  iVn. 
They  however  soon  subside,  and,  unless  they  have  dec}R^:itf  . 
the  channel,  cause  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  \erv  ua 
porary  delay. 

In  military  operations  fords  are  of  the  greatest  imp-T- 
ance.     The  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  a  river  gen  en. !  \ 
know  where  they  are,  but  as  their  indications  cannot  alu-\ 
be  relied  upon,  particularly  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  f  •; . 
must  be  looked  for.  They  are  generally  found  either  in    i 
^yide8t  part  of  the  river,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  dia,r«  . « 
line  that  joins  the  salient  angle  of  one  side  to  the  tsaxxix 
angle  of  the  other  side,  as  A  B  or  C  D. 


,'i"j 


In  the  fii'st  case  the  waters  spread  out  in  the  wi  U  r  ( 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  therefore  less  deep;  an<l 
the  second,  there  is  always  a  deposit  in  front  of  ine  »al 
angles  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines)  and  conscquen  \> 
the  water  is  more  shallow  in  those  parts. 

Fords  for   infantry  should   not  exceed   the   depth>   >*r 
three  feet,  and  for  cavalry  that  of  four  feet    The?c  arv    I.- 
extreme  depths,  and  if  the  current  be  somewhat  rapid  \   •« 
dangerous  to  risk  fording  through  more  than  two  R-ci  war^' 
for  infantrj-  and  three  for  cavalry.    Tiie  bottom  must  ai-^» 
be  firm  and  even.    Mud,  weeds,  or  blocks  of  stone  :.r 
great  obstacles — loose  sand  is  also  bad  as  a  ford  for  ca\a*r« 
for,  being  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  horses  ii  .<« 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  the  ford  thus  beconio  ^-^ 
deep  that  the  last  horses,  in  such  case,  are  fre(|ueutly  f  n  v 
to  swim.     The  opposite  bank  must  aUo  be  easily  acrf^«.'.  •- 
and  clear,  for  it  is  useless  to  crobs  a  river  when«  un  ^amn.  j 
the  opposite  side,  your  furtlier  progress. is  impeded  by  rocks 
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FOREST,  aa  extensive  tract  of  ground  overgrown  vitfa 
trees  alone,  of  one  or  several  species,  or  with  trees  and 
underwood. 

Forests  are  not  only  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  hut 
are  of  most  extensive  importance,  whether  as  regards  their 
influence  in  the  general  economy  of  the  glohe  or  on  local 
climate;  as  supplying  to  man' those  necessary  articles 
timber  and  fiiel,  besides  a  variety  of  nutritious,  medicinal, 
and  tinctorial  plants ;  or  finally,  as  affording  shelter  to  wild 
aninxds,  which  finding  in  them  both  food  and  security,  leave 
man  unmolested. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  forests  which  cover  such  immense 
tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us 
is  their  variety.  In  one  place  they  are  composed  of  palms, 
in  another  of  oaks,  and  elsewhere  of  pines  and  birch  trees, 
&c.  We  are  next  surprised  at  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of 
situation  in  which  we  find  collected  together  trees  of  the 
same  kind;  palms  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  inA^ia; 
oaks  and  pines  in  Russia  and  in  MexicA  in  plains  and  on 
mountain  tops.  A  little  consideration  however  will  satis- 
factorily account  for  this.  Trees,  like  other  vegetables, 
require,  according  to  their  several  natures,  and  independent 
of  suitable  soils,  different  modifications  of  heat,  light, 
moisture,  and  atmospheric  pressure ;  circumstances  which, 
so  far  from  being  influenced  by  latitude  alone,  are  much 
more  dependent  upon  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
vicinity  and  other  circumstances,  than  upon  proximity  to  or 
distance  from  the  equator.  Hence,  not  only  do  we  find  par- 
ticular  kinds  of  tree!  associated  in  those  regions  which  are 
most  conducive  to  their  perfect  development,  but  as  we 
find  regions  of  similar  cUmate  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  so  ^0  we  find  them  producing  vegetation  of  similar 
character,  and  thus,  though  the  torrid  zone  has  forests 
peculiar  to  itself,  We  there  find  also,  but  at  different  heights 
above  the  sea,  the  forests  of  what  are  termed  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones.  It  is  however  remarkable  and  not  easily 
accounted  for,  that,  although  the  same  trees  seem  to  require 
similar  climates,  these  climates  do  not  tflways  give  birl4i  to 
the  same  kind  of  plants.  The  climate  of  many  parts  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  torrid  zone  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  temperate  zone, and  yet  Humboldt  did  not  find  a  single 
indigenous  rose-tree  in  aU  Sbuth  America,  and  this  shrut^ 
is  entirely  wanting  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Heath  is 
peculiar  to  the  old  world,  for  out  of  137  known  spe<*.ies,  not 
one  is  found  in  the  new  continent  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Labrador  to  Nootka  and  Alashka ;  and  the  gr»BLter  part  of 
our  European  forest- trees,  even  the  hardiest,  disappear 
towards  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish.  They  do  not  grow  in 
Siberia  though  the  climate  is  the  same.  The  oak,  the  hazle, 
and  the  wild-ap{de  are  not  fdund  from  the  Tobol  to  Pa-uria, 
although  the  two  first  appear  again  suddenly  on  the  borden 
of  the  Ar^oun  and  the  Amur,  and  the  last  is  again  found 
in  the  Aleutian  islands. 

According  to  Humboldt,  whether  we  ascend  from  the 
plain  of  Oratavia  to.  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  firotn 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  summit  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  we  find  different  zones  of  vegetation,  in  which  the 
succession  of  forest-trees  follows,  generally,  the  same  order 
that  is  observed  in  piissiug  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  Raymond,  also,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Tournefort,  on  Mount  Ararat,  found  in  as- 
cending these  mountains,  the  same  succession  of  trees  as 
exists  in  passing  from  their  particular  latitudes  towards  tJbe 
frozen  regions.  From  this  fkct  it  has  been  rather  rashly 
concluded,  that  certain  heights  correspond  in  the  nature  of 
their  vegetation  with  certain  latitudes:  this  however  is  not 
strictly  the  case,  nor  is  the  succession  we  have  mentioned 
mbsolutely  that  observed  in  proceeding  from  the  equatdr 
northwanl.  The  extreme  heights  at  which  certain  forest- 
trees  vegetate  in  the  Andes  are  different  from  those  at 
which  the  same  trees  are  fi)und  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  while 
the  birch  is  nearest  the  snow  in  Lapland  it  is  succeeded  in 
the  Alps  by  the  pine.  These  anomalies  are  explained  by  a 
difference  m  some  of  the  elements  of  local  climate,  and  by 
the  probable  fact  of  particular  primitive  distribution.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  some  cases  forests  are.  eomposed 
solely  of  some  particular  tree.  Thus,  in  Lapland  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  birch  without  a  single  tree  of  any  other 
kind,  and  without  underwood.  In  Masovia  also  ai«  exten- 
sive forests  of  nothing  but  birch.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland  many  forests  consist  exclusively  of  pine.  Asia  has 
whole  woods  of  nothing  but  coooa-nut,  so. 
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posed  chiefly  of  oak,  elm^'aah.  beech.  aUer.  poplar,  pXlow, 

plane,  birch,  and  lime,  together  with  interspersed  wil<l- 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry-trees,  dogwood,  hawthorn,  and  ser- 
vice-tree ;  the  underwood  being  hazle,  elder,  buckthorn, 
viburnum,  dog-rose,  &c.  Yew  and  holly  are  (he  ever- 
greens of  our  woods,  and  of  coniferous  trees  we  have  the 
larch,  different  species  of  the  pine  and  fir,  the  cypceaa,  and 

the  juniper. 

AresU  qf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,— Tb^Btitia^h  i&lea, 
like  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  in  former  times  much 
more  abundantly  covered  with  timber  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  mcrease  of  population  tends  to  the  de- 
struction of  forests  by  causing  a  demand  for  the  produc- 
tions of  arable  land ;  and  this,  together  with  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  wood,  when  it  is  abundant,  and  the  geneiai 
and  long-continued  neglect  of  any  measures  tendmg  to  en- 
sure a  constant  supply,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the 
great  diminution  of  wood.  But  though  we  have  now  haidiv 
any  forests  of  considerable  extent,  there  are  p^haps  U  « 
countries  over  which  timbor  is  more  ec^uably  dislnbuled, 
tliat  is,  in  those  counties  where  the  soil  aod  aspect  are 
favourable  to  its  growth.  Woods  of  sinall  extent,  coppices, 
clumps,  and  clusters  of  trees  are  very  generally  distribute 
over  the  foce  of  the  country,  which,  together  with  the  tbnU  r 
scattered  in  the  hedge-rows,  constitute  a  mass  of  wood  of  uo 
incorlsiderable  importance. 

In  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Staffordsliire  is  abundance  of  fine  oak  and  cfm  woods.  l.\ 
Buckinghamshire  tliere  is  a  quantity  of  birch  and  oak,  ai.i 
also  fine  beech.  Sussex,  once  celebrated  for  the  rite:.: 
and  quality  of  its  oak  forests,  has  yet  some  good  timbvr :  xt 
present  its  woodlands,  including  ooppice-wood.  uccu^  y 
175,0(i0  acres.  Essex,  with  59,00U  acres  of  woodland,  u-i^s 
some  elms  and  oaks.  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  and  Dtrhy  - 
shire  abound  in  coppice- woods.  In  Worcestershire  is  abut,  j- 
ance  of  oak  and  elm.  In  Oxfordshire  there  are  the  for«.  -  !i 
of  Wbichwood  and  Stokenchurch,  chiefiy  of  beech.  «i;a 
some  oak.  ash,  birch,  and  aspen.  Berkshire  contaittv  ^ 
wi  of  Windsor  furest ;  and  Gloucestersliirc.  the  Foresi  •>/ 
Uean;  so  that  these  three  lost  counties  are  extensile.; 
wooded  and  with  noble  trees.  Cheshire  has  few  wood,  -jf 
any  extent,  but  the  hedge- row  timber  ini  coppices  nrc  lu 
such  abundance  as  to  give  the  whole  country,  espccia; I j 
when  seen  from  an  elevation,  the  appearance  of  a  \j.t 
forest.  Of  the  remaining  counties  some  have  very  lit «.f 
wood,  and  a  few  are  altogether  without;  hut  the  want  ^wi 
Value  of  timber  have  given  rise  to  a  great  many  flouruhi.i: 
plantations.  In  Wales  particularly,  there  is  a  rage  :  r 
planting.  In  South  Wales  alone  six  millions  of  tree*,  it  •« 
said,  are  annually  planted:  if  that  is  the  case,  nine-tciiih* 
of  the  number  must  oome  to  nothing,  or  the  whole  cuuii':i 
would  be  one  entire  forest 

Scotland  has  fow  forests  of  large  timber,  if  we  except  il  ^ 
woods  of  Jnverness-shire  and  Aberdeenshire.  In  w^k 
former  of  these  counties  the  natural  pine- woods  exceed  the 
quantity  of  this  wood  growing  naturally  in  all  the  rc^i  t : 
Britain.  In  Strathspey  alone  there  are  15,0uu  arn^  «•: 
natural  firs;  and  in  other  parts  the  woods  are  reckoned  I 
miles,  not  by  acx«s ;  there  are  also  oak  woods  and  ext«:n>».-.  i 
tracts  of  birch.  In  Aberdeenshire,  ih  the  higher  divi^ii'  :.. 
of  Mar,  there  are  100  square  miles  of  wood  and  plan  tat  u  n«. 
The  pines  of  Braemar  are  magnificent  in  size*  and  an*  f 
the  finest  quality.  Argyleshire,  Dumbartonshire,  and  S ' ir - 
lingshire  have  many  thousands  of  acres  of  coppice-«Oi-i, 
and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  remaining  count  h*.« 
have  many,  and  some  very  extensive  plantations. 

Ireland  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  onoe  cover  e«l 
with  wood,  but  at  tho  present  day  timber  in  exceedingly 
scarce  in  that  country,  there  being  no  woods,  if  we  except  a 
portion  along  the  sea-ooast  of  Wicklow,  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Gilly,  in  Sligo,  some  remains  of  an  antient  forest  m 
Galway,  and  some  small  woods  round  Loug^  Lene,  in  ilx 
county  of  Kerry.  The  lakes  of  Westmeath  have  al«>  som«- 
Wooded  islands.  There  are  extensive  plantations  in  Wa 1 1  r  > 
ford,  and  a  few  natural  woods,  of  small  extent,  in  Cavan 
and  Down ;  but  Fermanagh  is  the  best  wooded  part  «.  C 
Ireland.  The  want  of  wood  however  in  this  counir^,  a« 
far  as  it  is  employed  for  fuel,  is  little  folt,  in  eooseouence  t  i 
its  extensive  bogs,  which  fimiish  an  almost  incxLaustiMi- 
quantity  of  peat 

Upon  the  whole  then,  though  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
do  not  now  possess  any  extensive  foreeta»  atfll  tiiere  i«  a 
contidftahU  quanti^  of  timberi  tad  Iha  estni  of  luw 
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side  of  the  chain  the  forests  are  ])articular1y  varied.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pine  and  fir,  oak,  maple,  sycamore,  walnut, 
chestnut,  and  heech,  are  found  in  succession  on  the  several 
Icrraces,  while  on  the  mountains  themselves  forests  of  oak, 
elm,  and  lime,  ahound.  The  Morea  produces  the  cork  tree, 
the  Kermes  oak,  the  Vallona  oak,  ot  which  the  acorns  are 
eaten,  the  plane,  the  wild  olive,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the 
manna  ash,  pine,  firs,  and  the  larch,  the  barren  date  tree, 
the  Kilk  tree,  &&,  and  a  variety  of  planU  used  in  the  arts, 
and  in  pharmacy. 

Russia,-Ot  all  the  oountriea  of  Europe,  Russia  is  the 
roost  abundantly  provided  with  timber;  and  her  forests 
would  be  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  government  eifectually  to  protect  them 
from  destruction.  In  1802  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  were  established,  but  such  is  their  extent  and 
that  of  the  country,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  wholly  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  wood. 

Hermann's  Statistical  Notice  of  the  Agpriculture  of  Russia, 
published  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,'  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Schnitsler's 
late  work,  states, '  there  are  still  200,000,000  of  acres  exclu- 
sively covered  with  pine  and  other  oone-bcarine  trees,  with- 
out counting  oaks,  maples,  beech,  poplar,  and  hornbeam, 
(none  of  which  are  scarce  below  the  latitude  of  52°)  and 
birch,  which  grows  further  north.*  In  the  year  1 804  it  was 
estimated  that  there  existed  8.192,295  pine  trees  fit  for 
masts,  being  30  inches  in  diameter ;  and  374,804  oak  trees, 
of  24  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter;  about  87,000,000 
more  pines  were  proper  for  building  timber.  Enormous  as  this 
may  appear,  the  statement,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
would  seem  to  be  considerably  below  the  truth,  it  being  certain 
that  in  the  three  northern  governments  alone  of  Wologda, 
Archangel,  and  Olonetz,  there  are  216,000,000  of  acres  of 
forest  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  fir.  Birch,  pines,  fir,  and  limes, 
are  the  common  forest  trees  of  European  Russia.  The  first 
is  the  most  abundant  as  far  as  the  55th  parallel,  beyond 
which  there  are  still  found  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The 
governments  of  Novgorod  and  Twer  are  covered  with  wood ; 
the  Volkonsky  forest  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Perm,  of  a  surface  of  50,000,000  of  acres, 
47,000,000  are  covered  with  forests.  Many  of  these  im- 
mense tracts  of  wood  are  impenetrable,  and  harbour  great 
quantities  of  bears,  wolves,  and  other  savai^e  beasts,  while 
others  abound  in  deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  In  Es- 
thonia,  Livonia,  and  Couiland,  there  are  fine  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  and  birch,  the  latter  predominating  in  the  moist 
places ;  alder,  ash,  elm,  and  plane,  are  found  in  the  good 
soils,  but  oak  is  in  general  scarce.  In  Courland  lime  is 
abundant,  but  beech  is  rare ;  there  are  willows  of  several 
varieties.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that,  rn  Russia, 
the  pine,  fir,  and  other  ooniferous  trees,  are  found  as  far 
nortn  as  57° ;  birch,  aspen,  and  extensive  forests  of  lime, 
as  far  as  54^  or  55** ;  oak,  rare  in  the  central  plateau,  pros- 
pers towards  51°  or  52°,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga  they 
arc  fine  and  abundant  at  55°.  In  the  same  region  where 
the  oak*  succeeds  tho  Russian  maple  {Ac&r  tartaricum)  is  in 
abundance,  as  also  white  poplar  and  hornbeam.  In  tho 
central  provinces  beech  hardly  reaches  Smolensk,  and  does 
not  pass  beyond  Little  Russia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
are  fine  oak  forests.  In  Lithuania  the  timber  is  generally 
fir,  intermixed  with  pine  and  birch,  and  occasionally  oak. 
The  woods  of  the  latter  province  harbour  bears,  elks,  &c., 
and  in  the  celebrated  forest  of  Bieloviojo  is  found  the  bison, 
a  species  of  Urus. 

Poland,  generally  speaking,  is  covered  with  magnificent 
forests ;  in  Mazovia  particularly  there  arc  some  very  fine 
woods.  The  diff'erent  varieties  of  the  pine  are  found  in  the 
sandy  places,  and  on  the  mountains  are  fir  and  beooh.  Oak 
succeeds  well  in  good  soil.  In  addition  to  these  trees  Po- 
land also  possesses  larch,  lime,  elm,  and  ash.  In  the  Bucko- 
wine  are  forests  of  beech,  intermixed  with  fir  and  birch 
woods. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  increase  of  population  have  greatly  diminished  the 
forests  which  at  one  time  covered  great  part  of  Europe, 
there  is  still  an  immense  quantity  of  wood,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  being  now  very  generally 
acknowledged,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  forests  will 
no  longer  be  abandoned  to  wanton  destruction,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  felling  of  timber  and  cutting  of  copse 
woods  will  be  properly  regulated,  and  fresh  plantations 
made  to  replace  tho  wood  consumed. 


We  will  now  taka  a  hasty  glanoo  over  other  parti  of  %hm 
world. 

Ana.^\ii  the  Cauoasus  we  find  that  on  the  weslem. 
eastern,  and  southern  slopes  of  this  chain,  there  are  for«a»is 
of  cedar,  cypress,  juniper,  beech,  and  oak,  and  on  tlic  c(l|^f% 
of  these,  quinces,  wild  apple,  and  pear  trees,  while  the  wufKi 
and  sheltered  valleys  produce  tho  almonfl,  the  peach,  anU 
the  fig.  On  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  there  axe  woudi»  uf 
olive,  plane,  and  laurel. 

In  A*ia  Minor,  Mount  Taurus  is  covered  with  forestn  of 
cypress,  juniper,  and  savines.  The  gall-nut  oak  grows  from 
the  Bosporus  to  Syria,  and  the  Persian  frontier:  oaks  and 
fir  abound  in  the  fi>reats  along  the  Black  Sea.  Tlicre  otv 
also  in  different  parts  woods  composed  exclusively  of  fx  utt 
trees.  Syria,  to  a  vegetation  greatly  similar,  adds  the  sy- 
camore and  palm  trees. 

ArcJna  has  no  forests,  properly  speaking.  Tlic  Oa-<*^ 
however,  contain  groves  of  date  palms,  tamarinds,  and  dif 
ferent  fruit  trees.    In  Hejax  the  date  palm  is  abundant. 

Persia. — In  Mekran  there  are  forests  of  the  Indian  palm 
intermixed  with  the  odoriferous  shrubs  of  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  valley  of  Shiraz  we  find  only  clumps  of  plane  trcv«. 
weeping  willows,  and  poplars;  but  the  mountains  wb*cU 
border  the  Caspian  are  covered  with  oak,  lime,  acacia,  and 
chestnut,  and  higher  up  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  piiM*^. 
with  Uie  Bumach  and  the  mountain-ash.  Ghilan  aboun<l^ 
in  boxwood,  and  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  there  u 
great  abundance  of  oak,  but  no  pine. 

Siberia  is  too  cold  for  the  oak,  the  hazle,  the  alder,  tlu: 
plane,  and  the  wild  apple ;  even  the  ash  ceases  towards  the 
Irtish  ;  and  the  fir,  which  in  Norway  grows  as  far  as  70". 
stops  in  Siberia  at  60°,  while  the  silver  fir  goes  no  further 
than  58°.  The  great  stcp))es  of  this  country  are  neverthe- 
less bounded  by  thick  forests  of  birch,  willow,  elm,  Tartarian 
maple,  black  and  white  poplar,  aspen,  and  a  great  variety  of 
firs,  among  others  the  Siberian  cedar,  whicrh  soroctimo-^ 
attains  a  height  uf  120  feet,  and  is  particularly  fine  ua  ll  «- 
banks  of  the  Ycuesei.  The  country  between  this  river  au  1 
the  Baikal  is  well  wooilwL  At  Tobolsk  are  fine  wowU  of 
birch,  and  of  the  pitch  pine.  BerezoS'  lias  also  fui«.>t^  <>\. 
birch  and  fir,  willf  stunted  Siberian  cedar.  In  the  ^ov^tn 
ment  of  Tomsk  there  are  forests  of  elm,  larch,  willou,  u:.  t 
birch ;  and  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom,  the  laud  iv  i  ^■ 
veredwith  birch.  To  the  west  of  Irkutsk  the  count z\  « 
nothing  but  one  vast  dense  and  swampy  foresL  At  Ni ; '  • 
chinsk,  in  Russian  Da-uria,  forests  abound  formed  uf  laxt  i.. 
black  and  white  fir,  Siberian  cedar,  and  black  bircli,  mUu  !i 
latter  is  found  only  here.  There  are  also  whole  forx*^t<>  -f 
wild  apricot  and  rhododendrons.  AtOckhotsk  there  arc  im- 
mense tracts  of  swamny  forests,  and  Kamtchatka.  (i.« 
eastern  limit  of  the  Olu  World,  abounds  in  larcli,  vitro 
poplar,  and  birch.  The  willow  and  the  alder  arc  euiplu)c'i 
only  for  fuel.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  notwithstanthiig  \'s 
immense  steppes  and  marshy  plains,  still  reckons  upw^ '  > 
of  2,000,000  of  acres  of  forest  in  the  two  neighbourhiKMi* 
alone  of  Ekaterinbourg  and  Tobolsk. 

Central  Asia  is  too  uttle  known  fi)r  us  to  speak  with  aii> 
certainty  regarding  the  forests  it  may  contain.    The  gu^aitV 
part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Tartary  is  a  sandy  and  do  ii: 
region,  except  at  the  immediate  borders  of  the  water  cour^c^, 
what  forests  do  exist  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mouutain&  l>> 
which  the  plains  and  valleys  are  surrounded.    In  t lie  pr.* 
vincc  of  Leao  Tong,  in  Mandshuria,  there  are  some  extru- 
sive forests  of  fir,  cypress,  acacia,  willow,  apricot,  pca^  h 
and  mulberry,  and  on  tho  cast  coast  the  mountaia^  a.-, 
covered  with  oak  and  pine,  while  towards  the  lower  UikU 
the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  azalea  are  abundant. 

Corea  has  immense  forests  in  tjie  mountains  of  its  luiii!.- 
ern  parts.  The  islands  of  Sagaleen  Jesso,  and  the  Kurt,  i- : 
have  lartfc  forests  of  the  finest  timber. 

The  Empire  qf  Japan  has  a  vigorous  vegetation,  pat- 
taking  of  the  European  and  South  Asiatic;  larch,  cyprr-'^ 
and  weeping-willow,  which,  by  the  way,  is  found  in  ail  ilw 
tem^rate  countries  between  the  Mediterranean  and  t'u.^ 
tmnire,  are  here  blended  with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  fanpaliu. 
and  arborescent  mimosas. 

China. — On  the  mountains  of  the  western  district  uf  thi» 
great  and  populous  empire  there  are  forests  of  inunen^e  ex- 
tent, abounding  in  almost  every  species  of  tree  known  lu 
Europe,  and  many  others  unknown.  These  foixssts.  Up- 
sides timber  and  fuel,  supply  many  valuable  productious 
such  as  barks,  gums,  oils,  and  resina  used  in  the  arts ;  ru-^- 
wood,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  and  the  valuable  Chines  al.^* ; 
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Pines  and  cedars  are  abundant.  T|ie  whole  cbam  of  tlie  | 
Andes  abounds  in  wood,  varying  \n  kind  according  to  hcigbt, 
latitude,  and  aspect.  The  vifcour  of  the  vegetation  in  some 
parts  is  inconceivable :  thus  m  Chile  trees  qave  been  found 
80  large,  that  an  entire  church,  60  feet  lone,  with  all  its 
wooden  appurtenances  of  doors,  windows,  fee,  has  been 
built  of  a  single  tree.  The*  same  country  produces  apples 
as  large  as  the  head,  and  peaches  weighing  16  ounces.   . 

The  Magellanic  lands,  on  the  west  or  mountaitious  part, 
contain  forests. 

Paraguay  is  rich  in  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  upper 
tJraguay;  and,  among  other  trees,  produces  in  aburidance 
that  from  which  the  resin  termed  dragon  Vblood  is  obtained. 

Brazil  contains  extensive  forests,  which  cover  immense 
tracts,  and  are  composed  of  nalms,  Brazilian  cocoa,  loftier 
than  the  Indian,  together  with  an  endless  variety  of  other 
trees  peculiar  to  the  country :  some  of  these  are  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  The  Brazilian  pine  furnishes  very  fine  masts: 
this  country  pxports  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  and  supplies 
all  the  Portuguese  shipping.  At  Bahia  ship-biiilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Brazil  also  produces  the  dye- 
wood  which  bears  its  name. 

Guiana  has  extensive  forests  iji  its  higher  parts,  but  the 
wood  of  many  of  the  trees  is  so  soft  as  to  be  only  good  to 
burn,  and  that  of  others  is  too  hard  to  be  worked.  It  pro- 
duces many  dye-woods. 

The  forest  region  of  the  river  Amazon  and  of  the  upper 
Orinoco,  according  to  Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  about 
719,000  square  miles. 

From  the  above  rapid  sketch  of  the  forest  lands  of  the 
globe  it  appears  that  they  still  cover  a  great  portion  of  its 
surface,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  immense  tracts^  of 
wood  we  have  enumerated  exercise  a  very  powerfuj  in- 
fluence on  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth.  This  in- 
fluence is  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  influence  of 
forests  is  the  diminution  of  temperature,  effected,  according 
to  Humboldt:—*!.  By  screening  the  soil  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  direct  rays ;  2.  By  the  powerful  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves ;  and  3.  By  the  immense  surface 
which  these  same  leaves  offer  to  the  cooling  process  of 
radiation.'  This  however  seems  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  considered  more  fully  under  another  head. 

The  indirect  influence  is  the  preservation  of  that  due 
circulation  of  moisture  by  which  the  fertilizing  rivers  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  furnished  with  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  Such  indeed  is  the  importance  of  forests  in 
this  respect,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  annihilate  at  once 
all  the  forests  that  now  exist,  the  earth  would  no  longer  be 
habitable.  The  rains  which  fell  in  the  mountains,  no 
longer  arrested  by  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  would 
not  have  time  to  percolate  through  the  soil  and  fissures  of 
the  rocks  to  supply  the  reservoirs  of  springs,  but  would 
pour  down  in  devastating  torrents,  leaving  the  water- 
courses dry  as  soon  as  the  rain  had  ceased.  This,  in  a 
limited  degree,  has  been  already  experienced  in  places 
where  the  heights  have  been  partially  denuded  of  their 
forests;  and  its  effect  on  the  nvers  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  portion  of  cleared  laud  is  con- 
siderable, is  distinctly  observed.  Nor  woiUd  this  be  all: 
lakes,  for  want  of  supply,  would  soon  be  dried  up,  and  as 
no  waters  but  those  of  the  ocean  would  then  exist,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  deficient  in  moisture ;  no  vegetation 
could  exist,  and  the  animal  world  would  perish  of  thirst, 
hunger,  and  heat.  Forests  then,*  are  of  primary  importance 
m  the  economy  of  the  globe,  independent  of  their  utility  in  a 
thousand  arts  which  are  necessary  now  to  our  comfort  This 
consideration  has  at  length  awakened  governments  to  the 
nercHsity  of  protecting  forests  from  wanton  spoliation  by 
codes  enacted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  forming  schools  in 
which  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  management 
ofkfdrests,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  timber  and 
fuel,  shall  be  regularly  taught     [Forkst  Scisncb.] 

FOREST  LAWS.  In  this  country  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  the  crown  lands  consistea  in  part  of  forests,  or 
tracts  more  or  less  covered  with  wood,  ana  tenanted  by  ani- 
mals of  chase,  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  diversion  of  hunting,  and  from  hunting  in  which  all 
other  persons  wera  prohibited.  This  distinctly  appears  finom 
the  laws  of  Canute.  But  the  prohibition  against  hunting 
in  the  royal  forests  was  merely  a  protection  thrown  around 
'  «i  property  of  the  crown  of  the  same  kind  with  tllat 

trued  to  all  other  landed  estates,  in  regard  to  which,  uni- 

sally,  the  law  was^  that  every  proprietor  mighi  hunt  la 


his  own  woods  oir  fields,  but  that  no  other  person  might  do 
so  without  his  leave.  On  the  establishment  however,  of 
the  Norman  government  it  has  generally  been  suppoecd  thi* 
the  property  of  all  the  animals  of  chase  throui^bout  the 
kingdom  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  no  pcr»>  >a 
without  the  express  licence  of  the  crown  was  alloweci  Ui 
hunt  even  upon  his  own  estate.  But  this  after  all  is  rut  hi*  r 
a  conjecture  deduced  from  the  supposed  principles  of  f<  o 
dalism,  than  a  well-established  fact  Tner^  are  no  lav« 
respecting  the  forests  amone  the  laws  attributed  to  t^i** 
Conoueror;  and  perhaps  all  that  we  are  absolutely  entiUt  .1 
to  anirm  from  the  evidence  we  possess  on  the  subject  f» 
that  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  royal  forests  wcro 
guarded  with  much  greater  strictness  than  before;  that 
their  number  was  extended  and  possibly  in  some  cases  tlu  .r 
bounds  enlarged ;  that  trespasses  upon  them  were  pum>lud 
with  much  greater  severity ;  and,  finally,  that  there  was  e^u- 
blished  a  new  system  of  laws  and  of  courts  for  their  ad^M- 
nistration,  by  and  according  to  which  not  only  all  offcii«4-3 
touching  the  royal  forests  were  tried,  but  also  all  pcr>o-  > 
living  upon  these  properties  were  generally  go^er);<.  .. 
This  is  the  system  or  code  that  is  properly  called  the  furc>: 
laws.  Yet  even  of  this  in  its  original  integrity  we  ha\e  ni 
complete  or  authoritative  record :  all  our  knowledge  of  it  i« 
derived  froin  some  incidental  notices  of  the  chroniclers  ;  t!-<- 
vague  though  energetic  language  of  complaint  and  con<l<  >.- 
nation  in  which  it  is  repeat^y  spoken  of;  the  various  U*^**- 
lative  enactments  for  its  reform  wfiich  have  been  preser\  va  . 
and  the  remnants  of  it  which  survived  to  a  comparative.:* 
recent  period. 

The  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  different  p^  rt-^ 
of  England  68  forests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks.  In  thi* 
language  of  the  law,  forests  and  chases  differ  from  park^  .n 
not  being  inclosed  by  walls  or  palings,  but  only  enoouipa^^c"! 
by  metes  and  bounds;  and  a  chase  differs  from  a  forcer, 
both  in  being  of  much  smaller  extent  (so  that  there  are 
some  chases  within  forests)  and  in  being  capable  of  bun. ^ 
held  by  a  subject,  whereas  a  forest  can  only  be  in  the  huiM« 
of  the  crown.  But  the  material  distinction  is,  or  rutt.«  r 
was,  that  forests  alone  were  subject  to  the  forest  law>  *•> 
long  as  they  subsisted.  Every  forest  however  wa.s  al^^  a 
chase.  A  forest  is  defined  by  Man  wood,  the  great  authcmt  > 
on  the  forest  laws,  as  being  *  a  certain  territory  or  circuit  ^•f 
woody  grounds  and  pastures,  known  in  its  bounds.  ai<  1 
privileged,  for  the  peaceable  being  and  abiding  of  >ii.  1 
oeasts,  and  fowls  of  forest  chase,  and  wanen,  to  be  umlrc 
the  king*s  protection  for  his  princely  delight:  replenished 
with  beasts  of  venery  or  chase,  and  great  coverts  of  vi  rt 
for  succour  of  the  said  beasts;  for  preservation  wbvr^  t 
there  are  particular  laws,  privileges,  and  officers  belong  ns* 
thereunto.  The  beasts  of  park  or  chase,  according  to  CoLc, 
are  properly  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  marten«  ari  I 
the  roe ;  but  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  comprehends  all  th..' 
beasts  of  the  forest.  Beasts  of  warren  are  such  as  harr*, 
conies,  and  roes ;  fowls  of  warren,  such  as  the  partridge, 
quail,  rail,  pheasant,  woodcock,  mailard,  heron,  &c.  IK* 
afterwards  however  quotes  a  decision  of  the  justices  and  tia> 
king*s  council  that  roes  are  not  beitets  of  the  forciit  becau^^ 
they  put  to  flight  other  wild  beasts  (eo  quod  fugant  aht« 
feras),  which  seems  an  odd  reason ;  perhaps  the  word  shouM 
be  *  fugiunt*  (because  they  fly  from  other  wild  bea&ui 
And  he  adds,  'beasts  of  forests  be  properly  hart,  hiti<l. 
buck,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf;  but  legally  all  wild  beasu  of 
venery.'    (Co.  Litt.  sec  387.) 

For  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  forests  in  England,  *  tK^^ 
best  and  surest  argument*  says  Coke,  elsewhere  (4  Imt, 
319), '  is,  that  the  forests  in  England,  being  sixty-nine  lu 
number,  except  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire,  erected  h} 
William  the  0)nQueror,  and  Hampton  Court  Forest,  h\ 
Henry  VHI.,  and  by  authority  of  parliament  are  so  antiout 
as  no  record  or  history  doth  make  any  mention  of  the.r 
history  or  beginning.'  Yet  it  appears,  both  ttom  the  grrat 
charter  of  John,  and  from  a  nrevious  charter  gruxt^  b> 
Stephen,  that  some  lands  had  oeen  afforested  (as  the  terra 
was)  after  the  time  of  the  two  first  Norman  kings.  *  Tl.e 
forests,*  savs  Stephen,  '  which  King  William  mv  gntul- 
father,  ana  William  II.  my  uncle,  made  and  held,  I  re«ene 
to  myself;  all  the  others  which  King  Henry  supcmdded  I 
render  up  and  concede  in  quiet  to  the  churches  and  the 
kingdom.  And  one  of  the  concessions  demanded  fn  m 
John  and  granted  in  Mat;na  Charta  ($47)  was,  that  all  the 
lands  whicn  had  been  afforested  in  his  time  should  be  iu- 
^Oidiately  deafforeited.     No  additioDal  fbresti  *l>P«v  jta 
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France  has  also  a  particular  administration  of  the  foreatsi 
and  a  very  detailed  code  of  forest  laws.  Russia,  from  the 
immense  extent  of  its  forests,  is  under  little  apprehension  of 
a  scarcity  of  wood,  nevertheless  the  consumption  of  this 
article  is  so  enormous,  all  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  heing 
huilt  of  it,  and  no  other  fiiel  being  used,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  adrisable  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
a  hoard  has  been  formed  under  the  particular  sanction  of 
the  government  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  forests 
and  more  general  instruction  in  forest  science. 

Louis  XIV.,  by  an  ordonnance  of  1669,  placed  the  forests 
under  the  direction  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  government 
Men  of  science  then  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Du  Hamel,  du  Monceau  and  Bulfon  were  among  the 
first  naturalists  who  wrote  on  the  management  of  forest 
trees. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  trees  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage,  and  the  uses  to  which  their  woods 
may  be  put,  with  the  mode  of  their  propagation  in  various 
soils,  forms  a  branch  of  forest  science. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  forest  trees: — 
The  oak  (Quercus).  and  its  varieties,  the  beech  (Fagus 
sylvatica),  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  betulus),  the  birch 
(Betula  alba),  the  elm  (TJlmus),  the  maple  (Acer  campestre), 
the  older  (Betula  alnus),  the  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior),  the 
lime  (Tilia  svlvestris),  the  chestnut  (Fagus  castanea),  the 
walnut  (Juglans  regia),  the  crab  (Pyrus  malus),  the  wild 
cherry  (Prunus  avium),  the  mountain  service  (Sorbus  aucu- 
paria),  the  service  (Sorbus  domestica),  the  aspin  (Populus 
tremula),  the  white  poplar  (Populus  alba),  the  common 
poplar  (Populus  nigra),  tne  Lombardy  poplar  (Populus  fos- 
tigiata),  Uie  sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-platanus),  the  plane 
(Acer  platanoides),  the  hasel  ((jorylus  sylvestns),  the  sallow 
(Salix  caprsea),  the  osier  (Salix  viminalis),  the  pine  (Pinus 
svlvestris),  the  silver  fir  (pinus  picea),  the  larch  (Larix 
Europea).  The  wood  of  all  those  trees  is  divided  into  three 
sorts :  hard  wood,  white  wood,  resinous  wood.  The  German 
wHters  admit  only  two  sorts  of  trees,  the  deciduus  and 
evergreen,  but  this  is  more  a  botanical  division  than  one 
applicable  to  forest-trees. 

The  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  vary  much,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  situations.  The  most  profitable  is 
that  of  timber  for  buildings,  and  more  particularly  for  naval 
architecture.  The^  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  fir,  are  the  chief 
woods  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  chestnut  was  at 
one  time  considered  as  equal  to  the  oak,  as  the  roofs  and 
heamsof  many  old  buildings  testify ;  Windsor  castle  among 
the  rest.  For  millwrights  the  ash,  beech,  service  tree,  walnut 
and  crab,  are  most  useful.  For  varions  utensils  for  the 
dainr  and  domestic  use,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  and  the 
poplar,  are  used  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  their  wood, 
various  softwoods  are  used  for  turning,  as  well  as  the 
haidest,  when  they  have  a  close  grain  and  are  not  apt  to 
split 
When  wood  cannot  be  applied  to  building  or  domestic 
^  uses  it  is  still  very  valuable  as  fliel,  and  in  this  point  of 
'  view  it  is  important  in  those  countries  where  pit  coal  is 
not  abundant.  The  best  wood  for  fuel  is  oak,  and  next  to 
this  beech.  The  harder  the  wood,  in  general,  the  more  heat  it 
gives  out  in  burning.  The  trunks  of  large  trees,  sawn  into 
convenient  lengths  and  then  split  into  billets,  make  the 
best  fuel ;  but  where  wood  is  scarce  it  is  found  most  pro- 
fitable to  cut  down  the  trees  at  the  age  of  30  or  40  years  at 
most,  when  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  height  of 
stem  but  no  great  girth.  In  the  woods  which  are  planted 
for  this  purpose  in  France  and  Germany  the  trees  are  drawn 
up  by  being  left  close  together,  and  the  side  branches  are 
kept  cut  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  so  that  they  only 
spread  out  at  top,  and  the  trunk  never  acquires  the  size 
which  it  would  if  the  tree  stood  singly,  and  had  room  to 
spread  out  its  branches. 

In  order  to  judge  of  tKe  value  of  woods  in  difTerent  soils 
the  following  table  may  be  useful.  It  is  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  trees  as  much 
as  it  will  bear. 

The  cord  here  alluded  to  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  8 
feet  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  French  measure,  that  is 
very  nearlv  6  feet  high,  8  feet  8  inches  long,  and  3  feet  10 
inches  wide,  er  200  cubic  feet  English  measure. 

In  the  following  table  the  tops  made  into  charcoal  and 
the  faggots  are  reduced  to  cords  in  the  proportion  of  four 
and  a  half  cords  of  charcoal-wood  and  550  fii^ota  for  one 
cord  of  fire-wood. 
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This  table  is  the  result  of  careful  measurement  of  woorU 
cut  down  at  different  ages ;  and  it  shows  that  the  maximum 
in  poor  soils  is  attained  in  thirty-five  years,  in  middling  and 
good  soils  at  200.  But  it  also  shows  that  the  inereaae  of 
wood  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is  greatest  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  poor  soils,  from  forty  to  fifty  in  middling  soils,  and  firom 
seventy  to  eighty  in  good  soils :  so  that  it  never  can  be  pro- 
fitable  to  allow  any  wood  which  is  to  be  used  for  fuel  tu 
stand  above  eighty  vears. 

In  good  soil  at  thirty-five  years  growth  the  wood  in  the 
tree  has  increased  one  cord  per  acre  each  year ;  aad  i  bo- 
rate of  growth  increases  till  the  ninetieth  year,  after  whuli 
it  begins  to  diminish.  But  it  must  also  be  taken  into  thp 
account  that  wood  of  the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  ainet) 
years  is  of  far  greater  specific  gravity  than  that  of  twenty -fi\« 
or  thirty ;  and  consequently  the  increase  in  bulk  in  ten  >ears 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  produces  more  fuel  than  the  mete 
measure  indicates.  On  good  soQs  oaks  and  beech  will  c^m- 
tinue  to  increase  for  200  years ;  but  in  poor  soils  they  do  umi 
thrive  after  thirty-five  years,  and  then  they  begin  to  waste. 

Preparatory  to  making  a  plantation  of  anv  extent  it  » 
necessary  to  establish  a  nursery  to  raise  plants;  lor  al- 
though trees  which  are  raised  Arom  seed  and  have  new? 
been  moved  become  much  larger  and  finer  than  thoM 
which  are  transplanted,  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  thi* 
a  q'uick.retum  is  much  more  profitable ;  and  aa  a  matter  of 
economy  trees  which  have  been  raised  in  a  nuraery  axi'i 
transplanted  arrive  sooner  at  a  certain  growth  than  ibc»< 
which  are  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  ground  chosen  for  a  nursery  should  not- have  a  better 
soil  than  that  in  which  the  plants  are  finally  to  be  placed, 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  most  likely  suffer,  if  not 
perish  altogether.  The  surface  may  he  enriched  b^  som« 
manure  to  make  the  seed  vegetate.  If  it  ia  small,  it  may 
be  sown  in  drills,  and  the  acorns  and  larger  seeds  may  1^ 
dibbled  regularly  as  beans  are  in  a  garden.  The  gnntiKi 
being  kept  very  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing,  the  planu 
will  rise  regularly,  and  they  may  be  thinned  out  miivz 
the  first  year ;  those  which  are  taken  out  may  be  traii^ 
planted  after  cutting  off  the  tap  root,  in  another  spot  ia  ibe 
nursery.  When  the  trees  are  three  or  four  yeara  old«  anl 
have  clean  and  straight  stems,  the  side  branchea  having 
been  carefully  pruned  off,  they  may  be  transplanted  whf  rt* 
they  are  to  remain.  The  flpx>und  should  be  trenched  anii 
well  drained  if  it  is  wet  It  is  useful  in  northern  climaic^  t.^ 
plant  hardy  evergreens,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir,  amongst  fore?: 
trees,  to  serve  as  shelter  to  them  while  they  are  tendrr 
These  are  called  nurses,  and  are  gradually  cut  out«  as  tbtf 
oaks,  ash,  beech,  and  other  more  valuable  trees  grow  up.  h* 
the  ground  is  dry  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  a  hole  etghte«r. 
inches  deep  and  a  yard  in  diameter,  Ibr  each  tree;  ih.* 
is  to  be  half  filled  up  with  the  loose  earth  taken  out ; 
the  young  tree  is  then  to  be  placed  on  this  surfiice  aui 
its  roots  spread  out,  the  tap  root  being  cut  off.  The  be.', 
earth  is  then  carefully  spread  over  the  roots  and  trod  la 
with  the  feet,  and  the  whole  filled  up  to  the  level  of  itM 
ground.  In  wet  situations  the  trees  are  spmetimea  ptarri 
nearly  on  the  surfoce  of  the  ground,  and  a  amall  moun  i 
of  earth  is  raised  round  the  stem ;  but  it  is  mwh  bcotr 
to  drain  the  land  properiy.  without  which  tho  plaatstgcia 
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«ut  to  west  26  miles.    Its  area  is  said  m  Mr.  HeadnoVs 

'Agricultural  Survey'  to  contain  532,243  English  acres,  or 
435,144  Scotch  acres.  The  latter  measure,  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  this  county,  is  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than 
the  former ;  four  Scotch  being  nearly  equal  to  five  English 
acres.  In  the  same  work,  published  in  1813,  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  whole  surface  are  given  as  follow:*- 

Acres. 

Woods  and  plantations  •  •  20,764 
Cultivable  wastes  ....  20,000 
Hills  and  mountains  unarable  150,836 
Culti^Tited  and  improved  .     .  340,643 

In  Mr.  MacCulloch's  *  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire'  the  superficial  contents  are  stated  to  be  570,880 
English  acres,  of  which  2560  are  water.  In  other  recent 
accounts,  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  is  stated  at 
370,000  acres,  and  the  wooded  land  35,000  acres,  of  which 
5000  acres  are  natural  wood  and  coppice. 

General  Appearance, — ^Thero  are  four  natural  divisions 
of  the  surface.  The  first  is  the  Grampian  district,  which 
comprises  somewhat  less  than  the  north-western  half  of  the 
county,  and  exhibits  a  tract  of  irregular  mountain  ridges, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  shallow  moorish  soil,  and 
are  covered  with  short  heatli,  and  large  tracts  of  peat  moss, 
but  numerous  valleys  by  which  they  are  intersected  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  is  gene- 
rally from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  rise  in  this  mountainous  district  all  How  in 
a  south-easterly  course.  The  Grampian  mountains  within 
this  county  are  called  the  Bmes  of  Angus ;  they  rise  in 
several  places  to  an  elevation  of  3400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  exhibit  all  the  grand  and  various  scenery  of 
an  alpine  country.  The  principal  valleys  are  Glen  Isla, 
Glen  Prosen,  Glen  Clova,  Glen  Lethrot,  and  Glen  Esk. 
The  second  division  is  formed  by  the  great  valley  of 
Strathmore,  or  How  (hollow)  of  Angus,  which  extends 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, including  the  towns  of  Cupar,  Forfar,  and  Brechin. 
Its  length  is  thirty-three  miles,  and  the  width  from  four 
to  six  miles.  Here  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
beautifully  diversified  with  streams,  well  cultivated  fields, 
plantations,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  scots.  The  third 
division  consists  of  the  Seedlay  or  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Grampians,  from  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  on  the  coast  called  Red  Head,  which  rises  to 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  up- 
wards of  1 400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  command 
fixtensive  views  of  the  Grampians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Tay  and  ocean  on  the  other.  In  many  parts  they  are 
covered  with  short  heath,  in  others  they  are  cultivated  up 
to  their  summits,  and  contain  many  fertile  and  beautiful 
valleys.  The  length  of  this  district  is  about  30  miles,  and 
its  width  from  3  to  6  miles.  The  fourth  division  is  the  ma- 
ritime district,  included  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  shores 
of  the  Tay  and  the  ocean.  It  extends  from  the  boundary 
west  of  Dundee  to  the  hills  about  seven  miles  south  of  Mont- 
rose, varyincf  in  width  from  three  to  eight  miles,  and  sloping 
gently  towards  the  shore  to  the  east  and  the  south.  This 
tract  is  generally  very  fertile,  under  high  cultivation,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  villages,  plantations,  farm  ofiices, 
and  elegant  villas.  Near  the  shore  of  the  Tay  there  are 
mounds  of  loose  sand,  containing  extensive  beds  of  sea  shells, 
at  least  60  feet  higher  than  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  so  great  a  portion  of  this  county  is  covered 
with  mountains,  it  contains,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  arable  land  than  any  other  county  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  opulence  and  prosperity. 

Minerals  and  Fossils.  Grampian  Distn'cf.—Tho  great 
chain  of  primary  rocks  called  the  Grampian  Hills,  a  section 
of  which  forms  the  north-west  portion  of  this  county,  has 
been  minutely  described  in  a  treological  survey  of  thcvSe 
mountains  by  Colonel  Imrie.  Tliey  are  composed  chiefly  of 
— 1st  granite  of  various  qualities,  some  of  it  beautiful,  and 
very  durable  for  building.  It  is  formed  of  crystallized  rhom* 
boidal  folspars,  commonly  intornii«c»d  with  laminated  talc  or 
mica,  and  tikos  a  brilliant  polish.  In  the  cavities  and  fissures 
are  found  yellow  and  Rmoke-coloured  topazes :  when  they  are 
white,  they  are  named  rock  rrj'stols.  Their  usual  form  is 
tliat  of  pentagonal  prisms,  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in 
length.  2nd.  Next  to  the  grnnito  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Grampians  in  this  cnuntv  is  composed  of  fine-grained, 
Sard,  and  grcyitih  gneiss,  anii  micaceous  schistus  or  mica 


schist    It  it  dways'stmtified:  the  beds  lie  M  na4ot.« 

angles  and  are  often  perpendicular.    This  rock  i»  genemj  1  > 

of  a  lead  colour,  but  is  found  occasionally  brilliant  witb  tl  .<.• 

mica,  which  covers  the  surface  of  its  plates.    Amont^  ti  •- 

schistose  rocks  are  veins  and  detached  masses  of  »iliri<..   . 

spar  or  quarts,  frequently  of  a  red  colour  from  the  pres»LXi«\ 

of  iron.    It  is  found  also  of  a  clear  white,  and  U  tho  i>uri  ->. 

form  of  natural  flint,  like  that  with  which  the  Chinese  ixiaii  •  - 

Picture  their  beautiful  earthenware.  Laminated  talc  or  nu '  .. 

slate  of  a  silvery  hue  oocurs  among  the  schistose  rock^  i  r. 

large  blotches  or  in  irregular  veins.  It  often  contains  ahcu . ..  • 

spar,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  small  garnets,  vary-in t:  >'. 

colour  from  a  faint  to  a  deep  crimson.    Porcelain  st^*i>o  .« 

abundant  on  some  of  the  Grampian  heights.    This  nan.* 

was  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Walker,  professor  of  natural  tu-- 

tory  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  because  it  contains  ;  j  . 

same  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  which  are  requirt  •: 

to  compose  the  finest  porcelain.     Its  colour  is  geD«rj...> 

white,  inclining  to  grey,  or  reddish,  owing  to  the  pre^^.n- . 

of  iron.    Lead  mines  were  wrought  in  the  Grampian  r^t^^Kr 

above  a  century  ago,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  have  yieldt-u  «. 

part  of  silver.    The  ore,  which  is  galena,  is  of  a  black. •^•l 

colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  thought  to  be  obtainable  :ri 

abundance,  if  pains  were  taken  to  make  excavations  for  Lt* 

purpose.     Limestone  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  tM« 

mountainous  district;  it  is  frequently  streaked  with  b... « 

and  white,  or  spotted  with  yellow,  and  contains  crystals  jm: 

talc.    Large  veins  of  slate  occur  along  the  declivities,  b  .i 

they  are  not  much  wrought  for  roofing.    At  Glenesk  « - 

the  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Cortachie  on  the  St>ii'  . 

Esk,  large  masses  of  jasper  are  imbedded  in  schistose  a.. ; 

roicacious  rocks.    It  varies  in  colour  from  a  bright  yell  • . 

to  a  deep  red,  is  susceptible  of  a  highpolish,  and  nia^  1  • 

fashioned  into  ornamental  trinkets.    The  third  com  pi  in » :.' 

of  the  Grampian  rocks  is  porphyry.    It  occurs  in  bi«..] 

veins  contiguous  to  the  schistose  rocks,  and  forms  numci.i.t 

hills ;  is  generally  of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or  whiti^  col.  t,-, 

and  is  interspersed  with  grains  of  quarts  and  rounded  i  .  • 

spars.     These  rocks,  namely    granite,  gneiss,  inicari<  .. 

schist,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  porphyry,  are  the  u^;  >. 

constitu  -  ts  of  the  ])rimary  mountains  in  Scotlarul*  n. .  i 

they  commonly  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  here  «  - 

scribed. 

The  transition  rocks,  lying  between  the  gimnitc  ?r  ' 
ficBtz,  appear  on  the  declivities  of  the  Grampians  t<  iw  i.   . 
the  valley  of  Strathmore.    They  consist  of  grey  sch.<>'  -■ 
wacke  slate,  in  which  occur  beds  of  slate,  spar,  and  lu.    • 
reus  elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  some  measuring  3u  t\ci  t  v 
10.     Greenstone,  basalt,  and  dark  coloured  limestone  : 
also  prevalent,  with  compact  felspar  in  extensive  bed^  r*r  : 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  floe tz  rocks  of  this  lower  dis!r.  -. 
which  rest  upon  the  transition  rocks,  present  much  \ni  •  • 
of  composition,  but  may  all  be  reforred  to  the  red  sand^r  - 
formation  of  Werner.    This  sandstone  is  often  fine-gra.:    .. 
and  valuable  for  architectural  purposes.    It  is  travcrM<]  ;.. 
extensive  beds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone,  ba^    *. 
amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  felspar,  and  porphyry,  and  cont-. 
veins  of  heavy  spar,  and  traces  of  copper  ores.    Pearls  i.i . 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Esk. 

Stratftmore  District. — ^In  descending  from  the  Gr.\!..- 
pians  tlie  first  rock  that  occurs  after  the  porphyry  \s  \ 
coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or  breccia.  By  U)o  |  >  < 
santry  it  is  called  •  yolky-stone,'  finom  being  oomp^fsc-i  . : 
numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs^  « \  • 
are  held  tosrether  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  1;  ir 
ness.    This  rock  has  evidently  been  formed  from  frapii' 
detached  from  the  rocks  above  described,  which,  iii  1 1 «  * 
progress  towards  their  present  position,  had  been  roumi 
by  the  action  of  water.  This,  and  other  local  circumstar.'  .-> 
have  induced  several  scientific  topographers  to  bchoe  t:. .! 
this  spacious  valley,  of  which  the  How  of  Kincardine  ;*  i 
continuation,  was  once  the  channel  of  a  great  river  or  t.  >> 
As  we  descend  along  the  beds  of  tlie  streams  which  t  •:   . 
the  rivers  South  and  North  Esk,   the  pudding-stonr  i.r- 
duates  into  the  species  of  sand-stone  which  is  odled  t\\\  * 
stone,  because,  owing  to  its  hardness,  it  cannot  l>e  cut  \« 
the  chisel,  and  is  fit  only  for  what  masons  call  rubble-w  ot  . 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  and  consists  of  partirlr* 
sand  united  by  the  cement  which  combines  the  pcbbU»- 
the  pudding-stone.    Lower  down  tins  first  species  of  « \i.   - 
stone  graduates  into  one  which  is  softer,  of  a  Uevp  r. 
colour,  and  has  beds  of  deep  red  clay  intcrpcki<^    i ' 
tween  its  strata.    It  consists  of  particles  of  vHex  ocmccit^  i 
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ibunt  from  roek  to  rock  with  a  pietunsqiie  beauty,  which 
baa  been  artificially  improved  by  the  elegant  taste  of  Lord 
OordoQf  in  whose  estate  it  flows.  No  part  of  this  stream  is 
navigable.  2.  The  South  Bsk  issues  from  the  north-west 
snmmits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  numerous 
mountain  streams,  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
where  it  is  further  augmented  by  several  brooks:  continuing 
easterly  by  the  town  of  Brechin,  it  passes  through  the  basin 
of  Montrose  into  the  sea.  On  several  of  its  falls  are  erected 
flax  spinning-mills,  and  other  machinery.  3.  The  Isla 
rises  from  numerous  torrents  among  the  Grampian  sum- 
mits on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county.  Its  course  is 
south-west  to  near  Ruthven,  where  it  turns  off*  to  join  the 
Tay,  in  Perthshire.  Like  the  North  Esk,  in  escaping  firom 
the  Grampiann,  it  has  worn  a  chasm  in  the  granite  rocks 
more  than  a  hundced  feet  perpendicular ;  and  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  has  a  clear  precipitous 
fall  of  at  least  35  feet.  The  banks  are  very  steep  and  richly 
wooded  for  several  miles,  and  the  scenery,  at  ttie  junction 
of  the  Melgam  water  is  made  highly  romantic  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  antient  fortified  castle  of  Airlie.  The 
Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  other  smaller  streams,  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  particular  notice.  Numerous  pe- 
rennial springs  flow  from  the  sand-stone  hills.  One  at 
Kirktown,  in  the  parish  of  Kin  nettles,  emits  25  gallons  per 
minute,  or  36,000  per  day. 

The  principal  roads  branch  off  from  Dundee — 1,  to 
Aberbrothwick,  Montrose,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen ;  2,  to 
Forfar  and  Brechin ;  3,  to  Cupar  Angus  and  westward. 
These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  communication,  are  kept 
in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and  wooden 
bridges  across  the  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is 
over  the  North  Esk,  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Kincar- 
dine. A  rail-road  from  Dundee  crosses  the  south- west 
extremity  of  tlie  county  to  Perthshire. 

Woods  and  PlantcUions, — Numerous  trees  found  in  the 
mosses  and  marshy  ground,  consisting  of  enormous  oaks, 
ashes,  elms,  and  birches,  indicate  that  formerly  the  lower 
part  of  this  county  was  covered  with  forests.  Some  of  the 
Grampian  glens  are  partially  clothed  with  oak  and  hazel 
coppices  and  natural  birches ;  and  others  are  covered  with 
thriving  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains.  Near  the  sea-shore  trees  do  not 
thrive  unless  when  planted  in  ravines,  or  behind  banks 
by  which  they  are  sheltered.  Plantations  are  confined 
chiefly  to  places  not  suitable  for  the  plough— to  thin 
moorish  soils  resting  on  clay  or  gravel ;  but  in  gentlemen's 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  trees  occupy  soils  of  the  best 
quality.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  extensive 
tracts  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees,  chiefly  larch, 
oak,  ash,  elm,  plane,  beech,  and  poplar.  Scotch,  spruce 
and  silver  firs  are  planted  to  shelter  the  other  young  trees. 
Plantations  are  thmned  twelve  years  after  planting,  and 
the  tallest  and  straightest  sticks  are  exported  to  Kent  for 
hop-poles.  In  the  parks  of  the  gentry  and  around  the  old 
farmsteads  are  many  stately  trees  of  unknown  antiquity. 
J..arch,  oak,  and  beech  plantations  are  continually  increasing. 
In  the  *  Agricultural  Survey,'  by  Mr.  Headrick,  the  space 
occupied  in  plantations  in  1813  is  stated  to  have  been 
20,764  acres,  which  is  supposed  to  be  now  doubled.  Many 
wealthy  proprietors  have  planted  very  extensively.  The 
Earl  of  Airlie  alone,  since  1811,  bos  planted  above  3000 
acres  near  Ruthven.  Beautiful  inclosures  and  plantations 
now  appear  in  every  parish.  The  largest  wood  is  that  of 
Monroman  Moor,  near  Brechin. 

The  plants  of  this  county  have  been  investigated  with 
great  industry  and  ability  by  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was 
bom  and  resided  here,  and  who  added  more  new  species 
to  the  British  Flora  than  any  botanist  before  or  since.  His 
ample  and  curious  account  of  the  native  plants  in  Forfar- 
shire, published  in  'The  Agricultural  Survey,'  exhibits 
abundance  of  interesting  facts  for  the  scientific  botanist 

Climate, — ^The  great  variety  of  elevation  in  the  maritime, 
inland,  and  alpine  districts  causes  a  correspondent  variety 
of  climate.  On  the  high  lands  among  the  Grampians, 
whero  the  snow  lies  on  the  summits  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  air  is  generally  cold  and  piercing.  In  the 
great  midland  valley,  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  ofthe  mar  i- 
♦irao  district,  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  genial. 
On  the  coast  the  easterly  winds  arc  occasionally  very  severe. 
The  heaviest  rains  are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
the  deepest  falls  of  snow  fiom  the  north  and  north-east 
In  the  evenings  of  warm  summer  days  a  ehilling  wind,  ac- 


eompanied  with  a  damp  and  thick  haze,  often  oomea  tttuxn 
the  sea.  It  is  very  offensive  to  the  feeling,  and  productive 
of  colds  and  rheumatisms,  and  when  precipitated  on  the 
earth  as  hoar-frost  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  the  whole 
this  county  may  be  said  to  be  rather  oleak  and  nnftivourable 
to  delicate  constitutions :  however,  the  draining  of  marabea 
and  stagnant  ponds,  and  the  general  improvements  in  cut  ti  va- 
tion,  have  greatly  ameliorate  the  climate,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  variableness  and  inclemency  of  the  weatlicr. 
the  native  inhabitants  are  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race. 

Estates,  Fotrms,  Agriculture. — About  a  century  ago  a 
great  proportion  of  this  county  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
antient  families;  but  since  the  introduction  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  landed  property  has  changed  its  possesksors 
very  frequently,  and  has  become  much  more  minutely 
di\ided  and  more  equally  distributed,  so  that,  of  the  forty 
barons  mentioned  by  Edwards,  in  his  Description  of  Anuu> 
in  1678,  only  about  one-third  have  at  present  any  )iuh?c»- 
sions  in  the  county.  In  Mr.  Headrick's  '  Survey*  the  \  alue 
of  a  larce  proportion  of  the  estates  is  stated  to  be  from  1 00/. 
to  1000?.  a  year ;  a  few  from  2000/.  to  6000/.,  and  one  or  Xv,*^ 
abov^  1 2,000/.  a  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  est at4^ 
are  held  by  charter  from  the  crown,  ond  arc  teimed  five- 
hold.  Farms  vary  much  in  size,  some  consisting  only  of  2V 
or  30  acres,  others  of  800  acres.  They  are  generally  fixim 
100  to  250  acres,  but  many  are  less  than  100  acres.  Leasee 
in  the  lowland  districts  are  taken  usually  for  nineteen  year» ; 
ih  the  Grampian  highlands  for  nine  years.  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  held  under  deeds  of  en- 
tail, a  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  famiU 
name,  reduces  the  proprietors  to  mere  life-renters,  chills  ail 
ardour  for  improvement,  and  thus  injures  the  interests  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Headrick  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  and  value  of  farms  in  1813 : — 


Yearly  Rent. 

Under  20/.  ( 

From  20/.  to  50/. 

50/.  to  100/. 

100/.  to  300/. 

above  300/. 


Number  of  Fai 

1,574 

•  6ft5 
688 

•  315 

86 


Total  number     3,282 

Tlie  walls  of  the  old  farm-houses  were  all  constnirt»-l 
with  turf  and  stones  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  ruofit ;; 
was  formed  of  branches  of  trees  aud  tur^  or  thatch  faslctK4 
on  with  rope.  One  of  these  enclosures,  with  one  door  onfl 
no  window,  lodged  the  farmer's  family  and  his  cattle,  u  ho 
all  slept  round  a  fire  on  the  earthen  floor.  A  hole  in  the 
roof  let  out  the  smoke,  and  in  the  day-time  it  was  a  ski  lii^ht 
The  position  of  the  dunghill  beside  the  door  made  the  en- 
trance ankle-deep  in  mire,  and  filled  the  dwelling  nith  a 
continual  stench.  Many  of  these  dirty,  damp,  and  smok) 
cabins,  with  the  improvement  only  of  a  small  glass  ^induw, 
are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  Grampian  hills.  Some  on: 
built  with  mud,  mixed  up  with  straw.  It  must  however 
be  remarked  that  they  are  every  year  decreasing  in  num- 
ber. The  following  remarks  are  made  by  the  revere u'l 
author  of  the  description  of  the  parish  of  Lunan  in  the 
*  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;'—' It  is  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  habits- 
tions  of  the  cottagers.  Scotland  in  this  respect  is  \et\  far 
inferior  to  England.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  neativ  white- 
washed walls,  with  their  doors  and  windows  encircled  wiih 
roses  and  evergreens,  and  the  small  tasteful  garden  in  frtsnt, 
so  often  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Of  late  years  fkrm- 
houses  and  farm -steadings  have  been  generally  made  com- 
modious and  useful,  but  the  cottages  of  the  poor  remain  for 
the  most  part  in  their  pristine  wretchedness.  In  Scotland 
they  have  alwa^fs  been  proverbially  deficient  in  comfort  and 
neatness.*  It  is  m  the  eastern  lowland  districts  that  the 
greatest  improvements  arc  displayed  in  the  farmers*  dwell- 
ines  and  offices.  Here  the  former  are  commonly  built  of 
red  sandstone,  of  t^vo  stories,  lathed  and  plastered,  and 
roofed  with  thatch,  blue  slate,  or  sandstone  flags. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture is  estimated  at  20,000,  without  including  the  great 
numbers  occasionally  engaged  in  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  in  weeding  and  making  hay.  It  may  in  general  be 
stated  that  almost  evenr  useful  improvement  has  been 
adopted  in  the  modes  and  implements  of  agriculture  in  thi« 
county,  and  thai  the  farmers  of  Forfarshire  cannot  be  soni 
to  b6  behind  thoee  of  the  moat  improved  counties  of  Scot 
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trated  into  an  unfavourable  fubsoil ;  to  prevent  which  it 
has  been  discovered  that  in  the  old  abbey  orchards  the 
monks  paved  with  large  flaj^stones  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
hole  in  which  the  trees  were  planted. 

Live  Stock.  Wild  Animals. — ^The  antient  breed  of  horses 
in  this  county  is  small,  but  very  hardy,  and  capable  of  en- 
during much  fetigue  with  scanty  nourishment.  These  ani- 
mals are  still  numerous  in  the  Gmmpian  district.  Hieir 
colour  is  grey,  and  they  are  commonly  called  Garrons.  In 
some  of  those  parts  of  the  county  where  there  are  either  no 
roads,  or  very  steep  and  rugged  ones,  and  where  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  keep  many  horses  to  fetch  peat  from  the  heights, 
and  carry  burdens,  instead  of  conveying  them  on  wheel- 
carriages^  this  breed  of  horees  has  a  peculiar  value.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  the  stunted  grass  which  they  find  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  lower  districts  this  breed  has  been  much  improved 
in  size  and  form  by  good  and  regular  feeding,  and  shelter 
from  the  perishing  wintry  winds ;  but  generally  throughout 
the  midland  and  maritime  plains  are  found  the  larger  ani' 
mals  of  the  Lanark  breed,  which,  as  stat(}d  in  '  The  Agricul- 
tural Survey,'  are  the  best  working  horses  in  the  world. 
They  cost  from  30/.  to  40/.  each. 

A  few  gentlemen  rear  horses  for  the  tiirf,  and  keep  studs 
of  thorough-bred  racers.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  horses,  and 
very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  their  qua- 
lities, value,  and  appearance.  Formerly  as  many  as  six 
wretched  garrons  were  placed  abreast  in  a  large  clumsy 
plough,  and  the  driver,  walking  before  them,  struck  them 
in  their  faces  to  make  them  follow  him;  now  a  pair  of  smart 
horses  work  a  light  iron  plough,  without  a  driver,  and  some- 
times without  any  reins.  The  whole  number  of  horses  in 
1813  was  about  9000,  and  their  value  about  220,300/.  In 
remarking  that  it  is  mere  prejudice  and  inveterate  habit 
that  causes  us  to  loathe  the  flesh  of  horses  while  we  devour 
that  of  oxen,  the  learned  and  philosophic  author  of  the 
'  Agricultural  Survey*  asserts  that  he  once  partook  of  a  ham 
of  a  young  horse,  and  found  it  extremely  palatable:  he 
adds  that  he  also  partook  of  a  fattened  old  horse  aged  above 
twenty-two  years,  and  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
flavour  from  that  of  beef  of  the  finest  quahty. 

Before  the  introduction  of  inclosures,  turnips,  clover,  and 
sown  grasses,  the  size  of  black  cattle  was  diminutive,  and 
eight  or  ten  were  usually  yoked  in  one  plough.  The  great 
influence  of  superior  feeding  and  treatment  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  the  same  breed  of  oxen  which,  when  reared  on 
the  antient  plan  still  retained  in  the  Grampians,  attain, 
when  fattened,  only  20  or  30  stones,  will,  wnen  properly 
fed  and  housed  in  the  lower  districts,  often  acquire  a  car- 
case of  70  and  1 00  stone  weight.  Tlie  grazing  and  stall- 
feeding  of  cattle  are  prosecuted  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  tne  rearing;  large  numbers  being  brought  into  the 
county  to  be  fed  and  prepared  for  the  butcher.  Almost 
every  herd  consists  of  various  breeds  and  crossings.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  permanent  stock  are  without  horns.  The 
colours  most  generally  preferred  are  dark-brown,  brindled, 
and  black.  Numerous  cows  of  a  good  description  are  kept 
to  supply  milk  for  domestic  consumption.  One  of  the  best 
will  yield  eight  English  gallons  a  day.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  constituting  the  permanent  stock  of  the  county  in 
1813  was  about  37,400,  and  their  value  261,800/.  Some 
large  herds  of  fattened  oxen  are  driven  to  Glasgow,  and 
many  are  exported  to  Leith  and  London,  when  three  or  £>ur 
years  old. 

The  original  sheep  of  this  county,  and  apparently  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  the  small  white-faced  breed.  Some  small 
flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the  Grampians,  but  generally 
they  are  much  crossed  with  the  black-faced  breed  of  Tweed- 
dale,  which  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
stock  of  the  county.  Several  superior  and  more  delicate 
breeds  are  reared  in  the  parks  and  lawns  of  the  gentlemen's 
scats.  Since  the  improvements  in  tillage,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  grain  crops  over  the  tracts  of  natural 
pasture,  the  keeping  of  sheep  has  become  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, but  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  flock  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, and  much  improvement  in  breeding  and  rearing 
has  lately  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  several  wealthy 
proprietors  and  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  county. 
The  total  number  in  1813  was  about  60,000,  and  their  value 
about  42,000/. 

Hogs  have  recently  become  very  numerous,  and  are  kept 
by  every  iknaQr  and  cottager.     There  are  two  principal 


breeds ;  one,  a  thin-backed,  raw-boned  auhnal^  with  long 
bristles,  a  tapering  snout,  and  projecting  tusks,  appean»  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  antient  wild  boar  of  the  fure-»t ; 
the  other  is  the  small  common  Chinese  breed,  which  ia  l>y 
for  the  most  numerous. 

The  common  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  and  pigeons  arc 
generally  kept  by  every  former.  A  few  bees  are  also  vei  y 
commonly  kept,  and  produce  excellent  honey.  Hareft,  nib- 
bits,  and  partridges  abound  in  the  tracts  of  heather  and  1ca»- 
ft^quented  hedge-rows  and  coppices.  Grouse  and  black- 
cocks are  plentiful  on  the  moors,  ^nd  are  much  destroy  t-d 
by  wild-cats  and  foxes.  Wild  roebucks  traverse  the  <;\t<  u- 
sive  plantations  and  glens  of  the  Grampian  and  Sidlaw  Ilil  i«. 
They  are  small  and  timid  deer,  but  very  untameable.  Ni 
fence  has  been  found  sufficiently  high  to  confine  thexn.  but 
they  are  often  killed  by  sportsmen.  In  antient  times  when 
the  whole  surftice  of  the  county  was  covered  with  impcTic- 
trable  forests,  extensive  heaths  and  swamps,  the  red  de^^r.  i*r 
stag,  abounded,  especiallyamong  the  Grampians,  wheru  it  :.<« 
now  very  rarely  seen.  The  large  antlers  of  the  moofo-dvtr 
are  found  in  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous  L'^n^^, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Urus.  The  Aloine  hare,  wh.^-^' 
fur  in  winter  is  snowy  white,  is  found  in  the  highe»l  piix!«» 
of  the  Grampians.  The  badger  burrows  in  the  woutl^  a.i  1 
stony  hill-sidas,  and  its  flesh  is  cured  and  eaten  as  bacon  b« 
some  of  the  Highland  peasants.  The  hedgehog  is  fju:A 
among  patches  of  low  brushwood.  Foxes  are  ver)  nume- 
rous, and  destructive  to  lambs,  poultry,  and  game.  1  it- 
polecat  often  kills  poultry.  Weazcls  are  tolerated  by  tl . 
farmers  as  destroyers  of  rats  and  mice,  but  they  suck  i.^o 
eggs  of  poultry.  To  keep  rats  and  mice  out  of  corn-^iack.-, 
some  farmers  sprinkle  several  ounces  of  Scotch  snuff  aiuun^' 
the  sheaves  at  the  time  they  are  laid  togetner. 

Otters  and  seals  frequent  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  v<  ^- 
coast,  and  are  occasionally  taken  by  the  fishermen.  1  iio 
woodcock  appears  in  great  numbers  in  October,  and  dc|  art» 
in  March.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  a  few  sv«uii> 
visit  the  county  in  November.  The  cuckoo  and  s^u]l<.>w 
appear  in  Mavand  depart  in  October.  Rooks  are  very  na- 
merous,  and  uestructive  to  the  newly-sown  grain. 

Great  flocks  of  eulls,  mews,  and  other  sea-fbwl  alight  im 
the  ploughed  lan&  adjacent  to  the  coast,  to  feed  on  li.f 
vermin  they  find.  The  lofty  Grampian  rocks  are  frequentt  1 
by  large  eagles,  buzzards,  kites,  and  hawks.  Aquaiie  hirU 
of  innumerable  kinds  appear,  especially  in  the  wmiir 
months,  on  the  lochs  ana  the  basin  of  Montrose.  For  ^ 
more  particular  account,  we  refer  to  a  very  copious  li:>t  « t 
the  animals  of  this  county  given  by  Mr.  Don  m  the  *  Ag- 
ricultural Survey.* 

Fisheries. — The  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast  :> 
very  productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  buiull.: 
fish  are  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  at  the  mouthA  •  i 
several  streams  from  thence  to  the  North  £ak.  The  M( 
lages  of  Ferryden  and  Usan,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mvu- 
trose,  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sca-fl&hcry,  which  cm 
ploys  700  persons,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  pupuhiUoti. 
Above  thirty  boats,  each  carr)'ing  five  or  six  men,  arv  c>r.> 
stantly  going  out  from  three  to  ten  miles  from  land,  lu 
summer  weather  some  go  twenty  miles  eastward  to  fi>uiti.; 
banks,  called  the  North  and  Soutli  Shold.  From  fificiMi  !•> 
twenty  of  these  boats  often  come  in  together  alter  an  jtb- 
sence  of  twelve  hours,  each  containing  about  a  ihouisiui 
haddocks,  which  are  commonly  sold  in  the  market  of  M>iti- 
rose  for  a  farthing  a  pound.  These  two  villages  alotw  ha**- 
supplied  in  one  vear  to  the  fish-curora  at  Montroee  ul>  ^  v 
46,000  cod  and  ling.  They  take  also  about  two  thou^^u.  L 
barrels  of  herrings  in  one  season,  that  is,  from  June  * 
August.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  uf  tliis  fi.->h  >>.: 
station,  which  is  only  one  of  several  on  the  same  iuu^i  •  i 
this  county,  is  estimated  at  7400/.  Large  supplu-*-  .•: 
salmon  are  sent  to  the  London  market  packed  in  l*ov<? 
of  pounded  ice.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  fl:>h  z^^c 
salmon,  cod,  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  sole,  skate,  s(kru**, 
smelts,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  muscles.  With  re^pvi-t  i  • 
fresh-water  fish,  the  lochs  and  principal  atreamA  »ui'i'.\ 
abundance  of  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures, — This  county  t»tir:.' 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  on  the  o,.^i 
by  the  British  ocean,  is  so  fovourably  situated  for  eomuu-r^ . 
that  a  ready  market  for  its  agricultural  and  manufactu.:  -.: 
produce  can  always  be  securely  relied  upon,  and  its  e\;»  •  - 
tations  of  linen  fkbries,  cattle,  com,  and  salmoaaro  »uljc.  u 
of  national  interest ;  but  as  an  aooount  of  the  msnuiiuiuxv* 
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The  poor  are  relieved  by  voluntary  donatums,  church 
ooUections,  and  interest  arising  from  funded  legacies  be- 
queathed by  charitable  persons. 

Towm. — Besides  Dundee  the  principal  towns  are  Aber- 
BROTHwicXt  Brechin,  Forfar,  Kicriemuir,  and  Montrose. 

Montrose  is  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk  river,  between  the  large  lake  or  basin  of  Montrose  and 
the  sea.  In  antient  times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  surrounded  by  walls.  The  site  of  the  town  and 
the  adjacent  northern  shore  are  dry  and  sandv.  One  prin- 
cipal street,  which  is  wide  and  regular,  extends  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  crossed  by  several  smaller  streets  and 
lanes.  Many  of  the  old  houses  present  their  gables  to  the 
street,  as  in  the  Flemish  towns.  Water  is  well  supplied 
in  pipes  from  the  parish  of  Dun,  three  miles  distant  on  the 
western  side.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well 
paved  and  cleansed.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
chain  suspension  bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Captain 
Brown,  and  cost  above  20,000/.  A  pontage  is  levied 
amounting  to  about  1300/.  a  year.  The  church,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  is  a  large  plain  building  capable  of  con- 
taining 3000  persons.  A  steeple,  200  feet  in  height,  has 
been  newly  erected.  An  episcopal  chapel,  and  a  chapel  of 
ease,  are  each  commodious  and  neat  places  of  worship ;  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  several  Dissenting  chapels. 
There  are  three  banking  establishments,  a  custom-house,  a 
town-house,  prison,  theatre,  and  post-office.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  latter  is  about  200U/.  There  are  several 
religious  and  friendly  societies,  a  savings*  bank,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  hospital,  infirmary,  and  dispensary.  Numerous 
bequests  of  benevolent  persons  form  a  poor's  fund, 
amounting  to  10,500/.  Besides  this,  some  large  sums  for 
the  same  purpose  are  derived  from  church  collections,  the 
hospital,  and  occasional  donations.  In  a  public  academy 
are  taught  mathematics,  arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
geography,  writing,  history,  &c  There  are  two  free-schools, 
one  for  42  boys  and  35  girls ;  the  other  for  1 00  scholars  of 
both  sexes.  A  school  established  by  the  trades  teaches 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  240  children ;  an  infant  school 
instructs  130,  and  20  private  schools,  male  and  female,  are 
attended  by  about  700  children.  The  total  number  of 
children  is  1634.  Three  public  libraries  are  established, 
one  of  which  contains  7000  volumes.  The  principal  manu- 
&cture  is  flax-spinning  and  weaving.  Four  flax-mills  in 
the  town,  moved  by  steam  of  129  horse-power,  produce  an- 
nually 854,869  spindles  of  yarn.  Three  other  large  flax- 
mills  on  the  river  North  Esk,  belong  to  the  town  and  parish 
of  Montrose. 

There  are  manufactories  fbr  soap,  candles,  starch,  ropes, 
sails,  and  steam- machinery ;  besides  five  breweries,  two  tan- 
works,  a  foundry,  and  a  steam  flour-mill.  Ship-building  is 
well  executed,  and  108  vessels  of  11,000  tons,  belong  to  the 
port.  The  foreign  import  of  flax  in  1834  was  2500  tons,  of 
whale-oil  400  tons,  fir  timber  1330  loads.  The  exports 
coastwise  to  London,  Leith,  and  other  ports,  were — 


Barley        « 

Oato 

Wheat 

Peas  and  beam 

Potatoes 

Salmon      • 

Cc^d 

Herrings    • 


23,700  qrs. 

3,350 

1,430 

3,460 
114,560  stones. 

1,890  boxes. 
902  barrels. 

4.970     — 


The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  breastwork  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  within  which  vessels  of  400  tons  can  anchor,  the 
water  being  35  feet  in  depth  at  high  tide,  but  no  vessels 
enter  the  basin. 

Lime,  slates,  fla^tones,  and  numerous  other  articles  are 
largely  exported.  Four  regular  traders  sail  to  London,  and 
two  to  I^eith.  There  is  a  weeklv  market  on  Friday,  at 
which  corn  is  sold  by  sample,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
garden  produce.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1831  was 
12,055,  liesides  800  sailors,  but  there  has  since  been  a  con- 
siderable increase.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  was  bom  in  the  town  in 
1612.  Andrew  Melville,  the  father  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
tery, was  educated  here ;  and  here  a  Frenchman,  named 
Marsilliers,  first  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Scotland, 
in  a  private  school,  in  the  year  1534.  In  cutting  a  new 
street  through  an  eminence  calM  Fort  Hill,  po  whicb  »n  I 


antient  castle  once  stood,  a  stratum  of  human  bone^ 
discovered,  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness. 

Kirriemuir  is  an  antient  burgh  of  barony  and  market - 
town,  situated  five  miles  north-west  of  Forfar,  on  the  edge 
of  a  mountain  glen,  overlookine  the  valley  of  Strathmorc. 
It  consists  of  several  irregular  but  handsome  streets,  an<l 
has  an  elegant  church  and  episcopal  chapel,  each  with  a 
spire,  a  town-hall,  and  sevenU  other  public  buildings  of 
modem  date.  A  weekly  market  is  well  supplied  with  prr^* 
visions,  and  is  numerously  attended  by  the  peasantry  ai.<l 
farmers  of  the  Grampian  mountains.  Coarse  canvass  an*! 
various  other  brown  linens  are  manufactured  very  extern - 
sively.  Three  or  four  millions  of  yards  are  annua)  1} 
stamped,  and  several  plash-mills  and  other  machinery  arc 
established  on  the  rivulet  called  the  Gaire.  There  ate 
several  schools,  one  of  which  is  endowed  with  1 700/«  The 
population  in  1831  was  5056. 

Cupar-Angtu,  so  called  in  contradistinction  from  Cu|*ar. 
the  county  town  of  Fife,  is  a  small  neat  market  and  p^i^t 
town,  and  a  burgh  of  barony,  on  the  Perth  boundary  line 
of  the  county,  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Forfar.  A 
magnificent  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  here  in  11C4,  l\ 
Malcolm  IV.,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  formed  by  Ai^i\ 
cola,  still  exists  in  ruins.  Coarse  linen  fabrics  are  lar^-cly 
manufactured.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaching-groun'U. 
a  large  tannery,  a  well-endowed  school,  &c.  Population  tu 
1831,  2622. 

Antiquities,    Religious  Buildings, — ^The  first  monasii.- 

churches  and  cathedrals  in  this  and  other  counties  in  Sci»t- 

land  were  erected  on  the  sites  of  the  religious  schools  anl 

cells  of  the  Celedes  or  Culdees,  that  is,  the  primitive  Chr**- 

tians  who  having  been  banished  beyond  the  Roman  empire 

in  the  persecutions  of  the  early  emperors,  sought  refugv  in 

these  mountain  wilds,  where,  on  the  revered  spots  aln^ady 

consecratcd  by  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Druids,  they  tau^'ht 

the  doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Christian  gospel  togetlur 

with  the  sciences,  so  called,  of  that  period.    Their  name  is 

generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  livii :; 

together  in  cells.    When  the  Culdees,  after  a  struggle  tu. 

independence,  gave  place  to  the  episcopal  system,  the  ablie\  s 

and  cathedrals  at  present  still  partially  standing  roae  upon 

the  ruins  of  their  school  establishments,  and  in  the  time 

of  David  11.  a  particular  diocese  with  munificent  endow- 

ipents  and  revenues  was  conferred  upon  each  of  the  bishops 

who  at  first  were  not  locally  appointed,  but  exercised  the  r 

pastoral  functions  as  itinerants.    A  large  portion  of  x\u* 

county  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew:*,  and  in 

that  of  Dunkcld.     Brechin  was  the  seat  first  of  the  Culdi>L^, 

then  of  a  bishopric  of  which  the  revenues  were  of  grt*-jt 

amount.    On  the  ed^e  of  a  deep  ravine  stands  the  part  c  f 

Brechin  cathedral  ^vnich  escaped  the  demolishing  zeal  uf 

the  Reformers.  It  is  partly  formed  into  a  commodious  parLsli 

church.    Close  bv,  and  joined  by  a  passage,  stands  one  of 

the  curious  round  towers,  of  which,  though  so  common  in 

Ireland,  only  one  other  specimen  exists  in  Britain,  namely, 

at  Abernethey,  in  the  county  of  Perth.    The  whole  height 

is  103  feet,  that  is,  80  feet  to  the  summit  of  tlie  cylindrical 

column,  and  23  feet  from  thence  to  the  apex  of  an  octagonal 

spire.    The  diameter  of  the  base  is  16  feet  including  the 

walls,  and  12  feet  at  the  top.    In  the  contiguity  of  position 

to  a  church,  in  form  and  oimensions,  and  the  appearance' 

of  great  age,  it  corresponds  to  those  in  Ireland  on  which  ^i 

m  uch  curious  emdition  has  been  expended.    Next  in  ditrn  it  • 

to  the  cathedral  of  Brechin,  but  far  surpassing  it  in  luair- 

nificence  and  extent,  was  the  monastei^  of  Aberbfothwu  k. 

of  which  the  ruins  stand  on  a  loftv  position  overiooking  tkv 

sea.    Although  great  masses  of  the  building  are  much  di^ 

faced  and  fallmg,  the  remaining  parts  impress  every  behuUUr 

with  surprise  and  religious  awe.  The  church  was  crucifuiut. 

275  feet  by  67.     The  transept  16j  feet  by  27.     A  l(ifi> 

spire  stood  in  the  centre,  and  two  magnificent  towers  still 

partially  remain.    A  massive  building  adjoining  is  supposc<i 

to  be  the  baronial  prison.    This  abbey  was  founded  in  1 1  r  ^^ 

by  William  the  Lion,  and  was  dedicated  to  Thomas  a 

Becket.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  this  count  \ 

once  belonged  to  i^  and  it  8er>'ed  all  the  purposes  of  m<»- 

dern  hotels,  in  receiving  every  comer  with  the  greatest  hu»(>i- 

tality  and  supplving  all  their  wants — ^but  without  any  charge 

The  Priorjr  of  Kestennet,  of  which  the  remains  are  on  tbo 

lake  of  this  name,  near  tlie  town  of  Forfar,  was  a  plarc  vf 

great  strength  accessible  only  by  a  drawbridge.    Herv  the 

valuable  eflfects  and  records  of  the  monasler\'  of  Jedbur|Hi 

weie  d0po»tod  for  greater  safety.    Hence  the  appcilauou 
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FORPETTURErtlie  puttisbment  by  loss  of  lands, 
tate8»  rigbts,  offices,  or  personal  eflfects,  annexed  by  law  to 
certain  crimes,  and  also  to  certain  illegal  acts  or  negligence 
in  the  bolder  of  lands  or  offices. 

In  criminal  cases  forfeiture  is  threefold:—!.  Of  real 
estates  absolutely,  as  for  high  treason ;  if  freehold,  to  the 
king ;  if  copyhold,  to  the  lord.  2.  Of  the  proftto  of  the  real 
estate,  if  freehold,  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the 
offender,  and  a  year  and  a  day  afterwaids,  in  the  case  of 
petty  treason  or  murder :  [Felony]  ;  after  which  the  land 
escheats  to  the  lord  [Escheat]  ;  if  it  is  copyhold,  it  is  at 
once  forfeited  to  the  lord.  3.  Of  goods  and  chattels,  m 
felonies  of  all  sorts.  Some  other  cases  of  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  both,  are  established  by  different  statutes, 
as  the  statutes  of  preraunire,  &c. 

Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before 
[Attainder]:  goods  and  chattels,  upon  conviction.  The 
forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  offence 
committed;  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  not, 
and  those  only  are  forfeited  which  the  ofi'ender  has  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction.  A  bond  fide  alienation  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  made  by  a  felon  or  traitor  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  and  his  conviction,  is  therefore  valid. 
Forfeiture,  in  civil  cases,  takes  place  where  a  tenant  of  a 
limited,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  particular  estate,  grants  a  larger 
estate  than  his  own,  as  where  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  as- 
sumes to  convey  the  fee-simple.  So,  if  a  copyholder  com- 
mits waste,  or  refuses  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  a  lessee  im- 
pugns the  title  of  his  lessor ;  for  in  all  these  cases  there  is 
a  renunciation  of  the  connexion  and  dependence,  which 
constitute  the  tenure,  and  which  are  an  implied  condition 
annexed  to  every  limited  estate. 

Forfeiture  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  the  breach  of 
express  conditions  or  covenants  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  persons  connected  in  tenure;  but  in  cases  of 
forfeiture  where  compensation  can  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  condition,  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  the  party  en- 
titled to  the  forfeiture  to  accept  compensation.  The  right 
to  take  advantage  of  a  forfeiture  may  also  be  waived  by  any 
act  of  the  person  entitled  which  recognizes  the  continuance 
of  the  title  in  the  particular  tenancy,  as,  for  instance,  the 
receipt  of  rent  by  a  landlord  in  respect  of  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  act  by  which  the  forfeiture  is  incurred. 

Lands  may  also  be  forfeited  by  alienation  contrary  to  law, 
as  by  alienation  in  mortmain  without  licence,  or  to  an  alien: 
in  the  former  instance,  if  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or 
the  lord  paramount,  neglect  to  enter,  the  king  may ;  and 
in  the  latter,  though  the  conveyance  is  effectual,  yet  as  an 
alien  cannot  hold  lands  the  king  may  enter,  upon  office 
found.     [Office  Found.] 

Offices  are  forfeited  by  the  neglect  or  misbehaviour  of 
the  holders;  and  the  right  to  the  next  presentation  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  is  forfeited  by  simony  and  by 
lapse.  Simony  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  Lapse  is 
where  the  patron  neglects  to  present  to  a  benefice  within  six 
months  after  it  has  become  vacant,  in  which  case  the  right 
to  present  accrues  to  the  ordinary ;  by  neglect  of  the  ordi- 
nary for  the  same  space  of  time,  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  by 
the  like  neglect  of  the  metropolitan,  to  the  king.  [Benefice.] 
FORFICU'LID/E,  a  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Orthoptera,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  consti- 
tuting the  order  Dermaptera. 

To  this  family  belong  the  various  species  of  earwigs. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  orthopterous  insects  (ex- 
cepting the  BlattsB  and  the  Mantis  tribe,  which,  with  the 
Forftculaj,  constitute  Latreille*s  family  Cursoria)  by  having 
the  posterior  legs  formed  for  running:  their  wings,  when 
folded,  are  almost  always  disposed  horizontally  on  the  body : 
the  females  have  no  corneous  ovipositor;  both  sexes 
however  are  furnished  with  two  corneous  forcep-like  ap- 
)iendages  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body :  the  antennae 
are  slender,  filiform,  inserted  before  the  eyes,  and  vary 
considerably  as  to  the  number  of  their  joints:  the  thorax 
is  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  but  slightly  convex. 

The  family  Forficulido)  is  divided  by  Dr.  Leach  into 

three  genera,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  taken 

from  the  number  of  joints  to  the  antenns.   This  first  genus, 

that  to  which  he  restricted  the  name  of  Forficulot  is  dis- 

^: — --*«d  by  having  fourteen  joints  to  the  antenn».    In 

genus  {Labidoura)  the  antenno    have   thirty 

I  in  the  last»  the  genus  LMa^  the  antenne  are 

led. 


To  the  first  of  these  genera  belongs  oittooannoAMrvis 
iF^fiaUa  auriculana,  LiiiD.X  en  inieet  too  nrnUX  known  to 

require  a  description. 

Earwigs  appear  to  prefer  damp  situations,  am  iMUi<i 
under  stones,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees,  fivqaentW  in 
great  abundance.  They  are  also  found  in  flowecs,  vhich 
they  destroy  by  eating  the  leaves,  &c. 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  ear- 
wig is,  that  the  female  sits  upon  her  eggs  in  the  manner  uf 
the  hen ;  and  the  young  (which  resemble  the  Mient,  ex- 
cept in  being  of  a  paler  colour  and  having  neitner  wings 
nor  elytra),  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  creep  under  the 
belly  of  the  mother  for  protection. 

The  wings  of  the  earwig  are  transparent,  of  large  size, 
and  when  expanded  are  shaded  like  a  fem ;  the  princtpai 
nervures  radiate  &om  one  point  near  the  anterior  mar);in. 
These  organs,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  beneath  two 
small  horny  wing-cases ;  and  hence  to  the  common  ob- 
server the  animal  appears  wingless. 

The  male  and  female  common  earwie  differ  considerably 
in  their  anal  forceps,  those  of  the  female  being  less  cur^^ii 
and  destitute  of  a  tooth-like  process  which  is  observed  *m 
the  inner  side  at  the  base  of  the  forceps  of  the  male. 

There  is  in  this  country  another  species  of  earwig,  almo>t 
equally  common  with  that  we  have  just  noticed,  but  whirh 
is  of  a  much  smaller  size.  It  is  f^und  about  hot-bods  a:Hl 
dunghills,  and  differs  from  the  common  earwig  some^hui 
in  its  habits  as  well  as  in  its  structure.  This  belongs  w 
the  genus  Labia. 

One  species  of  the  genus  Labidoura  is  also  found  m 
England,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  common  earwig. 

FORGERY  is  the  false  making,  counterfeiting,  alter- 
ing, or  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing  with  a  fraud uki: 
intent,  whereby  another  may  be  defrauded.  The  offence  i« 
complete  by  the  making  the  forged  instrument  with  a  frau- 
dulent intent  though  it  be  not  published  or  uttered,  and 
the  publishing  or  uttering  of  the  instrument,  knowing  it  t  > 
be  forged,  is  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  making 
or  counterfeiting. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  bring  the  offence  within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  forgery,  that  the  name  of  any 
person  should  be  counterfeited,  though  this  is  the  moel  cum- 
mon  mode  in  which  the  crime  is  committed;  thus  a  man 
is  guilty  of  forgery  who  antedates  a  deed  for  the  purpo^ 
of  defrauding  other  parties,  though  he  signs  his  own  name 
to  the  instrument ;  and  the  offence  is  equally  complete,  if 
a  man  being  instructed  to  make  the  will  of  another.  inst*rt% 
provisions  of  his  own  authority.  In  truth  the  offence  cou- 
aists  in  the  fraud  and  deceit. 

At  common  law  the  crime  of  ibrgery  was  only  a  mi**df^ 
meanour,  but  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  increased 
and  paper  credit  became  proportionally  extended,  many 
severe  laws  were  enacted,  which  in  most  cases  made  xiie 
offence  a  capital  felony. 

The  extreme  severity  of  these  laws  tended  to  defeat  ihcs 
object,  and  parties  very  frequently  ohoae  rather  quieth  to 
sustain  the  loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  commisMun  uf 
the  offence,  than  by  a  prosecution  to  subject  the  offt*ndfr 
to  the  loss  of  life.  This  feeling,  and  the  diffusion  of  iho 
truth,  that  the  object  of  all  laws  is  to  prevent  crime  an^i 
not  merely  to  punish,  has  caused  successive  mittgat  tons  m 
the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  and  now  by  the  statute  1 1 
Geo.  IV,  and  1  W.  IV.  c.  66;  2  and  3  W.  IV.  c.  5^.  ai.l 
1  Vict.  c.  84,  the  punishment  of  death  is  abolished  in  cu«v- 
of  forgery,  and  a  punishment  varying  between  transporta- 
tion for  life  and  imprisonment  for  two  years,  is  substmu.  l 
(1.  Hawk»  P.  C;  Russell  on  Crime;  Deacon's  Crimthu' 
Law.) 

FORK  (Anglo-Saxon  fore;  the  same  as  the  L»'in 
furca),  an  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  m*  te 
prongs  for  various  uses,  especially  for  the  Uble.  Addis^ir. 
speaks  of  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  It  is  soaietiu:c< 
used  for  an  arrow,  and  in  old  English  for  a  gallow%  tr 
gibbet  Butler,  in  liis  •  Remains,'  ii.  195,  says,  •  The?  Lu.» 
run  through  all  punishments,  and  just  'scaped  Xhei/urk: 

The  agricultural,  or  dung-fork,  and  a  large  fork  lur  th* 
flesh-pot,  were  the  only  implements  of  this  name  appa- 
rently in  use  among  our  early  ancestors.  The  firvt  mt-n- 
tion  of  table  or  eating  forks  is  found  in  the  *Cbn>bu\.n 
Placentinum'  of  John  de  Mussis  {Muraiori,  vol.  xvi  p.s^i\, 
a  writer  of  tlie  eariy  part  of  the  fifteenth  eenturv.  wkiv 
when  speaking  of  the  luxuries  of  the  people  of  P{acenia 
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divide  them  fcccotdin^  to  the  sensefl,  into  shApofl,  eoloan» 
sounds,  smells*  and  tastes,  and  into  the  different  modes 
of  feeling 

Form  is  distinguished  from  the  real  nature  of  things,  and, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  form  is  practi- 
cally used  in  common  speech  and  in  science.  Thus  we 
speak  of  e  form  of  law,  a  form  of  government,  a  beautiful 
form,  a  logicfld  form,  &c.  Whoever  esteems  the  form  of 
anything  more  highly  than  the  thing  itself,  or  through  nar- 
row-mindedness confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  is  a 
formalist,  as  many  learned  men  and  official  persons  are. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS.  By  the  statute  1 1  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1 2,  every  poor  person  having  cause  of  action  or  suit  shall 
have,  by  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor,  original  writs  or 
subposnas,  without  paying  for  writing  or  sealing  the  same ; 
and  the  judges  of  all  courts  of  reoora,  where  such  suit  shall 
be  carried  on,  are  authorised  to  assign  clerks  to  write,  and 
counsel  and  attorney  to  act  for  such  person,  without  taking 
any  reward.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  court  to  grant  this 
indulgence,  but  it  is  rarely  refused  upon  petition,  supported 
by  affidavit  that  the  petiUoner  is  not  worth  6/.  in  the  world 
after  paying  his  just  debts,  exclusive  of  his  wearing  apparel, 
find  the  right  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  by  a  certi- 
ficate by  a  barrister  that  he  has  good  cause  of  action  or  suit. 
This  statute  extends  only  to  plaintiffs  in  civil  suits  at  law, 
but  the  courts  of  common  law  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  allow  a  party  indicted  to  defend  as  a  pauper,  though 
without  special  cause  shown  the  advantage  is  never  given 
to  a  prosecutor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  the 
statute  1 1  Henrv  VII.  does  not  apply,  has,  from  an  early 
period,  permitted  parties  to  sue  ana  defend  as  paupers  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  courts  of  law,  thousn  in  that 
court,  it  seems,  if  the  party  be  in  possession  of  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  should  be  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  he  cannot  except  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  pauper.  The  privilege  may  be 
granted  either  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  or  at  any 
.  period  of  its  progress,  but  if  granted  during  the  pendency 
^  of  the  suit,  it  has  no  retrospective  effect,  and  the  party 
"  is  not  relieved  from  the  costs  previously  incurred. 

A  person  allowed  to  sue  informd  pauperis  pays  neither 
for  stamps,  nor  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  but  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  with  damages  above  5/.,  the  officers  take 
the  fees.  In  case  of  improper  or  vexatious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  pauper,  the  courts  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege,  which  is  called  dispaupering 
him ;  but  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  a  pauper  plaintiff  is 
never  ordered  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  a  pauper,  if  non-suited  in  his  action, 
formerly  had  his  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  costs. 

(3  Bl.  Com,  400 ;  and  the  various  books  of  practice 
relating  to  costs  in  equity  and  at  law.) 

FORMEDON  (a  compound  of  the  two  Latin  words 
forma  doni),  one  of  the  many  writs  in  use  under  the  old 
law  for  commencing  a  real  action,  before  the  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  trying  titles  to  land  by  ejectment  was  esta- 
blished. [Ejectment.]  It  was  the  pe<mliar  remedvofa 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  highest  ho  could  have,  ana  was 
therefore  called  tenant  in  tail's  writ  of  right.  The  writ 
of  right  was  granted  to  such  only  as  claimed  the  fee  simple, 
for  which  reason  the  statute  DeDonis  (Westm.  2. 13  Ed.  I.) 
gave  this  writ  to  tenants  in  tail. 

The  writ  was  of  three  kinds ;  formedon  m  the  descender, 
in  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter,  according  as  the 
plaintiff  alleged  his  title  to  have  accrued  by  descent,  in 
remainder,  or  in  reversion.  This  writ,  together  with  all  the 
others  used  for  the  commencement  of  real  actions,  was  abo- 
lished by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36. 

FORMENTE'RA.    [Balbaeic  Islands.! 

FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.  When  these  insects 
are  irritated  they  emit  a  sour  fluid  which  contains  both  for- 
mic and  malic  acids ;  and  when  repeated  quantities  of  ants 
have  been  infused  in  boiling  water,  an  acid  as  strong  as 
vinegar  is  obtained,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  procure  formic  acid,  Gehlen  saturated  this 
acid  liquor  by  addmg  carbonate  of  potash,  precipitating  the 
foreign  matters  by  sulphate  of  iroti,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  distilling  Ihe  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  formic  acid  comes  over  and  is  condensed  in 
the  receiver,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort. 

It  has  been  since  shown  by  Dobereiner  that  formic  acid 

'^  prepared  artificially :  he  heated  in  a  retort  5  parts 

^uric  acid  diluted  with  15  of  water,  with  2  parts  of 


crystalliied  tartaric  acid  and  5  of  binoxide  ef  mftnganeM* 
by  the  mutual  action  of  these  substances  caibonic  acid  i% 
obtained,  which  escapes  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  dilute 
formic  acid  is  condensed  in  the  receiver:  this  dilate  ac.t] 
is  to  be  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  resulting  formiat--. 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid»  yields  eonrentratrtl 
formic  acid.  Professor  Emmet  (Lond,  and  Edifi.  Phi!. 
Mag.,  vol.  XL  p.  399,)  has  shown  that  formic  add  may  W 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  upoD 
rye  or  maize,  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  precau- 
tions mentioned. 

The  properties  of  formic  acid  are,  tliat  it  is  a  colour U-  - 
liquid ;  its  smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  very  aci<l ;  i* 
specific  gravity  is  I'l  168,  and,  when  anhydrous,  it  oon^t  ts  •  i 


One  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
Two        ,,        of  carbon  . 
Three     , ,        of  oxygen  . 


1 
12 

24 
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These  elements  are  equal  to  I  equivalent  of  water  and  : 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphui .. 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  these  compounds. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  contains  19]  per  cent'of  wat4^r 
among  other  peculiarities  of  formic  acid,  serving  to  show  t>.: 
it  is  different  in  properties  from  acetic  acid,  are  the  cffer:. 
which  it  produces  m  not  precipitating  protoxide  of  m«T- 
cury  from  solution  as  acetic  acia  does,  unless  heated,  a^<l 
then  metallic  mercury  is  thrown  down,  with  brisk  efferv^ 
cence.  Oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  t:  •• 
acetate  by  this  acid. 

The  only  use  to  which  formic  acid  is  applied  has  l>*^:. 
mentioned.  *  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  formiato^ . 
and  although  these  are  subjects  of  some  curiosity,  no  oi.* 
of  them  is  used  so  as  to  require  a  particular  description. 

FORMIC  iETHER  may  be  obtained  by  distilling   i 
mixture  of  formic  acid  and  alcohol;  but  it  is  mudh  bt-ttc^ 
procured  by  distilUne  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  concentrate! 
sulphuric  acid,  7  of  formiate  of  soda,  and  6  of  alcob  \ 
The  distilled  product  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  s<'|  .i 
rate  the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  then  agitated  with  ni  m- 
nesia  to  saturate  any  excess  of  acid,  and  lastly,  freecl  fr<  :i. 
water  by  distillation  with  chloride  of  calcium.    This  i»  I) 
berciner's  process. 

Formic  tether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  stroni;  rwl.    r 
resembling  that  of  peach  kernels :  its  taste  is  peculiar.     Is 
specific  gravity  is  0*915  at  65^  and  it  boils  at  \Z*y  YA^ 
It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;   but  wa'«  r 
unites  with  only  {th  of  its  weight;   and  after  some  wr 
the  solution  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  mixture*  • 
alcohol  and  weak  formic  acid :   this  lothcr  bums  in  \\\t^  » 
with  a  blue  flame,  the  edges  and  i^int  of  which  are  M  . 
bright  yellow.    This  tether  has  not  yet  been  analyzed.  V.  t 
Dr.  Thomson,  judging  fi*om  analogy,  thiuks  it  is  probat* .^ 
a  compound  one  equivalent  of  formic  acid  and  one  of  lethrr 

FORMOSA.    PTai-wan.] 

FORMO'SA,  RIO,  a  river  in  Africa,  falling  into  the  B 
of  Benin,  is  also  sometimes  called  Benin,  from  tra'«or<;i*j 
the  kingdom  of  that  name.    Its  mouth,  which  alone  i- 
known  to  Europeans,  is  in  about  5**  45'  N.  lat  and  5**  ;•'  K 
long.    It  traverses  aflat  alluvial  country.    Lander,  in  I... 
descent  of  the  Quorra,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  \\ 
considerable  branch  which  at  the  town  of  Kirree  tum<  •  -.' 
to  the  westward  runs  down  to  Benin.    Hence  it  is  conj- 
turcd  that  the  Rio  Formosa  is  only  the  most  northern 
the  bmnches,  into  which  the  Quorra  divides  after  enter u  ^ 
its  extensive  delta. 

FORMO'SUS,  Bishop  of  Porto,  was  raised  to  the.  spt 
Rome,  A.D.  891,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  V.    He  I*, 
acquired  a  reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  but  Ix^  .  • 
in  opposition  to  John  VIII.,  in  the  matter  of  the  clccti    . 
of  a  new  emperor,  that  pope  had  deposed   him  in   ^> 
but  Martin  II.,  John's  successor,  honourably  re-in^:.i> 
him  in  his  see.    His  conduct,  after  his  exaltation  to  t* 
naph*l  sec,  was  both  firm  and  moderate,  as  is  shown  by  !■  • 
letters  relative  to  the  schism  of  Photius,  as  well  as  bv  th-  ^ 
wliich  he  wrote  to  Eudes,  the  competitor  of  Charles  : .  . 
Simple,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  exhorting  them  not  t 
disturb  Charles  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.     In  f>r 
instance,  however,  he  has  been  accused  of  tenriversat.«. 
In  February,  892,  he  crowned  Lambert,  son  of  GumIo.    * 
colleague  to  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  «^ 
after,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  Gmdo  and  tin 
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•ceordanea  vith  sound  criticism.  4.  '  Zoologia  Indiea,' 
1781 ;  6.  *  Histoire  des  Ddcouvertes  et  Voyaget  ftits  dun 
leNoid,  1784;'  6,  'Tableau  de  I'Angleterre  pour  rasmfe 
1780,'  a  satirical  work  written  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
appointment and  animosity,  and  consequently  with  little 
^scrimination. 

FORSTER,  JOHN  GEORGB,  son  of  John  Reinhold 
Forster,  accompanied  his  father  in  the  yoyage  with  Captain 
Cook,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  1777,  which 
involved  him  and  his  father  in  an  unpleasant  controversy. 
This  narrative  does  not  differ  materially  in  the  hcts  fh>m 
Cook's  journal.  Forster  however  has  added  to  his  work  va- 
rious observations,  which  he  considered  as  philosophical,  but 
which  are  often  only  declamatory.  His  book  was  translated 
into  Grerman,  French,  Swedish,  and  other  languages.  Forster 
having  returned  to  the  Continent,  was  made  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Cassel,  and  afterwards  at  Wilna,  from 
which  last  place  he  returned  to  Germany  about  1788,  and 
was  appointed  hbrarian  to  the  elector  of  Mayence.  After 
the  French  took  Mayence  in  1 792,  Forster,  who  had  become 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  was  chosen  by 
the  republicans  of  that  city  to  proceed  to  Paris,  as  their 
representative,  to  request  the  incorporation  of  Mayence 
with  the  French  republic.  While  he  was  at  Paris  on  this 
mission,  the  Prussians  re-took  Mayence,  and  Forster  lost  all 
his  property,  including  his  books  and  MSS.  This  loss,  and 
other  domestic  disappointments,  made  him  resolve  on  leav- 
ing Europe,  and  he  planned  a  journey  to  India  and  Tibet, 
preparatory  to  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages ;  but  he  fell  ill  soon  after,  and  died  in 
January,  1794.  He  left  several  works;  among  others, 
'  Ansichten  von  Nieder  Rhein,  von  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, England,  und  Frankreich  in  1 790,'  in  three  parts,  of 
which  the  last  was  published  after  his  death,  Berlin,  1794. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
*  Voyage  Philosophique  et  Pittoresque  sur  les  Rives  du 
Rhin,  8i;c.,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1795-6.  The  last  volume 
.  contains  an  essay  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain.  Forster  wrote  also  *  Herbarium  Australe,'  several 
memoirs  on  natural  history,  and  various  political  and  phi- 
losophical sketches  and  pamphlets. 

Ft)RSTER,  GEORGE,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  chiefly  known  by  liis  journey  in 
1782  over-land  from  India  to  Russia.  He  set  off  from 
Lucknow  in  December,  1782,  and  directed  his  route  to  the 
north  by  Ferababad,  Rampoor,  and  by  the  pass  of  Lall 
Dong  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Punjab,  avoiding  the 
country  of  Lahore,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Seiks.  He 
then  proceeded  by  Bellaspoor  and  Jorobo  into  the  great 
alpine  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  had  not  been  visit^  bv 
any  European  travellers  beibre  him,  Bemier  excepted. 
Forster's  account  however  proved  much  more  fliU  and 
saUsfactorv  than  that  of  Bemier.  Quitting  Cashmere,  For- 
ster proceeded  to  Cabul,  crossing  the  Indus  about  twenty 
miles  above  Attock.  From  Cabul  he  followed  the  caravan 
road  to  Candahar,  and  thence  by  Herat  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Oude  to  the  Caspian  he 
was  nearly  twelve  months  on  his  journey,  the  distance  being 
2700  miles,  nmidst  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  privations,  which 
were  much  greater  at  that  time  than  they  would  be  at  pre- 
sent. He  embarked  at  last  at  Meshed  Ser  on  the  Caspian, 
and  sailed  from  thence  to  Baku  and  Astrakan,  from  which 
last  place  he  travelled  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  1784.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  published  some  sketches  of  Hindoo  mythology.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  India,  and  published  m  1 790  at  Cal< 
cutta  the  first  volume  of  his  narrative — Journey  from  Ben- 
^l  to  England  through  the  most  northern  parts  of  India, 
Kashmere,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  and  into  Russia  by  the 
Caspian  Sea.*  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  Forster  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Mahratta 
court  of  Nagpore  in  Deccan,  where  he  died  in  1792.  The 
MS.  of  the  sequel  of  his  journey  was  Kent  to  EnQ:land, 
where  it  was  published  by  a  bookseller  m  a  second  volume, 
but  was  editod  without  much  care.  The  whole  work  was 
translated  into  French  by  Langl^:  'Voyage  de  Bengale  'X 
Petersburg,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.  Forster  added  to  his 
narrative  two  interesting  notices  of  tha  Seiks  and  the  Ro- 
hill  as. 

FORSTERITE,  a  crystnlUzed  mineral,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  are  co- 
lourless, translucent,  brilliant,  and  small ;  they  are  harder 
than  quartz*  This  substance  occurs  at  Vesuvius  aooompanied 
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by  pleonaate  and  pyroxene.  It  has  not  been  aecuffately  uua.- 
lyzed,  but  centains  silica  and  magnesa. 

FORT,  LE.    [LBroRT.] 

FORT  ROYAL.    [MAftnifiQUx.] 

FORTE  (Italian  strongs  loudK  a  musical  term,  direct  ir  . 
the  performer  to  sing  or  play  loudly,  with  strength. 

Fortisiimo  is  the  supeiiative  of  Forte. 

FORTEBCUE,  SIR  JOHN,  KNT.,  an  eminent  la«  v  -  -. 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \  1.. 
and  afterwards  chancellor.    He  was  the  author  of  a  tivn  * . «« 
'De  Laudibus  Legum  Angli» ;'  a  work  whieh  has  htf 
several  times  quoted  with  the  highest  approbation   t>    - 
the  bench,   illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Selden,  and    *-,. 
commended  by  such  writers  as  St.  German  and  Sir  \\  .-i .  i 
Raleigh,  in  former  times,  and  by  every  writer  whi>   i. 
since  given  directions  for  the  study  of  the  law.     It   L 
been  several  times  translated  into  English.    It  is  in   :• 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  the  younf;  prii  <  e 
Edward,  with  whose  education  he  appears  to  have  been   > '  - 
trusted.    The  author  undertakes  to  show  that  the  coron.  - 
law  was  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  antit-nt    - 
Europe,  and  superior  to  the  civil  law  and  the  laws  of  ir,\  . . 
countries.    He  considers  at  length,  in  particular,  the  rr  •.• 
of  trial  by  jury;  and  after  examining  some  other  po.nts 
difference  between  the  civil  and  the  common  law,  he  <     -• 
eludes  with  a  short  account  of  the  societies  where  the  ) .  - 
of  England  was  studied.     This  book,  as  well  as  the  u  !:• : 
works  relating  to  English  law  of  an  early  date,  is  written    '^ 
a  bold  style,  and  displays  many  sentiments  upon  Ubert\   .-  ' 
good  government,  which  are  very  remarkable,  cons  id -r.   •.' 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  period  at  which  they  were  writ!*  ^ 
'  We  cannot,*  says  Chancellor  Kent,  *  but  pause   and  u<< 
mire  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which,  in  so  uncultna* 
a  period  of  society,  contained  such  sintrular  and  mvalc  >! 
provisions  in  favour  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  as  tli 
to  which  Fortescue  referred.     They  were  unprtctHlentr  1   - 
all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and   being  procrved  .*i 
some  tolerable  degree  of  freshness  and  viirour  amidst    io-> 
profound  ignorance  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  feudal  ac  >, 
they  justly  entitle  the  common  law  to  a  share  of  that  f>  i 
stant  and  vivid  eulogy  which   the  English  la^^ers  l.«;»' 
always  liberally  bestowed  upon   their  municipal   in^t''•.l- 
tions.'  The  English  translation  of  the  treatise  ^De  Laudi^    « 
Legum  Angliae,'  and  the  original  Latin  text,  together  %^  t 
some  notes  by  Mr.  Amos,  were  published  in  1^26  st  ti 
expense  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    (  Kent's  O/m  "i  • 
Reeve's  Hist  Eng.  Law.) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  m 
tains  separating  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Caterji 
Katrine  from  Loch  Lomond.    It  is  formed  by  two  braix  i:.> 
which  after  a  course  of  sixteen  and  twelve  miles  rrxy^^ 
tively,  unite  at  Aberfoyle:  this  united  river  leceivos  •! 
name  of  Forth.    At  Aberfoyle  the  river  issuing  from  l- 
tween  the  mountains,  enters  a  wide  valley,  which  is  M:r 
rounded  by  hills  rising  to  a  moderate  elevation  and  {rencTT*:'  > 
with  a  gentle  slope.     From  the  north  it  is  joined  by  thn^ 
tributaries  of  some  note,  the  Teith,  which  drains  the  mci.: 
tainous  country  north  of  Loch  Cateran,  the  Allan,  wh-< ; 
runs  through  Strathmore,  and  the  Devon,  which   bn-^. 
down  the  water  collected  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  <»' 
hill  Hills.    No  considerable  river  joins  it  from  the  sn.j 
At  the  place  where  it  unites  with  the  Devon,  the  ri\.- 
which  higher  up  is  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  boc  •  • 
to  widen,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  c   : 
especially  after  having  passed  Kincardine.  This  gulf,  <««:■  . 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  to  t»  - 
east,  and  joins  the  North  Sea  between  Fineness  and  r  • 
rocks  of  ,Tantallan  Castle,  where  it  is  about  fifteen  td 
across.    The  source  of  the  Forth  is  not  much  more  ih    ■ 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a  straiglit  l*.  . 
but  as  it  flows  in  the  valley  with  manv  sinuosities,  its  tv 
course  is  stated  to  exceed  considerably  twice  thai  \v\.'Z' 
The  length  of  the  Frith  from  west  to  east  rather  excit  > 
fifty  miles.    The  Forth  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  river  h<-: .  ■ 
Aberfoyle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  seventy  ti  .  - 
burden  as  far  as  Stirling;  but  as  its  course  is  extreniil*. 
tortuous  between  Stirlinjr  and  Alloa,  it  is  not  much  na\;- 
gated  in  this  part    To  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  -r^ 
principal  port,  ships  of  300  tons  burden  may  ascend.    Ou 
the  southern  shores  of  the  firth,  near  the  mouth  of  tb.> 
river  Carron  at  Grangemouth,  the  canal  commences,  Mhv .. 
joins  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
easty  between  Grangemouth  and  Queentferry,  is  good  a&i 
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The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  are  deterastned  hy  the  ne- 
cessity of  ohtaining  from  it  the  earth  for  the  formation  of 
the  ramparts  and  parapets,  care  heing  taken  that  it  be  not 
so  wide  as  to  allow  the  enemy»  firom  a  battery  situated  as  at 
ILtfig*  1>  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  to  see,  and  consequently 
to  batter,  the  escarp  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  latter. 
[Brsach.]  The  counterscarp  wall  is  rounded  opposite  the 
nanked  angles  at  £  or  F,  and  from  thence  tends  towards  the 
shoulder  of  the  collateral  bastion. 

The  improvements  made  by  Vauban  m  the  ravelin  are 
described  under  that  word :  Q  represents  one-half  of  that 
work ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  say,  merely,  that  its 
plan  is  determined  by  using  the  angular  points  near  e  and 
/*,  formed  by  the  magistral  lines  of  the  flanks  and  curtain, 
as  centres,  and  with  radii  equal  to  the  distances  from  thence 
to  points  taken  on  the  faces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  at 
1 0  yards  from  their  shoulders,  describing  arcs ;  the  inter- 
section of  these  arcs  determines  the  salient  anele  of  the 
ravelin ;  the  magistral  lines  of  its  faces  tend  {rom  that 
intersection  to  the  points  just  mentioned,  and  terminate  on 
the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch. 

The  traverses  in  the  covered  way  were  proposed  by 
Vauban,  in  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  ricochet ; 
and  be  was  the  first  engineer  who  formed  the  spacious  places 
of  arms,  as  they  are  called,  at  L,  in  the  re-entering  parts 
of  the  covered-way,  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  assembling 
troops,  and  to  aflford  a  good  crossing  fire  of  musketry  from 
their  faces  for  the  dcfbnce  of  the  glacis  in  front  of  the 
bastions  and  ravelins. 

An  attention  to  the  reliefs  of  the  several  ramparts  of  a 
fortress  is  no  less  necessary  than  to  the  plans ;  for,  as  it 
would  be  advantageous,  when  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers are  near  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  that  a  fire  of  artillery 
should  be  made  from  the  ramparts  of  the  enceinte  or 
ravelin,  and  of  musketry  from  the  covered-way  at  the  same 
time,  the  reliefs  of  those  ramparts  should  be  determined 
by  imagining  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
through  a  point  three  or  four  feet  vertically  above  the  crest 
of  the  latter,  that  is  about  1 1  feet  above  the  ground,  and  to 
be  produced  through  the  parapet  of  the  said  enceinte  oi 
ravelin ;  then,  if  the  soles  of  the  embrasures,  which  are 
necessarily  4^  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  such  imaginary  line,  the  fire  of  artillery  from 
them  may  be  directed  to  the  enemy's  trenches  without  in- 
commodint^  tho  de^nders  of  the  covered-way.  The  crest 
of  the  enceinte  thus  determined  will  be  about  18  feet  above 
tl:  e  ground,  and  that  of  the  ravelin  about  3  feet  less. 

The  tenaille,  P,  fig.  1,  [Bastion,]  will  be  described 
under  that  word ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
relief  of  this  work  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that, 
while  it  should  be  high  enough  to  mask  the  postern  in  the 
curtain  behind  it,  the  men  stationed  on  it  to  defend  the 
ditch  should  be  below  the  lines  of  fire  from  the  flank  of 
one  bastion,  when  directed  to  the  foot  of  a  breach  supposed 
to  be  made  near  tlie  shoulder  of  that  which  is  collateral 
to  it,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  mjured  by  that  fire. 

As  Vauban  had  occasionally  to  adapt  works  constructed 
according  to  the  principles  above  mentioned,  to  the  old 
fortifications  which  then  existed,  the  particular  method 
employed  in  disposing  them  acquired  the  denomination  of 
his  second  system;  and  when,  subsequently,  he  fortified 
Neu  Brisach.  some  few  modifications  which  he  was  led  to 
make  gave  rise  to  a  new  distinction,  the  works  of  that 
place  being  considered  as  forming  a  third  system.  In  both 
Ihese  systems  the  bastions  \,fig,  3,  [Bastion]  are  separated 
oy  a  ditch  from  the  encemte ;  and  this  circumstance  is  so 
far  advantageous,  that  the  place  would  not  be  compelled  to 
surrender  immediately  uf>on  those  works  being  taken  by 
the  besiegers.  The  enceinte  consists  of  a  long  curtain, 
cither  quite  straight  or  broken  by  two  short  flanks ;  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  polygon  are  small  bastion-towers  of 
masonry  (T,^.  3),  in  whose  flanks  are  formed  casemates 
to  contain  artillery  for  the  defence  of  its  ditch.  This  great 
engineer  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  74  years;  and,  from 
his  time,  the  French  fortification  has  been  that  of  all 
Europe. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  omit  the  name  of 
Coehorn,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Vauban,  and  who  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  three  methods  of 
fortifying  places ;  of  which  however  the  first  only,  and  that 
partially,  has  been  put  m  execution.  The  outline  of  the 
plan  differs  but  little  from  that  of  his  nval*s  first  system, 
but  the  shoulden  of  tho  bastioni  are  •trengthened  by  large 
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towers,  or  oriUoDs,  containing  caflomatet.  In  the  interior 
of  each  bastion  is  another,  on  a  higher  level,  and  on  the 
exterior  is  a  oounterguard,  or  detached  work,  consisting  of 
two  faces.  A  large  ravelin,  inclosing  a  smaller  one  on  a 
higher  level,  \a  pkced  before  the  curtain,  and  the  whole  l> 
surrounded  by  a  broad  covered- way,  whose  places  of  arlIl^ 
are  retrenched  by  brick  redoubts.  The  ditches  are  full  "r' 
water;  and  the  terrepleins,  as  well  of  the  bastions  an-l 
ravelins  as  of  the  covered-way,  are  sunk  below  the  natitr**.! 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  t  In- 
marshy  soil  on  which  the  fortifications  are  supposed  to  \ . 
constructed,  for  an  enemy  to  dig  trenches  there  in  order  t  * 
form  covered  approaches.  The  tenepleins  of  the  princip  • 
works  are  also  well  defended  by  nre  from  the  co>t';»-i 
galleries  which  cross  them,  or  which  are  formed  within  i  h . 
masses  of  the  ramparts. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  salient  points  E,  F,  &<* , 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelins  in  VaubanS  system  U  -.j 
nearlv  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  place,  tt.. 
trench  executed  by  the  besiegers  to  connect  the  glact^  l- 
fore  the  fonner  works  will  also  connect  that  which  15  Ik^( 
the  latter;  and  that,  inconsequence  of  this  construe  tiu... 
breaches  may  be  formed,  and  assaults  made,  atone  tni:-.. 
in  the  enceinte  and  outworks.  With  the  view,  thereforv,  .  f 
preserving  the  former  untouched  till  sometime  aAer  to. 
ravelins  may  have  been  taken,  the  French  engineer  C<  r- 
montaingne  proposed,  about  30  years  after  the  death  of  V  :  - 
ban,  to  advance  the  salient  points  of  the  ravelins  as  n...«  r 
as  possible,  by  increasing  ine  length  of  the  fkces  tu  ttiv 
utmost  limit  which  a  regard  to  the  due  magnitude  of  t:..- 
flanked  angle  will  admit.  Thus  the  magistral  line  ut'  t 
ravelin  is  determined  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whoM.*  Ki^^ 
is  a  line  joining  two  points  on  the  fiices  of  the  colUi>  r  : 
bastions,  at  30  yards  from  the  shoulders,  and  whoso  o)^  >^  • 
angle  is  equal  to  about  70  degrees.  By  this  construct t«:u  :t 
would  become  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  crown  the  ^1.  ^ 
of  a  bastion  till  he  had  got  possession  of  the  two  colla(«  -/ 
ravelins,  on  account  of  the  fire  which,  from  these,  mi^jht  W- 
made  upon  his  approaches  between  them;  and  the  fall  •  t 
the  place  would  be  delayed  by  the  time  spent  in  condu*  \- 
ing  the  approaches  from  the  ravelins  to  the  intefmcfl.  -ic 
bastion. 

In  order  that  this  benefit  might  be  obtained  in  the  hi^'li* «'. 
degree,  Cormontaingne  suggested  the  propriety  of  forui\  i.  4 
places  on  polygons  of  the  superior  kind,  and  even,  w  li  .1 
possible,  of  constructing  two  or  more  fronts  of  foriifi«-a:.  w 
on  one  straight  line ;  this  practice  would  have  the  addiii  1 
advantage  of  rendering  the  flanked  angles  of  the  b;iM. 
very  obtuse,  by  which,  not  only  would  the  increased  cap  i 
of  those  works  permit  stronger  retrenchments  to  be  IVi.^ 
in  them,  but  the  faces  being  produced  outwards,  would  t< 
to  points  on  the  faces  of  the  ravelins,  and  thus  would  be  c  ^ 
pletely  secured  from  the  enfilading  fires  of  the  besR-.^^  r^ 

Besides  the  above  general  modifications,  Cormonu.i.j 
made  several  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  work<     i  1 
made  the  flanks  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  proU.iu- 
faces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  for  the  sake  of  a  morv  rf:. 
plete  flanking  defence.      He  made  the  terrepleini»  ui  i' 
ravelins  merely  wide  enough  'to  contain  the  artillery  ot  t : 
defenders ;  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  thc'rvil  m.* 
in  the  ravelin,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  space  n*  <  .•^• 
sary  for  a  battery  on  the  ravelin,  by  which  he  might  brc . 
that  redoubt.     He  also  gave  large  casemated  flanks  tu  t..- 
latter  work,  in  order  that  a  powerful  fire  might  be  dir»x:«  i 
from  them  against  the  enemy,  if  he  should  attcm)it  t  > 
mount  the  breach  in  the  face  of  either  bastion  befiire  1. 
had  got  possession  of  the  redoubts  as  well  as  of  the  ra>ci.:> 
themselves.      A  further  improvement  was  made  by  tl:^ 
engineer  in  adding  to  each  of  the  re-entering  places  of  a:  ::.* 
a  spacious  redoubt,  which  would  render  the  defence  of  thw 
place  more  obstinate,  and  cover  the  passage  between  u... 
tenaille  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion. 

As  early  as  1640,  Dillichs.  in  a  work  published  at  Yn-vX 
fort,  proposed  a  method  of  fortifying  places,  which  coii-i-.'. 
in  surrounding  them  by  lines  of  rampart  forming  with  ca  L 
other  a  series  of  angles  alternately  salient  and  re-entet  wjl  , 
and,  subseouently  to  the  time  of  Vauban,  a  few  other  p.  - 
jects  of  a  like  nature  have  been  suggested.  The  xv  < 
remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  was  published  in  I7r«.  % 
the  French  General  Montalembert,  who  entitles  his  mctl.  • . 
FbrtiJScation  Perpendiculaire.  Its  outline  on  the  plan  ..*  * 
seriwofthe  sides  of  equilateral  triangles  formed  on  ti  ^c 
of  a  dodecagon  inclosing  the  pkoe ;  the  xo^eaterin^  aii^   - 
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beinit  consequently  right  ■itgles :  and,  aa  the  general  has 
dtifcluped  some  useful  idcns  cunccming  the  interior  defence 
of  a  piaco,  though  no  enisling  fortification  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method,  a  Khort  iTu^ription  of  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  givetl. 

Tbreo  parallel  ramparts  of  earth,  of  the  fonn  above  in- 
dicated, and  separated  from  one  anolhor  by  wet  ditches, 
surround  the  place  :  the  berme  at  the  fout  of  the  flist  and 
third  is  protected  by  a  simple  wall,  and  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  midole  rampart  is  cotcrod  by  a  loop-holed  gallery  on 
il«  whole  length.  Bvyond  the  outer  ditch  is  the  covered- 
way,  whwu  re-cnlcring  angles  are  fortified  by  slron;?  re- 
doubts, lu  the  re  e uteri nt;  angles  of  the  two  inlctior  ram- 
parts are  funned  casemated  batteries,  the  fires  from  which 
wuuld  sweep  tho  surfaces  of  the  ditclies  in  front,  in  the 
directions  of  their  lengths ;  and,  within  the  enccmto  of  tho 
jilace,  a  circular  rcduubt,  or  tower,  of  brick-work,  carrying 
several  tiers  of  guns,  is  intended  to  dufend  the  interior  ram- 
part, if,  at  lengtli,  it  shonld  be  forced.  The  merit  of  this 
system  h  supposed  to  consist  chielly  in  the  powerful  fire 
which  the  cascmntes  would  nffu'rd,  as  from  their  situation, 
they  would  scarcely  be  injured  by  the  enemy ;  in  iho  difB- 
ruliy  which  the  latter  would  experience  in  getting  over  the 
dulof hed  walls ;  and  in  the  great  force  which  the  defenders, 
hy  lui^ni  of  the  spacious  communications,  might  brinf;  up 
lu  oppose  the  assailants. 

During  tho  existence  of  tho  French  empire,  the  cele- 
brated Cornoi  proposed  (o  rcaturo  the  balance  between  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  which  the  invenlions  of 
Vaiiban  had  made  to  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
furraer,  by  mcaiis  of  powerful  sorties  from  Iho  place  and  an 
abundant  dischsr^^e  of  stones  and  balls  from  mortars  llred 
at  considerable  angles  of  elevation ;  thus  annoying  the  be- 
siegers in  their  trenches,  and  cither  putting  great  numbers 
of  their  men  hurs  de  combat,  or  compelling  them  to  recur 
to  the  alow  process  of  blinding  their  approaches.  Adupting, 
in  his  method  of  fortifjing  places,  tho  proportions  of  Cur- 
niunlaingne  for  the  plan  of  his  ba.ition.4,  but  making  the 
whnlo  length  of  his  front  of  fortification  iiqual  1o  4S0  yards, 
he  detached  the  bastionafiom  the  enceinle.  which  he  made 
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bastions  he  placed  a  fausse- 
broye.  whose  exterior  side  was  to  be  rat)tected  by  a  ease- 
,maled  tower  at  each  extremity;  and,  behind  the  gorge  of 
ench  bastion,  be  formed  a  row  of  casemate  vaults,  in  which 
the  raortflrs  were  to  be  placed  for  throwine  stones,  8tc  into 
that  work  when  gained  by  the  enemy.  Adopting  also  the 
ideas  of  Montalembcrt  respecting  detached  walls,  he  pro- 

Cd  to  surround  the  enceinte  by  one,  which  was  to  be 
,  -holed  in  order  that  a  fire  of  musketry  might  be  madu 
fK>m  it,  and  to  construct  a  similar  wall  before  the  faces  and 
Hanks  of  the  bastions.  The  bastions  wero  to  be  coveted  by 
narrow  counterguards ;  a  cavalier,  or  lofty  redoubt,  in  fmiit 
of  the  tenaille.  was  to  defend  the  collateral  face*  of  both 
bastions  and  counlcrgunrds ;  large  ravelins  wore  to  cover 
tbo  central  parts  of  the  fivnts  of  forllScation  and  alliird 
crossing  fires  on  the  ground  before  llie  basliona ;  while 
mortars  placed  on  the  faces  of  the  work  and  on  the  bar- 
bettes at  the  angles  were  to  dischnrgo  their  miasitcs  over 
the  parapets.  A  ditch  surrounds  the  whole,  and  its  ex- 
terior side  is  made  with  a  genlte  slope  fK>m  the  bottom  to 
the  level  of  the  natural  ground  in  (Vont.  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sorties ;  the  corresponding  facility  which  tha 
enemy  might  have  for  descending  into  tne  ditch  being  dis- 
regarded on  account  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  maln- 
toming  himself  there  under  the  boil  of  stones  and  shot  from 
the  works. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  detached  wall,  being  covered  aa 
before  mentioned,  would  present  an  impassahj'o  obstacle  to 
the  assailants ;  but  an  experiment  mado  at  Woolwich  in 
1 8Z4  has  proved  the  possibility  of  breaching  it  hy  a  Sre  of 
shot  and  shells,  directed  over  the  parapet  of  the  counter- 
guard,  (tom  artillery  of  great  calibre,  at  the  dislance  of  400 
yards  from  the  latter  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  vortical 
fire,  as  it  is  called,  of  stones  and  shot  from  the  works  has 
also  been  controverted ;  and  expurimcnts  have  been  mode 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  muiuontum  acquired  by  the 
missiles  in  tlieir  descent  would  not  be  suMcient  to  do  serious 
injury  to  a  man  on  whom  they  might  fall,  if  ho  were  pro- 
lee  led  by  a  pro]icr  head-piece. 
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Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rovolution.  Bona- 
mard,  a  French  officer,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the 
lung  of  Prussia,  proposed  to  curre  the  faces  of  bastions  on 
the  plan,  in  order  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
ricochet,  and  to  build  casemates  in  the  tlanks  of  the  tenailles 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  defending  the  main 
ditch.  But  nis  principal  improvement  consistea  in  extend- 
ing the  covered  wa^  and  glacis  alons  the  whole  of  the 
cn);einte,  and  in  placing  the  ravelin  witn  its  proper  covered 
way  and  glacis  on  the  exterior ;  in  consequence  of  which 
disposition  it  would  become  impossible  for  the  besiegers  to 
breach  the  bastion  bv  firing  along  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin, 
while  the  latter  would  possess  all  the  advantages  attending 
the  greatest  possible  saliency.  The  ideas  of  fiousmard  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  the  ravelin  were  adopted  by 
General  Chasseloup  de  Labat,  in  the  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted, by  order  of  iNapoleon,  to  strengthen  the  fortifications 
of  Alessandria ;  and  tne  same  engineer  constructed  a  strong 
polygonal  redoubt  of  earth  in  each  of  the  places  of  arms 
before  the  flanked  angles  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins,  in 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  crossing  and  reverse  fires 
in  front  of  the  works. 

The  last  modification  of  the  bastion  system  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention,  is  that  proposed  by  Choumara, 
who,  partly  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  parapets  on  the 
escarp  revetment,  and  render  the  formation  of  a  practicable 
breach  more  difficult,  and  partly  to  procure  a  close  fire  of 
musketry  into  the  covered-way,  suggests  that  a  terreplein, 
like  the  old  chemin  des  rondos,  but  with  a  slender  breast- 
work to  protect  the  defenders,  should  be  left  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  parapets.  The  same  engineer  recommends 
tliat  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  should  bo  I'engthened  by  con- 
tinuing them  witliin  the  line  of  the  curtain,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  greater  relief  than  the  latter,  in  order  that  a 
fire  of  artillery  might  be  directed  over  it  against  the  works 
of  (he  enemy :  he  proposes  also  that  a  glacis  of  earth  should 
bo  raised  in  the  main  ditch,  high  enough  to  mask  the  foot  of 
the  escarp  revetment,  and  prevent  it  from  being  battered 
by  a  fire  of  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  covered-way. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  existing  fortresses  will  be 
demolished  for  the  sake  of  the  ad>'antages  which  would 
result  from  a  re-construction  according  to  any  of  the  me- 
thods which  have  been  proposed  since  the  time  of  Vauban ; 
but,  on  any  future  occasion  which  may  present  itself  for 
fortifving  a  toMm  or  military  post  of  importance,  it  may  be 
foima  convenient  to  adopt  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works.  Thus,  the  general  system  of  Vauban, 
with  the  modifications  proposed  by  Ck)rmontaingne,  being 
retained  as  the  basis,  casemates,  like  those  of  Montalem- 
bcrt*  might  be  formed  in  the  re-entering  angles  of  Uie 
enceinte  or  tenailles;  and  detached. walls  or  galleries  for 
musketry  in  some  of  the  dry  ditches :  detached  ravelins,  as 
proposed  by  Bousmard,  may  be  constructed  beyond  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enceinte  firom 
being  breached  at  the  first  crowning  of  the  glacis ;  and  a 
direct  defence  of  the  covered-way  may  be  obtained  finom 
galleries  formed  within,  or  ou  the  exterior  of,  the  parapets 
along  the  fboes  of  the  works. 

In  the  open  attack  of  a  fortified  place  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  so  much  the  greater  as  the  defen- 
sive works  are  stronger  and  better  combined ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  necessity  of  makms;  the  approaches  under 
cover  to  the  last  moment  of  the  siege  would  become  more 
urgent. 

For  the  works  occasionally  constructed  beyond  the  glacis 
of  a  fortress,  see  Flechb,  Horn-work,  Lunxttks,  and 
Tknaillons. 

Of  the  works  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  field- 
fortifications,  Bridob-hbads  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Redans,  Redoubts,  and  Star-forts  are  dfescribed  un- 
der those  words;  and  the  combinations  of  works  which 
serve  fbr  the  protection  of  armies,  under  Lines  op  En- 
trenchment. Small  forts  with  bastions  are  frequently 
considered  as  field-fortifications:  their  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  enceinte  of  a  fortress;  but  they  differ  from  the 
latter  in  their  size,  in  having  low  relief,  and  in  the  sides  of 
their  ditches  beiner  imrevetcd,  or  onlv  faced  with  sods. 

FORTIGUERRA,  NI'COLO.  an  Italian  prelate,  whose 
writings  display  little  of  the  austerity  or  seriousness  of  a 
churchman,  was  born  at  Pistoja,  November  7th,  1674.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  iurispruJencc,  and  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attainments  in  Greek.  Having 
pubUsbed  ^lUnend  disoourso  in  honour  of  Innocent  XII., 


he  wfts  appointed  aeeretary  to  the  ptpal  nuncio  in  S|Mun« 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  bi«  i]l-bi^th« 
had  a  situation  as  one  of  his  chamberlains  beeiowed  u|mio 
him  by  Clement  XL  in  1712,  and  wa«  likewise  made  a 
canon  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore.  Bv  anothe*' 
pope  (Clement  XII.)  he  expected  to  be  raised  to  the  di^m  % 
of  cardinal ;  but  although  an  encourager  of  both  poetr>  mad 
poets,  that  pontiff  evaded  from  time  to  time  the  fttifilnit-it 
of  the  promise  which  he  appears  to  have  made,  until  F**tu 
guerra  was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  when  he  rejected  iIk 
honour  then  proffered  him  in  terms  the  reverse  of  rciurt'v. 
Monsignor  Fortiguerra*s  lyric  poetry,  in  whidi  he  aba^<  1 
himself  an  imitator  of  Petrarch,  is  now  forgotten;  !.•« 
fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  *  Ricdardetto,'  an  heroico-ccjiini 
poem  in  thirty  cantos.  This  production,  which  was  tir  i 
published  with  its  author*s  name  Grecianized  into  Carter •>- 
maco,  was  bezun  by  him  without  any  plan,  merely  by  «:.> 
of  proving  witn  what  facility  he  could  imitate  Ariotto,  Pu)< ;, 
and  Berui,both  in  regard  to  their  style  and  their  fcittlc 
invention  of  incidents ;  when,  at  the  instance  of  those  fiicn«i« 
for  whom  the  first  canto  was  hit  off  as  a  specimen*  he  ik  s% 
induced  to  proceed  till  he  completed  the  wnole,  at  the  nui:. 
we  are  assured,  of  a  canto  per  day.  Little  therefore,  la  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plot  should  be  so  de:>ultory  ai.d 
the  incidents  so  extravagant  Yet,  notwithstanding  u>c 
grotesqueness  of  the  characters  and  events,  and  likcwiM: 
the  occasional  carelessness  of  the  style,  this  long  imj  rt-n 
satorc  poem  abounds  with  so  much  comic  humour,  iir<«.i 
satire,  and  happy  burlesque,  that  it  has  long  t'j.k*ii 
its  place  as  a  classical  work  of  its  kind,  and  has  »:oii« 
through  numerous  editions.  There  are  two  French  ti.m^ 
lations  of  it ;  and  a  German  one  by  Gries,  the  tranblatMf  ^f 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  was  published  1 83 1  -3.  In  £ngli>h  w  e  i >a  ^  «• 
no  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  the  first  canto,  with  ah 
introduction  and  notes,  by  the  late  Lord  Glenber^ic  ( 1  s-2 J ». 
'  Ricciardetto*  was  not  published  till  after  the  author^ 
death,  which  happened  in  1735,  the  date  of  the  first  c<lii]'>ii 
befti^  1738.  ]«ortiguerra  was  probably  aware  that,  h^^w- 
ever  it  might  contribute  to  his  tame  as  a  poet,  it  was  u  t 
likely  to  advance  him  in  the  church,  since  many  of  ti.<r 
descriptions  are  more  spirited  than  decorous ;  nor  ha&  :.«. 
been  at  all  sparing  of  his  satire  on  the  monlo. 

FORTIS,  ABBATE,  an  Italian,  bom  in  1740,  died  lu 
1803,  wrote  many  works  on  various  branches  of  naiur  J 
philosophy ;  but  his  reputation  was  established  b>  i. « 
travels  in  Dalmatia,  'Viaggio  di  Dalmazia:*  they  havi-  U .  n 
translated  into  many  languages,  but  the  English  tmn-:^ 
tion,  published  at  London,  in  1778,  is  not  only  the  bc^t,  I-  t 
even  preferable  to  the  original,  on  account  of  the  Ap|>cn'i.  x. 
various  plates,  and  several  other  additions^  which  appoui .  i 
for  the  first  time  with  this  translation. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.    [Canaries.] 

FORTUNE,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  was  a  g(^!<!i^s 
who  was  supposed  to  dispose,  at  her  caprice,  of  the  de>t  • :,    , 
of  men.    She  was  represented  as  blind,  with  wint;ed  t\  v\ 
resting  on  a  wheel.    This  deity  did  not  figure  in  the  in.  rv 
antient  systems  of  theosophy ;  Homer  does  not  mentM^n  ;..  i 
in  the  Iliad,  but  refers  the  events  of  this  worid  to  xUv  ..• 
crees  of  Jupiter  and  of  Fate.    Fortune  however  ^.v-  u..  • 
shipped  in  Italy  of  old;  by  the  Etruscans  at  Volstnii,  un  '.  r 
the  name  of  Nursia ;  by  the  Latins  at  Prsouoste ;  and  U\  i :  . 
Volsci  at  Antium,  where  a  splendid  temple  was  dol-.-..  .  . 
to  her,  in  which  a  sort  of  oracles  were  delivered.    5ihc    .   . 
also  temples  at  Rome.     (Horace,  Od,  i.  85;  Martini.  -. 
ep.  1.) 

FORUM,  a  large  open  space  in  antient  Roman  i :'  . 
(corresponding  to  the  Agora  of  the  Greeks),  usuallx   *i..- 
rounded  with  public  buildings,  where  the  citizens  nui  . 
transact  business,  and  where,  previous  to  the  ertxrt  !••:>.  >t 
Basilica),  causes  were  tried.     From  this  last  circiini-un.-.' 
the  word  forum  is  used  metaphorically  for  a  place  of  jus. .  ,. 
Nardini  is  of  opinion,  thougn  without  any  show  of  aut:, 
rity,  that  the  first  forum,  or  Forum  Romanum,  at  K.:.). . 
was  placed  on  the  Palatine  hill.    The  Greeks  mailc  tiw.r 
Agora  square,  with  a  double  colonnade,  or  ambulatory,  aS  .  • 
and  below,  but  in  Italy  the  width  of  the  forum  was  in    ..« 
less  than  the  length  by  a  third,  and  the  columns  set  m..:.> 
apart,  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  formerlv  given  in  i..c 
forum.     (Vitruviu8,lib.v.,  1.)    The  Roman  fora  were  <.r 
two  kinds,  Fora  Civilia  and  Venalia :  the  former  were  f  .r 
law  and  political  aifairs,  the  latter  for  the  purpo«(rs  itf 
trade.     Rome  contained  nineteen  ibra  of  importancv — 
the  ^Fprum  Antosini,  Arch^oxiuai»  Argentatium,  Au- 
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main.  The  frontispiece  to  the  flrat  volume  of  the  '  Pom- 
peii* is  a  restored  view  of  the  forum,  wliich  gives  an  idea  of 
the  double  colonnade,  or  upper  and  under  ambulatory  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius  as  a  cnaracteristic  of  a  Greek  Agora. 

FCySCOLO,  UGO,  was  bom  at  Zante  about  the  year 
1777,  of  a  Venetian  family  settled  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
When  yet  a  boy  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  physician  and 
inspector  of  the  hospitals  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  and  he 
returned  with  his  mother  to  Venice,  from  whence  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  Padua.  Having  left  that  university  with- 
out having  made  up  his  mind  to  any  particular  profession, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  *  II  Tieste,* 
which  was  performed  in  January,  1797.  In  that  same  year 
the  antient  aristocracy  of  Venice  fell  by  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, and  Foscolo,  who,  like  others  of  his  countrymen,  had 
expected  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  popular  republic, 
telt  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  conqueror  giving  up  Venice 
to  Austria.  At  Milan  and  Florence  he  gave  vent  to  his 
excited  (belings  in  the  '  Lettere  di  due  Amanti,'  afterwards 
published  under  the  name  of '  Lettere  di  Ortis.'  This  work, 
of  \lA\e  value  as  a  novel,  possesses  a  higher  sort  of  interest 
from  the  political  allusions,  the  bursts  of  invective,  and  the 
picture  of^society  in  those  disjointed  times,  which  it  contains. 
The  language  is  beautiful  and  the  tone  affecting,  though 
perhaps  too  querulous  and  desponding ;  but  as  such  it  was 
in  harmony  with  the  then  prevailing  feeling.  Tlie '  Lettere 
di  Ortis'  had  a  prodigious  success  in  Italy ;  but  all  the  edi- 
tions ^ere  mutilated  except  a  private  one  printed  at  Venice 
in  1802,  and  that  of  1814,  which  Foscolo  himself  published 
at  Ziirich  with  the  date  of  London,  which  alone  contains, 
among  several  passa^s  left  out  in  the  other  editions,  the 
letter  dated  17tn  of  March,  1798,  in  which  Foscolo  clearly 
expressed  his  opinion  of  Bonaparte's  character.  Foscolo 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Lombard  Legion  through  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1799,  and  followed  the  French  in 
their  retreat  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  during  the  siege 
of  that  city  till  June,  1800,  when  the  garrison  capitulat^, 
and  was  carried  to  France  by  the  English  ships.  Mean- 
time the  Wtle  of  Marengo  took  place,  Lombardy  was  re- 
conquered, and  Foscolo  repaired  to  Milan  *  peace  being  con- 
cluded soon  after,  he  returned  to  private  life  and  to  his 
literary  pursuits. 

In  1602,  Bonaparte  having  called  together  at  Lyon  a 
meeting  of  Italian  deputies  in  order  to  devise  a  now  consti- 
tution lor  the  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  was  requested  by 
some  individuals  then  in  office,  to  write  an  address  to  the 
First  Consul,  vrith  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  peoole.  He  did  write  it,  but  in  a 
very  different  strain  from  wnat  they  expected :  he  wrote  it 
in  the  style  of  the  Philippics,  or  the  Verrine  Orations  of 
Cicero ;  he  drew  an  eloquent  but  fearfiil  retrospect  of  the 
oppressions,  the  depredations,  the  injuries  of  every  kind 
which  the  people  of  Italy  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
various  military  and  civil  authorities  appointed  by  the 
French  since  1796;  the  disgraceful  persecution  of  the 
clerpy  and  the  so-called  aristocrats,  and  other  abuses  of 
party  triumph.  This  oration  was,  of  course,  never  read  to 
the  First  Consul,  but  it  was  published  some  time  after  at 
Milan — *Orazione  k  Buonaparte  pel  Congresso  di  Lione :' 
it  forms  an  important  memorial  of  the  times,  and  an  honour- 
able testimonial  of  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  Foscolo, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  Dante  and  Alfleri  for  his  models. 
Foscolo  remained  for  some  years  quietly  at  Milan  under 
the  mild  administration  of  the  vice-president  Melzi.  He 
published  an  Italian  version  of  Callimachus  *  De  Coma  Be- 
renices,* with  interesting  noteii  and  commentaries. 

lu  1805  we  find  him  again  serving  in  an  Italian  regiment 
which  formed  part  of  the  army  assembled  near  the  coast  of 
ihc  British  Channel  for  the  intended  invasion  of  England. 
Being  stationed  at  St.  Omer  he  there  attempted  an  Italian 
translation  of  Sterne*s '  Sentimental  Jouniey,'  in  which 
he  was  most  successful.  When  a  few  monllu  after  the 
?amp  of  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  Foscolo  went  back  to 
Milan,  and  did  not  return  into  active  service.  He  lived  for 
some  time  near  Brescia,  where  he  wrote  his  poem, '  Dei 
Sfoolcri,*  1807,  deprecating  certain  harsh  regulations  which 
fbrbade  any  monument  or  memorial  being  raised  over  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  This  beautiful  little  poem,  full  of  lofty 
thoughts  and  lyric  power,  was  dedicated  oy  the  author  to  a 
nrother  poet,  Ippolito  Pinderaonte  of  Verona,  and  it  se- 
cured to  Foscolo  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Italian 
poets.  It  was  commented  on,  imitated,  and  even  trans- 
lated into  Lttin  hexameten. 


In  1808,  Foaoolo  being  appointed  piofcifloi  of  Italian 
eloquence  at  Pavia,  was  privately  nroed  by  some  official 
persons  to  begin  his  course  by  some  tribute  of  praise  to  tbc 
emperor  Napoleon,  according  to  the  received  custom  ;  aud 
it  was  hintea  to  him  that  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  ut 
Honour  would  be  the  reward  of  his  compliance.  Fo«^c>l«» 
remained  unmoved:  he  took  as  the  subject  of  his  inauiouA* 
oration  the  origin  and  the  object  of  literature — '  DeU'Ori^i  iic 
e  deir  UflScio  della  Letteratura ;'  and  descanted  on  the  in<*r  4I 
and  civil  duties  of  literary  men ;  on  the  nobleness  of  tht:ir 
calling  when  conscientiously  exerdsed;  and  be  exhoru^l 
the  Italian  youth  to  devote  themselves  to  litenUurc  f*>T 
its  own  sake;  'to  study  above  all  the  histoiy  of  ilu:r 
country,  and  the  lives  and  works  of  Dante,  Macliiavi-lii 
Galileo,  and  Tai^so ;  to  bend  over  their  tombs  and  li*aiu 
from  those  illustrious  dead  how  they  fed  the  sacred  fire  «•! 
genius  through  persecutions,  torments,  and  exile,  in  th** 
gloom  of  dungeons  and  amidst  ihe  squalidnoss  of  domestn* 
poverty,  and  how  they  were  sunported  in  their  triaU  b) 
the  love  of  their  country,  of  trutii,  and  of  fame,  which  1  n 
abled  them  to  leave  to  posterity  the  rich  legacy  of  tbcir 
works  and  the  benefit  of  their  example.'  This  aadre««.  de- 
livered befiure  a  numerous  audience,  produced  a  thnlhnj 
sensation,  and  was  followed  by  bursts  of  applause.  Not  j 
word  had  Foscolo  said  about  emperor  or  prince,  gowra- 
ment  or  minister.  A  few  months  after  the  chair  of  I  ta- 
lian  eloquence  was  suppressed  in  all  the  univerMtici^  ii 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Foscolo  retired  to  Borgo  di  Wi-M. 
near  Como,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Count  Gio\«. 
and  his  family.  He  there  wrote  his  (mgcdy  of  *  Aja\.' 
which  was  performed  at  Milan,  and  not  only  prove<l  n 
failure,  but  mvolved  him  in  a  sort  of  ministerial  perM*ru- 
tion,  because  he  was  suspected  to  have  alluded  in  bi^  play 
to  Napoleon's  ambition.  At  the  same  time  certain  acadi^ 
micians  whose  pedantry  he  had  ridiculed  in  another  «i>riw. 
expressed  their  opinion  in  the  Poligrafo,  a  litera^  journal. 
'  that  whoever  sneers  at  the  labours  of  professors*  acadoiui- 
cians,  and  librarians,  taxes  thereby  with  ignorance  tLc 
monarch  who  protects  them,  and  becomes,  by  so  dtHii%:. 
ffuilty  of  treason.'  Foscolo  however  had  some  in  fluent  1:1 . 
friends,  and  he  was  merely  banished  from  Milan.  At  }!•»• 
renoe,  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  he  completed  his  trans- 
lation of  *  Sterne:*  'Viaggio  Sentimentale  di  Yorick  lun^.> 
la  Francia,  traduzione  di  Didimo  Chierioo;*  and  wrote  ah 
other  tragedy  entitled  'Ricciarda,'  a  Hymn  to  the  Giar%% 
and  other  compositions. 

In  1813  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Milan,  and  in  the  f».'- 
lowing  year,  when  the  French  abandoned  the  country  an'l  1 
provisional  government  was  formed,  Foscolo  was  ap(K4i.ic' 
major  on  the  staff,  and  endeavoured,  though  inefTccri 
ally,  to  save  the  ex-minister  Prina  from  the  fury  of  tl. 
mob.    When  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  Milan,  K>  > 
colo  drew  up  a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  inhaln:antK    • 
Lombardy  addressed  to  the  Allied  Powers.     He  remaii.»^l 
however  still  at  Milan,  and  had  the  offer  from  some  of  ti.r 
Austrian  authorities  of  the  editorship  of  a  new   htmn 
journal ;  but  having  learnt  that  he  was  charged  by  f  be  ni>i  • 
rigid  patriots  of  l)eing  a  turncoat,  he,  all  on  a  suildcn.   1  ^ 
appeared  from  Milan  towards  the  end  of  1814,  and  repair, 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  for  almost  two  )<    -^ 
chiefly  at  Hottingen,  near  Zurich,  where  he  publi^in-i    . 
correct  edition  of  his  '  Lettere  di  Ortis,'  and  also  a  satiu  r 
Latin  prose,  entitled  '  Didymi  Clerici  Prophets)  Miiui> 
Hypercalypseos,' in  which  he  lashed  his  Milan  enemu-x  «.. 
the  literary  and  courtly  coteries  who  had  annoyed   bn.. 
about  his  *  Ajax.'    Not  finding  sutficient  encouragomiMit  it. 
Switzerland  for  his  literary  labours  as  a  means  of  sul> 
sistence,  he  came  to  England  about  the  end  of  1816,  an  f 
was  intrcxluced  to  some  of  the  best  society  of  the  mi*u.> 
polis:  he  formed  literary  connexions,  and  wrote  art  id.  ^ 
both  for  the  Kdinbureh  and  the  Quarterly  Revie«H.     Ii. 
London  he  published  nis  *  Ricciarda,'  the  Essays  un  IV 
trarch  and  Dante,  which  are  among  his  best  com  posit  ia:iN 
the  *  Discorso  Storico  sul  teste  del  Decamerone,^  and  t^•' 
*  Discorso  Storico  sul  teste  di  Dante,'  which  is  a  wmk  V\: 
of  erudition.  He  had  engaged  to  superintend  a  new  rdjtion 
of  Dante,  with  ample  commentaries,  but  he  did  not  Inc  u* 
finish  this  work.   Want  of  order  and  of  judgment  in  mom  > 
matters  involved  him  in  embarrassments,  which,  jointnl  I41 
his  ftretful  temper  and  assiduous  application,  shortemxl  hi« 
days.   He  died  of  the  dropsy  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  1  >  :2 ;,  ai 
Turnham  Green,  near  London,  being  about  fifty  years  of  a^. 
and  was  buried  in  Chiawick  churchyard*  with  a  plain  marbl* 
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f»onerfi«  and  species,  are  treated  of  under  tlicif  respective 

heads. 

FOSSUM,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Christiania  in  Norway,  a 
mining  town  and  district,  about  40  miles  west  of  Christiania, 
near  the  Houg-Foss,  the  largest  fall  in  Norway,  over  which 
the  Semoen  is  precipitated  nearly  50  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  Here  are  iron  works  and  a  cannon  foundry,  and  at 
Moduro,  near  it,  is  a  large  manufactory  of  smalts,  zafFres, 
&c.,  which  are  made  from  the  superior  kind  of  cobalt,  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mine  at  Stutterud. 

FOTHERGILL,  JOHN,  was  bom  of  a  Quaker  family, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1712,  at  Oarr-End,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  obtaining  the  elements  of  education 
in  the  school  of  Sedbcrgli,  in  the  same  county,  he  learned 
pharmacy  from  an  eminent  apothecary  named  Bartlett,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1737,  the  thesis  which  he  published  on  this 
occasion  being  on  the  use  of  emetics.  (*  De  Emeticorum 
Usu  in  variia  Morbis  tractandis.*)  In  order  to  become  a 
physician  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  he  now  diligently 
attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London.  In  1740  he 
travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  and  then 
settled  in  London.  In  1748.  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous 
■ore  throat,  which  had  prevailed  epidemically,  gave  Fother- 
giU  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  practical  talents. 
This  kind  of  sore  throat  is  now  believed  to  be  related  to 
scarlet  fever,  and  indeed  to  be  the  essential  and  dangerous 
part  of  that  disease,  of  which  the  eruption  is  merely  the 
outward  and  harmless  indication.  In  Fothergill*8  time, 
however,  this  malady  was  confounded  with  the  ordinary  or 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  and  being  treated  accordingly, 
with  bleeding  and  purgatives,  was  very  fatal.  Fothergill, 
on  the  contrary,  used  emetics,  mineral  aeids,  bitters,  and 
H  little  wine,  and  lost  but  few  cases. 

The  two  most  prominent  points  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill are  the  remarkable  success  with  which  he  practised  his 
Srofession  and  the  unwearied  benevolence  with  which  he 
istributed  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  gave  away  at  least  200,000/. 

Dr.  Fothergill  published  several  papers  in  the  •  Philoso- 
phical Transactions'  on  the  origin  of  ambergris,  the  rupture 
of  *the  diaphragm,  &c. ;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  essays 
on  the  plant  producing  Aleppo  scammony ;  on  the  use  of 


fSront  it  by  the  enmity  of  Robespierre.    After  tbe  fall  «  f 
Robespierre,  Fouch4  being  considered  as  a  dangerous  u  i 
rorist,  was  arrested,  but   afterwards  liberated  under  xUt 
proclamation  for  a  general  amnesty,  on  the  26  th  OdoU  -, 
1795.    He  remained  in  private  life  till  1798,  when  he  >^  «• 
employed  in  Italy,  and  after  hui  return  to  Paris  the  Oir^f- 
tory  nominated  him  minister  of  the  police  of  the  repub!  i^ 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  displayed  his  great  t»Icn . «. 
which  were  united  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courjj-*.-. 
firmness,  and  activity.    He  had  the  bolaness  to  oilupt  \  i;;*  . 
ous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  popular  as^eiubiit-^ 
Having  supported  Bonaparte  after  his  return  from  E<;\|>(. 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  oflice  upon  the  establisUoieitt  t.f 
the  consulate.    He  had  the  address  to  render  him&elf  :i< 
eessary  to  all  parties  by  tormenting  Bonaparte  on  the  u*. 
hand  with  rumours  of  conspiracies,  and  on  the  other   ' 
screening  from  his  vengeance  many  royalists.    Bonapai : . 
however  dismissed  Foucn6  in  1802  from  his  office,  but  •  u 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  restored  him  to  bis  furnif  r 
post,     Fouch6's  vigilance  maintained  the  tranquillity    • 
the  empire  while  Napoleon  was  occupied  in  foreign  Wars . 
and  having  the  duties  of  minister  or  the  interior  added  t 
those  of  his  office,  he  greatly  contributed  by  his  arraiii;>  • 
ments  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  English  expcda>>«ii 
against  Holland  in  1809.    In  the  last-mentioned  )ear  h** 
was  created  duke  of  Otranto,  but  he  fell  out  of  fkrour  f 'f 
having  used  in  his  proclamation  to  the  national  guanU  t!  • 
following  expression — *  Let  us  prove  that  Napoicoti\  pr.^ 
sence  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  repel  our  enemic:i.*     Li 
1810  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Rome,  on  coadit-.ua 
of    delivering    his    correspondence  to   Napoleon,    whu  b 
having  reftised  to  do,  he  was  sent  to  Aix.    He  was  a^  im 
recalled;  but  as  his  views  did  not  coincide  with   th<>e 
of  the  emperor,  Fouch6  retired  into  the  country.    In  1  ^ )  J 
Fouch6  was  made  governor  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  b..t 
the  progress  of  the  allied  troops  compelled  him  to  relinqui^L 
his  post  and  to  retire  to  Italy.    After  the  abdicatiun  •  f 
Napoleon,  Fouch6    again   retired  to  his  estates  in   the 
country,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  political  intrigiM-s. 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was  suspected  by  ibe 
Bourbons,  and  an  order  was  given  for  his  arrest,  but  he  o>n- 
trived  to  make  his  escape.    Napoleon  acain  nominated 
Fouch4  minister  of  police,  but  he  accepted  the  office  onU 


bark  combined  with  small  doses  of  calomel  in  scrofula,  and   on  the  understanding  that  Austria  and  England  secret  i> 
calomel  alone  in  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  worms ;  on  the  use    connived  at  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.    As  soon  a»  he 


of  hemlock  in  cancer;  on  the  botanical,  chemical,  and 
medical  history  of  the  cortex  Winteranus  and  catechu ;  on 
the  treatment  of  hooping-cough  by  very  small  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  combined  witn  an  absorbent  earth ;  on  dropsy, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  putting  off  tapping  too  long;  on 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs;  on  phthisis,  and  the  abuse  of 
balsams  and  bark  in  this  disease ;  on  febrile  rheumatism 
of  the  face ;  on  angina  pectoris ;  on  the  ulcerous  sore  throat; 
on  hydrocephalus  internus,  an  essay  thought  by  Vicq-d'Azyr 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  descriptions  to  be  found  in 
medicine ;  and  advice  to  women  between  fortv  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  or  rules  to  be  observed  on  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia. 

Fothergill  improved  the  art  of  recovering  the  drowned ; 
showed  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  burials  in  towns,  and 
the  means  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  fires.  The  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  those  of  London,  178.1,  8vo. ;  1783, 
3  vols.  8va;  1784,  4to.  Fothergill  died  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1780,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  iBio- 
graphie  Universelle;  Lives  qf  British  Physicians,) 
FOTHERINGAY.  [Northaitptonshirb.] 
FOUCHE',  JOSEPH,  duke  ,of  Otranto,  was  bom  in 
Y763,  at  Nantes,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Pdres 
de  rOratoire.  Being  unable,  on  account  of  his  delicate 
constitution,  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  ftither,  who  was 
captain  of  a  vessel,  he  ap])liod  himself  to  study,  and  after 
having  completed  his  course  at  Paris,  he  lectured  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  France  on  various  philosophical  subjects, 
tin  on  his  marriage  he  finallv  settled  in  his  native  town 
and  began  to  practise  ns  an  advocate.  In  1 792  he  was  re- 
turned by  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inf^rieure  as  a 
member  of  the  national  convention,  in  which  capacity  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  against  the  appeal  to 
the  nation.  In  1 793  he  was  sent  with  Collot  d*Herbois  on 
that  mission  which  deluged  Lyon  with  blood,  but  still  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  some  measures  of  his  infamous 
"^Ueague.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  elected  (1794) 


learned  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  declared  af;aiu»! 
Napoleon,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  emperor,  in  case  his 
negotiations  should  prove  unsuccessful,  to  abdicate  aiii 
retire  to  the  United  States  of  America,  He  strongly  ni- 
Tocated  the  principles  of  liberty  during  the  hundrvddj\« 
of  Napoleon's  second  reign,  and  strongly  urged  the  c:.i- 
peror  to  abdicate  after  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo.  Four  .' 
being  put  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government  by  \\\k 
chambers,  promoted  the  departure  of  Nai>oleon,  negutia!>'I 
with  the  allied  powers,  and  by  his  intrigues  balitcil  tl.<* 
scheme  of  Carnot  and  other  patriots  to  defend  Pan&.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiation  he  was  not  inclined  to  y\  > 
mote  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIH.,  but  notuii  i 
standing  this  he  was  called  by  the  king,  immediately  at  i : 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  nominated  minister  of  pulu  v. 
This  curcumstance  gave  rise  to  a  general  belief  that  be  \\^\ 
deceived  Napoleon  all  the  time  after  his  return  from  EI!.  . 
and  that  he  constantly  maintained  a  secret  corrcspondcn  * 
with  the  allied  powers  and  the  Bourbons.  In  his  capur.u 
of  minister  of  police  he  presented  to  the  king  two  rv)H>r('> 
on  the  state  of  France,  which  by  their  boldness  excitod  ti.o 
hatred  of  all  parties.  His  advice  to  grant  a  gcnerul  nm 
nesty  was  not  followed;  and  he  signra  with  his  o^ii  hin«l 
as  minister  of  police  the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVIIl.  uf  tii> 
24th  July,  1815,  by  which  many  persons  were  ex<vpi>  1 
from  the  amnesty.  Being  driven  by  the  hatred  of  tLo 
royalists  to  resign  his  office  of  minister  of  police,  the  ki  u 
nominated  him  his  ambassador  to  Dresden.  The  4aw  ul 
the  12th  January,  1816,  by  which  all  those  who  had  \ot<U 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XvL  were  banished  from  Fran  - 
and  deprived  of  the  estates  whicli  had  been  grantoi  to 
them,  was  extended  to  Fouch6  also,  who  fr^m  that  t;mo 
lived  in  different  parts  of  Austria.  He  died  at  Trieste  in 
1 820.  '  The  Memou^  of  Joseph  Ant.  Fouch^  due  d'OiraiiU*.' 
which  appeared  at  Paris,  1824,  were  declared  by  lu&  >«  ..* 
to  be  a  spurious  production;  but  there  are  many  reasoi.« 
for  believing  them  to  be  authentic,  and  it  is  a  known  £ici 


ndent  of  tho  Jaeobin  duK  but  he  vts  aoon  eacpelled  1  thai  ha  dictatod  hia  memoiia  to  hia  lecretary  Desmartcau. 
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a  good  hold  for  the  wall  which  is  to  he  huilt  in  it,  should  not 
he  solid  or  should  he  likely  to  swell  or  shrink  with  the  change 
of  temperature,  as  clay  is  apt  to  do  ;  and  if  the  superincum- 
hent  weight  to  he  placed  on  the  foundation  is  considerahle, 
it  is  advisable  to  pile  by  driving  pieces  of  timher  into  the 
excavation.  The  thickness  of  piles  should  be  about  a 
twelfth  of  their  length,  and  their  width  apart  depends  on  the 
weight  to  be  placed  upon  thera.  Sometimes  a  level  row  of 
crossbearers  or  sleepers  is  laid  on  the  piles,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  with  stone  or  brick  rammed  up  to 
the  level  of  theii*  upper  faces,  and  then  the  whole  is  planked 
over.  On  the  plankine  are  laid  the  footings  which  are 
widur  than  the  wall  and  project  one  beyond  another,  the 
lowest  being  the  widest  (tnus). 


/\ 


Footiogv  of  the  Foundation. 

This  is  done  to  prevent  the  wall  from  sinking  with  its  own 
weight  into  the  earth,  or  rocking  with  the  wind.  In  found- 
ations from  two  to  four  courses  of  footings  are  usually  em- 
ployed. Inverts  or  inverted  arches  are  often  used  between 
the'  foundations  of  piers,  to  distribute  the  weight  more 
equally  along  the  whole  line  excavated  for  the  foundation. 
Where  the  ground  is  not  very  soft,  and  where  the  wall  is  to 
be  supported  on  narrow  piers,  a  piece  of  timber  is  sometimes 
split  in  half  and  laid  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  lower  courses 
of  the  brickwork  or  masonry. 

The  breadth  of  a  substructure  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure.  Nicholson,  in  his  archi- 
tectural dictionary,  says,  *  if  the  texture  of  the  ground  is 
supposed  to  be  constant,  and  the  materials  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity,  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  will  be  as  the 
area  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  line  on 
which  the  breadth  is  measured ;  thus,  for  example,  suppose 
a  wall  40  feet  high  2  feet  thick  to  have  a  suflicient  founda- 
tion of  3  feet  in  breadth,  what  should  be  the  breadth  of  a 
wall  60  feet  high  24  feet  thick  ?  By  proportion  it  will  be 
40  X  2 :  3  : :  60  X  2^  :  the  answer  =  5i  feet. 

*  This  calculation  will  give  the  breadth  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  required  wall,  eoual  to  the  breadth  of  the  insist- 
ing wall  itself,  when  the  neight  of  the  required  wall  is 
equal  to  the  ratio,  which  is  the  first  term  (40  x  2  =  80)  di- 

80 
vided  by  the  second  term  (3)  ^  —  =:  26]  feet.    Thus  a  wall 

of  26}  would  have  the  breadth  of  its  foundation  equal  to  its 
thickness  above  the  foundation,  and  less  than  26]  feet 
would  have  a  thinner  foundation  than  even  the  super- 
structure. But  though  the  calculation  in  this  case  gives 
the  foundation  less  in  breadth  than  the  thickness  of  its 
superstructure,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  only  calcu- 
lates the  true  breadtli  of  the  surface  that  should  be  opposed 
to  the  ^round,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wall  from  pene- 
trating by  its  weight:  though  the  rule  gives  all  the  width 
that  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  in- 
sisting wall,  yet  the  breadth  of  the  footing  should  always 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  superstructure,  as  it  will  stand 
more  firmly  on  its  base  when  affected  by  lateral  pressure, 
and  be  less  liable  to  rock  by  the  blowing  of  hea\7  winds.* 
(Nicholson's  Dictionary,  Foundntion,) 

(Concrete  composed  of  gravel  or  shingle  and  hot  limo  is 
ofleii  used  to  form  a  solid  bearing  for  the  footings  of  foun- 
dations. The  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  recjuirod  in 
niiiUing  foundations  for  heavy  superstructures,  for  if  the 
pilei  should  be  of  a  bad  quality  and  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  driven  of  a  very  loose  and  boggy  nature,  the  same  ca- 
tastrophe which  occurred  at  the  new  custom-house  in  Lon- 
don may  be  expected  to  take  place.  In  this  building  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  piles  and  loose  earth  and  form 
a  solid  concrete  foundation. 

In  brick  foundations  the  footings  have  sets  off,  or  pro- 
jections of  about  an  inch  and  sometimes  more.  In  stone 
walls  the  footings  are  at  least  six  inches  in  projection  on  each 
side  of  the  wall  which  is  to  be  carried  on  the  foundation. 

FOUNDING,  one  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  embraces 
all  the  operations  of  reducing  ores,  and  of  smelting  and 
casting  metals.  Thcro  are  vaiious  branches  of  the  art,  and 
some  di  fie  re  nee  prevails  in  the  minor  details  of  the  pro- 
cesses, as  in  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  founding;  casting  guns 
and  camion,  types  for  printing,  and  bell  luundiug.  The  finiih* 


ing  operations  of  chaaintf,  tynrmshiog.  pUtingi  &e.»  are  alto 
parts  of  the  founder's  art  In  this  country,  where  inetal- 
working  is  of  so  great  importance  in  a  commornal  point  of 
view,  improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  otw-- 
rationsof  the  foundry.  The  practice  on  the  continent  diflrr^ 
also  in  many  respects  from  that  pursued  in  our  found rte»  . 
this  hut  applies  chiefly  to  details,  as  there  is  of  courM;  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  mt 
veral  processes  are  conducted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  knowledge  thai  i-\ 
isted  of  these  arts  in  the  earliest  ages,  may  not  be  out  uf 
place ;  to  show,  at  least,  that  founding  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity.   We  trace  it  back,  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  Uie  \c.t 
infancy  of  the  human  race,  where  it  is  recorded  thai  Tulial 
Cain  was  skilled  in  working  in  metals.    In  the  patriarx*h.il 
ages  we  have  also  the  description,  with  their  materialn  aiKl 
weight,  of  the  presents  in  earrings  and  bracelets  that  v^viv 
offered  to  Rebekah  by  the  servant  of  Abraham,  with  i>it  •  .- 
allusions  to  similar  objects  of  luxiu-y,  which  prove  that  o  n 
siderable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  these  arta»  94r.« 
there  were  artizaus  at  that  time  who  could  execute  vt^ru* 
of  such  delicacy  and  minuteness  as  to  bo  used  mcrol>  f  >r 
ornament.  There  is  the  same  authority  for  the  fact  that  t St- 
arts of  metallurgy  were  known  and  practised  very  cxtcn 
sively  by  the  early  Israelites ;  and  we  have  the  name»  o; 
two  Hebrew  artists  who  were  so  celebrated  for  their  ^rra; 
skill  in  working  in  the  precious  and  other  metals  as  to  \< 
accounted  divinely  instructed.  (Cren.  xxiv.,  22 ;  BxocL  xwi , 
&C.  &c.)    There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  «rrt 
well  acquainted  with  some  very  refined  processes  of  foun<l 
ing  long  prior  to  any  written  historical  record,  and  it  is  »i  •( 
unlikely  that  they  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  tiu- 
instructors  of  the  Israelites  who  were  so  long  resident  in  1 1  ^  r 
country.      The   Phcenicians,   who  possessed  considers b)«' 
knowledge  in  these  arts,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  :nt-t 
stated  in  the  sarred  history,  that  when  Solomon  rrquju-i 
skilful  artificers  to  execute  the  decorations  for  the  Teni]  \\ 
he  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  native  of  Tyre,  *iftho  vd> 
cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass^-<;af/,*  wo  are   ti  .1. 
^  and  wrought.*  (1  Kings,  vii.)     Homer  also    bears  cm- 
dence  to  the  well-known  ability  of  this  people  in  an  i*pitLci 
particularly  applied  to  the  Sidonians.    The  extent  to  x«};i' :. 
metal-working  was  employed  by  the  Greeks,  Btruscan-^,  a:.<. 
Romans,  and  the  excellence  to  which  it  was  occaai.p.''!* 
carried   in  the  fine  arts,   are   too  well    known   to   niN-s 
further  observation  in  this  place :  a  general  historv-  nf  »*. 
as  a  branch  of  sculpture,  has  already  been  given  in  the  ;r 
tide  Bronzx,  whicn  also  contains  some  notices  frun  tt.« 
antient  writers  on  the  different  methods  adopted  of  m'1  i 
hammer-working,  hammer-work  in  plates,  and  in  ca^tu)^'  t 
as  well  as  on  the  varieties  and  composition  of  metals.    U 
must  however  he  acknowledged  that  in  all  the  prarrjr*  | 
points  of  antient  founding  our  information  is  very  limiicl. 
the  writers  of  antiquity  having  confined  themselves,  e^'uv- 
rally,  to  a  description  of  finish^  productions,  and  ieavur^  u% 
little  or  nothing  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  mode  of 
working. 

It  appears  that  furnaces  of  considerable  sise,  and  pro- 
ducing a  great  tonnage  of  metal,  were  constructed  in  th.> 
country  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  but  r. 
was  not  till  the  beginning  o?  the  seventeenth  eentur^*  tb.it 
a  revolution  took  place  which  effected  a  great  change  in  ti  «* 
character  and  importance  of  founding.  Prior  to  that  date  slj 
the  operations  of  melting,  &c.,  had  been  performed  by  i»cAf:% 
of  wood  fuel;  but  the  demand  for  various  objects  iu  iDv;i! 
was  now  so  greatly  mcreased  that  it  was  evident,  first  f.'^<  a 
the  consumption  of  timber  for  the  foundries,  and  next  frum 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  consequence  of  the  agricultural 
improvements  which  were  taking  place  in  various  parts  ofthr 
countrv,  that  this  provision  must  soon  prove  insufficK^nt  t  ■ 
meet  the  wants  of  the  trade.  It  was  then  that  the  atieni(it 
was  made  to  bring  coal  into  use,  and  it  is  curious  at  this  tinir 
to  know  how  much  difficulty,  fiirst  from  ignorance  of  its  rv^i 
value  in  the  operations  of  metallurgy,  and  then  from  prv- 
judice  against  such  an  innovation  noon  the  old  habtc  *i 
burning  wood  only,  (to  which  must  olso  be  added  the  i:t- 
terference  with  the  interests  of  wood  monopobsts,)  vra> 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  introduction.  One  of  the  eart«t:«: 
and  most  sealous  advocates  for  its  use,  Dudley,  had  all  h  • 
works  destroyed,  and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  violenor  *»f 
his  rivals,  or  rather  opponents ;  but  at  length  its  emph* 
meut  waa  fUlly  established^  and  from  that  time  the  ca^ 
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eombined  with  nilpbur.  Tliera  are,  howerer,  other  ores  of 
lead.  The  galena,  being  freed  by  hammering  it  and  by 
the  hand,  from  whatever  impurities  can  be  separated  from 
;t  by  those  means,  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
qfter  repeated  washings  is  placed  in  a  reverberatory  ftimaoe ; 
but  only  sufficiently  heated  to  drive  off  certain  ingredients 
without  melting  the  lead  itself.  The  rooiting  being  finished 
charcoal  is  added  till  the  reduction  is  comjpleted.  The  lead, 
after  the  slag  has  been  removed  firom  it,  is  suffered  to  run 
out  of  the  ftimace  into  a  pan,  and  being  first  skimmed  is 
ladled  out  into  moulds  and  left  to  cool.  There  are  various 
methods  adopted  in  different  places  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances K>r  procuring  metals  from  their  ores. 

The  fUmaces  that  are  used  in  founding  are  chiefly  of  two 
kinds,  and  though  strictly  speaking  both  are  air  furnaces, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  as  air  or  tmnd  furnaces  and  blast 
ftirnaces.  Tbs  first  acts  by  a  draught  through  a  chimney. 
In  the  other  the  air  is  forced  into  the  body  of  the  furnace 
by  means  c^  bellows.  The  Ibrms  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  particularly  the 
size,  elevation,  and  direction  of  the  chimnies,  and  the  dimen- 
sions and  space  of  the  flues  when  these  are  required,  are  of 
great  importance;  the  volume  and  intensity  of  heat  and 
consequent  certainty  of  the  operations  depending  in  a  ereat 
measure  on  the  knowledge  and  science  displayed  in  adapt- 
ing the  parts  to  each  ouer.  The  blast  frurnaoe  was  most 
probably  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The  old  mode  of 
working  the  bellows  was  by  hand,  or  by  cattle,  or  more  usu- 
fldly  by  water-wheels ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
steam,  and  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  its  action,  have 
rendered  its  employment  almost  universal,  at  least  in 
works  of  anv  extent.  There  is  another  variety  of  fUmace 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  describing  certaii\ 
processes ;  it  is  called  a  cupd  or  eapola,  and  sometimes 
91  reverberatory  furnace.  It  is  vted  fbr  many  operations  in 
founding,  and  is  often  preferred  for  apeculiar  application  of 
heat  different  from  those  before  mentioned.  In  this  furnace 
the  ore  and  fuel,  or  the  metal  and  fuel,  if  it  is  used  for  cast- 
ing, do  not  come  in  contact,  but  it  is  so  contrived  that  the 
flame  only  shall  pass  over  the  material  to  be  acted  on.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  is  generally  employed  for  smelting  lead 
and  copper  ores  and  for  refining  some  of  the  finer  metals. 

Founoing  is  practised  either  in  melting  or  casting  any 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  solid,  or  with  a  core  (by  means  of 
which  the  metal  is  preserved  of  a  determined  thickness  or 
substance),  or  in  plain  casting.  Before  any  object  can  be 
cast  in  metal  it  is  necessary  that  a  model  of  it  be  prepared. 
The  models  may  be  made  of  various  substances ;  clay  or  wax, 
or  sand  with  clay,  are  those  usually  employed,  but  they  may 
also  be  of  wood,  stone,  or  any  other  material.  Upon  those 
models  moulds  must  be  made ;  these  are  commonly  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  briokdust,  sometimes  sand,  or 
sand  with  a  mixture  of  cow -hair.  For  moulds  for  iron  and 
brass  work  a  yellowish  sharp  sand  is  preferred,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  it  with  water  and  tnen  rolling  it  on  a  flat 
board  till  it  is  well  kneaded  and  fit  for  use.  This  process  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  tewing.  If  the  object  is  cylin* 
drical,  or  of  a  form  that  admits  of  i^  it  is  moulded  and  cast 
in  two  pieces ;  these  two  parts  are  then  carefttlly  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  edges  or  seams  oard^illy  cleaned.  This 
doubling  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  execution,  and  only 
requires  care  to  be  successful.  For  the  smaller  class  ot 
works,  instead  of  melting  and  running  the  metal  at  onoe 
from  a  lar^e  fUmace,  earthen  crucibles  are  used,  into  which 
the  metal  is  thrown  in  small  pieces:  the  crucible  is  placed 
in  a  strong  heat  in  a  close  stove,  and  as  the  metal  is  melted 
and  sinks  more  is  added  till  Uie  vessel  is  frill.  It  is  then 
lifted  out  by  means  of  iron  instruments  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  metal  is  poured  from  it  into  the  moulds,  in 
which  channels  or  ducts  (br  receiving  it  have  been  previously 
made.  There  is  one  great  advantaj;e  in  using  oradbles, 
vis.  that  the  metal  may  be  carried  in  them  to  any  part  of 
the  foundry,  whereas  in  general  it  is  essential  to  nave  the 
moulds  and  the  furnace  close  together.  It  is  obvious  how- 
ever that  melting  metal  in  crucibles  can  only  be  praotised 
where  the  casting  is  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

In  noticing  the  different  ways  of  casting,  mention  has 
been  made  of  one  in  which  a  core  is  used,  and  which  may 
require  some  explanation.  The  core,  as  its  name  denotes, 
is  a  part  or  portion  situated  within  the  body  of  the  oast ; 
and  its  purpose  in  finindingis  to  form  a  centre  to  the  work  by 
which  tne  thickness  or  substance  of  the  metal  may  be  regu- 
lated*   In  ooring,  the  mould  nuit  fiitt  be  nuide  oomplete; 


into  this,  elay  or  wax,  or  any  othw  flt  eubttaaoi  or  OMtarial, 
is  then  squeeied  or  pressed  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thieknass; 
in  luge  works  it  is  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick.  This  layer  represents  the  metal.  The  mould,  if  in 
parts,  is  then  to  be  put  together,  the  abovwnentioned  layer 
being  left  within  it,  and  mto  the  open  apace  in  the  centre 
a  composition  (usually  of  plaster  of  Ptfit  with  other  sub- 
stances mixed  with  it)  is  introduced,  and  made  to  adhere  to. 
or  rather  is  filled  up  to  the  elay  or  wax.  This  is  the  oof«, 
and  it  is  often  made  to  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mould.  When  this  is  #ef,  or  dry,  the  mould  is  taken  to. 
pieces  and  the  material  which  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  metal  removed.  The  mould  is  then  again  put  careflilly 
together  round  its  core  or  nucleus,  the  two  portions  beine 
secured  firam  contact  by  stops  and  keys  properly  anangea 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  obvious  tnat  when  the  mould 
is  placed,  with  its  channels  and  ducts,  to  receive  the  metal, 
this  latter  can  only  enter  the  interstice  or  space  between 
the  outer  mould  and  the  inner  core ;  and  thus,  by  an  in- 
genious and  simple  contrivance,  the  cast  is  insured  of  suf- 
ficient substance  to  answer  every  object  required,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  saving  of  metal  and  reduction  of  weight. 

In  all  these  operations  it  is  essential  that  the  mould  and 
the  cores  be  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  as  the  sudden  and 
violent  expansion  of  air  that  is  at  aU  damp,  upon  the  heated 
metal  flowing  into  the  mould,  would  cause  it  to  burst,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  work  and  the  great  danger  of  the  workmen. 
In  order  to  gueid  against  this,  the  moulds  and  core  are  usually 
placed  in  an  iron  closet  or  drying-stove  in  which  large  flres  are 
constantly  kept  up,  and  ttim  whence  they  are  not  removed 
till  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  perfoctly  drr,  and  just 
before  they  are  required  for  being  cast  into.  The  moulds 
and  cores  of  works  of  large  dimensions  are  usually  atren^h- 
ened  with  bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  spring- 
ing or  changing  their  form  during  the  drying,  and  during 
the  necessary  moving  and  shifting  about  in  the  foundry. 
All  that  is  now  necessary  before  easting  is  to  ent  the  chan- 
nels or  ducts  for  the  metal  to  penetrate  easily  and  quickly 
into  the  mould;  and  to  place  the  mould  oonveniendy  with 
respect  to  distance  and  inclination  from  the  ftnnaoe.  The 
first  operation  is  easily  performed ;  the  founder  takes  care 
to  distribute  the  channeu,  both  in  number  and  in  their  sixe 
(or  width),  according  to  the  parts  of  his  work  into  which  he 
requires  a  greater  or  less  volume  of  metal  to  flow,  and  also, 
if  tne  object  is  of  great  extent  or  oomplioated  form,  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  mould  may  as  nearly  as  possible  be 
filled  simultaneously ;  it  being  most  desiiable  that  the  tchols 
getto,  or  cast,  should  be  made  before  the  metal  in  any  of  the 
parts  has  time  to  settle  or  lose  its  fluidity.  Odier  chuinels 
are  also  made  for  allowing  the  air  to  escape  as  the  melted 
metal  enters  the  mould ;  these  are  csUed  vents,  and  are  very 
necessary  where  the  works  are  on  a  considerable  scale. 
With  respect  to  placing  the  mould,  it  is  only  important  to 
secure  a  sufficient  inclination  of  ]^ane  fitnn  the  mouth  of 
the  fyimace  to  the  mould  that  the  metal  may  run  easily  and 
uninterruptedly,  and  not  have  time  to  grow  cool  and  thetw- 
fore  slugmh.  Tlie  usual  method  in  great  bronse  works  is 
to  bury  the  mould  in  a  pit  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
frimace,  and  by  ramming  sand  flrmly  round  it  to  insure  iss 
not  being  affected  by  any  sudden  or  violent  shoc^  or  by 
the  weight  of  metal  running  into  it  When  every  thing  h 
rsady  and  the  metal  found  to  be  in  a  state  flt  for  running, 
tiie  orifioe  or  mouth  of  the  fyunaoe  (which  is  usually  plugged 
with  day  and  sand)  is  opened,  when  the  metal  deocenib, 
and  in  a  fbw  minutes  the  mould  is  filled.  The  metal  is 
allowed  to  run  tiU  it  overflowa  the  mouths  of  the  channels 
into  the  mould.  The  work  is  then  left  to  cool,  after  which 
the  mould  is  scraped  or  knocked  off  and  the  cast  undergoes 
tlie  necessary  processes  (such  as  cleaning^  diasing,  &c.>  to 
render  it  flt  for  the  purpose  designed. 

Brass  ordnance  is  always  rest  solid.  The  model  is  made 
round  a  nucleus  of  wood  called  a  spindle,  and  the  mould  of 
loam  and  sand  made  over  it  When  this  is  perf^otlv  dry,  the 
model  and  spindle  within  are  removed,  sjod  the  mould  is  sub- 
jected, as  in  the  instances  before  described,  to  a  strcmg  heat, 
till  it  is  well  dried  or  baked.  When  ready  fbr  casting,  it  is 
placed  upright  in  the  pit,  and  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into 
b  till  it  is  filled.  What  is  caUed  a  dead  head  is  left  at  the 
upper  and  smaller  or  mouth  end  of  the  gun,  ydiieh  prsasee 
the  metal  down,  and  prevents  its  becoming  povooa  as  it 
settles  and  cools.  After  a  few  days  the  mould  is  knocked 
off;  and  the  gun  is  ready  fbr  finishing.  The  dead  head  is 
I  tamed  ofll  and  the  boriiig«  whieh  is  an  opentioii  nqiwnc 


wkt«n  of  fbunUini.  Tha  public  fbnntaini  of  Pompeii,  soroe 
of  which  mm  almost  perfect,  svince  the  knowledfje  which 
the  aotienu  poraeued  of  the  property  of  water  to  rise  to  its 
level,  Bol  theii  practictd  epplmtuHi  of  the  principle. 


BhUm  sf  FanUD.fton  Ponptil,  ilisiriaf  Iba  unstioi  |ilpti  ■;  n, 

Not  onl)'  were  the  Btreeta,  but  eren  the  private  houiet  of 
the  Pompeians,  decorated  with  fbuntaiiu;  and  it  appeftn 
that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  that  law  b;  which 
fluids  may  be  made  to  asoeiid  in  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height 
proportionate  to  the  prewure  which  act*  upon  them. 


Toavt^B,  ft™  flia  pblittlDp  of  PdapaiL 

One  of  the  domestic  fbuntaim  of  the  Pompeiana 
enuled  with  coloured  glasa  and  shelb.  The  fountain  of 
water  flowed  from  a  large  maik  Mt  on  (tepe,  placed  within 
a  large  niche. 

'  At  Rome,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  through  her  aqueduclswas  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  VKry  high  rank- 
It  appears  from  Fronlinus,  who  filled  that  office  under  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  that  the  letting  out  of  (he  public  waters  to 
private  persona  was  a  sonrce  of  revenue;  and  from  his  nu- 
merous complaints  of  fraud,  and  directions  to  prevent  it,  we 
learn  something  of  the  manner  of  distribution.  The  aque- 
ducts were  each  charged  with  a  certain  number  of  pip^  of 
supply ;  and  no  new  pipe  could  be  inserted  without  a  spe- 
cial application  to  the  emperor.  Permission  being  obtained, 
the  overseei  aisigned  to  the  applicant  a  calix,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  aiaigned  dimentioni.  This  was  a  brass  mea- 
Bure  (modulus)  fixed  in  the  castellum  or  reservoir,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  regulated  of  course  the  quantity  of  water 
which  paved  through  it.  It  was  ordered  lo  be  made  of 
brass,  that  it  might  not  easily  bend,  and  that  there  might 
be  less  room  for  fraud,  either  on  the  public  or  the  indi- 
vidual, by  enlar^ng  or  diminishing  the  prescribed  aperture. 
Beyond  the-itahx  toe  pipe  was  private  property ;  but  more 
efTeciuelly  to  prevent  fraud,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  Any 
feet  fhim  the  calix  the  pipe  and  it  were  to  be  of  the  same 


dimensions ;  and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  public 
pipes,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  every  pi 
draw  his  wafer  direct  from  one  of  the  cnstetla, 
in  which  the  aqueducti  terminated.  The  right  to  a  supply 
of  water  was  strictly  personal,  not  attached  to  houaes,  so 
that  the  supply  was  cut  off  at  every  change  of  ownership. 
The  waten  which  bad  once  been  granted  were  sold  by  the 
■nperintendanti)  u  th«r  ftU  in,  to  the  bighatt  bidden 
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TboM  whow  mean*  or  interest  were  ifUtdSeieat  to  obtain  • 
private  pipe,  were  obliged  to  fetch  water  from  the  pablie 
fbunlains.     (Pompeii,  vol.  il.  pp.  73,  74.) 

The  number  of  leaden  pipes  lound  in  Pompeii  leads  m  to 
conclude  that  ibey  were  universally  employed  in  fitting  op 
the  fountains  of  that  city.  Some  founlaitu  flowed  through 
bronie  figures,  of  which  aeveral  are  preaerved  in  the  Mn- 
Mum  at  Naples. 

Some  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and  the  East  ere  adorned  with 
fountains,  which  are  no  leu  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  use- 
ful lo  the  inhabitants.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  noiw  ap- 
pear to  be  so  abundantly  fUmished  with  this  agieeablc  eon  - 
venience  as  modem  Rome,  though  this  profusion  is  iDust 
probably  only  a  tithe  of  the  luxury  with  which  the  antienc 
city  was  supplied.  Many  of  the  fountains  of  Rome  ara 
highly  decorated,  of  great  ma^itude,  and  very  varied  in 
their  mode  of  ejecting  the  waters  with  which  they  are  sup- 
plied from  the  existing  aquedncla.  The  fountains  of  Trrvi, 
and  the  Pauline  fountain  at  SanPietro  inMontorio,  arw  im- 
mense piles  of  architecture,  the  farmer  highly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  In  Italy,  almost  every  species  of  dcsigs 
which  the  imagination  can  form  has  hMn  adopted  by  ttwtr 
ineenioui  artists  in  the  construction  of  fountains. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  well  eupphed  with  fountains,  many 
of  which  ate  elegantly  designed.  The  fountains  of  Vei- 
laillei  and  St  Cloud  in  Franco,  and  the  fountains  at  Wil- 
helmsbohe  near  Cassel.  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  London, 
though  well  supplied  with  water,  is  almost  destitute  of 
fountains. 

FOURCROY,  ANTOTNE-FRANQOia  DE,  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  coimcillor  of  state,  commander  tit 
the  legion  of  honour,  member  of  Ihe  Institute,  and  of  moat 
of  the  academies  and  scientiflo  societies  of  Emope,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  Hi^ory,  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Farix,  and  at  the  Polyrechnie 
School,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  (he  IMh  of  June,  I7d5,  and 
was  the  son  of  Jean-Michel  de  Fourcroy  and  JeaniM 
Laiigicr. 

His  fitmily  hod  long  reaided  in  the  capital,  and  laTeial 
of  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bac 
Anloine-Franfois  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the 
Amily  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  poverty;  and  his  sob, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  grew  up  in  the  midst  (rf 
it  When  seven  years  old,  he  lost  hu  moiher,  and  hit  aisiei 
|ireserved  him  with  difficulty  till  he  went  to  coU^e ;  and 
m  consequence  of  the  ill  treetment  of  a  master  be  left  it  at 
fburieen  years  of  age,  somewhat  leu  informed  than  when 
be  went  to  it. 

He  entertained  various  projects  for  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. While  uncertain  what  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  of 
Vieq-d'Ayr,  who  was  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  a  friend  of 
his  father'^  induced  him  to  commence  the  study  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  after  successfully  atrugcling  againit  every  kuid 
of  dlfl^culty,  he  at  last  obtained  the  necessary  quahfication 
to  practise  in  Paris. 

The  Arat  writings  of  Fourcroy  did  not  evince  any  peculiar 
predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  sciieooe;  be  wiutc 
upon  natural  history,  anatomy,  and  chemistry;  he  pub- 
lished an  'Abridgment  of  the  History  of  InaeetSi'  and  a 
'  Description  of  the  Bursa)  Mucosee  of  the  Tendons ;'  and 
in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  which  he  acanired  bj  Ibe 
last-mentioned  ^rformance,  he  was  edmittea  a>  an  ana- 
tomist into  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  In  178S. 

After  the  death  of  Macquer,  which  happened  in  1784.  be 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  chemistry  Kt  ibe 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  he  continued  there  till  his  death,  whirh 
took  place  25  years  afterwards.  He  was  greativ  adtnired  fur 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  witness  of  his  great  flow  of 
language  during  a  silting  of  the  Institute  in  1  BOt. 

In  179S  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  cloquirnre 
he  never  opened  his  mouth  in  Ihe  Convention  till  after  ilie 
death  of  Robespierre :  prudential  motives  induced  him  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  exhibiting  his  talents  while  the 
tyrant  reigned,  although  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  old  order  of  things,  from  which  indtul 
his  father  and  himself  also  had  severely  suffered. 

At\er  the  91h  Th«rmidor,  when  the  nation  was  wvarini 
with  destruction,  and  efforts  were  making  tn  rastoir  m. 
stitutioiis  which  had  been  overturned,  Fourcrov  be^n  ij 
acquire  Influence,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  whatever 
related  to  the  ealabli*bment  of  lebools,  wbctlwr  of  n^ 
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Waterloo  Arrived.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  with  very  moderate  funds,  until  his 
former  pupil  M.  de  Chabrol,  gave  him  the  superintendence 
of  a  bureau  de  itatiitique.  in  1816  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  but  Louis  XVIIL  refused  to  ratify  the 
election,  and  it  was  not  till  a  vear  after  that  this  king  could 
be  induced  to  allow  it  On  the  death  of  Delambre  lie  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  on  that  of  Laplace 

S resident  of  the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  Fourier 
ied  at  Paris  in  May,  1830. 

The  character  of  Fourier  was  in  every  point  of  view  re- 
ipectable.  His  appearance  and  manners  were  decidedly 
good,  and  his  address,  united  with  the  respect  which  he 
created,  enabled  him  to  manage  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  others  to  a  remarkable  extent,  of  which  M.  Cousin  gives 
several  instances.  He  knew  how,  says  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, '  prendre  chaoun  par  oh  il  6tait  prenable ;'  and  his 
own  explanation  of  this  faculty  was  *  je  prends  T^i  dans 
son  sens,  au  lieu  de  le  prendre  ^  rebours.'  The  influence 
of  his  conversation  proauced  in  one  case  at  least  abiding 
and  remarkable  effects :  it  was  he  who  first  gave  a  taste  for 
Egyptian  antiquities  to  the  Champollions. 

The  writings  of  Fourier  consist  of  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  *  Annales  de  Physioue,'  and 
the  *  R6cherches  Statistiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,^  &c,  as 
well  as  of  two  separate  works,  namely,  the  '  Th^orie  de  la 
Chaleur,*  Paris,  1822,  and  the  'Analyse  des  Equations  d£- 
termin^es,'  Paris,  1831.  The  last  work  is  nosthumous,  and 
wad  completed  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Navier. 

In  the  first  of  the  twoworks,  the  object  of  which  is  the  de- 
duction of  the  mathematical  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
through  solids,  Fourier  extended  the  solution  of  partial  dif- 
fbrential  equations,  gave  some  remarkable  views  on  the 
solution  of  equations  with  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  ex- 

Sressed  the  particular  value  of  a  function  by  means  of  a 
efinite  integral  containing  its  general  value  (which  is  called 
Fburiers  Theorem),  &c.  This  work  is  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  productions  of  analysis  of 
our  day. 

The  latter  of  the  twoworks  contains  an  extension  of  Des- 
cartes' well  known  rule  of  signs,  by  means  of  which  the 
number  of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  may  be  determined. 
Considered  with  respect  to  results  merely,  the  method  of 
Fourier  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
remarkable  theorem  of  M.  Sturm ;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
much  in  the  course  marked  out  bv  Fourier,  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  examine.  The  work  also  contains  a 
method  of  solving  equations  by  determination  of  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  root,  analogous  to  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Homer  and  others.  The  preface  of  M.  Navier  contains 
attestations  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
work  were  written,  which  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  those 
to  consult,  who  think  that  'all  which  has  been  done  by 
Fourier  was  virtually  done  by  Mr.  Homer  long  before.* 
The  treatise  of  Fourier,  published  by  M.  Navier,  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work :  the  remainder  has  not  ^et  ap- 
peared, to  our  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  its  principal 
points  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Peacock's  report  on  Analysis  to 
the  British  Association. 

FOURMCNT,  ETIE'NNE,  bora  at  Herbelay,  near 
Paris,  in  1683,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon:  he  studied  in 
several  colleges  at  Paris,  and  showed  an  early  and  extraor- 
dinary focility  for  learning  languages.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  Latin,  Grreek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  last-mentioned  language 
in  the  College  Royal  of  Paris.  In  1715  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  afterwards  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Berlin. 
A  young  Chinese  named  Hoan-ji  having  been  brought  to 
Paris  by  the  missionaries,  Fourmont  was  appointed  to  assist 
and  direct  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  Chinese  grammar 
and  dictionary.  After  a  few  years  Hoan-ji  died,  and  left  to 
Fourmont  only  very  scanty  materials  for  the  intended  work. 
Fourmont  prosecuted  the  labour  alone,  and  after  several 
years  he  published  his  *  Meditationes  Sinios,*  1737,  which 
contain  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Chinese  grammar. 
Five  years  later  he  brought  forth  the  grammar  itself,  which 
had  cost  him  twenty  years  of  study :  '  Lingus  Sinarum 
Mandarinicn  Grammatica  duplex.  Latino  et  cum  Charac- 
teribus  Sinensium,*  foL,  1 742.  Fourmont  availed  himself 
of  the  suggestions  of 'several  Jesuits,  and  he  is  said  to 
)»w  borrowed  fh>m  Father  Vaxo't  *  Arte  d«  U  Lengua 


Mandariiw,*  i^ted  at  Ouitoii  in  iros,  wUeliVM  IoMb 
known  in  Europe.  He  also  compiled  a  catalorne  of  the 
Chinese  MSS.  in  the  king's  library  at  P^ris.  Ptoter  the 
Great  having  fhrwarded  to  the  Ajcademy  of  Inserifitions 
some  firagments  of  a  Tibetan  MS.  Ibund  by  the  Ruittian 
soldiers,  Fourmont  deciphered  it,  and  his  veruon  is  given 
in  Boyef's  '  Museum  Simcum.'   His  *  Reflexions  snr  I  On- 

glne,  I'Histoire,  et  la  Succession  des  Andens  Peupl«s, 
hald^ens,  Hebreux,  Phftniciens,  Em>tiens,  Greca,  &c« 
jusq'au  terns  de  Cyrus,'  were  publiSbed  after  his  death 
m  S  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1747,  with  a  biographical  noticv 
of  the  author.  He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  diwer- 
tations,  memoirs,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy,*  others  were  published  seperaiely, 
and  many  he  left  in  MS.  He  published  himself  a  cata- 
logue of  all  his  works  in  1731,  which  then  amounted  tu 
about  120,  but  many  of  them  were  mere  unfinished  sketches. 
Fourmont  was  not  extremely  modest,  and  was  fbnd  of  speak- 
ing in  praise  of  his  own  erudition,  which  was  undoubtedly 
very  extensive.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1 745. 

FOURMOT^,  MICHE'L,  younger  brother  of  Etienne. 
bora  in  1690,  exhibited  also  a  fkcility  for  learning  lan- 
guages; he  assisted  his  brother  in  his  philological  l^iours 
was  made  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  College  Royal  in  l7'io, 
and  he  gave  also  from  his  chair  lectures  on  tfa«  Sthioptc 
lanjpiage.  In  1726,  being  sent  by  the  government  tu 
Gr^ce  to  purchase  MSS.  and  copy  inscriptions,  he  {;athen>d 
a  rich  harvest  of  both.  He  boasted  of  having  copied  more 
than  1000  inscriptions,  chiefly  in  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  had  escaned  the  researches  of  Spon  ami 
Wheeler  and  other  travellers.  These  copies  were  deposited 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Many  of  these  inscriptions 
are  authentic,  but  others  are  forgeries,  although  Raoul 
Rochette  (Lettres  sur  rAuthenticite  des  Inseriptiims  de 
FourmonU  Paris,  1819)  defends  their  authenticity.  In  his 
letters  to  Freret  and  Count  Maurepas,  Fourmont  boasts  ul 
having  defaced  or  destroyed  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  seve^ 
ral  cities  of  Greece,  and  among  others  those  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Amyclv,  a  boast  as  unmanW  as  it  is  false,  or  at 
least  absurdly  exa^rated.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greets, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  11.)  He  aied  in  1746,  having  published  only  sume 
detached  papers  in  the '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions,*  of  wnich  he  was  a  member.  His  nephew,  C)aud« 
Louis  Fourmont,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Greece,  n* 
turned  to  the  Levant,  and  remained  several  years  in  Egypt. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  published  a '  Description  Kh- 
torique  et  g&>graphique  des  Plaines  d'Heliopolis  et  de 
Memphis,*  I2mo,  1755.  It  is  a  sensible,  unpretending  litil« 
work,  and  gives  a  satisfiictory  account  of  the  oonditiun  \A 
Egypt  at  the  time.  The  author  died  in  1780. 
roURNIER.  [Crxbpbr.  Vol.  viii.  p.  148.] 
FOURTH,  an  interval  in  music,  and  to  be  enumermtcrl 
among  the  discords ;  though  it  seems  to  have  puuled  man} 
writers  on  music  some  of  whom  are  much  inclined  to  \iew 
it  as  a  conoonL  [Concord.]  Its  ratio  is  4 : 3.  Of  fburtti?i 
there  are  three  kmds :  the  Diminished  E>urth,  the  Prr/frf 
Fourth,  and  the  Extreme  Sharp,  or  Superfluous  Fburth 
(called  also  the  Tritonus,  from  being  composed  of  thr«« 
whole  tones).  The  first  (c  it,  f)  is  composed  of  a  whole  tone 
and  two  semitones ;  the  second  (c,  f)  of  two  whole  (ones 
and  a  semitone ;  and  the  third  (c.  Ft)  of  three  whole  tones. 
Example : — 
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FOVEOTJA.    |Msou8A.] 

POWEY.    [Cornwall.] 

FOWLING,  the  act  or  art  of  toking  birds  with  nets,  bv 
shooting,  snares,  the  use  of  bird-lime,  or  other  devices. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  fbr  the  taking  of  birds  with  hawk^ 
and  &lcons,  more  properly  called  fidconry.  In  Latin  th.& 
sport  is  termed  Aucupium.  See  Baigssus  de  Aurujt$t\ 
liber  i.,  ad  Frandscum  Medioem  Florent.  et  Senens.  Pnn- 
cipem^  4to.  Flor.  1566.  Olina*s  VcceUiera^  4to.  Rum. 
1684,  is  another  work  on  fowling,  the  plates  of  which,  re- 
presenting the  different  modes  of  following  the  sport,  arv 
extremely  curious.  In  English  we  have  Blore's  Gm'<V 
marCs  Recreations,  fbl.  Lend.  1686  and  1716;  and  n^ 
Bseperieneed  Fowler,  or  the  Gentleman's  Recreatson,  ISma 
Lend.  1704. 

FOX,  Pii^Mt,  BriMOB,  th«  feneiie  namt  for  •  qpMte  of 
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fled  with  bif  operatioti,  he,  of  coune,  had  dnvn  it  after 
him  again,  and  Bometimei  with  great  patience  repealed  bis 
labours  five  or  six  time^  until  in  a  pauion,  he  has  been 
constrained  to  eat  his  food  without  its  having  been  rendered 
luscious  by  previous  concealment.  Snow  it  the  substitute 
for  water  to  these  creatures,  and  on  a  lac^e  lump  being 
given  to  them,  they  break  it  in  pieces  with  their  feet,  ana 
roll  on  it'wilh  great  dehghL  When  the  snow  was  slightly 
scattered  on  the  decks,  ihey  did  not  lick  it  up,  as  Aog»  are 
aocuBtomed  to  do,  but  by  repeatedly  pressing  with  their 
nose,  collected  small  lumps  at  its  extremity,  and  then  drew 
them  into  the  mouth  with  the  assistance  of  the  tongue.'  The 
same  author  gives  the  fallawing  account  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  same  dog-fox: — 'HewasimaU  and  not  perfectly  while; 
but  his  tomeness  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  could  not  aObrd 
to  kill  him,  but  confined  him  on  deck  in  a  small  hutch  with 
a  scope  of  chain.  During  the  Sist  day,  fludini;  himself 
much  tormented  by  being  drawn  out  repeatedlv  by  his 
cbain,  he  at  Icngih,  whenever  he  retreated  to  bis  nut,  look 
this  carefully  up  in  his  mouth,  and  drew  it  so  completely 
after  him,  that  no  one  who  valued  his  Sugers  would  endea- 
vour to  take  hold  of  the  end  attached  to  the  staple.' 

Captain  James  Ross,  in  his  Appendix  to  Captain  Sir 
John  Ross's  last  voyage,  gives  the  lollowinE  account  of  the 
Arctic  Fox .- — '  It  brings  forth  from  six  to  eight  young  early 
in  June.  In  July,  lti'31,  one  of  their  burrows  was  disco- 
vered on  the  sandy  margin  of  a  lake  ;  it  had  several  pas- 
sages, each  opening  into  a  common  cell,  beyond  which  was 
an  inner  cell,  where  the  Toung,  six  in  number,  were  taken. 
They  were  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old  ones  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Heame  savs  that  the  young  are 
all  over  of  a  sooty  black.  This  probably  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing variety  of  the  Arctic  Fox  {Cam*  LagitpuM,  var./u- 
liginotut).  In  the  outer  cell,  end  in  the  several  passages 
leading  to  it,  we  found  great  numbers  of  the  two  species  of 
lemming,  several  ermine,  and  the  bones  of  hares,  fish,  and 
ducks  in  great  quantities.  Four  of  the  young  foxes  were 
kept  alive  till  the  end  of  the  fallowing  winter,  and  were  a 
great  amusement  to  our  crew  by  their  playfulness,  as  they 
soon  became  very  tame.  They  never  attained  the  pure 
while  of  the  old  fox,  a  dusky  lead-colour  remaining  about 
the  fiiea  and  sides  of  the  body.  There  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  disposition  of  these  animalsisomebeini;  easily 
tamed,  whilst  others  remain  savage  and  untractable,  not- 
withstanding the  kindest  treatment  The  femdes  are 
much  mjre  vicious  than  the  males.  A  dog-fox  thai  lived 
several  months  became  so  tame  in  a  short  time  that  he 
regularly  attended  our  dinner-table  like  a  dog,  and  was 
always  allowed  to  go  at  largo  about  the  cabin.  A  pair,  kept 
fur  the  purpose  of  watching  the  changes  of  their  fur,  threw 
off  tbeir  winter  dress  during  the  first  week  in  June;  the 
female  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  male.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  the  bmwn  fur  of  summer  gradually  became 
of  an  ash-colour,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  was  per- 
fectly white ;  from  that  period  it  continued  rapidly  to  in- 
crease in  thickness  until  the  end  of  November,  when  the 
last  of  the  two  died,  having  lived  in  confinement  nearly 
ten  months.' 

Geographical  Diitrtbution, — '  The  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes throughout  the  winter.  The  j-oung  generally  migrate 
to  the  southward  late  in  the  autumn  and  ouUect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  tlie  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  :  they  return 
early  the  following  spring  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  north- 
ward, and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding- nlace.'  (Captain  James  Ross.)  '  Their  southern 
hmit  in  North  America  appears  to  be  about  lat  30°.  They 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  north  of 
Churchill,  and  are  found  at  Behring's  Straits;  but  the 
brown  variety  (JiUiginotut)  is  the  more  common  in  the 
latter  quarter.'  (Dr.  Richardson.)  The  Doctor  continues 
thus :—'  Towards  the  middle  of  winter  they  retire  to  the 
southward,  evidently  in  search  of  food,  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  coast,  and  going  much  further  to  the  south- 
ward in  districts  where  the  coast-line  is  in  the  direction  of 
their  march.  Captain  Parry  relates  that  the  Arctic  foxes, 
which  were  previously  numerous,  began  to  retire  from 
Mclvillu  Peninsula  in  November,  and  that  by  January  few 
remained.  Towards  the  centra  of  the  continent,  in  lat  GS°. 
ihey  are  seen  only  in  winter,  and  then  not  in  numbers; 
they  are  very  scarce  in  lat.  61°,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 
lat  53°,  only  two  were  seen  in  forty  years.  On  the  coast  of 
Hudson's  Bay  however,  according  to  Hearne,  they  arrive  at 
Churchill,  in  UU  63',  about  tlu  JuidtUo  ql  OctoUlr,  mid 
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aftenrards  receire  reinforcements  from  the  northward  until 
their  numbers  almost  exceed  credibility.  Many  are  c»p- 
lured  there  by  the  hunters,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
vivors cross  the  Churchill  River  as  soon  as  it  is  frotcn  a^  vr, 
and  continue  their  journey  along  the  coast  to  Nelson  miid 
Severn  Rivers.  In  like  manner  they  extend  their  uigrv- 
lioni  alonz  the  whole  Labrador  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence, 

Ulilily  to  Afon.— The  fur  is  considered  to  be  of  tmvill 
value  in  commerce,  but  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  food. 
particularly  when  young.  Captain  Franklin  and  his  pnriy 
compared  the  flavour  of  the  young  animal  to  that  of  the 
American  hare.  Captain  Lyon  thought  it  resembled  the 
flesh  of  a  kid.  Captain  Sir  John  Ross's  party  (last  vojagc) 
named  them  *  lambs,'  from  their  resemblance  in  flavour  to 
very  young  Iamb.  'The  flesh,' continues  (^ptain  James 
Ross,  *  of  the  old  fox  is  by  no  means  so  palatable ;  and  the 
water  it.  is  boiled  in  becomes  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  During  our  late  expedition  ther  con- 
stituted one  of  tba  principal  luxuries  of  our  table,  and  wcr« 
always  rosen'ed  for  holidays  and  great  occasions.  Wc  sis 
them  boiled,  or  more  frequently,  after  being  parboiled. 


provisions  when  meat  was  very  scarce.' 


Arclk  Fib  (Viiltci  Ufopu)  u  lU  wmur  anm. 
Zoologists  generally  agree  that  the   Sooty  Pbx,  or  Blue 
Fox  {Canit  fidiginotut'i,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  animal 
above  described  and  figured. 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  and  M.  Dr«- 
marest,  who  admit  and  describe  the  American  red  fux  ( V. 
/uivtu)  as  a  distinct  species,  slate  the  Common  Fur  of 
Europe  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  North  America.  Dr. 
Richardson  remarks  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  counlrm 
north  of  Canada  lying  to  the  eastward  of  tbe  Rocky  Muud- 
tains,  and  consequently  did  not  come  under  his  notice  un 
the  expeditions  to  whii:h  he  was  attached ;  but  he  ndmiii  it 
into  '  Faunt 

inhabitant  of  New  Caledonia , 
two  different  accounts  of  their  coming  over.  Mr.  Baiiram, 
and  several  others,  were  told  by  tlic  Indians  that  these  fox>-> 
came  into  America  soon  afler  the  arrival  of  tlie  European*. 
after  an  extraordinary  cold  winter,  when  all  tbe  sua  to  ihr 
northward  was  fkuen.  But  Mr.  Evans,  and  some  other 
persons,  assured  Kalm  that  it  was  still  known  by  the  peu])t# 
that  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  New  England  who  bail 
much  inclination  for  the  cluise,  brought  over  a  gi«al  number 
of  foxes  from  Europe,  and  let  them  loose  in  his  tomloriiL'S 
that  he  might  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  at  the  \ei\ 
ginning  of  New  Englana's  being  peopled  with  European 
labitants.  These  toxes  were  believed  to  have  so  mul- 
<lied  that  all  the  reil  foxes  in  tbe  country  were  their  off- 
spring. Kalm,  who  stales  tlut  these  foxes  were  vory  scatcv 
at  New  York,  but  that  they  were  entirely  tbe  same  with 
the  European  sort,  considers  neither  of  these  account* 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Godman  remarks  that  these  reddisli  foxci 
merous  in  the  middle  and  southern  Slates  of  the 
and  wore  every  uhcro  notorious  depredators  ••( 
poullrj-yaid*.     Dr.  {lichoidiioa  tluulu   it  vcq>  probabi* 
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thst  an  invratigatinn  into  the  chnraclcru  of  Iho  American 
Tkxos  will  gho«  that  the  rcdiliKh  fo\  of  llic  Allnntir  Slulcs 
is  a  varietjr  of  the  Cam*  einereiu,  which  hu  botn  mistakun 
fur  the  Burope&n  fui. 

Afbicam  Foxss. 
Tho  species  are  numeTous,  hnt  our  limits  nrt  penDitling 
us  lo  cntLT  at  large  inlii  a  hislory  uf  them,  wc  select  b.1  du 
cT:im|ilc  the  Cnaroo,  Canu  {Vulprt\  Caama,  (be  Bmuliesl 
of  [he  South  African  fosea.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Catalogue  to 
the  South  African  Museum,  IVom  a  specimen  in  ivhirli  our 
llfiurc  ia  liikeii,  observes,  that  some  tcvr  individuuU  are  tu 
hi!  mut  with  within  tho  limits  of  the  colonj,  but  thot  ihe 
rnviiurite  rosidenee  of  the  species  seems  to  be  to  the  north- 
wanl ;  though  there  it  ia  daily  becoming  less  and  less  nu- 
mcniUB.  owing  lo  the  skins  being  much  in  request  among 
the  natives  as  a  covering  in  the  cold  season.  Many  of  the 
Ituchunnaa,  it  is  stated,  find  their  sole  emoloyment  m  hunt- 
ing these  animals  with  dogs  or  snaring  tnem.  Like  other 
foxes,  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  birds  which  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  suspiciously  watched  by  the  ostrich 
in  particular  during  the  laying  leason.  The  Caaroo,  wheil 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  eggs,  pushes  them  forcibly 
along  the  ground  till  they  come  in  contort  with  some  sub- 
stance hard  enough  to  break  them,  when  he  feasts  on  the 
c»nlents.  The  natives  take  advantage  uf  the  watching  of 
Iho  ostrich  for  this  robber  to  lure  tho  bird  lo  its  doslruction. 
Knowing  that  the  anxious  parent  runs  lo  the  nest  the  mo- 
ment a  to\  opnearg,  they  fasten  a  dog  near  it  and  hide 


<^ 


AtiATic  Foxia-     t 

As  examples  of  the  Asiatic  foxes  we  select  the  smnll 
Indian  innectivorous  fox  (CaniJ  Bengaimsis  of  Shaw), 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  notes  amonfi  the  mammalia  uf  NepU. 
as  Uf'curring  in  the  TarSi.  It  is  brown  above,  with  a  lon- 
Kitiidinat  black  band.  The  space  round  the  eyes  ia  white, 
aii'l  the  tail  ii  terminated  witn  block. 

The  Fnx  of  the  Dukhun  (Deccan),  Kokree  of  Ine  Ma- 
hrattas,  CtMU  Kokree  of  Sykes,  which  the  Colonel  con- 
siders to  be  new  to  science,  althou£;h  it  much  resembles  Ihc 
Ji-srriptioiiB  of  the  Coriac.  is  described  by  him  [Zmil.  I'ror., 
IH^I)  aa  a  very  pretty  animal,  but  much  sronllcr  than  the 
European  Fox.  Head  short;  muiile  very  sharp.  E)cs 
oblique;  iritief  nut-brown.  L^  very  slender,  lail  trail- 
ing an  tl}e  ^uiid ;  verv  bushv.  Along  tho  back  and  on 
the  forehead  fawn  colour,  with  hair  having  a  while  ring 
near  to  ila  tip.  Back,  neck,  between  the  eyes,  along  ihe 
aides,  and  half  woy  down  the  tail,  reddish-grey,  each  hair 
bcin?  banded  with'  black  and  reddish- white.  All  the  leg* 
rvddish  outside,  reddish-white  inside.  Chin  and  throat 
flirty-whito.  Along  the  belly  reddish-white.  Bars  externally 
ilark-brown,  and  with  the  fur  so  short  as  to  bo  scarcely 
(liscovenble.  Edges  of  tho  eyelids  black.  Muule  red- 
brown.  Length  as  and  22}  inches ;  of  the  tail  Hi  to  1 2 
inches  (Sykes). 

Tlie  Canit  HimalaifUM^Miti  Pbrof  tho  Europeans  ii 
Ooon,  in  Kumoon,  and  the  more  western  and  elevated  iiorta 
of  the  mountains,  described  by  Hi.  Ogilby  in  the  loologicai 
P.  C  No.  64J. 
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part  of  Mr.  Royle's  'Flora  Himalaica,'  is  greatly  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
[U  colours.  The  whole  len<;th  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  is 
2  feet  6  inches;  that  of  the  tail  I  foot  6  inches;  that  of  Ihe 
ears  4  inches ;  and  the  hei}>ht  is  stated  at  about  I  foot  4  or 
i  inches.  The  animal  agrees  with  the  common  Europcnii 
and  American  foxes  (C.  vulpet anAC. /uIvum)  in  the  blacit 
marks  on  the  backs  of  the  ears,  and  in  fhint  of  Ihc  hind 
and  fore-legs.  Tho  coat  consists  of  lonfc,  close,  rich  fur.  as 
'neas  that  of  any  of  tho  American  varieties,  and  of  infiniiely 
lore  brilliant  and  vEuied  colours.  Mr,  Rorle  procured  ono 
I  Mussooree  in  its  winter  dress.  Mr-  Hotlgsun  notes  it  as 
large  Fox  N.  S-  ?  peculiar  lo  Ihe  KachSr.  For  details 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  work  above  mcn- 
liuncd,  andlheZbo/.  Proc.  tat  1836,  p.  103. 

This  animal,  which  has  given  rise  to  murh  controversy,  is 
generally  placed  by  the  French  loologists  amont;  the  I-hres ; 
but  Ihe  observations  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude,  lead  him  lo  pronounce  decidedly  that  tho 
Fennec  appears  to  him  to  belong  lo  the  genus  Catiit  pro- 
perly so  called ;  the  osteological  part  of  the  structure  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  dog,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being 
circular.    We  owe  to  Colonel  Dixon  Denham  the  Aral  good 

ure  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  travels  is 

~ery  luminous  history  and  description  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
information  went  at  the  lime  of  its  publication. 

The  Fennec  oblaincd  hy  Bruce  when  he  was  consul- 
general  at  Algiers,  was  said  lo  be  more  frequently  found  in 
the  territories  of  Benni  Mezzah  and  Werglah,  where  the 
date  grows-  In  these  districts  the  Fennecs  are  hunted  tbr 
their  skins,  fur  which  there  is  a  market  at  Mecca,  whence 
they  are  exported  to  India.  Bruce,  after  leaving  Algiers, 
bought  two  more  Fennecs,  one  at  Tunis,  which  had  been 
brought  by  the  Fezzan  caravan  to  the  Island  of  Gcrba,  and 
thence  to  the  place  where  Bruce  procured  it ;  the  other  at 
Senoar,  and  he  knew  not  whence  this  last  came.  Both 
these  resembled  the  lirst.  and  were  called  Fennecs.  The 
Fennec  which  Bruce  had  at  Algiers  lived  for  sevcrDl 
months,  and  when  he  left  that  place  he  gave  the  animal  lo 
C:iptain  Cleveland,  R.N.,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Urandor, 
the  Swedish  consul.  His  favourite  food  consisted  of  dali>s 
or  nnv  sweet  fi^it ;  but  he  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs.  He 
woulu  cat  bread  when  hungry,  more  especially  if  it  was  rcii 
dered  ualaiable  by  honey  or  sugar.  The  sight  of  a  hint 
aroU:;ed  him  to  eager  watchfulness  as  long  as  it  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  a  cat  was  his  aversion.  He  would  endeavour  to 
hide  (him  the  latter;  but  never  showed  a  disposition  lo 
resist  or  defend  himself.  The  animal  was  disposed  to  sk-cp 
by  day,  but  as  night  came  on  it  became  reatleas  to  exaiis. 
'Irure  uever  heard  it  utter  any  sound.  He  says  that  ilie 
.nimal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  tho  name 


derived  fhim  the  Greek  fwriE,  a  palm  or  date-tree,  adding 
that  the  animal  builds  his  nest  on  trees,  and  does  not  bur- 
row in  the  earth, 

Detcriplion  qf  Bruce'*  AnnM.— Length  about  1 0  inches ; 
tail  &\  inches,  near  an  inch  at  the  tip  being  block.  From 
the  point  of  the  foro-shoulder  to  that  of  the  fore-toe  2{ 
inches;  from  the  occiput  to  the  point  of  nose  2i  inches. 
Ears  erect.  3|  inches  in  length,  Ij  inch  in  breadth,  with  a 
plait  or  fold  at  Ihe  bottom  externally;  the  iiUerior  bordos 
were  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hair,  but  the  middlu 
pan  was  bore,  and  of  o  pink  or  rose-colour ;  interior  caviiy 
very  large.  Pupil  of  the  eye  large  and  black;  iris  deep 
blue.  Whiskers  slronc  and  thick-  Nose  sharp  at  the  tip, 
black  and  polished.  Upper  jaw  projecting:  number  of 
culling  teetli  in  each  jaw  six;  those  in  tne  under  jaw 
smallest;  two  lon^,  large,  and  exceedingly  pdnted  camnes 
in  each  jaw ;  molars  four  on  each  side  ibove  and  below. 
Legs  small ;  feet  very  broad,  with  four  toes,  armed  with 
crooked,  black,  and  sharp  claws  on  each;  claws  of  fore-feet 
more  crooked  and  sharp  than  those  behind.  Colour  of  tho 
body  dirty-white,  bordering  on  cream-colour;  the  hair  on 
the  bellv  rather  whiter,  sotter,  and  longer  than  that  of  ths 
rest  of  the  body :  look,  sly,  and  wily. 

Lacl^pMe  is  said  to  have  given  the  animal  the  generic 
name  ot  Fennecu*.  II liger  describes  it  under  the  appellation 
of  Megalnlii,  placing  it  in  his  order  Falculala,  immediately 
before  Canis  and  Hynno,  and  gives  (he  number  of  molars 
in  each  jaw  a*  six,  but  without  quoting  any  authoritr. 
Vol.  X.-  -3  B 
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Sparman  makes  the  Fennec  the  species  he  has  called  Zerda, 
and  a  little  animal  found  in  the  sands  of  Camheda,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  after  him.  Pennant  and  Gmelin 
named  the  animal  Cams  Cerdo,  Brander  considered  it  as 
a  kind  of  fox,  but  Blumenbach  inclined  to  place  it  among 
the  ViverroB.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  holding  Bruce's  de- 
scription to  be  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  supposes  the  Fen- 
nec to  be  a  Gulago ;  but  Desmarest,  like  Illiger,  gives  it  a 
position  at  the  end  of  the  Di^iiii^rades  in  the  order  Car- 
nassiers.  Cuvier,  in  his  '  Rcgne  Animal/  speaks  of  the 
anmial  doubtingly  and  loosely. 

Mr.  GiiilUh  Azures  two  animals,  both,  according  to  him, 
hiilon'^ng  to  this  genus.  One  came  from  the  Cape  of 
Goi)d  Ho[)e,  and  is  in  the  Paris  Museum,  where  Cuvier 
named  it  Cams  Megidotis ;  and  Desmorest  has  described 
it  in  his  Mammalogie.  {Ency.  Meth.  Sujyp.,  p.  538,)  This 
is  called  by  Cul.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  made  the  drawings 
of  both,  Mcgalotis  I^landii,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bruce's 
Fennec.  The  other  is  from  the  interior  of  Nubia,  and  is 
in  thu  Frankfort  Museum.  The  first  of  these  is  as  large  as 
tiie  common  fox,  and  dilTers  altogether  from  Bruce's  Fennec. 
Cul.  Smith  considers  the  second  to  be  Bruce's  animal. 

M.  Leuckart  states  (Isis  2,  Cahier,  1825)  that  M.  Tem- 
minck  and  himself  saw  the  Frankfort  animal  which  had 
been  drawn  by  Col.  Smith,  and  recognised  it  as  the  true 
Zerda ;  and  M.  Temminck,  m  the  prospectus  of  his  *  Mo- 
nographics  de  Mammalogie,'  announced  it  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Cam's,  M.  Leuckart  agrees  with  him,  and  would 
suppress  the  generic  terms  Megalotis  and  Fennecusy  because, 
in  his  opinion,  the  animal  very  obviously  belongs  to  the 
genus  Canis,  and  to  the  subgenus  Vulpes,  the  number  of 
teeth  and  their  form  being  precisely  tlie  same  as  those  of 
the  fox,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  the  feet, 
number  of  the  toes,  and  form  of  the  tail,  and  the  prin- 
cipal difference  lying  in  the  great  length  of  the  ears  and 
the  general  smallness  of  the  animal. 

Description    of  Major    Denham^s    Fennec    (Fcnnecus 

/•  « 

Cerdo).     Dental  formula:— Incisors  -\  Canines  -i  Molars 

0  1' 

6  6 

z-  r.     Length  of  head  from  extremity  of  nose  to  occiput 

(inches)  3g;   breadth  between  eyes  0{;    lonj^thof  ears  3j,; 
widest  breadth  2;  breadth  of  cranium  l)(;twecn  the  ears  1  g; 
length  from  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail  \)}^ ;  tail  G ;    hcii^ht 
before,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  back,  above  shoulder, 
6  J;   height  behind  to  top  of  back,  above  loins,  7\\  breadth 
of  extremity  of  nose  Of^j;   lengtli  of  middle  claws  of  fore- 
feet 0^ ;  external  claws  0^ ;  middle  and  external  claws  of 
hind-feet  OJ.     General  colour  white,  slightly  inclining  to 
straw-yellow ;  above  from  the  occij)ut  to  insertion  of  tail 
light  rufous-brown,    delicately   pencilled  with   fine   black 
lines  from  thmly  scattered  hairs  tipped  with  black;   the 
exterior  of  the  thighs  lighter  rufous-brown ;  chin,  throat, 
belly,  and  interior  of  thighs  and  lej^s,  white  or  cream-colour. 
Nose  pointed  and  black  at  the  extremity,  covered  above 
•with  very  short  whitish  hair  inclining  to  rufous,  with  a  small 
irregular  rufous  spot  on  each  side  beneath  the  eyes ;  whis- 
kers black,  rather  short,  and   scanty ;   back  of  head  pale 
rufous-brown.     Ears  very  large,  erect,  and  pointed,  covered 
externally  with  short,  pale,  rufous-brown  hair;    internally 
thickly  fringed  on   the  margins  with  long,  gi-eyish- white 
hairs,  especially  in  front;    the  rest  of  the  ears  internally, 
bare ;    externally,  folded  or  plaited  at  the  base.    Tail  very 
full,  cylindrical,  rufous-brown,  pencilled   with   fine  black 
lines  on  the  back,  deeper  above  than  underneath,  and  with 
a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  an  inch  below  its  insertion  on 
the  upper  side;   ends  of  the  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  black,  forming  a  black  tip  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.    Anterior  feet  pentsulactylous,  posterior  tetradac- 
tylous;   both  covered  to  the  claws  with  moderately  long 
whitish  hairs,  slightly  inclining  to  straw-yellow ;  claws  mo- 
derately  hooked,  very  much  compressed,  and  very  sharp, 
yellowish-white  or  light  hora-colour ;    hinder  claws  most 
compressed,  longest,  and  least  arched.     The  fur  very  soft 
and  fine ;    that  on  the  back  from  the  forehead  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tail,  as  well  as  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  before,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hinder  thigh, 
formed  of  tri-coloured  hairs,  the  base  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
lead-colour,  the  middle  white,   and  the  extremity   light 
rufous- brown.      ^Aj)j}eniiix    to  Major    Dixon    Dcnham's 
and  Captain  Clapperton^  i?.  iVl,  Travels  and  Discoveries 


in  Northern   and  Central  AfticOr   4to.9  Londoc*   Julm 
Murray,  1826.) 

After  the  appearance  of  the  account  m  the  appendix  t<^ 
Col.  Denham*s  Travels  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Children  and  Mr.  Vigors  conjointly,  Mr.  Cross,  then  of 
Exeter  Change,  presented  a  fine  young  specimen  imm<* 
diately  after  its  death  to  the  Zoological  Society,  by  whi  h 
means  a  complete  skeleton,  as  well  as  a  preser\'ed  skiu.  v  .i<> 
set  up.  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  whom  the  skull  was  subinittc<l  \  r 
inspection,  found  that  the  teeth  agreed  in  ever\'  psrticui  \r 
with  the  dentition  of  the  genus  Canist  in  which  it  wr-, 
originally  placed  by  Bruce.  The  fruntal  sinus  was  &<•:!:.' 
what  less  than  the  general  proportion  obser\cd  in  u  . 
family,  and  the  top  of  the  head  had  no  appearance  4)f  ':  . 
central  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  upper  edge  of  li 
temporal  muscle  so  conspicuous  in  the  Canee  Lf*piu  n.ii 
Lycaon,  Vulpes,  and  Lagopus,  There  was  a  greater  'l- 
velopment  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  parietal  bones  ! . 
which  it  obtains  a  larger  volume  of  brain ;  the  zygumu  * . 
arch  was  tnore  compressed,  and  the  post  orbital  juTti  tti  i 
the  bones  forming  the  arch  was  much  weaker.  The  Lr . !. 
compared  with  those  of  the  most  perfect  English  breed  ^ : 
do^,  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the  terrier  id u.^ 
Bntannicus  of  authors,  Canis  terrarius  of  Dr.  Caiu^j  \h  .i. 
any  other,  but  the  muzzle  in  the  Fennec  was  more  pour 
The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  and  its  condyles  aUo  ai:i>  •  : 
precisely  with  the  same  parts  in  the  dog.  The  head  k.*{  \ .  c 
Fennec  however  presented  another  pecuUarity — the  audi  -  * 
cells  were  larger  than  the  same  parts  in  the  comman  j  x, 
though  the  Fennec  is  two-thirds  less  than  ^e  fox  m  -i..-. 
The  ossicula  auditus  were  as  large  in  proportion,  ai.i 
equally  perfect  in  form.  The  external  conch  was  als<i  Ur. ", 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Fennec  hears  more  acutely  it.  r. 
most  quadrupeds.  The  skeleton,  generally,  so  clo!>el>  i«- 
sembled  that  of  the  dog  as  to  make  a  particular  desrnpt.* :. 
unnecessary :  there  was  also  one  other  point  of  simiiunt  \  — 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  circular. 

Mr.  Vigors  ascertained  from  the  same  skull  that  ti^o 
teeth  of  the  Fennec  correspond  almost  precisely  with  ihu^.* 
of  the/oj7. 

M.  Riippcl  has  figured  and  described  in  his  AtltMS  Zn  d  r 
Reise  im  nordlichen  Afrika^  together  wiih  six  other  sp*'^  •.* 
of  CaniSt  the  Fennec^  Oanis  Zerda,  Zimm.  Three  s|.  .'- 
mens  were  transmitted  to  Frankfort,  all  perfectly  ahkc  sn 
markings,  and  differing  little  from  each  other  in  size.  Tl-  v 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlonkal,  and  in  :i.! 
desert  of  Korti,  where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  th»  :u- 
selves.    They  do  not  nestle  on  trees  as  Bruce  asserted. 
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Fennec 
FOSML  FOXKS. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in   his  *  Bridgowater  Treatise,'  fi^ur<^  . 
fox  as  recent  and  ftjssil  among  the  mammalia  of  tho  fi  •  \ 
period  of  theTertiaryserics(Eo(one  of  L\ell),  and  men*,    i 
the /ox  in  his  list  of  vertehnd  animals  found  in  the  g>  |  n.  : 
of  the  Basin  of  Paris.     The  most  complete  fo-sil  »pecin*« 
is  that  which  was  found  in  the  quarries  of  (Enin^en,  m   r 
Coibjtance,  overlaid  by  upwanls  of  twenty  feet  of  marl,  lun-. 
stone,  and  building  stone,  brought  to  England  by    R.   1 
Murchison,  Esq.,  then  president  of  the  Geological  S.<.c*' 
of  London*  who  describes  the  deposit  in  the  'Geological 
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24th  of  March,  1734,  published  by  Nichols  (v.  360),  the 
writer  says, '  I  mode  a  visit  to  old  father  Strype,  when  in 
town  last ;  he  is  turnod  ninety,  yet  very  brisk,  and  with 
only  a  decay  of  sight  and  memory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Strype  told 
me  that  he  had  great  materials  towards  the  life  of  the  old 
lord  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  Martyrologist,  which  he 
wished  he  could  have  finished,  but  most  of  his  papers  are 
in  characters;  his  grandson  is  learning  to  decypher 
them.' 

FOX,  GEORGE,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  an 
enthusiast  honest,  zealous,  illiterate,  yet  of  no  mean  capa- 
city and  influence,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire, 
in  July,  1624.  His  origin  and  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching  are  thus  shortly  told  by  Neal.  (Hist,  qf  Pu- 
ritans, iv.  c.  1 .)  '  His  father,  being  a  poor  weaver,  put  him 
apprentice  to  a  country  shoe-maker ;  but  having  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  for  religion,  he  went  away  from  his  master, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  countries  like  an  hermit,  in 
a  leathern  doublet :  at  length,  his  friends,  hearing  he  was  at 
London,  persuaded  him  to  return  home,  and  settle  in  some 
regular  course  of  employment ;  but  after  he  had  been  some 
months  in  the  country,  he  went  from  his  friends  a  second 
time  in  the  year  1646,  and  threw  off  all  further  attendance 
on  the  public  service  in  the  churches.  The  reasons  he  gave 
for  his  conduct  were,  because  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a 
learned  education  at  the  university  was  no  qualification  for 
a  minister,  but  that  all  dei)ended  on  the  anointing  of  the 
spirit;  and  that  God  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  In  1647  he  travelled  into  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  walking  through  divers  towns 
and  villages,  which  way  soever  his  mind  turned,  in  a  solitary 
manner.  He  fasted  much,  and  walked  often  abroad  in 
retired  places,  with  no  other  companion  but  his  Bible.  He 
W(  uld  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  and  frequently 
walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night  like  a  man  possessed 
with  deep  melancholy.  Towunls  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  he  began  first  to  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  others,  the 
principal  argument  of  his  discourse  being,  that  people 
shoula  receive  the  inward  divine  teachings  of  the  Lord,  and 
take  that  for  their  rule.* 

From  the  beginning  of  his  teaching  he  discontinued  the 
use  of  outward  marks  of  respect.  He  says,  in  his  journal 
for  lfi48, '  When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he 
forbid  me  to  put  olV  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was 
rcf^uired  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  tjre  it  or  small ;  and  as  I  travelled 
up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  jHJople  good-morrow  or  good- 
evening,  neither  niii;ht  1  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any 
one ;  and  this  marie  the  sects  and  professions  to  rage.* 
Nothing  probably  conduced  so  much  to  the  virulent  pei*se- 
cntion  of  the  Quakers  as  their  refusal  of  such  tokens  of 
respect,  which  ])crsons  in  office  interpreted  into  wilful 
contempt,  except  their  conscientious  refusal  to  take  any 
oath,  which  involved  them  in  the  heavy  penalties  attached 
to  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detail  of  his  religious  tenets, 
labours,  or  sufferings  ;  the  latter  are  fully  recorded  in 
his  journal,  and  noticed  in  most  histories.  It  is  neces- 
sary however  to  refer  to  his  doctrine  (Journal,  1649,  p. 
26).  that  •  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  but  the  holy  spirit,  by 
which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be  tried.*  By  this  test, 
each  convert  might  believe  himself  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
infallible  internal  guide  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  proved  a  warrant  for 
any  wild  fancies  which  entered  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
and  led  some  into  extravagances  which  gave  a  colour  for  the 
cruel  treatment  which  all  experienced.  (Neal,  iv.  c.  3.)  Into 
such  extravagances  Fox  himself  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  betrayed.  From  1648  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  his  life  was  made  up  of  travel,  disputation,  and  im- 
prisonment. He  visited  the  continent  of  Europe  several 
times,  and  in  1671  made  a  voyage  to  our  American  colonies. 
Wherever  he  went  he  seems  to  have  left  permanent  traces 
of  his  preaching  and  presence.  Quaker  meeting-houses 
were  first  established  in  Lancashire  and  the  parts  adjacent 
in  1652,  and  in  1667  the  congregations  were  organized  into 
one  body  for  ])urposes  of  correspondence,  charity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  discipline.  The  term  Quaker 
arose  at  Derby  in  1650,  on  occasion  of  Fox  being  brought 
before  one  Justice  Bennot,  •  who  was  the  first  that  called 
118  Quakers,  because  I  bid  them  Trimble  at  the  Word  qfthe 
Lord,^  In  1677,  and  again  in  1681,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, where  his  tenets  had  taken  deep  root.  After  his 
rutum  from  the   latter  journey,   his  constitution  being 


broken  by  the  labours  and  hardships  of  near  40  yean,  fa* 
desisted  from  travelling,  but  continued  to  preach  occa&ion* 
ally  in  London  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  whith 
took  place  January  13,  1691. 

To  Fox,  and  others  among  his  associates  [Barclay; 
Psnn],  the  praise  of  zeal,  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  are 
amply  due ;  and  their  sufferings  under  colour  of  law  arv  a 
disgraceful  evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government  and 
the  intolerance  of  the  people.  But  there  was  one  point  m 
Fox*s  early  conduct  which  justly  exposed  him  to  censun* 
and  punishment,  his  frequent  interruption  of  divine  wor>h'p 
as  performed  by  others.  From  this  practice,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  abstained.  His 
moral  excellence  and  the  genuineness  of  his  devotion  arv 
unquestioned.  Penn,  a  favourable  witness,  but  a  gra^e, 
sober,  learned  man,  not  likely  to  be  caught  by  mere  rantini^. 
has  left  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Fox's  virtues  in  the  prefac  v 
to  Fox's  Journal,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow  in g 
detached  passages. 

'  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  scriptures, 
but  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer.  The  inwardness  and 
weight  of  his  speech,  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  hi* 
address  and  behaviour,  and  the  trueness  and  fulln(*«s  i^f 
his  words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  with  admiral  i>»i:. 
The  most  awful  living  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  bohi !  I. 
I  must  say  was  his  in  prayer.  **  He  was  of  an  innocent  h!<.\ 
no  busy-body,  nor  self-seeker  **  a  most  mercifbl  man,  vk\ 
ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to  give  or  take  an  offence**  an  iti- 
ccssant  labourer;  as  unwearied,  so  undaunted  in  \\\% 
services  for  God  and  his  people ;  he  was  no  more  tu  be 
moved  to  fear  than  to  wrath**  civil  beyond  all  funii%  «i.^ 
breeding,  very  temperate,  eating  little  and  sleeping  lt:^>, 
though  a  bulky  person.*  Fox's  writings  were  for  the  nrn^t 
part  short,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  colle^*ti\t* 
edition  fill  three  volumes,  folio.  (FoiCs  Journal ;  Nea!V 
History  of  Puritans ;  SeweWs  History  qf  Quakers.  Aikln^& 
Gen,  6iog,  contains  a  better  account  of  Fox  than  any  other 
dictionary  that  we  have  seen.) 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES,  was  bom  on  the  S4th  cf 
January,  1749.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Fox,  who,  in  1 763,  was  created  Lord  Holland,  and 
of  Lady  Georgiana  Carolina,  the  oldest  daughter  of  CbarU*. 
second  duke  of  Richmond. 

Having  commenced  his  education  in  a  preparatory  <^h  -.1 
at  Wandsworth,  Fox  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  Et-'- 
Here  his  progress  was  very  rapid;  and  while  he  thus  ei-  r 
gave  unequivocal  indications  of  the  powers  of  mind  wlt^'U 
aflcrwards  yielded  so  rich  and  abundant  a  harvest,  he  wi^ 
not  less  distinguished  among  his  school  companions  T : 
that  warmth  of  feeling  and  amiability  of  character  « hi' !.. 
through  life,  sened  to  make  men  his  friends  and  keep  th'  j 
so.  His  education  was  interrupted,  before  he  was  fifict  . 
by  a  three  months'  trip  to  Paris  and  to  Spa,  in  which  h. 
was  accompanied  by  his  father ;  and  the  interruption  is  f 
more  consequence  tnan  otherwise  it  could  have  been,  if  :t 
be  true,  as  is  represented,  that  to  the  misplaofr3^jndulgen<  .* 
of  the  father  during  this  tour  is  XojQe  traced  t£e  devotion  > 
the  gaming  table,  which,  ever  aft^,  was  the  Brtnf^|ttt  al!  .t 
of  Fox's  happiness.  '  He  had  leid  school  a  loy/  says  >!r 
Allen,  in  his  biographical  sketch  in  the  "fi'ncy eloper Jt a 
Britannica ;'  '  he  returned  to  iC^with  all  the  follies  and  t  p- 
peries  of  a  yoimg  man.*  He  continued  at  Eton  but  kh.v 
year  longer,  and,  in  the  autumn  ^f  1 764,  enteied  at  Hcrtl<rl 
College,  Oxford.  Here,  as  during  the  latter  part  i>f  hv 
course  at  Eton,  learning  and  pleasure  were  his  pursuits  i*. 
turn.  He  left  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1766.  He  tin- 
went  abroad,  and  having  passed  two  years  chiefly  in  It.u « . 
returned  to  England  in  August,  1768.  In  his  absence,  at  : 
before  he  was  yet  of  age,  he  had  been  elected  member  v ; 
parliament  for  Midhurst 

Fox  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  a  supporter  of  tV.- 
duke  of  Grafton's  ministry.  His  father,  who  hadeuteri-l 
public  life  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Walnole.  l...  1 
in  the  progress  of  time  become  estranged  from  tiie  >Vhi^ 
party;  and  it  was  from  the  opinions  of  the  father  at  \\.^ 
period  in  favour  of  the  court  and  of  an  adminisUncu  -i 
whose  strength  was  in  the  court,  that  the  bcgmnint;  *  f 
Fox's  political  career  derived  its  character.  Fox  made  hw« 
first  speech  on  the  I5th  of  April,  1769,  on  the  subject  .' 
the  famous  Middlesex  election,  supporting  the  decision  : 
favour  of  Colonel  Luttrel  and  against  Mr.  Wilke^i,  l.j 
Kebruary,  1770,  when  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  suctfeo*:..] 
by  Lord  North  as  premier,  Fox  was  appointed  a  junior  hv^ 
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of  the  admiralty.  He  resigned  this  gituation  two  years 
after,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Lord 
North ;  but  in  less  than  twelve  months  he  was  brought 
bnrk  into  the  ministry,  being  appointed,  in  January,  1773, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  February  of  the  next 
year  he  was  again  dismissed  from  his  situation,  and  that 
5unit'\vhat  unceremoniously.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
dismissal  was  the  following.  A  motion  had  been  made  in 
fho  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of 
the  '  Public  Advertiser,*  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  the 
Speaker  which  had  appeared  in  that  newspaper;  when 
Fi)x,  thinking  this  punishment  insufficient,  without  con- 
sulting Lord  North  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Woodfall  be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North, 
being  compelled,  or  thinking  himself  compelled,  to  support 
the  amendment  against  the  original  motion,  was  left  in  a 
minority  on  a  division.  There  had  previously  been  some 
coohiess  between  Fox  and  the  premier.  The  defeat  which 
Lord  North  considered  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  an 
act  of  insolent  temerity  on  the  part  of  ^x  did  not  of  course 
tend  to  diminish  it;  and  a  few  days  after,  as  Fox  was 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
he  received  &om  the  hands  of  one  of  the  door-keepers  the 
following  laconic  note : — '  Sir,  His  Majesty  has  thought 
proper  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name.  North.* 
Ill  a  very  short  time  Fox  was  in  opposition. 

So  long  as  Fox  was  a  ministerialist  he  had  by  no  means 
concuried  on  all  occasions  in  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
nur,  when  he  differed,  had  he  abstained  from  expressing 
and  acting  upon  his  own.  When  he  retired  from  office  in 
1 772,  one  chief  reason  for  the  step  was  his  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  was  introduced  that  year  by  the 
ministry.  Afterwards,  in  1773,  when  he  was  again  in  office, 
he  not  only  spoke,  but  voted  against  his  colleagues,  in 
favour  of  a  motion  by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  propriety  of  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  went  even  so  far 
as  to  be  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  minority  on  this  occasion. 
And,  in  order  to  protect  Fox  from  tfie  suspicion  of  being 
actuated  by  vengeance  or  other  discreditable  motives  in  the 
course  of  opposition  upon  which  he  now  entered,  it  must  be 
a'Mod,  that  the  question  of  American  taxation,  on  which, 
ami  on  the  measures  arising  out  of  which,  he  violently 
o]i{)o  ed  Lord  North's  administration,  was  never  once 
b. ought  under  discussion  during  the  time  that  he  himself 
fo.  med  a  part  of  it.  Again,  he  had  formed,  since  the  time 
ot*  his  entrance  into  public  life,  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Burke;  and  if  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
1 1ns  distinguished  stale.<man — an  influence  to  whose  strength 
K  »\  Irequenily  testified  in  after  days,  when  their  paths 
V  i!rc  dissevered  and  a  cloud  had  settled  upon  their  friend- 
h]:i;)  -lunlributed  at  all  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
now  to(3k  place  in  Fox's  political  position,  neither  is  this 
hurely  any  ground  for  reproach.  Nir.  Burke's  conversation, 
douhiless,  as  well  as  his  speeches  and  writings,  assisted  to 
0}>cn  Fox's  eyes  to  the  evils  of  that  system  of  court  intrigue 
and  domination  to  which  for  a  whde,  in  a  subordinate  part, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  subjected.  From  those  evils 
a^ain  he  had  now  smarted  in  his  own  person ;  and  while  it 
uc'uld  havo  been  strange  if  any  longer  he  had  been  blind 
to  them,  it  would  have  been  a  despicable  thing  if  the 
fear  of  men's  tongues,  or  the  pride  of  an  outward  consistency, 
liad  prevented  him  from  speaking  and  acting  by  the  light 
i'f  his  newly-gotten  wisdom.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
;U^')  that  his  father,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  con- 
necting Fox  with  the  ministry,  died  in  the  summer  of  1 774 ; 
and  this  event  would  most  probably  have  removed  many 
scru^des  that  hitherto  might  have  served  to  restrain  Fox 
from  entering  the  ranks  ofopposition. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1774,  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  Lord  North's  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
x^iia  to  deprive  that  harbour  of  its  privileges  in  consequence 
uf  the  opposition  made  by  the  inliabitants  of  Boston  to  the 
tea  duty.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Fox  opposed 
the  minister.  But  from  this  time  forward  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  opposition.  He  took  his  stand  first  on  the  prin- 
ciide  that  the  American  colonies  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
without  being  represented ;  and  secondly,  on  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  endeavouring  to  wring  taxes  from  them  by  force 
and  at  the  risk  of  rebellion.  Thus  condemning  the  war  in 
which  Lord  North  involved  the  nation  as  unjust  and  inex- 


pedient, he  also  took  many  opportunities  to  censum  strongly 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  He  denounced  th« 
heavy  expenditure  which  ministers,  in  prosecution  of  a  war 
unjust,  inexpedient,  and  little  likely  to  be  successful,  wore 
recklessly  entailing  upon  the  nation ;  and  when  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  their  desisting  from  the  war,  he  zealously  sought, 
in  conjunction  with  his  party,  to  effect  by  other  means  a 
diminution  of  the  public  burdens.  In  the  beginning  of 
1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  his  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  was  zealously  supported  by  Fox.  After 
having  passed  through  its  earlier  stages,  it  was  ultimately 
rejected.  But  the  people  had  now  rA)mc  to  feel  the  weight 
of  their  burdens  and  to  speak  out.  Petitions  pourcil  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  resolutions  were 
carried  against  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and  of  a 
diminution  thereof.  A  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
stances enabled  the  minister  to  stand  up  against  this  vote, 
and  to  recover  his  once  lost  majority.  But  even  a  cli:isolu* 
tion  of  the  parliament,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 
enabled  him  to  gain  only  a  short  respite.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1782,  a  motion  of  General  Conway's  for  an 
address  to  the  crown  against  a  continuance  of  the  war  was 
lost  only  by  one  vote ;  and  when  revived  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  five  days  after,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
19.  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  ministers  having  shown 
for  a  short  time  a  disposition  still  to  cling  to  office,  resigned 
their  situations. 

Il  is  needless  to  say  how  much  Fox's  exertions  had  contri- 
buted to  this  result  He  had  indeed  risen  by  this  time  to  be 
considered  the  leading  member  of  opposition,  and  to  be,  more 
than  any  other  statesman  of  the  time,  '  conspicuous  in  the 
nation's  eye.'  At  the  last  general  election,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 780,  he  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Westminster,  and 
had  been  returned  in  the  teeth  of  every  court  effort  and  every 
trick  of  private  intrigue  and  intimidation.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  under  Lord  Rockingham,  Fox  was 
appointed  secretrary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  immedi- 
ately set  about  negotiations  for  peace.  For  this  purpose  he 
instructed  Mr.  Grenville,  the  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  pro- 
pose in  the  outset  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
This  he  did  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which,  upon  his 
recommendation,  had  been  passed  in  the  cabinet,  and  to 
which  the  king's  assent  had  been  obtained.  But  the  minis- 
try had  contained  within  itself  from  the  beginning  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Shelburue,  who  had  been  introduced  by  ihe 
king  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  Lord  Rockinghnm, 
an  element  of  dissension.  This  nobleman,  between  whom 
and  Lord  Rockingham's  friends  there  was  no  cordial  co- 
operation, and  who  was  naturally  led  to  presume  much  on 
his  fancied  possession  of  the  royal  confidence,  was  now 
doing  his  best  to  thwart  Fox's  measures  of  pacification.  He 
sought  to  represent  the  offer  of  recognition  of  independence 
as  a  conditional  one ;  and,  after  Lord  Rockingham's  illness 
had  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority  to  concur  in 
this  view.  He  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Fox  to  be 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  communication  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Fox  now  made  up  his  mind  to  resign.  He  did  so 
at  once  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  which  took 
place  in  July,  but  four  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
ministry;  and  the  same  course  was  then  taken  by  other 
friends  of  Lord  Rockingham,  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  KeppeL  The  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry was  now  broken  up. 

The  Shelbume  ministry,  though,  as  regards  its  mode 
of  formation,  it  was  but  a  modification  of  the  old  jue,  was 
yet  essentially  different  in  character.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
entered  parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1 780,  and  who,  during  the  short  time  that  he  had 
had  a  seat,  had  fought  by  the  side  of  Fox  against  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  in  favour  of  parUamentary  reform,  accepted 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  new  minis- 
try. Other  vacant  offices  were  filled  up  by  old  supporters- 
of  the  war  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  opposed,  men  who  had  held 
subordinate  places  in  Lord  North's  administration.  Lord 
North  was  himself  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  for 
the  last  eight  years  had  been  violent  antagonists,  were 

I  found  by  one  another's  side  in  opposition ;  and  that  after  a 
time,  the  great  question  uf  peace  or  war  with  Ameiicli 
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which  had  formerly  divided  them  having  been  Battled,  and 
each  being  assured  that  be  could  place  reliance  upon  the 
guod  faith  of  the  other*  the  similarity  of  their  political  posi- 
tions brought  about  a  coalition.  That  coalition  called  forth 
at  the  time,  and  has  called  forth  since,  much  disapprobation. 
It  may  have  been  ill-judged ;  and  the  result  indeed  showed 
that  the  parties  had  not  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
public  opinion,  which  was  an  important  element  in  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved.  But  there  was  not  a  shade  of  dishonesty 
m  the  transaction.  And  inasmuch  as  it  should  be  the 
object  of  every  statesman  to  extract  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  out  of  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
time,  such  a  coalition  would  seem  to  be  correct  in  principle, 
and  to  be  approved,  if  only  it  be  expedient  and  n-ee  from 
di:ihonour. 

The  question  being  now  no  longer  whether  there  was  to 
be  peace  or  war  with  America,  but  in  what  way  peace  was 
to  be  brought  about,  the  two  parties  in  opposition  united 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  ministers.  This  was  in  February,  1 7 S3.  The  ministers, 
unable  to  obtain  the  kind's  consent  to  a  dissolution,  re- 
signed; and  after  some  difficulties  a  ministry  was  formed 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
premier,  and  Lord  North  and  Fox  secretaries  of  state.  This 
again  was  a  short-lived  administration ;  and,  like  that  of 
iXrd  Rockingham,  it  fell  by  the  inliuencc  of  court  intrigue. 
Tho  principal  measure  which  it  attempted  was  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Fox*s  East  India  Bill,  which  went  to  vest 
tho  government  of  the  East  Indies  in  a  board  consisting  of 
seven  members,  who  were  to  be  appointed,  the  firet  time 
by  parliament,  but  always  afterwaras  by  the  crown,  for  a 
period  either  of  three  or  five  years.  The  objections  to  the 
bill  were  principally  of  two  kinds,  *  violation  of  charter'  (to 
adopt  Mr.  Fox's  own  mode  of  putting  them)  *  and  incrcaac 
of  influence  of  the  crown ;'  but  there  were  others  ai^ain  who 
denounced  it  as  tending  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
cruwn  for  the  aggrandizement  of  tlie  ministers,  and  who 
opposed  it  upon  this  ground.  Such  was  the  \iew  adopted 
by  George  111.  himself  Accordingly,  when  the  bill  had 
passed  through  the  Commons,  and  came  on  for  the  second 
rcaling  in  tlie  Lords,  the  king  sent  a  message,  through 
Lord  Temple,  to  all  noblemen  to  whom  his  personal  influ- 
ence extende<l,  that  he  should  consider  those  who  voted  for 
tho  bill  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies.  The  mi- 
nisters were  consequently  left  in  a  minority.  The  next 
day  they  were  dismissed ;  and  the  ministry  which  had  been 
fiiruied  in  April  ended  its  career  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  almost  immediately 
under  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  new  ministers  very  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  resolutions,  one 
for  preventing  the  payment  of  any  public  money  from  the 
treasury,  exchequer,  or  bank  of  England,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
r)<i:ation  or  dissolution,  unless  the  supplies  should  be  pre- 
r  jusly  appropriated  by  act  of  parhainent ;  and  the  other, 
postponing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  were  moved  by  Fox  and  carried 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
wiLS  to  render  an  immediate  dissolution  impracticable. 
Resolutions  against  the  ministers  and  against  the  mode  of 
their  appointment,  together  >vith  addresses  to  the  crown 
for  their  dismissal,  followed.  But  the  majority  against 
ministers,  which  at  first  had  been  formidable,  fast  dwindled 
down ;  and  after  the  king  had  twice  refused  his  assent  to 
their  dismissal,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  The  last 
clFort  of  the  opposition  had  been  the  carrying  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  crown,  which,  written  by  t'ox,  pointed  out 
forcibly  and  at  lena^h  the  evils  of  an  administration  that 
was  at  variance  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
tlie  people. 

Fox  was  again  elected  for  Westmmster ;  but  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  having  demanded  a 
scrutiny,  the  high  bailiff  took  upon  himself  to  make  no 
return  of  representatives  for  this  city.  Fox  was  in  conse- 
(jucnce  compelled  to  appcAr  in  parliament  as  member  for  a 
Sco'ch  borouQ^h;  but  the  conduct  of  the  hiizh  bailiff  was 
one  of  the  first  matters  brou^;ht  before  the  house  on  its 
niccling.  Tho  Westminster  scrutiny  was  one  of  Mie  chief 
questions  agitated  for  some  time.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
did  oU  that  party  and  personal  animosity  could  su^^'jest 
to  prevent,  or  at  any  rate  to  delay,  tho  annonnconuMit 
of  r ox* s  election  for  Westminster;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  strugijle  of  a  year's  duration  that  the  scrutiny  was 
stopped  Olid  the  return  ordered  to  be  made     In  the  l)o- 


Sinnmg  of  the  iubsequent  year,  17S6,  the  question  of  Kr. 
[astings's  Indian  administration  was  first  brought  ferward 
by  Mr.  Burke ;  but  the  trial  did  not  begin  before  1 T  ^  - 
From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  this  affair,  id  *  ! 
the  preliminary  discussions,  in  the  preparation  of  the  .ar- 
ticles of  charge,  and  in  the  managing  of  the  impeBchiui :.:. 
Fox  took  a  most  active  part.    Towards  the  end  uf  the  >  i  ir 
1788  the  king's  illness  rendered  it  necessary  to  reiiort  t>  s. 
regency.    Fox  now  violently  opposed  the  coune  prop.  •^.-: 
to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  while  the  latter  cont<*ri«ifi 
that  it  was  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  appoint  t.^v 
regent.  Fox  maintained  that  tho  regency  belonged  of  rij..' 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Holding  this  opinion,  he  op[^j  <  i 
amotion  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  minister  l-r  s 
committee  to  inquire  into  precedents,  and  suhsequcntK  a 
bill  tending  to  hmit  the  powers  of  the  regent.    It  so  {•  :fi- 
pened  that  the  king^s  speedy  recovery  rendered  it  uni.  - 
cessary  to  bring  the  regency  question  to  a  conclu^on  ;  }.,ii 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tho  ground  taken  up  by  Fox  l.{.  u 
this  occasion  was  not  a  tenable  ground,  any  more  than  ti.c 
ground  taken  up  by  the  minister.    The  case  which  ii"<% 
came  before  parliament  was  a  new  and  unforeseen  cu>o.  ^ 
case  unprovided  for  bv  the  oonstitutiooL    There  na^  i   'i 
sequently  no  right  in  the  matter ;  there  was  neither  a  r  , . 
attaching  to  the  lords  and  commons,  as  was  maintain*." i  '  \ 
Mr.  Pitt,  nor  a  right  attaching  to  the  Prince  of  Wale*..  .  • 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Fox.    The  question  to  be  de«i' 
was  which  of  two  courses  was  the  more  expedient*  i   ; 
which  was  the  legal  one.    And  when  both  sides  mailc  it .. 
question  not  of  expediency  but  of  riyht,  both  Mi*<  \..  r 
wrong,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  m». 

In  the  session  of  1789  Fox  distinguished  himself  l>  i.  •• 
support  of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  C  r 
ration  Acts.    A  year  after  he  himself  brought  forw  i   1    * 
motion  for  the  same  purpose.    On  the  dissolution  ot*  ]..: 
liament  in   17'J0  he  was  again  returned  forWe>tnuij- 
and  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    On  the  meeting  of  the  : 
parliament,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  uf  the  im  < 
mcnt  of  Mr.  Hastin^^s,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  al»3K  I 
the  dissolution,  and  that  the  new  House  of  Common . «  ^     . 
not  proceed  with  what  had  been  beijun  by  tho  i  Id   .. 
Fox  made  a  powerful  speech  in  oppo.Mtion  to  this  \u\\  : 
had  on  this  occasion  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  u  . 
carried  against  the  lawyers  by  a  lar^e  majority. 

The  discussions  arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  F: 
Revolution,  replete  as  they  are  with  public  interest,  a;e  j 
important  in  a  life  of  Fox,  on  account  of  their  ha^  tr  ^  ... 
to  a  termination  not  merely  of  his  political  alliance,  bu«    .   • 
of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Burke.    Tho  difference  of    i. 
opinions  on  that  great  question  had  been  shown  ^  v.    . 
as  in  February,   1790,  during  a  discussion  on   the  a  .  .. 
estimates.    At  this  time,  however,  each  spoke  of  the  « i     : 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  regard.    But  it  was  not  alu.^i<t 
thus.     When  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 791,  the  Quebec  Gu\f  s-- 
ment  Bill,  or  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  U  j ;  ■  r 
nnd  Lower  Canada,  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Burke  i '  ..• 
and  was  proceeding  to  deliver  a  violent  (Uatribe  against  ;   ■ 
French  Revolution,  when,  after  he  had  been  8c\'era]  t:u    ^ 
ineffectually  called  to  order,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Shot:  ■   J. 
and  seconded  by  Fox,  'that  dissertations  on  tho  Fn-:- 
constitution,  and  narrations  of  transactions  in  France, 
not  regular  nor  orderly  on  the  question;  that  the  clajni-    : 
the  Quebec  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,'    The  reiu  >    . 
made  by  Fox  in  seconding  the  motion,  though  there  slv     . 
to  have  been  but  little  in  them  calculated  to  initaie,  ir  . 
tated  Mr.  Burke ;  and  when  he  rose  to  reply,  he  d  «l  • 
under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  and  compl  i.u 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  Fox  as  one  ir; 
should  be  treated  by  another.     Ho  ob^e^•ed,  toward-  :. 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  that  it  certainly  wa&  indi>rrvV   . 
his  time  of  life  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends  «» - 
casion  to  desert  him;  yet  if  his  firm  and  steady  adh-'^  . 
to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  di'.eii    . 
he  would  risk  all ;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  pru<!  i 
taught  him,  with  his  la.st  breath  exclaim.  *  Fly  from  :    - 
French  constitution.*     Fox  here  whispered  thai  ihcrv  \ 
no  loss  of  friendship.    ♦  Yes,  there  is,*  Mr.  Burke  exrl.i.t 
*  1  know  the  price  of  my  conduct;  I  have  done  my  du:} 
the  price  of  my  friend;  our  friendship  is  at  an  end.'  *  .\ 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burke*s  speech,  Fox  nisc.  but  '♦ 
some  minutes  before  his  tears  allowed  him  to  pmr\»fii      ^* 
so«»n  as  he  could  speak,  he  pressed  upon  Mr.  Burk»»  • 
claims  of  a  friendship  of  live  aud  twenty  > ears'  duis* 
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sdvantage  of  the  short  peace  which  followed  that  treaty  to 
study  ]>ul)lir.  law  under  the  celehrated  Professor  Koch  at 
Strasburg.    In  1798  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  served 
in  Italv,  Switzeriand,  and  on  the  Rhine,  till  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  he  returned  to  France  with  the  rank  of 
eolonel.     Foy  was  at  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Moreau,  and 
ho  expressed  himself  against  that  proccedinj^  with  so  much 
animation,  that  he  would  have  been  arrested  if  he  had  not 
left  the  capital  and  joined  the  camp  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
refused  to  sign  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  first  C4)nsul 
on  the  occasion  of  his  escape  from  the  conspirators'  plot. 
He  was  very  far  from  approving  of  any  such  schemes,  but 
he  gave  no  credit  to  the  accusations  against  Moreau,  under 
whom  he  had  a  long  time  ser\'ed.    Being  a  sincere  reoubli- 
can»  he  voted  against  the  election  of  Bonaparte  to  the  im- 
jwrinl  dignity.    Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  Napo- 
leon employed  Foy,  but  left  him  a  long  time  without  pro- 
motion.   Iii  1807  Foy  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to 
conduct  1200  French  cannoniers  to  assist  Sultan  Selim  II. 
against  Russia,  but  the  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Conslantinople  prevented  their  departure.     Foy  himself 
went   however  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assisted  the 
Turks   in   making   dispositions    for  the  defence   of   the 
Dardanelles.     From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Portugal, 
distinguished  himself  in  many  battles,   received  several 
wounds,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  during  all  the  peninsular  war,  till  he  received 
a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Orthez.    He  was  employed 
at  the  Restoration  by  the  Bourbons,  but  joined  Napoleon 
after  his  landing  from  Elba,  and  fought  bravely  at  Waterloo, 
where  he  was  again  wounded.    From  that  time  he  retired 
from  military  semce,  and  devoted  himself  entirelv  to  the 
study  of  history,  political  and  military  science,  to  which  he 
had  previously  ai>plied  all  his  leisure  time.    In  1819  Foy 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and  the 
talents  which  he  displayed  in  the  new  career  now  opened  to 
him  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends. 
His  debut  in  the  parliamentary  field  was  an  eloquent  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the 
veterans  of  the  imperial  army,  whom  the  organs  of  the 
Restoration  sought  to  deprive  of  their  well-earned  rewards. 
He  vigorously  attacked  the  lavisli  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  useless  establishments,  and 
to  support  the  instruments  of  an  anti-national  party ;  but 
lie   was  always  a  steady  advocate  of  every  expenditure 
which  was  requisite  for   the  support  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  great  nation.     Foy  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
a<^ainst  the  retrograde  party,  which  sought  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  the  constitutional  charter  by  introducing  into 
the  electoral  body  the  privileges  which  had  been  abolished 
by  the  above  mentioned  charter.    Yet  the  noble  efforts  of 
1*  oy  and  of  a  patriotic  minority  were  unavailing  against  the 
party,  which,  according  to  an  expression  of  Foy  himself, 
reckoned  in  the  legislative  chamber  two  members  to  one, 
and  in  the  nation  one  individual  in  a  thousand.    Counter- 
revolutionary measures  followed  one  another ;  the  elective 
franchise  was  restricted,  the  liberty  of  the  press  curtailed, 
independent  writers  prosecuted,  and  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  Spain  overturned  by  a  French  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  defeats  of  the  liberal  party,  Foy 
never  deserted  the  post  where  he  was  placed  by  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  and  he  castigated  the  unprincipled 
proceedings  above  referred  to  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
Cicero  exposing  the  exactions  of  a  Verres  or  the  plots  of  a 
Catiline.    When  provoked  by  his  enemies,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  most  annoying  manner, 
he  sometimes  burst  out  into  the  most  eloquent  but  bitter 
invective.    On  one  occasion,  being  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech  by  a  sneering  question,  what  he  meant  by  the 
expression  aristocrats  f  he  made  an  answer  which  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  annaU  of  the  French  parliamentary  de- 
nates  :  '  The  aristocracy  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  said  he, 
'  is  the  coalition  of  all  those  who  wish  to  consume  without 
producing,  to  live  without  working,  to  occupy  all  situations 
without  being  able  todiscliarge  tHe  duties  attached  to  them, 
to  |)ossess  all  the  honours  without  having  deserved  them — 
this  is  the  aristocracy.* 

In  November,  1825,  Foy  began  to  suffer  from  the  symp- 
toms of  an  aneurism:  he  felt liis  end  approaching,  but  re- 
mained culm  and  collected  under  the  most  severe  sufferings, 
till  his  death  on  the  28th  November.  His  death  was  con- 
sidered in  France  as  a  national  calamity ;  his  funeral  was 
attended  not  only  by  his  political  friends,  but  even  by  his 
— ^Qonentt  who  no  longer  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  of  just ' 


admiration  to  a  deceased  adversaiy.  As  he  left  a  fkmily  in 
rather  straitened  circumstances,  one  million  of  francs^  wa.« 
raised  for  them  by  a  national  subscription.  Foy  left  two 
volumes  of  speeches,  and  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  a 
work  which  is  much  esteemed,  but  unfortunately  ha^  n  *\ 
been  completed.  It  is  particularly  characterized  b}  lie 
fairness  with  which  it  treats  the  opponents  of  France  dur.i.^ 
that  memorable  struggle,  and  it  lias  been  warmly  oid>K>'*'«l 
not  only  in  France  but  even  in  England  by  writer*^  \tti- 
fessing  political  opinions  completely  opposed  to  tho^'^  of 
General  Foy. 

FOYLE,  LOUGH,  a  bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ir-? 
land,  whose  narrow  entrance  is  7°  west  of  Greenwich.  Ii 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  fifteen  tnile< 
and  is  in  the  middle  eight  miles  and  three  quarters  wi*!c, 
but  it  narrows  towards  both  extremities.  Its  mouth  b- 
tween  Magilligan  Point  on  the  east,  and  Green  Castle  on  t!i- 
west,  is  less  than  a  mile  across.  The  bay,  being  much  en- 
cumbered with  shoals,  requires  some  attention  in  naviiratinir 
it  The  deepest  water  is  along  the  west  side,  both  of  t}...- 
lake  and  its  mouth.  Near  Green  Castle  there  are  fr»m 
eight  to  ten  fathoms  water.  In  front  of  the  entrance  i«  :. 
sand-bank  called  the  Tuns,  over  which  the  sea  sometimt*'* 
breaks  with  great  violence.  Vessels  of  400  tons  and  u}>- 
'ward  may  ascend  the  Lough  and  the  river  Foyle,  wiu<*l- 
falls  into  its  southern  extremity,  as  far  as  Londonderry. 

FRACASTO'RO,  HIERO^YMUS,  one  of  the  mo^t 
learned  men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  modem 
Latin  poets,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  14B3,  of  an  audcnt 
family.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  particularly  to  medicine,  and  he  be- 
came professor  of  logic  at  the  university  of  Padua  when  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  old.  Fracastoro  died  in  1553.  Ht* 
enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  the  esteem  and  friendAhip  K»f 
many  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  Ramusio,  who  cwetl  to 
Fracastoro  the  idea  as  well  as  many  materials  for  his  c«>llec 
tion  of  the  *  Navi^zioni  et  Viaggi,*  erected  a  brass  statue 
to  his  memory  at  Padua.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  waa  such 
an  admirer  of  Fracastoro*s  poetical  talents  that  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  his  praise,  entitled  'Arte  Fracastorios.*  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Fracastoro  are,  '  Syphilides,  sive  morbi  Gal- 
lici,  libri  tres,'  published  at  Verona,  1530,  in  4to;  at  Pans 
1531  et  1539,  in  8vo  and  in  16mo;  Basil,  1536,  in  bvo; 
Lyons,  1547,  in  12mo;  Antwerp,  1562  and  1611,  in  8vu; 
London,  1720,  in  4to,  and  1746  in  8vo;  Padua,  1744,  iii 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Maquer  et 
Lacombe,  Paris,  1753,  in  12mo;  into  Italian  by  Antoniu 
Tirabosco,  Verona,  1 739,  in  4to ;  by  Pietro  Belli,  NapK  ^ 
1731,  inSvo;  by  Sebastian  degU  Antonii,  Bok^ia,  KJh, 
in  4 to;  the  best  Italian  translation  is  however  that  i-f 
Vizentio  Benini  de  Colonia,  published,  with  the  oompieic 
collection  of  Fracastoro's  works,  at  Padua,  1739,  in  Itiw 
Fracastoro's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  this  work,  which  be 
dedicated  to  Bembo,  who  was  his  particular  friend,  in  a 
poetical  epistle,  of  which  Roscoe  has  given  an  English 
translation  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  In  this  poem  Frara.ston> 
rejects  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  the  di%o:ii<» 
which  is  the  aubject  of  his  poem,  was  imported  fifum  Atno 
rica,  and  argues  that  it  was  known  in  antient  timea,  and 
was  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
which  he  attributes  the  origin  of  all  diseases  that  atuick 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation.  He  recommemU  a^ 
a  means  of  eradicating  that  fiital  disease  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, and  he  describes  the  discovery  of  that  remedy  in  a 
fiction  full  of  the  greatest  poetical  beauties.  The  hcn^  ' 
the  poem  is  a  young  man  called  Syphilis,  who  is  attark<% 
by  that  disease,  not  in  consequence  of  any  profligacy,  but 
by  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  and  is  cured  by  plunging  \\\pc* 
times  into  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  which  flow  in  tiie 
subterraneous  regions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  v/ 
the  hero  from  which  the  title  of  the  poem  is  derived  ga\«* 
birth  to  the  technical  appellation  by  which  the  above-men- 
tioned disease  is  known.  It  seems  that  in  adopting  such  a 
subject  for  his  poem  Fracastoro  wished  to  display  in  mic 
work  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  <./ 
natural  philosophy,  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  admunbio 
genius  for  I^tin  poetry.  Many  critics  have  cumparud  tbc 
Syphilis  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  SanuazaiD^  the  is*\' 
temporary  of  Fracastoro,  declared  it  to  be  superior  to  bu 
own  Latin  poem  *  De  partu  Virginis,*  on  which  be  wa%  for 
twenty  years.  Besides  the  poem  of  *  S%-philis,*  Frarartim* 
published  the  following  works:  *De  Vmi  TemDeniturs.' 
Venice,  1534,  in  4 to;  *  Homocentricorum,  siro  de  SiciUs 
liber  unus*  de  Cauaia  Criticorum  dierum*  libcUiia**  Veoto^ 
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c.-<iL''s  Life  and  Pontificate  <if  Leo  the  Tenth.  A  Gn'min 
iiuihur  (jf  the  namu  of  Mencken  wrote  in  Latin  a  Com- 
un'iiiaiy  on  Iho  Life  and  Writings  of  Fracasloro,  wbich  waa 
tiubli^Ued  at  Leipzig  in  1731,  iu  -Ito. 

FRACTIONS.  COMMON  AND  DECIMAL.  By  a 
rrat'iLun  is  meant,  in  the  first  inglancc.  a  part  of  any  mag- 
iiiiiidu.  Thus,  'three  and  a  fr^cllnn'  means  three  units 
ni.il  a  pari  of  a  fourth.  The  next  meaning  of  the  term 
cniitlnes  fVactions,  in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view,  to  ilie 
al'ijuot  parts  or  tubmulliplet  of  the  unit ;  which  unit  must 
llii-iururc  be  diTiUed  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  of  which 
I>:irt9  a  certain  number  is  to  be  taken. 

Under  the  heada  Addition,  &c.  will  bo  found  the  various 
riil'js  by  which  opcratious  containing  fractions  are  con- 
dai'icd.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  fundamental 
jiLiiais  connected  with  the  theory. 

A  fraction  is  thus  denoted:  -j^  means  the  quantity  ob- 

t.iinod  by  dividbg  a  unit  into  b  equal  parts  and  taking  a  of 
xhina  parts.  If  a  be  greater  than  b,  it  will  obviously  be 
ni-ceasary  to  divide  more  units  than  one,  each  into  b  equal 
f  arlj,  until  enough  have  been  subdivided  to  furnish  the  a 
|iL\rli  required.  It  was  usual,  in  English  Works  on  arith- 
metic, to  call  fractions  in  which  a  is  less  than  b,  proper 
frnclions;  and  all  others  improper  fractions;  this  absurd 
disiinciion  is  now  beginning  to  be  abolished.  In  the  pre- 
<'edms  fraction  a  is  called  the  numerator,  and  b  the 
il'-nnmhiatoi:  The  first  term  is  correct,  for  a  is  the  nuro- 
1  •■c  of  parts  of  a  cerlnin  kind  which  aro  to  be  taken  ;  the 
fecoiid  is  not  quite  so  correct,  for  the  denomination  of  wbich 


(ho  number  a 


3  be  taken,  is  not  b,  but  —;  the  bib 

y,vi  r.f  a  unit  (not  b  units)  is  to  be  repeated  a  times. 

'1  hi;  picccding  fraclion  may  be  considered  in  several  dif- 
^ri'iii  ways.  It  is  Isl.  the  6lh  part  of  a  unit  repealed  a 
■.UK';  or,  in  common  language,  a-blha  of  a  unit;  3nd,  the 
;:]ii>lii:r  of  limes,  or  parts  of  a  time,  or  both,  which  a  con- 
■■■•u  h;  Sri,  (he  proportion  which  a  is  of  6;  4th.  the  ex- 
'  ■■•-■•{nn  which  ought  to  bo  written  for  a,  on  the  supposition 
r  ihiit  vhich  was  b  units  being  made  the  unit.  Thus  | 
\|iri'itsi.-s  tu'o-ftflhs  of  a  unit,  the  part  of  a  time  which  2 
iiiL;iiiis  5,  Iho  proportion  which  2  is  of  S,  and  the  expres- 
i-ii  "hidi  must  1m  written  fur  what  is  now  2,  when  that 
ihii'h  is  now  3  is  made  tho  unit  All  these  meanings, 
i';-/.t  lite  first,  are  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  write  a 
.  .ii-iiuji  in  which  the  terms  are  both  iiactioaaL    Thus 


U 
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111  IV  be  thus  e^tplaincd.  We  can  readily  imas^ine  tho  part 
il'  .1  liiiiD  which  1^  isof  3^,  the  proportion  which  the  first 
I-.  ul'  (he  second,  and  the  expression  which  must  be  subsii- 
i.iird  lor  1)  when  n  larger  unit  is  used,  amounting  to  3^  of 
\],i:  |lre^H■nt  unit.  But  though  we  see  cleatly  what  is  meant 
by  dividing  1  into  3  equal  parts  and  into  4  equal  parts, 
w'Um  idea  are  we  to  attach  to  the  division  of  1  into  H  equal 

The  gcneralitv  of  mathematical  conceptions  is  frequently 
■lo-iri)>ed  by  the  peculiar  idiom  of  a  language.  The  science 
'it  aiilhmetic  requires  the  abolition  of  all  those  distinctions 
u  liit-li  depend  on  singular  and  plural,  noun  and  pronoun, 
^c.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  answer  to  a  problem 
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a  unit     Thus  in  tho  fourth  of  the  preceding  fractions  such 
a  number  or  fraction  must  be  fouua,  that  |th  of  it  shall  b« 

a  unit  i  iliat  is, 

7  stands  fur  the  number  7; 

and  this  must  be  repeated  3|  times.  The  preceding  con- 
siderations sliow  that  fractions  with  fractional  denominators 
may  be  explained  (without  reference  to  any  rule  of  reduc-  - 
tiun)  by  an  cxtcniion  of  the  definition  which  applies  to 
integer  denominators.  The  use  of  such  an  extension  is  as 
follows;— at  present,  algebraical  students  learn  results 
which  aro  pcrfeclly  intelligible  with  rcgaid  to  whole  num- 
bers, or  to  fractions  with  inlcgcr  terras,  but  of  which  they 
do  nut  see  the  meaning  when  fractional  or  mixed  terms  are 
employed.  In  (he  latter  case  they  trust  to  what  they  seo 
in  the  former  that  their  results  will  remain  true ;  but  they 
can  have  no  distinct  perceptiou  on  this  point  until  they 

have  learnt  to  include  every  possible  form  of  r  under  one 
dcSnilion. 

The  fundamental  property  of  fractions  on  which  all 
others  depend,  is  Ibis— .that  no  fraction  is  changed  in  value 
by  multiplying  or  dividing  both  it*  terms  by  the  same  num- 
ber or  fnciion,  that  is — 


whatever  may  be  the  values  of  a,  b,  and  m.    This  result 
should  be  studied  in  all  the  variety  of  its  cases,  &om  sucii 


:  10 


3ixn 


5-5x10  ■"^"'='""  i  =  v^rn 

There  is  another  theorem  which  is  much  neglected  in 
elementary  works,  but  which  is  of  considerable  importanee, 
namely,  that  if  the  numerators  of  two  fractbws  be  added 
for  a  numerator,  and  their  denominators  fur  a  denominator, 
the  resulling  fraction  must  lie  between  the  two  from  which 
it  was  derived.  Thus  of  the  three  fractions, 
2  6  ,   a+   6  8 

-  .     -  .     and  y^^^  or  ^^ 

the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  but  less  than  the  second. 
In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  employ  fractions  havir.); 
either  the  same  denominators,  or  which  may  easily  be  re- 
duced to  others  of  equal  value  baring  the  same  denomina- 
tors. The  numbers  10,  lUO,  1001),  &c.,  supgest  ihcm- 
wlvcs  for  this  purpose :  indeed  it  may  immediately  bo 
seen  that  the  ordinary  system  of  decimal  numeration  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  a  representation  of  such  frac- 
tions. If  we  consider  the  number  IIIII,  we  see  that  fur 
every  step  which  we  make  to  the  right,  we  find  a  unit  which 
is  only  Iho  tenth  part  of  the  preceding  unit  Place  a  point 
after  the  unit's  plarc  (to  mark  its  position),  and  let  Iho 
same  method  of  valuation  bo  carried  further.  Then  in 
111  nil  1 1,  the  first  1  after  the  point  should  stand  {i)T  one- 
tenth  of  the  preceding,  or  one-tenth  of  n  unit ;  the  second 
for  one-tenth  of  a  tenth,  or  one-hundredth,  and  so  on.  Tlic 
fundamental  theorem  of  decimal  fractions,  in  this  view  uf 
the  subk'cl,  is  that  which  shows,  for  example,  that  12'S345 
IdcGneil  to  mean  I  ten,  2  units.  2  lenihs.  3  hundredths.  4 
ihuui^andihs,  and  5  tcn-tlioiisandihs)  is  the  some  as  I2J3JS 
ten  thousandihs:  or  that  all  the  Dumber,  such  as  it  would 
Vot.  X^3  r 
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b«  if  the  nnitB*  oolumn  were  on  the  right»  may  be  taken  as 
a  numerator,  and  the  denomination  of  the  right  hand  figure 
as  a  denominator.    Thus — 


65*483    or 


60  +  5+-^+jj5+y^, 


.  60000  •  5000   jlOO^  ,  JO    _3__ 
"  1000*    1000  "*■  1000  ■*■  1000  "*■  1000 


or 


65483 
1000 


No  fraction  can  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  decimal 
fraction,  if  its  denominator  contain  an;|^  prime  factor  except 
5  or  2  (the  divisors  of  ten).  But  this  is  of  no  consequence 
in  practice,  since  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  for  any  frac- 
tion can  be  found  a  decimal  fraction  which  shall  be  as  near 
lo  it  as  we  please.     For  instance,  suppose  it  required  to 

3 
find  a  decimal  fraction  which  shall  not  difier  from^  by  so 

much  as  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  unit.    Then — 

300000 

3^  "_   300000  41         _     7317A 

41  ~  4100000  ^   100000    ""   100000 

3 
or  7317  hundred  thousandths  of  a  unit  differs  fh>m  —  by 


41 


3 


only  -77  of  the  hundred  thousandth  of  a  unit,  or  by  less  than 

41 
the  hundred  thousandth  part.    It  is  from  such  a  transfor- 
mation that  the  common  rule  is  derived. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  a  result  is  true  to  a  certain 
number  of  places  of  decimals  when  any  alteration  of  any 

Slace  would  make  it  further  from  the  truth.  Thus,  the 
iameter  of  a  circle  being  unity,  the  circumference  lies 
between  3*1415  and  3) 416,  but  nearer  to  the  latter; 
whence  the  same  circumference,  true  to  four  places  of  deci- 
mals, is  3*1416.  Similarly  62*13299,  taken  true  to  two 
places,  is  62*13 ;  to  three,  62*133 ;  to  four,  62*1330.  Again, 
*625,  taken  true  to  two  places,  might  be  either  *62,  or  '63  ; 
but  the  latter  is  generally  taken.  When  a  decimal  fraction 
cannot  be  found  exactly  equal  to  a  given  common  fraction, 
the  division  by  which  the  numerator  is  found,  leads  to  what 
is  called  a  Circulating  Decimal. 

For  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  fractions, 
see  Ratio  ;  Proportion  ;  Incomuxnsurable. 

FRACTIONS,  CONTINUED.  A  continued  fraction  is 
one  which  has  a  fraction  in  its  denominator,  which  again 
has  a  fraction  in  its  denominator,  and  so  on :  such  as 


2  + 


7  +  6 


2 
+  3 


more  convenient  way  of  writing  such  fractions  is  de- 
le;  in  the  present  article  we  sliall  adopt  the  following : 


3 6_    2 

2+    7+1+3 


Thus 


b  -Y  c 


is  written 


^+(jr+  / 


d  +  tf 

/ 

The  use  of  continued  fractions  is  as  follows : — by  con- 
vertini(  a  common  fraction,  with  a  large  numerator  and 
denominator,  into  a  continued  fraction,  we  are  able  to  find 
a  succession  of  more  simple  fractions,  which  ure  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  the  given  fraction,  and  approach  to  it 

with  great  rapidity.    Let  -r  be  the  given  fraction,  a  being 

less  tban  b  ;  proceed  as  in  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  a  and  b,  and  let  9,  r,  «,  ^,  &c.,  be  the 
quotients  obtained  in  the  process ;  then 

a  1  1111 

*       9  +  I g+r+*+/  + 

r  +  &c. 


&c. 


For  iiutanoe,  let  the  firaction  be 


5119 


(1  J       CO 


28319 

&c,  as  in  the  metb"'' 
finding  the  great«sii 


5119)28319(5 
Rem.  2724)5119(1 

2395  )  2724  (11     common  measure. 

The  succession  of  quotients  thus  obtained  is 

5,  1,  1,  7,  3,  1,  1,  «,  1,  3,  1,  2; 

which  are  to  be  used  as  follows  in  ibnning  the  suocen^ion 
of  approximate  flraotions.    The  first  and  second  are  always 


1st 


first  quotient 


in  this  case  t 


2nd 


2nd  quotient 


•  •  • 


1 


1st.  qu.  X  2nd  qu.  +  1     6x1  + 

To  form  the  succeeding  numerators  and  denominators 
there  is  one  uniform  rule  for  both,  as  follows: — muliipU 
the  last  found  term  by  the  first  quotient  remaining  to  be 
used,  and  add  the  last  but  one ;  as  in  the  following  proce»9*, 
where  *  denotes  that  the  incoming  quotient  is  unity,  and 
that  the  multiplication  \b  therefore  unnecessary. 


Numenton. 

1st                          1 
2nd                          1 

3rd* 

New  quotient 

2 
7 

14 

1 

4th 

New  quotient 

15 
3 

45 
2 

5th 

47* 
15 

6th 

62* 
47 

7th 

New  quotient 

109 
2 

218 
62 

8th 

280* 
109 

9  th 

New  quotient 

389 
3 

1167 
280 

10th 

1447* 
389 

11th 

New 

quotient* 

1836 
2 

3672 
1447 

12th 

5119 

ceessi 

on  of  fractions  co 

5 

6 

11 
7 

77 
6 

83 
3 

249 
U 

260 
83 

343 

260 

603 
2 

1206 
343 

1549 
603 

2152 
3 

6456 
1549 

8005 
2152 

10157 
2 

20314 
8005 

28319 


the  given  fraction,  and  ending  in  it,  is  then 


1    1 

5'6' 

2      15      47       62      109      280 
11  '  83*  260*  343'  603'  1549* 

1447      1836       5119  . 

8005*  10157'  28319* 

389 

2152 

these  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  last,  than  which 
they  are  alternately  greater  and  less;  the  first  greater,  the 
second  less,  the  third  greater,  and  so  on :  but  the  second  > 
not  so  much  too  small  as  the  first  is  too  great,  nor  the  th.nl 
so  much  too  great  as  the  second  is  too  small,  &c.  T:  e 
error  committed  by  assuming  any  one  of  the  approximate 
fractions  instead  of  the  final  result,  is  less  than  a  fr^ciu  :: 
having  unity  for  its  numerator,  and  the  product  of  the 
denominator  in  question  and  the  next  denominator  for  it> 
denominator.    Thus — 


"T    is  not  wrong  by 
6 


5x6 
1 

6  X  11 


^'30 


or 


66 


If  it  ba  deaired  lo  vori^  one  of  the  fractions  without 
proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  procets,  observe  thai  the 
numerator  of  the  differanw  of  any  two  succeeding  fractioos 
is  unity.    Tbiu — 

1  X    6         exceeds         1  x    5    bj    1 

1   X  II     falls  short  of    2  X     6     by     1 

S  X  83         exceeds       IS  X  U    bj    1 

15  X  260  &ll3  short  of  S3  x  47    by    1  &c. 

No  fraction,  having  a  leM  denominator  th«n  one  of  the 

appruximale  fraction*,  ran   come   so  near  lo  the  orisinal 

IV.u'lion  as  the  one  which  i%  ohtained  by  the  proi^ess.   Thus, 

1^5  is  nearer  to  ^%  than  any  poisible  fraction  which  has 

au   integer  numerator,   and  an  integer  denominator  less 

thnn  6U3. 

FRACTIONS,  VANISHING.  This  term  is  applied  to 
frHctions  in  cases  where  a  supposition  is  made  which  de- 
stroys bo^  numerator  and  denominator  at  the  same  time. 
Thi^— 

a^-l  log.  J'  a'  -a 


are  fractions  which  all  assume  the  form  -,  when  x  ^  X : 
that  is,  though  for  any  other  value  of  T  they  represent  ope- 
rations of  ordinary  arithmetic,  yet  in  the  particular  suppo- 
hiiion  that  x  is  unity,  they  all  end  in  a  direction  to  find  out 
hnw  many  times  nothing  ia  contained  in  nothing.  The 
Qrsl  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  (hat  the  &action  may,  in 
Biii'b  a  case,  have  any  value  we  choose  lo  assign,  for  nolhing 
luitcn  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  &e.,  is  sliil  nothing:  that  is 
lu  say,  according  to  the  rules  of  common  algebra,  since 
0  =  0X0,  whatever  a  may  be,  it  follows  that  U  divided  by 
0  may  be  a.  But  this  ia  carrying  operations  which  are 
dt-'fined  with  regard  to  raagnitudea  further  than  is  contem- 
plated in  their  deQnition,  and  applying  them  to  a  symbol 
«liLch  simply  represents  the  absence  of  all  magnitude. 
Siifh  a  process  may  then  be  rejected  wilhoul  scruple. 

But  Ihis question  remains:  granting  that  Ibe  preceding 
rcawning  does  not  entitle  us  to  give  the  preceding  fractions 
any  value  we  please,  can  they  be  said  to  have  a  value  at  all 
M  hen  T  >  I  ?  To  settle  this  point  in  part,  we  must  ask  not 
«}iat  the  preceding  fractions  are  when  x  is  unily,  but  what 
hcpgmes  of  their  value  when  x  is  made  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  unity.  To  take  the  first  as  an  instance,  we 
find  ihat 

=«  -I-  1  for  all  value*  of  x. 

X—  I 
Consequently— I.  Whenever  *  is  greater  than  1,  the 
fraction  is  greater  than  2.  II.  As  x  approaches  to  1,  the 
fraction  approaches  to  3.  III.  The  fraclion  may  be  made 
as  near  to  a  as  we  please  by  making  x  sufficiently  near  lo 
unity.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  when  x  =  I,  the  fraction 
iiave  a  value  at  all,  that  value  must  be  2,  Similarly  it  may 
be  proved  of  the  second  and  third  fractions  that  if  they 
hare  values  when  x  =  1,  these  values  mtut  be  1  and 
a  log  a 

i  lni;6* 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  vanishing  frac- 
li'-ns  have  ™lues  or  not,  as  if  such  a  question  could  bo  one 
ol'  deduction  from  the  ordinary  reasonings  with  regard  to 
magnitude.  The  truth  is,  that  any  one  may  either  assert 
ttiat  such  fractions  have  values,  or  may  altogether  refuse  lo 
consider  thcra,  according  lo  his  ideas  of  convenience  or 
propriety.     Nobody  doubts  (hat  if  the  answer  lo  a  problem 


B  the  value  of  — 


whenx 


■  1.' 


ne  of  two  courses  must  be  taken;  either  the  i-alue  of 
must  he  declared  to  he  unity,  er  the  evanescent  form 
f  tbe  fraction  must  be  recognised  as  arising  from  a  mis- 
r>nicption  of  the  problem,  by  which  factors  of  the  form 
■  —  1  (where  X  =  It  have  been  used  under  the  idea  that 
!h-v  were  of  thofutm*  —  1  (where  j;  is  not  =1):  the  pro- 
k'm  must  then  be  reconsidered,  and  the  (so  calkd)  mis- 
ake  cometed.    Bat  Uu  comclion  will  always  lead  (o  the 


used  with   respect   lo  the  isolated  question  of  vanishing 

fractions,  since  the  difficulty  raised  with  regard  to  them 
belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  so  extensive  that  they  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  science.  Under  tGs  hetuls, 
NoTHiNtt — iMriKiTT — Limits,  Thboht  or— &c,  will  b« 
found  those  considerations  which  apply  to  all  the  cases. 

The  method  of  Ending  the  value  (or  coireotion,  if  tha 
reader  please)  of  a  vantshing  fraction  whose  numerator 
and  denominator  disappear  when  :i;  —  a,  ia  to  make  a  new 
fraction  with  the  diOerential  coefHcients  of  that  numerator 
and  denominator,  and  then  lo  substitute  a  for  x.  If  the 
result  be  slill  a  vanishing  fraction,  repeat  the  process  with 
new  differentiations,  and  so  on.  Thus  to  And  the  value  of 
the  third  fraction  above  mentioned— 


diff.co.ofa 


j'  logi 


when; 


raplicated  with  the  breakinfj 


FRACTURE.    Injur 

'  a  hune  arc  called  fractures. 

Tho  comparative  imporlancc  of  such  accidents  depends 
the  first  ploce  upon  Ihat  uf  the  bono  which  is  broken. 
The  most  dangerous  fractures  in  this  point  uf  view  are 
those  of  tho  vertebrtD  and  skull,  which  inclose  organs 
immediately  essential  to  Ufe,  and  eKIremely  susceptible  of 
injury.  The  processes,  or  projecting  parts,  of  the  vertebm 
are  »^omctimcs  broken  witliuut  very  serious  consequences; 
but  if  any  of  the  rings  of  bone  which  cncoinpuss  the  spinal 
chord  be  thus  injured,  death  almost  certainly  ensues,  and 
the  danger  is  imminent  in  pruporiion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
injured  vertebra  to  the  head.  If  the  fracture  lake  place 
above  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck,  reckoning  down- 
wards, death  is  generally  instantaneous  from  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  respiration.  Fracture  of  the  6an>  or  floor 
of  the  skuU  is  often  instantly  fatal,  for  analoi;ous  reasons. 
The  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and  ribs,  cover  parts  not 
nmediately  essential  to  life,  and,  for  many  reasons, 
so  liable  to  suffer  from  violence  done  to  their  ex- 
ternal defences  as  those  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted.    Fracture  of  the  sternum  can  scarcely  happen 

ithout  the  direct  apnlicadon  of  considerable  force ;  and 
for  that  reason  is  both  serious  and  rare.  The  ribs,  on 
the  conlrary,  are  more  easily  and  frei^uenily  broken  than 


fracture  unites  readily ;  and  the  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is  inltaiumatiun  of  the  serous  membrane  called  the 
pleura,  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  lung, 
[Plkubisv;  Pnkuhonia]  This  danger  Is  of  course  in- 
creasod  if  the  lung  be  wounded  by  the  splintered  ends  of 
the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  especially  when  the 
fracture  is  the  result  of  direct  force.  Ihe  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  seldom  broken,  for  the  same  reason  that  detor' 
mines  the  rare  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the  sternum ; 
but  the  accident  Is  generally  serious,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
fatal,  from  injury  lo  tlie  bladder  and  other  important  organs 
included  ill  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  connected  with  iha  bones 
which  circumscribe  it.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
though  distressing  and  painful  at  the  time,  generally  do 
well ;  and  are  of  consequence  chiefly  on  account  uf  the  dis- 
figurement they  sometimes  occasion. 

The  limbs  are  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
their  usefulness  depends  so  much  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  shape  of  their  numerous  bones,  upon  the  inlet^rily  of 
(heir  joints,  and  upon  the  free  and  separate  mobility  or  iheir 
muiicles  and  tendons,  that  anything  calculated  to  injure 
them  permanently  in  those  particulars  is  a  nialler  of  sc'i  lous 
importance.  Hence  the  great  interest  that  has  always  been 
attached  to  fractures  occurring  about  these  parts;  none  of 
which  can  be  considered  as  slight  accidents,  for  In  various 
degrees  tliey  all  threaten  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb. 

We  feel  that  Uie  subject  of  fracture,  particularly  of  the 
limbs,  is  one  that  hardly  admits  of  cumpresBion  within 
moderate  limits;  and  are  aware  that  in  allempiing  to  com- 
press il  we  must  sacrifice  order,  if  :iol  perspicuity,  to  brevity. 
Our  piiutsipal  object  however  will  be  to  give  »  clear  explani,* 
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tion  of  certain  technical  tenns,  by  which  important  varieties 
of  these  injuries  are  distinguished ;  and  which,  though  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  conversation  and  in  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  are  often  misapplied  or  imperfectly  un- 
derstood :  with  this  we  shall  interweave  as  much  general 
information  as  possible,  subjoining  what  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  an  outline  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
transverse  and  oblique  fracture :  we  may  observe,  however, 
that  the  distinction  is  practically  of  ereat  consequence.  In 
the  first,  or  transverse  variety,  the  bluntness  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bone  in  some  measure  preserves  the  contiguous 
soft  parts  from  laceration  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  it  also 
opposes  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  displacement  which 
arises  afterwards  from  muscular  contraction ;  but  it  chiefly 
conduces  both  to  the  diminution  of  present  suffering  niA 
to  the  prosperous  event  of  the  case,  by  racilitating  the  speedy 
and  perfect  restoration  of  the  displaced  bone  to  its  proper 
situation,  and  its  steady  retention,  when  restored,  by  me- 
chanical means. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  most  of  the  bones  liable  to  fracture 
are  cylindrical,  or  present  flattened  surfaces  meeting  in  as 
many  solid  angles,  if  they  be  broken  obliquely,  the  ends  of 
the  bone  will  be  sharp-edged  or  pointed :  hence  they  are 
generally  separated  from  each  other  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  usual  in  transverse  fracture,  and  there  is  not 
only  much  more  suffering  from  the  laceration  of  sensitive 
parts  and  from  portions  of  them  being  included  and  pressed 
oetween  the  broken  surfaces,  but  great  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  disentangling  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
bringing  them  into  close  apposition ;  and  still  more  in  re- 
taining them,  from  their  tendency  to  slip  past  each  other 
during  the  spasmodic  and  powerful  contractions  of  the 
wounded  and  irritated  muscles.  The  result  of  such  fractures 
is  often  unsatisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill ; 
and  some  distortion  and  shortening  of  the  limb  is  inevitable 
in  severe  cases. 

Comminuted  Fracture, — ^When  a  bone  is  crushed,  or  fis- 
sured in  more  than  one  direction,  so  that  portions  of  it  are 
detached  from  the  rest,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  commi- 
nuted. From  the  facility  generally  experienced  in  replacing 
the  bone,  or  at  least  in  straightening  and  supporting  the  limb 
in  these  cases,  they  often  end  better  than  apparently  less 
serious  oblique  firactures.  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be  that 
the  direct  application  of  force,  by  which  they  are  generally 
produced,  has  some  effect  in  stunning  tlie  muscles  and 
deadening  the  injurious  influence  of  their  contraction.  If 
there  be  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  considerable  in- 
flammation and  fever  may  supervene,  and  the  recovery  will 
be  tedious  in  proportion ;  but  the  eventual  restoration  of  ^ 
the  natuml  shape  and  length  of  the  limb  is  frequently  more 
complete  than  might  be  expected. 

Fi-acture  extending  into  a  joint. -^  A  bone  may  of  course 
be  broken  in  the  situation  of  a  joint ;  or,  if  the  fracture 
occur  at  some  distance,  a  fissure  may  extend  longHudinally 
into  one  of  these  cavities.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
important  aggravation  of  the  injury.  The  synovial  mem- 
branes which  line  the  joints  are  peculiarly  impatient  of  irri- 
tation, and  when  they  become  inflamed,' the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  often  considerable,  and  the  attendant,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  symptomatic  fever,  is  of  a  very  acute  type. 
When  the  larger  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  are  concerned  in 
injuries  of  this  kind,  the  old  surgeons  frequently  recom- 
mended amputation  of  the  limb.  Modern  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  generally  be  dispensed  with;  but  the 
greatest  skill  and  watchfulness  are  required  and  often 
baffied  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  stiff 
joint  (ancAy/om),  and  to  keep  the  limb  in  the  most  useful 
position,  if  it  should  occur ;  a  position  which  is  not  always 
the  most  conducive  to  the  ease,  or  indeed  to  the  recovery, 
of  the  patient,  and  therefore  not  always  eligible. 

Fracture  complicated  with  dislocation. — If  a  bone  be  dis- 
located as  well  as  broken,  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measures  which  are  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  treatment  of  either  injury,  and  the  result 
is  permanent  distortion  and  crippling  of  the  limb.  This  is 
of  course  an  extreme  case,  ana  is  not  likely  to  happen 
unless  the  fracture  take  place  very  near  the  dislocated 
joint,  so  that  a  firm  hold  cannot  be  taken  of  the  detached 
end  of  the  bone.  If  however  the  fissure  in  the  bone  does 
not  extend  to  the  joint,  the  constitution  docs  not,  upon  the 
whole,  suffer  so  materially  as  might  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  double  injury,  except  in  particular  cases^ 


such  as  those  complicated  with  traumatic  deliriuni,  on 
which,  as  the  subject  is  curious,  we  shall  here  take  occai>ioii 
to  say  a  few  words. 

TraumaUe  delirium  irpavnot  a  wound).     This  affection 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  fractures  with  dislocation,  or  to 
inj  uries  of  wliich  fracture  forms  a  part.    It  appears  ho we>  t*r 
to  be  more  frequently  a  consecjuence  of  injuries  of  thi% 
nature  than  of  others,  and  particularly  of  fracture  of  the 
fibula  immediatelv  above  the  ancle,  which  ia  often  foltowcti 
by  dislocation  of  the  foot.    [Fibula.]    The  patient  rainlilf^ 
in  his  ideas,  is  generally  very  talkative,  and  in  a  state  nf 
great  alarm  and  apprehension,  expecting,  for  instance,  to  b«- 
led  to  execution  for  some  fancied  crime.     He  is  comninitly 
pale  and  cold,  free  from  fever,  and  quite  unoonsciouii  of 
pain.    If  not  prevented,  he  will  rise  from  his  l>ed  and  ino\  c 
about  the  room,  using  his  shattered  limb  with  perfect  un- 
concern.   Traumatic  delirium  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance with  delirium  tremens,  and,  like  it,  occurs  for  the 
most  part  in  over-stimulated  and  exhausted  oonstitutiAm^. 
It  is  sometimes  fatal,  but  may  generally  be  relieved  by 
large  quantities  of  wine  and  opium. 

Compound  fracture. — If  the  injury  of  which  we  an* 
treating  be  confined  to  the  bones  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately around  them,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple;  but 
if  the  bone  be  protruded  through  the  skin,  or  an  external 
wound  otherwbe  inflicted  communicate  with  the  interest 
between  the  broken  surfaces,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be 
compound.  However  small  the  wound  in  the  skin  may 
be,--unles8  it  can  be  brought  to  heal  by  the  first  intentiuti, 
which,  though  it  rarely  succeeds,  should  be  always  at- 
tempted,—this  is  by  far  the  most  serious  a|;gravation  of  the 
injury,  whether  we  regard  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  the 
progress  of  the  case,  or  the  prospect  of  recovery.  A  simple 
fracture,  however  extensive,  if  not  into  a  joint,  may  gene- 
rally be  expected  with  confidence  to  be  well  enough  to 
permit  the  accustomed  use  of  the  limb  in  a  period  rangint; 
from  two  to  eight  weeks ;  the  pain  and  constitutional  de- 
rangement seldom  lasting  bevond  a  few  days.  But  a  com- 
pound fracture  threatens  life,  and,  speaking  generally,  is 
at  best  an  affair  of  many  months  of  suffering  and  sicknes^v 
This  remarkable  difference  originates  in  the  wide  consti- 
tutional sympathies  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  sen&atiun 
and  secretion;  in  the  importance  of  its  function  a«  a 
covering  fbr  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  in  its  mat  pronenes^ 
to  become  inflamed  when  the  subject  of  a  punctured 
and  lacerated  wound.  It  further  results  from  the  tendency 
of  the  inflammation  to  propagate  itself  from  the  edge  I'f 
the  skin  along  the  track  of  the  wound  to  the  periosteum 
and  other  deep-seated  parts;  it  commonly  spreads  vc^ry 
extensively  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscle^ 
under  the  aponeurotic  expansions  which  invest  and  separate 
them,  and  within  the  synovial  sheaths  of  their  tendon>. 
Some  degree  of  inflammation  among  these  parts  takes 
place  in  simple  fractures,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  manageable 
limits,  and  the  lower  decrees  of  it  may  perhaps  be  consider^  d 
as  curative.  But  the  inflammation  which  follows  a  com- 
pound fracture  puts  a  stop  to  all  the  natural  processes  of 
restoration,  and  renders  the  artificial  means,  in  other  casci 
usefully  employed  to  promote  them,  ineffectual  or  inap- 
plicable. It  is  attended  with  incessant  and  exhausting 
fever,  at  first  ardent  and  afterwards  irritative  and  hectic 
[Fever],  and  occasions  deep-seated  aliscessea,  extensive 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  {sfoughing),  and  tedious  sepa- 
rations of  dead  bone  {exfoliation).  Such  are  some  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  compound  fracture,  an  accideut 
which,  in  its  severer  forms,  presents  such  a  scene  of  suffering 
and  a  succession  of  such  formidable  drains  upon  the  strength, 
that,  on  the  balance  of  evils,  amputation  is  often  a  preferable 
alternative. 

Diagnosis  offracture.^VLuch  need  not  be  said  of  the 
means  by  which  the  existence  of  a  supposed  fracture  ma} 
be  ascertained.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  generally 
obvious  enough,  and  the  less  the  parts  are  handled  tbe 
better :  but  where  there  is  any  doubt»  it  may  be  reraoreU 
by  attending  to  the  grating  sound,  or  the  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  touch  occasioned  by  slightly  moving  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  against  each  other.  This  symptom 
is  called  crepitation, 

Treatment.^The  principles  of  treatment  are,  in  the  fin^t 
place,  to  soothe  by  all  possible  and  prudent  means  the  mus- 
cular irritation  and  spasm  which  are  the  immediate  and 
most  urgent  consequences  of  a  recent  fracture.  The  patient 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  cosioet  posture,  vUich,  if  thg  tln^h 
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kttle  mjuty  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  ftactures,  and  they 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
hrittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  hut  it  does  not  require 
an  h}-pothesis  so  improhahle  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal fact  on  which  tne  proof  has  heen  rested,  namely,  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  fractures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surfhce 
which  appears  when  a  minenu  is  broken,  so  that  surfaces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surfkoe  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  firacture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  earthy,  or  hackly. 
The  fibrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.    The  radiated  fracture 

broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 


is 


uiibcuous :  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  mineralofflsti  do*  noli  emplojr  m  taMxy*   . 

tive  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  lookinff  throneli  the  de- 
scription of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  but 
the  following  varieties  of  fracture : — eonchmdaU  fine  con- 
choidal; eariuy,  fine  earthy;  foliated;  granular;  Indistinct^ 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  coarse  splintery,  and  uneven. 

FRAGAHIA.    [Stiuwbsret.j 

PRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horiiontal  or 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  time 
of  an  assault. 

FRAMLIN6HAM.    [Sitffols.] 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdoms  of  conti- 
nental Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irre- 
gular  polygon,  the  s^eneral  contour  and  dimensions  of 
which,  with  the  latitu&  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points, 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  From  this  it  appears 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  rf.  lat 
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SWITZERLAND. 
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A,  th«  frontier  towards  Belgium  meets  the  eoiist 
H.  the  IVontier  towards  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 
C.  the  froDtier  towards   Swltierland   mecti   tin 

Khiae. 


\Loaff.  ifflO'a. 


F,  Cape  Nfitre  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon. 

O,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Ai|(ttei  Mortes. 

B(  the  ftontler  towerde  Spala  OMett  tlie  MedUet- 


D.  Junction  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Quien. 
B,  mouth  of  the  Vnr. 


L.  Bee  du  K«s. 

M.  OB  the  eoaat  BOith-wet  of  BretL 

N.  MoBt  St.  Michel,  in  Caacak  Bay. 

O,  Cepe  La  Hofuo. 

P,  Le  hAttb.  att  the  month  of  the  Seine 

Q,  Cape  Oris  Net,  betveett  Calnia  aftd 

*•*  The  meBtniemenU  are  from  the  mBp  of  Frnnee  hj  A.  H.  Broft.  In  ftwr  eheeU,  PBrie,  ISIS. 


I,  the  same  frontier  meets  the  oeeeu. 
K.  month  of  the  Sifre  of  NIort. 


and  8"  1 7'  E.  and  4**  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of 
whicb  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  north- 
west (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  66U  milea;  and  the 
next  longest  tVom  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  I),  about 
6 1 5  miles. 

The  area  of  France  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree  (=204,711  square 
Englisn  miles),  ancluding  the  island  of  Corse,  or  CQr>ira, 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  position  and  ancient 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  incorporated 
with  France, 'and  forms  one  of  its  departments;  or  *26«2ri 
square  geographical  leagues  (=200,925  square  miles)  ev 
elusive  of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  ccn&ut, 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mile),  inclu- 
sive of  (}orsica,  or  33,333,01 9  (166  to  a  square  mile)  exclusne 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  greate% 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  vix.that  of  1931-3»  by 
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From  the  heights  of  iLangres  a  range  of  high  lands  extends 
in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  coast  of  La  Mancbe,  about 
Cape  Gris  Nez,  separating  the  streams  which  belong  to  the 
great  system  of  the  Rhine  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
river  systems  of  central  France.  A  branch  from  these 
heights  divides  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Somme. 
From  the  Charollois  heights  a  range  of  hills  of  gradually 
diminishing  elevation  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Loire,  separates  that  river  from  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Seine,  and  connects  the  moimtain  system  of  Central 
France  with  the  heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  a  prolongation 
of  the  Menez  mountains  of  Bretagne.  These  run  from  the 
headlands  near  Brest  in  an  eastward  direction.  A  range 
which  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  central 
group  of  the  Auvergnat  mountains  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  called  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Garonne ;  and  another  range, 
which  branches  off  from  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
and  runs  north-west  till  it  subsides  in  the  Landes  (heaths) 
of  Bordeaux,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
A  dour. 

Tlic  Ccvenues,  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  the  range 
proceeding  from  the  latter  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  se- 
parate the  western  or  oceanic  slope  {versant  Occanique  of 
Maltc  Brun)  from  the  eastern ;  tlie  latter  is  subdivided 
by  the  heights  which  connect  those  of  Langres  with  the 
Vosgcs  and  by  those  branches  of  the  Vosges  which  unite 
witK  the  Jura,  into  the  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope 
(versant  Rhenan\  and  the  south-eastern  or  Mediterranean 
slope  {versant  Mediterraneen). 

The  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  the  Adour,  the 
Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Loire,  the  Vilaine,  the  Orne, 
the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and  a  number  of  othei-s  of  less  im*- 
portance.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  is  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  range  which  extends  from  these  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne :  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  194 
miles.  The  basin  of  the  Gkironne  is  bounded  by  the  heights 
last  mentioned,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  C^vennes,  the  moun- 
tain group  of  Auvergne,  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  and  a  small 
branch  from  these  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garonne 
and  Charente.  The  general  course  of  the  Garonne  is  to 
the  north-west ;  that  of  its  principal  tributaries  which  flow 
from  the  C6vennes  and  tne  Auvergnat  group  (as  the 
Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  is  to  the  west ;  that  of 
the  Pyreneau  tributaries,  which  are  smaller,  to  the  north ; 
the  Dordogne  is  the  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
receives  in  its  course  to  the  ocean ;  and  their  joint  rostuary 
is  called  the  Gironde,  a  name  which  Uke  that  of  our  own 
H  umber  applies  to  the  SBstuary  alone.  The  basin  of  the 
Garonne  is  mferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Loire,  but  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Seine  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6.  The 
length  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  system  of  the  Graronne 
is  thus  given  oy  Malte  Brun :  the  Garonne  itself  360  miles, 
the  Dordogne  293  miles,  the  Lot  1G6  miles,  and  the  Tarn 
207  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  by  the 
heights  of  G^tine  or  their  branches,  and  the  length  of  the 
river  is  235  miles  or  thereabout.  The  basin  of  the  Loire, 
tlie  largest  river  that  wholly  belongs  to  France,  is  bounded 
by  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  the  Auvergnat  group,  the  C6- 
vcnncs  in  ^vhich  it  rises,  the  Charollois  heights,  the  heights 
which  connect  these  with  the  heights  of  Beauce,  the  heights 
of  Beauce,  and  the  Menez  mountains  of  Bretagne.  The 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Loire  to  its 
mouth  would  be  north-west,  and  it  would  lie  nearly  along 
the  ridge  of  the  heights  of  Gatine,  but  from  the  great  bend 
which  the  river  makes,  its  course  is  first  north  and  then 
west ;  its  principal  tributary,  the  Allier.  has  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Loire:  the  Cher,  the  I nd re,  and  the  Vienne, 
have  a  north-west  course.  These  all  join  the  Loire  on  the 
left  bank ;  the  most  important  tributary  which  it  receives 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  Mayenne.  The  length  of  the  Loire 
is  given  by  Malte  Brun  at  above  600  miles ;  that  of  the 
Allier  at  about  250;  that  of  the  Cher,  215;  that  of  the 
Vicune,  207;  and  that  of  the  Creuse,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vieunc,  166  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Vilaine  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Menez  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
branch  of  the  same  mountains  which  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Vilaine  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  tne  length  of  the  Vi- 
laine is  about  124  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Orne  is  bounded 
by  the  Menez  mountains,  or  their  branches;  the  length  of  the 
river  in  above  82  miles.    The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounded 


by  the  heights  of  Beauce  and  those  of  Langres  with*  tbetr 
connecting  range ;  and  by  the  hills  which  branch  off  fn>ui 
the  heights  of  Langres  toward  the  Channel.  The  length  of 
the  Seine  is  given  by  Malte  Brun  at  470  miles ;  that  of  its 
principal  tributary,  the  Mame,  is  268  mOes.  The  basin  vf 
the  Somme  is  bounded  by  fhe  heights  that  run  from  lh<»«« 
of  Langres  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel ;  the  length  of  the 
river  is  about  1 1 0  miles.  • 

Tlie  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope  comprehends  parts  cf 
the  basins  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  the  Meuseor  Maes,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  course  of  each  of  these  rivers  belongs  to  France  ;  n.> 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  is  indeed  included  in  that 
country,  of  which  it  only  forms  the  boundary. 

The  Mediterranean  slope  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  of  one  or  two  other  streams,  which  arc  too  small 
to  require  notice.  The  basin  of  the  Rhdne  is  bounded  b  i 
the  C6vennes,  the  heights  of  Charollois,  the  Cute  d'Or.  ili«.* 
heights  of  Langres,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps :  u  « 
greatest  extension  is  from  north  to  south,  and  it  is  com) -re- 
hended  partly  in  Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  states,  but 
chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rhone  in  Savot , 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  France  is  nearly  west;  at  the  great 
city  of  Lyon  it  bends  to  the  southward :  its  whole  course  li 
about  525  miles ;  that  of  the  Saoue,  its  principal  affluent,  is 
304  miles:  that  of  the  Iscrc  and  the  Durance,  two  other 
affluents,  about  190 and  220  respectively;  and  that  of  the 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Saonc,  about  250. 

General  Oeological  Character  — Oi  the  geology  of 
France  our  limits  and  our  materials  restrict  us  to  a  general 
and  rapid  sketch.  The  sands,  clays,  limestones  of  \Mvx 
formation,  marls,  and  sandstones,  which  con»tttuto  Uie 
strata  above  the  chalk  (mcluTling  the  alluvial  and  dilu\i.il 
beds),  and  may  be  designated  the  '  super-cretaceous  grouji,* 
occupy  several  extensive  districts.  I.  The  largest  of  tl)e>c 
districts  is  in  the  south-west  of  France;  it  extends  from 
a  line  drawn  along  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mediterranean;  northward  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  the  Etang 
de  Sigi'an,  near  Narbonne.  It  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  with 
the  intervening  *  landes,'  or  heaths;  the  lower  part  of  tltj 
valleys  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Tarn,  the  Arrive, 
and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Garonne  on  the  ri«:ht 
bank ;  tlie  whole  of  the  valleys  of  those  streams  which  jt>tn 
it  on  the  left  bank,  except  such  as  have  their  sources  in  ti:o 
higher  part  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  narrow  belt  from  Uic 
vallev  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  coast 
of  wnich,  beds  of  this  formation,  probably  alluvial,  extei.d 
to  the  border  of  Spain.  2.  The  next  district  in  extent  u 
what  is  designated  '  the  Paris  basin,*  extending  for  scxeml 
miles  in  every  dn"ection  round  that  ciry,  bounded  by  tju 
irregular  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gi>or!!^  iii 
the  north-west  of  Paris,  to  La  t  ^re  on  the  Oisc :  from 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Epemay  on  the  M^riio . 
from  Epemay  to  the  Seine,  at  the  junction  of  the  \jou\t:, 
and  along  the  valley  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Loin^ 
and  of  Briare  have  been  cut,  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire ; 
along  which  valley  these  formations  extend  upwards  u 
Cosne,  and  downwards  below  Blois:  from  this  last  piiiut 
they  are  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  northward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gisors.  3.  The  third  district  extendi  al«»r.^; 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne  on  the  cast  hide  of  that  river  fn'ni 
the  junction  of  the  Doubs  to  Lyon,  and  then  along  the  c«.^i 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  below  the  junction  of  th<* 
Drdme :  this  long  strip  has  a  breadth  of  several  milc^  ofi 
the  east  side  of  the  Saune  and  Rhone,  but  does  not  exteipl 
to  the  west  of  those  rivers,  except  between  the  junction  nf 
the  Doubs  and  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the  SaOne.  4.  ll.e 
next  district  comprehends  the  alluvial  formation  of  the 
delta  of  the  RhOne,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tlut 
river,  and  of  its  tributaries  the  Aigues,  OuvSze,  and  Durance. 
5,  6,  7.  There  are  three  other  narrow  portions  occupii*«{  ti 
these  later  formations,  extending  along  that  part  of  the  \uV 
ley  of  the  Rhine  which  belongs  to  France;  along  the  mllin 
of  the  Allier,  from  near  Brioude  to  below  Moulins;  a::d 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loird  from  near  Feurs  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Avron.  8.  That  small  part  of  France  which  Ins 
to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Calais  by  St.  Otnrr  m 
the  Belgian  frontier,  is  occupied  by  those  formations  wb  k\\ 
extend  into  Belgium,  and  occupy  a  large  part  cf  Ll.u 
country. 
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We  give  tbe  table  'from  the  last  edition  of  Malte  &run's 
Oiographie  UmveneUe,  substituting  Fahrenbeit's  scale  for 
tbe  Centigrade. 

Agrictuture* — France  bas  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  agricultural  countries  in  Europe ;  and  if  the  hus- 
bandry of  France  is  not  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  writings  on  this  important  subject:  the  French 
authors  on  agriculture  have  collected  all  the  information 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  antients,  or  which 
experience  has  taught  the  modems.  But  this  has  had  little 
influence  on  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  who  are  too  ignorant  to  read  books,  and  who,  if 
they  could  read  them,  would  seldom  adopt  methods  not 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  their  fore&thers.  The  want  of 
ready  communication  by  roads  and  canals  must  ever  pre- 
vent any  great  exertions  being  made  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  beyond  the  immediate  demand  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  part  of  France  has  often  had  a  deficiency  of 
com  approaching  to  a  famine,  when  plenty  reigned  in  an- 
other.  Even  now  (1837)  the  price  of  grain  in  the  south  of 
France  varies  so  much  from  that  in  the  north,  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  in  different  ports ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  price 
is  brought  so  nearly  to  a  level  everywhere,  that  the  only 
difference  arises  from  the  expense  of  carriage  by  water, 
which  is  always  inconsiderable. 

In  traversing  France  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west,  the  traveller,  who  expeets  to  find  an  improved  state 
of  agriculture,  is  much  disappointed.  Arthur  Young,  in 
his  tour  through  France  in  1787,  was  surprised  to  find  the 
state  of  cultivation  so  low  in  every  province,  except  those 
bordering  on  the  Netherlands.  His  observations  have  been 
acknowleidged  to  be  just  by  the  French  agricultural  writers 
themselves,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  improvement  has  been 
excited  by  his  remarks.  Since  the  Revolution  in  1793, 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture  has  been  held  out  by 
the  government;  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  excel- 
lent publications  which  have  been  produced,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  agricultural  schools,  and  model  farms,  the 
progress  towards  a  more  general  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  is  very  slow.  In  most  parts  of  t  ranee 
the  farmer  still  resides  in  or  near  the  village,  and  the  land 
which  he  cultivates  is  dispersed  over  a  considei-able  oxtent 
of  distant  uninclosed  fields.  He  loses  much  time  in  going 
and  returning,  and  he  has  a  great  way  to  carry  the  little 
manure  which  he  makes.  Although  the  use  of  manure  is 
fully  appreciated,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  increased.  Artificial  grasses  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
would  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the 
very  small  demand  for  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  towns,  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  except  where  natural  meadows  abound, 
which  is  only  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy  and  Brittany. 

The  great  division  of  property  which  arises  from  the  law 
of  equal  distribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of 
the  parent,  tends  much  to  lessen  the  size  of  farms.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  domestic  manufactures  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  labourer  or  peasant,  when  his  plot  of  ground 
does  not  requii'e  all  his  time,  a  more  careful  cultivation  is 
the  consequence  of  small  occupations.  Habits  of  constant 
employment  excite  industry ;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts.  But  in  an 
ignorant  |)easant  leisure  produces  idleness ;  and  if  a  meie 
sufficiency  of  food  can  be  procwed  from  a  small  possession, 
lor  which  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  seldom  that  a  great  surplus  is 
raised. 

The  proportion  oi  the  population  of  France,  which  is  occu- 
pied in  agriculture,  is  much  greater  than  in  those  countries 
which  are  chieflv'  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  in  general 
better  fed  not  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  grain, 
but  of  a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  [in 
Belgium.  If  Holland  imports  much  corn,  it  exports  in 
return  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  required  little  assistance  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  late  years,  although  the  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Hxere  are  in  France  very  few  large  'proprietors  of  land, 
who,  like  the  English  country  gentlemen,  spend  a  great 
part  of  their^time  kx  the  countiy,  and  take  an  ;inteie8C  in 


agri<*>ultural  pursuits.  There  are  not  many  speculative 
farmers  who  Imve  capital,  and  are  possessed  of  a  superior 
practical,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  a^cultur# 
and  who  make  it  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Few  ex- 
pensive instruments  can  consequently  ever  b«  tried,  or 
brought  into  general  use,  nor  any  exteniive  improvement* 
undertaken.  All  these  causes  concur  iu  preveatiii^  a 
rapid  improvement  in  French  agriculture.  * 

The  northern  part  of  France,  on  the  confines  of  Bel 
gium,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fari^ 
are  Uie  best  cultivated.  In  most  other  parts,  cxix'pt 
where  the  maize  is  cultivated,  the  old  system  of  two  or 
three  crops  of  corn,  and  a  fallow,  is  generally  adopted.  If 
the  fallows  were  well  worked  and  dean,  the  crops  vouM 
be  better ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Toe  \'iuii^ 
gated  appearance  of  the  com  in  Mav,  from  the  abundant 
blossoms  of  weeds,  proves  that  they  nave  not  been  extir- 
pated. When  they  appear  likely  to  dioke  the  com,  titt-y 
are  sometimes  weeded  out;  but  as  the  method  of  suwiji^ 
the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  with  an  instrument  is  unknown  i^ 
undervalued,  thera  is  no  possibility  of  hoeing  the  inter\aU 
between  the  growing  plants,  and  all  the  weeding  must  be 
effected  with  the  hand. 

The  best  account  we  have  in  English  of  the  atate  of 
French  agriculture  is  contained  in  the  journal  published  b) 
Arthur  Young,  of  his  journeys  through  France  in  17 86-7- ^ : 
and  although  some  improvements  nave  been  intnjdur<.d 
since  the  Revolution  of  1793,  and  several  Enghshmen  ha«e 
purchased  Harms  in  various  parts  of  France,  where  tbi.y 
nave  introduced  a  better  husbandry,  the  present  state  ii  iit't 
very  different  from  what  Arthur  Young  represents  it  to 
have  been  half  a  century  ago.  He  very  properly  divui^*» 
the  whole  of  France  into  four  distinct  cbmates  as  regariU 
agriculture.  In  the  northerii  the  vine  does  not  thrive  ^o 
as  to  make  good  wine.  This  district  lies  north-west  of  a 
line  which  passes  near  Paris,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  c£ 
the  French  coast  on  the  Channel;  tiiat  is,  in  a  dirvctiun 
nearly  east-north-east  and  w^est-south-west,  so  that  it  ad- 
vances more  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  ^t,  and  le&»  >-> 
on  the  western.  The  next  division  is  that  m  which  wine  i« 
made,  but  the  maize  or  Indian  com  does  not  thrive.  TLv 
boundary  of  this  district  to  the  south  is  nearly  parallel  to 
the  line  first  mentioned,  and  passing  through  Nancy  in  Lor- 
raine divides  France  nearlv  into  two  equal  parts.  The* 
third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maize  and  wine  abound, 
but  where  the  climate  is  still  too  scfere  &a  the  olive  or  the 
white  mulberry ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  b}  the 
Jura  and  a  line  passing  to  the  north  of  Lyon.  The  la>t 
division  consists  of  tbe  southern  provinces  Lorn  the  la>t- 
mentioned  line  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  olive  and  tLc 
mulberry  abound,  aa  well  as  maixe  find  the  vine.  In  iUi> 
part  the  year  often  vields  two  harvests  of  corn,  but  the  k»  J 
is  not  well  adapted  to  permanent  pastures,  except  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  division,  where  oora, 
maize,  and  wine  are  good  and  abundant  The  heat  is  ncc 
so  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  provinces;  and  there  b>  the 
greatest  scope  for  agricultural  operations.  The  most  ^r- 
tile  lands  are  towards  the  north  and  east.  The  Bcau^v 
immediatelv  south  of  Paris  is  a  fine  countiy,  and  so  ar** 
Touraine,  Alsace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  The  «i  rs.i 
soils  are  in  Champagne,  Sologne,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Arthur  Young  gives  the  following 'distri- 
bution of  the  land  and  its  productions :— The  whole  siu-fsix* 
of  France  he  takes  at  131  millions  of  acres,  of  whidi  7o  art- 
arable,  5  are  taken  up  by  vineyards,  20  covered  with  wo^mI, 
4  in  meadows  and  good  pastures,  5  in  artificial  grasses  (wlut-1 
may  be  added  to  the  arable  part),  and  27  in  wastes,  heaths 
and  poor  pastures.  These  quantities  were  only  an  approxi- 
mation ;  but  they  serve  to  show  the  small  proportion  of  per* 
manent  grass  land  in  France,  the  greater  part  of  whichb 
in  Normandie  and  Bretange. 

The  arable  land  of  France  is  now  estimated  at  23.00Q,oo«< 
of  hectares,  which  (taking  the  hectare  s  8*47  acres  nearh  > 
are  about  equal  to  66,810,000  acres  English  measurcL  The 
yearly  agricultural  produce  x^  France  is  given  by  Maltii 
Bcun  as  follows : — 


)Y^^i^^ 60.500.000  hecloliUefsabovtfiOjUCvWeqwutm 

Ryo    .     .....  S7.000.000  , lt.7«0SSO  ., 

HHsMn,  orniixeil  eom .  ,  SO^OOjOOO  ^       ^       •  liMOSOt 

Maim €.300.000  ..       «       „  >  SJfiOM  Z 

Buck-wheat      .     ,     .  8,400.000  -       «       .  tSOOjMO 

0"t 39.000.000  :  ;  :  \\mSm  : 

PotatMt       ....  S0,000,000  „        «        ,  -•r!=ffTT  - 
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ber  or  in  excellence  to  what  tney  might  be  under  a  better 
system  of  agiiculture.  A  considerable  number  are  imported 
annually :  although  the  richness  of  the  soil  should  rather 
enable  the  nativ&i  to  export.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  government  studs  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  and  increase  the  breed.  The 
horses  of  the  departments  of  the  north  and  north-east, 
Somme,  Pas  do  Calais,  Ardennes,  Haut  Rhin,  and  Bas 
Rhin  are  well  adapted  for  war,  posting,  and  agriculture : 
those  of  the  departments  of  Ome  and  Calvados  are  excel- 
lent for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage :  those  of  the  departments 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  Sarthe,  and  the  departments  adja- 
cent to  the  mountain-chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  are 
adapted  for  the  light  cavalry :  the  horses  of  the  former  pro- 
vmces  of  Limousin  and  Auvergne  (known  as  the  Limousin 
breed),  and  those  of  the  former  Guiennc,  Gascop^ne,  and 
Beam  (called  Navarrim),  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  the 
combination  of  lightness  and  stren^h.  The  horses  of  Cor- 
sica and  Bretagne  are  a  rough  hardy  breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is,  except  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  far  inferior  to  the 
ass  of  Spain  or  Italy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  parts,  and 
some  of  them  are  exported.  Oxen  in  France  an^  much  em- 
ployed in  the  labour  of  the  field  instead  of  horses :  they  are 
of  12  or  15  different  breeds;  among  the  largest  are  those  of 
the  departments  of  Seine  et  Mame,  Aisne,  Haut  Rhin,  Pas 
de  Calais,  Charente  Inf^rieure,  Deux  Sdvres,  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne, and  Gironde  :  among  the  smallest  are  those  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  part  uf  Orl6anois,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  C^vennes,  and  Corsica.  Oxen  are  fre- 
quently bied  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  fattened  in 
another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Lower  Normandie  afford 
pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  arc  brought  thither 
fiom  various  quarters,  especially  from  the  hilly  districts  of 
.  central  France  where  they  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  of  various 
breeds,  some  of  which  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to 
furnish  a  wool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  proportion  to  the  population  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
France  to  what  it  is  in  England ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  former  provinces  of  Berri,  Bourbonnois,  Normandie, 
Pieardie,  He  de  France,  Orl6anois,  Rouerque  in  Guienne, 
and  part  of  Languedoc.  The  sheep  of  Poitou  and  Pieardie, 
und  of  some  parts  of  Normandie,  the  Isle  de  France,  and 
Guienne,  are  the  fattest ;  those  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Ar- 
dennes are  most  esteemed  fur  their  mutton :  but  the  best 
on  the  whole  are  those  reared  on  the  sandy  districts  near 
the  sea.  The  sheep  of  Roussillon  approach  nearest  to  the 
Merinoes  in  the  fineness  of  the  tieece.  Some  goats  are 
ored  in  the  former  province  of  Berri,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Auvergne,  the  C6veunes,  the  Vosges,  and  the 
heights  which  connect  these  two  chains,  in  tne  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  in  the  Landes  of  Guienne  and  Gascogne,  and  es- 
pecially in  Corsica :  the  Thibet  goat,  whose  hair  is  woven 
into  the  Cachemire  shawls,  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Py- 
renees. Tlie  swine  are  of  three  races :  the  original  breed, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  which  is  still 
found  in  Normandie,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge ;  the 
Poictevin  breed,  and  that  of  Perigord:  from  the  crossing 
of  these  breeds  a  number  of  varieties  have  resulted.  The 
trade  in  salt  provisions  forms  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyp§nto  (where  the 
Bayonne  hams  are  cured),  and  in  the  frontier  departments 
of  the  east  and  north-east.  The  number  of  norses  in 
France  is  estimated  at  2,500,000.  The  number  of  oxen  in 
1830  was  ascertained  to  be  7,130,632:  they  were  most  nu- 
merous in  the  departments  of  the  north-west,  comprehend- 
ing the  western  part  of  Normandie,  and  the  whole  of  Anjou 
and  Bretagne.  The  number  of  sheep  at  the  same  period 
was  29,130,231,  and  of  goats  1,206,093. 

The  rearing  of  poultry  is  in  some  parts  much  attended  to. 
The  cock  and  hen  of  the  peninsula  of  Caux  constitute  a 
peculiar  race,  which  are  fattened  in  the  environs  of  Bar- 
b^zieux.  La  Ficche,  and  especially  Mans :  the  goose  is  reared 
in  the  former  provinces  of  I^nguedoo  and  Alsace,  and  in 
several  places  in  the  west  of  France :  and  the  duck  in  Lower 
Normandie  and  Languedoc.  Bv  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  livers  of  the  duck  ana  goose  are  rendered  very 
largo  and  very-delicate.  The  duck's-liver  pies  of  Toulouse 
and  the  goose-liver  pies  of  Strasbourg  are  known  to  epicures. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  some  which  are  not  found  in 
England.  The  black  and  brown  bear  have  their  haunts 
ill  the  French  Pyrenees;  the  l3;nx  is  found,  though  very 
raioly,  in  Uie  fccossos  of  the  higher  Alps;  and  tbe  volf 


and  the  wild  boar  are  common  in  the  forestA  of  mny  ex- 
tent. The  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  are  found  on  iht 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The  stag,  the  rocbm  k.. 
the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  common.  The  marmot  inhale t^ 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ermine  and  the  haiu^4S 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges. 

The  red  squirrel,  tne  alpine  squirrel,  and  a  species  of  thi 
flying  squirrel  are  also  found  in  tne  forests  of  the  Vo6ge»  «nl 
in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  or  on  the  slof  »•« 
of  the  higher  Alps.  The  smaller  beasts  of  prey  and  venuui. 
such  as  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  hedgehog,  the  polecat,  th- 
weazel,  the  rat  (of  which  the  original  black  species  h«u 
been,  as  with  us,  exterminated  and  replaced  by  the  invasion* 
a  century  since,  of  a  larger  kind),  the  mouse,  the  mole,  a:  A 
the  field-mouse  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  their  respective 
haunts.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the  otter  an<i 
the  water-rat ;  the  beaver  is  occasionally  found  on  the  b«n«.^ 
of  the  Rhdne  ^Bkavkr,  p.  124];  and  the  'desman/  an 
aquatic  animal  little  known,  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarbes. 

Of  birds  the  chief  songsters  and  the  birds  of  pa»<a^r 
are  much  the  same  as  in  England,  with  the  addition  ol*  the 
hoopoe  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  flamingo  is  found  on  the  shores  of  theMediterranexi. 
Of  game,  there  are  the  red  partridge,  common  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  centre  and  west,  and  the  grey  partridge,  cx^ru- 
mon  in  the  south ;  the  quail,  the  ortolan,  the  beccafiea*  XL: 
pheasant,  the  woodcock,  abundant  in  Pieardie,  and  t!ic 
snipe  in  Auvergne.  The  plover,  lapwing,  wild  duck,  ar.<l 
others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  il^ 
Channel  and  the  Ocean,  especially  in  the  department  \.[ 
Charente  Inf6rieure. 

Of  other  animals  we  mention  only  a  few :  the  gecko  of 
Mauritania  is  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coasL  Tiiirc 
are  several  species  of  vipers  and  of  harmless  snakes:  tln^ 
latter  are  in  some  places  regarded  as  fit  for  food.  Fn v  ^ 
are  numerous  and  of  many  species :  one,  the  prickly  fru^* 
(crqoaud  ipineux),  is  of  great  size  and  hideous  form. 

The  tortoise,  the  salamander,  the  scorpion,  and  a  kind  i' 
spider  closely  resembling  the  tarantula  of  Italy,  are  fouu*l 
The  bee  and  the  silk-worm  are  the  most  valuable  insn-t^ . 
and  the  Spanish  fly  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  furniah  aii 
article  of  exportation. 

Fisheriet*— The  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kin'K 
the  taking  of  which  occupies  a  number  of  hands :  the  her- 
ring, the  mackerel,  and  especially  the  sardine  or  pilchard, 
are  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to  the  fishermen  of  i  he 
coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic :  the  tunny  and  iJk- 
ancho\7,  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sardine  fisher}'  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne  is  calculati^l 
to  employ  1400  vessels,  and  (allowing  five  men  to  a  vt-^v^  1 1 
7000  men:  there  are  above  250  curing-houses  in  wi*i<a 
1500  women  find  employment;  each  ciuing-hoube  find&  w^jtk 
enough  for  a  cooper,  and  it  is  calculated  that  mure  tha.. 
8000  barrels  of  the  fish  are  cured  annually.  Tlie  mackerel 
and  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  i  f 
Dieppe,  St.  Valery.  F6camp,  Boulogne,  and  other  towns  vi\ 
the  coast  of  Normandie  and  Pieardie.  The  whale  and  tiiL 
cachelot  have  been  found  occasionally  on  the  French  coa>}. 

The  oyster  is  in  great  demand,  especially  in  Parts.  Ti*c 
best  are  found  on  the  coast  of  the  departments  of  Manchr« 
Calvados,  and  Charente  Infl^rieure.  The  mussel  is  used  45 
food  by  the  poor  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  rrAh, 
the  lobster,  and  other  Crustacea  are  consumed  to  a  consider- 
able  extent. 

Administrative  divisions.  Civil,  Military,  Judicial,  L-- 
clesiastical,—ThQ  meseni  civil  division  of  France  is  mf" 
86  departments.  The  departments  are  under  the  gown:- 
ment  of  a  pa^fect,  and  are  subdivided  into  circuits  or  ar- 
rondisscments,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  U 
communes  which  for  their  extent  and  average  population 
may  be  compared  with  our  parishes.  [Dkpartmknts.]  Thi-^ 
system  of  division  was  introduced  by  the  National  Assoiu- 
bly,  A.D.  1769.  The  name  of  the  department  is  usually  b>'r- 
rowed  firom  some  marked  natund  feature,  a  river,  a  Vhain 
of  mountains,  &c. :  the  name  of  the  arrondissement  is  in- 
variably taken  from  its  chief  town.  As  the  divisions  iniui- 
tary  governments  or  provinces)  and  the  principal  $ubdi%  ;- 
sions  which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  ptes^  t.t 
departments  are  continually  referred  to,  though  no  longer 
officially  recognised,  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  in  a  tabular 
form,  together*  with  the  departments  which  oonx^iioud  lo 
them. 


V.  L'UkubFuj 


Cmnhuiiis,  Le  Haiuaut 

[■  (Amieiu).  L'Amleaais, 
LJi  Santaire,  Le  Vvrmui- 
duu,  L«  Thitrache,  Lb 
V^\a  RcuuquU  or  La 
Catoiaia,  Ls  BouloDDoii, 
LePuuthieu.LeVinuux. 

dik(A»d«>).  L«  Payide 
Cbui,  Le  Puyi  da  Ba^, 
Li9  VL'xiti  Nunnaod,  Lt 
Humiiuis,L«  PBV.de  U 
Canjpj^e,  Le  Pays  d* 
Oiiclw,  La  LieiivLn.  Le 
V*jt  d'Auge,  Lv>  Mar- 
chcH,  Le  Uciiiii,  Le  Bu- 
caMe.LePn}'Bd'Uui.l>ni!, 
Le  CutuntiD,  or  La  Co- 
taulin,  L'Aviuichin. 

iNuE  (Parit).  Le  Paiuii, 
Le  ]k-iiuv..ii.»,  Le  Ltoo- 
•it,  I^  SuiMoniiaiB.  La 


Ngy 


Le    V.'i 


•.  La  Gouelli  _ 
V-lofi,  Le  Msxtoli,  La 
Huie|iou,  La  Brie  Fran- 
toiw,  Lb  GiEiiioii  Fian- 


Konne.LaPnncipauUde 
Sedan  et  Raucouit,  La 
Khdmoia  or  lUinoi),  Le 

Perthuis,  LaChainiw^iie 
(pru|ierW  ta  call.d),  Le 
Vala),v,  La  Bastifpi}',  L« 
SruUDuis,  La  Bria. 

inbCA-««,).  LaLorriln;. 
(Vroprrly  to  called).  La 
Luriaiiia  AUetnaiide.  Le 
P>yi  del  VoigeK,  L«  Payi 
Hes.in,  La  Toiiloii,  Le 
Verdunuii,  Le  L»x«m- 
Uii.tBFriin5iii»,LaPtill- 
cluBute  de  Iluultluo,  Le 
Jiariuis. 

loin  (Or/,,in.).  OrUauui, 
(prujmily  au  called),  La 
BrauKwurUe.ucL-Ccuin- 


La  8^1. 
uei.  Orl 


Haiit    Berii,     Le    Bat 


XI.  LkNih 


I.  tAVr, 


\ll.  LKBorUDUHHUt>f3/«>/.'.>).  LeUaut 
Buurliuaiiuii,     La     B^is 

XllL  L^  Mtnciir  {GK^rrl).  La  Haute 
Murclw,  La  Basie 
Marc  he. 

NIV.  La  LiHUiiaiH  or  hiitonii  ^Limngti). 
Le  Haiit  Lii>ioi»iii.  Le 


XV.  L'Aiv 


Bax  Liin. 

<a  (atrffiixif).     La  Haute 

Auvertme   (torn pre henj. 

iag  La  Haute  Auverj>iie, 

Iiroiieriy  »o  called,  Kar- 
adei),  La  B.sse  Au- 
TCr|;aa  (compieheudiag 
La  B.iase  Anvergne,  pro- 
perly «o  calltd,XePBy» 
de  Combtailivi,  La  Li- 
magiie,  Le  Liirndoin, 
aud  Le  Daupbini  d'Au- 
«i-igiie. 


LiLi.!,  llfiHi  i  DaiJtn^-e,  23.803 ;  FaltHcinaui, 
19,499  J  Douui,  19.173;  Gimi™.,  17,!(46  ;  Haxt- 
briHii-lk,  767-1;  Avtiiu;  3030  \  RoubaiK)  Tourroluic. 

Ajuim  23,485;  Boil-gtte,  ii^il;  Si.  Omtr,  19,U.12i 
"    ■       ,    CbOJ;     ikailrtuU,  3807;    St.   Pil,    34j2; 


3.  SOMMK,  savos- 


S.EL'RE,  424,762. 

3.  CALVADOS,  501,773. 

\  HANCHE,  594,332. 

(.  ORNK,  443,688. 

).  AISNE,  527,095. 

I.  OlSE,  398,041. 

I.  8KINK,  l.IOI.SBl. 
!.  SEINKETOISE, 

449,^32. 

I.  SEINE  KT  MARNE, 

3:!^.e81, 
I.  IdAUNK,  345,245. 

>.  ABDENNES,  30G.861. 
i.  AU8E,  253,870, 

'.  HAUTE  MARNE, 

25i.9fi9. 
I.  MEL'BK,  317,701. 

I.  MOSELLE,  427,250. 

I.  MEURTIIE,  424,366. 

;.  VOSGES,411,034. 

!.  KLRE  CT  LOIR, 

I.  LOIRET,  310,189. 


Calaii 


,  4119: 


SouaH,  02,083  ;    Lt  Mere,  QSfiBS;   Ditfft,  16,820; 
IVrie/,    9213;    Ntifchaitl,    3403;     tUlwBuf;     •- 

EvKKL'x,  10.2g7 1  Lomitr:  0927 ;  Pail  JuU-iur,  'j'i 

Bermig,  7244  )  /^i  Amk/v;  508  j. 
Carh,  41.S7Si  /.innu:,  11,473;  ttuyruf ,  9676  ;   Fa/«iie, 

949ai  «r.,7339i  Yiw/ L'Ew™«,  2137. 
St.  U,   9065;    Cktrkurg,    19,315;    D'Whhcm,   7603; 

^tiranc^f.7G90;  AWcj/flei,  66 J5  ;  A/or^iui,  2521. 
Ai.KNcOH,  13,934;    Aratnlan,  5772;    Morlagnr,  5692; 

Vo-/r„nl,'Hi7. 
Lion,  82.IU  ;    SI.    Q^enUm,  20,570  ;     Soli-/«t,    I 

a-altaunierry,  47B\;   re™«t,2J71. 

.11,    13,082;    CempiigKr,   8895;    Stntii, 


CItn 


3235. 


r.  1670. 


1,909.126;  5^.  Dn>i,  9332;  Set, 
VBiisiii.LEs,  29,209;    E'lampft,  IH'M;  f-ai«<^,  iiHI 
j>/an(ei,  3818;  Giri«/,3u9U;  AuuiWiV/cf,  30(16;  St. 
Germa  in^ei  i-Laya. 
Mkluk,    0840;     Meaia,    7809;    FoaloinUtau,    8021; 

Frwin,,  6007;  CoB/omMiVri,  3573. 
CiiAio».-.uu-M.«NB,  12,952;    «f™.,  33,350;    r,lry- 
/e-fr<M£w»,  6822;  fipifmaj,  3457  ;  Saiult  Mtvtkould, 
3962. 
MEilBitai,  4083  ;  Sci/ufl,  13,719  ;  Bdktl,  6771 ;  JIacray, 

3602;  fwneri,  2101. 
Tnuiu,  25,563;  Z{ar-H>r-.4ifI«,3940;  Nagtml-tar-Seiaf 

3355;  Anii-iur-AiiU,i75i\   Bar-im-Stint,  IZbO. 
CiiJUMOMT,  6318;  LaMgrti,7677i  f'oi.j.  2694. 

.p Due,  12,383  i  fVrJiM,  10,577 ;  Dmuwirj,  3716  ; 


Momlni 


1-151. 


[,42.7U3;  namill<,  iG%Oi  Samyxrmwn,  4113; 

Brirw,  1730. 
Nahct,  31,445 ;  Ijomilh,  12.703 ;  Tbu/,  7333;  (Muaa 

SahHt.ian;  Sarrrbaurs.iiiO. 
Ei'iKAi,952R;S/.  U^  7901?;  Mir(caurl,%U;  Ranirf 

mail,  5055 ;  NiK/Jiiltau,  3645. 

Chartrks,  14.750;  ChilleaadiiK,6776;  N>jgtnl-U-Itelny, 

6861;  ZJi-iKT,  6379. 
Okliah.,  40,161 ;  Uonlargh,  7757;  Oi'm,  5330;  /Vf*i- 

vien,  4023. 
Bluk,  13,628;  f'oiifjmc,  8206 ;  Jiejner-iMd'ii,  718U 


EETLOIRG,  Tuiim),  26,669;  CAjh»i,6911;  Loctn,4753. 

!71. 

1,276,85.^  BouKDKB,  25,324 1  S/.  .*moiirf.  7382 ;  Sairefrr*,  348 

£,257,350.  CUATKAUIIUUK,  13.847;  'luaudua,  11,654;    La  Chi 

4471;  U  Hlame.^M'ii. 
NavKHa,  16,907;  a»iK,62I2;  CVniwcy,  5539 ;  ChSu 


28.  NIK"VRE,  297,550. 

29.  ALLIER,  309,270. 

30.  CREUSI';  276,234. 


31.  CORRK'ZR.  302,433. 

32.  HAUTE  VIENNE, 

293,011. 

33.  CANTAL,  262,117 


,  4796;  A<Amu«h,  5631;   Bourgwru/,  2040; 


,    10,889;    Si.   FJour,    5640;    Mm-at,  1 
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XVI.  Lk  Mains  (Le  Mtait).     Le  Haut  135.  SARTHE,  466,888.  L«  Maks,  23,164;  La  Flicke,  6420:  JM^M^rt,  570  4  ; 

Maine,  Le  Bat  Main6|  Soif '  CaiSou,  3783. 

Le  Perche.  96.  MAYENNE,  361^65.        LAVA^   17^10 ;    MoMemte,  9782 ;    CkHem  GmiJktrr, 

€226. 
37.  MAINE  ET  LOIRE,         Anobrs,  35,901 ;  Saumw,  11,925 ;  Bmui,  3400 ;  Ara^- 
477,270.  pr6au,  3288 }  Seyri,  2130. 


XVII.  L*A]fjou  {jfngert),    Le  Hant  An- 

jou,  Le  Bas  Anjou  (of 
which  Le  Satimuroit  is 
a  part). 

XVIII.  lak'Bw^TkQHE.  {Rennet),  La  Haute 

Brvtagnc,  La  Basse  Bre- 
tagne,  La  Moyenne  Bre- 
tagne. 


XIX.  Lb  Poitou  (Poittert).    Le  Haut  Poi- 

tou  (comprehending  Le 
Haut  Poitou,  properly  so 
called,  Le  Loudunois,  Le 
Mirebelois,  Le  ThouaF- 
Bois,  La  CHifine,  and  Le 
Niortois),  LeBas  Poitou. 

XX.  Lb  Pats  D'Aunis  {La  Rtchelle). 

*XXI.  La  Saintonob  {Sainlet)  and  L'An- 

oouMoia  (Aniifonldnie), 
La  Haute  Saintonge,  La 
Basse  Saintonge. 

XXII.  L'Ai.SACK(S/rr/«/Mi/r^).    La  Haute 

Alsace,  La  Basse  Alsace. 

XXIII.  La  Franchb  Comtb  {Betan^w), 

Lea  Baillanpes  d'Amout, 
du  Milieu  &  d'Ayal. 


XXIV.  La  Bourgoonb  {Dijon"),  Le  Dijon- 

nois,  Le  Pays  de  Mon- 
tagne.  L'AuxerroisX'Au- 
xoisjL'Autunois,  Le  Cha- 
rolois  or  CharoUois,  Le 
Brionois,  Le  Miiconnois, 
Le  Chalunois,  La  Bresse, 
Le  Bugcy  (in  which  are 
comprehended  Le  Bnj;ey, 
properly  so  called^  and  Le 
Valron>ey),  Le  Pays  de 
Gcx,  La  Priucipau!^  de 
Dombes. 

XXV.DbLyonnois  {Lyon),   Ijq  Lyonnois, 

properly  so  calle.l,  Le 
Franc  Lyonnois.  LeBeau- 
jolois,  Le  Fowl. 

XXVI.    Lb  Langukdoc    {Touiouse).      Le 

Haut  Languedoc,  Le 
Bas  Languedoc,  Les  C6- 
Tennes  (comprehending 
Les  C^vennes,  properly  so 
called,  ouComt^  d'Alaix, 
L'Uz^geois),  LeVivarais, 
Le  Velay,  and  Le  Gevau- 
dan. 


38.  LOIRE  INFEIUEUIIE,  Haktbs,   75,895;  'Pamhemf,    3872;    Anetnu,  3^^:. 

Ch&teaubrianl^  3634 ;  Savenay,  2079. 
Vannbs,  11,623;  Lorini/,  18,975;  /^/iry,G378:  P'**" 

met,  5207. 
QuiMPBii,9715;  Breti,29J73;  Jlfor/oir, 9740 ;  Q*:.^ 

perU,  5541 ;  CMieauiin,  2968. 
St.  Brxbuo,  11,382;   Dinan,  7356;    Gmimgamp,  SA^A  i 

Lannion,  5461 ;  Lomieae,  6865. 
Rbhnbs, 35,552;  St.  «a/o,9744«;  fT/r;,8901;  Fot^h-r,, 

9384  ;  Redon,  4506 ;  Mont/ori,  1772. 
BouRBoy  Vbndbb,  5257 ;  Fonienay.  7650 ;  Le$  Sm*At 

d' 0/onne,  477S. 
NiORT,  18,197;  ParMcnoy,  4288 ;  ilfe/^,2r24;  Bret^ 

tuire,  1894. 
PoxTiBKS,  22,000;  CMieiierauiit  9695;  Limdom,  S03i: 

l^/mori/ZoM,  4157;  Civroy,  2100. 


470,768. 

39.  MORBIHAK,  449,743. 

40.  FINIST^RE,  546,955. 

41.  COTES  DU  NORD, 

605,563 

42.  ILLE  BT  YILAINS, 

547,259. 

43.  VENDE'E,  341,312. 

44.  DEUX  SE'VRES, 

304,105. 

45.  VJENNE,  288,002. 


46.  CHARENTX,  W5,196. 

47.  CHARENTE  INIV. 

RIEUI^  449,649. 


AKoouLgm,  16,910;  ayii«c,8830;  /{vjfW;,  2859 ;  Bm^ 

6f2i>f<jr,  3013;  Gm/oien*,  27BB. 
Lk  RocKBLLB,   14,857;    Roche/ort,  15,441;     Smim/^: 

9559;    Si,  Jean  tfAn^fy,  5915;   MarenmeB,  4542; 

J<mxae^  2514, 


48.  HAUT  RHIN,  447,019.     CoImar,   15,958;  Bei^/,  5687;  ^//ih'rvA,3028;  MikU 

hauaen. 
Strasbovro,  57^85  j  ScUlaiadt,  9700 ;  |f&«tcM£««ro, 

5575 ;  Saverne,  5352. 
Vbsoijl,5887;  Gray,  6535;  Zirrr,2950. 


49.  BAS  RHIN,  561,859. 


50.  HAUTE  8AONE, 

343,298. 

51.  DOUBS,  276,274. 

52.  JURA,  315,355. 

53.  YONNE,  355,237. 

54.  COTE  D'OR,  385,624. 

55.  SAONE  ET  LOIRE, 

638,507. 

56.  AIN,  346,188. 


BssAKQON,  29,718 ;  Montbiiiard,  5117 ;  PontarHer,  4?^90i 

Baume,  2519. 
Lons-lb-Saulnibr,  7684 ;  D6te,  10,137 ;  P^Ucmf,  649i : 

Si,  aaude,  5238. 
Auxbrrb,  11,575 ;  Sena,  9095  ;  Jvalion^  5309 ;  /<^n#. 

5494;  Tonnerre,  A27\, 
DuoN,  24,817;  ^miw,  10,678 ;  5cjMiir,  4035  ;  CJk^tl- 

/on-sur- Seine,  4430. 
Macon,   11,944;     Chd/ont-tur-Sa^ne,   12,400;     Amitm, 

10,435;  Loi/Art»#,  3674 ;  Chai'oi/et,3'*26. 
BouRo,  9528;   BeUey,  3970;   Namtua,  3696:  TWrMrx. 

2559;  Gc*,2894. 


XXVII.  Lb  Rou8giT.i.oif  {Perpignan),    Le 

Raussilion  proper,  Le  Va- 
lespir,  Le  Conflent,  Le 
Capsir,  La  Cerdagne 
Fran^oise,  La  Valine  de 
Carol. 

XXVIII.  La  Govtb  db  Foix  (Foi>).    La 

Partie  Haute,  La  Partie 
vvTv    T  Basse,  Le  Donnetan. 

aXIX.  La  Guibnnb  or  Guybnnb   (^o)'- 

deaur),  and  La  Gas- 
conNB  {Auch). 
LaGuiknnb.  LaGuiinne  (properly 
so  called),  or  Le  Borde- 
lois,  Le  Bazadois,  Le 
Perigoid,  L'Agenois,  Le 
Quercy,  Le  Rouerguet. 


57.  RHONE,  482,024. 

58.  LOIRE,  412,497. 

59.  HAUTE  LOIRE, 

295,384. 

60.  ARDE'CHE,  353,752. 

61.  LOZERE,  141,733. 

62.  GARD,  366,259. 

63.  HERAULT. 

64.  AUDE,  281,088. 

65.  TARN,  346,614. 

•6.  HAUTE  GARONNE, 

454,727. 
67.  PYRE'NE'ESORIEN- 

TALES,  164,325. 


Lton,  150314;    FiUeframihe,  7553;    La  GuiUutirn:: 

La  Croix  Rousse. 
MoNTBRi80N,6266;  St,  Etienne,  41,534;  Roanme,  90  m  ; 

Rive  de  Gier. 
Lb  Pur,  14,924;  BnWrfe,5247;   Fcsri^Mitf,  7621. 

Privas,4219;  Toumon,A\7Ai  Laryentiere,  2S79. 

Mendb,  5909;  iMiarr^o/*,  4025  j  J^yorac,  2246. 

NiMBS,    43,036  ;    A/ai»,    13,566  ;     Uzh,     6856  ;    /^ 

Fiyan,b0i9i  Beaucaire. 
MoNTPBixiBR,  35,506 ;  Biziert,  16,233 ;  Lodert,  1 1  ^OS  ; 

iSmn/ /\iMt,  6995 ;  Cette. 
Carcassonnb,  18,907  ;   Narbonne,  10,792;  Catteimm^ 

dory,  10,186  ;  LimotiT,  7105. 
Albv,  lljSOl;  Cattret,  17,602;  Gai//ac,8199  ;  L«swir^ 

7205. 
Toui4)U8B,  77,372;  Si.  Gaudent,  6020  ;  JIWW,  39r«»; 

rUhfranche,  2765. 
Pbrpionan,  17,618;  Pra<2rj,3013  ;  C^r«/,  3302. 


^®-  ^?iE?^^"  ARIE^QE,  Foix,  4699 ;  Pamicrt,  6905*;  SaUd  GiramM,  4281 
^0(1,036. 

69.  AVEYRON,  370,951.         Hhodbs  or  Rodbx,'9695 ;  A^kau,  10,450;  mufrmmcAe. 

8738  ;  Ste.  Affrique,642l  ;  Bxpahon,  4082. 

7?'  i?5\???4???;  r.n.^^     CKMOum,  12,417 ;  Fiyeac.  6237 ;  Gi»ird^,  5334. 

iS^o?^^^^^^    MoirrAUBAK,  23,865  ;il««oc,  10,618; 
242,184.  7408. 


•  at  Sei^BBla  litltorfwIlMUi  a  .llHrtiof  gfcMalo,  te»MAtopo»riBllB«lt  laabwrt 


itTtt,  he  Pan  da  Labvur, 
Uld  Lb  F>yi  da  Suula), 

(comprebeuding  Le  Ilaut 
or  Le  Bltuie  ArtniigDac, 
Le  Bu  ot  La  Noir  Ai- 
maKDoc  *),  Le  Cunt- 
mingw  (comprehending 
Le  fiflut  Comminge,  Lc 
Bag  Cumminge,  uid  Le 
CouMrani)'). 


Arm.i^DAqbKdolhrrw 


XXX.  La  BsAWi  (Ftax). 

XXXL  Ll  DiOPBiNKCGrnui/O-  I*  Hi^"t 
Dsuphinfe  (vompn^htud- 
ing  Le  GriUviiudsn,  Le 
Royuicl,  Le  Cbampbaiii, 
Le  BriaD^aauoii,  L'Em- 
brunuLi,  Le  Gaiwiicoii, 
>nd  Ln  BariiDalei),  Le 
au  Uuupbipi  (eumpiu. 
hf  Diling  Le  Viennoii,  Le 
Vdleutiuuia.  Le  Tricaaii- 
nuii,  Le    DiM>,  and  Lft 


La  CoBaEotCoiuicA.  NotiaelDiled 
in  (he  Ihirty-lHa  pro- 
vincial yuvMomenU. 

Li   CoMTA-r   d'Atiokoh   and   Li 

COBTAT      VeBMSSIN,     In 


1791. 


75.  LOT  KT  GAKONNE,         Ansn,  I3,.199i  y.Uftuvt.CAsen.n.'ai;  M^rn,i.n.lr, 

3'16,4U0.  T-ya  ;   N^ror,  61.03. 

76.  DARDOGNB,  487,501.        Piriovidil,  ll,57ti  i   Btrgtr/K,  92lU  ;  Sarlat,  "sWi  J 

AWrvH,  3573  ;    AArrm',  :i775. 

77.  GIBONIH,  &£i^09.         Buboudx,  94,705  ;  U>o«-«t.  9714  ;    Hhyt.  3601  ; 

/.a  AniA',  Wii  i  foBu,  4446  ;   Ufarrt,  14U4. 


78.  BASSES  PTRE'NB'BS,    Pau,  I2,G07  ;    B»y««,    lo,D12;    OhroH   at 

446,39S-  6620  :  Orll.ti.  7Hi7;   Sluulion,  J21S. 

79.  HAUTES  ALTES,  Gat,  7S54  ;  Emirua,  3169^  ffriunfoR,  3455. 


I.  DROHK,  305,499. 
.  itiE'BE,  673^45. 


Valence,    10,40n  ;     MmKHmar,   7966;     Dit,   3UD0 ; 

;V^«i,320M;   Bomans. 
GKSttoiLB,    ^,969  i    fTnnr,    16^1    &    Mantllin, 

Will;  La  rear  rf>  Ai,  ^484. 


52.  BOUCHES  DU  RHONE, 

36'J^JS. 

83.  VAlt,  323,M4. 

84.  BASSES  ALPKB, 

159.045. 

53.  CUHSU,  ^7^89. 


Mah»i!1i.lb.   MIJ,C19  ;    .fo,  24,6C0  ;   Arlet,   ^0,048  ; 

THriX!.cu». 
DkAnuKiHAN,  9794;   r.WiM,  35,322|  Gr*>K,  1  e,M-i'>  ; 

SnynoA-t,  56a2 ;  Ui6n.-g. 
IhaHR,  6:165  ;  ^iUrron,  4546  i  /-WM/Juwr,  30^'J  ;  Hnr- 

«fe>ni«Y<.2154l  &/!(//'>«,  21169. 
AiAccKi,  9003  ;  Baum,  13,0CI ;  Cart*,  35S7  ;  &>rJrnr, 

SOtilJ  i  OUvi,  1457. 


S6.  VAUCLUSE,  246,071.      Avion 


I'liliticai  Dirisiont  and  AdminUtralinn. — This  ^vision 
inin  <li'partm«nts  scncs  as  a  basis  for  all  the  other  admi- 
iii~irative  diiisions. 

I'runce  is  ilividod  fiir  mililary  purposes  into  nineteen  pro- 
liiici's  or  'military  divisions:'  of  these  «e  subjoin  a  list,  lu^ 
I'  •i'Xms  to  tfae  mraDgement  made  in  1H29,  when  two  mililary 
liMMims,  the  headn^uartera  of  which  were  at  Caen  and 
ri:r]^ueux,  were  suppressed. 


IliNia 

PaK13. 


:.  Seine  et 
Marne.  Aisne,  Uisu,  Loiret, 
Eure  et  Loir. 

Chalons.  Anicnncs,  Meuse,  Marne. 

Mltz.  Moselle,  MeurlUe,  Vosges. 

Touas,  ludre  et  Loire,   Loir  et   Cher, 

Muine  et   Loire,   Mayenoe, 

Strashocbo.       Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rliin. 
Bkh.vn^on.  Ain.  Doubs,  Jura,  Haute  SaCne. 

OUBMIBLB.  Is*re,  Drorao,  Haules  Alpes. 

Makslillb.         Basbcs  Alpc!>,  Vaucluse,  Bouchcs 

du  RbOne. 
Mt)NTPBi.LIKR.    Ard^clio,  Gard,  LozSce,  HSrault, 

Tarn,  Aieyron. 
TuiTLOUsB.  Aude,  Pjrfncos  Orientales,  Ar- 

riO^e,  HauU  Garonne,  Hautes 

Pyr<^n£es,  Gcrs,  Tatn  «t  Ga- 

IMUM. 


XI.  BoROKAUx.         Landcs,    Gi rondo.    Bashes    I'y- 

r£n^e«,  Dordugne,  Lot,  Lot 
et  Garonne. 

XIL  Nantei.  Charente  IiiftTieurc,   Loire   In 

ff-rieurc.  Deux  Sevres,  Vou- 
d^,  Viennc,  Charente. 

XIIL         Rknmri.  COles  du  Nord,  FinistKre.  Ille  et 

Vilaine,  Morbilian. 

XIV.  RouBM.  Seine  InPTieiire,  Euro.  MauLbo 

Culvadoa,  Oriie. 

XV.  BouBSva.  Cher,    Indre.     AUiet.     Cieute, 

Nifivre.  Haulo  Viuunc,  Cor- 
Tftie. 

XVI.  Lille.  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Sonime. 

XVII.  Bastia.  Corse. 

XVIII.  Dijon.  Aube,    Haute   Marne,   Yunne, 

Cote  d'Ot,  Saone  et  i.oire. 

XIX.  Lyom.  Rhone,   Loire,   Catital,   Puy  de 

DOme,  Haute  Loire. 
The  principal  fortresses  are :  along  or  near  the  Belgian, 
Prussian,  ana  Bavarian  frontier— Graveliiies,  DunktTi|iic, 
Lille,  Douai,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  MaubciiKc, 
Aveanes,  Rocroy,  Givet  et  Charlemont,  M^zifres,  Suilan, 
Thionville.Melz,  Bitclie,  and  Weissembou^ ;  along  the  Rlie- 
nish  frontier— Haguenau,  Strasbourg,  Schelestadl.and  Neuf 
Brisach ;  towards  the  J  ura— Bf  fort  or  Bell'orl,  Brsan^oii,  and 
the  new  Fort  de  I'Ecluso;  towards  Ibo  Alps  and  the  Sardi- 
nian frontier— Grenoble  and  Brion^on ;  alon^  the  Spanibh  or 
Pyreueu:  fruntici— Perpignaa,  Bollettude,  Uout  LMuiit,  SL 
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Jean-Pied  de-Port,  and  Bayonne.  The  naval  dock  and 
building  yards  are  Brest,  Toulon; Rochefort,  Cherbourg,  and 
Lorient.  Sloops  of  war  are  built  also  atBayonne,  Nantes,  and 
St.  Servan,  a  suburb  of  St  Malo.  In  time  of  war  Dunkerque 
and  St.  Malo  ^end  out  a  great  number  of  privateers. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  in  France  has  led  to  other 
divisions.  The  smallest  judicial  divisions  are  cantons,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  k  juge  de  paix  (justice 
of  peace),  and  in  the  rural  districts  comprehends  several 
communes ;  but  in  the  large  towns,  which  consist  of  but 
one  commune,  there  are  usually  several  juges.  These 
juges  de  paix  have  a  final  jurisdiction  in  smaller  matters; 
and  all  suits  must  come  before  them,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible* to  an  amicable  adjustment,  before  they  are  carried 
into  a  superior  court  They  are  all  salaried,  and  are  profes- 
sional men.  The  whole  number  of  cantons  in  the  kingdom 
is  2834.  The  moires  of  communes  appear  to  have  also 
some  judicial  authority.  The  Tribunaux  de  Premiere  In- 
stance, or  primary  courts,  which  may  perhaps  be  compared 
to  our  quarter-sessions,  are  one  for  every  arrondissement 
The  whole  number  of  arrondissements  in  France  is  363. 
Kach  tribunal  consists  of  from  three  to  eight  or  more 
members  (besides  supplementary  members),  according  to 
the  population  or  busineis  of  the  arrondissement,  with 
a  procureur  du  rot,  or  attorney  for  the  crown.  These 
courts  take  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  within 
certain  limits,  but  not  of  ofiences  against  the  state.  The 
section  of  the  tribunal  which  takes  cognizance  of  criminal 
cases  is  called  Tribunal  de  Police  Correctionnelle.  The  Court 
Eoyales  (twenty-seven  in  number)  are  the  highest  courts 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Cour  de  Caseation),  and  may  be 
compared  with  our  assize  courts.  They  have  jurisdiction 
over  several  departments  as  given  below,  and  the  number  of 
the  judges  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  business  of  the 
circuit  over  which  they  preside.  The  Cour  Royale  of  Paris 
consists  of  fifty  judges,  and  the  whole  number  of  judges  of 
these  courts  is  about  nine  hundred :  their  salaries  are  very 
small.  Each  cour  royale  is  divided  into  several  chambers ; 
one  decides  on  bills  of  indictment,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
English  grand  jury ;  another  tries  criminal  cases ;  others  take 
cognizance  of  civil  cases.  Some  members  of  these  courts 
visit  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  subject  to  their 

I'urisdietion  about  once  in  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
lolding  Cours  d* Assise,  or  assize  courts  for  criminal  cases 
exclusively.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  subordinate  courts 
to  the  Cours  RoycUes ;  but  not  from  these  to  any  other 
court,  except  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  at  Paris,  and  that, 
not  on  questions  of  fact  but  onlv  as  to  matters  of  law.  The 
Cour  de  Cassation  can,  if  it  finos  any  defect  of  this  kind, 
order  a  new  trial  before  another  Cour  Royale.  [Cassation.] 
The  decisions  of  all  these  tribunals  are  regulated  by  Les 
Cinq  Codes,  [Codes,  Lks  Cinq.]  Juries  are  only  occasion- 
ally employed,  and  under  regulations  materially  different 
from  our  own. 


Place  of 
•itting. 

AOKN. 

Aix. 

Amiens. 

Anoers. 

Bastia. 

KESAN90N. 

Bordeaux. 

BOUROKS. 

Caen. 

COLMAR. 

Dijon. 
D0UAI. 
Grenoblk. 

LlMOGBS. 

Lyon. 
Metz. 
Montpbllibr. 

Nancy. 

NtMES. 

Orleans. 
Paris. 

Pau. 


Cours  Royales. 

DeparimeDU  In  thrtr  Jiulgdlctlon. 

Gers,  Lot,  I^t  et  Garonne. 

Basses  Alpes,  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  Var. 

Aisne,  Oise,  Somme. 

Maine  et  J^ire,  Mayenne,  Sarthe. 

Corse. 

Doubs,  Haute  Sa6ne,  Jura. 

Charentc,  Dordogne,  Gironde. 

Cher,  Indre.  Nievre. 

Calvados,  Manche,  Ome. 

Bas  Rhin,  Haut  Rhin. 

00 te  d*Or,  Haute  Marne,  Sadne  et  Loire. 

Nord,  Pas  de  (Calais. 

Drdme,  H  antes  Ali>es,  Isdre. 

Corrdze,  Creuse,  Haute  Vienne. 

Ain,  Loire,  Hhdne, 

Ardennes,  Moselle. 

Aude,  Aveyron,  H6rault,  Pyr6n6e8  Orien- 

tales. 
Meurthe,  Meuse,  Vos^es. 
Arddche,  Gard,  Lozdre,  Vaucluse. 
Indre  et  J-^ire,  Loiret,  Jx)ir  et  Cher. 
Aube,  Eure  et  Loir,  Marne,  Seine,  Seine  et 

Marne,  Seine  et  Oit*e,  Yonne. 
Basses  Pyrenees,  Uautcs  l')rtn6es,  Lande.«. 


Charente  Infdrieure,  Deux  Sevres*  VetMlAe, 

Vienne. 
Cdtes  du  Nord,  Finisterc,  Ule  et  YiUtoe, 

Loire  Inf^rieure,  Murbiban. 
Allier,  Cental,  Haute  Loire,  Puy  de  D6m<f. 
Eure,  Seine  lnf6riRure. 
Arridge,   Haute  Garonne,  Tarn,  Tmm  et 

Garonne. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  France, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  1838,  is  19,000,675  fianes,  whufa 
is  thus  distributed : — 


Poitiers. 
Rbnnbs. 

RiOM. 
ROUBN. 

Toulousb. 


Central  Administration  • 

Council  of  State  .  .  , 

Cour  de  Cassation 

Cours  Royales 

Cours  d' Assises 

Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance 

Tribunaux  de  Commerce  et  de  Police 

Justices  de  Paix 

Expenses  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  of 

Civil  and  Criminal  Statistics 
Miscellaneous   .  •  .  . 


524,800  fr«nc« 

516,400  ,. 

969,000  ^ 

4.243,130  „ 

154,400  „ 

5,880,145  „ 

242,300  „ 
3,103,200 


3,322,000 
45,000 


,» 


•• 


19,000,375  fraucm 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  France  has  undergone  man> 
changes.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  eighteen  arrh- 
bishoprics,  exclusive  of  Avignon.  Of  these,  one  (Cambrai  > 
has  been  reduced  to  a  simple  bishopric,  and  four  uniirtl 
with  others,  viz.,  Aries  and  Bmbrun  with  Aix;  Vioniie 
with  Lyon;  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse:  the  addiliun  \>\ 
Avignon  makes  the  present  number  fourteen.  The  arrb 
bishops,  before  the  Revolution,  had  as  suffragans  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  bishops  in  France;  one  in  the  roun.> 
of  Nice  (Nice),  and  two  ( Annecy  and  Mauriennei,  in  Sa\oV. 
in  Italy;  two  (BSle  and  Lam»anne)  in  Switzerland;  iwA 
two  (Tournay  and  Namur)  in  the  Low  Countries.  B(^.des 
these,  four  French  bishoprics  were  under  the  jurisdirtKm 
of  German  archbishops,  making  the  whole  number  <  f 
French  bishoprics  one  hundred  and  eleven.  Of  thi^e 
dioceses  forty-nine  have  been  suppressed ;  viz.,  Agde,  Alais 
Aleth,  Apt,  Avranches,  Auxerre  (the  archbishop  of  Sens  now 
lakes  an  additional  title  from  Auxerre);  Bazaa,  Bertrand(St  \ 
Bethleem,  B^ziers,  Boulogne,  Castres,  Couserans,  Condv^n, 
Dax,  Die,  Dol,  Glanddves,  Grasse,  Laon,  LAvaur,  Lectuurr, 
Lescar,  Lisieux,  Loddve,  Lombez,  Malo  (St.),  Mirep.x, 
Noyon,  O16ron,  Omer  (St.),  Orange.  Papoul  (Si.  I.  Pol  <Si  1, 
Pol-de-L6on  (St.),  Pons  (St.),  Rieux,  RiezSaintes,  SarUt, 
Senez,  Senlis,  Sisteron,  Toul,  Toulon,  Treguier,  Uies 
Vabren,  and  Vence :  the  remainder,  with  the  addition  of 
the  ex-archbishoprie  of  Cambrai  and  the  now  sees  of 
Nancy,  St.  Di^,  and  MouUns,  make  the  present  tixtv-»ii 
bishoprics  of  France. 

Archbishoprics  in  Italics,  and  Bishoprics  with  the  Depari- 
menu  included  in  them.  Each  Arehbishaprie  is/oUoapfd 
by  its  suffragan  dioceses* 


Paris. 
Chartres 
Meaux 

Orl^ns 
Blois 
Versailles 
Arras 
Cambrai 
Lyon  et 

I        Vienne. 
Autun 
I^ngres 
Dijon 
St.  Claude 
Grenoble 
Rouen. 

Bayeux 
Evreux 

S^ez 

Coutances 
Sens  et 
Auxerre. 
Troyes 


Seine. 

Eure  et  Loir. 
Seine    et 
Marne. 
Loiret. 
Loir  et  Cher. 
Seine  et  Oise. 
Pas  de  Calais. 
Nord. 

Rhdne,  Loire. 

Sadne  ctl^oire. 

liaute  Marne. 

C6te  d'Or. 

Jura. 

Isdre. 

Seine     InftS- 

ricure. 
Calvados. 
Kure. 
Onie. 
Manche. 

Yonne. 
Aube. 


Nevers 

Moulins 
Reims, 

Arrondisse- 
ment   of 
Reims,  in  the 
department 
of  Marne, 

Soissons 

Chfilons 


Ni^vra. 
Allier. 


Beauvais 
Amiens 
Ttmrs. 

I  LeMans 

Angers 
Rennes 
Nantes 


Ardennes. 

Aisne. 

Marne  (exct  |»t 
the  arrt>u- 
disaement  A 
Reinitt). 

Oise. 

Somme. 

Indre  et  Loire. 

Sartbe,  May- 
enne. 

MaineetLoira. 

lUeetVilaiiM. 

Lotr«  InH^ 


rieure. 
Quimp^         Finistire. 
Vannes  MorbihsA. 

Saint  Brieuc  COt^duNonl 
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1  Department.  Nord,  (containing  Lille  and  other  ma- 

nufiicturing  towns)  12  members  •  •  .12 

1  Department    Seine  InfSrieure  (containing  Ronen) 

11  members        •  •  .  •  .11 

I  Department     Oironde  (containing  Bordeaux),  9 

members  •  •  •  •  .9 

8  Departments.    Manehe  and  Pas  de  Oalais,  8  mem- 
bers each  •  •  •  •  •     16 

15  Departments.  Aisne,  Calvados  (containhig  Caen)» 
Charente  IniSrienre,  Dordogne,  Bure,  Hie  et  Vi- 
laine  (containing  Rennes),  Is^ra,  Loire  InfSrieure 
(containing  Nantes),  Maine  et  Loire  (containing 
Angers),  Ome,  Pay  de  Dome  (containing  Cler- 
mont), Sadne  et  [Loire,  Sarthe,  Seine  et  Oise, 
Somme  (containing  Amiens),  7  members  each     .  105 

10  Departments.  Boucbes  du  Rhdne  (containing  Mar- 
seille), Cdtes  du  Nord,  Finistdrre,  Morbihan,  Mo- 
selle (containing  Metz),  Bas  Rhin  (containing  Stras- 
bourg), Haute  Garonne  (containing  Toulouse), 
H6rault  (containing  Montpellier),  Mame  (contain- 
ing Reims),  Meurthe,  %  members  each     •  •     60 

25  Departments.  Ain,  Aude,Ayeyron,  Charente,  Cdte 
d*Or,  Doubs,  Gard  (containing  Ntmes),  Grers,  Loire 
(containing  St  Etienne),  Loiret  (containing  Or- 
l^ns).  Lot,  Lot  et  Garonne,  Mayenne,  Oise,  Basses 
Fyr6n6es,  Haut  Rhin,  Rhdne  (containing  I^on), 
Seine  et  Mame,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendte,  Vienne,  Haute 
Yienne,  Vosges,  and  Yonne,  5  members  each      .   125 

20  Departments.  Allier,  Ardeche,  Ardennes,  Aube 
(containing  Troyes),  Ointal,  Cher,  Corrdze,  Creuse, 
Dr6me,  Euro  et  Loir,  Indre,  Indre  et  Loire,  Jura, 
Haute  Mame,  Mouse,  Nidvre,  Haute  Sadne,  Deux 
Sdvres,  Tarn,  Tarn  et  Craronne,  Yaucluse  (con- 
taining Avignon),  4  members  each  •  .     80  | 

BUDGET 


7  Departments.  Arri^,Landes,  Loiret  Cher,  Haute 

Loire,  Loz^re,  Hautes  Pyr^ntes,  Pyr^n^es  Ohen- 
tales,  3  members  each     .  •  .  .91 

8  Departments.    Hautes  Alpes,  Basses  Alpes,  Corse, 

2  members  each  •  •  •  •      £ 

86  Departments.  4iJ 

*^*  The  towns  mentioned  in  the  above  list  have  in  tbeu^ 
respective  communes  a  population  of  30,000  or  upwards*  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1831-2. 

The  cabinet  council  of  the  king  consists  of  eight  miiuster« 
for  the  following  departments : — 1,  Finance;  2,  tbeliitcriur : 
3,  Justice  (the  minister  of  justice  is  also  keeper  of  the 
seals) ;  4,  Marine :  5,  Foreign  Affairs ;  6,  War ;  7,  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  8,  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The 
superintendence  of  public  worship,  so  far  as  the  state  has  to  d  • 
with  it,  has  of  late  years  been  connected  with  the  mini^tr) 
of  public  instruction,  of  the  interior,  or  of  justice  ;  at  pit'- 
sent  it  is  connected  with  the  last  There  has  not  been  ftinrc 
the  revolution  of  1830  a  distinct  ministry  of  public  worship. 
iMinUtere  des  Cultes»)  Their  salaries  are  commonly  1 2u,oo<' 
francs  (5000/.):  the  minister  for  forei^  affairs  has  16o/h  <» 
francs  (6250/.)f  and  the  minister  of  pubhc  instruction  1  og«tM*u 
francs,  or  above  4000/.  One  of  these  is  appointed  pre^idcc: 
of  the  council,  and  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  mima- 
try,  or  in  our  phrase,  prime  minister. 

Revenue,  Expenditure,  Army  and  Nctvv. — The  rhirf 
branches  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  will  be  best  seen 
from  the  following  statements  of  the  '  budget'  (a  term  lu 
use  in  France  as  well  as  in  England)  of  1832,  laid  before 
the  chambers  in  1831 ;  and  of  the  budget  for '1838,  laid  be- 
fore the  chambers  of  1837 : — 


FOR  1838. 
It  most  be  obterved  thit  thb  glyes  the  anticipated  rovenue .  and  the  lomi  gnnted  by  tbe  Chaaben. 


RBVKNUB. 

Reremie  aiitfaig  froni  landed  pTopertr  •        •        •        • 

Poll  tax,  tax  on  penonals,  door  and  window  tax  •        • 

PatenU 

Stampa  on  registry,  and  cbangee  of  property  •        •        •        . 

Revvnne  arising  from  the  national  property,  each  at  the  na- 
tional domains,  foreeta,  Ifco.         ••••.. 

Customs  and  indirect  taxes    ••••... 

Produce  of  rarious  works  carded  on  on  aeeonnt  of  the  govern* 
ment ;  as  the  manoftbetnte  of  snnffi  and  of  gunpowder,  and 
tlie  posts    ....•••••• 

Sundries  and  extraordinarlet.        •.•••• 


fVancs. 

S69,000.000 
85,000,000 
35.000.000 

S06.000.000 


39.000.000 
S84,000.000 


189.000.000 
13.000.000 


Total  revenna 


.  1,053.000.000 


Oraboat £48.875,000 


EXPENDITURE. 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  of  public  worship  (including  tbe  charfs 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  <MprtsMHe  rvyw. 

or  Idng's  printing-office)    •        .        .        •        .  CS.IT^.O 

»          foreign  affairs 7.3i'«/i. 

m          marine        ..•••..•  «4,9kO  ' 

H        public  instruction        .•••••  19,0u&.C' 
••         nnance  Qncludiiv  interest  and  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  securities,  sinking  fand,  pensiona, 

and  the  charge  of  coUeeting  the  puUie  reraBoe).  M9 . S&l .  I  ?> 

w          war     ....•••••  S9B.7&(.. 

M         commerce  and  public  woilis 5S.W4  *  •« 

H         interior 74.417. "T* 

Chamber  of  deputies •       •       •  CTr.i* 

Total  expenditure    •        •  1,060. 1SJ.X9 

Or  about £44.173.47-' 


It  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt  of  France,  on 
Jan.  1,  1838,  will  be  as  follows: — 

ft-anes. 

Rentes,  6    peroenta.     ••..•..  147.053.479 

H        M            1.026.600 

*          tt             •••..••  11.978.865 

8          »             85.905.696 

Sinking  ftmd 44.616,463 

Interest  and  priacipal  of  canals       •        •        •        •        •  9,936, OuO 

Interest  of  securities       ...»•••  9,000.000 

Interest  on  annuitiea      •        .        •        .        •        .        .  9.000.000 

Annuities  and  pensions  .••••••  58.050,000 

ToUl    .        •      836,566,496 
Deducting  the  sinking  ftind,  and  that  portion  of  the  debt 
which  luLS  been  redeemed,  the  debt  amounts  to      .        .      954.566,^6 

Besides  the  revenues  of  the  state,  the  communes  raise 
taxes  for  defraying  their  own  expenses :  of  these  taxes  the 
octrois,  or  locad  duties,  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
which  pass  through  the  barriers,  constitute  a  leading  portion. 

The  army  in  1837  consisted  of  upwards  of  300,000  officers 
and  men.    They  may  be  thus  classified : — 

Otnocrs  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  portions  of  the  staff  .        .        •        .15,539 
Sabnltems,  non-commissioned  officers,  drummers  and  trumpeters, 
soldiers  not  in  the  ranks,  and  ehildrsn    ......    75,835 

SoUUecs  of  all  kinds,  f  A  eaTairy,  inlantry,  artillery,  and  engineers    .  910,734 

803.108 

Of  general  and  superior  officers  the  number  was  as 

follows : — 

Marshals  of  France  ••••«••••  H 

Licmcnanl-Uenerals,in  actireserrice 

in  reserve         

unemployed        •••••• 


The  troops  were  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Infantry. — Veteran  Subaltern  Officers,  10  companies  {  Veteran  F vi^'  -% 
S3  ditto  i  Infantry  of  the  Line.  6?  regiments;  light  Infantry.  91  ditto;  I*  a-  > 
in  Africa,  3  baltaliona;  Training  Cumpaniea  (Gompagmiet  4»  duofla*  \  ..' 
companies. 

CSaralry.— Vetfvan  Cavalry.  4  companiea;  CarMnerrs,  9  rq^meoti:    Ca 
rassiers,  19  ditto;  Dragoons,  19  dittos  Li|ht  Dragoons (ClbM«c«rtX  12dm«*. 
Lancers.   8  ditto;    Hussars,  6  ditto;   AAiean    Light  I>ragouns  (CAci««««^ 
if^/rij^),  3. 

Artillery  amd  ITn^iaeers^— AitiUcry,  14  regiments:  Engiaeen*  3  dHto:  P>^ 
toon.men.  2  battalions :  Training  Companies.  8  companies;  Pluoerrs.  4  <<.i-- . 

Gendnrmerie  in  the  Departments,  94  legions;  Municipal  Guard  at  r^  •. 
1  ditto ;  beside  the  Colonial  trooi 


roops. 

During  part  of  the  years  18dl-34  (in  which  last  year  the  other  pown  rf 

rope-  J -»^   .  .    N    .m^ — ...-        -  --.  -         - 

400.000 


Europe  reduced  their  armies),  the  military  force  of  France  amounted  u>  «V.t« 


men. 


99 


Majur-Gffncrals  (ifarrcAaiw  de  dnnip),  In  actire  service 

in  reserve  • 

unemployed  . 


143 
95 
35 


Colonels.  Lientenant-Colunels.  and  subordinate  officers,  to  Sub* 

Lieutenants     ...•...».. 

Adjutaoist  laiandaats»  and  8ub>lnle&danta      .... 


134 


ao3 

667 
920 


1,135 


Of  the  military  seminaries  the  Ecole  Polytechniquc  i> 
the  most  celebrated.  The  national  guard  corre$pond<>  ;o 
our  yeomanry  and  volunteers;  and  as  every  town  uf  Con- 
sequence has  a  force  of  this  description,  the  uurober  uf 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  is  immense. 

The  Freneh  Navy,  in  the  year  1636>  oonsisted  of  thv 
following  vessels : — 

Ships  of  the  line,  in  senriee,  in  ordinary,  or  bnildiag  •        •        .        «> 

Frigates ••.«. 

Corvettes  • •..,.: 

Itrlff* r 

Gun-brigs  •••••••••••         i 

Cutters  and  luggers     ••••••••«..« 

Steam-boaia      ..•.•••#..        .r^ 
Other  vessels        •••••••••        ••^ 

▼endaornlllLiads      X\ 

The  number  of  superior  officers  at  the  same  time  was  .  > 
follows : — 

Admirals,  and  other  flag-oAeers,  not  given. 

Post  Captains  {Capitainet  de  Faitseau)       •        •        •         .         .        f«> 

Commanders  (Oiyifaaes  de  Cbrvette)    .  .  »    •      iUf 


Lieutenants     ••••••••••      4S« 

JBiiseifpiet  de  Foismm   * $6a 


l.«.* 
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niidd  with  tbe  tiiU  of  Univ&rHte,  which  has  continued 
with  some  modifications  to  hold  to  th»  present  time 
the  chief  directbn  of  education.  Of  this  hody,  which  is 
incorporated,  and  which  •  possesses  laige  disposable  funds, 
arising  partly  from  real  property,  partly  from  public  ^nts, 
and  partly  ftom  the  payments  of  pupils,  all  public  teachers 
arc  memoers.  The  highest  officer  of  this  body  is  the  mi- 
nister of  public  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet; 
he  fills  up  all  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  vacancies  .in  the  academies  and  colUgei, 
upon  the  recommendation  howcTer  of  the  local  authorities, 
by  whom  strict  ejiaminations  are  instituted.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ten  members,  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  literary  world.  Twenty-six  academies  univertitairet 
are  established  in  different  parts  of  France;  and  the  whole 
territory  is  divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The 
academies  are  at  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux, 
Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont,  Dijon»  13ouai,  Grenoble, 
Limoges,  Lyon,  Metz,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  NImes,  Orl^ns, 
Paris,  Pau,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Tou- 
louse. Each  acadcmie  consists  of  a  rector  or  superintendent, 
who  inspects  all  schools  and  places  of  public  instruction  within 
his  circuit,  and  communicates  with  the  higher  authorities 
at  Paris.  He  is  assisted  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  by  a  council  of  ten  members.  These  form  the 
administrative  portion  of  the  acadcmie.  The  branch  of  in- 
struction, if  the  institution  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
prehends the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  lite- 
rature, and  the  sciences ;  together  with  a  college  or  high- 
school.  Tlie  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academies  is 
furnished  in  the  colleges  or  high-schools,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  larger  towns.  Paris  has  several 
colldges.  That  of  Louis  le  Grand  contained,  in  1836-7, 
1064  pupils;  that  of  St.  Louis  990 ;  that  of  Bourbon  864 ; 
that  of  Charlemagne  810  ;  that  of  Henri  IV.  720 ;  that  of 
Versailles  409  :  that  of  Rolieu  390  ;  and  that  of  Stanislas 
330.  The  college  Henri  IF,  is  eminent  for  literature ;  the 
coUige  Stanielaa  for  philosophy.  The  lowest  grade  of 
schools  comprehends  the  ccolee  prvmaires^  or  elementary 
schools,  in  which  France  until  of  late  yean  was  miserably 
deficient. 

In  1833  a  law  was  passed  ordaining  that  every  commune 
by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  others,  should  have  one  school 
of  elementary  instruction  (».  e,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  legally  established  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures) ;  that  everv  commune,  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 6000,  should  have  also  a  school  for  superior  instruction 
(t.tf.  in  addition  to  the  acquirements  of  the  lower  schools, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  habits  and  pursuits  of  life,  the  elements  of  history 
and  geography,  and  more  especially  tho  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  France) ;  and  that  every  department  should  have 
a  normal  school,  (school  for  tlic  instruction  of  schoolmasters,) 
either  by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  some  other  department. 
These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donations,  and  legacies ;  partly  by  the  communal,  depart- 
mental, or  general  government. 

The  state  of  education  in  1 836  was  as  follows  :— 

36,000  elementary  schools  for  boys. 
1 1 000  elementary  schools  for  girls. 

47,000:  containing  \  Pointer,    «,  170,000  scholars. 

*    I  in  summer,  1,300,000        „ 
73  normal  schools  for  training  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools. 
873  boarding-schools. 
94  schools  for  superior  instruction. 
322  Colleges  Communaux,  or  district  high-schools, 
with  27.000  scholars. 
41  Colleges  jRoyatLZ',  or  roval  high-schools,  with 
about  1 5,900  scholars. 

All  the  |>oor  who  are  incapable  of  paving  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  are  to  have  them  educated  gratis  at 
tlio  schoolsi  of  elementary  instruction ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber selected  after  an  examination,  are  educated  gratis  at  the 
schools  of  superior  instruction.  The  masters  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  a  residence,  and  receive  200  francs, 
or  little  more  than  8/.  yearly  salary ;  the  masten  of  the 
superior  schools  have  a  residenoe  and  a  salary-  of  400  francs, 
or  above  16/.  The  whole  charge  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
partment tf  public  instructioDi  according  to  the  budget  of 


1838,  is  19.005,673  francs,  or  nearly  800,000/.;  whjch  ts 
thus  distributed:— 

CeBtraladmiDlitration     " S^T^: 

GeBenlsffnen 2^  .*. 

n«p)utmraUlMid«eadMBieaaaiBbtnUoo        •        •        .        .  919  >• 

Saperiftr  iDstmetioo— fwiUilM  ......  \  ^t\-», 

Secondary  instruction lldilf— 

EUmeoUryiaatractioafeiimlAuid 1  Am  <.>; 

„.    "              ,-  .       nddlUonal      ......  z.mo',«i^ 

Pnoaxynonnalwhool      ........  aw  fr* 

Llter^aodaeieotifleeftablitbniMts 7.6:t'>< 

SolMcriplainu  to  Htermiy  trorlu.  cneoarairflainits,  lodnanitlM 

ooU«ctad,udpablicattoa<iroaedil0dvorks    .        .        .        .  557  ;^o 


n«  !....»,       •  •  '*»*^    •        •  10.oa5.»   1 

1  he  satgoined  table  of  the  comparative  state  of  edurmtfui 
in  France  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  his  I¥anee — S«-#.i/, 
Literary,  Political.  It  states  the  number  of  those  v  U  \ 
could  read  and  write  out  of  100  of  the  young  men  enrolh  .1 
in  1828-29,  in  the  military  census.  It  furnishes  data  f  r 
estimating,  not  the  present  means  of  instruction,  but  tiie 
present  state  of  knowledge  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
adult  male .  population  of  France.  The  departments  are 
given  in  the  order  of  enlightenment. 

Proportion  of  thoM  who  can  read  and  write  in  emy  IM  enioUed. 


1  Mouse  74 

2  Dot!()S      •        •  73 
Z  Jura    .  73 

4  Haute  Mame  .  72 

5  HautRhin  71 

6  Seine                »  71 
'^  ''  Haute  Alpes     '  69 

Meurthe  .        .  68 

9  Ardennes     •        •  67 

10  Mame      •        •  63 

11  Vosges         .        .  62 

12  Bas  Rhin          •  62 

13  Cdted'Or    .        .  60 

14  Haute  Sadne   .  59 
i5  Aube   .                 .  59 

1 16  Moselle    .        .  57 

17  Seine  etOise  56 

18  Euro  et  Loir     •  54 

19  Seine  et  Mame    •  54 

20  Oise          .        .  54 

21  Hautes  Pyr^n^es.  53 
*  22  Calvados  .        ,  52 

23_£ure    .  .51 

24  Aisne       •        .  51 

25  Corse  .        .        .49 

26  Pas  de  Calais   .  49 

27  Yonne         .        .  47 

28  Basses  Pyrf  ndes  47 
99  Basses  Alpes  •  46 
20  Nord        .        .  45 

31  Rhone          •        .  45 

32  H6rault   •        •  45 

33  Orne   •        •        .  45 

34  Somme    .        .  44 

35  Seine  Inferieure  •  43 

36  Manche    •        .  43 

37  Loiret           ,        .  42 

38  Drdme     .        .  42 

39  Deux  Sevres        .  41 

40  Gard        .        «  40 

41  Gironde       .        ,  40 

42  Charente  Inferieure  39 

43  Bouches  du  RhOne  38 


44  Gers 

45  Vaucluse 

46  Ain 

47  Charente 
48^Aude  . 

49  Sadne  et  Loire. 

50  Lot  et  Garonne 

51  Cantal     . 

52  Pyr6n^0riental 

53  Haute  Garonne 

54  Aveyron 

55  Sarthe 

56  Loire    .  '    . 

57  Isere 

58  Landes 

59  Vend^    . 

60  Lozere 

6 1  Loir  et  Cher 

62  Arddche 

63  Indre  et  Loire 

64  Tarn  et  Garonne 

65  Vienne     . 

66  lUe  et  Vilaine 

67  Loire  IniSiieure 

68  Lot 

69  Var 

70  Maine  et  Loire 

71  Creux       . 

72  Haute  Loire 

73  Tarn 

74  Nievre 

75  Mavenne 

76  Puy  de  D6me 

77  Arridge    . 

78  Dordogne    • 

79  Indre 

80  Cdtes  du  Nofd 

81  Finistbre 

82  Morbihan     . 

83  Clier 

84  Haute  Vienne 

85  Allier       . 

86  Correze 


3S 

37 

37 

36 

34 

32 

31 

31 

31 

31 

3J 

30 

2l» 

•i9 

28 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 

25 

25 

2u 

21 

24 

23 

♦.M 

•JJ 

21 

20 

20 

!'.♦ 

19 

It» 

IS 

17 

16 

la 

M 

IJ 

13 

13 

1;? 


From  the  above  table  it  will  appear  that  the  north  and 
east  of  France  are  the  parU  in  which  elementary  instruciicm 
IS  most  widely  diffused ;  and  the  central  and  western  tbo>*r 
m  which  there  is  least. 

The  efl'orU  made  since  1833  to  instruct  tlie  people  po  fa- 
te redeem  France  from  the  reproach  of  indifference  on  thi. 
head.  Ihe  state  of  education  previous  to  that  epoch  i*a^ 
indeed  far  irom  commensurate  with  the  high  rank  held  Ix 
the  country-  in  the  social  scale.  Tlie  proportion  of  chiMrv  u 
at  scliool  in  trance  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  pconc^r- 
non  in  Austria,  one-half  the  proportion  in  England  and 
Bavaria,  onethurd  of  the  proportion  in  Prussia,  the  P^ts  de 
Vaud  and  Wirtemberg.  and  one-fifth  of  the  proportion  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  At  present  thVproportum 
?w«    i"?  J?  France  IS  about  one-thlrd  greater  than  bef.« 

??/*!      *^"»<^«  w  I"  this  particular  sUll  behind  Aostrix 
.u!}y     .®***?*  of  crime  an  estimate  mav  be  formed  fruui 
th©  foUowmg  data,  which  we  borrow  liom  the  official 
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1R34 
1835 


Tolil 

£. 

70.157,320 
70»810,821 


JBnieredfar  eontumpium. 

Raw  KMterkls  VH  for  qm. 

for  manufscUue.  UBBonnfretured.  Manofbotarad* 
£  £  £ 

.     14,401,478     4,267,558      1,488,284 
.     15,131,950     4,052,187      1,626,684 

Specie  importecL  '■  i 

1834  •         •         •  •    -  •         •  (      7,696,355 

1835  •         .     ^   .         •         •  *  .   5,503,933 

Tbe  countries  from  vliich  these  imports  chiefly  come 
are  the  United  States  of  America,  the  kingdoms  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
European  possessions,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  dominions, 
British  India,  Germany,  Spain»  and  Russia.  The  imports 
from  all  the  French  colonies  are  not  equal  to  those  from 
the  United  States,  hut  exceed  those  from  any  other  country. 
The  imports  from  England,  which  have  much  increased 
within  these  last  few  yean,  consist  of  linens  and  linen  yam; 
cotton  goods  and  cotton  yam ;  wool,  woollen  yam,  and 
woollen  goods;  hrass  and  copper  goods;  iron,  steel,  and 
hardwares;  coals,  culm,  and  cinders;  tin,  tin-plate,  and 
tin  wares;  machinery  and  mill-work;  lead,  &o. 

The  exports  at  the  same  periods  were  as  follow: — French 
merchanoise  alone, 

Baw  Produce.        ICannfactaret.  ToteL 

1834  .  5,874,582    14,525,113    20,399,695 

1835  .  6,086,603    17,009,941    23,096,544 


Total  Merchandise,  French  and  Foreign, 


1834 
1835 

1834 
1835 


Raw  Prodnee,       ManufactorM. 
9,528,629      •  19,069,571 
11,233,985        22,142,202 
Spede  txported. 


Total. 
28,588,200 
33,376,887 

3,891,469 
3,304,864 


The  countries  to  which  these  exports  are  chiefly  made 
are  the  United  States,  the  British  possessions  in  Europe, 
Switzerland,  the  Sardinian  dominions,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Belgium.  The  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not 
so  great  as  those  to  the  United  States,  to  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  to  some  other  of  the  European  states. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are : — 

Raw  Materials  for  the  Mantifacttirer,^Ra,w  silk,  wool, 
raw  and  dressed  hemp,  raw  and  dressed  flax,  cotton. 

(The  export  of  flax  is  nearly  equal  to  the  import.) 

Manufactured  Goods. — Flax  and  hemp,  hardwares. 

Metals.— Iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  coinod 
and  uncoined ;  silver,  coined  and  uncoined. 

Colonial. — ^Tobacco  in  leaf,  su£;ar,  coffee. 

Of  the  sugar  about  one-seventh  is  re-exported,  and  of  the 
coffee  and  tobacco  about  one-half.  A  portion  of  the  cotton 
imported  is  colonial  produce. 

Afiscellaneous,—Raw  hides,  tallow,  bones  and  horns,  olive 
oil,  hard  woods  for  cabinet-ware,  cheese,  sulphur,  wax. 

The  export  of  wax  is  about  half  the  impiwt:  that  of  raw 
hides  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

The  chief  articles  of  export' are  as  follow:— 

Wine,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  salt 

Besides  raw  silk,  wax,  tallow,  raw  hides,  wool,  olive,  rape, 
linseed,  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  iron,  and  steel  and 
colonial  produce  re-exported. 

Mantifactured  C?oo(tt.— Linens  and  hempen  cloth,  wool- 
lens, silks,  cottons,  hardwares,  articles  of  fashion,  besides 
hats,  jewellery,  and  household  furniture. 

The  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  at  ports  in  France 
m  1834—35,  was  as  follows:— 


1834. 

French,  exclusive  of  coasters     • 

Foreign,  in  direct  trade  to  the 

country  to  which  they  belong 

In  carrying  trade  , 


Shipa. 

3965 

5,171 
953 


Torn. 
394,486 

604,170 
132,748 


1835. 

Same  classes  as 
above. 


10,089     1,131,404 


{ 


4001 

5552 

808 


407.999 
650,452 
115,581 


The  nimber  of  ehipi  ekared  outwuds  waa 

1834. 
French  ships,  &c.      .     4221    370,217 
Foreign,  in  direct,  &c    4217    376,503 
In  carrying,  &G.      866    141,713 


9304    888,438 


1835. 
4292    387,139 
4356     352,583 
838     132,224 


9486    871,946 


10,361      1,174,032 


The  ood  fishery  employed  in  1836, 406  Tesaela  of  51,915 
aggregate  tonnage,  and  10,178  men:  the  whale  fithety  35 
vessels  of  14,813  aggregate  tonna^  and  1183  men.  The 
French  whale  fishery  has  been  rapidly  inezeasing  for  many 
years  past 

The  means  of  internal  oommnnicatton  in  France  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  G^reat  Britain.  The  roads  are 
divisible  into  those  maintained  by  the  eenlral  government, 
and  designated  Routes  Royales^  and  those  which  nre  Vefd 
up  at  tlm  cost  of  the  several  departments  to  which  they 
belong,  and  designated  Routes  Departementales.  Btfuide* 
these  there  are  chemins  vicinaux,  or  bye-roada  The  Routes 
Royales  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Thev  are  commonly 
straight,  wider  than  our  English  roads;  those  of  the  ftr^t 
class  are  firom  43  to  65  feet  wide,  and  frequently  planted  on 
each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trees,  formine  lon^ 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  all  the  Routes  Royales  are 
paved  Uke  a  street  WiSi  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are 
carefully  kept  up,  they  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  s 
large  outlay  is  required  to  prevent  their  being  ruined ;  and 
in  some  directions  the  road  has  never  been  carried  to  its 
proposed  termination.  Those  of  the  fijnit  class  have  a  com- 
mon point  of  departure,  and  the  distances  axe  measurL-d 
ttom  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  heart  of  Pkriv 
According  to  the  official  report,  thetotsi  length  of  the  Routes 
Royales,  on  January  1, 1837,  was  about  22,000  miles :  about 
one-third  or  one-tourth  are  out  of  repair  or  unfinished. 

Posting  along  the  Routes  Royales  is  strictly  retaliated 
by  the  government  Stations  at  which  post-homes  are 
kept  are  fixed  at  convenient  distances.  The  roads  arv 
measured  by  distances  called  '  postes,*  each  consisting  of 
two  lieues  de  posts  (post-leagues)— rather  less  than  fite 
English  miles.  The  postmasters  are  licensed  by  govern- 
ment, and  none  can  let  post-horses  without  a  license.  The 
charges  for  posting  are  fixed  by  government  The  mails 
are  conveyed  by  a  vehicle  which  is  designated  malle-post^  ; 
it  carries  four  passengers,  and  is  suppUed  with  honiey  at 
the  post-stations.  Diligences,  vehicles  for  which  England 
supplies  neither  name  nor  resemblance,  run  with  pass«n</«>rs 
on  all  the  great  roads.  There  are  no  tolls.  The  conditio  >n 
of  the  Routes  Departementales,  in  number  1381,  the  ajn;re- 
gate  length  of  which,  on  1  January,  1837,  was  23,000  rnili* 
m  all  states  of  completeness  and  repair,  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme. 

The  inland  water  communication  is  carried  on  by  mean< 
of  the  great  rivers  and  bv  the  canals  which\have  he^n 
formed.  The  Schelde  or  Escaut,  the  Scarpa,  the  Sambn*. 
and  the  Aas,  with  the  canal  of  Deule,  66  kilomdtres,  or  41 
miles  long,  and  several  other  canals,  abundantly  supply  the 
department  of  Nord  with  the  means  of  water  communica- 
tion. The  canal  of  the  Somme,  97  miles  long,  and  th« 
canal  of  St  Quentin,  58  miles  long,  including  the  former 
canal  of  Crozat,  connect  the  port  of  St  Valety,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme,  with  the  Escaut  and  the  Oise.  The  na%i- 
gation  of  the  Seine  commences  at  Troyes ;  that  of  the  AuU? 
at.Arcis-sur-Aube ;  that  of  the  Yonne  at  Auxerre;  that  s>r 
the  Marne  at  St  Dixier ;  that  of  the  Oise  at  Chaunv ;  that 
of  the  Aisne,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  at  NeufohfiteU  l>etwt>o& 
Rethel  and  Soissons;  and  that  of  the  Eure  at  P^.  Se- 
veral canals  connect  the  navigation  of  this  important  ri\tr 
sYstem  with  other  parts  of  France.  The  canal  of  8:. 
Quentin  connecU  the  Oise  with  the  Somme  and  the 
Escaut;  the  canals  of  Briare,  34  miles  long,  and  of  tin* 
Loing,  33  miles  long,  connect  the  Seine  just  below  tin* 
junction  of  the  Yonne  with  the  Loire  at  Briare;  an<l  tht* 
canal  of  Orleans,  45  miles  long,  branching  fit)m  the  canal 
of  the  Loing,  opens  another  oommunication  with  the  Lmrr 
lower  down,  at  Orl^ns.  These  canals  were  construoua 
150  to  200  years  since.  The  canal  of  Bourgogne  conuctts 
the  navigation  of  the  Yonne,  between  Auxene  and  Jo^mi%. 
with  that  of  the  Sadne  at  St  Jean  de  LOsne,  and  b^tt«:; 
continued  by  another  system  of  inland  navigation,  uu" 
mately  communicates  with  the  Rhine;  the  canal  of  Bitur- 
gogne,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  though  open  far  nasin- 
tiou  in  all  its  length,  is  150  milee  long;  it  follows  for  the 
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Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean,  into  Bubjection 
to  Rome.  The  Aquitani  and  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Alps  were  not  subdued  till  afterwards ;  the  former  were 
conquered  by  Messala :  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  retained 
their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

Under  Augustus,  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces — 
Karbonensis,  Celtica  or  Lugdunensis,  from  the  colony  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyon),  founded  a  little  before  bylMunatius 
Plancus,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania :  the  limits  of  the  last  ex- 
tended beyond  tho  limits  of  the  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
being  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  country  between 
the  Garumna  (the  Garonne)  and  the  Ligeris  (the  Loire). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismembered 
by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts  along  the 
Rhenus  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provinces  of  Ger- 
man ia  Prima  and  Germania  Secunda,  or  of  the  First  and 
Second  Germany,  were  given :  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  number  of  provinces  reachea,  by  successive  dismem- 
berments of  the  larger  provinces,  its  maximum,  seventeen. 
Wo  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  Gallic  nations,  men- 
tioning the  stock  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  Roman 
province  in  which  they  were  included ;  addhig  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  tribe,  or  some  remarkable  town  within  its 
limits,  with  its  modern  name,. which,  in  the  case  of  the  capi- 
tal, is  commonly  derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  rather 
than  the  original  name  of  the  town  itselt^  Tliis  will  enable 
the  reader  to  identify  the  locality  of  many  of  the  tribes. 


Capital,  or  other 
TmiBx  at  Natiov.'  Important  Towik 

I.  Cbltic  and  Liguriam  Tribes. 

Vole© — ^including 
Volcu)  Tectosages  Carcoso  (Carcassonne) 

Tolosates,  a  sub-  Tolosa  (Toulouse) 
division  of  the 
Volca). 
Volcso  Arecomici  Narbo  Martius  (Nar- 

bonne) 
Tasconi 

A tacini  (people  on  tho 
river  Atax,  or 
Aude) 
Sardones  lUiberis  (Elne) 

Ruscino  (Tour  de  Rous- 
sillon,  near  Perpignan) 

Salyes,  or  Salluvii,  Massilia  (Marseille)  and 
(a  Ligurian  tribe)    Aqueo  SextitD  (Aix) 
with  a  number  of 
small  tribes  adja- 
cent to  them. 


a  » 


II 


m 

35 


o3 

a 
c 

.a 

o 

c 
o 


Vocontii 

Cavares 

T^icastini 

Segalauni 

Allobroges 

Helvii 

Caturigcs, 

and  many  small 
tribes 

CJentrones, 
and   many  other 
small  tribes 

Lingones 
ifidui 


'Mandubii 
Ambarri 
Boii 


Dea  (Die) 
Avenio  (Avignon) 
Au[zusta  (St.  Paul  Trois 

(^hutcau7() 
Valentia  (Valence) 
Vienna  (Vienne) 
Alba  Augusta  (Alps) 

Ebrodunum  (Embrun) 


Darantasia  (Mioustier,  in 
the  Tarentaise) 


AndematunumlLangres)  "^ 
Bibracte,  afterwards  Au- 
gustodunum  (Autun) 


.a 

so      . 

o  a 

rtQQ 


M 

'A 

G 
0) 

mm 

a 


ao 

ca 

a 
a» 
o 
o 

•s 


Segusiani 


Settled  in  the  country  of 
the  i£dui  in  the  time 
ofCssar.  {VidoCtPS. 
de  B.  G.,  L  28.) 

Forum    Segusianorum 
(Feurs  in  Fores)  and 

Lugdunum  (Lyon) 


e 

s 

en 

•—* 

tn 

P 

C 
3 

to 

s 


) 


Insubrea 


Tbibx  or  Katioit. 

Aulerci  Eburovices 

Lexovii 

Viducasses 

Bajocasses 

Unelli,  or  Vcneli 

Abrincatui 

Saii,  or  Essui 

Arvii 

Diablintes 

Aulerci  Cenomani 

Turones 

Andes,  or  Andecavi 

Namnetes 

Redones 

Veneti 

Osismii 

Agnotes 

Ckirisopiti 

Curiosolites 

Camutos 

Aureliani 

Parisii 

Meldi 

Senones 

Tricasses 

Sequani 

Helvetii,     divided 
into   four    Can- 
tons:   of  which 
two  are  known, 
and  a  third  con- 
jectured, and  the 
other  unknown, 
viz. : — 
PagusUrbigcnus 
„   Tigurinus" 
„   Tugenus  ? 
Rauraci 


Capital,  or  odtfr 
Iai|Mrtant  Tovb* 

Mediolanum  (Evreux) 
Noviomagus  (Lisieux) 
Viducasses  (Vieux) 
Ara^genus  (Baveux) 
Crociatonum  (Valognes) 
Ingena  (Avranches) 
Saii  (Seez) 

Vagoritum  (Arve,  on  or 

near  the  river  Erve) 
Nseodunum  (Jublins, 

near  Mayenno) 
Suindinum  (Le  Mans) 
Ca3sarodunum  (Tours) 
Juliomagus  (Angers) 
Condivicnum  (Nantes) 
Condato  (Rcnnes) 
Dariorigum  (Vannes) 
Vorganium  (Carhaix) 

(Quimper) 

■  (Corseuil, 

near  Dinan) 

Autricum  (Chartres) 
Genabum  (Orleans) 
Lutctia  (Paris) 
latinum  (M&iux) 
Agedincum  (Sens) 
Augustobona  (Troves) 

Vesontio  (Besan9on) 


s  9—  • 


ei 


o 
H 

.2 

*S 

s 

3 

Sb 

3 


sr» 


n 


1 
] 


«  C3 

*j    CS    S 

==  s  s 


a 

.§2 
Si- 
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Bituriges  Cubi 

Lemovices 

Arverni 

Vellavi 


Gabali 

Rutcni 
Cadurci 

Pictones,  or  Pictavi 
Santones 
Bituriges  Vivisci 
Petrocorii 
Nitiobriges 


(Zug?) 

Augusta  Rauracorum 
*  (Au^t,  in  Switzerland, 
near  Biile) 

Avaricum  (Bourges)        <^ 

August  oritum  (limogcs) 

Augustonemetum  (Cler- 
mont in  Auvcrgne) 

Revessio,  (St.  Paulien 
near  Le  Puy,  in 
Velay) 

Andcritura,  (Javal,  near 
Mende) 

Segodunum  (Rodcz) 

Divona  (Ohors) 

Liroonum  (Poitiers) 
Mediolanum  CSaintcs) 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
Vesunna  (Perigeux) 
Aginnum  (Agen) 


V 


a 


IL  AquitkNIAn  Tribes. 


Boii,  or  Boates 

Vasatcs 
Tarbelli 

Clocosates 
Tarusatcd 

Elusates 

Ausci 

Lactorates 

Bigerrones 

Convened 

Consorani,  or  Conso- 
ranni  and  many 
smaller  tribes 


Boii,  or  Boates  (T6te  de 

Buch) 
Cossio  (Bazas) 
Aquao  Augusta)  (Aqs,  or 

Dax) 
Ck>cosa 
Vicus  Julii,  or  A  tores 

(Aire) 
Elusa  (Eause) 
Climberris  (Auch) 
Lactora  (Lectoure) 
Turba  (Tarbes) 
Lugdunum  (near  St.  Ber- 

trand) 
C>>nsoranni  ( —  in  Cou- 

serans) 


1 


3 

B 

> 


Vi-locass 


Ik-Movaci 

CtDscromn^nis  (Benuvais) 

Auibiani 

.Muii.ii 

Ge-turtoFUni,  afiLTwaiiU 

Bunoniii  (Boulogne) 

1 

AiivlMlc* 

Nemetarum  (Anas) 

3 

X.Tvii 

Bat;ncuin  (Bavny) 

,  J 

ViTuinatulm 

Auiniaia(St.  Qnentin) 

AiigUHla  <Soisson«) 

■1 

Silvancplus 

Aiiduatoniiisaa  (Sciilis) 

K.'iiii 

Diinico riorum  (Reims) 

m 

Cain  lull  111 

Diirocntalaunum    (Ulia- 
lons  sur  Ma  rue) 

Ni'iiielc* 

Noviomasiis 

'riii-omi 

Aii;enior.itum(Slrn!i- 

9S 

boui^) 

3  i 

V,iiiui'iiie9.' 

Mogoni  iBC  um  (Mayenee) 

t^ 

iiixi  man? 
Ttlies 

mnllc 

^£ 

Mi-ii!ipii 

' 

r!al:.\i 

Ljigaiinum  Balavorum 

1 

(Lejden)                     | 

Kl  111  rones,  in 

whoM 

.■OLntrvMttledtha                                       I. 

^1 

T.in-ri 

Atualuca  (Tongrcsl         j 

T..\aiidri 

Ui.ii. 

Colnnitt  Afn'ippma  (Co- 

E * 

un.I  many 

oth« 

logne) 

O 

tril»es. 

In  llie  decline  of  the  Roraan  power  Gaul  was  ni¥ai:;cil  hy 
ilio  Franks  liie  Burgumtinns,  and  the  Lvi;iaiig  (uha  hail 
1.  en  all  driven  out  by  Probus.  a.d.  277) ;  hy  the  BafjaniU, 
,1  body  of  peusaiita,  thiimsi'lvea  Gauls,  driven  into  rclx-llioii 
A.D,  2S4,  283,  by  the  iTci|j;ht  of  ihcir  oppressions,  and  the 
iL-lu'ss  con^uqucnt  on  lliu  ravage  of  the  baibDriun^t  and 
iho  c\\-\  dissensions  of  tlie  empire  ;  again  by  llie  Franks 
;i:id  the  Allemans,  who  were  repnlsud  hy  I'iie  emperors 
.hilian  (a.d.  3j5  to  3iil)  and  Valentiniitn  (a.u.  3b6  to 
:!r^),  and  by  the  piralieal  Saxons  who  ravat^ed  the  eoast<i. 
1'liL'  Itiiman  paver  titill  EuRii'cd  to  keep  these  barbarians 
1i"m  sellling  in  Gaul;  it  could  nol  however  abalo  tlio  con- 
^i:iiit  prcssnre  on  ihe  froiilicr;  oiid  (he  decaying  strcn^itli 
"t  iliu  cmpica  only  protracted,  but  could  not  avert  the  final 

'I'lic  L-ranks  (i.  (.  the  freemen)  were  a  confederacy  of 
(Airman  nations,  the  Salians,  the  Bruclcrans,  Ihe  Ripua- 
t  iiPH.  the  Coiici,  the  Clieruwi,  the  Chamavi,  the  Cntti, 
iiio  Teiirteti,  and  the  Ani;ri\arians.  These  tribes  preserved 
Ibi-ir  independence  while  confi^deTaled.  and  eneh  had  its 
I  :ii>.;.  Like  the  Saxon  rhienaina  who  professed  all  to  derive 
lii  11  hiieage  fron>  Wo<len,  the  Frunki>h  printcs  claimed  a 
''II  union  ancestor.  Mero^'eus,  (Mrer  trig,  warrior  of  Ihc  sea,) 
ii'iin  whom  they  bore  ihe  lil\e  Merovingians,  The  tera  of 
NU'niveus  is  not  ascertainable.  In  llie  fourth  ccnturv  Ihe 
I'raiik*  were  sctlled  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Rhine  'from 
thi.'  junction  of  Ihc  Mein  or  Mayn  to  the  Bea,  and  in  the 
litiw  part  of  that  ccnturj' and  during  a  considerable  part 
lit  the  next  appear  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  empire. 
I'lii-  Allemans  duelt  on  the  same  bank  of  Ihe  Rhine  from 
Ihc  M:ijn  upwards. 

L']>un  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul  became 
a  pri^y  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was 
di-uiciuliered.  There  was  no  revival  of  national  independ- 
I'Ui'v  as  in  Britain.  The  nalionalily  of  the  Gauls  had  been 
lii-i,  whL'n  the  extension  of  Ihe  ricsht  of  Roman  citizenship  to 
all  I  til'  natives  of  the  provinces  by  Cnracalla,  a.d.  21 2,  merged 
;1ji'  iii-U;iction  previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors 
(il  ihu  world  and  their  i>ubject«)  and  the  national  religiim, 
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followed  Maximus  the  nsurpoi-  into  Gaul  [tiHRTAdXK] 
had  infused  a  milliaty  spirit,  nssiinied  and  cslablished  ils 
independence;  hut  the  rest  of  Gaul  became  a  prey.  The 
Sucvians.  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  crusE^ed  the  ^vrcnccs 
into  Spain:  the  Biirgundians  settled,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaut,  on  both  sidi's 
of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
lake  ofGeneva  to  ihe  conlluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle;  and  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  lone;  ravaging 
both  the  eaalern  and  western  Empires,  were  induced,  just 
before  the  selilement of  thoBurgundjnns  (a.d.  4IJ  lo  414), 
to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  lo  the 
south  and  west  nf  the  Loire.  Toulouse  was  llieir  capital. 
Both  Biirguiidians  and  Visigoths  look  the  name  of  Romans, 
and  professed  siilijection,  which  was  however  merely  no- 
minal, to  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  landn  in  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  to  them  were  divided  between  the  oriirinal 
possessors  and  the  newcomer-i,  who  gave  up  their  nnsettlwl 
raijjralorycoursu  of  life  upon  receiving  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil. 

Hostilities  were  before  long  renewed  hetvi-ecn  Ihe  troops 
of  the  Empire  and  these  new-sellled  nations;  but  their  set- 
tlement opportunely  supplied  Gaul  with  the  means  of  de- 
fejice  against  a  ftesli  invasion.  In  a.d.  -ISl,  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  with  an  immense  host  of  barbarians,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  or  near  the  conlluence  of  the  Neckar,  destroyed 
Divwliirum  or  Meiliomalrici  (Melz),  and  Atuatuca  or  T'un- 
^ri  (Ton(;i-es),  and  besieged  Genabum  or  Aureliani  (Or- 
leans), ^lius  the  Roman  general,  supiwrled  by  the  Visi- 
goths and  tho  Burgiindians,  and  numbering  in  his  ranks 
Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  advanced 
against  Atlihi  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siet^'o  and  retire 
towards  the  frontier.  At  Dnrocatalnunum,  or  Calldauni 
(C:lialons-Biir-Marnc),  a  bottle  was  fought  in  which  victory 
was  doubtful,  but  »hic!i  was  attended  with  a  dreadful 
slaitghtcr  of  his  forces,  and  induced  Attila  to  evacuate  (Saul. 

Durini;  these  events,  the  Franks  had  attracted  little  no- 
tice- their  subdivision  into  tribes  weakenetl  Ihcir  power, 
and  perhaps  their  lidelity  to  tho  Empire  restrained  them 
from  pressing  it  with  their  allacks.     Tliev  retained  llieir 

tOKsessions  on  llie  righlbaiik  of  the  Rhino ;  but  had  obtained 
y  concession  or  coni[uesl  some  sclllemenis  on  the  left  bank 
or  alona;  the  Uniks  of  ihe  Escnut  or  Schelde  and  ihe  Meuge. 
In  the  invasion  of  Attila  somcof  their  tribes  marched  under 
the  banners  of  ^iitius,  while  others  attached  themselves  lo 
the  invading  host. 

It  was  not  unlit  Ihc  rci;:n  of  Clovis,  who  commenced  hij 
career  as  king  of  the  Salians,  one  of  the  Frankish  tribes 
settled  at  TouVnay,  about  A.o.  "tSI,  Ibat  the  Franks  asBuined 
a  commanding  position,  Tlie  Empire  of  the  Wi'=t  had  now 
fallen,  and  Italy  was  under  Ihe  government  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  hut  a  relic  of  the  Empire  remained  in  Griul ;  ami 
the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  vligidiiis  and  his  son 
Syagriua  upheld  the  nanie  of  Rome  wan  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Visigoths  and  Burcundiaiig  and  tho  seKle- 
mcnls  of  the  Franks.  This  territory  «fa«  among  the  early 
conquests  of  Clovis  (a.d.  -ISfi).  He  then  delenicd  llio 
people  of  Tongres,  and  (in  a.d.  49G)  subdued  a  portion  of 
the  Allemans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul :  Ihc 
conquered  people  recognised  Clovis  as  Ihcir  kini>;  his  op- 
portune conversion  lo  (JhrLslianity  advanced  his  popularity 
and  his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  1'aiili 
in  what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  the  olhcr 
princes  who  shared  among  them  ihe  once  cxlcnsive  ter- 
ritories of  the  Empire  were  Ihe  supporters  of  AniwiiMn  or 
some  other  form  of  doctrine  that  was  looked  npon  as 
heretical. 

Thcswayof  Clovis  extended  from  the  banksoflhoI>jwer 
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Rbin«»  the  cradle  of  hk  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhdoe,  end 
he  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  suhmitted  to  him.  He  now 
determined,  on  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism,  a  plea 
which  was  calculated  to  secure  him  numerous  supporters 
heyond  his  own  confines,  to  attack  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Vougl^  in  Poitou. 
The  Burgundians  hoping  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered nation,  supported  Clevis;  hut  the  Ostrogoths  of 
Italy  supported  the  Visigoths  and  prevented  their  entire  sub- 
jection. A  large  part  of  their  territory,  including  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse,  and  extending  perhaps  to  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
reneeiv,  fell  into  the  hands  or  Clovis ;  but  the  Visigoths  pre- 
served the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  Spain, 
which  they  had  conquered :  the  Ostrogoths  had  Provence, 
and  their  king  Theodoric  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visi- 

foths  also  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson  Amalric. 
he  assassination  of  the  various  Prankish  kings  by  Clovis 
rendered  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own 
nation,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Gaul,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visi- 
goths,  and  Burgundians.  Clovis  may  be  considered  the 
real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy '  he  died  a.d.  511. 

The  death  of  Clovis  brought  on  the  dismemberment  of  a 
monarchy  which  had  been  established  too  short  a  time  for 
consolidation.  The  four  sons  of  Clovis  had  each  his  share 
of  the  regal  inheritance.  Thierri  became  king  of  Austrasia 
(Champagne,  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  as  low  as  Cologne) ;  Cloaomir,  king  of  Orleans 
(Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Orl6anois,  Nivernois);  Clotaire, 
king  of  Soissons  (Picardie,  the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  the 
He  de  France) ;  and  Childebert,  king  of^  Paris  (comprising 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy).  But  though  the  sovereignty 
was  divided,  the  nation  was  regarded  as  one,  and  all  the 
kings  claimed  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  descent  from 
Clovis.  The  Franks  now  first  invaded  Italy,  though  with- 
out success ;  but  their  power  was  increased  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Burgundians  and  the  cession  of  Provence  to 
them  by  the  Ostrogoths :  and  ultimately  the  dismembered 
monarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunited,  togother  with  these  acces- 
sions, under  Clotaire,  the  youngest  of  his  sons.  Under  the 
successors  of  Clotaire,  France  was  again  repeatedly  divided 
and  reunited :  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is 
dilficult  to  trace  and  to  remember,  and  which  left  no  other 
permanent  effects  than  the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  the 
decline  of  the  kingly  power.  The  various  divisions  bore  the 
names  of  Austrasia,  which  comprehended  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  parts  of  France,  Flanders,  the  Rhenish  pro* 
vinces,  and  part  of  Switzerland ;  Neustria,  which  compre* 
hended  the  north-western  parts  of  France;  Aquitaine, 
lliti  country  south  and  west  of  the  I^oire;  and  Bourgogne, 
the  remainder  of  France  and  Switzerland,  with  some  parts 
of  Savoy.  The  Merovingian  kings,  the  descendants  of 
Clovis,  ceased  with  Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed  a.d,  752 ; 
but  the  kingly  power  Irnd  already  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
hereditary  dukes  of  Austrasia,  Pepin  rHeristal,  Charles 
Martel,  and  Pepin  le  Bi'ef ;  while  the  governors  of  provinces 
luid  acquired  all  but  absolute  independence  of  the  crown. 

The  accession  of  Pepin  lo  Bref  to  the  crown,  upon  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  III.,  reanimated  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Franks.  Pepin  waged  war  with  the  Saxons  and  with 
the  Saracens,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  he  wrested  from  them ;  and  the 
subiugation  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  reunited  the  empire 
of  Clovis  with  new  acquisitions*  in  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who 
reigned  a.d.  752 — 766 ;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achieve- 
ments faded  before  the  superior  glory  of  his  son  Charle- 
magne, who  extended  his  power  over  Italy,  except  the 
southern  part,  then  held  by  the  Grreek  emperors,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  Crermany.  His  reign  (in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  (}arloman,  ad.  768-771 ;  alone,  771-814)  was 
distinguished  by  the  attentbn  which  he  paid  to  the  revival 
of  letters.  [Charlbmaone.]  But  the  fabric  of  empire  which 
he  had  raised  fell  to  pieces  under  the  less  vigorous  sway  of 
his  son  and  successor  (a.d.  814^840)  Louis  le  £>6bonnaire. 

In  the  confused  history  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne,  it  is  difticult  to  trace  the  events 
which  belong  to  France,  or  to  separate  its  annals  from  those 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  [Charlbs  II.,  Ls  Chauve ;  Charles 
III.,  Le  Gro9;  Charlbs  III.,  Le  Simj)Ie.]  Divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  Prankish  empire  took  place ;  and  the 
wars  of  rival  princes,  and  the  dejjcneracy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Charleraii^nie  delivered  up  Frante  a  piey 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  or  Is'onuaus,  who  acquiicd 


possession  as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  by  eession  from  Cbar!-  < 
le  Simple  (a.d.  91 1),  of  the  territory  subsequently  know  u    s 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.    The  governors  of  provinee^  <-  •  * . 
hlished  an  hereditary  authority  in  their  several  TOvem tn l  .    - 
the  cities,  destitute  of  protection  ttom  the  gofertlmeut.  •  < 
clined  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  many  ca>cs  :    . 
their  municipal  rights  and  privileges;  the  number  of  9t    . 
or  villains  increased,  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exen.-    i 
by  the  slaves  of  the  great  lotdB.    The  newer  of  H  u  .- 
le  Grand,  count  of  Paris,  surpassed  that  of  the  later  C^. 
vingian  kings,  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  V,  the  Carlw 
gian  dynasty  expired,  and  a  new  familv  was  called  to  a  ««r  »•- 
reignty  little  more  than  nominal,  in  the  person  of  Hu.  .- 
Capet,  sonof  Hugues  le  Grand,  who  was  elected  by  hi»  ilt  ^ . 
and  consecrated  at  Reims,  a.d.  987. 

From  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  Fram  ^* 
less  involved :  the  crown  descended  with  tolerable  re.-./., 
rity  to  the  son  or  other  successor  of  each  deceased  kinp.  ..  . 
the  divisions  and  reunions  of  the  parts  of  the  kir.^ 
ceased.    The  kingly  ])ower  was  indeed  feeble ;  but  u  .'  . 
dually  acquired  strength,  and  the  royal  domain  (a«  *\i-' 
guished  from  the  domains  of  the  great  feudal  U>r  J» )  %    - 
progressively  enlarged  by  the  conquest,  forfeiture,  in  ho,    - 
ance,  or  acquisition  by  other  means  of  the  greater  fit-fs. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  kings  ui. :  •  ^ 
' the  principal  extensions  or  diminutions  both  of  the  r..  i. 
domains  and  of  the  kingdom  at  large;  and  those  chjt.j 
which  form  the  characteristics  of  the  periods  in  which  t'  < 
occurred.  For  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  Co  :i.. 
articles  on  the  several  kmgs.  [Charles;  PHiLLp«'i 
Louis  ;  &c.] 

(987.*)  HuouKs  CapettSon  of  Hugues  le  Gnnd,  count .  * 
Paris. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  accession  of  Hu .:  •  •  > 
is  thus  described  by  Sismondi :   'We    have    desijri»..:v  : 
two  long  periods  of  the  history  of  the  French  by  the  n^;: . . 
of  the  two  races  of  kings,  the  Merovingians  and  the  Car 
vingians,  who  first  held  the  government  of  Framce.      \ 
third  period  begins  with  the  consecration  of  Hugues  i  .•  - 
at  Reims,  the  drd  July,  987  ;  a  period  which  cannot,  u . 
out  impropriety,  take  its  name  from  the  new  race  ui  t 
Capetians:  it  is  a  period  in  whi^h  royalty  was,  aa  it  «.< 
.  annihilated  in  France,  in  which  the  bond  of  sociei)  •<•  • 
broken,  and  the  country  which  extends  from  the  Ku.:.' 
the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  channel  of  the  Mancbe  i 
English  Channel)  to  the  Gulf  of  Lions  was  governe'I  '     « 
confederation  of  princes  rarely  under  the  direction  rf 
common  will,  ana  only  kept  together  by  the  feudal  >y-  i  • 

'  While  France  was  confederated  under  the  feudal  ri^j* 
the  legislative  power  was  suspended  in  it    Huguo  C 
and  his  successors,  to  the  accession  of  St  Loui^  had  no:    . 
right  of  making  laws ;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  r<  .  . 
larly  constituted  assemblies  the  authority  of  which  wa."i  r 
cognised  by  it.    The  feudal  system,  silenfly  adopui,  .i    . 
obtaining  consistency  and  extension  by  custom,  va>  r- 
only  system  recognised  by  the  numerous  potentates  w . 
divided  the  provinces  among  themselves.    It  held   r.    * 
them  the  place  of  the  social  bond  of  the  monaithicul  .t . . 
legislative  power.' 

The  accession  of  Hugues  however  increased  the  p»T. : 
and  domain  of  the  crown  by  the  addition  of  that  don; . 
which  he  had  possessed  while  yet  a  subject     He  was  d  ... 
of  France,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  abbot  of  mtv  . ,  . 
rich  monasteries :  a  number  of  lords  held  their  pos<c^x.     . 
under  him  by  the  feudal  tenure ;  and  he  had  tbe  ^u;  i   " 
of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  his  brother,  and  of  the  duke 
Normandie,  his  brothe»-in-law.    Yet  he  was  not  ackr  .< 
lodged  as  king  in  Guienne  till  a.d.  990  ;  and  laxnou^iu  l. . 
not  acknowledge  his  right  till  the  refgn  of  his  8ucce*4*»r. 

These  two  nobles,  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  and  N  :• 
mandie,  the  latter  especially,  were  among  Uie  most  p  •'- 
erful  of  the  French  lords:  and  of  the  rest  the  prinr.,.; 
were,  the  count  of  Champagne,  the  count   of  Voirul 
dois,  (part  of  whose  inheritance  passed  to  the  counrs 
Blois,  and  elevated  them   to  a  degree  of  considenit 
which  they  had  not  previously  possessed,)  the  count 
Flanders,  the  count  of  Anjou,  tne  count  of  Poitou  a   . 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  count  of  Toulouse;  and»  thouc^  • 
a  somewhat  later  perio<l,  the  duke  of  Bretagne.     The  ^  \ 
paramount  feudatories,  who  afterwards  became  cxclu*^  ^ 
peers  of  France,  were,  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne.  Normi  .. 
and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagt.o, .    : 
*  TIm  asuret  wlihia  puvttheiM  «n  1^  ^[9^a  of  tec 
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very  extensive,  though  parts  of  Picardid  in  the  north,  Bre- 
tagne  in  the  wiibt,  fccvoral  parts  of  Gascognc  in  the  south, 
Limousin,  Pcriijortl,  Auvergne,  Bourhonnous  Orl^anois,  and 
several  dial  riots  of  the  centre  vere  not  included. 

(1483,)  Chablks  Vlll.,  son  of  Louis  XI.,  horn  a.d. 

1470.  ^  ^^r   y    - 

In  him  ended  the  direct  succession  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Branch  of  Valois  Orleans. 
(1498.)  Louis  XIL,  Le  Pere  du  Peuple,  horn  1462,  de- 
scended from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  Le  Sage, 

Branch  of  Valois  Angoulemb. 

(1515.)  Francois  L,  Le  Phre  rfw  I^Wrc*,  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  horn  1494. 

Li  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  arts,  commerce,  and  litera- 
ture began  to  revive.  The  domains  of  the  crown  were  aug- 
mented hy  several  additions,  as  of  Auvergne  and  Bourhon- 
nois  in  the  centre,  parts  of  Picardie  in  the  north,  and  parts 
of  Gascogne  in  the  south ;  and  virtually  of  Bretagne  in  the 
west ;  if  indeed  we  may  not  rather  ascribe  this  last  acquisi- 
tion to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 

(1547.)  Henri  II.,  son  of  Fran9ois  I.,  bom  a.d.  1519. 

In  this  reign  the  French  reconquered  Calais  and  its  ter- 
ritory, the  last  relic  of  the  English  possessions  in  France. 
[Calais.] 

(1559.)  FRAN9018  n,,  eldest  son  of  Henri  II.,  born  a.d. 

1544. 
(1560.)  Charles  IX.,  second  son  of  Henri  IL,  born 

A.D.  1550. 

(1574.)  Henri  III.,  third  son  of  Henri  IL,  bom  a.d.  1551. 

The  reigns  of  the  last  tv/o  princes  were  distinguished  by 
the  religious  wars  of  the  Catholics,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Guise,  of  the  ftimily  of -Lorraine,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots under  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  Admiral  Coligny 
[Coligny],  afterwards  under  Henri  of  Navarre. 

The  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Barth^lemi  [Bartholomew 
Massacre,  The  St.]  was  perpetrated  by  the  Catholics  who 
formed  the  celebrated  Confeaeration  of  the  League,  at  thfe 
head  of  which  were  the  Guises.  The  court,  which  had 
previously  supported  the  Catholics,  was  driven  by  the  fear 
of  this  powerful  and  ambitious  family  to  an  alliance  with 
the  protestants,  and  Henri  III.  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
Catholic  assassin  a.d.  1589.  In  him  ended  the  direct  sue- 
cesdion  of  the  branch  of  Valois  Angonldme. 

Branch  of  Valois  Bourbon. 

(1589.)  Henri  IV.,  Le  Grande  born  a.  d.  1553,  descended 
fiom  Robert,  count  of  Clermont,  younger  son  of  St.  Louis, 
apd  brother  of  Philippe  III.,  Le  Hardi. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  tlit*  resources  of  France  were 
so  far  developed  that  the  country  began  to  assume  that 
stulion  in  European  politics  to  which  its  territorial  extent, 
population,  and  social  improvement  entitled  it  A  fairer 
proiipect  seemed  to  be  opening  to  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
The  earlier  kings  had  to  struggle  with  the  spirit  and  the 
institutions  of  feudalism ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
(iircct  line  of  the  Ciapetians,  the  predominance  of  the  law 
over  the  armed  violence  of  feudalism  seemed  to  be  gaining 
coiisiistency  and  strength,  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Vuluis  brought  on  the  struggle  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  for  the  right  and  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  excesses  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  struggles  of  the 
contending  factions  (the  Bourguignons  and  the  Armagnacs), 
and  the  rising  of  the  commons  of  Paris  and  of  the  peasantry 
or  jacqtierie,  as  they  were  termed,  were  added  to  the  ravages 
uf  the  enemy ;  and  when,  after  more  than  a  century,  the 
(H)ntest  terminated  in  the  almost  entire  expulsion  of  the 
English,  the  kings  of  France  had  to  watch  or  struggle  with 
rivals  of  almost  equal  strength  in  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne, 
and  the  other  nobles  whose  power,  the  result  of  the  feudal 
system,  still  survived  when  the  spirit  of  the  system  was 
gone.  The  reviving  strength  of  the  crown  and  the 
kingdom  under  Charles  VIIL,  Louis  XIL,  and  Francis  I., 
^Yus  repressed  by  the  rising  power  of  Spain  and  the  ascend- 
incy  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  and  exhausted  by 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  gain  possession  of 
Italy.  Then  came  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  wars  of  religion  which  desolated  France  for 
thirty  years.  At  length  however  the  exhaustion  of  the 
J^dirnine  party,  or  *  The  League,'  and  the  opportune  con- 
\'."Mon  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  (Catholic  faith,  restored  peace. 
'1  lu>  French  frontier  was  now  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees, 
c.\c(.pt  un  the  side  of  Roussillon,  which  alone  i-emiuncd  to 


the  Spaniards  of  their  possessions  in  liinguedoe;  and  th« 
districts,  such  as  the  IQivemois  and  Auvergne,  over  which 
any  of  the  nobility  retained  territorial  sovereignty,  were  of 
little  importance  when  compared  with  the  royal  domain, 
now  augmented  by  Beam,  and  the  other  portions  of  Heim*% 
patrimoYiy.  The  generous  disposition  and  popular  mannr*^ 
of  Henri  acquired  for  him  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  li  k 
wisdom  of  SiAly,  his  chief  minister,  promoted  the  proap«.'rit> 
and  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  country.  Huur. 
granted  to  the  Protestants  the  enjoyment  of  many  im- 
portant rights  and  privileges  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a.  :*. 
1598,  and  was  more  desirous  of  improving  the  condiiwiu 
of  his  people  than  of  extending  his  frontier  by  turvi^n 
conquest. 

(1610.)  Louis  XIIL,  Le  Juste,  son  of  Henri  IV^  I» 
Grand,  born  a.d.  1601. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  this  prince,  had  in 
view  to  crush  the  nobility,  to  humble  the  Protestants,  aivl 
to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.     Iii« 
attempts  to  humble  the  Protestants  led  to  a  renewal  of  th* 
religious  wars :   the  duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brother,  t.^t. 
prince  of  Soubise,  were  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  }»r;y 
but  their  talents  were  exerted  without  success:  the  court 
triumphed,  and  the  Protestants  lost  the  towns  which  Xhvy 
held  as  securities :    the  edict  of  Nantes  was  not  however 
revoked.    To  abase  the  house  of  Austria,  Richelieu  i^u\^ 
ported  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  the  *  Thirty  Vi^r-' 
War ;'  but  however  his  talents  may  have  anlmatt^  ai. ! 
directed  the  allies,  the  French  armies  obtained  little  div 
tinction  until  the  next  reign. 

(1643.)  Louis  XIV.,  Le  Grand,  son  of  Louis  XHL,  Lf 
Juste,  bom  a.d.  1638. 

The  minority  of  this  prince  was  marked  by  the  disM::i 
sions  and  hostilities  of  the  courtiers  and  powerful  n<.>bli«. 
and  by  the  splendid  success  of  the  French  armies  under  ili< 
prince  of  (I!oud6  and  the  marshal  Turenne.     The  di-'tn- 
sions  of  the  nobles  so  weakened  their  power,  that  the  k*...: 
was  enabled  to  assume  and  exercise  a. more  d^potic  pt/v.t  r 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.    The  nol>.!i'> 
were  reduced  to  be  the  mere  dependents  on  the  c.M..t 
their  titles  descended  to  all  their  children,  and  a  noble  ht   ; 
the  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  even  of  the  liberal   f . 
fessions,  to  be  a  degradation :  the  country  was  hurdcnd  ' 
the  expeiLSCs  of  a  court  which  had  such  a  body  of  rc.a:;:  •.- 
and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  from  taxation,  whuii   .  - 
nobility  possessed,  and  other  relics  of  the  feudal  system  v< .« 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  1   i 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  then,  however  splendid  in  apjv.ir- 
ance,  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  croi^u  :•; 
the  person  of  his  descendant,  next  but  one  to  himM.*lJ'  :i. 
the  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  military  successes  of  the  French  in  this  reign  vtr.- 
splendid,  except  near  the  close,  when  the  arms  of  Use  cit.u. 
tion  against  France,  under  the  guidance  of 'Marlborough  aj  •' 
Eugene,  gained  the  ascendant.    The  boundaries  of  Fra-io 
were  however  considerably  enlarged  in  this  and  the  prx 
ceding  reigns  by  the  addition  of  Roussillon,  Artois,  part  <  1 
Flanders,  Franche  Com t£,  and  Alsace :   the  bottndarii»  «f 
France  thus  became  nearly  what  they  are  at  present.    Tli'. 
manufactures  and  trade  of  France  made  considerable  )m  u 
gross  in  this  reign  under  the  able  management  of  Colb^ .  r 

(1715.)  Louis  XV.,  Le  Bien  Aimc,  great-grand»Liu  o.' 
Louis  XIV.,  Le  Grand,  born  a.  d.  1710. 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  presents  little  worthy  ui  d  - 
tice  except  the  changes  in  the  public  mind  which  were  y:< 
paring  the  overthrow  of  all  the  antient  institutions  of  i.  ■ 
kingdom ;  and  the  increasing  dilapidation  of  the  finaixv^. 
These  circumstances,  with  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  kii  ^1. 
and  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Jansenists,  and  • :' 
the  clergy  and  the  crown  with  the  parliaments  or  oourt>  t 
justice,  all  tended  more  or  less  to  prepare  the  way  fur  gtv-^i 
changes. 

In  this  reign  Corsica  was  added  to  France ;  the  last  rcl.<  ^ 
of  the  feudal  sovereignties,  the  Duchiea  of  Lorraine  uM 
Bar,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes,  were  added  to  the  d- 
main  of  the  crown.  Le  Comtat  d* Avignon  and  le  Couiut 
Venaissin  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

(1774.)  Louis  XVI..  grandson  of  Louis  A  V .,  Le  Bien  Attn 
bom  A.D.  1 754. 

In  this  reign  the  catastrophe,  which  had  been  long  pre- 
paring, took  place.    The  French  Revolution  is  an  event  i» 
complicated  tor  us  to  attempt  to  trace  its  history ;  all  wcca  • 
do  is  to  mai'k  some  of  the  chief  organic  chanigea,  and  Uk 


<  'K'  eiilliusiu-'ni  lor  uoeiij  inspirea  oy  inc  aiiionceoi  rriince 
will,  ihe  United  SlaleH,  in  the  strupgle  of  the  latter  for  in- 
'^■•\  iTnIciicc  flgniiist  the  power  of  Grtht  Britain. 

I  7MT,  The  Meeting  ^  the  Nolables,  a  number  of  persons 
IVi>ia  (litTcrcnl  iiarts  of  the  kingdom,  chietly  sclented  by  the 
>."■[,'■     The  V'rfcfi/cff  were  dissolved  the  same  year. 

1 7H9.  The  Slat's  General,  the  anticnt  assembly  of  tbe 
kiiij^ilom,  consisting  of  the  deputies  uf  Ihe  nobles,  clergy, 
Tii'l'  of  the  Tiers  Etat  (third  estulo)  or  commons,  assembled. 

Tlic  deputies  of  the  Tien  Etat,  with  such  diripulies  of  the 
,-|(.,.^y  as  uho:ie  lo  join  them,  (none  of  those  of  the  nobility 
:i''i'i:i>lL'd  the  invitation)  voted  themselves  the  supreme  legis- 
K.iivo  body,  imder  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Ill  this  year  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  depart- 
iii.'iits  vas  introduced. 

1790.  Hereditary  nobility  and  titles  of  nobility  wore 
ii!>..lisheil. 

1  roi.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  Aa- 
M.-iiilily ; — Franco  was  di;clared  a  limited  monarchy. 

17^1.  The  Legislative  or  National  Asi>enibly  assembled 
incorilinglo  the  no*T  constitution. 

1  792.  The  royal  authority  was  suspended  by  the  National 
Assembly:  the  nation  was  invited  lo  elect  a  national  coii- 
\i.'tition,  and  determine  on  the  form  of  tho  government.  The 
loiivuiition  assembled  and  proclaimed  a  republic. 

1  T'J3.  Louis  XVI.  was  excoulcd  :  tlic  nominal  reign  of 
his  son  Louis  XVII.  (horn  1783)  commenced. 

I  7U3-  The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  completed 
Itiii  it  was  determined  that  the  Con\  eiitiun  ijhould  coniinui 
HI  powt^r  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

17'J5,  A  new  constitution  was  subalitutcd  for  that  of 
17'j:],  which  was  found  to  be  impiacticable.  The  execativc 
{iLitVL-r  was  confided  to  a  body  of  five,  called  tlic  Directory. 
Tu-u  legislative  bodies,  the  Council  of  Aniients  and  the 
t'*>utniil  of  File  Hundred,  weie  constituted.  Tlie  nominal 
kmjT.  lauisXVII..  died. 

I'yg.  The  Constitution  was  remodelled  r  the  Directory 
Moji  overthrown ;  contiuls  for  a  term  of  years  were  appointed ; 
liiin^iparte,  Siuyes,  and  Duces,  provisionally :  then  Bona- 
luiMe,  Cambac^rcs,  and  Lo  Urun. 

I80:J.  Couaiila  for  life  wero  appointed— Bonaparte.  Cam- 
bareres,  and  Le  Brun. 

ISU4.  Napoleon  assumed  iho  sovereign  power  as  Em- 

IJiiring  these  changes  the  boundaries  of  France  were 
ci>iitinually  extending. 

Tile  chief  acouisiiions,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
iii;iili.'.  and  the  uepartmcnls  into  which  they  wero  formed,  are 

17S0.  LeComlatd' Avignon  and 

Le  C^imtat  Venai^^sin.  Vaucluse,    Avignon. 

litis  ai'<jusiUon  is  still  retained. 
17',i(;.  Principalily    of    Monlbe- 

liard,— incorporated  with  Doubs. 

i;uij.  Free  territory  of  Miilhau- 

sen, — incorporated  with  Uaut  Rhin. 

These  Be(|uiMtioiis  are  still  re- 

I.<jUI.  The  Austrian  Neihortands 
and  all  that  part  uf  Germany 
which  is  on  the  leahaiikof 
the  Rhine.  Munt   Tonnere.     May- 

Sarre.     Trives. 

Km  els.  Luxeinbourg. 

Kbin  et  Mowllo.    Cob- 

Sumbte  et  Meuse.  No- 

Our  the.    Liige. 

Hoer.   Aix  la  CkafelU. 

Meiise  InfJirieure.  Mat- 

stricht. 
Jemmaws.    Mon». 
Dyle.   BruxelUs. 
Deux  Nellies.     Anvem. 

Lys.    Bruges. 


wiin   me    aurrounaing  uis-     ivioni  iiiunc.  i.ruimoi  ry 
tricts.  I>ninn.     Urnlve. 

„      County  of  Nice.  Alpes  Mariliiiies.   Sin: 

ISU'l.  Piedmont  and  Liguria.  Duire.    Ii:rce. 

SC-sia.   Vercfil. 
Mtti'eiigu.  AUiandric. 
Po.     Turin. 
Stura.     Con  I. 
Monte  Qotle.     Sovoiik. 
GSnes.   Giines  iGemiii). 
A)>enins.     Chiavari. 
lilU7l  The  Ionian  Ules. 
lo     >  Tcrrilorius  on   tbe   right 
161  I.J       bank  of  the  Rhine.  Bouchesdel'Elbe.  lltuit- 

Beuches   du   Weser. 

Brcme. 
Ems  Superieure.    Oni'i 

Ems  Oricnliile.  .J«r,V-, 
Holhind,  or    the    United    Ems  Occidc male.    Gi-n- 
Provinces.  ningue. 

Lippe.  MUmti-.r. 
Frise.  Leirarde. 
Yssel  Supcrieiire.   Am- 

Bouchcs  de  1'Ykm'I. 

Zirot 
Zuydorii'e.  Amalrnhr'n 
Buuchcs  dela  Muiisi-.  La 

iiaije. 
BbuchesduRbiu     hwt 

U  Due. 
Bouches      de    TE^'aul. 

MitUili'boiiri:. 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Taru.  -  Parnic. 

Tuscany.  MrtliicrrBni''e.  Licinirm 

{Legh'irn). 
At  no.     J'luieiirH. 
Oinbruno.     Sieiine. 
Part  of  the  S(atei<  of  tbo     Kuine.     Home. 
Church  and  other  districts    Trasimiine.    Spoletu. 
in  Italy. 
But  these  acouiiiiions  wore  lost  upon  the  overthrow  nf 
Napoleon,  with  the  few  esceplions  which  wehavemarked  rn 
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(1814.)  Louis  XVIII,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  burn  a.b. 
175a. 

The  Charter  was  granted  in  IBM  by  this  king. 

(1824.)  Charles  X,  brother  of  Louis  XVUI.,  born  a.u 
1757. 

The  second  Revolution  broke  out  a.d.  lb3U. 

CoLLATBKAi.  Branch  of  Orleans. 
(1330.)  LotJis  Philippe,  previously  duke  of  Orlians,  de- 
scended from  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  boAi  a.u. 

i;!3.( 

Stale  if  France  before  ihe  Revolulion.— The  popiilaiiiin 
of  Franco  previously  to  the  Revululiun  was  politically  di- 
ided  into  tliree  classes,  called  elals,  or  states — the  vlcigy, 
he  nobility,  and  the  commons  or  Hers  etat. 

The  clergy,  as  a  pottlical  body,  was  divided  into  the  eld 
French  cler^,  and  the  foreign,  that  is,  lliose  belonging  to 
the  provinces  which  had  been  united  with  Franco  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  income  of  tho  whole 
clerical  body  was  estimated  by  Neckcr,  in  his  *  Adminis- 
tration des  Finances,'  at  13U  millions  of  livres,  and  Ihe  pro- 
portion of  their  real  property  to  that  of  the  other  landowners 
■  to  if.  The  share  of  the  parish  clci^y  in  this  income 
..  „  estimated  by  the  same  author  at  from  40  to  45  millions 
of  livtes.  The  abbeys,  except  those  which  were  the  chief 
lunastic  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  tho  Great  Cistcrtian  Oii- 
Citeaus,  near  Dijon,  were  in  the  gift  of  tho  king, 
and  part  of  them  were  granted  to  real  ecclesiastics  and  pact 
to  the  AbMs  commentlatairei.  Of  these  latler  there  wci-e 
'223,  and  some  of  ibom  very  rich.    Tho  Abbi*  commeiida- 
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itdrei  ncei^  tbe'third  part  of  the  income,  bui  were  under 
no  oblation  eitber  to  reside  in  or  to  submit  to  tbe  regula- 
tions of  tbe  convent,  the  duties  of  which  devolved  on  the 
prior.  These  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  employed  as 
sinecures  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  and  only  the 
poorer  of  them  were  occasionally  bestowed  on  learned  and 
deserving  clergymen  who  were  not  born  among  the  pri- 
vileged classes.  The  number  of  regular  abbeys  or  monastic 
establishments  was  368,  of  which  115  were  convents  and 
253  nunneries.  The  contribution  of  the  clergy  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  country  was  the  tithe  established 
under  Francis  the  First,  and  called  from  the  first  revising 
commissioner.  Paschal,  Dccime  Paschaline.  But  as  this 
contribution,  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
was  very  small,  that  body  granted  regularly  evoy  five  years 
the  so-called  (ion«  gratwts  ordtnotr^^,  amounting  from  15  to 
18  millions  of  livres ;  and  occasionally  also  dons  gratuits  eoe- 
traordinaires.  These  latter  however  were  not  donations, 
but  only  loans  without  interest,  which  were  repaid  after  a 
long  time.  The  so-called  foreign  clerey  were  in  some  pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  general  taxes.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  relaxation  of  discipline  and  corruption  of  manners 
among  the  clergy,  which,  united  with  the  anti-relieious 
spirit  which  at  that  time  pervaded  all  France,  had  rendered 
the  clergy  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  other  dasses  of 
society.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  French 
priests,  particularly  among  the  parish  clergy,  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  examples  or  the  Christian  virtues,  and  bore 
the  severe  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French 
Revolution  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  their  profession, 
although  sometimes  not  without  a  tinge  of  fanaticism  and 
superstition. 

The  nobility  of  France  was  quite  differently  constituted 
fh)m  that  of  this  country,  where  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
title  of  his  father,  and  the  other  children  fail  into  the 
general  class  of  commoners,  and  become  merged  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  The  French  noblesse  was 
exceedingly  numerous,*  for  not  only  all  the  children  of  a 
noble  belonged  to  the  class  of  their  father,  but  that  class 
was  continually  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  nobles. 
There  were  about  4000  offices  or  places  in  the  country 
which  conferred  nobility,  either  simply  by  being  obtained, 
or  by  being  held  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Almost  aU 
these  places  were  acquired  by  purchase.  Besides,  there 
were  frequent  creations  of  nobles  by  royal  patent.  The 
nobility  possessed  great  privileges:  they  were  exempted 
from  the  land-tax  (tatlle),  the  military  service,  the  statute 
labour  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  (corv6e),  and  many 
other  duties  and  taxes.  They  were  subject,  it  is  true,  to 
the  capitation  tax ;  but  this  tax,  when  compared  with  the 
land-tax  imposed  on  the  unprivileged  class,  was  a  mere  trifle. 
The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  some  orders,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  knights  of  Malta  and  of  St.  Lazarus,  possessed 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  landed  property  in  France, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  domains  many  feudal  rights,  some  of 
which,  although  triHing  in  their  object,  as,  for  instance,  the 
exclusive  right  to  keep  pigeons  and  rabbits,  were  the  source 
of  great  vexation  to  the  peasants.  Personal  servitude  was 
finally  abolished  in  many  parts  of  France  only  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution.  Although  the  nobility  enjoyed  all 
the  above-mentioned  privileges  as  a  body,  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  nobles,  the  latter  being 
held  in  a  very  slight  estimation  by  the  f(3rmer.  Only  such 
nobles  as  could  prove  that  their  families  had  been  ennobled 
for  300  years,  or  at  least  200,  had  any  consideration. 

The  highest  class,  as  we  might  suppose,  consisted  of  those 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages.  Only 
those  who  belonged  to  tbe  old  noblesse  bad  access  to  the 
court  as  a  birthright ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL 
there  appeared  an  ordonnance  which  required  a  man  to 
prove  four  generations  of  nobility  in  order  to  become  an 
under-lieutenant.  Every  regiment  had  a  colonelship  en 
second,  which  was  reserved  fur  young  noblemen  of  the  first 
families,  who  thus  began  their  military  career  with  a  grade 
which  others  could  attain  only  after  long  service.  Many 
ecclesiastical  benefices  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
younger  sons  of  nobles.  Besides  the  great  mass  of  untitled 
noblesse,  there  were  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  viscounts, 
and  barons ;  but  except  those  who  bore  the  first  of  those 
titles,  they  were  not  distinguished  amon^  themselves  by 
any  special  privileges.  Only  the  dukes  had  peculiar  pri- 
vileges at  court,  ofwhich  the  principal  was  that  their  wives 

*  It  b  genendljr  fuppot«d  that  there  wm  om  nobto  in  ct ery  830  penoai. 


were  allowed  io  tit  on  a  tabouret  iii*tlie  preMiMe  of  ihs 

queen. 

The  third  dees  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  ooiiipreliendc«i 
the  whole  population,  except  the  nobility  and  clergy*  and 
constituted  somewhat  more  than  Q  parts  of  tbe  wholr. 
Sidyes  stated  in  1789,  in  a  few  words,  the  condition  of  the 
tiers  etai  and  its  claims:  'Qu*est  ce  que  le  tiers  ^tat? 
Tout  I  Qu*a-t-il  6te  jusqu'lL  oresent  ?  Rien !  Que  demanded 
t-il^Stre?  Quelque  cbose!  This  definition  contains  all 
the  secret  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  tiers  etai  in- 
cluded before  the  Revolution  all  the  inhabitants,  from  tlic 
richest  merchant  and  the  most  eminent  scholar,  to  the 
poorest  peasant  and  the  meanest  artizan.  The  lower  part 
of  the  iters  6tat  were  crushed  by  tlie  burden  of  a  mos<  in- 
judicious taxation,  ttie  weight  of  which  pressed  almost 
exclusively  on  them.  This  was  rendered  still  murv  m- 
tolerable  by  the  oppression  of  the  land-owners  or  tbi-ir 
agents,  and  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  manorial  juri«ili<: - 
tion.  A  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  greatest  jniserj 
among  the  people,  and  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  towards  the 
higher  classes,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  terrible  arts 
of  revenge  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  the  Revolution 
in  France.  While  the  lower  part  of  the  tiers  cfui  wu 
ground  down  by  what  we  may  term  physical  oppression,  the 
higher  part  of  that  class  was  suffering  under  a  moraJ  ile- 
presslon  no  less  galling  to  their  feelings.  Wealth  and  in- 
tellect, the  two  most  natural  means  towards  attaining  dL«^ 
tinciion,  were  unavailing  to  a  man  who  had  not  the  advsn- 
tage  of  birth,  and  tbe  road  to  honours  and  preferment  va§ 
closed  against  him.  Even  a  great  number  of  the  new  nobles 
were  in  the  same  situation,  for  although  they  legally  pos- 
sessed the  same  riehts  with  the  other  nobles,  ibey  were  %  ir- 
tually  prevented  nrom  enjoying  them  by  the  old  faniilics» 
who  carefully  excluded  the  new  intruders  upon  their  pri- 
vileged class  from  all  honours  and  preferments. 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxa* 
tion.  The  direct  taxation  consisted — Ist,  of  a  land- tax 
called  taille,  levied  only  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  non- 
privileged  classes ;  2nd,  the  capitation,  to  which  all  clasics 
were  equally  subject ;  3rd,  a  property  tax,  principally  as- 
sessed on  lands  which  being  originally  one-twentieth  of  the 
net  income,  was  ca\iedtnngtieme ;  it  was  afterwards  doubled, 
and  called  les  deux  vingtiemes.  This  tax  was  augmentrd 
by  a  third  vingtidme,  which  was  imposed  not  as  a  perma- 
nent but  only  as  a  war-tax.  The  nobility  were  not  legallT 
exempt  from  the  above-mentioned  property-tax,  but  by  their 
influence  they  contrived  to  have  it  assessed  in  such  a  wsy 
that  they  were  very  slightlv  affected  by  it  The  whcle 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  direct  taxation  imme- 
diately befbre  the  Revolution  was  810,000,000  of  livres.  of 
which  the  non-privileged  class  contributed  three-fourth 
parts,  although  ttiey  owned  scarcely  one-third  part  of  the 
soil  of  France.  Besides  these  unequally  assessed  taxes,  the 
peasants  were  exclusively  subject  to  a  statute  labour  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  public  roads  called  corvSe,  the  value  of  whtrh 
Necker  estimated  at  20,0QO,O0O  livres  annually.  Another 
heavy  burthen  on  the  non-privileged  classes  was  military 
quarters:  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  soldiers  gxA- 
tuitously  not  only  with  lodgings,  but  also  with  fire,  candles, 
salt,  and  washing ;  and  wherever  the  cavalry  was  quartert-^l 
in  the  countr}%  the  inhabitants  were  also  obliged  to  fumi<h 
the  horses  with  forage.  This  class  was  als»o  exdasi^cly 
subject  to  compulsory  military  service,  and  60,000  men 
were  drawn  by  lot  for  the  army  e>'ery  year. 

The  indirect  taxes  were  still  more  oppressive  than  the 
direct,  and  their  assessment  was  of  the  most  prepostemus 
character.  They  consisted — 1st,  of  customs  levied  not  only 
on  goods  imported  from  abroad,  but  on  those  which  paj^>'i 
from  one  part  of  France  to  another,  the  country  being  di- 
vided into  three  compartments  on  account  of  manv  pm- 
vinces  enjoying  privileges  and  exemptions  which  the 
others  did  not ;  2nd,  of  the  monopolv  of  snuff  and  tobaccn : 
and  3rd,  the  monopoly  of  salt.  Tnis  last  gave  birth  tn 
a  kind  of  oppression  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  fis»cal 
tvranny,  apd  it  ought  to  be  recorded  for  its  monstrositv. 
All  France  was  divided,  with  respect  to  the  salt  tradi\ 
into  six  districts:—!.  The  Provinces  Franrhes  (Bretagnc 
and  a  part  of  Poitou),  where  salt  was  not  taxed,  and 
could  be  purchased  for  its  market  prioe,  about  two  lt^-n*s 
for  the  quintal.  2.  The  Provinces  Redimfes,  comprehend- 
ing the  rest  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Auvergne,  which  had 
purchased  their  exemption  from*,  the  salt  monopoly  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  1,700,000  livres.     These  provinces 
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was  enonnous.  Necker  states  that  ttie  number  of  officers 
employed  only  in  the  collection  of  the  property  and  land- 
tax,  and  of  the  customs,  Mfas  250,000. 

The  inferior  courts  of  justice  were  the  manorial  courts, 
justices  seigneuricdes.     The  manorial  or  seignorial  juris- 
diction was  divided  into  the  high,  middle,  and  low,  the 
first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.     An  ap- 
peal was  sometimes  allowed  from  the  seigneur  basjusticier 
to  the  seigneur  haul  justider^  but  generally  it  was  made  to 
the  royal  tribunals  called   bcdllages    and  stnechaussees, 
whose  authority  extended  not  only  over  the  royal  demesnes, 
but  also  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  called  cas  royaux, 
which  the  manorial  courts  were  not  competent  to  decide, 
over  private  estates.    The  tribunals  of  some  large  cities 
were  called  presidials,  and  were  composed  of  a  president 
and  at  least  six  counsellors,  who  all  acquired  their  places 
by  purchase.    The  supreme  courts  of  justice  were  called 
parliaments.     The  highest  was  that  of  Paris,  being  the 
most  antient  (established  in  1302),  and  having  the  largest 
district  subject  to  its   jurisdiction,  which  comprehended 
almost  half  of  France.    It  was  composed  of  the  first  presi- 
dent, 9  presidents  of  the  grande  chambre,  8  presidents  of 
the  other  4  chambers,  and  116  conseillers.     It  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  host  of  subalterns,  procurators,  advocates, 
&o.    The  nine  presidents  of  the  grande  chambre  wore  a 
kind  of  round  cap,  whence  they  were  generally  called  presi- 
dents a  mortier.    The  other  parliaments  were  at  Toulouse 
Cestablished  1444),  Grenoble  (1453),  Bordeaux  (1462),  Di- 
jon (1476),  Rouen  (1499).  Aix  (1501),  Rennes  (1553),  Pau 
nfr20),  Metz  (1632).  Besan9on  (1674). Douay (1686),  Nancy 
( 1 753).    All  these  parliaments  claimed  to  be  considered  as 
forming  one  body ;  but  the  government  never  acknowledged 
that  claim  :  as  the  parliaments  decided  in  the  last  resort, 
they  ussuroed  the  appellation  of  Cours  Souveraines,  and  in 
consequence  of  that   sovereignty  claimed    some    peculiar 
rights.    The  government  had  no  direct  influence  over  the 
parliaments ;  it  could  neither  nominate  nor  dismiss  any  of 
their  members,  all  offices  in  the  parliaments  being  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  considered  by  those  who  were  invested 
with  them  as  their  lawful  property  which  they  could  sell  to 
otlicrs.    Tliis  notion  of  property  was  so  strong  tliat  even 
those  magistrates  who  forfeited  their  places  by  any  mal- 
practices retained  the  right  of  selling  them.  These  judicial 
functions  became  in  progress  of  time  vested  in  a  certain 
number  of  families,  which  formed  a  separate  class  of  nobi- 
lity called  M;/V^werfe/?o6e,  or  nobility  of  the  gown.     The 
]nirl laments  presented  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  close 
self-elected  corporation,  which  exercis^ed  a  terrible  despotism 
over  the  countrj*,  and  from  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  redress.    Tliey  often  deviated  from  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  decided  according  to  what  they  called  the  rules 
of  equity — a  mode  of  proceeding  however  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  relished  by  the  public,  as  it  gave  rise  to 
frequent  protestations  in  the  provinces  and  to  the  French 
proverb — Dieu  nous  garde  de  Vcquitc  du  farlement.    The 
parliaments  were  invested  with  great  power  in  criminal 
cases,  and  the  punishment  of  death  could  be  inflicted  by 
them  on  very  slight  proofs  of  guilt ;  indeed  there  are  many 
well-known  cases  of  most  iniquitous  sentences  by  them,  as 
fur   instance  that  of  Calas,  of  Lally,  &c.    Civil  process 
before  the  parliaments  was  slow,  overloaded  with   useless 
forms,  and  very  expensive.    The  salaries  of  the  judges  were 
trifling,  but  they  received  fees.    Their  pay  was  determinefl 
by  the  number  of  daily  attendances  {vacations)  employed  on 
any  case.    For  each  vacation  there  were  paid  to  a  conseil- 
ler  194  livres ;  and  he  frequently  claimea  for  200  or  300 
such  vacations.    The  first  president  was  supposed  by  a  legal 
fiction  to  be  present  at  every  transaction  of  the  parliament, 
and  he  accordingly  received  his  vacations^  or  daily  fees. 
It  was  reckoned  that  the  last  president  but  one  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  M.  d'Aligre,  a  greedy  man,  contrired  to 
receive,  from  1768  to  1783,  the  daily  fees  of  400  years. 
Such  incomes,  united  with  the  advantage  of  high  considera- 
tion, and  all  the  privileges  of  nobility,  rendered  places  in 
the  parliament  very  desirable:  the  ofiice  of  a  counsellor  ge- 
nerally cost  60,000  livres,  and  that  of  tho  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  500,000  livres. 

The  edicts  of  the  government  were  formally  registered 
in  the  parliamentary  records ;  but  this  was  a  mere  formality, 
mid  the  parliaments  could  not  prevent  a  royal  edict  fi'om 
lieiDq  carried  into  eff*ect  by  their  remonstrances. 

The  decrees  of  the  parliament  were  ft'equently  annulled 
by  *he  couacil  of  state,  in  which  the  chancellor  presided.  The 


government  also  frequently  interfered  with  the  ordinajy 
course  of  justice  by  the  leVres  de  cachets,  by  which  people 
were  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  sumetimm  scrcsened 
from  the  arm  of  justice. 

There  were  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  many  parta  of  France. 
tribunals  for  auditing  the  public  accounts,  which  were  called 
cours  de  comptes.  Other  tribunals,  calleid  cours  des  aid'^t, 
decided  in  all  cases  of  financial  administration ;  and  Xhut 
of  Paris  enjoyed  great  popularity,  as  it  constantly  took  the 
part  of  the  people  agtiinst  the  extortions  of  the  farmem  v( 
the  revenue  and  treasury  officers. ,  All  the  places  in  the 
above-mentioned  tribunals  were  purchased  like  those  in  tlic 
parliaments. 

For  further  particulars  about  the  state  of  France  bef</n? 
the  Revolution,  see  Considerations  sur  ie  Gouremement  iL^ 
la  France,  par  le  Marguis  D^Argens ;  and  Hist oi re  d'  % 
Franfais  des  dithers  Etats  aux  Cinq  demiers  Siec/^s,  pnr 
Monteil ;  also  Histoire  de  la  France  pendant  le  \%me  SitcJ^. 
par  Lacretelle.  i 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Drench  LangtuLge  and  Lit^^ra- 
ture.  First  period — F)rotn  the  establishment  qfthe  French 
monarchy  to  Francis  L — ^The  dominion  established  in  Gaul 
by  the  Romans  ultimately  destroyed  the  antient  langua^r  <» 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Greek  colony  <  i' 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  established  about  six  centuries  bcion* 
our  eerai  had  di£fused  in  some  parts  of  southern  France  th" 
use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  No  monuments  of  the  pcetr>  of 
the  Celts  of  Gaul  have  reached  us,  although  we  may  conjci*- 
ture  that  they  had  one  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  GiueK 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Latin  became  the  gencm! 
language  of  the  country,  which  produced  many  writers  in 
that  tongue,  such  as  Ausonius,  Sidonius  AppoUinahs,  Sal- 
vianus,  Sulpicius  SeTerus,  &c.,  &c 

The  invasion  and  settlement  of  Germanic  nations  In 
Gaul  produced  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  by  the  admixture 
of  foreign  idioms.  The  influence  of  the  Visigoths,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  southern  provinces,  was  boweviT, 
in  respect  to  language,  not  considerable,  and  their  north«:rn 
idiom  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  Latin.  Yet  this  Lai  in. 
which,  except  among  the  educated,  had  probably  never  l>c%.*n 
spoken  with  great  purity  by  the  population  of  Gaul,  lie- 
came  still  more  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  a  foret^i 
race,  and  degenerated  into  a  peculiar  idiom  called  the 
RomanzOj  or  Lingua  Romana  Bustica.  This  idiom  bocaiui 
not  only  the  language  of  France,  but  of  many  other  pars 
of  southern  Europe,  where  the  barbarians  of  the  north  e*ta« 
blished  their  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  eminn*. 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Fmnks  hastened  the  oorrui- 
tion  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  conquerors  howe\ersi.uj 
for  along  time  to  have  preserved  their  native  tongue ;  a<s  li.^. 
council  of  Tours,  held  in  813,  recommends  the  bis]ii'p<  t  ■ 
translate  their  homilies  into  two  languages,  the  Ronuui  .j:;.1 
theTheotisk,  or  German.  The  same  injunction  was  r<.ixsi\«l 
at  the  council  of  Aries  in  851. 

It  appears  that  the  separation  of  the  German  from  t|.  • 
Roman  language  dates  ftom  the  divisioti  of  Charlemat;n'  '- 
empire  among  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  when  ih.- 
German  part  of  it  became  separated  from  France.  Tl:« 
most  antient  monument  of  the  French  Romanic  is  tho 
oath  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  son  of  Louis  the  Dcbtinnam'. 
on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Charles  tli- 
Bald  of  France,  concluded  at  Strasburg  in  847.  The  Ger- 
man monarch  took  the  oath  in  Roman,  and  the  French  v\ 
Teutonic. 

The  Romanzo  of  France  had  a  vanety  of  idioms,  acc^'-i- 
ing  to  the  provinces  where  the  influence  of  the  invailor. 
was  more  or  less  exercised.  These  were  however  but  shadt*. 
and  the  language  of  France  in  general  could  be  divided  in:>i 
two  principal  idioms,  separated  by  the  Loire,  lliese  w « :»• 
called  respectively  from  their  affirmatives,  the  southern  tb»' 
Langue  d'Oc,  and  the  northern  the  Langued^Ofl  or  d" Out, 

Tho  Langue  d^Oc,  or  as  it  was  frequently  caUc<l  the  ^hct- 
ianian  language,  is  better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Provenpal,  as  the  rulers  of  Provence  united  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  under  their  dominion  the 
greatest  part  of  southern  Fmnoe. 

The  Proven^l  language  was  rather  formed  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  Latin  words,  than  by  the  admixture  of  forcijjn 
words  and  idioms.  Many  favourable  circumstances  uniu^J 
with  the  beautiful  climate  of  those  countries  to  promote  tbii. 
early  development  of  a  poetical  literature  in  the  Occitanian 
language.  The  i)oelry  of  Provence  was  not  like  tho  northern, 
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with  piety  and  a  ceremonious  courtesy.  The  first  of  these 
memoir-writers  was  Geoffrey  de  Ville  Hardouin,  who  left 
a  remarkable  description  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  French  and  the  Venetians,  m  which  he  had  himself 
a  share.  He  was  surpassed  by  Jean  de  Joinville,  seneclial 
of  Champagne,  who  accompanied  St  Louis  in  his  first  cru- 
sade, 1248.  He  describes  the  events  of  that  crusade  with 
great  talent  in  his  •  Histoire  de  St  Louis.'  Christine  de 
Pisau,  daughter  of  the  astrologer  of  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
wrote  her  memoirs  about  1400.  Olitier  de  la  Marche  de- 
scribed under  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  what  had  befallen 
him  during  the  troubles  under  Charles  VIL 

The  best  historian  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  is 
Philippe  de  Comines,  and  the  most  entertaining  is  Frois- 
sart.  Guizot  has  published  an  excellent  collection  of 
French  memoirs,  entitled  *  M^moires  relatifs  ^  THistoire 
de  France  jusqu'au  13me  Si^cle,*  29  vols.,  Paris,  1823.  A 
continuation  oi  Guifot's  collection  was  published  by  Petitot 
under  the  title  •  Collection  complete  de  M^moires  relatifs 
ii  I'Histoire  de  France  depuis  le  K^ne  de  Philippe  Auguste 
jusqn'au  Commencement  du  17me  Sidcle'  (First  Series, 
52  vols.,  Paris,  1819).  The  second  series  of  this  collection 
appeared  in  56  vols.,  Paris,  1820,  under  the  title  *  Collec- 
tion des  M6moires  relatifs  k  I'Histoire  de  France  depuis 
TAv^nement  de  Henri  IV.  jusqu'i  la  Paix  de  Paris  con- 
clue  1 763.'  Both  these  collections  were  completed  by  the 
chronicles  published  by  Buchon,  in  46  vols.,  Paris,  1824, 
under  the  title  *  Collection  des  Chroniques  nationales  Fran- 
daises  6crites  en  Langue  vulgaire  da  13me  au  16me  Si^de.' 

Period  Indy  from  Francis  L  to  Louis  XIV.  (1 5 1 5—1 643.) 
The  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  although  rude, 
has  the  merit  of  being  truly  national ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  French  character,  and  gives  an  image  of  the  civilisation 
of  those  times.  It  certainly  contained  the  seeds  of  a  great 
development ;  and  had  the  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ftfllowed  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country  would  have  been  really  a  national  one, 
and  something  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Under 
Francis  L  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  began 
to  spread  in  France ;  and  the  French  writers,  dazzled  with 
the  liitherto  unknown  beauties  of  the  classical  writers, 
despised  the  works  of  their  forefathers  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  The  national  recol- 
lections, as  well  as  the  ideas  introduced  by  Christianity, 
were  replaced  by  the  history  and  mythology  of  antient 
Rome  and  Greece;  and  thus  arose  the  so-called  modem 
Classical  school — that  which,  instead  of  imitating  the  an- 
tients, derived  its  materials  from  national  elements,  has 
been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Romantio.  Besides 
a  slavish  imitation  of  the  antients— which  in  fact  was  a 
false  rather  than  a  true  imitation  of  them — another  still 

frcater  defect  corrupted  the  French  literature  under 
rancis  I.,  but  produced  its  most  debasing  effects  under 
Louis  XIV. :  we  mean  that  degrading  flattery  manifested 
more  particularly  by  the  poets  towards  the  court  and  the 
great,  and  which  they  probably  acquired  by  studyine  the 
base  adulations  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Until 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  this  new  kind  of  literature  encoun- 
ttered  some  resistance  from  the  national  opinion  and  even 
from  some  writers ;  and  the  political  and  religious  struggle 
which  disturbed  France  during  that  period — from  1515  to 
1643— had  its  counternart  in  the  hterature  of  the  same  time. 

Among  the  poets  oi  this  period  is  Francis  I.,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  faults,  possessed  the  undoubted 
merit  of  promoting  the  literature  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  poetry  of  a  light  description,  which  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  ease  and  grace.  Francis's  sister  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  is  well  known  by  her  attain- 
ments and  literary  labours.  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  who 
was  educated  in  France  and  married  to  Francis  II.,  'com- 
posed some  beautifhl  verses ;  and  Henry  IV.  indulged  him- 
self, not  unsuccessfully^  in  poetical  effusions. 

Among  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Clement 
Marot  deserves  the  flrst  place,  and  next  to  him  the  learned 
Stienne  Dolet  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
Louisa  Lab6  was  a  skilful  writer  of  elegies.  The  influence 
of  the  classical  literature  produced  a  new  poetical  school  in 
France,  whose  leader  was  Ronsard,  an  author  long  extolled 
far  above  his  merits,  but  now  perhaps  too  much  despised. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  same  school  were  Jodellc 
[English  Drama],  Etienne  Baif,  Joachim  Dubellay,  and 
Guillaume  Du  Bartas.  Maturin  Regnier  wrote  satire  with 
considexable  success ;  and  Pajuerat  obtained  distinction  by 


the  aatire  '  Menipp^,'  which  ha  wrote  in  conjuncticMi  with 
the  learned  lawyer  Rapin  against  the  Ugue.  French 
poetry  began  to  be  purified  from  the  admixture  of  Gneciitii^i 
and  Latinisms,  with  which  the  school  of  Ronsard,  and  r  ar- 
ticularly  Du  Bartas,  had  infected  the  language,  by  Dc« 
Roches,  Jean  Bertaut,  and  Desportes.  But  the  merit  *^ 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  Frenon  poetry,  particularh  \\\ 
improving  its  versification,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  if^l- 
herbe,  of  whom  Boileau  says  with  justice,—*- 

■  Knln  M olherbe  Tint,  tt  !•  prtBiw  tn  PrmfliM 
Fit  wotir  dans  in  vers  ane  jiuie  eadenoe. 
D'un  mot  mis  0a  ta  place  enselgna  le  pouTOlr. 
Et  reduisit  la  muae  aux  r^li^a  vM  devotr. 
Par  ce  sage  icrivtin  la  langne  teuaree, 
N'oSiit  iiliia  rieo  da  rude  a  I'oteule  epuree. 
Les  ttancet  avec  ^aee  ap))iirettt  \  tomber* 
Et  le  vera  tor  le  vera  n'ota  plus  c^)amber. 
Tout  reoounut  aea  loli}  et  ee  guide  fiddle 
Aux  auteun  de  ce  tampa  aert  encore  de  modjtf. 

Racan  (1589 — 1670),  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  1635  by  Richeiiiu. 
and  a  pupil  of  Malherbe,  is  still  considered  the  be»t  hwc^A  *■ 
writer  of  France.  Jean  Ogier  de  Gkimbauld  distingut>.bt*>i 
himself  by  his  witty  epigrams;  and  Pierre  de  Gadulin  <>f 
Toulouse  (15 79 — 1649)  made  a  successful  attempt  to  iiut- 
tate  the  antient  poets  of  Provence  in  their  own  laiigua4<t*. 

The  predilections  of  Francis  the  First  brought  tlif 
romance  of  chivalry  again  into  fashion ;  but  it  cJiild  u<«: 
long  maintain  its  ground  against  the  fast-spreading  t&^^• 
for  classical  literature  and  its  imitations.  The  romance  o. 
chivalry  however  did  not  disappear  altogether,  but  it  \in\ 
its  primitive  character  and  dc^nerated  into  politico-bi«- 
torical  romances  and  tales  of  love  intrigues.  The  tvo 
French  queens  Catherine  and  Maria  de*  MMici  intnxluctii 
into  France  a  taste  for  Italian  literature,  which  create<l  tuv 
sonnet  and  the  novel ;  but  except  the  Heptameron,  or 
novels  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  few  compositions  of  ths: 
kind  appeared  in  France.  Under  queen  Anne  of  Anstni 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  S(&i:n 
was  spread  in  France.  The  Diana  of  Montemayor  K» 
came  the  general  favourite,  and  it  was  imitated  by  dT'r.*: 
in  his  *  Astrea,'  5  vols.,  Paris,  1610.  But  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  productions  is  the  satirical  romance  of  *  Ralv- 
lais.  We  may  refer  to  this  enoch,  Balsac  and  Voiture,  «b  • 
formed  the  epistolary  style,  w-nich  the  French  have  brought 
to  perfection. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  Tbuanu^. 
although  he  wrote  in  Latin,  occupies  the  first  place,  sr^i 
still  maintains  his  reputation.    Theodore  Agrippa  DWu- 
bign^  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times.    The  '  Histoire  tia 
Chevalier  Bayard,  et  des  plusieurs  Choses  qui  sent  advenu'-^ 
sous  les  R^gnes  de  Charles  VIIL,  Louis  XII.,  et  Fran*;    * 
Premier,'  is  written  witJi  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  a^ 
Memoirs  of  Joinville.      Blaise  de  Moiiluc,   Marshy    . ' 
France,  wrote  memoirs  of  his  military  career,  which  attract  i 
general  notice  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  oountt .  > 
and  were   translated  into  English  by  Charles  Cotton  <  ' 
angling  memory),  and  published  in  1674,  London.     Ti.-. 
memoirs  of  Michel  de  Csustelnau  are  distinguished  by  tlx .: 
manly  style.    The  first  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  Margu<>hro   • 
Valois,  described  in  a  very  attractive  manner  the  Frcn.-  • 
court.     Brantome's  Memoirs  are  the  most  remarkable  • 
this  period.    La  Popelinifire  wrote  a  history  of  France,  a-  ' 
Theodore  Beza  a  h  tstory  of  the  reformed  churches.  Pe  t  e f.  \ . 
wrote  the  life  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Sully  left  his  interwtn  j 
memoirs  of  the  events  of  his  time,  and  the  part  whuh  : 
had  taken  in  them,    Henry  duke  of  Rohan  (died  \^-l- 
has  described  in  a  masterly  manner  the  civil  wars  in  whi.  j 
he  was  the  principal  leader. 

Jean  Serran,  or  Serranus,  wrote  several  hbtorical  vt>rk> 
chiefly  relating  to  the  affiBiirs  of  the  French  prutestant!!  t. 
which  body  he  himself  belonged.    Bodin  (Jean)  nia%  N- 
considered  the  first  French  political  writer :  his  work.  '  1> 
la  R6publique,'  had  great  eelebrity,  and  was  translated  i*  • 
many  languages.    It  was  for  some  time  veiy  popular  *  - 
this  country,  and   was   translated   into  English:    Jt» 
Bodin's    '  Sijt    Bookes  of  a  (}ommonweale,   out  of   th 
French  and  Latine  copies,  done  into  English  by  Rich:tr' 
Knolles,'  London,  1606.  Grilford  says  that  it  was  onco  tv.:  -. 
in  our  universities. 

In  concluding  our  rapid  sketch  of  this  period  w«  m:;** 
not  omit  mentioning  the  moral  writen  woo  have  aildt 
lustre  to  French  literature,  and  whose  works  still  enja«  • 
high  and  well-deserved  reputation.    Montaigne  was  one  «' 
the  shrewdest  observers  of  humaii  chattcteri    Hii  ihrfici 
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models  of  sacred  eloquence.  Controversy,  or  polemical 
divinity,  also  employed  some  able  writers,  there  boinsf,  in 
addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics,  disputes  also  among  the 
parties  of  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  which  divided  the 
Catholics  themselves.  The  most  distinguished  writers  on 
that  subject  were  Arnauld,  Nicolle,  and  Pascal. 

The  historical  writers  are  generally  more  distinguished 
by  the  perfection  of  their  style  than  by  critical  skill.  The 
works  of  Mezeray,  though  savouring  more  of  a  chronicle 
than  of  a  history,  axe  characterised  by  a  love  of  truth  and 
candour.  The  Jesuit  Daniel  wrote  a  history  of  France. 
Vcrtot,  St.  Real,  Rollin,  Bossuet,  Basnage,  Fleury  belong 
to  this  period.  Bougeant*s  '  Histoirede  Negotiations  qui  ont 
pr6cdde  le  Traite  deWestphalie,'as  well  as  his  *  Histoirc  du 
traits  do  Wetitphalie,*  are  important  for  the  diplomatical  stu- 
dent Amongst  the  numerous  memoirs,  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Cardinal  dc  Retz  and  of  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon.  Charles  du  Fresne,  Sicur  du  Cange,  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  his  learned  researches,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  and  of  the  middle  ages.  Jean  Fov 
Vaillant*s  numismatical  researches  are  also  much  esteemed. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  many  good  metaphy- 
sicians, as  Descartes,  Malebranchc,  and  Gasseudi,  but  the 
most  acute  critic  on  all  subjects  was  Bayle. 

The  art  of  literary  composition  and  criticism  occupied 
many  distinguished  authors.  The  chief  works  arc,  *  L  Art 
Pofitique,'  by  Boileau;  'Dialogues  sur  TEloquence,'  by 
Fenclon  ;  '  Trait6  sur  la  manidre  d*enseigner  et  d'ctudier 
Ics  Belles  Lettres/  by  Rollin ;  and  '  Sur  le  Choix  d'Etudes,' 
by  Fleury. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Colbert  in  1666, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  France.  The  labours  of  Pascal  and 
Format  did  something,  and  Descartes  still  more  to  the 
progress  of  mathematical  science.  Fr.  A.  de  THOpital  pub- 
lished many  valuable  works  on  different  branches  of  ma- 
thematics. Ozanam  wrote  several  elementary  mathematical 
works,  and  his  treatise  on  algebra  was  much  valued. 
Curr6  published,  in  1700,  his  *Theorie  de  Mesurer  les 
Surfaces.*  Vauban  justly  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his 
improvements  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  by  his  nume- 
rous works  on  military  subjects.  The  Chevalier  Folard  is 
well  known  bv  his  works  on  Tactics.  Toumefort,  who 
made  a  scientific  voyage  in  the  East,  added  considerably  to 
botanical  knowledge  and  to  our  general  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  which  he  visited. 

The  corruption  of  manners  which  infected  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  increased  under 
the  regency  of  the  unprincipled  Due  d'Orlcans,  and  per- 
vaded all  ranks  during  the  wretched  reign  of  the  profligate 
Louis  XV.  The  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  the 
writers  of  that  period  chose  to  call  the  age  of  philosophy,  is 
characterised  by  hostility  to  religion  in  the  philosophic 
writers,  intoleranoe  and  superstition  in  the  clergy  and 
people,  weakness  of  the  government  and  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  general  absence  of  the  higher  considerations 
of  morality  and  virtue.  There  were  honourable  exceptions, 
but  this  description  is  on  the  whole,  applicable,  particularly 
to  the  higher  ranks.  The  literature  of  that  period  is  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  prevalent  tendencv  of  the  age. 

The  principal  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative  and  the  personification 
of  the  age,  on  which  he  exercised  a  most  extraordinary 
influence,  is  undoubtedly  Voltaire.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  philosophers  of  France,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  infallible  oracle  in  literature.  His  character  was  waver- 
ing and  full  of  contradictions:  he  alternately  displayed 
great  virtues  and  vices,  but  the  leading  and  unalterable 
feature  of  his  mind  was  an  excessive  vanity,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  flattery  of  kings  and  princes,  his  companions 
or  correspondents.  His  hatred  of  Christianity  became 
fanaticism.  Ridicule  was  the  formidable  weapon  which  he 
employed  with  wonderful  effect  in  demolishing  absurd  pre- 
judices, and  sometimes  sound  principles.  Voltaire*s  ridicule 
varied  according  to  the  occasion,  from  the  light  kadinage  of 
a  refined  courtier  to  the  bitter  derision  of  contempt,  vmich 
at  times  degenerated  into  low  buffoonery.  If  Voltaire  may 
be  justly  termed  the  Democritus  of  his  age,  the  appellation 
of  Heraclitus  may  be  no  less  justly  applied  to  his  rival  in 
celebrity,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whose  influence  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  Voltaire.   Though  Rousseau  diffused  much 

error  ttd  UMBtaiaod  the  omt  paradoxus  opiaionB,  he  felt 
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warmly  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  whose  ngUtA  lie  ^! 
vocated  in  the  most  glowing  language,  which  beai^  U. 
stamp  of  deep  conviction.  Voltaire  too  had  a  noble  .«■ 
generous  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  ^ . 
the  determined  enemy  of  oppression  and  injustice,  as  \ 
efforts  in  the  case  of  Calas  and  others  sufficiently  att..  < 
yet  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  ai«U  1. 
uncompromising  hostility  to  what  he  considered  eAi«t*:  . 
abuses  and  follies,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  ol*j«.' 
than  to  destroy  the  social  edifice,  without  constructing  j 
thing  better  in  its  place.  Rousseau,  on  the  contr. 
sought  to  establish  a  new  political  and  social  order,  u  l 
should  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  \u 
his  works  are  still  read  by  philosophic  inc^uirers ;  wiulu 
witty  sayings  of  Voltaire,  directed  against  an  order 
things  which  no  longer  exists,  but  to  the  destruction 
which,  whether  it  be  a  praise  or  a  censure,  no  one  i 
more  largely  contributed,  are  either  forgotten  or  kn  j.  . 
only  to  those  who  make  literature  a  pursuit.  Ncxi  : 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  most  distinguished  writer  ■' 
that  time  is  Montesquieu,  the  author  of  the  *  Esprit  •  • 
Loix,'  whose  works  have  at  least  the  merit  of  lia\'iii;;  n.;.- 
dered  political  science  the  favourite  study  of  the  Fren<  h 

Among  the  metaphysical  ^vriters  we  may  name,  in  ' . 
firat  place,  Condillac.    The  chief  propagators  of  the  ph    . 
sophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  encyclopedia  ^  > . 
editors  of  the  French  Encyclopeedia,  of  whom  the  U-a.I<    • 
were  Diderot  and  d'Al ember t.    Next  to  them  in  cck-l ;    . 
is  Helvetius.    The  name  of  Holbach  has  become  notui .  •  .* 
by  his  *■  Systume  de  la  Nature  ;*  and  that  of  Lamett4.i  ic  \  . 
his  works,  'L'Homme  machine,'  and  *La  Vie  heureu^c  : 
Seneque.'    The  atheistic  principles  advocated  by  the  tv  > 
last-mentioned  writers  were  not  to  the  taste  of  VultA';\. 
who  strenuously  maintained  pure  deism,  and  recei\e<l  f:   .  i 
the  atheistic  party  in  return  a  share  of  that  ridicule  wL  ca 
he  dispensed  so  freely  to  others. 

Among  the  few  defenders  of  ravealed  religion  durin:;  ti:> 
period  we  may  enumerate  the  accomplished  J.  Vernet. 

Charles  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  occupies  a  conspicuous  pKut 
among  the  metaphysicians  of  his  age.      His  *  Essai  ^^^  : 
la  Psychologic,  ou  Considerations  sur  les  Operation >»  «;• 
TAme,'  and  his  'Essai  analytique  sur  les  FacuUf>   i! 
TAme,'  are  considered  by  some  as  having  a  tendency  t 
wards  materialism ;   but  the  religious  opinions  whiili  . 
constantly  expressed  at  a  time  when  irreligioa  ^a»  ti  . 
fashion,  as  well  as  his  work,  'Id£es  sur  1  Etat  futur  u. 
Etres  vivans,  ou  Palingenesie  philosophique,'  in  which  tc 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the   truth  •/ 
Christian  revelation,  must  be  considered  as  decisive  of  h:> 
real  sentiments. 

The  historical  works  of  Voltaire,  who,  though  carelr&c>  .:* 
tlie  verification  of  facts,  displayed  an  unusual  degret*  t .' 
critical  acuteness,  and  the  productions  of  Montesquieu.  1:  -; 
a  marked  influence  on  the  study  of  history.    The  p Ink 
sophy  of  history  is  indeed  a  creation  of  the  eiuhieo(it:i 
century;  but  although  the  writera  of  that  period  did  nn'<  I. 
for  its  advancement,  their  indiscriminate  uostility  tovnr  .• 
every  thing  which  had  for  ages  been  considered  a.s  xvuv  .r 
sacred,  frequently  operated  most  prejudicially  to  Vi^w : 
truth.    One  of  the  most  learned  historians  of  that  p<.-  :  •- 
is  Mably.    Charles  de  Brosses,  president  of  the  parlunii    . 
of  Dijon,  acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  by  hi^  >ar'..  • 
historical  works,  which  display  deep  research  and  a   i 
diversified  erudition.     Goguet,   in  his  work   •Recherr.    - 
sur  rOrigine  des  Loix,  &c,,'  investiijated  with  great  lo.  . 
ing  and  acuteness  the  history  of  laws,  arts,  science,  .     . 
customs.     The  reputation  of  Barthelemy,  who  was  ri-i*  .  •  . 
learned  man,  must  not  be  measured  by  his  *  Voyage  dW- 
charsis:*  this  work,  which  long  enjoyed  and  still  ha^  -  :: 
celebrity,  may  servo  as  a  measure  of  tlie  fri>iril   in  v ' 
antiquity  was  studied  and  understood  at  that  time.     U..*  • 
nal*s  'Philosophical  History  of  the  Discoveries  and  S»    la- 
ments of  the  Europeans  in  India  and  America.'  ;it  •'  * 
work  of  considerable  reputation,  does  not  maintain    t. 
same  rank  at  the  present  day.    De  Mehegan  publi^lu  ' 
work  entitled  'Tableau  de  THistoire  moderne  <l«»piM^    « 
Chute  de  TEmpire  d*Occident  jusqu'^^  la  Paix  de  V. 
phalie.'     Velly  is  the  author  of  a  volimiinous  histi  rv 
France,  continued  by  Villaret,  and  afterwards  by  Go ,  ■     - 
a  work  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit.    Frederic  II.,  ihi    . 
of  Prussia,  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  m  F:«   > 
The  works  of  RuUiidres  on  the  troubles  of  PoUuid  &iui   : 

utrigues  of  the  aorthem  ooiutA  have  ali  the  uitci«»t  ci  a 
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Not  inferior  to  La  Hartine  is  Victor  Hugo,  the  leader  of 
ibe  romantic  whool.  Hugo  (born  in  1802)  is  the  son  of  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Vendean  chief.  His  boyitih  years  were  spent  in  Spain  and 
Calabria,  where  his  fkther  was  engaged  in  active  service ; 
and  the  scenes  (4  an  exterminating  warfare  in  which  his 
ohildhood  was  passed  may  account  for  his  early  tendency  to 
delineate  the  norrible.  The  romantic  impressions  of  his 
boyhood  were  increased  by  the  traditions  of  the  Vendean 
war  related  by  his  mother^  a  woman  of  a  superior  character, 
who  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
These  circumstances  powerfully  contributed  to  develop  the 
natural  talents  of  Hugo,  and  to  give  a  bent  to  his  poetical 
genius.  In  181 7  he  obtained  two  premiums  from  the  Aca- 
demic des  Jeux  Floraux  of  Toulouse,  which  conferred  on 
him  in  the  following  year  the  degree  of  a  maitre  des  jeux 
Horaux.  The  first  volume  of  his  *  Lyrical  Poems'  appeared 
in  1821,  but  attracted  little  attention,  although  he  had 
already  published  two  novels  and  two  collections  of  poems. 
He  came  into  notice  in  1827,  by  his  *Ode  to  the  Column  of 
the  Place  Venddme,'  which  excited  a  general  admiration. 
Since  that  time  his  reputation  has  been  constantly  growing. 
Hugo's  principal  poems  are  published  under  the  following 
titles : — *  Odes ;'  *  Odes  et  Ballades ;' '  Les  Orientales  ;*  *  Les 
Feuilles  d*Automne.'  His  works  which  have  produced  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  French  public  contain  great 
beauties ;  they  display  an  extraordinary  imagination,  a  deep 
and  glowing  feeling,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart ;  but  they  are  frequently  disfigured  by  great 
extravagancies.  His  dramatic  productions  nave  attained 
the  same  popularity,  and  contain  the  same  beauties  and  de- 
fects as  his  poems.  They  are — '  Hernani  ;*  *  Marion  Delorme ;' 

*  Triroulet,  ou  le  Roi  s*amuse  ;* '  Lucrece  Borgia ;'  and  *  Marie 
Tudor.*  His  novels  are — '  Han  d'Islande,'  a  wild  produc- 
tion, which,  among  scenes  of  raving  madness,  contains  some 
scattered  beauties;  *Bug  Jargal'  is  an  episode  on  the 
Negro  revolt  of  St.  Domingo ;  *Le  Dernier  Jour  d*un  Con- 
daran^*  describes  with  heart-rending  vividness  the  feelings 
of  a  man  on  the  point  of  undergoing  capital  punishment ; 

*  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,*  which  is  the  most  popular  of  his 
novels,  although  perhaps  too  much  tinged  with  tho  horrible, 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  Paris  in  the  15th  century. 

The  most  popular  poet  of  France  is  undoubtedly  Bdran- 
ger.  His  witty  and  truly  national  songs  are  in  the  mouth 
of  every  Frenchman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He 
was  born  in  1780,  of  poor  parents,  and  is  entirely  self-edu- 
cated. He  is  equally  distinguishod  for  his  rare  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  his  poetical  talent.  He  never  flat- 
tered Napoleon  during  his  reign,  neither  did  he  abuse  him 
on  his  fall.  B^ranger*s  songs  havo  attained  an  historical 
importance,  having  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
countemcting  the  retrograde  policv  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
government  constantly  nrosccutea  him  for  ridiculing,  in  a 
manner  which  they  could  never  forgive,  their  anti-national 
measures.  Songs  have  long  been  used  in  France  as  a  means 
of  directing  public  opinion :  they  have  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  the  want  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  such  has 
been  their  influence,  that  a  witty  Frenchman  defined  the 
government  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  as  an  absolute 
monarchv  tempered  by  songs.  And  indeed  B^ranger's 
songs  did  more  harm  to  Charles  X.  than  all  the  arguments 
of  tne  press,  or  the  declamations  of  the  liberal  deputies. 
When  government  deprived  him  of  a  small  situation  which 
lie  held,  he  said  to  the  minister,  *  Monseic^ueur,  jo  vis 
maintenant  pour  faire  des  chansons,  si  V.  m'otez  ma  place 
j'en  ferai  pour  vivre.*  Beranger  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  but  declined  to  accept  any  place  under 
the  new  government.  Since  that  time  he  lias  written 
little ;  his  occupation,  he  says,  ended  with  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X.  Beranger's  poems  have  been  often  published 
under  the  simple  title  of  *  Chansons  de  B^*ranger.' 

Casimir  Delavigne  has  acquired  his  reputation  chiefly  by 
his  dramatic  productions:  'Paria;'  *  Les  Vfipres  Sici- 
liennes;*  'Marine  Faliero ;'* Louis  XI.;'  'Les  Fils  d'Ed- 
ouard  ;*  and  his  comedy,  *  TFiColc  des  Vieillards.'  He  excels 
however  particularly  in  elegies,  of  which  he  published  in 
1 8 1 7,  *  Les  Messcnieimes,*  which  express  a  patriot*8  sorrow  at 
the  humiliation  of  his  country.  The  subject  of  his  'Nou- 
velles  Mcsseniennes,'  1822,  is  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
for  their  liberty.  He  has  written  also  a  beautiful  elegy  on 
Byron's  death.  His  poems  are  characterised  by  exact  ver- 
sification, beautiful  ima^^ery,  and  noble  thouc^hts;  but  in 
true  poetic  inspiration  he  is  inferior  to  La  Martina  and 


Victor  Hugo.  DelaTlgne  belonjfs  to  the  daaaieal  idiool  as 
well  as  Viennet,  who  has  acquired  ooosidmble  celebrity 
by  his  poetical  epistles  and  some  dramatic  produclmns. 
Among  the  other  French  poets  of  the  period,  MiUevoye  w  u» 
narticularly  successful  in  elegies,  of  which  '  La  Chule  At% 
Feuilles'  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  in  tl^ 
French  language.  Legouv&  is  the  author  of  *Le  MeriU' 
des  Femmes.'  Barthelemy  and  Mery  established  a  kind  s'C 
poetical  partnership,  and  published  in  conjunction  poetical 
satires :  *  La  Villeliade,*  *  Rome  &  Paris,'  '  La  Peyronc}  d*.*.' 
'  La  Corbiereyde,*  which  are  clever,  but  being  on  subject*  of 
only  temporary  interest,  could  only  have  temporary  bucctr^i^ 
Their  epic  poem,  '  Napoleon  en  Egypte.*  contains  na  .y 
beautiful  lines ;  but  the  success  which  it  obtained  in  Fraiicv. 
like  that  of  *Le  Fils  de  rHomme,'  written  on  the  yuunt; 
son  of  Napoleon,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  popularity  of  luc 
subject. 

Didactic  and  descriptive  poetry  has  been  much  cuUi%  ati<l 
in  France  during  this  period.  Foremost  among  the«e  pix** 
stands  Delille.  Ilie  other  distinguished  writers  of  tht%  rU  • 
are — Esmenard,  who  wrote  'La  Navigation;'  Chencd^j;  . 
*LeG£nie  de  THomme;'  the  historian  Daru,  *L*A>ti«.* 
nomie;'  Leroux,  *LdA  Trois  Ages;'  and  Berihoux*  the  uu 
thor  of '  La  Gastronomie,'  a  production  full  of  sjiarkuui;  v  . 
and  humour. 

The  epic  has  been  attempted  by  many  recent  Frvi.    i 
poets,  but  without  success.    Musson  described  in  hu  *  It  i< 
v^tiens'  the  war  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  H  1 
Baour  Lormian,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  attempte<l  to  imi  •  . 
Ossian  in   his  *  Purines  Galliques.'     Perceval  de  Gra.. .. 
Maison  wrote  *  Philippe  Augusto,*  which  some  criiir»  v     - 
sider  the  best  of  the  epic  poems  of  this  period.    Ctcutu  •>. 
Lessert  attempted  a  series  of  epie  poems,  founded  i.u  i 
romances  of  the  middle  ages:  *Lea  Chevaliers  de  la  Ta. 
Ronde;*  *Amadis  de  Gaule;'  and  'Lea  Palm  de  Cl-^. ^ 
magne.*    Lucien  Bonaparte  has  added  to  the  li^t  by  ht>  *  i  • 
Cirneide,  ou  Corse  Delivr^;'  and  'Charlemagne,  uu  Rin. 
Delivr^e.'    MiUevoye  is  the  author  of  *  Charlemagiio*  j. 
*  Alfred,'  both  which  poems,  although  far  firom  attaining  ;. 
elevation  of  the  epie,  are  not  devoid  of  beauty. 

Among  the  prose  writers  Chateaubriand  is  one  uf  ii.. 
most  popular,  both  in  France  and  abroad.     In  1 7*iv,  « i.«  « 
a  very  young  man,  he  visited  America,  a  circuro&tuiK  * 
which  gave  birth  to  his  work,  'Les  Natchez,  ouTableOii  >.- 
la  vie  des  Tribus  Indiennes,'  which  is  a  poem,  thout^h  i><* 
in  verse.    On  his  return  to  Europe  he  published  in  Et\i;iBi  .< 
his  *  Essai,  historique,  politique  et  mond,  sur  les  Revoluiio  • 
anciennes  et  modernes.'  This  work  contains  liberal  opink>ii«. 
and  had  great  success,  but  Chateaubriand  afterwards  u- 
tracted  those  opinions  which  he  styled  his  errors,  and  \\i    • . 
according  to  his  own  expression,  a  new  work  with  an  x.'  i 
faith :    un  our  rage  tiouveau  avec  une  foi  antique.     T;.  » 
work,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  G^nie  du  Chr  -- 
tianisme,*  is  doubtless  a  brilliant  production ;  but  its  popu- 
larity may  be  partly  ascribed  to  its  having  appeared  .-. :  x 
time  when  France,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  exci^^M  » 
of  the  Revolution,  sought  for  tranquillity  and  repo«e.     1  \.c 
chief  object  of  his  *  Martyrs,*  a  poem  in  prose,  is  to  pro^  • , 
by  placing  in  juxtaposition  the  fictions  of  the  Greek  di>< 
thology  and   the  tenets  and   traditions  of  the  ChrL^:.    \ 
religion,  that   the  latter  supply  materials  fbr  poetry    .. 
good  as,  and  even  better  than,  the  former.    His  *  lliurr..    • 
de   Paris  a  Jerusalem*  owes  its  reputation  more  to   :•. 
vividness  than  the  correctness  of  his  description*,     i^hi- 
teaubriand's  works  contain  great  beauties;    his  st>b  .- 
glowinp^,  and  fUll  of  brilliant  imagery,  and  his  descripti- :.. 
are  admirable;   but  his  thoughts  are  not  alwa\*s  prof.;.!  • 
or  correct,  and  frequently  want  connexion.     1A\a  langu.-^- 
also  sometimes  degenerates  into  bombast';   and   there  -> 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  his  words  are  often  greater  ih 
his  ideas.    Among  his  other  works  the  most  remarkal 
are  '  Etudes  ou   Disoours  Historiques  sur  la  Chut«  m 
TEmpire  Remain,  la  Naissancc  et  le  Progr^  du  C'Uii>ti;... 
isme,  et  Tlnvasion  des  Barbares;'  and  hi^  es»ay  on  Eni:..s . 
literature. 

Next  to  Chateaubriand,  Mmo.  de  Stael  has  perhaps  \\^  I 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  literature  of  France. 

Among  the  remaining  French  prose  writers  we  >hal! 
mention,  first,  those  who  have  treated  metaphysical  subje^  t^^. 

The  French  metaphysicians  are  divided  into  three  pm  - 
cipal  schools.  1 .  The  sensual,  which,  being  the  offispnui; 
of  the  eighteenth  centuir,  appeared  the  first,  and  under 
the  nataie  of  the  ideologicaJ,  was  long  lh«  doninaDl  school  ui 
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rHomtnc,  et  de  VHomme  ^  la  Nature ;  on,  Sssai  sur  Tln- 
stinct,  rintelligcnce,  et  la  Vic,'  5  vols. ;  and  *  Th&rie  du 
Beau  et  du  Sublime  Principes  de  la  Litt^rature,  de  Philo- 
sophic, de  la  Politique,  et  de  la  Morale.'  Boustetten,  of 
Geneva,  is  the  author  of  '  Etudes  sur  rHomme ;  ou.  Re- 
chcrches  sur  les  Faculty  de  Sentir  et  dePenser;'  and  Droz 
has  written '  De  la  Philosophie  Morale ;  ou,  des  Diff^rens  Sys- 
t<^nies  sur  la  Science  de  la  Vie.'  Royer  Collard  and  Joufroy 
introduced  the  Scotch  philosophy  into  France,  and  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Reid.  The  most 
popular  metaphysical  writer  of  France  is  Victor  Cousin,  the 
translator  of  Plato.  His  system,  which  he  calls  '  Eclec- 
tismo  Impartial  appliqu6  aux  Faits  de  Conscience,'  is 
chiefly  based  on  the  German  philosophy,  though  the  Ger- 
mans think  that  he  has  conceived  their  ideas  very  super- 
ficially. His  contributions  to  the  '  Journal  des  Savans,' 
and  to  tho  '  Archives  Philosophiques'  appeared  under 
the  title  of  *  Fragmens  Philosophioues ;'  and  a  continu- 
ation of  them  under  the  name  of  *  Nouveaux  Fn^^ens.' 
His    lectures  on   philosophy  have  also  been   published, 

*  Cours  de  THistoire  de  Philosophic.*  Among^  the  im- 
portant works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  France  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  we  must  mention  Benjamin  Con- 
stant s  *  De  la  Religion  consid6r6e  dans  sa  Source,  ses 
Formes,  et  ses  D6velopemens,'  as  well  as  his  '  Principes  de 
la  Politique  applicable  a  tous  les  Gouvemements  Repre- 
sent atifs,  &c.,' and  Lerminier's'  Philosophie  du  Droit,' and 
'  Do  rinflueuce  de  la  Philosophie  du  Dix-huitiSme  Si^cle 
sur  la  Legislation  et  la  Sociability  du  Dix-neuvidme,'  by  the 
same  author.  Wo  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  particular  study  of  the  French  modern  metaphysics.  Da- 
rn iron's  '  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France 
pendant  le  Dix-neuvidme  Si^cle.' 

The  French  historians  of  this  period  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  schools — l,The  systematical,  or  national  school, 
the  present  head  of  which  is  Guizot ;  and  which  seeks  from 
a  ^iven  mass  to  deduce  certain  consequences  and  prin- 
ciples; 2,  the  descriptive,  or  narrative,  to  which  belong 
Barante,  the  two  Thierrys,  and  Capefigue:  the  object  of 
this  school  is  to  describe  events,  and  delineate  characters 
and  manners  with  all  possible  fidelity  without  indulgiujg:  in 
any  reflections  ;  3,  the  fatalistic  school,  the  chief  writers 
of  which  are  Mignet  and  Thiers.  This  school  occupies 
itself  only  with  political  history :  it  narrates  the  principal 
events,  and  represents  the  good  or  evil  actions  of  indivi- 
duals as  necessary  consequences  of  thenu 

Guizot  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1787,  of  a  protestant  family, 
and  studied  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  philosophy  and  literature.  Gui- 
zoi*8  pulitical  life  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  his  literary  labours.  He  commenced  as 
an  author  very  early  in  life,  having  published  in  1809  his 

*  Nouvcau  Dictionnaire  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
9aisc,'  which  was  followed  by  the  *  Vies  des  Pontes  Fran- 
<;ais  du  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,'  published  1813,  and  '  Annales 
de  lEducation,'  G  vols.,  1811-15.  He  be^an  his  historical 
career  by  publishing  the  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
on  history.  Those  of  1821-22  were  published  under  the 
title  of  '  Histoire  du  Gouvernement  Keprcsentatif.'    The 

*  Cours  d'Histoire  Moderne,'  delivered  1828-30,  contains 
the  *  Histoire  de  la  Civilization  en  France  depuis  la  Chute 
<le  I'Enipire  Romain,  jusqu'en  1789,'  5  vols. ;  and  the  'His- 
toire Generale  de  la  Civilization  en  Europe  depuis  la  Chute 
do  TEmpire  Romain,'  &c.,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 
preceding  work,  and  one  that  well  deserves  an  attentive 
study;  *  Histoire  do  la  Revolution  d'Angleterre  depuis 
rAvtMicment  do  Charles  I.  jusqu'-i  la  Restauration  de 
Charlus  II.'  Besides  his  historical  works  Guizot  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable   essays  on  political   subjects: 

*  Quelquos  Idres  sur  la  Liberte  de  la  Presse,'  1814;  'Sur 
le  Pr(»jet  de  Loi  relatif  d  la  Libert6  de  la  Presse,'  1814; 

*  Du  Gouvernement  Representalif,  et  del'Etat  Actuel  de  la 
Fniuce.'  1 816;  *  Essai  sur  Tllistoire  et  TEtat  Actuel  de 
rinstruction  Publiquc  en  France,'  1816;  •  Des  Moyens  de 
Gouvernement  et  d'Opposition  dans  TEtat  Actuel  de  la 
Fiance,'  1 H2 1  ;  'Do  la  Peine  de  Mort  en Matifire  Politique,' 
1S22  ;  *Des  Conspirations  et  de  la  Justice  Politique,'  1821. 
Guizot  has  also  pul>lishe<l,  in  conjunction  with  others,  a 
•Collection  des  Mrmoires  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  do  France 
depuis  la  Kondation  de  la  Monarchic  ju.squ'i\  Louis  XIII.,' 
31  vols.,  and  *  Collections  des  Mrmoires  relatifs  k  I'His- 
toire de  la  Revolution  d'Anglctcrre.'    Sismondi  of  Geneva 


has  treated  of  an  omazing  variety  of  gubjeets  in  fais  nume- 
rous historical  works,  which  enjoy  a  great  popularity  all  <B\vr 
Europe.  His '  Histoire  des  R6publiques  Italiennes  du  M03  e ri 
Age,'  16  vols.,  he  has  condensed  for  Dr.  Lardner's  *C}rUM 
psdia  *  into  one  little  volume.  He  has  also  written  *  H  ist4>ije 
de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Libert^  en  Italie,'  2  vols. ;  *  Histfitr: 
de  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Romain,  et  du  Ddclin  de  la  Cn  lU- 
zation  de  250  a  1000.'  But  his  chief  work  is  'L'Histoire 
des  Fran9ais,' of  which,  though  unfinished,  more  than  t«^*r:' » 
volumes  have  appeared.  Sismondi  has  displayed  a  tlf<r{» 
knowledge  of  philosophy  in  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Litt^attiri- 
du  Midi  de  I'Europe,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  m'h 
political  science  in  his  work, '  De  la  KichesseCommerckx;t 
ou,  Principes  d'Economie  Politique,   appUques  4    la   I^  - 

Sislation  du  Commerce ;'  and  in  his  '  Nouveattx  Princ  ^^.^ 
'Economic  Politique.' 

Augustin  Thierxy  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  *\.r 
histoiT  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  in  his  *l^ei^r  ^ 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France/  and  his  *Dix  Ans  d'Etudes  II  > 
toriques.'  At  the  same  time  he  has  pointed  out  with  gr..: 
sagacity  the  defects  of  the  existing  French  histories.  Hu  * 
the  work  which  has  established  his  reputation  is  *  Ht^to.." 
de  la  Conqutlte  de  VAngleterre  par  les  Normands,  d«*  •>«  -. 
Causes  et  de  ses  Suites  jusqu'il  nos  Jours.'  His  bnithc  r 
Amed^e  Thierry  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his  *  H  .^- 
toire  des  Gaulois  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^s  ju«q-i'i 
I'entiSre  soumission  de  la  Gaule  ^  la  domination  Ron  air . 
and  in  the  '  Resume  de  I'Histoire  de  Guyenne.*  Thio.*x' 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  in  10  vols.,  has  •  t* 
tained  universal  popularity;  and  Mignet's  on  the  »:tn.'- 
subject,  which  is  much  more  condensed,  is  also  deserve'i;\ 
esteemed. 

The  work  of  the  Abb6  Montgaillard,  entitled  *  L*Hirt.  - 
de  France  depuis  le  Rdgne  do  Louis  XVI.  jusqu'4  T.V.i 
1825,'  has  the  merit  of  brilliant  narration,  and  the  inrru- 
duction  contains  much  valuable  information.  Deppiui;  L  -^ 
written  •  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimcs  dt<  X  r- 
mands  et  de  leur  Etablissement  en  France  ou  DixiO:ii  > 
Siecle.*  Barante,  the  author  '  De  la  Litt^rature  Frar:.;..- 
pendant  le  Dix-huitieme  Siecle,'  has  also  published  a  \  ..  . 
minous  but  very  entertaining  work,  which  contains  a  fa*t;.- 
ful  picture  of  the  times  in  his 'Histoire  des  Dues  '^ 
Bourgo^ie,'  13  vols.,  with  an  atlas,  portraits,  maps.  ^:«\ 
Audin  IS  the  author  of 'Histoire  de  la  St  Barthelein>.' 
1826;  and  the  Comte  de  St.  Aulaire  of  'I'Histoire  de  I: 
Fronde,'  3  vols.,  1 827. 

The  '  I'Histoire  de  la  Restauration  et  des  Causes  qui  *n: 
amen6  la  Chute  de  la  Brauche  ain6e  des  Bourbons,*  G  %oI-, 
1832,  an  anonymous  work,  was  for  some  time  ascribed  t 
the  ex-minister  Due  Decazes,  but  it  is  tht  product i<jn    .' 
Capefigue,  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  if  France,  a:  1 
also  tho  author  of  the  following  works :   •  Histoire  de  P*u. 
lippe  Auguste;'   'Histoire  Constitutionelle  et  Adminis*  ? 
tive  de  la  France  depuis  Philipne  Auguste;'  'Essai  sur  .-» 
Invasions  des  Normands.'  Darus  'Histoire  de  la  Brtftai;:!- . 
and  particularly  his  'Histoire  de  la  R6publique  de  Ven>* , 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  masterpieces.     Roujou'\\ 

*  Histoire  des  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  la  Bnfiagne,*  is  ni>t  u,- 
void  of  merit    Dulaure  has  given  a  rather ^ark  ptcturv    ' 

fast  ages  in  his  '  Histoire  Physique,  Morale,  et  Civile    . 
'aris.'  10  vols.    He  has  also  published  '  Histoire  des  £'*\  - 
rons  do  Paris,'  and '  Esquisses  Historiques  sur  la  RevoJu:.  • 
Fran9aise,*  8  vols.    Lacrelelle  obtained  considerable  p  »;.. 
larity  by  his  'Histoire  de  France  i)endant  le  Dix-hujt:.';  -« 
Siecle,'  and  '  Histoire  de  la  France  pendant  les  Guer'»  % 
do  Religion;'  but  the  same  success  has  not  attea.dcd  I   • 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9atse,'  partly  on  arrt»i' 
of  its  ultra-royalist    tendency.      Ferrand's  '•  L* Esprit 
I'Histoire/  has  attracted  much  notice,  although  wnttrn    1 
favour  of  absolute  governments.    He  is  also  the  autb<ir  -if 
a  valuable  work,  particularly  viewed  with  reference  to  tU* 
excellent  materials  which  it  contains  for  the  history*  of  t!#- 
eightecnth  century,  *  Histoire  de  Trois  D^membiemens   ^• 
la  Pologne.'     Michaud's  *  Histoire  des  Croisades'  ha^  c..: 
siderable  reputation,  as  well  as  his  'Histoire  du  Pfuirrr*  rt 
de  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  de  Mysore  sous  les  Rd^cs   f' 
Hyder  Aly  et  de  Tippo  Saib.'    The  work  entitled  *  Les  J  u   • 
d'Occident,  ou  Recherches  sur  I'Etat  Civil,  le  Cbmmcr.^.. 
la  Littr»rature  des  Juifs  on  France,  en  Italie,  et   en   E* 
pagne,  pendant   le   Moyen  Ago,*  treats    a  subject    ihit 
has  seldom  and  only  imperfectly  been  touched    by  tic 
historian,     Buignot    threw   considerable    light   on    i.jc 
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ct'Aral*^L<m8-le-SAiilnier,  capital  of  tbe  badllage,  7684; 
Salins;  Arboia;  Poligny,  6492;  Orgelet;  Sainte  Claude, 
5238 ;  Pontarlier,  4890. 

The  province  is  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne :  it  is 
watereu  by  the  Sadne  and  the  A  in,  feeders  of  the  RhOne, 
the  Doubs,  and  Oignon,  feeders  of  the  Sadne,  and  several 
other  streams  belonging  to  the  same  system.  The  lower 
and  more  level  parts  of  the  province  are  fruitful  in  grain ; 
the  upper  parts  produce  pasturaj^e  for  a  vast  number  of 
cattle.  The  province  is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
of  DouBs,  JuuA,  and  Sa6ne  Haute. 

La  Franche  Comt6  was,  in  the  time  of  CsDsar,  inhabited 
by  the  Sequani,  a  Celtic  people,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  Gaul.  Ilieir  contentions  with  the  iSdui  led  them  to 
call  in  the  Germans,  under  their  king  Ariovistus,  by  whose 
aid  they  elfbotually  humbled  their  opponents ;  but  the  war- 
like strangers  whom  they  had  introduced  became  the  tyrants 
of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  the  unhappy  Se- 

Jiuani.  CoBsar  drove  out  the  Germans  (45  b.c.)  ;  but  it  was 
or  the  natives  only  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  Sequani, 
with  the  rest  of  6aul,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
[BouRGOGNE.]  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Franche 
Comt^,  with  Switzerland  and  part  of  Bourgogne,  constituted 
the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Upon  the  downfkl  of  the  Roman  empire  Franche  Comt^ 
vras  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  upon 
the  overthrow  of  which  it  ^came  subject  to  the  Franks. 
In  the  division  of  the  territories  of  Clovis  among  his  sons 
and  descendants,  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia, 
and  afterwards  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  le  Simple,  king  of  France,  to  whom,  after  several 
changes,  this  district,  then  called  Haute  Bourgogne  (Upper 
Burgundy),  or  the  principality  Outre  Sadne  (beyond  the 
Sadne)  had  foUen,  Besan^on,  with  the  surrounding  districts, 
was  formed  into  a  county,  called  the  county  of  Bourgogne, 
in  favour  of  Hugues,  the  first  count  (a.d.  915).  Some 
writers  however  represent  Franche  Comt6  to  have  been 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurane,  and  post- 
pone the  erection  of  the  county  of  Bourgogne  till  a.d.  995. 
(See  VAfi  de  verifier  les  Dates,) 

Renaud  lU.  (a.d.  1 127-1148),  count  of  Bourgogne,  whose 
dominions  had  acauired  great  ejitent,  reaching  from  Bdle  to 
the  Isere,  refused  homage  on  various  pleas  to  Lothaire,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  whose  predecessors  the  counts  of 
Bourgogne  had  paid  homage,  and  maintained  his  refusal 
during  his  life.  It  is  supposed  that  the  county  derived  from 
this  circumstance  its  designation  of  La  Franche  Comtd. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  Drought  the  countv  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince,  who  made  Besan^ on  a  nee  imperial  city.  He  re- 
signed the  county  to  his  son  Otton,  oy  tho  marriage  of 
whose  descendants  the  county  passed  into  various  hands, 
as  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne  of 
the  first  and  second  race  of  the  blood  royal  of  Franoe,  On 
the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  last  duke  of  Bourgogne  of 
the  second  race  [Bqurgogns],  the  county  passed,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  inheritance,  to  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  mm  him  to  his  grandson  Charles  Y.,  and  so 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  family.  In  1668 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  conquered  Franche  (]k>mt6  from  the 
Spaniards,  but  restored  it  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  the  same  year.  He  ap^in  conquered  it  in  1674,  and  it 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  rrance  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguea 
in  1678. 

FRANCHISE,  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditament. 
Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms,  and 
their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  Being 
therefore  derived  from  the  crown,  such  privileges  must 
arise  fVom  the  king^s  ^rant,  though  in  soma  cases  they 
may  be  held  by  prescription,  which  presupposes  a  grant 
[Prbscriftion.]  The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  al- 
most infinite,  and  may  subsist  in  corporations,  in  one  man, 
or  in  many,  as  co-tenants.  (2  Bl.  Com.  37.)  A  few  instances 
may  be  mentioned :  thus  a  county  palatine  is  a  franchise, 
and  so  are  privileges  given  to  corporate  bodies,  forests, 
chases,  the  right  to  wreck  [Flotsam^  deodands,  estrays, 
&c.  [Deodand;  EsTRAY.l  Franchises  may  be  lost  or 
fbrfblted  by  the  parties  who  enjoy  them,  if  they  misuse 
their  privilege  or  neglect  to  perform  the  requisite  duties  in 
respect  of  them  [Ferky]  ;  and  if  the  owners  are  disturbed 
or  incommoded  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  franchise, 
irhich  is  an  injury  known  to  the  law  as  a  disturlMinoo  of 


franchise^  they  may  have  remedy  in  a  special  action  on  iba 
case ;  or  where  the  franchise  is  to  levy  a  toll,  they  may  Ai^ 
train  for  the  amount  alleged  to  be  due.  [Distress.]  (3  BL 
Com,  236.) 

FRANCIS  I.  of  France  was,  like  Louis  ?ai.,  dcscemled 
from  Charles  the  Wise  through  Louis  I.  duke  of  OrIcan<«. 
This  unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated  by  John  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  two  sons  were  for  a  long  period  prisoners 
to  the  English.  The  younger  of  the  two,  John  count  of 
Angoul6me,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles.  During 
the  life  of  Louis  XI.  the  count  of  Angouldme  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  guarding  against  the  jealousy  uf  the  king,  and  l>y 
his  command  married  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who,  on  the  l.:tu 
of  September,  1494,  became  the  mother  of  Francis  L 
Louis  XII.  took  charge  of  the  infant  heir  of  Angoulf  luu 
at  the  death  of  his  rather,  and  afterwards  gave  hira  \i** 
daughter  Claude  in  marriage.  Francis  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Spain  aitil 
Flanders,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  or  twenty  • 
one,  in  January,  1515. 

One  of  his  first  endeavours  was  to  prosecute  the  claim 
on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  derived  from  his  {;raii<:- 
mother  Valentine.  Against  this  expedition  the  Swiss  li:i ! 
already  combined  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  with  the  kinj  <»{ 
Snain;  but  Francis  having  passed  the  AIds  unexpccic4ll%. 
a  oattle  took  place  at  Mariguano,  in  whicn  the  Swis^i  tii 
fantry  fought  with  even  more  than  their  usual  ob&tina<  > 
and  courage.  The  combat  lasted  two  days,  and  from  ]  u.o*.  < 
to  15,000  Swiss  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  it  The  victorin::% 
French  entered  Milan  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1515,  and  :» 
peace  was  shortly  after  concluded  with  the  pope. 

In  January,  1516,  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  V.)wh.i 
was  destined  to  be  the  rival  of  Francis  throughout  his  wi.  :* 
career,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  notwithstandiug 
his  mother  Joan  was  still  alive.  The  frontier  states  to  Fruiu  o 
on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  of  the  Pyrenees  were  thu»  m 
the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  monarch.  The  treaty  of 
Noyon  (1516)  re-established  for  a  short  time  the  peace  t  f 
Surope ;  and  the  king  of  France  endeavoured  to  pre|  aro 
himself  against  future  wars  by  securing  the  f^ienoihip  %*( 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  appreciate  as  eneuiit*^ 
The  Venetians  and  the  Pope  also  became  his  allies. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany  n  J  J  9 ), 
Charles  and  Francis  declared  themselves  candidates  fur  tl.L 
imperial  crown.  The  former  urged  his  claims  as  one  uf  thj 
house  of  Austria  and  as  the  only  prince  in  Europe  vho,  b> 
uniting  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  and  the  arms  of  the 
Old,  couiii  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Sultan  Selim  II.  Tue 
latter  put  forward  his  greater  experience  in  war,  and  d«c\ 
on  the  impolicy  of  placing  the  joint  power  of  Spain,  Flai  - 
ders,  Naples,  aud  the  empire  in  the  nands  of  an  Au^tn-f.) 
prince.  Henry  of  England  was  inclined  to  become  a  c^.iu- 
petitor  himself,  while  Leo  X.  would  gladly  have  teen  «  u 
the  Crerman  throne  some  prince  of  1^  importance  iha:i 
Charles  or  Francis,  and  one  who  had  no  power  or  claim  i ; 
Italy,  It  is  said  that  the  crown  was  ofiered  to  the  elec:<  r 
of  Saxony,  who  declined  it  and  secured  the  election  ..: 
Charles.  Francis  had  an  interview  with  the  kins  of  Eu/ 
land  between  Guines  and  Ardres,  and  Charles  landed  i' 
Dover  oh  his  voyage  from  Corunna  to  the  Netherlands 
(1520). 

In  1531  Francis  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Navarre  for 
the  family  of  Jean  D' Albret ;  but  after  the  capture  of  Patu- 
peluna  the  French  were  repulsed  fi'om  before  Logronu,  ajU 
finally  lost  all  they  had  previously  gained.  Another  cause 
of  quarrel  arose  from  Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  Bouillon, 
declaring  war  against  the  emperor  and  throwing  himself 
on  France.  Mdzieres  was  defended  by  Bayard  against  tho 
imperial  army,  and  a  pretended  attempt  at  mediati  .\ 
having  been  made  by  Wolsey,  who  was  intriguing  fur  the 
papal  crown,  a  league  was  concluded  against  Francis  li> 
the  emperor,  the  kin^  of  England,  and  the  pope.  lautrec, 
the  general  of  Francis,  being  deserted  by  his  Swiss  aux- 
iliaries, was  driven  from  the  Milanese  by  Prosper  Colon  na, 
Parma  and  Placcntia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical 
states;  and  the  death  of  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  b<xa 
accelerated  by  ioy  at  the  successes  of  his  allies  (15Jli. 
The  French,  although  reinforced  bv  10,000  Swiss,  wctv 
defeated  at  Bicocca;  and  while  Milan  and  Genoa  viur- 
beine  lost  in  Italy,  Henry  of  England  attacked  Picar.i* 
and  Normandy.  In  1523  the  Venetians,  hitherto  fneudlv  u 
Francis,  joinea  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  him ;  anl 
his  own  subjecti  the  constable  of  Bourbon*  «xpoaed  to  the 
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force  against  which  ho  had  to  contend.     FVance,  in  his 
reign,  sdstained  the  same  character  in  which  she  appeared 
again  in  the  following  century.     As  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  years*  war,  she,  aCathoUc  power,  aided  the  Protestant 
cause ;'  so  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  danger  was  the  more  imminent,  from  the  whole  strength 
heing  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.,  the  French 
king  was  the  only  efficient  hindrance  to  the  universal 
monarchy  of  the  house  of  Austria.     It  was  Francis  I.  who 
favoured  the  revolt  of  Geneva  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
enabled  that  city  to  found  an  independence  which  was 
afterwards  to  become  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  reformed 
faith.     While  however  he  fostered  religious  rebellion  in 
Germany,  he  proved  his  orthodoxy  in  Paris  by  the  utmost 
cruelty  to  the  heretics.    The  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
struggled  against  his  formidable  rival,  and  grappled  with 
him    again  and  again  after  the  heaviest  blows,  excites 
our  sympathy   in   his  favour:   his  personal  courage  was 
un'loubted,  and  his  generosity  on  the  two  occasions  in 
which  Charles  put  himself  in  his  power,  more  chivalrous 
than  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 
The  author  of  his  life,  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,*  says, 
•  If  it  was  perjury,  every  Frenchman  was  his  accomplice.' 
The  hard  nature  of  tho  conditions  however  cannot  justify 
an  open  and  deliberate  oath,  accompanied  by  a  secret  protest 
as  its  antidote.     He  is  said  to  have  requested  knighthood 
from  the  sword  of  Bayard,  and  his  usual  mode  of  athrming 
what  he  said  was — *  Foi  de  Gentilhomme.*    In  his  family 
Francis  was  far  from  happy :  by  his  first  wife  Claude  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  he  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  ;  his  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  was  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  his  cup-bearer,  Montecuculi :  whether  such  was 
the  fact  is  very  doubtful,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  crime  was  instigated  by  Charles  V.    The 
second  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Henry  U. 
His    second   wife,    Eleanor   of   Portugal,  bore    him    no 
children.     His  private  life  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  sister  of  Lautrec,  the  duchesse 
d'Etampes,  and  la  belle   Feroniere,  were  successively  his 
mistresses:   to  vengeance  on   the  part  of  the  husband  of 
the  last  he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  death.    In  his  reign 
ladies  for  the  first  time  became  constant  attendants  at  the 
French  court,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  those  pro- 
fligate manners   so    fully  developed    in    the   succeeding 
rciens. 

As  the  patron  of  ai*t  and  literature,  Francis  the  First 
ranks  deservedly  high.  He  reigned  at  the  moment  when 
sounder  learning  and  higher  principles  of  art  were  spreading 
from  Italv  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Sude,  Lascaris,  Erasmus, 
the  Stephens,  and  Marot,  were  enabled  to  boast  of  his 
countenance  to  letters :  he  is  well  known  as  the  patron  of 
Primaticcio  and  Cellini ;  while  a  greater  than  either,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  arms.  (Robertson's 
Charles  V. ;  Pere  Daniel,  Histoire  de  France ;  Dictionr 
noire  de  Bayle ;  Biographie  Universelle  ;  Leopold  Ranke, 
Gesohichte  der  Pdpste.) 

FRANCIS  IL  of  France,  bom  in  1543,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henri  II.  and  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  He  married, 
in  ]  558,  Mary  Stuart,  only  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Soot- 
land.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  10th;  July,  1559,  Francis 
became  king,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  en- 
trusted the  government  to  Fi-ancis  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  uncles  of  Mary  Stuart 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which 
desolated  France  for  half  a  century.  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarro,  and  Louis  his  brother,  prince  of  Cond£, 
with  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  state,  being  indignant  at  seeing  all  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  two  strangers,  conspired  against  the 
Guises,  and  joined  the  Protestants  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
Guises  were  the  zealous  supporters  of  Catholicism.  In 
Mai'ch,  1560,  the  Guises  having  been  informed  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  them,  removed  the  king  and  court  to  the 
castle  of  Amboise:  the  king  named  the  duke  of  Guise 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  arrested  and  executed.  Soon  after  the  edict  of  Romo- 
ran  tin  was  issired,  which  constituted  the  bishops  judges  of 
heresy,  and  took  the  cognizance  of  this  offence  from  the 
parliaments.  It  was  said  that  the  chancellor  De  THdpital 
consented  to  this  edict  in  ordier  to  avoid  a  greater  evil, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  in 
hopes  that  tne  Dishopa  would  prove  moro  humane  than  the 


parliaments,  who  had  put  a  great  number  of  Piot«Bt«nU  to 
death. 

By  a  former  edict,  iftsned  at  Escouen  by  Henri  U.  in 
June,  1559,  all  the  Lutherans  were  declared  punishable  by 
death.  The  name  of  Huguenots,  to  denote  the  Calvinutsk 
as  a  distinct  sect,  was  introduced  soon  after.  The  admiral 
de  Colig^ni  having  presented  to  the  king  a  memorial  in  tlieir 
favour,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chancvU<-ir 
De  I'Hopital,  to  leave  them  in  peace,  until  the  general  coun- 
cil should  decide,  and  that  if  the  pope  did  not  assemble  a 
feneral  council,  a  national  council  should  be  convoked  in 
Vance.  The  king  assembled  the  states-general  atOrleansy 
when  the  prince  of  Cond6,  on  his  arrival,  was  arrested  oo 
the  charge  of  a  conspiracy,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head ; 
but  he  was  saved  by  the  death  of  the  king,  5th  I>eccmb*»r. 
1560,  after  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months.  He  was  sui*- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  then  a  minor.  Francis  11. 
died  of  an  abscess  in  his  ear;  and  the  rumours  of  p(o*«*n 
which  were  spread  at  the  time  seem,  according  to  De  Tl>uu 
and  other  historians,  without  foundation. 

FRANCIS  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  1708,  w.is 
the  son  of  Leopold  auke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  the  M>n  <  f 
Charles  V.  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Eloonora  Maria,  daughter  «>r 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  HI.    Francis's  mother  «-as  tbi^ 

Erincess  of  Orleans,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  death  t.f 
is  father  in  1729.  Francis  succeeded  him  as  duko  of  Litr- 
raine  and  Bar.  In  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  Pob^h 
succession,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus  Lcrziu^ki, 
father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  to  revert  after  his  death  to  tho 
crown  of  France,  and  Francis  received  Tuscany  \n  ex- 
change, which  duchy  became  vacant  by  the  extinction  vf 
the  house  of  Medici.  Francis  married  in  1736  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  In  January,  1739,  he  went  to  re!»}dc 
at  Florence  with  his  consort.  In  1740  Charles  Vf.  died, 
and  Maria  Theresa  succeeding  him  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  the  house  of  Austria,  she  made  her  husband  co- 
regent  with  herself,  but  gave  him  little  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration. He  however  commanded  her  armies  m  the  war 
which  she  had  to  sustain  in  order  to  secure  her  inherit an<  e. 
[Maria  Theresa.]  After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
Vll.  in  1745,  Francis  was  elected  his  successor  on  tlie  im- 
perial  throne.  In  1 748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  re- 
stored peace  to  Germany  and  to  Europe;  but  m  \75f»  a 
new  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  peaoe  of  Hubertsburg,  in  February,  1 763.  The 
following  vear  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  was  elecu  d 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  in  1765  Francis  died  at  lnn>- 
bruck,  and  Joseph  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of  Gcrmar)  ; 
his  mother  however  retaining  in  her  hands  the  sovereigrit)! 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  till  her  death.  As  emperor  Jf 
Germany  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  left  behir.i] 
him  the  reputation  of  a  good  prince,  though  he  was  in- 
volved in  long  wars  against  his  inclination. 

FRANCIS  H.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Austria* 
the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Spam, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  February,  1768.  At  an  early  ^^ 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  be  brought  up  under  the  eye<  \^f 
his  uncle,  Joseph  II.,  who  gave  him  the  best  preceptors  in 
that  capital.  He  was  particularly  well  instructed  in  t\^ 
science  of  administration,  and  he  made  himself  master  ctf 
all  its  details.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Beli^de, 
by  Greneral  Laudou,  in  1789.  When  Joseph  II.  died,  m 
1 790,  Francis  took  the  direction  of  the  government  till  the 
arrival  of  his  father  from  Florence.  Two  years  afterwaj*L 
Leopold  himself  died,  in  1 792,  and  Francis,  who  succeeded 
to  his  vast  dominions,  was  likewise  elected  bis  successor  to 
the  imperial  crown.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  \ery 
anxious  moment  The  rash  or  premature,  though  wrU- 
meant  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  had  sown  deep  discontent  m 
several  parts  of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  which  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  Leopold  had  not  had  time  to  allay : 
the  Belgians  were  in  open  revolt,  and  Francis  himself  was  un 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France.  In  April,  1792,  Louis  XVI. 
was  obliged,  hy  the  legislative  assembly,  to  declare  war 
against  him.  The  Austrian  armies  on  the  Rhino  carriefl  <»n 
the  war  for  some  years  with  varied  success,  and  without  any 
definite  result ;  but  the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  in 
17916-7,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  [Bonaparts.]  Bv 
the  treaty  of  Gampoformio,  Francis  gave  up  Belgium  and 
tho  duchy  of  Mikn.  ceceiyijig  in  exohange  Veaioe  and 
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p.  559.)  St  Francifl  wai  at  flrit  a  jonn^  man  of  diiaolute 
manners,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  Bicknessi  about  the 
year  1 206,  he  became  so  strongly  affected  with  religious 
zeal  as  to  take  a  resolution  to  retire  ttom  the  world.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  solitude,  and  mortified  himself  to 
so  great  a  degree  that  the  inhabitants  of  Assisi  judged  him 
to  be  distracted.  His  father,  thinking  to  make  him  resume 
the  habits  of  ordinary  life,  threw  him  into  prison  j  but  find- 
ing that  this  made  no  impression  upon  him,  he  carried  him 
before  the  bishop  of  Assisi,  in  order  to  make  him  renounce 
all  title  to  his  father's  temporal  possessions,  which  he  not 
only  agreed  to,  but  stripped  off  all  his  dothes,  even  to  his 
shirt  He  then  prevailea  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons to  devote  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  poverty 
which  he  considered  as  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  orew  up 
an  institute,  or  rule,  for  their  use,  which  was  approved  by 
Pope  Innocent  IH.  in  1210,  as  Well  as  bv  the  Council  of  La- 
teran  held  in  1215.  In  121 1  he  obtained  from  the  Benedic- 
tines the  church  of  Portiuncula,  near  Assisi,  and  his  Order 
increased  so  fast  that  when  he  held  a  chapter  in  1 2 1 9,  near  five 
thousand  friars  of  it  were  present.  He  subsequently  obtained 
a  bull  in  favour  of  his  Order  from  Pope  Honorius  III. 
About  this  time  he  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  endea- 
voured  in  vain  to  convert  the  Sultan  Meledin.  It  is  said 
that  he  oifei*ed  to  throw  himself  into  the  fiames  to  prove 
his  fkith  in  what  he  taught.  He  returned  soon  after  to  his 
native  country,  and  died  at  Assisi  in  1226.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  the  6th  of  May,  1230,  when, 
October  4th,  the  day  on  which  his  death  happened,  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  festival. 

The  followers  of  St  Francis  were  called  Franciscans, 
Grey,  or  Minor  Friars  ;  the  first  name  they  had  from 
their  founder ;  the  second  fK>m  their  grey  clothing ;  and 
the  third  from  a  p^tended  humiUty*  Their  habit  was  a 
loose  garment  of  a  grey  colour,  reaching  to  their  ancles, 
with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a  clqak  ovetit  when  they  went 
abroad.  They  girded  themselves  with  cords,  and  went 
bare-footed. 

This  order  was  divided  into  several  bodies,  some  of  which 
were  more  rigid  than  others.  The  most  ample  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Annalea  Minorum^ 
seu  Trium  Ordinum  d  S,  Francisco  Institutorum%  auctore 
Luca  Waddingo  Hibemo  ;  the  second  and  best  edition  of 
which  was  piS>lished  at  Rome  by  Jos.  Maria  Fonseca  ab 
Ebora,  in  19  volumes  in  fol.,  1781-1744,  with  a  supplement, 
Opu9  posthumum  Pr»  Jo.  Hyacinthi  Sbarahie,  fol.,  Rom., 
1806.  To  Wadding  we  are  indebted  for  the  OptucuhS, 
Frandacit  4to.,  Antw.  1623;  and  the  Bibliotheca  Ordinis 
Afmorum,  4to.,  Rom.,  1650,  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
BoUandists  already  quoted  (Octob,  tom.  ii.  p.  545-1004), 
contains  several  lives  of  St,  Francis,  including  that  by  St 
Bonaventure. 

Davenport  (Hist.  Fratr»  Min.  p.  2)  says  this  order  came 
into  England  in  1219;  but  Stow,  Dugdale,  Leland,  and 
others,  say  the  Franciscans  came  in  1224,  and  that  they 
had  their  first  house  in  Canterbury,  and  their  second  at 
London.  Tanner  says  (Notit.  Monast.  pref.  p.  13),  that 
at  the  dissolution  the  Conventual  Franciscans  had  about 
fifty-five  houses  in  England ;  but  from  the  last  edition  of 
Dugdale's  *  Monasticon,'  it  appears  they  had  sixty-six. 
Th^ir  rule,  as  translated  by  Stevens,  with  several  charters 
of  Edward  HI.  and  one  of  Richard  H.  in  favour  of  them, 
will  be  found  in  that  work,  vol.  vi.  p.  iii.,  pp.  1504-1508. 
See  also  Parkinson's  Collectanea  Anglo-Mtnoriticot  or  a 
Collection  qf  the  Antiquities  of  the  English  Franciscans, 
or  Friars  Minors,  commonly  called  Gray  FriarSt  4to.,  Lond. 
1726.*^ 

The  original  of  the  Franciscan  rule  will  be  found  in 
Wadding's  •  Annales,*  vol.  i.  pp.  66-79. 

FRANCIS,  REV.  DR.  PHILIP,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Francis,  dean  of  Lismore,  and  rector  of  St  Mary's, 
Dublin,  in  which  city  Philip  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  common  oiographical  dictionaries  say  that 
the  rector  of  St  Mary's  was  expelled  from  his  preferments 
at  the  Revolution  on  account  of  his  Tory  principles ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  dates  given 
in  a  detailed  memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  a  personal 
friend  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1820,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Rev.  John  Francis  was  nominated  dean  of  Lis- 
more in  1722.  The  story  of  the  qecUon,  if  we  may  trust 
to  this  authority,  cannot  even  be  true  of  the  grandfiither  of 

(he  subject  of  th#  pi«8ent  «{tidi%  irhoM  nvae  VM  also 


John  \  for  he,  it  seems,  became  dean  of  Leiehlin  in  16'^<'*« 
and  sat  in  convocation  in  1 704.  Philip  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Dublin,  and  Chen  entered  the  church,  the  pro- 
fession to  which  his  progenitors  for  several  generations  Uii 
belonged.  About  the  year  1750  he  came  over  to  Englaml, 
and  set  up  an  academy  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  where  Oilri»>*n 
was  for  a  short  time  one  of  his  pupils ;  but  the  historian  iri 
his  posthumous  memoirs  gives  no  favourable  account  of  the 
improvement  he  made.  Francis,  ho  says,  'pref^red  X\\*» 
pleasures  of  London  to  the  instruction  of  lus  pupils.*  While 
in  this  situation  he  published  his  poetical  translabon  of 
Horace,  which  immediately  brought  him  into  notice,  ai;«i 
still  continues  to  be  reprinted.  It  has  the  advantagr  %>l 
being  the  only  complete  modern  metrical  version  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  works  of  that  poet,  but  has  no  pretensions  to  t- 
considered  an  adequate  representation  of  tne  original.  H- 
also  published  in  1757  a  translation  of  the  'Orations  of  IK*- 
mosthenes  and  iEschines,*  in  2  vols.,  4 to.  Before  thi^i  I  . 
had  published  two  tragedies,  'Eugenia,'  8voh  1752,  ai..i 
'Constantino,'  8vo.,  1754.  'Eugenia' was  acted  at  Drun 
Lane,  Garrick  sustaining  the  principal  character;  In.'i 
although  repeated  for  nine  niglits,  it  was  very  indtflert*(i:l' 
received.  It  is  said  in  the  *  Biographia  Dramatica'  to  K. 
little  more  than  a  free  translation  of  a  French  tragedy  J-r 
Grasigni,  called  *  Cenie,'  of  which  a  literal  version  was  j[.ul- 
lished  the  same  year  under  the  title  of 'Cenia;  or,  the  Sv;  - 
posed  Dauijli tor.'  *  Constanline'  was  produced  at  Cn'M.;  ♦ 
Garden.  'It  met  with  very  bad  success,*  says  the  B;.  u. 
Dram.,  'although  not  by  many  degrees  the  worst  of  t: 
productions  of  that  season.'  These  literary  performance 
obtained  for  the  author  the  acnuaintance  of  many  of  ilr: 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  time;  but  he  serurtvi 
connexion  more  important  to  his  worldly  interests  b>  S'lu*.* 
political  pamphlets  which  he  is  said  to  have  written,  thi>UL '. 
they  seem  to  have  appeared  without  his  name,  and  xh* .: 
titles  are  not  given  in  any  of  the  biographical  notices  of  h  * 
that  wc  have  seen.  From  a  passage  in  the  Preface  to  h  % 
Translation  of  Demosthenes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  h' 
took  the  Whig,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  liberal  >i<l'> 
of  politics.  The  biographer  of  his  son  in  the  Annual  0!u 
tuary  says,  that  'he  is  mentioned  in  Wilkes's  Lctter>  a^ 
being  engaged  in  some  delicate  negotiations  on  the  pari  -  ' 
the  Right  Hon.  Henr}'  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Hollana.'  H» 
was  chaplain,  it  seems,  to  Lord  Holland,  and  aj»si»tetl  >. . 
tho  education  of  his  son  Charles,  afterwards  the  di^t.  • 
guished  orator.  Through  Lord  Holland's  influence  ho  v.  « 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk ;  in  1 76  4  1  • 
was  also  appointed  joint-chaplain  to  Chelsea  College.  He 
died  in  1773. 

FRANCIS,  SIR  PHILIP,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev    !>- 
Philip  Francis,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  22nd  Oc:  ^ 
1740.    When  his  father  came  over  to  England  in  1730,  . 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  St  Paul's  School,  \xm\*\ 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.    Here,  it  is  ^  -. 
observing,  one  of  his  school-fellows  was  Mr.  Henry  S.  W.  .- 
fall,  afterwards  the  printer  of  the  'Public  Advertiser/  r: 
the  publisher  of  the  'Letters  of  Junius.'  In  1756  he  wa;s  .- 
pointed  to  a  place  in  the  office  of  his  father's  patron,  y 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  state;  and  when  Fox  was  suci^ei*-!.  ■ 
by  Pitt  in  December  of  this  year,  young  Francis  had  *: 
good  fortune  to  be  recommended  to,  and  retained  h\,  V 
new  secretai"^.  In  1758,  through  the  patronage  of  Mr  1*.    . 
he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Generu  Bligh,  v.  (u  *: 
that  officer  was  sent  in  command  of  an  expedition  a^i:.^' 
the  French  coast;  and  while  serving  in  this  capnnt)   la- 
was  present  at  an  action  fought  between  the  British  at<  '' 
French  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg.  In  1  Ti  • 
on  the  same  recommendation,  the  carl  of  Kinnoul,  on  K  -.. 
apnointed  ambassador  to  Portugal,  took  Francis  with  l.m. 
as  uis  secretary.     He  returned  to  England  In  1763,  ^'v** 
the  Right  Hon.  Wellebore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Meu'l  ;v 
gave  him  an  appointment  of  considerable  consequea<H-  . 
the  War  Office,  over  which  he  then  presided.    He  rebrn.- . 
this  place  till  March,  1772,  when  ne  resigned  in  c<ms.- 
(juence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barrington,  wlio  had  by  xhxi' 
time  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis.    Tlie  remainder  of  that  vt^ur  L; 
spent  in  travelling  through  Flanders,  Germany,  Italj ,  .n: .: 
I^rancc.    In  June,  1773,  soon  after  his  return,  he  wa$  ap- 
pointed to  tho  distinguished  place  of  one  of  the  civil  mo!j 
bers  in  council  for  the  government  of  Bengal,  with  a  sal^n 
of  10,000/.    He  is  said  to  have  owed  this  appointmeti:  i. 
tho  influence  of  iKffd  Barrington,  vhofie  hcftUlity  thflicfUro 


ve  ralher  regard  them  as  a  part  of  the  Blbutnmoiu  lub- 
i-Uss,  scr\-ii)g  lo  connect  Fapavcrncen  with  Dnweracen  and 
I*rjiiiulaccn,  [ExocENa-l 


•kOoii  of  Iba  oni; ;  3.  iHHli  4,lli>uiKlauiir  Ih* 
Kod  Ukm  tram  ■llbln  Ih*  iponn  uiui  ft,  •  longUildiEd  HcUon  of  Iha 
aiKlmji  ■lM*iDr  tbe  ibLdoM  mbrro. 

FRANgOIS,  CAPh..    [HispaniolaJ 

raANCO'UN.    [PBaDiciD*.! 

FRANCO'NIA  (Franken,  or  Frsnkeiiland),  formerly  a 
circle  of  the  German  empire,  was  bordered  on  tbe  south  by 
SwabiBBndBavaria,OD  theeastby  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Paktioate,  on  the  north  by  Hcsm  and  Tburingia,  and  oD 
the  west  by  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  circle  of  tbo  Upper 
Rhine.  Its  area  naB  about  1 0,290  square  miles,  being  the 
smalleat  circle  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  about 
1,600,000.  It  was  composed  of  Baireuth  and  Ansbach,  the 
four  eccleaiastiral  principalities  of  'Wiirzburg,  Bamberg, 
Eichstadt,  and  Deutsch-Orden ;  the  earldoms  of  Kennebere, 
Scbwanenber^.  Hoheolohe,  Werthheim,  Erbacb,  ReinecK, 
Cas tell,  and  Limburg;  the  sis  towns  of  tbe  empire,  Nurem- 
berg, Bchweinfutt,  Rothenburg,  Wetssenburg,  aiid  Wind- 
sboim;  six  eauestrian  cantons,  and  several  vUlaees  imme- 
diately dependent  on  tbe  empire.  The  whole  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of  Henneberg,  Schwatxen- 
berg,  and  Reineck,  were  transferred  (o  the  crown  of  Bavaria 
by  various  treaties,  beginning  with  that  of  Luneville  in  1801, 
and  closing  with  the  territorial  acquisition  made  by  a  treaty 
with  Austria  in  1819.  The  soil  of  Franconia  is  among  the 
most  productive  in  Oecmany,  yieliling  an  abundance  of 
grain,  wine,  fhiit,  and  vegetablei,  and  supplies  large  Quan- 
tities of  cattle.  Even  tl^  northern  parts,  where  iheThu- 
rjngian  and  Fichtelberg  mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
surface,  and  render  them  frequently  unBt  for  agriculture, 
are  highly  productive  in  timber,  fuel,  and  minerds.  Those 
parts  excepted,  Franconia  is  a  country  of  plains.  The  prin- 
cipal  river  b  the  Main,  into  which  most  of  the  minor 
streams  discbarge  their  waters ;  the  Werra  connects  the 
country  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Woser, 
while  other  rivenflow  into  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 


thearmy  of  the  empire  was  190S  foot  soldiers  and  9B0  horse, 
and  its  monthly  Imutc  towards  the  espeiuea  of  the  empire 
wu  300D  guldeoa— about  ilH.  ateiUng. 


i  FR  A 

FRANEKER.    tPuiai-AND.] 

FRANKALMOIGN,  a  species  of  tenure.  Thewoidt.;:- 
nifles  'free  alms,'  and  Mbe  tenure  is  that  by  which  a  n- 
ligious  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  holds  land:;  i>f  i'  ■ 
donor,  lo  them  and  their  successors  for  ever.  The  mtv  .< .  i 
which  they  were  bound  to  render  for  their  land  were  i  : 
clearly  defined,  hut  were  only  in  ^neral  to  pray  for  11. 
souls  oftlie  donor  and  hie  beirs,  defS  or  alive:  therdi'l  i.^. 
fealty,  which  was  incident  to  all  other  tenures.     [Fei.  i-.u. 

The  tenure  by  Frankalmoign  was  excepted  by  namt^  i'l 
the  Stat.  12  Car.  II.,  which  abolished  military  (enures  a*  ! 
it  subsists  in  many  instances  at  this  day.  It  livery  di-ti..' 
from  all  other  tenures,  being  not  in  the  least  decree  tawW.. 
but  merely  apirilual  j  for  if  the  services  he  neglected,  ihv 
law  gives  no  remedy  by  distress  or  ollicntise  to  the  bird  '  ( 
whom  the  lands  are  bulden,  but  merely  a  complaiut  to  iLu 
ordinary  or  visitor  to  correct  it. 

Donations  by  this  tenure  are  now  out  of  use;  for  siuc.- 
the  statute  of  Quia  Emplorcs  (IS  Ed.  I.),  as  it  ii;  'aid  )  v 
Littleton,  nono  hut  the  king  can  grant  lands  lobe  aoliuMi.^. 
(2  Bl.  Com.) 

FRANKENBERG,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Chemnili,  in  i:  ■ 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  an  agreeable  town  situated  on  :.'  •- 
Zschopau,  and  in  a  picturesque  valley :  it  is  well  huilt  ai  ) 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  4S0  Louevs  and  :.. 
inhabitants.  Next  lo  Chemnitz  it  has  the  largest  fjo'  ;i'  • 
in  Saxony  for  printing  cottons,  and  employs  upwards  of  ■■  .■ 
hands  in  this  branch  alone:  it  also   manufactures  eoti.  :   . 


I,  and  leather,  and  has  e: 
iho  vicinity.  The  coppeT'min 
quantitiei'  of  the  metal. 

FRANKENIA'CE,«,  a  small  natural  order  of  Eso.;.  : 
allied  to  Silenaceco  and  Linaccn,  with  a  proriimbcnl  li  j' 
small  leaves,  and  very  often  minute  llowcr»  half  hi'M< 
among  the  leaves.  They  are  all  furnisheil  with  a  tubul. 
ribbed  calyx,  and  that,  together  with  their  having  five  ]>!■;.. 
a  dednito  number  of  bypogjnous  stamens,  and  a  ooc>ciu. 
capsule  bursting  into  valves,  to  whose  edges  the  seeils  ^ : 
here,  gives  them  a  distinctly  limited  character.  The  s-piii. 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afri-  a 
(licy  however  occur  in  various  other  ])arls  oflhe  world  :  i  ■- 
species  from  New  Holland,  Frankcnia  paucilluri,  rcruj.l, 
able  for  the  size  of  its  flowers,  is  a  very  pretty  greenho.- 
shrub. 


FRAN  KENSTEIN,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  goTcrnratr 
of  Breslau,  and  in  the  province  of  Silesia:  it  is  a  1>.'\< 
cnuntr)'.  occasionally  interspersed  with  hills,  has  an  area  < 
about  lei  souare  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  il.V  ■' 
Jt  is  watered  by  the  Ncisse,  raises  much  Uax,  togeltier  v.:'. 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  fruit,  and  is  well  supplied  with  timS 
The  capital  of  this  circle,  which  bears  Iho  same  name,  l 
situated  on  the  Pausebach,  in  50°,52' N,  lat.,  and  K  '■ 
E.  lung.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounaed  by  walU.  i  . 
has  four  suburbs,  an  old  castle  now  in  rMins.  «  spar  > 
market-place,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  chui.-l; 
heaidea  churches  attached  to  the  boqiiUl  kud  barracks  ' 
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•Bch  of  carabineerB,  chasseurs,  and  firtmen,  six  of  infantiry, 
aad  a  veteran  corps  composed  of  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60. 

The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory,  and  the  reformed  Luther- 
ans two  presbyteries,  which  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  and  direct  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  flocks  are  c6mprehended  in  the  diocese 
of  the  bishop  residing  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn. 

Frankfort  is  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and 
in  coiy unction  with  the  other  free  towns,  Liibeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  occupies  the  17th  place  in  the  limited  coun- 
cil of  the  diet,  but  enjoys  its  independent  vote  in  the  full 
council.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  479  men  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation,  and  pays  a  quota  of  500  guldens  (about 
44/.)  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  that  body. 

FRANKFORT  (on  the  Main).  The  city  of  Frankfort 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  across  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  which  unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsen- 
hausen.  it  lies  in  50*"  6'  N.  lat.  and  S""  36'  £.  long.  The 
valley  and  the  town  are  commanded  on  the  north  by  the 
gentle  heights  of  the  RcBdenberg,  and  at  some  leagues  dis- 
tant behind  them  by  tlie  range  of  the  Taunus ;  and  on  the 
side  of  Sachsenhausen,  in  the  south,  by  the  Miihlberg, 
Sachsenhausenberg,  and  Lerchesberg,  offsets  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  The  old  walls  and  ramparts  with  their  stagnant  ditches 
were  razed  between  the  years  1806  and  1812,  and  the  site 
converted  into  spacious  park-like  grounds ;  the  glacis  too  is 
now  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road;  and  beyond  this  road  the 
adjacent  ground  is  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  villas, 
pavilions,  and  private  gardens.  Frankfort  itself  is  about 
1830  paces  in  length  along  the  Main,  1380  in  widtli,  and 
4000  in  circuit ;  Sachsenhausen  is  about  1200  in  kngth, 
but  of  infionsiderable  breadth. 

The  principal  public  entrances  are  nine  large  gates, 
which  formerly  ran  between  cumbrous  quadrangular 
towers :  most  of  these  have  in  modern  times  been  replaced 
by  handsome  buildings,  modelled  from  the  antient  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Rome,  &c.  Of  the  nine  entrances 
Frankfort  has  seven  and  Sachsenhausen  two.  In  front  of 
the  north-eastern  entrance  is  the  monument  erected  by 
Frederick  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse-Phillipsthal  and  his  gallant  followers,  who 
fell  at  the  successful  storming  of  the  town  on  the  2nd  £^ 
comber,  1792:  it  consists  of  a  quadrangular  block  of  Ger- 
man marble,  surmounted  with  appropriate  trophies,  bear- 
ing a  commemorative  inscription,  ana  resting  on  an  artifi- 
cial rock.  The  Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  the  western 
entrance,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Apteral 
Victory  at  Athens,  and  the  Upper-Main  gate,  on  that  of 
the  porches  of  the  Campus  Militum  at  PompeiL  The  adja- 
cent buildings  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as  guard- 
houses and  for  the  use  of  the  custom-nouse  officers.  The 
Eschenheira  gate,  the  north-western  entrance,  is  the  only 
specimenextant  of  the  antient  gates;  it  is  a  lofty  massive 
tower,  crowned  by  five  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
German  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Frankfort,  inclusive  of  Sachsenhausen,  contains  nearly 
4000  houses ;  between  400  and  500  of  them  being  in  the 
latter  suburb.  They  fi>rm  6  large  and  14  minor  squares  or 
open  spaces,  and  above  220  streets  and  lanes,  and  have  115 
fountains  and  walla.  The  places  of  worship  are  17  in  num- 
ber ;  namely,  7  Lutheran,  2  Reformed-Lutneran,  and  3  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  3  chapels  for  Liktherans,  and  one 
meeting  house  for  the  Hermhuthers,  and  one  synagogue. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to 
O,  12  within  the  walls,  and  2  in  the  Sachsenhausen  suburb. 
The  Belle  Yue  and  other  streets,  built  along  the  Boule- 
vards, which  form  a  handsome  screen  to  the  more  antient 
part  of  Frankfort,  have  been  erected  since  the  fortifications 
were  demolished.  The  largest  square,  called  the  Rossmarkt 
(Horse  Market)  is  surroimded  by  fine  buildings,  and  con- 
nected with  the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue^ 
of  lime  trees  and  acacias.  There  are  fountains  m  the  centre  of 
the  Horse  Market  as  well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Lieb- 
frauen  and  Roemerberg.  The  right  bank  of  the  Main, 
from  the  upp^r  to  the  lower  gate,  which  is  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  is  edged  by  a  spacious  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  uninterrupted  line  of  buildings.  During 
the  fairs,  a  portion  of  the  quay,  on  which  rows  of  booths 
are  erected,  presents  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  de- 
scription. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  ^the  town  ore  the 


*  Roomer'  or  Guildhall,  an  irregular^  stnictuie,  with  loAy 
roofs  in  the  old  Frankish  style.  Under  its  roof  are  the 
Wahlzimmer,  or  Hall  of  Election,  a  spacious  and  hand- 
somely furnished  apartment,  in  which  the  electors  and  xht  r 
representatives  were  wont  to  assemble  and  partly  conduct 
the  business  of  electing  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  u 
now  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  Next  lo  it  i*  tin. 
Kaisersaal,  or  Imperial  Hall,  where  the  emperor,  upon  h:- 
election,  held  his  public  dinner,  at  which  he  wa»  waiud 
upon  by  the  counts  and  the  high  officers  of  the  eispu*t\ 
Tnere  are  niches  in  this  haU  which  contain  portraits  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany  from  Conrad  to  Leopold  II.;  bi.t 
there  was  not  one  left  unoccupied  for  receiving  the  portrait  of 
Francis  IL,  the  last  of  those  sovereigns.  A  sort  of  ante-halu 
with  a  painted  cupola,  and  furnished  with  specimens  of  u  c 
pictorial  talent  of  the  Frankforters,  opens  into  the  Electx^u 
Hall.  Here  is  also  the  Depository  of  the  Archives,  sui- 
rounded  by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains,  amom: 
other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  '  Golden  BulU*  pru- 
mulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in'  1356,  which  is  written  on  4^ 
sheets  of  parchment  The  Roomer  is  situated  on  the  ue»£- 
em  side  of  the  Roemerberg,  an  irregular  open  space  or 
square,  which  has  also  much  of  historioil  interest  attached 
to  it  This  is  the  spot  where  the  people  collected  to  mvi- 
come  the  newly-elected  emperor,  bearing  his  crown  and 
sceptre  in  solemn  procession,  after  he  had  been  anointod  ai 
the  cathedral. 

Not  far  from  the  Roomer  is  the  new  Hall  of  Justice  with 
its  various  courts  and  offices ;  and  south  of  it  on  one  wl* 
of  the  Fahr-gate  on  the  quay  of  the  Main,  stands  the  Saul 
Hof,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  Lewis  the  Pious,  Char* 
lemagne's  son,  in  which  Charles  the  Bald  was  born  ar.d 
Lewis  the  German  long  resided,  but  of  which  scarcely  auv 
part  is  extant  save  the  Chapel  of  St.  Ehzabetb,  a  \autu-I 
chamber  with  columns  of  red  sandstone,  and  walls  &ix  iVc : 
in  thickness.  The  present  building,  which  is  private  |*r*^- 
perty,  was  raised  in  1717.  The  Braunfels  belongs  to  utif 
of  the  old  equestrian  clubs;  the  court-yard  is  used  fur  tlrc 
Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  on  the  first  lluor  arc 
occupied,  in  the  fair  time?,  by  dealers  in  all  ktnd^  o« 
luxuries,  &c.,  and  are  the  fkvourite  lounge  for  visitors.  Tht 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  in  the  north-weait4.ri: 
part  of  Frankfort  is  a  spacious  structure  in  the  Fxvo'  n 
style  of  1730,  richly  adorned  with  paintings,  sculptuioa,  una 
antient  hangings:  it  contains  150  apartments,  uicluduu' 
two  octagonal  lulls,  and  is  the  spot  where  the  diet  of  en  wis 
firom  the  states  of  the  Gtorman  Confederation  hold  thoic  ou- 
tings. The  antient  House  of  the  Teutonic  KnigbU  in  8a«  i.- 
senhausen,  is  a  sombre  massive  building  in  a  low  ntuation. 
but  well  laid  out  in  its  internal  arrangements.  It  as  at  pre- 
sent the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  two  large  buildiLgs  in  Frankfort  which  were  our  ■ 
public  arsenals,  were  stripped  of  their  oonteata  by  the 
French,  and  are  now  appropriated  to  the  police  as  a  pri<KMi 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  guard-house,  which  is  i^ucdx 
used  as  a  prison,  is  an  unsightly  structure  of  the  early  pari 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  disfigures  the  Parade.  An 
old  Carmelite  convent  now  the  quarters  of  the  ganiaon  oi 
the  town,  has  cloisters  covered  with  faded  fresco  painiixur^ 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  th.* 
Stone  House,  near  the  Roemerbera,  is  a  fine  remnADt  uf 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  Fiirateneck,  near  the  bri^QC,  ma) 
be  instanced  as  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Frankfort 
Besides  these,  the  theatre,  pubUe  hbrary,  aeadeoiy  of  art<* 
and  sciences,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Jiv«^* 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  oi  attest^D. 

The  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  formerly  the  catkedxat 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  Cross,  of  the  Gothic  order,  and 
though  begun  in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  prinoe»»  wa^ 
not  finished  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ceitturi.  lcs> 
colossal  tower,  160  feet  in  height  is  one  of  the  latest  naodrS 
of  the  Grothic.  The  colossal  statue  of  the  patron  saint  u 
this  church  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  On  the 
right  of  the  grand  choir  is  the  chapel,  in  whudi  the  electors 
accepted  the  German  emperor  elect  as  their  sovereigii  af^er 
he  had  been  crowned  ana  anointed  at  the  high  altar.  The 
tower  was  begun  in  1415,  and  was  finished  in  1509*  At 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  town,  is  the  public  oemetcc>, 
laid  out  like  a  pleasure  ground  of  shrubs  ;  and  a^tP^'^^M? 
it  an  equally  well  arranged  burial  place  for  the  Jewish 
community.  There  are  four  hospitals,  one  of  i^eh  is  for 
lunatics  and  epileptic  persons ;  an  orphan  asyluin*  a  booM 
of  refuge^  for  sick  poor,  and  several  other  penavolsBt  ia« 
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played  a  fondness  for  reading,  which  induced  hirfkiher  to 
apprentice  him  to  another  son,  who  was  a  printer  at  Boston. 
His  love  of  books,  which  he  had  now  more  means  of  in- 
dulging, weaned  him  from  the  love  of  the  sea;  and  he 
practised  great  abstinence  and  self-denial,  the  better  to 
impsove  his  opportunities  of  study.    At  the  same  time  he 
made  himself  an  able  workman.    The  two  brothers  how- 
ever did  not  agree:    the  elder  used  an  undue  severity, 
which  the  younger,  as  he  himself  says,  did  something  to 
provoke  by  his  impertinence.    These  quarrels  led  to  a  step, 
which,  with  his  usual  candour,  Franklin  has  plainly  re- 
lated,  and  declared   to  have  been  dishonourable.      His 
indentures  had,  for  certain  reasons,  been  cancelled,  under  a 
private  agreement  that  he  should  continue  to  serve  for  the 
full  period  of  apprenticeship.    A  new  quarrel  arising,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  quit  his  brother's  ser\nce.    The  printer  took 
care  so  to  represent  this  matter  that  Benjamin  was  unable 
to  find  employment  in  Boston.    He  the*refore  went  away 
secretly,  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  in  1723,  and 
after  a  vain  trial  to  find  work  at  New  York,  engaged  him- 
self to  an  obscure  printer  in  Philadelphia,  named  Keimer. 
There  he  lived  frugally  and  creditably  for  a  year  and  a 
half:  but  being  induced  by  deceptive  promises  of  patronage 
to  think  of  setting  up  lor  himself  as  a  master  printer,  he 
sailed  for  England,  in  the  beginning  of  1725,  to  purchase 
the  necessary  stock  in  trade.    On  his  arrival  he  discovered 
that  a  cruel  fraud  had  been  practised,  inasmuch  as  his 
pretended  friend  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  help 
him ;  and  being  destitute  of  money  or  credit,  he  again  found 
employment  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  London.    His  own 
account  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  which  ofibrs  an  admirable 
example  of  frugality  and  industry,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Having  gained  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Denham,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  thither  as  that  gentleman's  clerk, 
in  July,  1726.     He  now  considered  his  prospects  to  be  pro- 
mising: but  in  1727  Mr.  Denham  died,  and  Franklin  being 
unable  to  do  better,  returned  to  his  old  trade  and  his  old 
master,  Keimer.    In  the  course  of  two  years  he  gained 
credit  and  friends  to  enable  him  to  set  up  in  business  on  his 
'  own  account;  and  September  1,  1730,  he  married  a  voung 
woman  to  whom,  before  his  voyage  to  England,  he  had  been 
attached. 

Franklin  had  early  renounced  Christianity,  nor  does  it 
appear,  though  he  has  unequivocally  recorded  his  belief  in 
Grod  and  in  a  future  existence,  that  he  ever  again  gave 
credence  to  revealed  religion.  About  this  time  however  a 
great  change  took  place  m  his  views.  In  London  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  (we  quote  his  words)  *  from  the 
attributes  of  God,  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  world ;  that  vice 
and  virtue  did  not  in  reality  exist,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  vain  distinctions.'  Reflection  on  the  conduct  of  other 
free-thinkers,  by  whom  he  had  suflfered,  and  on  some  parts 
of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  candidly  related  and  con- 
demned, brought  him  to  a  different  way  of  thinking;  and, 
he  says,  '  I  was  at  last  convinced  that  truth,  probity,  and 
sincerity  in  transactions  between  man  and  man  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  I  resolved 
from  that  moment,  and  wrote  the  resolution  in  my  jour- 
nal, to  practise  them  as  long  as  I  lived.'  This  resolution 
he  fully  kept.    His  honesty  and  straightforwardness  have 

Eassed  unquestioned,  even  by  the  numerous  enemies  whom 
is  religious  and  political  opinions  raised  against  him. 
Unceasing  industry,  business-like  habits,  a  large  fund  of 
disposable  talent,  general  information,  and  readiness  in  the 
use  of  his  pen,  either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  gra- 
dually secured  to  Franklin  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
raised  him  from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  engaged  in  lite- 
rature ;  edited  a  newspaper,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  advocate 
a  paper  currency;  and  in  1732  projected  *  Poor  Ricliard's 
Almanac,'  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series 
of  maxims  of  prudence  and  industry,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
verbs. It  was  continued  for  25  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  circulation  of  10,000  annually.  These  maxims, 
collected  in  one  piece,  called*  The  Way  to  Wealth,' obtained 
uncommon  popularity,  and  have  been  translated  into  various 
laneuages. 

( ranklin's  turn  of  mind  was  eminently  practical.  He 
said  with  truth,  'I  have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the 
character  of  a  doer  qf  good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  re- 
putation.' Not  that  he  joined  in  the  vulgar  prejudice  of 
setting  theory  and  practice  in  opposition,  for  he  was  bold, 


speculative,  and  inquiring  in  physical  as  w«ll  as  In  meta- 
physical science.  But  science  in  his  hands  alwmjs  bora 
fruit  directly  applicable  to  the  uses  of  common  life ;  moA 
while  he  never  neglected  his  own  aiEsirs.  industry  and 
economy  of  time  enabled  him  to  originate,  or  take  an  actne 
part  in  supporting,  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  public  good. 
A  list  of  the  chief  of  them  will  show,  shortly  and  elesirhr, 
to  what  sort  of  objects  his  benevolent  exertione  ireie 
directed. 

1 732.  Set  on  foot  and  procured  subscriptions  for  the  first 
public  library,  incorporated  in  1742  by  the  name  of  *Tbe 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.* 

1738.  EstabUshed  the  first  association  for  extinguishing 
fires ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  first  Fire  Insoranee  Com- 
pany. 

1749.  Raised  subscriptions  for  the  foundation  of  a  public 
academy,  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  being  few  and  bad. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  university  of  Penn* 
sylvan  ia. 

1752.  Raised  subscriptions  and  procured  an  auxiliary 

?iint  from  the  legislature  to  establish  the  first  hospital  m 
hiladelphia ;  a  scheme  suggested  in  the  first  initanre  by  a 
physician  of  the  city,  who  had  not  influence  enough  to  work 
it  out 

1 754.  Proposed  a  plan  for  a  union  of  the  American  yr^ 
vinces  against  invasion,  in  which  a  germ  of  the  future  Unnm 
may  be  found.  It  was  kept  alive,  he  used  to  say,  like  all 
good  notions,  though  not  carried  into  effect  at  the  time. 
It  was  approved  by  a  species  of  congress  from  six  of  the 
provinces,  but  rejected  both  by  the  colonial  assemblies  and 
the  British  government 

He  was  also  a  zealous  member  of  several  societies; 
among  them,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prisons,  and  the  Pennsvlvanian  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  both  founded  in  1787. 

As  a  philosopher,  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  history  of  electricity,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  moa 
active,  patient,  and  successful  experimentera;  and  b» 
industry  was  rewarded  by  that  brilliant  discoTeiy.  the 
corner  stone  of  his  scientific  fame,  of  the  identity  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  lightning.  His  attention  was  fifst 
till  I  this  way  in  1745,  the  science  being  then  in  its  in- 
fuiuy,  by  the  transmission  of  an  electrical  apparatus  to 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  experimeeti 
which  had  attracted  so  much  notice  in  Europe  lepeated  ta 
America.  In  1747  he  sent  a  series  of  letters  to  England. 
in  which  he  noted  the  power  of  sharp  points  both  to  attract 
and  to  give  out  electric  matter ;  ana  explained  his  theory, 
that  instead  of  the  phenomena  observed  being  produced  by 
two  different  electric  fluids,  they  arose  from  the  effort  made 
to  restore  an  equilibrium  when  one  body  was  overrhargM, 
and  another  undercharged,  with  electricitv.  A  body  in  the 
former  state  he  called  positively,  in  the  latter  state  nega- 
tively electrified.  This  theory  he  used  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  Leyden  jar;  and  though  not  universally  admitted. 
[Electricity,  p.  336,]  it  at  least  furnishes  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  science. 
(Library  of  Us^fld  Knotrledge,  •Electricity,'  sect  49.>  In 
1 749  he  had  conjectured  the  identi^  of  lightning  and  eler- 
tricity,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  protecting  nouses  by 
pointed  conductors,  but  did  not  prove  it  till  1 752.  He  w-a'^ 
waiting  for  the  erection  of  some  lofty  building,  upon  which 
an  insulated  iron  rod  might  be  placed,  in  hope  that  on  the 
passage  of  a  thunder-cloud  overhead,  sparks  might  be 
taken  from  the  rod,  as  from  a  charged  conductor,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that,  by  flying  a  kite,  pointed  with  iron, 
during  a  thunder-storm,  the  matter  of  lightning  might,  if 
his  views  were  correct,  be  drawn  down  the  strimr.  He  tied 
a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hempen  string,  insulated  the  w  hole 
apparatus  bv  adding  a  piece  of  silk  to  the  end  next  the 
hand ;  and  the  experiment  succeeded.  Sparks  were  taken 
from  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar  was  charged,  and  the  phen**- 
mena  exhibited  were  identicallv  the  same  as  if  an  electrical 
machine  had  been  used  instead  of  the  kite.  He  wied  the 
experiment  by  fixing  an  insulated  iron  rod  at  the  top  of  hin 
house;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  his  discoveo*  To 
account  bv  publishing  a  plan  for  defending  houses  ftvm 
lightning  by  the  use  of  pointed  conductors. 

His  character,  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  his  pursirit.v 
has  been  described  in  the  following  terms  by  Sir  H.  Da^} . 
'  A  singular  felicity  for  induction  guided  all  his  rcscarrhcs 
and  by  very  small  means  he  established  very  grand  truth^w 
The  style  and  manner  of  his  pubhcation  (on  Electricity)  are 
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6*0,  6'5.  Streak  deep  red-brown.  Clevra^  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  but  very  indistinct.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.    Magnetic,  but  without  polarity. 

The  massive  varieties  are  amorphous.     Structure  granu- 
lar, compact.     This  mineral  is  found  at  Franklin,  New 
Jersey,  North  America. 
According  to  Berthier  it  consists  of, — 

Peroxide  of  iron         .         •         «        66 
Oxide  of  zinc    •         •        .        •        17 

Red  oxide  of  manganese     •         •        16 

99 

FRANKS.    [France.] 

FRASCA'TI,  a  town  of  the  Campagna,  eight  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the 
Tusculan  Mount.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  two  miles  above 
Frascati,  are  the  ruins  of  antient  Tusculum,  a  town  of 
Latium,  built  lon^  before  Rome,  and  often  mentioned  in 
Roman  history.  After  the  subjection  of  Latium  to  Rome  it 
was  governed  as  a  municipium.  Several  distinguished 
Roman  families,  such  as  the  Mamilia  and  the  Porcia,  came 
from  Tusculum.  It  was  a  strong  place,  both  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  which  enabled  it  to  resist 
the  attack  of  Hannibal.  Tusculum  continued  to  exist  after 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  being  under  the  rule  of  its  counts 
till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  the  residence  of 
several  popes,  among  others  Alexander  III.  In  1169  the 
Tusculans  fought  and  defeated  the  Romans;  but  in  1191 
the  Romans  took  Tusculum,  and  destroyed  it.  Remains  of 
the  walls  of  houses,  and  of  the  citadel,  are  still  extant,  as 
well  as  a  small  theatre,  and  a  curious  crypt,  with  a  kind  of 
arched  roof  of  primitive  construction.  (GcU's  Topography 
qf  Rome  and  its  Vicinity.)  The  hill  of  Tusculum  is  vol- 
canic, and  is  separated  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Alban 
mount  by  the  Alban  valley,  through  which  runs  the  Via 

Latina. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  built 
themselves  huts  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
Rome,  and  covered  them  with  '  frasche,*  boughs  of  trees, 
from  which  the  modern  town  has  taken  its  name.  It  has 
some  good  buildings,  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's 
see.  The  air  is  wholesome,  the  place  being  above  the  region 
of  the  malaria,  and  the  country  around  is  planted  with  fine 
trees.  But  its  villas  form  the  great  attraction  of  Frascati, 
it  being  a  place  of  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  car- 
cUnals  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  these  residences  is  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  called 
also  Belvedere,  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  and 
water- works,  and  paintings.  The  villas  Tavcrna  and  Mon- 
dragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family,  the  Villa  Brae- 
ciano,  with  frescoes  by  Dominichino,  the  Villa  Conti,  with 
its  fine  groves,  the  Villa  Falconieri,  and  others,  are  also 
worthy  of  attention.  The  site  of  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero 
is  not  exactly  known ;  some  believe  it  to  have  been  near 
Grotta  Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake ;  others  place  it  near  La  Rufinella,  on  the  hill  of  old 
Tusculum.  There  are  remains  of  antient  buildings  all  about 
this  neighbourhood.  Grotta  Ferrata  is  an  abbey  of  Basilian 
monks,  established  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  retain 
the  Greek  liturgy.  The  church  is  adorned  with  fine  fres- 
coes by  Dominichino ;  and  the  convent  has  a  library,  with 
many  Greek  manuscripts.  (Valery,  Voyages  en  Italie  ; 
Mattel,  Memorie  Storiche  deW  antico  Tascolo  oggi  Fras- 
cati.) 

FRATRICELLI.  or  Little  Brethren,  also  called  Fratres 
depaupere  r//ci,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  Franciscan 
monks  who  separated  themselves  from  the  grand  commu- 
nity of  St.  Francis  with  the  intention  of  obeying  the  laws 
of  their  founder  in  a  more  rigorous  manner  than  they  were 
observed  by  the  other  Franciscans.  They  accordini^ly  re- 
nounced every  kind  of  property,  both  common  and  indi- 
vidual, and  begged  from  door  to  door  their  daily  subsistence, 
alleging  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  had  any  pos- 
sessions, either  individual  or  in  common ;  and  that  these 
were  the  models  which  St.  Francis  had  commanded  them 
to  imitate.  They  went  about  clothed  in  rags  declaiming 
against  the  vices  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  and  foretold 
the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gospel'  of  Christ  by  the  real  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
As  the  Franciscan  order  acknowledges  for  its  companions  a 
set  of  men  who  observe  the  third  rule  prescribed  by  St. 
Francis*  and  were  therefore  commonly  called  Tertiarii ;  so  I 


likewise  the  order  of  the  Fratricelli,  wno  were  anxioot  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  true  followers  of  St  Francis,  had  a 
great  number  of  Tertiarii  attached  to  their  cause.    These 
Tertiarii,  or  half  monks,  were  called  in  Italy  Bizochi  or  B^ 
ctizoi,  in  Franco  Beguins,  in  Germany  Begtrards  or  Be^- 
hards.  This  last  appellation  was  generally  applied  to  tht-m. 
The  Tertiarii  differed  from  the  Fratricelli,  not  in  their 
opinions,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  living.     The  Fnilri- 
celli  were  real  monks,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St  Francis 
whilst  the  Bizochi  or  Beghards,  as  well  as  the  Francis^^an 
Tertiarii,  excepting  their  dirtv  habits  and  certain  maxini« 
and  observances  which  they  followed  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  their  patron  saint,  lived  after  the  manner  «jf 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  as  laymen*    Tl.t* 
Beghards  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  perfect  and  the 
imperfect.  The  first  lived  on  alms,  abstained  from  marrta«;e. 
anil  had  no  fixed  dwellings ;  the  second  had  huu^^,  wr  v«. 
and  possessions,  and  were  engaged  in  the  common  a\««-.i 
tions  of  life  like  other  people.      Pope  Celestin  V.  u.i- 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Fratricelli,  and  permit trd  ihftn 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  ortier.    They  ^^--f 
submissive  to  that  pope,  but  they  violently  oppo^csl    h  » 
successor,  Boniface  VlII.,  and  subsequent  jwpes  who  \-  i 
secuted  their  sect.    The  Fratricelli  were  accused  of  ^\v\i 
enormities,  and  persecuted  by  the  court  of  Rome,  but  \\>  > 
found  protection  from  princes,  nobles,  and  towns,  ^^h^*  i  •- 
spectea  them  on  account  of  the  austerity  of  their  deMitum. 
The  Fratricelli  did  not  always  submit  with  the  meekne^»  <  t 
the  first  Christian  martyrs  to  their  persecutors,  but   fn- 
quently  opposed  force  to  force,  and  even  put  to  death  ^«iuic 
inquisitors  in  Italy.    This  sect  continued  during  the  f  >ur- 
teenth  century,  and  spread  as  far  as  Bohemia,  sile^  anil 
Poland.    The  members  of  it  were  most  severely  pervetuictl 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  them  fied  from  Franre 
to  England  and  Ireland.    All  the  persecutions  direcird 
against  the  sect  did  not  however  extinguish  it,  and  M>nie 
remnants  of  it  exbted  till  the  reformation  of  Luther,  i^howe 
doctrines  they  embraced.    Their  name  is  supposed  to  ha\c 
been  derived  from  Fratricellus  or  Fralercuhts^  an  Italian 
nickname  which  was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  per- 
sons who,  without  belonging  to  any  religious  order,  assumed 
a  sanctimonious  appearance. 

FRAUNHOFER.    [Optics,  Practical.] 

FRAUSTADT.    [PoasLN.] 

FRA'XINUS,  the  genus  under  whith  the  common  a<h 
is  comprehended,  is  a  collection  of  arborescent  plaitU  :.'?• 
habiting  various  parts  of  the  more  temperate  regions  of  thv 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  b'it 
unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern.  Althouij;h,  if 
strictly  limited,  the  species  are  destitute  of  corolla,  }ct  the 
genus  does,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  the  oli^f 
and  lilac,  a  transition  to  which  is  afforded  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  fiowering  ashes,  the  Orni  of  modem  botanic' s 
in  which  a  corolla  exists  in  the  form  of  four  long  narrow 
petals.  Both  these  ^enQ»*a  have  the  kind  of  fruit  called  a 
key, or  technically,  a  'samara,*  that  is,  a  seed-vessel  whi' ii 
does  not  open,  which  contains  one  or  two  cells,  and  whtcii  !•» 
prolonged  into  a  thin  wing  at  the  apex.  As  they  arc  ^U 
called  ashes  in  the  gardens,  and  are  exceedingly  ncari> 
related  to  each  other,  we  notice  then)  both  in  this  place 

1.  Fraxinus,  or  True  Ashes. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  common  ash,  or  Frur- 
inus  excelsior,  a  tree  iniiabiting  the  cooler  parts  of  Eurojv 
from  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable  distance  through  A^..i 
It  is  said  to  exist  in  Japan  in  a  wild  state,  but  this  requtivt 
confirmation ;  it  does  not  occur  in  North  America,  bit 
species  similar  to  it  in  appearance  are  common  on  th..i 
continent  The  ash  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  Bn;:^)i 
trees  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  hard  tough  vii*  •  i, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  In  its  appearance  too  it  is 
singularly  graceful  for  a  European  tree,  often  reserabtin^ 
in  Its  slender  stems  and  thin  airy  foliage  the  acacias  of  to 
pical  regions.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  beautiftil  ciru<-i 
of  the  ashes  mingletl  with  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  wv^t 
Southampton,  must  have  been  struck  with  this  pecuUailiji. 
The  principal  objection  to  the  ash  is  the  injury  it  doirs  t.i 
the  plants  which  grow  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  nipiil!\ 
exhausting  the  soil  of  all  its  organizable  material:».  li- 
consequence  of  this  few  plants  y!m  thrive,  or  even  gn.>vb 
very  near  it;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  the  comujv>u 
practice  of  planting  the  ash  in  hedgerows ;  the  extent  of  :n 
roots  may  always  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  laugui«  ouJ 
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his  letter  to  pieoe6»  and  his  envoy  saved  his  life  bv  timely 
flight.    This  and  other  important  oonsiderations  called  him 
to  Italy  in  1155,  where  he  held  an  assembly  in  the  plain  of 
Roncaglia,  to  receive  the  homage  of  most  of  the  great 
Italian  lords  and  principal  cities.    In  this,  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  Italy,  he,  in  some  measure,  humbled  the  Milanese, 
but  not  choosing  to  attack  their  city  took  the  road  to  Turin, 
received  on  the  way  the  submission  of  many  cities,  and  in 
particular  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  Asti.    Having 
taken  Tortona,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  he  allowed  the 
inhabitants  to  retire,  but  gave  the  place  up  to  plunder,  after 
which  it  was  entirely  burnt  and  destroyed.    After  beinjg 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  he  advanced  rapidly  towardi 
Rome,  where  Adrian  IV.  had  just  succeeded  pope  Anas- 
tasius.  The  city  having  been  excited  by  Arnold  of  Brescia 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  pope,  Adrian,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  resolution,  excommunicated  Arnold  and  his  parti- 
zans,  who  were  in  consequence  expelled  by  the  Roman  senate, 
and  Arnold  being  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  was  by  the 
emperor  delivered  up  to  the  pope,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.    Having  had  an  interview  with  the  pope,  at  which  he 
consented  to  hold  his  hoUness's  stirrup,  and  having  re-esta- 
blished his  authority  at  Rome,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  his  hands,  Frederick  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Germany.    His  first  care  was  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  which  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute  between  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  he 
likewise  ended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  a  most  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.     He  had 
resolved  to  divorce  his  consort  Adelaide,  because  she  had 
no  children ;  but  this  not  bein^  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
divorce,  the  plea  of  consanguinity  was  set  up,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  divoroe  was  pronounced  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Orsini 
and  several  prelates.    Frederick  then  proposed  to  marry  a 
Greek  princess^  but  this  negotiation  failing,  ht  married  in 
1156  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  which  alliance  he 
annexed  that  rich  kingdom  to  his  dominions.    Frederick 
soon  afterwards  compelled  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  first 
six  years  of  his  reign  restored  the  empire  to  the  same  power 
and  extent  of  dominion  which  it  had  under  Henry  III. 

The  aJQTairs  of  Germany  being  settled,  Frederick  found  it 
necessary  agaiwi  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  Milanese  cruelly 
oppressed  tne  towns  which  would  not  submit  to  their 
orders.  In  1158,  Frederick  with  an  army  of  100,000  in- 
fiintry  and  15,000  cavalry  laid  siege  to  Milan,  and  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  some  previous  successes,  were 
reduced,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  offer  submission, 
which  was  accepted.  But  they  again  rebelled,  and  Fre« 
derick  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  haughty  city, 
which  was  closely  invested  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Frederick's  decision  was  that  'Milan  should 
be  a  desert ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  leave  the  city 
in  a  week,  and  settle  in  four  villages,  ten  miles  distant  from 
each  other.'  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches :  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration.  The  city  was  not  plun- 
dered ;  the  order  or  permission  for  the  work  of  destruction 
extended  only  to  the  fortifications,  and  even  of  these  a  con- 
siderable part  was  left  standing.  But  the  power  of  Milan 
was  broken.  Its  fall  entirely  discouraged  the  other  cities. 
Brescia  and  Piacenza  were  obliged  to  demolish  their  walls ; 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  joined  in  the  insurrection 
Mere  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

While  Frederick  was  thus  enfljaged,  pope  Adrian,  with 
whom  he  was  latterly  on  very  bad  terms,  died,  on  which  a 
schism  arose  ;  some  of  the  cardinals  choosing  Victor  IV., 
who  was  inclined  to  the  imperial  interests,  and  the  others 
Alexander  lU.  Frederick,  who  considered  himself  as  pro- 
tector of  the  church,  called  a  council  at  Pavia.  Alexander, 
not  recognizing  this  council,  which  consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  it  proclaimed  Victor  IV.  as 
the  true  pope,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor. 
Alexander  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  all  his  par- 
tizans;  but  though  he  was  recognized  bv  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  estates  of  JLombardy,  Fre- 
derick's superiority  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  in  France. 
When  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  ho  found  that  dis- 
sensions had  broken  out  betweeen  several  of  the  princes, 
which  he  however  succeeded  in  appeasing ;  and  then  set 
out  to  meet  Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  at  Lannes, 
near  Dijon,  where  they  had  agreed  that  a  council  should  \m 
held  to  tenniaate  the  schism  in  the  church,  by  deciding 


between  the  two  popes,  who  were  to  appear,  accompanied 
by  the  two  sovereigns,  their  protectors.  This  plan  however 
failed.  The  death  of  pope  Victor  IV.  in  1164  seemed  la 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  reconciliation  bet«vea 
Frederick  and  Alexander  III.,  which  the  former  ««ib  in- 
clined to  embrace,  but  before  bis  orders  reached  Rume 
his  ambassador  there  had  concerted  with  tlie  cardiiudj 
to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Guulo 
bisnop  of  Crema,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal  III.,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor.  Frederick  ciosiing  thm 
Alps  in  1165  marched  direct  to  Rome,  where  Ftoehal  was 
solemnly  installed,  and  then  crowned  ibe  emperor  and  Lu 
consort  Beatrice.  The  power  of  the  emperor  now  seemed 
to  be  ^preater  than  ever,  and  he  hoped  entirdy  to  rednee 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  formed  a  powerftil  league, 
being  roused  by  the  cruelty  and  boundless  extortion  of  bis 
ofllcers,  even  in  those  places  where  his  authority  waa  still 
acknowledged.  Frederick's  plans  were  however  defeatixi 
by  a  pestilential  disorder,  which  carried  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  he  re- 
turned in  1168,  ftom  his  third  Italian  campaign,  as  a  fu^- 
tive.  He  remained  six  years  in  Germany  to  settle  the  vep 
complicated  affairs  of  that  country,  where  the  ambition  U 
the  several  princes  led  to  continual  disputes  and  feud*,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  coiittict  between  Uenr> 
sumamed  the  Lion,  and  many  princes,  bishops,  and  county 
who  formed  a  confederacy  against  him.  He  however  de- 
feated  them,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  king  of  England.  In  1169  Frederick  pre- 
vailed on  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  choose  his  son  HiDr%. 
who  was  only  five  years  old,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  he  «b* 
aocordinely  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Having  appealed 
the  disorners  in  Saxony,  and  undertaken  a  succesafhl  expedi- 
tion against  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland,  he  prepared  fur  the 
fourth  time  to  cross  the  Alps.  The  negotiations  in  Italy  had 
not  led  to  any  favourable  results.  Soon  after  Frederiek*»  re> 
turn  to  Germany,  pope  Paschal  died,  and  the  cardinals  in  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  chose  for  his  successor  Chlixtus  III , 
a  man  very  inferior  in  talent  to  Alexander.  But  the  latter 
had  so  consolidated  his  power,  that  Frederick  thought  he 
should  gain  more  by  opposing  an  anti-pope  to  him  thao 
by  attempting  a  reconciliation.  The  cities  of  Lombardy. 
encouraged  by  Alexander,  extended  tlieir  confederacy,  and 
built  a  new  city,  which  they  called  Alexandria  in  honour  uT 
him.  Only  Genoa  and  Pisa  remained  true  to  the  emperor, 
who,  to  prevent  matters  from  going  too  far,  aent  Chnstuju 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  a  small  army  to  Italy.  The 
archbishop  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  prelate,  a  states- 
man, and  a  general ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  effect  much  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  peace.  The  emperor  huu^eif 
having  passed  Mount  Ceuis,  laid  siege  to  AlexandriaL,  and 
the  united  Lombard  army  came  to  its  relief.  Neg'^riatiuw 
were  however  opened,  and  a  truce  concluded.  The  en- 
peror  was  so  sure  of  the  result,  that  he  sent  pan  of  the 
army  back  to  Germany,  which  he  soon  had  reason  to  re- 
pent. The  Lombards  grew  bolder,  and  Henry  the  Lum, 
notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor,  refoMs) 
to  proceed.  A  battle  soon  took  place  near  Legnano,  ii« 
which  the  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  Lombards  with 
great  loss,  and  he  himself  being  overpowered  and  suppu*ed 
to  be  killed,  his  troops  tied.  A  few  days  afterwards  bim- 
ever,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  army,  he  appeerrd 
again  at  Pavia,  where  the  empress  had  already  put  on 
mourning. 

This  loss  induced  Frederick  to  think  ot  peace.  H^ 
treated  first  with  Alexander,  whom  he  acknowled{pNl  as 
pope,  and  who  relieved  him  from  the  ban  of  exeommuuira 
tion.  He  then,  by  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  coneliickd 
a  treaty,  or  rather  a  truce,  for  six  years,  with  the  ciiit*  of 
lombardy,  on  ver}*  ndMintageous  terms,  for  ho  in  fart  lu^t 
nothing  essential,  except  that  he  gave  up  the  cause  of  Cs 
lixtus,  who  obtained  a  rich  abbey.  On  his  return  frvia 
Italy,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  he  went  to  Bursrundt. 
called  a  diet  at  Arlcii,  and  had  himself  and  his  cooMn 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Burgundy;  whence  hereturiMil 
to  Germany,  much  sooner  and  more  powerful  than  his  ene- 
mies expected.  The  peace  of  the  empire  being  eetafalialMd« 
the  princes  and  bishops  who  had  sided  with  Alexander  br- 
came  reconciled  to  the  emperor;  but  new  trouhlea  arose  pi 
Saxony.  Henry  the  Lion  formed  great  plans  to  extend  1^^ 
power,  but  was  in  the  end  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Ax  Krfiirt 
he  appeared  before  the  emperor  and  the  German  princes,  u» 
whom  Frederick  had  made  a  promise  to  decide  aothta^ 
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von  Wittebbtch;  but  Otho  IV.  diapleannff  the  pope,  In- 
nocent himself  called  Frederick  to  the  thrcme  of  Germany. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  Fre- 
derick arrived  in  Germany  in  1212,  and  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  party  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen. 
The  possession  of  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  Sicily  in- 
spired Frederick  with  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  subduing  Lombardy,  and  reducing  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  bishop  of 
Christendom.  But  he  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
which  was  far  less  enlightened  than  himself,  and  still  che- 
rished prejudices  which  he  had  overcome.  If  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  was  great,  it  was  equalled  by  his  prudence 
in  gradually  preparing  to  carry  it  into  eftect.  In  1220  he 
caused  his  eldest  son  Henry  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, VLiv\  appeased  the  anger  of  the  new  pope  Honorius 
HI.  by  alleging  that  this  measure  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  he  could  proceed  to  the  crusade  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  by  promising  that  he  never  would  unite  Sicily 
with  the  empire.  Disregarding  the  refusal  of  the  Milanese 
to  place  the  iron  crown  on  his  head,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
was  crowned  emperor  in  1220,  and  as  such  hastened  to  his 
hereditary  dominions  which  he  had  left  almost  as  a  fugitive. 
It  waa  tlicre  that  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  the  cru- 
sade, but  first  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  troubles  of  the  country,  by  the  advice  of  Her- 
mann von  Salza.  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Fre- 
derick married  lolante,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assumed  his  father-in-law's  title. 
Meantime  the  pope  granted  him  a  delay  for  undertaking 
the  crusade  ;  his  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vinci,  compiled  a  new 
rode  of  laws,  the  object  of  which  was  to  settle  the  authority 
of  church  and  state,  to  reconcile  the  nobility,  clergy,  citi- 
zens, and  peasants,  and  to  be  adapted  to  many  different 
nations,  Romans,  Greeks,  Germans,  Arabs,  Normans,  Jews, 
nnd  French,  respecting  as  much  as  possible  all  existing  in- 
stitutions. For  the  education  of  his  subjects,  he  founded  a 
university  at  Naples  in  1224  ;  and  the  medical  school  at 
Salerno  was  very  flourishing.  The  belles  lettres  were  cul- 
tivated at  his  court,  and  Frederick  himself,  some  of  whose 
juvenile  poems  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  at  that  time  the  most 
cultivated,  have  been  preserved  to  our  times,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  authors  of  the  refined  Tuscan 
poetry.  Many  eminent  artists,  Nicola,  Masaccio,  and  To- 
masi  da  Steffani,  were  patronised  by  Frederick;  and  the 
collections  of  works  of  art  at  Capua  and  Naples  were 
founded. 

The  year  1227  being  fixed  for  the  crusade,  Frederick 
proposed  before  he  set  out  to  call  a  general  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Cremona,  to  satisfy  himself  o^  the  sentiments  of 
the  Lombards  and  be  crowned  as  their  king.  But  the 
Milanese  refused,  renewed  their  antient  league  with  fifteen 
cities,  and  intercepted  the  communication  with  Germany 
by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  For  this  they  were 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  Frederick  hastening 
to  the  crusade,  left  the  management  of  the  affair  to  the 
pope,  who  only  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  and  enjoined 
the  Lombards  to  furnish  4U0  horsemen  at  their  expense,  fbr 
two  years,  to  join  the  crusade.  At  this  juncture  Honorius 
died,  and  Cardinal  Hugolinus,  nephew  of  Innocent  III., 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Gregory  IX.  He  was 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  and,  as  the  emperor  certifies, 
•  of  vmblemished  character,  equally  distinguished  by  piety, 
learning,  and  eloquence,*  and  resembling,  in  the  energy  of 
his  will,  Gregory  VII. :  he  urged  the  emperor,  who  received 
the  cross  for  the  second  time  from  his  hands,  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  luxurious  way 
of  life  of  the  emperor  and  his  court.  A  great  number  of 
pilgrims  had  assembled  in  Italy,  but  pestilential  diseases 
raged  among  them,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  ill  when  he 
embarked  with  Louis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  In  three  days 
Frederick  grew  worse,  and  was  obliged  to  land  at  Otranto, 
where  Louis  Landgrave  died.  The  fleet  proceeded  only  to  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  crusade  failed.  Upon  this  Gregory 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  dominions  under 
an  interdict.  Frederick  however,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  his  wife  lolante  in  child-bed,  set  out  on  a  new  crusade 
in  1228;  but  Gregory,  who  had  not  expected  this,  and 
thought  it  improper  for  a  prince  under  excommunication 
to  go  to  the  Holy  War,  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  three  orders  of  knights  to  oppose  the  emperor 
in  everything,  and  caused  Frederick's  hereditary  estates  to 
bo  occupied  and  laid  waste  by  lii»  soldiers  aad  Joba  of 


Brienne.  Frederick,  notwithfltanding  all  thi8»  bf  an 
ment  with  Kamel,  sultan  of  Egypt,  sucoeeded  in  makiui^  a 
ten  years*  truce,  and  acquired  for  himself  Jemsalem,  the  hoty 
places,  all  the  country  between  Joppa,  Betblebem,  Nairn- 
reth,  and  Acre,  and  the  important  seaporta  of  Tyre  an<i 
Sidon. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Frederick,  on  the  1 8th  Ma> . 
put  the  crown  upon  his  own  head  because  no  priest  uuuij 
even  read  mass,  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  Frederic  a 
was  even  betra^  to  the  sultan,  who  gave  Yarn  the  fixal  infor- 
mation of  it  Frederick  hastened  back  to  Lower  Italy,  and 
after  fruitless  negotiati<ms  with  Gregory  re-eonouerad  hu 
hereditary  estates  and  defeated  all  the  intrigues  or  the  pof*er« 
who  was  at  length  obliged  (1230)  to  free  him  firom  the  r&- 
communication.  The  Lombards  alone  would  not  bear  K»f 
any  terms,  prevented  his  son  Henry  fVom  going  to  the  diet  nt 
Ravenna,  and  were  not  deceived  by  Gregory  s  exborlati(»ii 
to  peace.  While  Frederick  at  last  reconciled  the  nope  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  secretly  endeavoured  to  induce  Kinit 
Henry  to  rebel  against  his  father,  promising  that  be  would 
be  received  by  Uie  Lombards  witn  open  arms.  Henr> '« 
party  in  Germany  too  was  already  considerable;  but  FretW- 
rick  suddenly  appeared,  and  Henry,  ouite  abashed,  fell  at 
his  feet  and  entreated  forgiveness.  When  however  the  in- 
fatuated young  man  made  a  second  attempt,  be  was  tent 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  8au 
Felice,  in  Apulia;  then  to  Neocastro,  in  Calabria;  and 
lastlv,  to  Martorano,  where  he  died  unreconciled,  in  the  ye- 
venth  year  of  his  imprisonment  On  this  event  the  eiDpen>r 
wrote  to  the  states  of  Sicily,  '  I  confess  that  the  pndr  %al 
the  living  king  could  not  bend  me,  but  the  death  of  the 
son  deeply  affects  me ;  and  I  am  not  the  first  nor  the  Ua 
who  suffered  injury  from  disobedient  sons,  and  yet  we^ 
over  their  graves.*  It  is  indeed  a  striking  cantrasl,  tbat 
almost  at  the  same  time,  when  Frederick  sent  the  son  **( 
his  first  wife  to  prison,  and  caused  him  to  be  forma  11? 
deposed  at  the  diet  at  Ments  (1235),  he  celebrated  m^lh 
much  pomp  his  third  marriage  wilh  Isabella  of  BogUud 
In  1236  he  made  preparations  at  Augsburg  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Lombards,  in  which  the  iriendship  vi 
Ezelino,  sovereign  of  Verona,  and  that  of  the  Ghibeii.iu? 
cities  of  Upper  Italy,  was  to  double  the  strength  of  \u> 
little  army ;  but  a  contest,  which  was  soon  ended,  agum5t 
Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Bahro- 
burg,  interrupted  in  1237  the  war  which  was  already  cum- 
menced,  and  the  election  of  Conrad,  his  second  sou,  ^^ 
king  of  the  Romans.  After  the  recommencement  of  the 
war  against  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy  devoted  to  the  nai  i  * 
of  the  Guelphs,  the  victory  of  Corte  Nuova,  on  the  O^L*', 
on  the  26th  and  27th  November,  1237,  broke  the  po«vr  uf 
the  Lombards ;  all  the  cities,  except  Milan,  Bologum,  i\^- 
cenza,  and  Brescia,  submitted ;  but  Gieeory  became  mufo 
enraged,  especially  when  the  emperor  made  his  natural  ton. 
Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  prepared  to  subdue  the  ru»t  ••: 
Lombardy.  On  Palm-Sunoay,  1239,  Gregory  again  «*x 
communicated  Frederick,  who  continued  the  war,  but  s»u»- 
tained  much  injury  by  the  secret  perfidy  of  Eselmo,  «u 
which  he  had  no  suspicion.  To  put  a  complete  end  to  tb> 
war,  he  suddenly,  in  1240,  turned  his  arms  against  tlie  pof« 
himself,  penetrated  through  Spoleto  into  the  slates  of  ibc 
Church,  and  made  the  pope  tremble  in  his  capitsL  Rotae 
would  have  proved  an  easy  prey  if  he  could  have  subdued  tbv 
last  remnant  of  superstition  in  his  breast;  but  here,  and  n 
his  edicts  against  heretics,  we  see  the  ties  which  still  bouo«l 
Frederick  in  the  fetters  of  his  times.  Nor  did  be  know  the 
spirit  of  Gregory,  when  he  thought  he  could  compel  him  t  > 
make  peace.  He  wished  rather,  without  proceeding  to  the 
last  extremities,  to  have  his  cause  decided  in  an  asscmlt}! 
of  bishops ;  but  finding  that  only  bis  most  determined  ect- 
mies  were  invited  to  it,  he  warned  all  prelates  agaio&t  gi.n^' 
to  Rome;  and  at  last,  when  all  his  admonitions  avail^c 
nothing,  he  caused  the  Genoese  fleet  to  be  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  his  son  Enzio,  and  above  100  prelates  who  ikvn 
on  board,  on  their  way  to  Rome,  to  be  taken  to  Naples  ^ 
prisoners.  This  blow  at  length  laid  the  invincible  Grvgurr 
on  Ins  death-bed  on  the  21st  August,  1241 ;  but  by  his  death, 
deprived  the  emperor  of  almost  certain  victory. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  enterprises,  Fredern-k 
had  not  been  able  to  contend  in  person  with  the  MonguLs 
who  had  penetrated  into  Germany,  but  aAar  tlwir  vicUtt 
atWahlstadt  in  1241,  and  their  defeat  at  Olmuta,  turuH 
back.  After  the  short  reign  of  Pope  Gelettino  IV.  aad 
a.  k)n§  •Dtarxegnuii^  Awbciek  •!  mgtili  «btat|^  tjba 
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Vr  the  revival  of  learning,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
fugitives  from  Greece,  and  the  increased  number  of  univer- 
sities in  Germany  and  Italy,— by  the  invention  of  printing, 
by  the  visible  advance  of  the  states  of  Western  Europe 
towards  one  political  system, — ^by  the  end  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  wnich  gave  occasion  for  200  years*  wars,  and 
by  uie  weakening  of  the  Papal  power  by  the  treaties  of 
Conlbtance  and  Basle.  The  character  of  Frederick,  as 
his  whole  reign  evinces,  entitled  him  to  his  surname  of 
**  the  Pacific:"  he  was  cautious,  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
avaricious,  but  temperate,  plain  in  his  apparel,  chaste  and 
devout,  and  remarkably  fond  of  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
botany— possessed,  in  short,  of  qualities  which  might  have 
made  him  a  respectable  private  gentleman,  but  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  an  empire,  especially  in 
the  state  in  which  Germany,  divided  among  1500  masters, 
was  in  his  ao^e 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  sur- 
named  the  Great  Elector,  was  the  son  of  the  elector  George 
William.  In  the  distracted  state  of  Germany  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the  necessary  absence  of  his  father 
with  the  army,  the  young  prince  saw  but  little  of  the  splen- 
dour and  indulgences  of  a  court,  and  passed  the  first  years 
of  his  life  in  retirement  with  his  tutors,  who  were  men  of 
learning  and  experience,  and  with  his  mother,  first  at  the 
castle  of  Litzlingen,  in  the  forests  of  the  Altmark,  and 
afterwards  at  Custrin.  Tlie  adventures  and  the  singular 
fortunes  of  his  mother's  family  (who  was  sister  of  Frederick, 
king  of  Bohemia,  husband  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England),  the  cruel  and  barbarous  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
he  and  his  family  were  exposed,  necessarily  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  father's  sister,  Maria  Eleanora,  queen  of  Sweden, 
consort  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose  conversation  naturally 
dwelt  on  the  exploits  of  her  illustrious  husband,  whose 
mortal  remains  he  contemplated  at  Wolgast  only  two  years 
afterwards.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  especially  devoted  himself  to 
the  classics  and  to  history.  Of  modern  languages  he  was  a 
proficient  in  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Polish.  lie  was  after- 
wards in  the  camp  of  Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
during  the  siege  of  Breda,  and  was  much  noticed  by  tne 
prince  for  his  amiable  manners  and  exemplary  conduct,  as 
well  as  for  his  sound  understanding.  About  this  time  a 
society  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  (called  Media  Nocte) 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  prince  into  its  circle;  but  his 
friend  and  tutor,  the  baron  Schulenberg,  making  him 
«ware  of  the  immoral  nature  of  the  society,  the  prince 
resolved  immediately  to  quit  the  Hague.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  much  surprised  at  this  self-command,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  in  the  camp  before  Breda,  said  to 
him,  *  Cousin,  your  flight  is  a  greater  proof  of  heroism  than 
if  I  took  Breda ;  he  who  so  early  knows  how  to  command 
himself  will  always  succeed  in  great  deeds.'  These  words, 
as  he  himself  owned,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

H Lb  father  dying  in  1640,  the  young  prince  found  his 
dominions  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition  b^  war 
and  bad  government.  The  exactions  of  Wallenstein  m  the 
Mark  alone  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  gold 
florins ;  and  in  a  memorial  of  the  magistrate  of  Prenzlau,  it 
is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  such  dreadful 
extremities  that  they  not  only  eat  dogs,  cats,  and  even  car- 
rion, but  that  both  iu  the  town  and  country  they  attack  and 
kill  each  other  for  food.  He  commenced  his  government 
with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  wisdom  rarely  found  in  so 
young  a  sovereign.  His  first  care  was  to  correct  many 
crying  abuses,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  finances.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  foreign  affairs.  In  1642  he 
received  the  investiture  of  Prussia  from  the  king  of  Poland; 
in  1643  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Swedes  on  condition 
of  their  evacuating  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  At 
the  peace  of  Miinster  he  was  not  able  to  enforce  his  claims 
to  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  but  obtained  Magdeburg,  Wallen- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  part  of  Pomerania.  It  is  highly  to  his 
•redit  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him  that  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  for  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Protestant  church  was  admitted  in  that  famous  treaty. 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  appearing  emulous 
of  rivaling  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  elector  concluded  an 
alliance  with  H-olland,  and  sought  the  fiiendship  of  Crom- 
well and  Louis  XIV.  He  was  however  obliged  to  make  in 
1655  a  treaty  with  the  Swedes,  in  consequence  of  which  he 


joined  in  the  inT«sion  of  P<^aad,  andjmaily  eontribuied  to 
'the  victory  at  Warsaw.  Austria,  HollaiML  and  Poland 
'vehemently  protested  against  this  alliance  with  SwederL« 
but  Cromwell,  who  believed  the  Protestant  cause  to  be  ix> 
danger  from  the  king  of  Poland,  sent  William  Jepaon  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  elector,  whom  in  letters  he  com- 
pliments in  the  highest  terms  for  his  service  to  the  Pro- 
testant  religion.  But  Russia  and  Austria  declaring  in 
favour  of  Poland,  he,  by  the  mediation  of  Austria,  conclude*! 
a  convention  with  Poland  at  Wehlau,  by  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  he  obtained  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Prussia  . 
and  in  1678  completed  the  conquest  of  all  Pomeran.A 
by  the  taking  of  Greifswald  and  Stndsund.  The  death  of 
Charles  Gustavus  freed  him  from  an  adrenary  who  wouM 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  execution  of  th.» 
treaty,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  OUva.  Fre- 
derick, now  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  directed  all  hi» 
attention  to  promote  the  welfare  m  his  subjects  by  favour- 
ing all  internal  improvements ;  the  ruined  towns  and  mU 
lages  were  rebuilt,  new  roads  made,  waste  lands  cultivated, 
commerce  encouraged,  and  many  useful  establishments 
founded. 

In  1672  however,  Holland  being  threatened  by  Loui« 
XIV.,  he  concluded  a  treatv  with  the  republic,  engagin,;  |t> 
furnish  20,000  men  for  its  defence.  He  also  contributed  to 
induce  the  Emperor,  Denmark,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  sc^iu-aI 
German  princes  to  join  him  against  France.  •  But  though 
his  advance  into  Westphalia  induced  the  French  to  quit 
Holland,  the  campaign  was  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the 
slowness  of  the  Austrian  general,  and  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
don Westphalia  to  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  leaving  him, 
and  the  Dutch  neglecting  to  send  him  subsidies,  he  wa« 
obliged  to  make  a  convention  with  France  in  1673.  Tiic 
French  were  to  evacuate  Westphalia  and  pay  him  bOOja  «i 
livres,  he  promising  to  witboraw  from  his  alliance  uitb 
Holland,  and  not  to  support  the  enemies  of  France;  jet  \  tf 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  assisting  the  German  em- 
peror in  case  of  attack.  This  happened  in  1674,  when  be 
invaded  Alsace  with  16,000  men,  and  joined  the  Impcn^J 
armv ;  but  the  Austrian  general  Bournonville,  avoiding  a 
battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Frederick,  Turenne  re- 
ceiving reinforcements,  obliged  the  Germans  to  quit  AUacc 
In  order  to  free  themselves  from  Frederick,t]ie  French  \u<h 
gated  the  Swedes  to  invade  Pomerania  and  the  March,  whirh 
they  attacked  in  December,'  1674,  with  16,000  men.  Fre- 
derick hastened  to  his  dominions,  and  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity  and  secrecy  at  the  head  of  only  5000  men*  he  tota:> 
defeated  11,000  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin  in  1675, and  freed  h!i 
dominions  from  the  enemy.  Following  up  his  sucresses,  he 
took  Stettin.  In  January,  1679,  he  crossed  the  FrL>che 
Haff  and  the  Gulf  of  Courland  with  his  army  on  sJed^^ 
over  the  ice,  and  surprising  the  Swedes  in  their  wiut<>r 
quarters,  compelled  them  to  quit  Prussia.  He  did  not  nM:> 
any  real  advantage  from  his  success,  for  Louis  XIV.  in^i^tt  \ 
that  he  should  make  peace  wiih  Sweden  and  give  up  ^.l 
his  conouests;  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  army  of  .14mk«> 
men  to  lay  waste  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  city  of  Mindcn, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main, by  which  he  restored  all  his  conquests  to  Sweden . 
the  French  withdrew  from  his  Westphalian  dominions.  a:*<i 
paid  him  300,000  crowns.  After  this  we  do  not  find  Yr%,' 
derick  again  in  the  field.  He  was  indeed  engaged  in  variou«> 
negotiations ;  was  involved  in  disputes  witn  France  on 
account  of  its  unjust  seizure  of  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  20,000  French  pjt> 
testants  who  left  their  country  on  the  repeal  of  the  edict  ^4 
Nantes.  Frederick,  who  had  previously  received  from  bs 
ambassador,  Von  Spanheim,  notice  of  the  intended  measux^, 
had  made  preparations  to  receive  the  fugitives^  and  »cQt 
funds  to  hts  agents  at  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg, for  their  assistance.  In  like  manner  he  protected  the 
proscribed  Waldenses.  Having  in  vain  interceoed  for  ihexa 
in  a  very  aflfecting  letter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  offered  to 
receive  2000  of  them  into  his  dominions.  He  sent  60oe 
men  in  1686  to  assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turk*; 
having  in  the  year  preceding  renewed  his  alliance  with 
Holland;  and  when  Prince  William  of  Orange  was  pre- 
paring  for  his  expedition  to  England,  Frederick  assisted  him 
with  several  regiments,  and  Marshal  Von  Schomberg.  w  ho 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  As  another  proof  «<f 
Frederick's  enterprising  spirit,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
Spain  neglecting  to  pay  him  the  arrears  of  a  subbidy 
promised  him  fbr  his  coH>peration  against  France,    be 
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loyal  tit2l»,  and  the  sovefeignty  of  Neufeiiitel  and  Valengiii 
was  given  him.  In  the  coune  of  the  wiu:  in  the  north,  in 
which  his  father  had  taken  no  part,  the  Russians  and 
Saxonsi  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Swedish  general, 
Steenhock,  in  I^nningen,  resolved  to  occupy  Swedish  Po- 
merania.  The  king  wished  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the 
north  hy  his  mediation;  hut  Charles  XII.,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Turkey  to  Stralsund,  rejected  his  proposals, 
and  reauired  Prussia  to  give  hack  Stettin,  but  fefilsed  to 
repay  tne  400,000  dollars  which  Frederick  had  advanced  to 
indemnify  the  Russians  and  Saxons  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  This  induced  Frederick  William  in  1715  to  declare 
war  against  Sweden,  and  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
Saxony,  and  Denmark.  In  this  war  the  island  of  Riigen 
and  Stralsund  were  taken,  but  no  other  event  of  importance 
occurred,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XIJ.  peace  was  re- 
stored ;  Prussia  retaining  Hither  Pomerania,  Stettin,  and 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  WoUin,  and  paying  to  Sweden 
2,000,000  of  dollars.  Count  Seckendorf,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, induced  the  king  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  after  George  U.  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  agree  in  the  treaty  of  Wuster- 
hausen,  in  October,  1726,  to  recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sano- 
lion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  support  it  with  19,000  men.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Poland  in  1733,  he  caused 
king  Stanislaus,  the  opponent  of  Augustus  II.,  to  be  ho- 
nourablv  received  at  Kbnigsberg,  when  he  fled  from  Poland, 
by  which  conduct  he  displeased  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  the  allies  of  Saxony.  However,  when  France 
declared  war  against  Austria,  he  assisted  the  latter  with  a 
corps  of  1 0,000  men  upon  the  Rhine.  The  king  and  the 
crown  prince  were  for  some  time  with  this  corps ;  but  no- 
thing of  importance  was  efiOected,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  Vienna  in  1 735.  About  this  time  Frederick  William  fell 
into  a  weak  state  of  health,  which  increased  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  his  disposition.  He  was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be 
in  great  danger,  but  recovered  and  lived  for  some  years,  on 
ihe  whole  upon  pretty  good  terms  with  his  son,  in  whose 
arms  he  expired  on  the  31st  of  May,  1740.  He  left  to  his 
successor  9,000,000  of  dollars  in  his  treasury,  a  disciplined 
army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  2190 
German  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,240,000  in- 
habitants. 
FREDERIC  n.,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  William 

I.  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  princess  of  Hanover,  was  born 
on  the  24th  January,  1712.  Distinguished  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  by  the  surname  of  the  Great,  he 
appears  to  have  established  by  his  talents  and  his  success 
(which  seem  to  be  essential  ingredients  in  the  character 
of  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man)  as  fair  a  claim  to  the 
title  as  the  generality  of  those  princes  on  whom  it  has  been 
bestowed.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  youth  under  the 
restraints  of  a  rigid  education,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  military  exercises ;  but  as  he  had  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  from  a  French  lady,  under  whose 
care  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  as  she  and  his  first  tutor,  M.  Duban,  bad  |;reat  in- 
jftuence  over  him,  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  polite  literature. 
These  two  persons,  together  with  the  queen,  formed  in 
secret  a  kind  of  opposition  to  his  father's  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  prince  was  entirely  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
there  arose  an  estrangement  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  which  suggested  to  the  king  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  younger  son  Augustus  William.  Impatient 
of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  father,  Frederic  resolved 
to  seek  refuge  in  England  with  his  maternal  uncle  George 

II.  Only  his  sister  Frederica,  and  his  friends  lieutenants 
Katt  and  Keith,  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  in- 
tended flight,  which  was  to  take  place  from  Wesel,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  his  lather.  But  some  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions which  fell  from  Katt  betrayed  the  prince's  inten- 
tion. The  prince  was  overtaken,  sent  to  Uustrin,  where 
he  was  keot  in  close  confinement  Keith  escaped,  and  lived 
in  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  till  after  Frederic's  ac- 
cession, when  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Katt  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  It  appears  certain  that  the  king  had  resolved  to 
take  away  his  sou's  life,  and  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  VI.,  through 
his  ambassador.  Count  Seckendorf.  (Voltaire,  Mcmoires, 
&c.)  Tlie  prinoc,  after  he  had  been  released  from  his  strict 
confinement  in  the  castle  of  Custrin,  was  employed  by  hi^ 
&ther  as  youngest  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Domainjb 


and  not  permitted  to  return  to  oonrt  till  the  mankiee  t£ 
the  prineeas  Fredenca  to  the  hereditary  prince  Frede^  c  of 
Baireuth.    In  1733  his  &ther  obl^ed  him  to  mazsTthr 

Erincesa  Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  A^ 
recht,  duke  of  Brunswick  Bevem.  Frederick  William  gaie 
her  the  palace  of  Schonhausen,  and  to  the  prince  the  count i 
of  Rup|)in,  and  in  1734  the  town  of  Rheinsberg,  where  ht 
appears  to  have  lived  happily,  chiefly  devoting  himself  in 
literary  pursuits  and  to  music  till  his  accession.  Among  tlu- 
persons  about  him  were  Bielefeld,  Chuzot,  Suhm*  Fouqui*r 
Knobelsdor(  Keiserlin^  Jordan,  and  other  learned  mm  , 
likewise  the  composers  Graun  and  Benda,  and  the  pauiu-r 
Pesne.  He  had  an  uninterrupted  conespondence  «itL 
foreign  literati,  especially  with  Voltaire,  whom  he  admirvd 
above  all  others,  inuring  his  retirement  at  Rheinftbtzrj;.  Lc 
composed  several  works,  one  of  which  was  the  'Anti-Mi- 
chiavel,'  published  at  the  Hague  in  1740.  The  death  of  t..« 
father  in  1740  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Finding  a  iv.ii 
treasury  and  a  powerful  army,  his  thirst  for  military  glor., 
which  he  himself  acknowledges,  tempted  him  to  embni<^ 
any  opportunity  that  might  offer.  But  there  did  not  appt-oi 
to  be  any  occasion  for  great  enternrize  tiU  the  death  vt  u.v 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  on  the  20Ui  October,  1740,  led  it-r 
way  to  his  extraordinary  and  brilliant  career  which  chanvvi 
the  face  of  Europe.  Frederic  took  tins  opportunity  of  as- 
serting the  claims  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  to  f -.i 
principalities  in  Silesia,  the  investiture  of  which  hia  prv*i>  - 
cessors  had  not  been  able  to  obtain ;  but  he  onlv  requ.r'. ; 
from  queen  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  and  neire»^  r 
Charles  VI.,  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  pmmi^i:  ji 
on  his  side  to  support  her  against  all  her  enemies,  tu  v  •  • 
for  her  husbana  s  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  a... 
to  pay  her  2,000,000  dollars.  His  proposals  being  re- 
jected, he  took  possession  of  Lower  Silesia  in  December. 
1 740,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  army  at  MoUwita*  ou  \i». 
27th  April,  1741. 

This  victory,  which  nearly  decided  the  fate  of  SUi^.-.- 
raised  up  more  enemies  to  Austria.     France  and  Bav3i.< 
united  with  Prussia,  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sucev^^-  • 
began.    George  H.  king  of  England,  the  only  ally  of  Ma> . . 
Theresa,  advi^  her  to  make  peace  with  j^xtssia,  bcco .  - 
Frederic  was  her  most  active  and  formidable  enemy.     Fi  • 
deric  having  obtained  a  victory  at  Czaslau  on  the  ITih  <-i 
May,  1742,  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  peace  was  a  :. 
eluded  at  Berlin  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  the  first  SiU>.^  i 
war  was  ended.    Frederic  obtained  the  full  sovercignt)  •.  > 
Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatx,  with  ti  - 
exception  of  Tropau,  Jagemdorf,  and  Teschen.  On  his  m  h  , 
he  renounced  all  claims  to  the  otlier  Austrian  domii<iua>. 
took  upon  himself  a  debt  of  1,700,000  dollars,  with  vhic  •! 
Silesia  was  charged,  and  promised  to  respect  the  nght^    f 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Silesia.    Saxony  acceded  to  ti.  > 
peace,   and  it  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  Englai.* 
Frederic  immediately  profited  by  it,  to  or^nixe  hts  1 1  .* 
conquests,  and  to  render  his  army  more  formidable.    On  i. 
deatn  of  the  last  count  of  East  Friesland  in  1743,  he  i<    .. 
possession  of  that  country,  to  which  his  House  had  a  ci^i.. 
ever  since  the  year  1644.    When  in  the  prosecution  of  n. 
Austrian  war,  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  had  been  ublu.  ■ 
to  fly  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Austrian  ar:..* 
were  every  where  victorious,  Frederic  feared  tliat  Sili »  ^ 
might  be  taken  from  him.    He  therefore  secretly  cnUft  . 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  in  April,  1744,  and  >»iih  t;*- 
emperor,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  22nd  • . 
May,  1744,  promising  to  support  the  cause  of  the  em|Kr>>r 
by  invading  Bohemia,  but  requiring  for  himself  the  nr>  .• 
of  Koniggriitz  in  Bohemia.    On  the  1 0th  of  August,  1  r  4  < 
he  unexpectedly  entered  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague ;  t .  * 
being  pressed  bv  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Charlo  wt' 
Lorraine,  and  the  Saxons,  their  allies,  he  was  ohligt'd 
leave  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  year.    The  <ltraib 
the  emperor  Charles  VII.  on  the  18th  of  January.  IT. 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  at  Pfaffenhofeu,  uidiir*-; 
his  son  the  young  elector,  Maximilian  Joseph  of  1^\  .i  i . 
to  make  peace  at  Fiisscn,  with  Maria  Theresa,  an<l    i : 
Frankfort  union  was  dissolved;   Hesse  Cassel    declur  r  , 
itself  neutral.    On  the  other  hand,  England,  Austnui.   r. 
Netherlands,  and  Saxony,  had  concluded  a  strict  alliam  t 
Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  January,  1745,  and  Saxony*  bad  : 
sides  entered  into  a  special  convention  with  Austria  a:£j>    - 
Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1745.    But  Frederic  dcfta:,  . 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  on  the  4th, of  June,  at  Hoiu  th 
Iriedburg  in  Silesia;  then  entered  Bohemia*  and  ga&ii«.i 
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dominions  without  compensation.  Thus  ended  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which«  after  immense  sacrifices  of  human  life 
and  treasure,  left  the  political  balance  of  Europe  un- 
changed. 

The  issue  of  this  great  contest,  in  which  the  genius  of 
Frederic  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished,  secured  to 
him  a  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  all  Europe.  Returning  to  his  capital  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  six  years,  he  seriously  directed  his  at- 
tention to  repair  the  ev&s  inflicted  on  his  dominions  by  the 
war.  He  opened  his  magazines  to  give  his  subjects  corn, 
both  for  food  and  for  seed.  He  distributed  horses  among 
tne  farmers,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  houses  which 
had  been  burnt,  founded  colonies,  erected  manufactories, 
and  made  canals  for  the  convenience  of  inland  trade.  Sile- 
sia ^as  exempted  from  the  pavment  of  all  taxes  for  six 
years,  and  the  New  Mark  and  Pomerania  for  two  years. 
To  relieve  the  nobUity  in  those  three  provinces,  a  system  of 
credit  was  introduced,  by  which  the  value  of  estates  was 
raised,  and  the  rate  of  interest  reduced.  In  1764  he 
founded  the  bank  of  Berlin,  to  which  he  gave  eight  millions 
of  dollars  as  its  first  fund.  Though  he  really  desired  to 
promote  trade,  he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  true  principles  of  commerce ;  and  this,  united  with  his 
desire  to  increase  the  revenue,  induced  him  to  take  mea- 
sures, some  of  which  were  injudicious,  and  others  decidedly 
unjust:  for  instance,  the  debasement  of  the  current ^coin. 
Meantime  he  continued  to  maintain  a  very  large  army.  In 
Manh,  1764,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  bv 
which  he  supported  the  election  of  the  new  king  of  Poland, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  dis- 
sidents in  Poland.  In  1772  he  agreed  to  tlie  first  partition 
of  Poland,  by  which  he  obtained  all  Polish  Prussia  (which 
was  ceded  in  1466  by  the  Teutonic  Order  to  Poland)  and  a 
part  of  Gi-eat  Poland,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Netz,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Danzig  and  Thorn.  Frederic  has  been 
accused  of  having  first  suggested  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  Frederic  I.  had  formed  a  plan  fur  the 
partition  of  Poland,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1710.  From  that 
time  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  divided  into  East  and 
West  Prussia.  In  1778,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  without  children,  he  interfered  to  prevent  Austria 
from  partitioning  that  country.  The  war  was,  however, 
terminated  without  a  battle,  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  in 
May,  1779,  by  which  Austria  renounced  its  intentions,  and 
consented  to  the  union  of  the  Franconian  principalities  with 
Prussia.  In  1 785,  the  emperor  having  formed  a  plan  to 
obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Low  Countries,  Frederic 
defeated  it  in  conjunction  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  by 
concluding  the  alliance  between  the  German  princes,  called 
the  ^'  Fiirstenbund,"  which  has  been  considered  as  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  his  policy.  In  1786  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce' with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Though  he  had  long  suffered  from  gout  and  asthma,  which 
terminated  in  confirmed  dropsy,  not  a  little  aggravated  by 
his  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  continued 
his  unremitted  attention  to  public  affairs  till  within  two 
flays  of  his  death,  the  approach  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  composure  ;  he  died  on  the  17th  of  Auj^ust,  1786,  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  47th  of  his  reign,  leaving  to  his  nephew, 
Frederic  William  II.,  a  kingdom  enlarged,  from  2190 
to  3jl5  German  sc|uare  miles;  above  70  millions  of  dol- 
laris  (10  millions  sterling^  in  the  treasury ;  and  an  army  of 
200.000  men. 

The  character  of  Frederic  II.,  and  his  public  and  private 
life,  have  furnished  the  subject  for  numerous  publications  in 
all  the  European  languai^es,  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
most  classes  of  readers.  One  of  his  great  merits  was,  that  he 
did  not  contract  any  public  debt,  and  though  he  raised  a 
very  large  revenue,  yet  a  considerable  part  returned  into 
the  pockets  of  his  subjects,  through  various  channels. 
Among  his  defe<^ts  may  be  reckoned  his  contempt  for  re- 
lii!ious  institutions,  which  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries a\i'ant  of  respect  for  religion  itself.  He  was  avowedly 
nn  unbeliever  in  revealed  religion,  and  his  notions  respect- 
ing; natural  religion  appear  to  have  been  vague  and  fluctu- 
utin<;.  With  respect  to  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been 
iloficient  in  real  sensibility;  and  though  many  examples  of 
his  clemency  and  placability  are  recorded,  he  was  at  times 
liuish  and  even  cruel.    His  moral  conduct  was  guided 
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as  his  religion,  were  greatly  influenced  by  his  pretlilertln 
for  French  literature,  and  especially  his  intimacy  «ith  smi 
admiration  of  Voltaire.  Proud  as  the  Germans  in  gccc.ji 
are  of  Frederic,  they  cannot  help  regretting  his  contcu.).: 
of  German  literature,  to  the  improvement  of  which  be 
contributed  nothing.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  tiat 
German  literature,  at  the  r4)mmencement  of  Freden<*« 
life,  wa^  in  a  very  low  state,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wliethvr 
the  literature  and  language  of  Germany  did  not  gain  railur 
than  lose  by  his  neglect  of  them.  Frederic  was  essentiaily 
a  despot,  and  his  interference  with  what  he  confessedl)  *\A 
not  understand,  would  probably  have  done  more  harm  ttuii 

food.  His  voluminous  works,  all  in  French,  would  huu* 
ntitled  him  to  distinction  in  the  literary  world,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  a  king.  Besides  the  works  already  xu*ju- 
tioned,  he  published  military  instructions,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous pieces  in  four  volumes  octavo.  His  postliumou* 
works,  in  15  volumes,  contain  the  historv  of  his  own  tiuicr. 
the  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  memoirs^  frum  ihc 
Treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  1 763,  to  the  end  of  the  partitiuii  cf 
Poland. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  bom 
in  1744.  His  fiither  was  Augustus  Wilhanu  second  son  -f 
Frederic  William  L,  upon  whose  death  in  1758,  his  unde, 
Frederic  the  Great,  declared  him  Crown  Prince  of  Pru>^iiL 
The  voung  prince  soon  indulged  in  a  mode  of  life  which 
was  highly  displeasing  to  his  uncle,  and  alienated  them 
from  each  other  for  many  years.  Frederic  II.  however  oi- 
pressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  crown  prince,  on  his  gi\  i:\z 
proofs  of  personal  bravery  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, 1778.  Frederic  William's  first  wife  was  £lix»b«tL 
Christina  Ulrica,  princess  of  Brunswick,  from  whom  he«a« 
separated  in  1769,  and  afterwards  married  the  Prmce>« 
Louisa  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  His  accession  in  1 7b6  %i  *^ 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Prussia  was  engage<i  lu 
no  contest  with  foreign  enemies,  and  the  policy  of  Fre- 
deric II.  had  made  him,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life«  iii  smar 
measure  an  arbitrator  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Polite.*! 
errors  soon  lessened  his  credit  with  foreign  cabinebs,  lj.<! 
the  treasure  left  by  his  uncle  was  wasted  in  U6«flte>:»  urr*. 
and  by  the  extravagance  of  his  favourites.  Hi^  Urst  ixiur- 
ference  in  foreign  affairs  was  in  1787,  when  he  sent  > 
army,  under  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand  of  Bru: 
wick,  to  Holland,  where  the  patriots  refused  to  recocTi  .m. 
the  right  of  the  stadtholder,  and  insulted  his  wife,  Fnil.^ 
William's  sister,  on  her  way  to  the  Hague,  for  whuh  If*- 
ever  satisfaction  had  been  given.  The  Prussians  adxano- 1 
without  opposition  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  old  order  ^4 
things  was  soon  restored,  upon  which  a  defensive  altiai..v 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  was  concluded  .t 
the  Hague  in  April,  1788.  In  the  war  between  S«cii:j 
and  Russia  in  tne  same  year,  Frederic  William,  in  c\»ii 
junction  with  England,  prevented  any  further  attfti*k  up.r. 
Sweden  by  Denmark.  Being  jealous  of  the  8Ucce>a»  1 1 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Turkish  war,  he  concluded  .'.ii 
alliance  with  the  Porte  in  1790,  and  guaranteed  tis  p«>«  <> 
sions.  This  measure  having  |^ven  offence  to  Austria.  ^ 
Prussian  army  was  assembled  m  Silesia,  on  the  Bobeuiut. 
frontier,  and  an  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia.  The  Eni] «?-  t 
Leopold  II.  did  not  wish  for  war  with  Prussia*  and  in  !:« 
convention  concluded  at  Reichenbach  on  the  i7th  Jiij 
1790,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  the  inediati«in  i*** 
England  and  Holland,  he  promised  to  restore  to  the  Turk* 
all  his  conquests,  except  the  district  of  Aluta.  on  ulu  r. 
conditions  peace  was  made  between  Austria  and  the  Pirrt 
al  Szistowe.  Some  differences  respeetine  this  c«>n>enii«i. 
were  arranged  by  Leopold  II.  and  Frederick  Wilbam  i! 
their  meeting  at  Pillnitz,  in  August,  1794,  when  the%  cr- 
tered  into  a  closer  union  with  respect  to  the  affiurs  >A 
France. 

A  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  King  Stanislaus  Ponift 
towsky  at  its  head,'  proposed  to  establish  a  new  coiistituti..n 
for  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  the  royal  dignity  hereditary  « 
the  house  of  Saxony.  In  order  to  secure  foreign  aid,  an  all  < 
ance  was  concluded  between  Poland  and  Prussia,  b>  wh.f  .S 
the  latter  recognised  the  integrity  of  Poland,  and  pwxini  immi 
to  assist  it  with  40,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  in  case  api 
foreign  power  should  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  Af  «- 
making  peace  with  the  Porte,  Catherine  II..  who,  witbiK  . 
taking  any  share  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  by  Prussia  anu 
Austria  against  France,  had  calculated  on  their  efforts.  <^:b- 
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by  his  mother,  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Schwedt,  a  highly-accomplished  and  excel- 
lent princess.    After  the  peace  in  1763  his  father  was  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  education  of  his  son,  who  possessed 
extraoidinary  natural  abilities.    He  was  however  brought 
up  in  many  respects  on  the  French  model,  to  which  his 
ibur  years'  residence  at  Lausanne  contributed.    He  spoke 
and  wrote  French  with  the  greatest  fluency  and  correct- 
ness ;  but  he  esteemed  the  literature  of  his  own  country, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  German  in  the  same  perfection  as 
Frencn.    His  natural  eloquence  was  aided  by  an  extraor- 
dinary memory ;  he  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  history,  and  geography,  and  cultivated  his 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in 
1782;  but  with  too  much  vivacity  fbr  calm  examination, 
he  often  hastily  adopted  a  &lse  view,  and  was  thus  led  in 
his  subseauent  life  into  many  errors,    tn  many  points  he 
took  Frederic  the  Great  fot  his  model.    As  well  as  his 
seven  brothers  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.    After  his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  accom- 
panied his  sister  and  her  husband  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  governor- 
general  of  Russian  Finland.    He  renounced  this  connexion 
in  1787,  and  lived  first  at  Monrepos,  near  Lausanne,  and 
then  at  Bodenheim,  near  Mentz.    He  witnessed  at  Ver- 
sailles the  first  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
When  his  father,  after  the  death  of  two  brothers  without 
male  descendants,  became  duke  of  Wtirtcmberg,  in  If 95, 
Frederic,  as  crown  prmoe,  opposed  in  1796  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  Franconia,  but  was  defeated.     After 
this  event  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Anspach,  then  at  Vienna 
and  London,  where,  in  1797,  he  married  her  royal  hiehness 
Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  princess  royal  of  England,  with 
whom  he  vetmned  to  Stuttgard  in  June  the  same  year. 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  government,  in  December, 
1797,  his  duchy,  which  had  already  suffered  severely  in  the 
war  with  France,  was  153  German  (about  3000  English) 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  600,000  inhabitants.  In  1799- 
1801  the  sufferings  of  the  country  were  still  greater.  Fre- 
deric however,  by  his  interest  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  obtained  by  the  decision  of  the  Grerman  diet 
of  the  23rd  of  February,  1803,  besides  the  electoral  dignity, 
an  ample  indemnity  for  his  I  •*  torritory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Khine.  The  chief  obj^^i-  oi  his  policy  was  to  preserve 
and  extend  his  dominions.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  1805, 
Napoleon  arrived  at  Ludwigslust,  and  on  the  following  day 
issued  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Frederic 
was  compelled  to  join  France,  and  furnished  8000  men. 
By  steadily  adhenng  to  the  system  of  Napoleon  he  ac- 
quired in  and  after  the  peace  of  Presburg  the  possession 
of  an  independent  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  368  (nearly 
7400)  square  miles,  with  1,400,000  inhabitants.  Afler  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1806, 
he  published  the  organization  of  his  greatly-enlarged 
dommions,  by  which  one  uniform  system  or  administration 
was  introduced  into  the  old  and  new  provinces.  Desirable 
as  this  might  be  (and  he  is  highly  commended  fbr  it  by 
some  writers),  it  certainly  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all 
his  subjects.  Accustomed,  and  indeed  compelled,  to  act 
with  energy  in  his  foreign  affairs,  he  sought  to  make  every- 
thing in  ms  internal  government  bend  to  his  will,  without 
regard  to  long-cherished  prejudices  or  even  to  long-esta- 
blished rights.  He  of  necessity  joined  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation, was  at  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
and  the  ereatest  princes  of  Germany  at  Erfurt  in  October, 
1808,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  furnished  his  contingent 
as  member  of  the  confederation.  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig he  formally  renounced,  in  November,  1813,  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  and  joined  the  allied  powers  against  France. 
He  went  in  person  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  assembled  sove- 
reigns. In  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  act  of  congress  it 
was  enacted  that  representative  assemblies  should  b^  intro- 
duced into  all  the  states  of  Grermany — a  benefit  for  which 
Germany  is  in  great  measure  indebted  to  the  prince  regent 
of  England.  The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  (though  he  did  not 
accede  to  the  German  Confederation  till  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815)  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  he  presented 
as  an  ordinance  to  the  states  which  he  had  convoked ;  but 
it  was  unanimously  rejected:  the  deputies  required  the 
antient  constitutioai  and  speedy  relief  for  the  miseries  of 


the  people.  Aoenttomed  to  implieit  obedifliiee»  and  not  a 
little  astonished  at  this  behaviour^  he  still  redressed  many 
grievances,  and  after  dissolving  the  assembly  in  Atiguat,  I  b  1 6, 
he  called  another  in  October,  and  unexpectedly  pr«ecril*cd 
fourteen  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  eonstitution*  which  wm 
very  favourably  received  by  the  Deopla  A  new  oonstit  utkon 
wasdrawnup;  but  befi^e  it  could  be  discussed  he  died,  on  tin* 
dOth  of  October,  1 8 16,  in  the  sixtv-second  year  of  his  ag«  btA 
the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His  oharaeter  waa  essentiailr 
despotic,  but  he  had  too  muah  good  sense  and  too  enligbt* 
ened  an  understanding  to  be  aystematioally  a  tyrant.  He 
desired  the  good  of  his  pecmle,  of  the  means  of  promntuic 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  the  best  judge.  It  mu*t 
be  said  to  his  pmlse  that  his  edict  of  the  16th  of  October. 
1806,  secured  to  all  his  Christian  subjects  equal  oecunti 
for  their  rights  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  rel^ious  vot- 
ship.  He  introduced  neither  French  laws  nor  French  fonm 
of  administration;  eveiTthing  in  Wiirtemberg  romaiDed 
German ;  and  Wiirtemberg  was  happily  piueai led  Croo 
the  degradation  of  becoming  a  French  provinea. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  Duke  of  Brunswiok,  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  was  iMim 
October  9,  1771,  and  educated  for  the  military  profe»M>u 
In  1786  the  king  of  Prussia  named  him  sucoeaaor  of  hi. 
uncle  Frederic  Augustus  duke  of  Oels  and  Bemstadu  vh.* 
died  in  1 805.  He  went  to  Lausanne,  spent  two  yean  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  on  his  return  was  made  captain  in  a  Priiifti»Q 
regiment  of  infantrv.    In  1792  he  was  with  the  PnuM«D 
army  in  France,  and  was  twice  wounded.  After  the  pesne  o/ 
Basle  he  obtained  a  regiment,  and  in  1804  marrisd  tne  prin- 
cess Mary  of  Baden,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Cbarlftt  ml 
William.  After  1806  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  Fcanrr. 
with  all  the  ardour  which  the  oppression  of  uermanv  an : 
his  lather's  unhappy  fate  inspircKl.    He  was  taken  pnwmer 
with  Bliicher  at  Ltibeck.    His  eldest  brother  the  heroditv, 
duke  dying  without  children  in  September,  1806,  and  bis  t«o 
other  unmarried  brothers  having  been  dedarad  tnoapabU  i'f 
reigning  on  account  of  incurable  blindness^  he  would  luu 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  Brunswick  on  the  death  ff 
his  father ;  but  the  peace  of  Tile  it  and  the  will  of  Napol^m 
decided  otherwise.    From  that  time  he  lived  at  Bruchs&l 
where  he  lost  his  consort  in  April,  1808.  At  the  boginnmj 
of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1809,  he  ma^l 
a  free  corps  in  Bohemia.    After  the  total  defeat  of  tb« 
Austrians,  the  duke  resolved  to  leave  Germany,  and  with  a 
corps  of  700  cavalry  and  800  infantry,  commenced  in  JmU 
that  memorable  and  masterly  retreat  which  gained  hiu 
such  deserved    reputation.     After  some    Skinniidies  be 
reached  Brunswick  on  the  31st  of  Julv,  but  did  not  enter 
the  city.  There  was  no  time  for  rest ;  three  bodies  of  troops, 
each  much  more  numerous  than  his  own,  were  advanciti^ 
against  him.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  Westphidian  ffenenl 
Reubel  met  the  duke  at  the  village  of  Oelper,  near  Brun^ 
wick,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Reubera  4IKM  men 
not  only  yielded  to  the  1500  Bnmswickeis,  but  left  iht 
only  way  open  by  which  they  could  escape.    By  a  sehes  uf 
skilful  manoeuvring  the  duke  deceived  ma  nniiueca,cro6K^i 
the  Weser,  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  nim«  and  ha^ir.^ 
completely  baffled  his  enemies,  reached  Elaflelh  on  the  ft. 
of  August,  where  he  took  possession  of  a  sufficiaol  nuxnlvr 
of  vessels  in  which  he  embarked  his  troops  during  the  nigLt, 
and  on  the  7th  in  the  morning,  hoisting  Bngliafa  colvurx 
sailed  for  Heligoland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th,  and  vi 
the  10th  proceeded  with  his  corps  to  England.     He  «as 
received  in  England  with  the  greatest  joy;  his  tioopa  wr:x 
taken  into  the  English  service  and  employed  in  the  IV 
ninsula,  where  they  distinguished  themselvea.    The  ditft^ 
had  a  pension  of  6000/.  a-year  granted  by  the  parliament  t^! 
he  returned  to  his  own  dominions  inDeoemher,  1813,  w  he -v 
he  was  received  with  extraordinarjr  enUtusiasm,  and  «i  :i 
expectations  which  he  was  unhappily  unable  to  fulfil.     11 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  noble*minded  prince^  i 
his  age.    He  was  sincerely  desirous  of  proniotin|^  the  «t 
fare  of  his  subjects;  but,  wanting  to  aeeomphah  it  at  once. 
he  overlooked  the  ordinary  forms :  finding  nothing  to  st>;>- 
port  him  in  the  constitution  of  the  eountry,  which  bad  Ix** ': 
completelv  changed,  and  being  surrounded  by  interesited  •. 
prejudiced  counsellors,  numerous  mistakes  were  oommiit«^: 
His  military  establishment  was  too  gieat  for  the  dilapiiialc  : 
state  of  the  finances,  and  indifference,  if  not  avenion,  t.-b  c 
the  place  oTthe  affection  ^  his  people.    The  real  ia  kno«r«. 
With  his  ftunous  Black  Hussars  he  joined  the  dnkn  of  \V« .. 
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the  Quantity  and  duration  of  the  widow's  interest  are  regu- 
latea  by  the  various  customs ;  it  is  generally  a  third  for  her 
life,  but  in  other  manors  it  is  a  fourth  part,  and  sometimes 
only  a  portion  of  the  rent.  By  other  customs  she  takes  the 
whole  for  her  Ufe,  and  in  the  manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  wife  takes  the  inheritance.  In  some 
manors  the  widow  has  only  a  right  to  Free  Bench  out  of 
the  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  seised ;  in  others,  her 
right  attaches  upon  all  the  lands  held  of  the  manor  of  which 
he  was  seised  during  the  coverture.  Frequently  her  estate 
is  during  widowhood  only,  and  sometimes  during  chaste 
widowhood.  In  the  manors  of  East  and  West  Enhome  in 
Berkshire,  and  Torre  in  Devonshire,  and  in  rome  other 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  there  is  the  ludicrous  custom 
tliat  where  a  widow  has  forfeited  her  Free  Bench  for  incon- 
tinency,  if  she  will  come  into  court  riding  backwards  on  a 
black  ram  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  repeating  certain 
verses  more  significant  than  decent,  ending  with  'There* 
fore  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again,'  the 
steward  is  bound  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Free  Bench.  (  Covins 
Inierp. ;  Scriven  on  Copyholds.) 

FREE  SCHOOL.    [School.] 

FREE  WILL.    [Will.] 

FREEDMAN.    [Slave.] 

FREEHOLD.  An  estate  of  freehold  is  defined  by  Britton 
to  be  '  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  freeman ;'  and  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  as  '  such  an  estate  in  lands  as  is  con- 
veyed by  livery  of  seisin,  or  in  tenements  of  an  incorporeal 
nature  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto.'  Neither  of  these  de- 
finitions is  sufficiently  precise ;  both  are  the  consequence  of 
the  tenure,  not  the  tenure  itself. 

A  freehold,  '  liberum  tenementum,*  was  simply  an  estate 
for  life  in  tail  or  in  fee,  held  by  a  freeman  independently  of 
the  will  and  caprice  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  the  term  was 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  interest  of  terms  for  years, 
and  lands  in  villenage  or  copyhold  [Copyhold],  which 
might  be  determined  by  the  lord  at  pleasure.  The  older 
law  writers  distinguished  freeholds  as  of  two  kinds,  in  deed 
and  in  law ;  the  first  being  the  actual  possession  of 'lands  for 
an  estate  of  freehold ;  and  the  other,  the  right  to  such  lands 
before  actual  possession  taken.  Sir  William  Blackstone 
divides  them  also  into  freehold  estates  of  inheritance,  and 
freehold  estates  not  of  inheritance.  [Estate.]  Neither  of 
these  divisions  is  of  any  real  importance.  The  true  defini- 
tion of  a  freehold  is,  an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  in  fee 
simple,  in  tail,  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  holder,  or  for 
the  life  of  another  person,  in  dower  or  by  the  curtesy.  [CuR- 
T  ESY ;  DowKR ;  Estate.]  Some  offices  also,  held  for  life  or 
in  fee,  are  of  freehold  tenure.    (2  BL  Comm, ;  Co»  LitL) 

FREESTONE.    [Sandstone.] 

FREEZING  is  the  solidification  of  fluid  bodies  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  heat  necessarv  to  their  fluid  form.  It 
occurs  by  the  effect  of  natural  cola  in  many  liquids ;  and  most 
of  them  may  be  frozen  by  an  artificial  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  are  termed  xhe  freezing 
points  vary  greatly  in  different  fluids,  and  their  remaining 
such  at  different  temperatures  depends  upon  the  different 
degrees  of  power  with  which  they  retain  the  heat  necessary 
to  fluidity.  Liquids  may  be  considered  as  solids  in  com- 
bination with  heat,  which  exists  in  them  as  latent  heat,  and 
which  they  give  out  as  sensible  heat  when  they  return  to 
the  solid  form. 

Freezing  mixtures  are  such  as  produce  cold  by  and  during 
the  liquefaction  of  their  solid  ingredient,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  the  heat  on  which  its  solid  form  depended ; 
such  mixtures  reduce  the  temperature  of  substances  im- 
mersed in  them  on  the  principle  of  the  transfer  of  heat, 
which  always  takes  place  from  notter  to  colder  bodies  when 
exposed  to  each  other. 

The  process  used  by  confectioners  for  producing  cold  is 
by  the  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt,  which  both  liquefy- 
ing absorb  so  much  heat,  or  in  other  words  produce  as 
much  cold  as  will  reduce  the  thermometer  from  the  usual 
temperature  to  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  rather  below  it. 
If  ^however  freshly  fallen  snow  be  used  instead  of  ice,  then 
the  fluidity  is  more  suddenly  produced  and  the  oold  is  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  published  in  the  <  Phnosophical 
Transactions'  for  1801  an  account  of  various  frigorific  mix- 
tures for  producing  intense  cold.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  results  which  he  obtained  by  itsing  the  annexed 
^roportioiu  of  anow  and  different  »alts  and  acids;— 
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It  will  however  be  observed  that  by  using  the  ino« 
a  fluid  dilute  acid,  and  by  the  consequent  more  rapid  aolu- 
tion,  the  degrees  of  cold  produced  are  much  more  intciike 
than  when  a  solid  salt  is  employed  with  snow. 

It  is  found  that  ice  or  snow,  though  exceedingly  eonveni* 
ent  substances  for  the  production  of  lirtificial  cold,  ere  by  lu 
means  necessary  to  it.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Walker's  paper 
already  quoted,  it  will  be  found  that  any  salts  which  dittoire 
rapidly  in  water,  and  when  very  finely  powdered  in  ord«!r  to 
increase  that  effect,  arc  powerful  freezing  mixtures.  Mix- 
tures of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potaah.  and  of 
these  with  phosphate  of  soda,  act  strongly  in  this  way ;  and 
so  do  various  other  salts :  thus  9  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda. 
6  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  4  of  ailuted  nitric  acid«  reducvd 
the  thermometer  fi'om  -h  50  to  -  21°  or  71";  5  part^  uf 
sulphate  of  soda  and  4  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  from  +  iu* 
to  -h  3° ;  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  solution  in  an  et)ual 
weight  of  water  merely  reduced  the  thermometer  from  6r 
to  4-  4°  or  4G°.  By  using  a  mixture  of  snow  and  chloride 
of  calcium  the  writer  of  tliis  article  assisted  many  )ear> 
ago  in  an  experiment  by  which  60  pounds  of  mercury  vetc 
rendered  perfectly  solid. 
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The  3rd  and  4th  vols,  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  Annals  of  Philosophy  tot  \%1%  contain  two  commuLi- 
cations  from  Mr.  Walaer,  about  40  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  paper  in  the  Philosophical  TrmnsacUons ; 
the  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maeazine*  contain  a  dr- 
scription  of  very  useful  apparatus  lor  experiments  with 
frigorific  mixtures. 

Leslie*s  apparatus  for  freezing  will  be  considered  under 

HSAT. 

FREEZING  AND  MELTING  POINTS.  The  fcUow- 
ing  table,  taken  principally  from  Dr.  lire,  will  show  thir 
freezing  and  meltmg  points  of  several  liquids  and  soLd^; 
that  is,  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  which 
the  former  solicUfy  and  the  latter  liquefy.    The  solidify  in^ 


temperotura  of  the  bodies  above  tallow  u  usually  called 
lliL'ir  freezins  or  eimsraling  point ;  and  of  tallow  and  the 
budies  below  It,  the  fating  ur  meiling  point.  There  are 
HiUled  the  fusing  poiaU  uf  some  mctaU,  as  delerroincd  by 
I'roftidsor  Diuieil,  by  means  of  his  regiater  pyrometer 
(/■Ai/.  IVaa*.,  1830.):— 
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FREIBERG  is  situated  < 
into  the  Mulde.  a  mile  and  a  qui 
in;irl(ct-placo  being  12U0  and  the  Mining  Academy  1231  feet 
ahive  the  level  of  the  Bea.  It  lie*  among  the  northern  de- 
I'liviiics  of  Ihe  Saxon  ore-mountains,  in  50°  55'  N.  lat  and 
■  ■.i'Jl'E.long.;  about 25 mileswuth-weatofDresden.  Frei- 
berg is  the  capital  of  the  Eri)!ebirge.  or  ore-mountains 
circle  in  Saxony,  and  is  the  centre  of  adminintration  for 
tiic  Saxon  mines.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  ;  Ihe  streets 
are  regular,  well-built,  and  paved;  and  it  ha!t  a  suburb, 
be^idea  the  Freudenstein  or  Freislcin.  an  old  castle,  now 
ti'ip.'l  ai  a  storehouse  for  mining  produce.  It  contains  about 
1.10U  houses,  with  many  handsome  buildings  among  them, 
nnd  a  population  of  about  12,900.  In  1801  it  was  8,737; 
lilt  in  1540  ncariy  40,000.    Tlierc  are  nix  churchca,  to 


which  a  Raman  Cathollo  church  wu  added  in  1931 ;  aiid 
of  these  the  High-church  (once  a  cathedral)  ia  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  architsctunt  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  ft 
porlol,  called  the  golden  door,  in  the  true  Byzantine  style, 
a  handsome  stone  chancel,  and  one  of  Silbermann's  largest 
and  finest  organs.  There  is  a  chapel  in  this  church  in 
which  the  bodies  of  several  Saxon  dukes  and  electors,  who 
were  of  the  Protestant  faith,  from  Henry  the  Pioua,  who 
died  in  1541.  to  John  George  IV.,  who  died  in  1694,  are 
interred.  The  High-church  contains  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  brave  prince  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
who  fell  in  the  hattloof  Sievershausen  in  1553,  trota  Ihe 
chiiel  of  Cornelius  Florua  of  Antwerp,  and  another  to  the 
memory  of  Werner,  who  died  in  1817.  There  are  other 
buildings  of  note  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  high  school,  in  which  the  elector  Augustus 
studied  in  hia  early  years,  and  which  is  at  present  attended 
by  nearly  500  pupils.  The  Mining  Academy,  which  haa 
attained  considerable  repute,  is  a  spacious  budding:  itwaa 
opened  in  1767,  and  comprises  class  and  lecture- ivoms,  the 
Wernerian  museum,  a  bequest  of  its  founder,  which  con- 
tains rich  collections  in  mineral<^.  Etc.,  a  gewraphical 
and  a  geo[>nostic  cabinet,  a  museum  of  modeU  of  mininjr 
machines,  and  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
an  extensive  library.  Werner  and  A.  Von  Humboldt  were 
pupils  of  this  academy,  which  is  conducted  by  seven  pro- 
fessors and  other  teachers.  The  old  corporation  of  mining 
officers,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  which  had  several  electors 
among  its  members,  bad  become  nearly  extinct  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  was  renovated  with 
much  solemnity  at  Easter,  1826.  Freiberg  has  also  a 
mining  school  for  educating  miners  in  general,  a  school  fur 
teachers,  a  Sunday  and  on  infant  school,  several  primary 
schools,  and  a  number  of  benevolent  inslitu lions,  among 
which  are  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  in- 
dustry, and  infimiaries. 

The  manufactures  consist  principally  of  articles  in  imi- 
tation of  gold  and  silver  ware,  brass  wares,  white  lead,  gun- 
powder, iron  and  copper  wares,  linen,  woollens,  gold  and 
silver  lace,  ribbons  and  tape,  leather,  and  laces. 

Freibei  l'  was  founded  by  Otto  the  rich,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  was  nut  only  endowed  by  him  with  many  immunities, 
whence  he  named  it  *tbe  mountain  of  the  free,'  but  was 
fortified  with  walls  and  a  dilcta  by  him,  in  the  year  1 1 76. 
It  suffered  much  in  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  during  which  it 
underwent  four  sieges;  and  its  vicinity  was  the  llic:itre  of 
the  closing  conflict  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  on  the  29th 
October,  1762,  when  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  by 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  It  was  the  cradle  of  the  Re- 
formation in  this  part  of  Saxony  ;  Protestsntiim  having 
been  planted  here  by  Henry  the  Pious,  in  1537. 

About  three  milea  out  of  the  town  are  the  extensive 
amalgamation  works  for  this  rich  mining  district;  and 
near  them  are  the  machinery,  which  raises  craft  about  Bfly 
feet  from  the  Mulde  into  the  canal,  as  welt  as  an  old  aqua- 
duct,  resting  on  stone  columns,  and  in  other  respects 
similar  to  the  Roman  aqueducts,  which  runs  between  two 
hills,  hut  is  no  longer  in  nse.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  the  large  mines  of  HimmelsfUrst,  near  Brand,  the 
'  Old  Hope  of  God,'  near  Voigtsberg,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Frederic  Augtisliu's 
mine,  near  Gross- Schirma;  the  BeschertGliick,  and  Old 
Elizabeth's.     (ERESKBtRGiscHi  Kheis.) 

FREIBURa.  a  town  and  university  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  eilualed  on  the  Treisam,  about  100  miles  to  (he 
S.W.  of  Carlsruhe,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  940  feet 
above  the  le^et  of  the  sea,  and  was  formerly  the  capilel  of 
the  Breisgau ;  47°  59'  N.  hit.  and  7°  53'  E.  long.  It  con- 
tains about  1350  houses,  and  15.100  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  students,  whose  numbers  are  about  430  or  500.  hut 
inclusive  of  Ihe  adjoining  villages  of  Herdern  and  Wichre  or 
Adelshausen.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  b«i^=ses  of 
Freiburg;  the  population  is  upwards  of  19,000.  Twenty 
years  ogo  the  population  was  10,308.  The  town  has  walla, 
with  three  gates,  a  fourth  having  been  removed,  and  one 
suburb,  called  Stephanie;  it  is  in  general  open  and  well 
built,  the  '  Kaisers  I  rasse'  or  street  of  the  emperor  in  parti- 
cular being  broad,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses.  Among 
Ihe  public  edifices  we  notice  the  former  house  of  assembly 
fur  the  states,  which  is  at  present  the  archbishop's  palace; 
the  grand  duke's  palace,  on  the  site  of  the  former  citadel; 
the  government  buildings ;  Ihe  edifice  containing  the  oourtl 
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of  jmboe  smd  po0l-«flke;  the  old  and  tha  mem  univonity 
lniildiii|i;g»  tke  latter  of  whioh  was  onoe  a  college  of  Jesuits ; 
the  town-hall,  musettiQ,  granary,  theatre,  and  house  of 
oonection.  Freihurg  has  severaJ  open  places  or  squares. 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  which,  the  fish-market,  is  a  fountain 
surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Duke  Berthold  III.,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  repiesented  in  the  hahiliments  of  his  time. 
Besides  three  Catholic  ehurches  and  one  Lutheran,  the 
religious  estahlishments  have  wTeral  ehurches  and  chapels 
attired  to  them.  The  most  attractive  feature  in  the  town 
is  the  cathedral  or  minster,  prohahly  the  most  heautiful 
and  perfect  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture^  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  begun  in  1 122,  and  not 
completed  until  160  years  afterwards;  the  tower,  which  is 
366  feet  high,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  its  hardy  light- 
ness and  elej^nce.  Though  not  quite  so  loffcy  as  St.  Ste- 
phen's at  Vienna,  or  the  cathedral  at  Strashurg,  it  is 
deemed  to  excel  both  in  purity  of  style,  symmetry  of  pro- 
portions, and  boldness  of  construction.  It  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  contains  several  win- 
dows of  finely-painted  glass;  as  well  as  the  sarcophagi  of 
the  dukes  of  Zahringen,  a  holy  supper,  sculptured  in  stone, 
and  paintings  by  Grien,  Holbein,  and  other  artists,  Hol- 
bein's Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  which  forms  the  altar-piece, 
is  esteemed  his  chef  (Tasuvre. 

The  university,  which  was  fi>unded  under  the  name  of 
Uhe  Alhertioa'  by  the  archduke  Albert  VI.  of  Austria,  in 
the  year  1454,  enjoys  endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  2500/.  a-year,  and  is  possessed  of  a  library  of  more  than 
100, (KM)  volumes,  as  well  as  a  museum,  an  anatomical  the- 
atre and  clinical  establishment,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.  It 
is  likewise  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of  about  3400/. 
from  the  States.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  with  a  pre- 
fect and  seven  teachers,  a  normal  school,  with  five  teachers, 
a  civic  school,  many  private  seminaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  schools,  in  which  apprentices  and  others  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge suitable  to  their  vocations;  a  girls'  Sunday-school, 
institutions  for  boarding  and  educating  indigent  fnrls^  and 
a  garden  of  industry,  where  the  management  of  forests, 
orchards,  and  gardens  is  taught.  There  are  a  town,  a  uni- 
versity, and  a  military  hospital,  and  an  orphan  and  found- 
ling asylum,  b&iides  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  manufactures  of  Freiburg  consist  of  leather,  succory, 
sugar,  starch,  tobacco,  bells,  musical  instruments,  &c. 

The  town  was  faunded  by  Berthold  HI.  in  1118,  and  the 
fortifications  were  levelled  by  the  French,  in  1754. 

FREIGHT.  The  charge  made  fur  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise in  a  ship,  and  the  amount  of  which  is  generally 
specified  in  the  hill  of  lading.  [Bill  op  Lading.]  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  whole  ship  is  hired  by  a  merchant 
for  the  performance  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  case  a  certain 
amount  of  freight  is  paid  without  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  goods  actually  put  on  board,  which  may  be  suflBcient  to 
fiU  the  ship,  or  any  qi;antity  short  of  the  same.  In  such 
cases  the  mode  of  payment  is  part  of  the  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant,  and  the 
instrument  by  which  this  and  other  stipulations  are  set  forth 
is  called  a  charter-party.  Where  no  such  instrument  exists, 
and  the  shipper  of  goods  does  not  stipulate  for  the  right  of 
using  the  entire  portion  of  the  ship  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  her  cargo,  the  amount  of  the  freight,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  payment,  may  be  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
"Where  this  xa  not  done,  the  freight  is  by  law  considered 
due  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
and  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  may,  if  so  minded,  de- 
mand payment  of  the  same»  package  by  package,  as  the 
same  are  delivered.  In  almost  all  branches  of  trade,  how- 
ever, some  custom  in  this  respect  has  arisen  which  is  ordi- 
narily pursued,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  ship-owner  are 
not  enrorced  in  this  respect.    In  London,  where  the  greater 

Srt  of  the  merchandise  brought  from  foreign  countries  is 
livered  into  the  custody  of  one  or  other  of  the  incorporated 
dock  companies^  a  custom  has  arisen  of  arresting  the  goods 
in  their  hands,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  away  from  the  ori- 
ginal imnorter  until  the  ship-owner,  or  some  person  acting 
on  his  behalf,  has  signified  in  writing  that  the  freight  has 
been  paid.  If  goods  are  damaged  on  board  the  ship,  through 
the  carelesmess  or  wilful  neglect  of  those  in  whose  charse 
she  and  her  cargo  are  placed,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  ship 
is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  damage,  this  can- 
not, but  with  .the  consent  of  the  owner  or  master,  be  set  oflT 
•gftimt  the  amount  of  thia  freight*  which  must  under  nU 


dnnirostaiMea  be  paid,  and  the  mmhtst  most  aftwwwJa 
substantiate  his  claim  to  oompensation  for  the  mnount  u( 

the  damage. 

FREINSHBIH,  JOHN,  was  horn  at  Ulm,  in  1608.  mad 
studied  at  Strasburg,  where  he  heoitaie  librarian  to  M atllims 
Bernegger,  a  wealthy  philologist,  who  gave  him  his  dmmgk* 
ter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  pgafasi  nx  of 
eloquence  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  after  which  he  was  made  librarian  to  Qtieen 
Christina,  with  a  handsome  salary.  But  his  health  and  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  of  Sweden  obliged  him  to  return  lo 
Germany  in  1655,  when  the  elector  palatine  appoinled  him 
honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  HeidefberB,  aDd«bi« 
councillor  at  the  same  time.  He  died  at  Hei<&beig  m 
1660.  Freinsheim  wrote  a  supplement  to  Livy,  with  tl«c 
intention  of  replacing  the  lost  books  of  that  historian.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  ia  1634, 
and  the  remainder  appeared  in  Doujas's  edition  of  Liv% 
ad  usum  Delphini.  Freinsheim  endeavoun  to  imitate 
Livy's  style,  and  he  regularly  quotes  the  authors  tnm  which 
he  derived  the  materials  for  his  narrative.  He  also  wrote 
a  Supplement  to  Quintus  Curtius,  besides  a  Goromentar} 
on  tne  same  writer,  as  well  as  on  Florus  and  Tacitus 
Freinsheim  wrote  also :  '  De  calido  potu  Dissertatio,*  '  Dr 
PrsBcedentia  Electorum  et  Cardinalium,*  and  other  learned 
works. 

FRE'JUS,  an  episcopal  town  in  fVance,  in  the  department 
of  Var,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  the  mout  ii 
of  the  river  Argens,  on  the  road  from  Paris  by  Aix  and 
Brignolles  to  Antibes  and  Nice,  553  miles  fiiom  Psaris.  m 
43*  25'  N.  lat.  and  6**  45'  E.  long. 

Fr^jus  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  of  the 
Phocseans  of  Massilia,  now  Marseille,  but  the  time  of  it» 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  took  its  Roman  name.  Forum 
Julii,  from  Julius  Csssar,  who  may*  possibly  have  com- 
menced the  excavation  of  the  port  which  was  completed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  here  the  station  ul  a 
fieet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  a  Roman  cokiiit 
was  fixed  here,  and  the  town  became  wealthy  and  pofsnluujL 
It  is  at  present  a  place  of  small  importance. 

By  the  advance  of  the  land  (formed  by  the  allimuna  of  ih« 
Argens)  upon  the  sea,  the  port  of  Fr^us  was  converted  \nu* 
a  pestilential  marsh,  and  at  a  later  period  into  dry  land,  h&lf 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  still  a  sro  Jil 
^tang  or  pool,  into  which  a  canal  for  irrigation,  dug  fhnn  \uv 
Argens,  Hows,  and  which  communicates  by  another  chan- 
nel'with  the  sea.  The  limits  of  theantient  port  may  tr 
traced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  quay  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  which  yet  remains,  baiely  elevated  above  the 
marshy  soil  of  what  was  once  the  harbour.  A  rude  nKi«s 
of  masonry  indicates  the  site  of  the  Pharos  or  light- houne 
which  antiently  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  h:ir- 
bour  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Marseille,  being  abo\e 
1700  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  deepest  recess,  ami  about 
1600  feet  wide. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  ramparts,  which 
appear  to  have  enclosed  a  site  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
that  occupied  by  .the  present  town.  Two  of  the  Roman 
gates  yet  remain :  one  called  '  the  gate  of  Cbsar,'  the  other 
*  the  gilded  gate,*  from  some  gilt-headed  nails  found  there ; 
the  latter  was  the  gate  communicating  with  the  antient 
port.  There  are  some  remains  of  aque&cts,  and  the  ruin« 
of  an  amphitheatre,  faced  with  little  squared  stones  aj>d 
bricks  :  this  amphitheatre  is  considerably  smaller  Uian  that 
of  Ntmes.    Many  other  remains  of  Roman  edifices  exist 

The  present  town  is  small  and  ill  built.  The  population 
in  1831-2  was  2487  for  the  town,  or  2665  for  the  commune^. 

The  diocese  of  Fr^us  is  said  to  have  been  estabtisbed  m 
the;  fourth  century;  the  bishop  waa  and  stSl  ia  a  sufta^an 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix :  his  diocese  fixmerly  ioelud^Mi 
Lower  Provence ;  it  now  oomprehands  the  dtpaitiuent  uf 
Var. 

The  name  Fr^jus  is  a  corruption  of  Fomm  Julii ;  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Expilly,  published  ia  tha  middle  af  the  last 
century,  it  is  called  Frcjub. 

FRENCH  BERRIES,  or  the  Grains  of  Ai^ignon.  the 
berry  of  the  rhamnus  infectoriuM^  which  ia  gatherad  hefi»r« 
it  is  ripe ;  it  affords  a  pretty  fine  yellow,  hut  the  colour  «» 
not  permanent,  It  may  be  used»  aoeordinff  to  Berthollwi; 
by  preparing  the  cloth  in  the  same  way  as  for  dyeing  wich 
weld.  As  this  berry  is  rich  in  colour,  it  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  weld  in  calico-priating^  although  it  is  ialerior  m 
quality.  « 
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smallest  decree  to  teach  the  theory  or  the  praotioe  of  | 
painting,  but  it  repeats  some  use  Ail  precepts,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  on.  (Mason ;  Biographie  UtnversBlle.) 

FRET,  in  musical  instruments  of  tne  stringed  kind,  is  a 
wire  fixed  round  the  neck,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
exact  part  of  the  finger-board  to  be  pressed  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  certain  sounds.  Frets  are  now  never  applied 
to  any  instruments  except  guitars,  luten,  &c 

FREYBURG.    P'reiburo.] 

FREYBURG  or  Fribourg,  the  Canton  of,  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  south  by  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  and  west  bv  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  the  la&e  of 
Neuch&tel,  which  aivides  it  from  the  canton  of  Neuchdtel. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles;  its  breadth,  which 
is  very  unequal,  is  about  28  miles  in  the  widest  part ;  its 
area  is  reckoned  at  26f  German,  or  588  Enfflisn  square 
miles;  and  its  population  in  1834  was  89,192,  including 
resident  strangers.  The  south  part  of  the  canton  is  very 
mountainous,  being  covered  by  offsets  from  the  great  Alpine 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  Rhdne  and 
the  lake  of  Geneva  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Aar. 
The  canton  of  Freyburg  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  latter 
river,  being  watered  in  its  length  from  south  to  north  by 
the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
Aar;  the  general  slone  of  the  ground  is  towards  the 
north  and  north-west,  down  to  the  plains  which'  border  the 
lakes  of  "Morat  and  Neuchdtel.  There  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  which  slopes 
southwards  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva  along  the  course  of 
the  stream  of  Yevaysc.    The  highest  summits  in  the  south 

Sart  of  the  canton,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  are  the 
lol^son,  6000  feet,  and  the  Dent  de  Jaman  on  the  borders 
of  Yaud,  which  is  4500.  On  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
Sarine  the  highest,  the  Dent  de  Brenleire,  is  above  7000  feet, 
and  la  Berra  is  about  5300  feet  Besides  the  Sarine  and  its 
affluents,  which  drain  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
of  Freyburg,  the  Broye,  which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Yaud,  runs  northwards,  crossing  the  western  part  of  the 
canton,  enters  the  lake  of  Morat,  and  issuing  from  it  at  the 
opposite  end,  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuchdtel. 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
principal  productions  of  the  soil  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats ;  good  pasture,  both  natural  and  artificial,  some  vines 
and  other  nruit  trees,  especially  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
lakes  of  the  Morat  and  ISeuchfitel,  tobacco  plantations,  and 
timber  or  forest  trees.  In  common  years  the  canton  pro- 
duces sufficient  corn  for  its  own  consumption.  Potatoes 
are  also  cultivated.  In  1834  the  number  of  oattle  was  as 
follows : — 43,339  heads  of  black  cattle ;  21,150  sheep :  6352 
eoats:  20,158  pigs;  11,140  horses;  with  a  few  asse?  and 
mules.  The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  throughout  the 
canton  during  the  same  year  was  587  bullocks,  4613  cows, 
5971  calves,  7686  sheep,  913  goats,  and  11,034  pigs.  The 
cheeses  made  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg  are  among  the  best 
in  Switzerland.  The  cheese  called  Gruyere  is  made  in  an 
Alpine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  canton.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  cwt  of 
cheese  is  made  yearly,  which  is  worth  about  75,000/.  sterling. 

The  manufactories,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  con- 
sist of  straw-platting,  tanning  of  leather,  distilleries  of 
kirschwasser,  tobacco-manufactories,  iron-works,  glass- 
works, and  paper-mills.  Coals  are  dug  at  Weibelsried,  in 
the  valley  of  Bellegarde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and 
are  sold  at  Freyburg  for  about  3«.  6d  the  hundredweight ; 
an  inferior  sort  is  found  at  Semsale,  on  the  left  bank,  which 
sells  for  half  the  price.  Turf  is  cut  in  the  marshes  of  Morat 
and  elsewhere. 

The  game  consists  of  hares,  chamois,  red  partridges,  wood- 
cocks, wild  ducks,  &c.  Wolves  and  bears  have  become  very 
rare,  and  stags  and  boars  are  extinct.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  trout,  carp,  pike,  tench,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  canton  are  generally  robust  and  well 
made,  especially  in  the  highlands ;  thev  are  sociable,  intel- 
ligent, simple  in  their  manners,  docile,  and  inclined  to 
superstition.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of' 
the  canton,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Morat, 
which  contains  8400  inhabitants  who  are  protestants  of  the 
Helvetic  church.  There  are  also  some  protestants  in  the 
town  of  Frevburg,  who  obtained  in  1 835  permission  to  have 
a  chapel  ana  a  school.  The  Catholic  secular  clergy  consists 
of  250  members.    There  are  besides  about  200  monks  and 


280  nuns,  poasesaing  a 'capital  of  about  100,0001  fltoriins;. 
Popular  education  has  been  greatly  neglected  till  lately ; 
there  are  now  213  elementary  schools,  which  in  1834  were 
attended  by  |1 1,000  children  of  both  sexes.    A  school  Ibr 
teachers  has  been  also  established.    There  is  a  college  at 
Freyburg  under  Uie  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  attended  by 
about  500  students,  a  boarding-school  also  kept  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  grammar-school  also  at  Freyburg^  foanded  in 
1835,  aProtestont  college  at  Morat,  and  several  institations 
for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.    Over  the  greater 
part  of  the  canton  several  French,  or  rather  Romance  dia* 
lects  are  spoken,  but  the  educated  people  sneak  real  French ; 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  which  appnMch  Bern, 
a  Swiss  German  dialect  is  spoken.    The  territory  compos- 
ing the  canton  of  Freyburg,  together  with  the  neighbcmrinf; 
parts  of  Bern,  was  known  in  the  middle  agw  by  the  name  of 
CSdland,  Uechtland,  and  Desertum  Helvetioram,  the  oonn- 
try  having  been  utterly  desolated  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
Alemanni  and  other  barbarous  hordes,  after  the  IkU  of  the 
Western  empire.    It  formed  part  of  the  kinsdom  of  Bur- 
gundy till  the  1 1th  century ;   it  vms  afterwards  governed  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire  by  the  hereditary  dukes  of  Zahriogen, 
who  were  the  benefiactors  of  the  country :  thev  built  towns 
among  others  Freyburg  '  free  town,'  to  whien  they  gave  a 
municipal  government,  independent  of  the  neigfaboannfr 
petty  feudal  lords.    After  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Zahringen,  Freyburg  passed  under  the  House  of  Kyborg, 
and  from  this  into  that  of  Habsburg.    Rudolph  of  Habs- 
burg,  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  dvnasty,  confirmed  and 
increased  the  municipal  liberties  of  Freyburg  in  1274.    At 
that  time  the  territoi^  of  Freyburg  extended  only  about  8 
miles  round  the  town,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
'  alte  landschaft,   *  the  old  country.*    In  1450  the  Duke 
Albert  of  Austria,  styled  the  prodigal,  being  unable  to  give 
assistance  to  Freyburg,  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  and  ib« 
other  Swiss  cantons,  released  the  citizens  ftom  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  after 
having  plundered  them  of  all  their  silver  and  plate.     Frey- 
burg then  remained  for  some  years  under  the  proteetioo  of 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy.    In  the  war  of  Burgundy  it  took  the 
part  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  in  reoompeofe 
for  which  it  was  received  into  the  oonfiederacy  as  a  aove- 
reign  canton  or  state  in  148  K    By  that  and  the  subeeqiient 
wars,  Freyburg  increased  its  temtory  to  its  nreaent  extent. 
at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  lords  ana  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy. 

The  government,  which  was  originally  a  ^pular  nnnri- 
pality  like  that  of  Bern,  all  the  burghers  havmg  the  elective 
franchise,  became,  as  the  town  increased  its  territory,  ar»lo- 
cratic  towards  its  new  subjects,  and  even  in  the  town  of 
Freyburg  and  its  old  territory  the  Great  Council  or  legis- 
lature came  to  be  a  self-renewing  body,  the  seats  in  wiurh 
were  monopolized  by  a  limited  number  of  patrician  Ihmibcs 
exclusively.  It  was  in  reality  the  most  dose  and  narrow 
oligarchy  of  all  Switzerland.  After  the  political  cfc^nge*  of 
1798—1815,  a  fouith  part  of  the  seats  m  the  Great  CoQnnl 
was  given  to  the  countf)*  mombers,  the  rest  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  patricians.  In  December,  1830,  the 
country  people,  joined  by  many  of  the  citizens^  loodly 
demanded  a  total  change  in  the  government,  and  after  soinie 
demur  the  Great  Council  complied ;  a  new  constitution  w«s 
framed,  by  which  all  bourgeois,  of  either  town  or  country, 
having  the  fireedom  of  a  commune,  aged  25,  and  who  are 
neither  servants  nor  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  harv 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  a*- 
semblies  choose  the  electors  in  the  proportion  of  one  ftr 
every  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the  head  town 
of  their  respective  districts,  forming  what  is  called  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  which  elect  the  members  to  the  Great  Good- 
cil  or  Supreme  Legislature,  in  the  proportion  of  on«  fee 
every  1000  souls.  The  members  are  appointed  lor  nio« 
years.  Ttie  Great  Council  holds  two  ordinanr  sessions 
every  year,  in  May  and  November.  It  appoints  the  coancd 
of  state,  or  executive,  composed  of  13  members  for  cieht 
years,  and  the  court  of  appeal  of  13  judges  for  It^.  Ths 
Avoyer  is  presittont  of  the  council  of  state  and- is  elected  by 
its  members  for  two  years.  The  canton  is  divtd»l  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  into  13  districts. 

Morat,  the  head  town  of  one  of  the  districts,  situated  on  tb# 
right  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  about  1600  inha- 
bitants, carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  has  a  colleger,  a 
public  library,  a  subscription  library,  an  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  castle,  built  in  the  13th  century.    Near  it  ta 
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not  want  address  to  procure  multitudes  of  patcons,  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  notion  of  their  superior  sanctity.  It 
was  fashionable  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to  bequeath 
their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  IHary  churches,  which  were 
consequently  filled  with  sumptuous  shrines  and  superb 
monuments.  In  the  noble  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in 
London,  finished  in  the  year  1325,  but  long  since  destroyed, 
four  queens,  besides  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
quality,  were  buried,  whose  beautiful  tombs  remafned  till 
tne  Dissolution.  These  interments  imported  considerable 
sums  of  money  into  the  mendicant  societies.  It  is  probable 
that  they  derived  more  benefit  from  casual  charity  than 
they  would  have  gained  from  a  regular  endowment.  The 
Franciscans  indeea  enjoyed  from  the  popes  the  privilege  of 
distributing  indulgences,  a  valuable  indemnification  for  their 
voluntary  poverty. 

On  the  whole,  two  of  these  mendicant  institutions,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  for  the  space  of  near  three 
centuries,  appear  to  have  governed  the  European  church 
and  state  with  an  absolute  and  universal  sway ;  they  filled, 
during  that  period,  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
stations,  taught  in  the  universities  with  an  authority  which 
silenced  all  opposition,  and  maintained  the  disputed  prero- 
gative of  the  Homan  pontiff  against  the  united  influence  of 
prelates  and  kines,  with  a  vigour  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
Its  success.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were,  before 
the  Reformation,  exactly  what  tlie  Jesuits  have  been  since. 
They  disregarded  their  monastio  character  and  profession, 
and  were  employed  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in 
temporal  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  in  composing 
the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  and 
concerting  alliances ;  they  presided  in  cabinet  councils, 
levied  national  subsidies,  influenced  courts,  and  managed 
the  machinery  of  every  important  operation  and  event,  both 
in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  mendicants  at  length  became  universally  odious.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  transcendent 
degree  of  authority  which  they  had  assumed,  only  ser\'ed  to 
render  them  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  of  every  rank,  to  the 
monasteries  of  other  orders,  and  to  the  universities.  Their 
ambition  was  unbounded,  and  their  arrogance  intolerable. 
Their  increasing  numbers  became,  in  many  states,  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  burthen  to  the  commonwealth. 
They  had  abused  the  powers  and  privileges  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
could  no  longer  be  blinded  or  deluded  by  the  palpable  frauds 
and  artifices  which  these  rapacious  zealots  so  notoriously 
practised  for  enriching  their  convents.  The  esteem  for 
them  degenerated  greatly  on  the  Continent.  In  England. 
at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  they  fell  as  unpitied 
as  the  rest  of  the  monasteries. 

(Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry^  4to.  edit.  vol.  i.  pp. 
289,  293 ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  edit.  Nasm.  pref. 
pp.  xiii.  xiv.) 

FRICTION.  If  the  surfaces  of  two  solid  bodies  in 
contact  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  stnooth  or  geometrical 
surfaces,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  action  of  any  external 
forces,  the  determination  of  the  circumstances  both  of  their 
equilibrium  and  motion  requires  that  we  take  into  consi- 
deration their  mutual  reactions,  as  a  moving  force,  acting 
in  the  opposite  directions  of  the  common  normal,  at  the 
point  or  points  of  contact.  This  force  is  strictly  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure  mutually  exercised,  which  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium  is  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  ap- 
plied, and  to  or  from  which  in  curvilinear  motions  we 
must  add  or  subtract  the  pressure  arising  from  centrifugal 
force. 

But  as  all  natural  surfiices  have  certain  degrees  of  rough- 
ness arising  from  the  innumerable  small  asperities  with 
which  they  are  covered,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  force  oi  friction  acting  in  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
surfaces  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  m  which  the  sur- 
faces move  or  tend  to  move.  Friction  is  therefore  a 
retarding  force  capable  of  destroying  but  incapable  of  gene- 
rating motion;  giving  a  greater  extent  to  the  limits  of  equi- 
librium, and  capable  of  acting  powerfully  as  a  mechanical 
force,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  bestow  stability.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  in  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  laws,  to  know  how  to  increase  it,  as  in 
the  construction  of  arches,  and  how  to  diminish  it,  an  in  the 
machinery  of  clocks,  and  in  all  works  in  which  it  is  an  ob- 
ject to  economise  the  expense  of  force. 


The  attempt  to  discover  the  lawi  of  friotion  from  abatrart 
considerations  on  the  constitution  of  bodies  has  not  led« 
nor  could  have  been  expected  to  lead,  to  trust-worthy 
results.  This  research  belongs  properly  to  the  provinre  uif 
experiment.  The  objects  are  within  our  reach,  and  the  pro- 
per modes  of  experimentalizing  are  sufiieien tly  obvioua.  B ut 
the  great  variety  of  solids  of  different  physical  properti^ 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  corresponding  variety  of  re- 
sults; it  is  therefore  necessary  to  aim  at  properties  con- 
nected with  causes  independent  of  the  constitution  of  tb«* 
substances ;  in  fact,  to  know  how  far  friction  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  time  or  duration  of  contact,  by  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  surfaces,  by  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  id 
contact,  and  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion. 

These  questions  were  answered  in  a  very  contradict'ir^ 
manner  by  Amontons,  Euler,  Muschenbroek,  Desagulicrm, 
&c. ;  the  reason  for  which  disagreement  was,  that  ^M>trari 
notions  and  hypotheses  took,  wholly  or  partly,  the  place  of 
experiment,  and  the  little  of  experiment  which  was  ad 
mitted  was  very  indifferently  executed. 

The  importance  and  uncertainty  of  the  subject  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sctencea, 
and  Coulomb  published,  in  1781,  the  results  of  an  exlen* 
sive  series  of  experiments  (in  the  *M£moirea  des  Savar.% 
Etrangers')  which  were  commenced  in  1779.  The  high 
character  of  Coulomb  as  a  sagacious  experimentalist  has 
preserved  this  memoir  in  great  repute  to  the  present  timt. 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  he  inferred  have  been  gradu&lh 
confirmed,  while  others  have  been  modified  or  njected. 

Frofbssor  Vince,  of  Cambridge,  a  few  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Coulomb's  memoir,  made  several  exnerimeot*  ^ 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  retarding  power  of  friction,  and 
affirmed  that  when  cloth  and  woolton  are  employed*  an  in- 
crease of  retardation  accompanies  an  increase  of  velocity.  !» 
Mr.  Southern  are  due  some  experiments  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  the  machinery  was  not  sufficiently  simple  to  secun- 
certainty  to  his  conclusions.  Several  able  experimentaluu. 
as  Wood,  Tredgold,  Ronnie,  Morin,  &c.,  have  continued  t he- 
same  class  of  valuable  researches  up  to  the  present  date : 
and  though  the  results  on  the  quantity  of  friction  comparct 
with  the  pressure  still  exhibit  great  disciepanciee,  some  fev 
laws  of  friction  may  be  regard^  as  being  nearly  if  not  al:it 
gether  established.  The  subject  still  offers  a  vast  field  u! 
research. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  general  results  which 
have  been  yet  obtained  by  observations  on  friction : — 

1 .  Friction  is  increased  by  time ;  thus  it  requires  the  sf  • 
plication  of  a  greater  force  to  move  a  weight  along  a  hori- 
zontal plane  from  its  position  of  rest  than  to  keep^tt  aHc  t- 
wards  moving  on  the  same  plane. 

This  law  renders  one  of  the  methods  of  estimating  inc\\  a 
rather  uncertain.  The  method  alluded  to  consists  in  pla<^i:  g 
the  weight  on  a  plane  of  which  the  position  at  first  i»  liorv 
zontal,  and  gradually  elevating  one  extremity  of  the  plane 
to  an  inclination  sufficient  to  cause  the  imposed  weight  t 
glide  down  the  plane ;  this  angle  accurately  observed  dr- 
termines  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure ;  but  dunnc 
the  operation,  before  the  weight  commences  lo  0Mmc  r» 
asperities  become  more  deeply  involved  between  thoM*    ' 
the  plane  than  when  first  placed  on  or  when  in  moti  r  . 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  by  giving  a  liffht  tap  liy  xi* 
plane,  the  small  vibrations  produced  are  sufficient  to  trt^ 
the  weight  from  the  acquired  hold  of  the  plane,  whrn  > 
would  descend  at  a  much  lower  inclination  correspond i:  , 
to  its  true  index  of  friction.    In  other  methods  for  Aitattx-:  . 
the  same  object,  the  distinction  of  the  true  friction,  &:>> 
that  which  only  exists  at  the  commencement  of  the  cq 
tion,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  must  tlitr. 
fore    have  vitiated   the    results:  this  uncertainty    b    i.  i 
removed  even  in  the  experiments  oi  Mr.  Rennie  ahervards 
noticed. 

2.  Between  substances  of  the  same  nature  the  frictiiL  -• 
proportional  to  the  pressure;  thus,  if  a  block  of  oak  U  . ' 
double  the  weight  of  another,  and  both,  havim^  equal  %ia 
faces  of  contact,  are  placed  on  one  plane  of  unirorm  iiatu'< . 
the  force  necessary  to  move  the  first  will  be  double  of  ths. 
requisite  for  the  second. 

3.  The  amount  of  friction  is  independent  for  one  and  \\  • 
same  body  of  tlie  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact. 

In  verifying  this  law  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c*t? 
that  tlie  arrangement  of  the  fibres  may  be  similar  m  t  « 
different  trials  which  are  mutually  oompaied;  for  wb:.  • 
rectangular  block  of  oak  is  placed  on  an  oak  table  ao  t^a. 


till'  fiUrea  in  both  lia  parallel,  the  friction  is  greater  thtm  in 
ilii.'  eaf.e  where  the  fibres  of  the  block  lie  transTersol;  to 
i.uwuof  the  table. 

.1.  TIlu  friction  is  independent  of  the  Telocity,  at  least 
I'll  III  ihe  velocity  is  neither  Tery  email  nor  very  great. 

!!v  tlll^>  lanr  it  follows  that  fiiction  is  a  constant  retarding 
I  iiry,  aii'i  consequently  when  a  bodyis  drawn  on  a  piano 
I'l  ihi!  iiclion  of  gravity,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  pulley 
.ijiii  null,  which  causes  it  to  communicate  wilb  a  vcrticBlly 
.i.-1-oinliiig  weight,  the  spaces  it  passes  oyer  will  be  proper- 
iioiiul  la  the  square  of  the  time  measured  from  the  origin 
ol'  it»  motion. 

Tlieru  ore  other  modiScationa  of  friction  besides  that  of 
-iuifik'  attrition,  which  belong  to  various  heads,  as  Ripdily 
111'  lliipei,  &e.  We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the 
T.iunt  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  which 
|]j\c  btcn  published  on  this  subject 

III  (lie  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  !«29,  Mr,  George 
Ui'uuic  published  his  experimeiila  on  the  friction  of  atlri- 
1.1  III  relative  to  several  solid  substances,  «ucb  as  ice.  from 
III  resistance  to  sledges,  &c. 

Cloth,  liecausc  of  its  anomalous  properties  compared  with 
.iibersnlids. 
I    l.i'nthcr,  of  so  much  use  in  the  pistons  of  pumps,  &c. 

WolhI,  in  its  application  to  pile-driving,  carpentry,  &c. 

MiKiies,  from  their  importance  in  arcEcs  and  other  con- 

And  meials,  from  their  extensive  application  to  ma- 
.■limi-ry.  carriages,  rail-roads,  &c 

Wo  'nuiil  refer  to  the  memoir  itself  for  the  tabulated 
:',>>iili3  of  experiments,  and  the  autlior's  valuable  remarks 
lliivimu;  and  we  shall  only  extract  some  of  the  expe- 
riiiii-iits  on  wood  and  metals,  as  they  are  of  the  most  exien- 
-iiu  t-iiiployment  in  machinery.  "Without  undervaluing  the 
.■\|ii;riiiieiils  by  the  inclined  plane,  wo  decidedly  prefer 
I  iiii^M'  Teferiiiig  to  traction  on  a  horizontal  plane,  whi<b  is  to 
lie  uotkrsloodin  the  following  I ables. 
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I'rom  hence  it  would  appear  that  hard  mctala  have  less 
^I'limi  than  soft  ones  and  that  tbefriciiun  of  hard  against 
>i  <1  may  be  generally  eilimatedat  about  oue-sixth  of  the 

Pii.in  his  esperimenta  on  the  friction  of  axles  without 
:.^iieuM,  Mr.  lUiuu*  miuiks  that  vim  guiMa«tat> 


loaded  with  weights  varyi:^  flrom  ona  to  tea  hundred 
weight,  the  friction  varies  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ^V  ^ 
,,{,  of  the  pressure,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  time ;  that  it 
was  increased  when  yellow  brass,  and  decreased  when  cast- 
iron  was  tried ;  and  still  more  so  when  blacb-Ieod  was  used 
between  the  three  different  metals. 

Relative  \a  unguents  the  experiments  show  that  for  gun- 
metal  on  cast-iron  with  oil  intervening,  and  aweight  often 
hundred  weight,  the  friction  amounted  to  li,  of  the  pressure, 
but  on  dimmishing  the  insistent  weights  the  friction  was 
diminished  to  ii'^g;  cast-iron,  under  similar  circumstances, 
showed  less  friction,  which  was  also  diminished  by  hog's 
lard  when  loaded. 

Prom  bence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  lighter  the  in 
sistent  weight,  the  finer  and  mora  fluid  should  be  the 
unguenti^  and  vice  versA. 

His  experiments  on  hide-leather  soaked  in  water,  com- 
pared with  dry  leather,  show  that  the  soaking  causes  ttm 
iViclion  to  be  subjoctud  much  more  to  the  iiittucnce  of  time 
and  weight. 

Amoiigi^t  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Rennie  draws,  the 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

With  fibrous  substances,  such  as  clolh,  &c,  friction  is 
increased  by  surlace  aud  time,  and  diminished  by  pressure 
and  velocity. 

With  harder  substances,  such  as  woods,  motals,  and 
stones,  the  amount  of  friction  is  simply  as  the  pressure, 
without  regard  to  Hurface,  time,  or  velocity. 

Friction  is  greatest  with  soft,  and  least  with  hard  sub- 
stances. Tlie  diminution  of  friction  by  unguents  depends 
on  tho  nature  of  the  unguents,  without  reference  to  the 
substances  moving  over  them. 

Subsequent  to  tho  publication  of  Mr.  Rennie's  memoir, 
M.  Adhur  Morin,  captain  of  artillery,  commenced  a  series 
of  experimunis  on  friction  at  Meli,  in  1631,  which  he  con- 
tinued by  anotlier  series  in  \%'ii  \  they  form  the  subjects 
of  tuo  memoirs  in  the  volume  of  the  'Mfmoires  de  rin- 
slitut'  for  1833,  The  author's  object  was  to  repeat  tho 
experimcnls  of  Coulomb,  with  the  view  of  either  vcrifjing, 
or  correciiiig  tlicm.  The  amounts  of  fiiction  which  lio  ob- 
tains differ  greatly  from  tlioifC  given  by  Coulomb,  who,  iii 
his  opinion,  must  have  frcciucntly  employed  materials  im- 
properly prepared,  and  cummilleii  other  ovcrtiijhti,  whence 
he  accounts  for  tlie  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The 
results  of  M.  Morin's  cxperiniciits  go  completely  lo  esta- 
blish the  four  laws  of  fiiction  Liiuiitionud  at  the  beginning 
of  this  ariiclc. 

The  description  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employed  would 
bo  too  long  lo  be  inserted  here,  but  it  seems  very  ingenious 
and  well  adapted  to  obtain  that  precision  and  nicely  of 
measurement  which  are  requisite  to  render  observations  of 
tliii  nature  valuable.  The  motions  were  horizontal  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  puliey,  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  dynamometer,  to  measure  the  tensions  of  the  cord 
by  the  inllexions  of  an  clastic  lamina  attached  to  it  and  to 
the  moving  train ;  the  state  of  which  was  determined  by  a 
pencil-traco  on  paper  laid  on  a  circular  plate  of  copper, 
having  a  uniform  rotation.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  spaces  described,  whether  in  retarded,  uniform,  or 
accelerated  motions  of  the  train,  with  the  time  elapsed,  and 
he  confirms  the  conclusion  that  friction  is  a  uniformly  re- 
tarding force.  The  relations  between  the  radii  veclores  of 
the  curve  described,  wilh  the  corresponding  angle  at  the 
centre,  which  is  proportional  to  the  time,  enabled  him  in 
the  various  cases  lo  represent  by  a  curve  with  rectangular 
co-ordinates  the  relation  between  the  space  and  time,  the 
latter  curve  being  generally  a  parabola;  the  idea  of  this 
invention,  he  sajs,  was  sutrgesled  to  him  by  M.  Poncelet, 
His  results  however  differ  in  amount  so  greatly  from  those 
of  Coulomb,  and  most  others  who  have  made  friction  the 
subject  of  experiment  (though  leading  to.  and  confirming, 
the  same  general  laws),  that  it  may  be  permitted  lo  doubt 
whether  a  source  of  error  may  not  be  somewhere  concealed 
in  tile  dynamometer  em|)luyed. 

In  Ihe  following  tables  wo  give  some  of  the  more  im- 
porlniit  results  of  his  first  memoir;  the  first  referring  lo 
surfaces  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  contact ;  tho 
second  giving  the  friction  during  motion ;  and  in  both  casus 
without  tlie  employment  of  unguents, 

I,  Friction  of  plane  surfaces  which  have  been  some  time 
n.  Fxiction  of  piano  surfaces  in  motion* 
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Table  I. 


Kamn  of  tlie 

snrfacH  in 

contact. 

Oaknponoak 

Da 

Elm  npon  oak 

Do. 
A«h  upon  oak 
Fir  upon  oak 
Beech  upon  oak  . 
Wild  pent  npon 

oak  .  • 
Service-tree      on 

oak  •  • 
^— ^■•—■^~^*~"""~^""~ 
VTrought        iron 

npon  oak 
yellow       copper 

upon  oak 
Black        copper 

upon  oak  • 
Hemp  cord  npon 

oak         • 


State 

of  lur- 

face. 


Dry. 
Do. 
Wet. 
Dry. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dinposition 
of  the 
fibres. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Parallel. 

P«rpcndicular. 

Do. 

ParalU'l. 

Perpendicular. 

raraliel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Ratio  of 
frictiun  to 
preitture. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


0'60to0-65 
0*54 
0-71 
0  69 
0-57 
0*60 
0*53 
0  53 

O'U 

0-57 


Table  II. 


Katio  of 
friction  to 
pressure. 


0-C3 
0*62 

0*74 
0C4 


0*48 
0-33 
0  23 
0-43 
0-45 
0-40 
0-36 
0  36 

0*40 


0-GS 
0'6S 
0S7 
0-59 


The  substances  in  Tabic  II..  and  their  condition  and  disposition,  are  the 

same  as  in  Table  I. 

Some  of  tbe  above  ratios  are  three  times  as  great  as  those 
ffiven  by  Coulomb.  M.  Morin's  second  memoir  is  more 
particularly  directed  to  surfaces  with  unguents,  or  coatings; 
and  here  he  coincides  more  nearly  with  Coulomb,  attri- 
buting the  difference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  con- 
ducted his  experiments,  and  which  may  possibly  have  per- 
mitted some  of  the  lighter  unguents  to  escape  from  the 
surfeces  during  the  process.  The  very  complete  table  with 
which  he  concludes  his  paper  is  far  too  long  for  insertion 
here:  the  following  is  an  abridgment,  having  reference  to 
substances  which  are  of  frequent  usage,  or  of  small  fac- 
tion. ,_    . 

Table  III.    Surfaces  in  Motion. 


or  Gardner  island  in  17°  57'  S.  lat.    The  mott  soutbtm  of 
tlie  Friendly  Islands  is  Pylstaart,  in  22°  26'  S.  lat. 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their 
climate,  their  fertility,  and  the  great  variety  of  their  vcget-:- 
ble  productions.  For  food,  there  are  cultivated  and  plant  d 
cocoarnut  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  sujrir- 
cane,  and  sago;  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry-tree  is  culti- 
vated for  iU  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing  ol  the*  in- 
habitants is  made.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  numerous,  and  bc!h 
arc  used  for  food.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  also  different  tii..I . 
of  birds,  as  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  tropic  bud. 
whose  beautiful  feathers  here,  as  in  other  islands,  are  u-^  I 
as  an  ornament. 

Cook  called  these  islands  the  Friendly  Islands,  because  U 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  friendly  inann«-r ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  intended  to  kill  him  a*  1 
to  seize  his  vessels.    They  are  a  very  industrious  i>e««i  I  . 
and  pay  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Tlu> 
apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and  evince  much  ingcnu.ts 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing,  and  of  their  dorae^J.*- 
utensils.    They  have  a  complete  religious  system,  i»rie>u 
and  festivals,  and  sometimes  they  sacrifice  men,  but  lLe>  «  • 
not  eat  them.    Missionaries  have  now  for  some  time  b».'»  i 
established  on  these  islands,  but  we  are  not  yet  acquoiutt-J 
with  the  resulU  of  their  labours.    The  inhabitants  belong  t . 
the  Malayan  race,  and  speak  a  language  which  does  i.ot 
materially  differ  from  that  spoken  in  many  other  ifiUn<U 
of  the  Pacific.    The  political  constitution  is  a  despot  >ui 
supported  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy.    The  number  of  i^  • 
inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amount  to   200,000.     (C«H»k.^ 
Voyages ;  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Ton^^ 
Islands  :  Krusenstem's  Atlas  de  t  Ocean  Pacifique  ) 


\  '1 


Names  of  the  surfaces 
ill  contact. 


Oak  upon  oak  • 

Do.  • 

Iron  upon  oak  • 

Blm  00  cast  iion  • 


Yoke>elm  on  cast  iron  . 

Tanned  ox-hide  on  brass 
lirass  on  brass       . 
Cakt  icon  on  brass         . 


Stale  of  the  surfaces. 


Coated  with  lard. 

Oiled. 

Tullow  coating. 

Du. 


Coating  of  ho){*8  lard  and 

black  lend. 

With  oil  of  olives. 

Di». 

With  lord. 


Disposition 
of  the  fibres. 


ParalleU 

Do. 

Do. 

Parallel     to 

the  direction 

of  molioD. 


Ratio  of 
friction  to 
pressure. 


0-067 
0-108 
0-£J6 

0006 
0053 


0 
0 
0 


191 
058 
070 


M.  Morin  received  every  facility  from  his  government  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  important  researches,  while  his  industry 
testifies  that  he  well  merited  such  assistance.  The  uncer- 
tainties and  discrepancies  of  observations  would  soon  dis- 
appear if  other  nations  produced  the  same  ardour  in  indivi- 
duals and  the  same  regard  for  the  true  advance  of  useful 
knowledge. 

FRICTION  WHEELS.    [Wheels.] 

FRIDAY.    [Week.] 

FRIEDL  AN  D.    [Bonaparte.] 

FRIENDLY,  or  TONGA  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in 
the  Pacific,  between  18°  and  23°  S.  lat.,  and  173°  and  176° 
W.  long.  They  consist  of  three  separate  groups,  which  are 
said  to  ontain  more  than  150  islands.  Fifteen  of  them 
rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  35  attain  a  moderate  ele- 
vation. The  remainder  are  low.  The  most  southern  group, 
the  Tonga-tabu  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643. 
The  largest  of  them,  Tonga,  is  about  20  miles  long  and  12 
miles  wide,  in  the  broadest  part.  It  rises  about  80  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  a  level  plain.  On  the  northern 
Bido  an  excellent  roadstead  was  discovered  by  Cook.  The 
central  group,  called  the  Hapai  islands,  is  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  small  islands.  The  largest  of  them 
is  Lefooga,  about  8  or  9  miles  long,  and  4  wide.  All  these 
islands  are  low  and  very  fertile.  The  most  northern  group 
is  formed  by  the  Vavaoo  islandii.  which  are  likewise  small 
and  low,  except  the  island  of  Vavaoo,  which  is  about  36 
Biiles  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the 
northern  side  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  On  its 
southern  side  \&  Curtis  Sound  or  Puerto  de  Refugio,  one  of 
the  most  spacious  and  safest  harbours  in  the  Pacific.  The 
meat  northern  idand  belonging  to  this  poup  is  Amargure 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.    These  institutions  whi 
if  founded  upon  correct  principles  and  prudently  conduotc-:! 
are  beneficial  both  to  their  members  and  to  the  oorontuniA 
at  large,  are  of  very  antient  origin.  Mr.Turner,  in  hi:>  *  Hi^t^n 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  notices  them  in  these  words :   *  Ti.' 
guilds,  or  social  corporations  .of  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem 
the  whole  to  have  been  friendly  associations  made  for  u.-i 
tual  aid  and  contribution  to  meet  the  pecuniary  exigcnfie* 
which  were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  legal  exact.  '  - 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  or  compensations/  Ti.^-- 
•social  corporations'  of  our  ancestors  differed  from   i:  • 
friendly  societies  of  modem  times,  both  as  regar.led  '". 
quality  of  their  memberSf-who  were  not  confined  to  t* 
poor  or  working  classes,  and  also  as  regarded  their  objc< :% 
It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  estabhsh  a  mutual  c-  > 
rantee  against  legal  exactions  and  penal  mulcts,  aivl  tl.. 
objects  of  friendly  societies  are  now  limited  to  an  insura:.*- 
against  the  natural  contingencies  of  sickness,  ini]jrmit%  i:. . 
death. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  principles  yx\y 
which  these  societies  should  be  conducted  were  ill  un.V: 
stood,  and  as  their  management  was  confided  to  |)cr>uii- 
insufficient  attainments,  the  common  result  was  a  spc 
dissolution.    One  friendly  society  exists  in  London,  w '. 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  1715;  but  this  fact  n    - 
only  upon  tradition,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  recA^nU  . 
possession  of  the  body. 

The  earliest  occasion  upon  which  the  objects  cent empla:   . 
by  these  associations  can  be  said  to  have  received  tbe  >.. 
tion  of  either  branch  of  the  English  legislature  ^;i*     . 
1773,  when  a  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Coromons  . 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  and  supported  by  Sir  George  Savilc.  Be. 
and  others,  passed  that  house,  but  was  thrown  out  b\  t  - 
Lords:  its  object  was   'the  better  support  of  i»oor  |^r 
sons  in  certain  circumstances,  by  enabling  parishes  to  ^  if 
them  annuities  for  lives  upon  purcluise,  and  under  ct:4-t. 
restrictions.'    A  bill  with  a  similar  object  met  with  thr  \  \ 
fate  in  1780,  having  passed  through  the  Commons,  but  U  -; 
thrown  out  by  the  l^rds.    A  billintpoduccd  in  1793  h\  i: 
late  Mr.  George  Rose  passed  into  a  law,  which  is  known 
his  name,  and  was  extensively  acted  upon.   This  act  rec^    . 
•  that  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  Friendly  S-r-- 
ties  in  this  kingdom,  for  securing,  by  voluntary  subsicnpti. 
of  the  members  thereof,  separate  funds  for  tlie  lout.  - 
relief  and  maii>tenance  of  the  said  members  in  sicknc-* 
old  age,  and  infirmity,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  v* 
beneficial  effects,  by  promoting  uie  happiness  of  individui  • 
and  at  the  same  time  diminishmg  the  pubUc  burthens.*  T^ 
act  authorized  any  number  of  persons  to  form  tlieoue^ 
into  a  society  of  (^K)d  fellowship^  for  the  purpose  of  x^^ .  .' 
frmdsi  by  contribtttions  oc  sulMcriptions^  foir  the  mutuu 
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members,  every  one  of  whom  may  receive  a  copy  of  the 
statement  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence. 

Every  friendly  society  enrolled  under  this  act  is  obliged, 
ivitbin  three  monUis  after  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  and 
again  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  every  five 
years,  to  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
m  which  the  society  is  situated  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  society 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  such  returns  to  be  made  in 
a  prescribed  form  to  insure  uniformity ;  and  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  are  directed,  within  one  month  after  the  periods 
just  named,  to  transmit  these  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  a  view  to  their  being  laid  before  parliament  In 
case  the  officers  of  any  society  shall  neglect  to  transmit 
these  returns  within  the  time  specified,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  shall  call  upon  them  to  make  the  return  within  21 
days ;  and  should  they  neglect  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
the  society  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act,  un- 
less sufficient  reason  shall  be  assigned  to  the  justices  at  the 
next  ensuing  quarter-sessions,  why  such  returns  could  not 
be  made. 

The  provisions  and  privileges  of  this  act  were  extended  to 
all  such  existing  societies  as  should  conform  to  its  provisions 
within  three  years  from  its  date,  after  which  time  all 
friendly  societies  which  should  not  so  conform  were  to  cease 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  to  friendly  societies 
by  this  or  by  any  other  act  of  parliament. 

The  act  of  1832  extended  to  Michaelmas,  1834,  the  time 
during  which  existing  societies  might  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1829,  and  declared  its  privileges  to 
extend  to  all  societies  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  families  of  clergymen,  both  of  the  established 
church  and  of  dissenters. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1834  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  matters  of  regulation  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  notice  here.  The  returns  relating  to  sickness  and  mor- 
tality are  by  this  act  directed  to  be  made  to  the  barrister 
appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  these  societies,  and  not  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  as  ordered  in  the  act  of  1829. 

Societies  thus  constituted  and  privileged  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  benefit  clubs, 
which,  under  various  denominations,  such  as  sick  clubs  and 
burial  societies,  previously  existed  throughout  the  country. 
The  periodical  meetings  of  these  clubs  were  ordinarily  held 
in  public-houses,  where  a  part  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
present  enjoyment  which  snould  have  gone  towards  a  future 
provision  against  the  casualties  of  the  members.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  these  societies  were  got  together  by 
tne  landlora  of  the  public-house  in  which  the  meetings  were 
to  be  held,  and  that  he  was  constituted  its  secretary  or  trea- 
surer, keeping  the  funds  in  his  own  possession,  or  too  fre- 
quently dissipating  them.  Where  even  this  evil  did  not 
arise,  a  temptation  was  held  out  to  obtain  members  by  the 
smallness  of  the  contributions,  which  proved  in  the  course 
of  years  wholly  inadequate  to  answer  the  demands  that  were 
then  sure  to  arise,  although  the  income  of  the  society  had 
at  first,  while  the  members  continued  young,  been  sumcient 
for  the  purpose.  The  mischief  thus  fell  upon  them  when  they 
had  become  old  and  infirm,  and  had  no  means  of  relieving 
themselves  from  it :  this  evil  is  now  prevented  by  the  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  tables  prescribing  such  rates  of  contri- 
butions and  allowances  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  sufficient  and  equitable. 

The  considerations  by  which  benefit  societies  recommend 
themselves  to  the  community  were  so  well  pointed  out  by 
tile  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in 
]  a25,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  insert  a 
hnort  extract  from  its  report. 

'  It  has  been  observed  that  the  hostility  to  friendly  so- 
cieties has  been  nowhere  more  strong  and  controversial  than 
among  the  patrons  of  savings'  banks.  Of  these  institutions 
your  Committee  will  only  say,  that  they  are  undeniably  cal- 
culated for  many  very  useful  purposes,  some  of  which  can- 
not possibly  be  secured  by  institutions  of  mutual  assurance ; 
but  your  Committee  affirm  without  hesitation,  as  equally 
undeniable,  that  it  is  by  the  contribution  qf  the  savings  of 
many  j)er8ons  to  one  common  fund,  that  the  most  effectual 
provision  can  be  made  for  casualties  ejecting,  or  liable  to 
affect,  all  the  contributors.  This  proposition,  which  is  in- 
deed obviously  true,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  writer 
on  friendly  societies,  who  asks  whether  the  advocates  of  a 
separate  and  exclusive  saving  wiU  be  easily  persuaded  to 


laTe  their  annual  pnmiom,  insteftd  of  iof  uring  tbev  bottics 

against  fire? 

'Whenever  there  is  a  contingency,  the  cheapest  way  o. 
providing  against  it  is  by  uniting  with  others,  so  that  carb 
man  may  subject  himself  to  a  small  deprivation,  in  order 
that  no  man  may  be  subjected  to  a  great  loss.  He  upon 
whom  the  contingency  does  not  fall  does  not  get  his  money 
back  aeain,  nor  does  he  get  for  it  any  visible  or  tangible  be- 
nefit ;  but  he  obtains  securihr  against  ruin,  and  consequent 
peace  of  mind.  He  upon  whom  the  contingency  does  falt« 
gets  all  that  those  whom  fortune  has  exempted  from  it  have 
lost  in  hard  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sustain  an  event 
which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  him. 

'The  individual  depositor,  not  the  contributor  to  a  com- 
mon fhnd,  is  really  the  speculator.  If  no  sickness  ftttack^ 
him  during  liis  years  of  strength  and  activihr,  and  he  dies 
before  he  is  past  labour,  he  is  successful  in  his  speculation  ; 
but  if  he  fall  sick  at  an  early  period,  or  if  he  live  to  old  aee, 
he  is  a  great  loser,  for  his  savmgs,  with  their  accumulatioiis. 
will  support  him  but  a  short  time  in  sickness ;  or  even  if  he 
retain  something  in  old  age,  after  having  provided  for  hi9 
occasional  illness,  the  annuity  which  he  can  then  purchase 
will  be  very  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  he  would  have 
obtained  if  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  all  those  who,  having  contributed  for 
many  yearn  to  a  superannuation  fund,  have  never  reached 
an  age  to  require  it.* 

The  rules  adopted  by  different  fKendly  societies  vaiy  in 
many  particulars  of  minor  importance.  The  following  ab- 
stract comprises  most  of  the  practical  points  aimed  at  by 
such  institutions,  and  is  inserted  in  order  to  aflTord  a  gencrsd 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based. 

Rule  I.  The  olgect  of  thU  aodety  It  to  auart  to  penoDs  t>etweea  IIm  a^ei  vf 
tweaty-one  and  flfty-ftTfl,  who  may  beoome  members  thereof. 

lit  An  aUowanee,  not  exceeding  20t.  per  week,  dntins  rirlriifM,  votil  ths 
age  of  70  I 

find.  An  allowance  not  ezceedtng  in  the  whole  £9  per  moalli,  fhm  «bJ 
after  the  ages  of  55,  60,  6$,  or  70,  aa  may  he  previfooely  ai^read  ao«  to  omLa*» 
during  life;  and 

3rd.  A  nayp''^^  ^  death,  not  exceeding  £tO. 

Rule  if.  The  contribationa  for  these  assoraaeae  shall  be  paid  noiitUy,  mmi 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  ages  of  the  members,  at  the  time  of  admiado^  omo 
formably  to  tables  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  rules.    Each  membei'  aasoriax  aa 
allowance  during  sickness  to  pay  an  additional  oontrfbotkm  of  2a.  pee  aaaum. 
to  entitle  himself  to  medical  attendance  and  medicines  when  needed 

Rule  HI.  A  single  contribution  may  be  paid  on  admiseioQ,  or  at  any  t^W 
se<;^ueut  times,  the  amount  of  which  Is  given  in  the  taUes  added  to  theae  n)e%, 
which  contribution  shall  redeem  the  whole  of  the  monthly  eoatribvtioas  wh  <& 
would  otherwise  have  been  pavable. 

Rules  IV.  to  ZI.  relate  to  tne  contrtbutiona  of  honorary  sobscribers,  and  f » 
the  appointment  and  dutSet  of  offleers.  the  times  and  ptaoaB  of  imwiclm,  aad 
other  matters  of  regulation. 

Rnle  XII.  proridas  for  ascertaining,  throngh  the  examinatioii  of  the  enrj^e^ic. 
the  state  of  health  of  persons  applying  to  bMome  membiffs ;  and  fbrther  pro- 
vides for  the  periodical  visits  or  the  same  officer  to  every  member  while  t«~ 
ceiving  an  allowance  in  sickness,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  the  stkte  of 
his  health. 

Rules  XIII.  to  XVI.  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  derk  of  the  society,  the 
stews rds,  auditors,  and  voluntary  visitors,  which  it  is  needWas  to  detail  hen. 

Rule  XVII.  nrovides  that  the  treasurer  and  clerk  shall  give  secority  lu  tli* 
committee  for  the  fkithfbl  performance  of  their  dotiea. 

Rule  XV  ni.  directs  how  special  meetinp  may  be  called  upon  say  eiMT> 
gcncy. 

Rule  XIX.  relates  to  the  admission  of  members.  All  candidalas  miul  >k- 
recommended  by  two  members,  and  upon  admission  must  pioduce  a  refnx^  r 
of  baptism,  or  other  satisfactory  proof  of  age,  together  with  a  ceruar»»e 
signed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  society,  stnting  his  ovbion  as  to  the  health  of  t  -r 
candidate.  He  must  also  siirn  a  declaration  or  the  kind  and  omooat  of  ta- 
surance  for  which  he  iutends  to  provide  by  his  monthly  oootribatioos,  and 
alto  of  his  acquiescence  in.  and  adherence  to,  the  rules  of  the  society. 

Rules  XX.  to  XXII.  prescribe  the  form  of  application,  and  the  mode  cf 
paying  the  aUowanoe  during  sickness,  so  framed  as  to  guard  the  aoeiely,  a»  Ux 
as  possible,  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Rule  XXIIl.  disqualifles  members  from  claiming  any  allowance  In  «IcVd«-«4 
until  one  year  after  admission  to  the  society,  or  until  all  cootributioua  \h  a 
may  be  due  shall  have  been  paid  up;  and  provides  for  wiUibuldiAf  the  «llo«. 
nnce  where  the  disease  or  infirmity  has  been  contracted  tibronghprullig«c«. 
quarrelling,  or  drunkennesa,  or  if  Che  member  shonU  be  Impriseaed  uaurr 
any  criminal  oonviclioa. 

Rule  XXIV.  suspends  the  allowanoe  in  sickness  if  the  claimant  refuse*  to 
be  seen  by  the  medical  or  other  offleers  of  the  society;  or  if  by  any  willU  art 
or  misconduct*  sodi  as  drinking  in  a  pubUc>hoose,  be  sh^  delay  the  reco%«* 
of  his  health. 

Rule  XXV.  provides  that  the  sum  assured  at  death  shall  be  foefoitad.  if  the 
member  shall  die  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  hands  of  Jnstioe. 

Rtth»  XXVI.  nrovides  that,  (f  my  mewStr  tkaU  ht  coMNcesd  ^/Ueay,  or  shaU 
by  any  false  or  fraudulent  renreseutatioa  or  demand  obtain,  or  attempt  to  o\>> 
tain,  any  allowance  from  thenxnds  of  the  society,  or  if  he  shall  enteriao  army 
or  navy,  or  go  abroad,  he  shall  be  exduded  from  the  sodety.  and  aO  Ida 
interest  and  monies  therein  shall  be  forfeited;  but  those  member*  who  havw 
been  excluded  because  of  their  Jolnhig  the  army  or  navy  may  bo  io^Mlmi«trd 
on  the  cause  of  exclusion  ceasing,  provided  their  health  is  good,  and  the  eoa> 
tribotions  for  the  time  of  exclusion  be  paid,  with  inlneet 

Rule  XXVII.  fixes  the  amount  of  foiibits  that  shall  be  payahia,  if  tko  aoal>i> 
bntions  of  members  foil  into  arrear;  and  also  the  period  at  which,  owing  to 
such  defoalt,  they  shall  cMse  to  be  members  ;  cligltalB,  hovrm.  to  be  iw> 
Instated,  upon  suScieflt  eause  for  the  daikoU  behsf  aesifaodt  aad  usoa  tt« 
arrears  and  certain  fines  being  paid.  ^ 

Rule  XXVIII.  fixes  the  last  Satuiday  in  oaohBonihfoy  ihtvmymtmtot 
annoitiee  to  the  memben. 

Rnle  XXIX.  enables  the  trusteca  to  pay  to  th«  idatiiw  of  mismi  4s^^ 
lattrtaUf  tad  for  wtaoM  sSlNtf  ae  ktim  sT  ateliMnilgfl  JM  %v  mS 
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Tnendly  HocietiM,  but  will  be  found  rerf  near  to  Uie  average 

laics  generally  adapted. 

I'able  showing  the  sum  to  be  contributed  monthly  by 
person]!  of  the  following  ages  when  admitted,  until  they 
Bhall  reach  the  age  of  seventy,  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
"   1.  weekly  during  aicknoas,  tt  any  time  atlec  one  year  from 
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If  tlie  sum.  the  receipt  of  which  it  is  desired 
during  sickness,  should  be  less  than  2UJ'.   per  weok,  the 
i-ijuiribuiions  luuet  be  made  in  proportion.    To  entitle  the 
member  lo  receive  15<.  per  week,  the  payments  must  be 
ihrtc-foiirths  the  above  rate.     For  1IJ».  per  week,  the  ca 
ti'itiutions  are  one-half  the  rates  stated  in  the  fable,  and 
on.     Tbis  rule  is  likewLie  applicable  lo  the  tivo  following 

Table  thowing  the  sum  to  bo  contribuled  monthly  by 
rorsuns  of  the  fuliouing  agtis  when  admitted,  to  secure  the 
piijmont  to  ihera  of  a  monthly  annuiiyof  2/.,  to  commenca 
I'l'um  thoir  attaining  the  respective  ages  of  either  SS,  GO,  69, 
or  70,  as  agreed  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Bociely ;  the  con- 
tributions to  ceaae  when  the  annuity  
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Table  shnwins  ihe  sum  to  be  contributed  monthly  by 
pt'r^«iii-<  ofllio  following  aL:cs  when  admitted,  until  they  shall 
\v/'-\\  Ibe  sge  of  seventy,' to  insure  the  paym«nt  of  the  sum 
□I  -i-it.  at  the  time  o''  death  :— 
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The  number  of  frieiidly  societies  enrolled  by  the  clerka 

of  the  peace  in  each  county  in  Great  Britain  from  the  year 

1829  to  1836,  both  inclusive,   in  conformity  wilh  tbe  act 

passed  in  that  year  last  mentioned,  are  as  folli 

Bedford        .  .     27     Brecon 

1 5     CardijTan 

33     Carmarthen 

38     Carnarvon 

83     Denbigh 

52  Flintshire 
14    Glam'organ    , 

53  Meriunclh 
187     Monigomery 

53     Pembroke 
57    Radnor 


Berks 
Bucks 
Cambridge 

Chester        . 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby  . 

Dorset 
Durham       . 

Essen    . 
Gloucester   . 
Hants   . 
HerL-ford      . 
Hertford 
Kent 
Lancaster 


Hoi 


niuih 


Norfolk 

Nor  than)  pi 

Northumberland 

Nuttingluiii 

Oxforl 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Sussex 
Warwick 
Wilts    . 
Worcester 

York     . 


Total  of  Wales 


3tj  Ediubuigh 

21  File 

3)6  Forfar 

61  Kincardine 

r>9  Lanark 

6  Linlithgow 

30  Penh 

27  Renfrew 

30  Ross 

4  S:irling  . 

"■  Wigiou 


87 

,  leo 


Total  of  Scotland 


36  Total  in  England    .     2438 

58  Wales            .      394 

34  Scotland      .      i2-i 

6S  

26  Total  in  Great  Britain  2954 


Total  of  England     2438 
No  firiendly  societies  have  been  enrolled  in  Huntingdon, 
Westmoreland,  and  Angleseo.     The  returns  from  Scotland 
comprise  only  those  societies  from  which  returns  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  have  been  received.     Of  the  above  socio 


snrolled  in  England  and  Wales— 


PR  I 


'480 


FRI 


The  above-mentioned  societies  do  not  comprise  all,  or 
nearly  all,  those  which  are  in  existence  in  Great  Britain,  and 
no  similar  account  has  been  given  for  Ireland.  According  to 
a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
number  of  friendly  societies,  the  rules  of  which  were  filed 
by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
equivalent  officers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  between  the 
beginning  of  1793  and  the  end  of  1832,  were — 

In  England  •  •     16,596 

Wales  ...  769 

Scotland  «  •       2,144 

Ireland  •            •  274 


Total  in  the  United  Kingdom    19,783 

Many  of  the  societies  included  in  this  return  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  still  in  being 
which  have  not  been  enrolled  under  the  act  of  1829 ;  in  fact 
the  number  which  have  deposited  their  funds  with  savings* 
banks  very  greatly  exceeds  those  so  enrolled.  The  number 
having  made  these  deposits,  and  the  amount  of  the  sums 
deposited  by  them,  as  they  stood  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1836,  were  as  follow :— * 


Average 

Number  of 

Amonnt  of 

by  each 

Societies. 

DepotiU. 

Society. 

£ 

£ 

England 

'.     4782 

658,424 

138 

Wales 

,       269 

40,728 

151 

Scotland 

92 

11,521 

125 

Ireland 

.       266 

16,622 

63 

Total      5409 


727.295 


134 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  use  has  been  made 
of  the  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  made  under  the  act 
uf  1839,  of  which  it  is  understood  that  great  numbers  are 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with 
the  barrister  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  friendly 
societies.  Several  of  these  societies  are  composed  of  persons 
engaged  in  some  particular  calling ;  and  if  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  returns  were  made,  it  might,  amone  other  interesting 
and  useful  points  of  information,  aiTord  data  for  estimating 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  different  trades,  a  matter 


hitherto  tery  imperfectlv  understood  oy  ioTestigaled.  The 
experience  of  different  Life  Assurance  Offices  has  made  u* 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  higher  and  middle  walks  of  life,  and  the  general  table* 
of  mortality,  although  hitherto  very  imperfectlv  kept,  afft»rd 
a  tolerable  view  of  the  law  of  human  life  in  the  aggr^ate 
in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  as  accu- 
rately  as  possible  the  experience,  in  regard  both  to  sickness 
and  mortality,  of  institutions,  the  members  of  which  arc 
taken  from  the  working  classes,  since  there  could  perhaps 
be  no  surer  test  discovered  whereby  to  judge  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  than  this,  which  would  mark  the  greater  or 
smaller  approximation  made  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
following  different  employments  and  placed  in  diffcreni 
locaUtics,  towards  the  substantial  and  neoessazy  comfiiru 
enjoyed  by  tlie  easier  classes. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  'The  Society  for  the  DiflusioQ 
of  Useful  Knowledge '  prepared  various  schedules,  and  dis- 
tributed the  same  to  friendly  societies  in  most  of  the 
counties  in  England,  and  obtained  in  consequence  a  cuu- 
siderablo  number  of  returns  applying  to  the  five  years  that 
occurred  between  the  bcginnmg  of  1823  and  the  end  of 
1827.  These  returns  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  ^Ir. 
Charles  Ansell,  actuary  to  the  Atlas  Insurance  Compaoy« 
who  has  made  them  the  eroundwork  of  a  '  Treati<ie  on 
Friendly  Societies,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  Interest  uf 
Money,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Probability,  are  practically  ap- 
plied to  the  Affairs  of  such  Societies.*  It  is  not  necessary 
in  this  place  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Ansell's  elaborate  calcula- 
tions more  than  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  tlic 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that  actually  occurrul 
during  flvo  years  among  all  the  friendly  societies  from  which 
returns  were  obtained,  and  affords  the  most  precise  infor- 
mation that  has  yet  been  given  concerning  the  casualties 
to  which  the  working  men  of  England  are  liable.  An  adfli- 
tional  column  is  ^ivcn,  deduced  from  the  '  experience  *  of 
the  Equitable  Society,  drawn  from  the  actual  duration  of 
all  the  lives  assured  by  that  corporation  from  1762  to  If  i'«, 
a  period  extending  over  two-thirds  of  a  century  ;  and  \\u\ 
will  serve  to  show  the  great  discrepancies  exhibited  in  Mr. 
AnselVs  table,  which  unavoidably  arise  from  the  limited  ma- 
terials with  which  that  gentleman  was  furnished. 
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18 

•500 

— 

130-88 

45 

1-308 

56-48 

78-76 

72 

14*167 

7-83 

13-65 

19 

'574 

— 

135*60 

46 

1-390 

48*43 

77-76 

73 

8*279 

6*17 

12-65 

20 

•671 

— 

136-50 

47 

1-379 

48*05 

75*17 

74 

4*321 

6*50 

11-65 

21 

■725 

138^50 

139-60 

48 

1-508 

48*56 

72-65 

75 

14*262 

7-00 

10-74 

22 

•785 

165-00 

138-61 

49 

1-816 

45*88 

70-22 

76 

24*719 

19-00 

10-19 

23 

•861 

186^50 

137-60 

50 

1-784 

42*59 

66-55 

77 

41*111 

•..« 

9-54 

21 

•388 

110*22 

136*60 

51 
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29-86 

61-98 

78 

31*095 

14-00 
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25 

•850 

108*82 

131-61 

52 

1*875 

37*63 

57-82 

79 

30*636 

11-00 

6*35 

26 

•712 

125*27 

130-61 

53 
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53-16 

80 
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27 

•614 
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129-41 

54 
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55*40 
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55 
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29 

•930 
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56 
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83 
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6-00 
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30 
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57 
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22-24 

40*45 

84 
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«.• 

4-76 

31 

•753 

80-19 

122-— 

58 
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31*08 

37*45 

85 

18*333 
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32 

'927 

109-32 

117^64 

59 

2*675 

24*86 

34-28 

86 

21-250 

8-00 

4*30 

33 

•992 

98-29 

113-75 

60 

3*042 

23*67 

31*77 

87 

31*428 

7-00 

3*93 

34 

•939 

83*25 

109-52 

61 

3-782 

27-67 

30*09 

88 

44*000 
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3-62 

35 

•903 

60-06 

108-52 

62 

4-553 

29*75 

28*77 

89 

52*000 

•« 

4*04 

36 

•898 

51-24 

104-76 

63 

5-180 

21*20 

27*17 

90 

52-000 

*.^ 

3*73 

37 

1-093 

60-07 

101-17 

64 

5-385 

14*69 

25*62 

91 

34-666 

«. 

3-50 

38 

1-291 

53-03 

95-41 

65 

5-423 

1618 

23*39 

92 

14-000 

.,« 

3-16 

39 

1-226 

55*89 

92-21 

66 

'    5*615 

17*22 

.  21-32 

93 

_  . 

.^ 

3-0« 

40 

1-127 

75  — 

91-21 

67 

6-222 

18*14 

19*76 

94 

M. 

«. 

9-26 

41 

1  •  023 

74-56 

88-16 

68 

8-852 

26-50 

18-25 

95 

•i.. 

.. 

1*60 

42 

1*094 

51-60 

87"16 

69 

12*420 

17*60 

16*65 

96 

.—. 

... 

i     1-33 

43 

1^249 

48-69 

86-16 

70 

13*930 

14*50 

15*65 

97 

.... 

• 

1*00 

44 

1*328 

58*71 

83*27 

71 

14^402 

14^50 

14*65 

FRIENDS.    [Quakers.] 

FHIESLAND,  or  VRIESLAND,  the  most  northerly 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  HoUaodi,  is  situated  between 


52°  40'  and  53**  28'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  24'  and  6°  46'  K,  loiu^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  oo  \hm  es>t 
by  the  provinoei  of  Groningen  and  Drenthea  on  the  souU 
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and  most  extraordinary  bird  from  Western  Africau  tbQ  bill 
is  not  much  inferior  to  the  size  of  the  bead.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  these  *  hard-billed  *  birds,  as  the  old  writers 
aptly  called  them,  feed  entirely  upon  seeds  and  nuts ;  and 
the  harder  these  are  the  stronger  are  the  bills  of  such 
species  as  are  appointed  to  derive  nourishment  from  the 
different  sorts ;  whenever  an  insectivorous  and  frug^ivorous 
diet  is  united,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Tanager  finches,  the 
upper  mandible  is  notched  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  more 
firmly  securing  that  part  of  their  food  which  can  escape.' 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Table  M6thodi(jue,'  places  the  Frin- 
gillitUe  as  the  third  family  of  the  Controstres,  and  makes  it 
consist  of  the  following  genera  i—Emberiza  of  LinnsDus, 
Mmherizoides  of  Temminck,  Fringilla  of  Linna)us,  m., 
Pt/reita,  Fringilla,  and  Carduelis  of  Cuvier,  Linaria  of 
Bechstein,  Vidua  of  Cuvier,  Coccotkraustes  of  Brisson, 
i^rr/itt/a  of  Brisson,  Loxia  of  Brisson,  Psittirostra  of  Tem- 
minck, Corythtis  of  Cuvier,  Colitis  of  Brisson  and  Linnicus, 
Phytotonia  of  Molina,  and  Ploceus  of  Cuvier. 

Cuvier,  in  his  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  arranges  the  Buntings 
{Emberiza  of  Linnseus)  immediately  after  the  Titmice 
{Paruft  of  LinuBBus) ;  and,  next  to  the  Buntings,  he  places 
the  Sparrows,  les  Moineaux  {^Fringilla  of  Linnaeus). 

Cuvier  designates  the  Buntings  as  possee^sing  an  ex- 
tremely distinct  character  in  their  conical,  short,  straight 
bill,  the  narrower  upper  mandible  of  which,  entering  within 
the  lower,  has  on  the  palate  a  hard  and  projecting  tubercle ; 
and  as  granivorous  birds  which  have  little  caution,  and 
readily  enter  the  snares  prepared  for  them.  Those  Buntings 
which  have  an  elongated  nail  on  the  hind  foe  like  the  larks, 
are  distinguished  by  Afeyer  under  the  generic  name  of 
Plectrophanes, 

The  Sparrows  (Fringilla)  are  characterised  by  Cuvier  as 
having  a  conical  bill  more  or  less  large  at  its  base,  but  not 
angular  at  the  commissure.  They  subsist  principally  on 
seeds,  and  are  subdivided  by  that  zoologist  as  follows  :— 
The  Weavers  {Ploceus,  Cuv.),  a  form  found  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  continents.  Those  of  the  old  world 
make  a  nest  by  interweaving  very  skilfully  the  fibres  of 
vegetables,  whence  their  name.  Such  are  the  Toucnam 
Courvi  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (Loxia  Philippina  of  Lin- 
nrous),  with  its  pendulous  nest,  having  a  vertical  canal 
opening  below,  which  communicates  laterally  with  the 
cavity  where  the  young  are  laid,  and  the  Republican  (Loxia 
soda  of  Latham),  which  builds  in  society,  and  whose  con- 
joined  nests  form  one  large  continuous  mass  with  numerous 
compartments.  Among  the  Weavers  of  the  new  con- 
tinent Cuvier  places  Le  Mangeur  de  riz,  petit  Choucas  de 
Surinam,  de  la  Jamaique,  Cassique  noir,  &c.  (Oriolus  niger. 
Or,  oryzivorus,  Corvus  Surinamensis,  Gm.),  which,  in 
countless  flocks,  lay  waste  the  fields  of  many  of  tbe  warm 
parts  of  America.  Next  to  the  Weavers  are  placed  tbe 
Sparrows,  properly  so  called  (Pyrgita  of  Cuvier),  of  which 
the  well  known  Common^  or  Bouse  Sparrow  (Fringilla 
domestica  of  authors,  Pyrgita  domestica  of  Cuvier),  the 
companion  of  civilized  man  on  a  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
may  serve  as  the  type.  Cuvier  makes  the  Finches,  les 
Pinions  (Fringilla  of  Cuvier),  follow.  These  have  the  bill 
rather  less  arched  than  the  sparrows,  and  a  little  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  linnets.  Their  habits  are  more  gay,  and 
their  song  more  varied  than  those  of  the  sparrows,  and  the 
Chaffinch,  le  Pinpon  ordinaire  (Fringillq,  coelebs  of  Lin- 
naeus), may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  genus. 
[Chaffinch.]  The  Linnets  and  Qoldfinchet  (les  Linottes, 
Linaria  of  Bechstein)  and  Chardonnerets  (Carduelis  of 
Cuvier)  come  next,  and  the  Serins,  or  Tarins^  Canary 
birds,  for  example.  [Canary  Bird.]  Then  come  tbe 
Whidah  Finches,  Widow  Birds,  as  they  are  popularly 
called  ( Vidua  of  Brisson  and  other  authors),  and  next  to 
them  the  Grosbeaks,  Grosbecs  (Coccothraustes  of  Brisson 
and  others),  to  which  Cuvier  considers  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  linnets  without  any  assignable  interval, 
and  whose  completely  conical  bill  is  only  distinguishable 
by  its  excessive  size :  of  these  the  Common  Grosbeak  (Loxia 
Coccothraustes  of  Linnaeus)  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 
Pitylus,  to  which  Cuvier  assigns  certains  foreign  species, 
succeeds.  It  has,  as  well  as  Coccothraustes,  a  large  bill, 
which  is  slightly  compressed,  arched  above,  and  sometimes 
has  a  salient  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible.    The  Bullfinches  (Pyrrhida)  conclude  the  tribe. 

After  the  Sparrows  Cuvier  places  the  Crossbills  (Loxia 
of  Brisson),  and  the  Durbecs  (Cory thus  of  Cuvier,  Strobi- 
lophaga  of  Yieillot),  observing  that  they  cannot  be  placed  at 


a  distance  from  the  bullfiticlief  rad  cmstUQf.  Thft  biA  of 
Cory  thus,  convex  all  round,  has  ita  point  curved  ifio%e  Xh9 
lower  mandible.  Colius  he  considera  ^  P^^Jp  approa^l^- 
ing  the  preceding. 

M.  Temminck  thus  defines  tbe  character  of  tlie  Bunt- 
ings (Emberiza  of  Linnseus).  Bill  short,  strong,  conioU, 
compressed,  trenchant,  without  a  notch,  mandibles  Iutui^ 
their  edges  included  (the  upper  mai)dible  bein^  tmaller  xh^sx 
the  lower),  and  a  little  distant  from  each  other  at  the  biM 
Piostrils  basal,  rounded,  siumounted  by  the  frontal  icatbc  r« 
which  partially  cover  them.  Feel  witn  three  antenor  ai«d 
ono  posterior  toe,  tbe  anterior  toes  entirely  divided,  an'j 
the  posterior  toe  with  a  short  and  curved  nail:  in  a  »m^i 
number  of  species  this  nail  is  straight  and  long.  Sl'ingB 
with  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  Iban  the  second  and  thtni. 
which  are  the  longest.     Tail  forked  or  slightly  rounded. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  generic  character  M. 
Temminck  has  omitted  the  projecting  tubercle  on  tiie 
palate ;  and  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  omissioo,  that  u  is 
not  visible  externally. 

Fhod,  Habits,  Reproduction, — The  p^ocinal  food  of  the 
Buntings  consists  of  farinaceous  seeds,  to  wnich  insects  aie 
occasionally  added.  The  greater  nyinber  l^aunt  wood^  and 
gardens,  and  build  their  nests  in  bushes.  Those  which 
have  the  posterior  nail  or  claw  long,  live  among  the  rockf. 
or  in  the  plains,  and  do  not  frequent  Ihe  woods.  In  alm^i^t 
all  the  species  the  sexes  present  a  macl^ed  difference,  the 
males  being  variegated  with  lively  and  ^^  defined  culoutv 
The  young  may  l^  distinguished  from  the  females.  whuU 
they  much  resemble  by  their  more  sombre  colouring,  and  a 
greater  number  of  deep  spots.  None  of  ihe  iooigenous 
species  moult  twice,  but  the  grei^ter  part  of  the  foreisni 
species  do  so  regularly,  and  the  colours  of  the  malev  change 
considerably  in  these  two  moults :  in  the  summer  Ibey  are 
adorned  with  brilliant  colours ;  in  the  winter  they  put  on 
the  modest  livery  of  the  females.    (Temminck.) 

The  same  ornithologist  divides  the  Puiitinga  into  twu 
sections. 

L 
The  Buntings  properly  so  called. 

These  have  the  posterior  claw  short  and  curved*  and  li^e 
in  the  woods  and  gardens.  They  appear  to  moult  but  oncv 
a  year.  Some  parts  of  their  plumage  which  axe  coloured 
with  lively  tints  in  the  summer  are'  clouded  in  printer  b% 
the  ashy  shading  with  which  the  feathers  are  terminated', 
these  colours  are  without  mixture  in  the  spring,  especiaU% 
the  deep  black,  till  it  becomes  douded  with  reddish  after 
the  autumnal  moult.  The  common  Yellow  Hammer  ^Em- 
beriza citrinella)  may  be  taken  as  an  exanaple  of  thi!»  set- 
tion,  which  also  contains,  among  other  species,  the  OrtfJua 
(Emberiza  hortulana  of  Liunajus,  Ortolan  Buntinx  of 
Latham)  and  the  Cirl  Bunting  (P^Mjubetizq  Cirtu$  of  Lm- 
noeus). 

JI- 
The  Spur  Buntmgs  (^ruans  Eperotmj^^t  P^feUr<y«fen«f 

of  Meyei:). 

This  section  has  the  back  claw  long  and  but  vefj  sUgLily 
arched.  The  species  composing  it  live  always  on  tliegniuDd 
in  open  places.  Their  moult  is  simple  and  ordinary,  bui 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  change  considerably  by  rubbin  * 
and  the  action  of  the  air  and  ligbt,  so  that  thek  suintucr 
dress  appears  very  different  from  that  which  these  bua^ 
assume  in  the  autumn. 

The  numerous  genera  into  which,  as  we  h:^ve  seen,  the 
genus  Fn>i^t7/aof  Illiger  has  been  subdivided  do  not  acc*ird 
with  M.  TemmincVs  views;  and  as  this  excellent  omitb> 
logist  has  as  much  practical  es^perience  as  any  ot  tho^  w  h  ? 
have  made  this  interesting  branch  of  natural  biatory  ihrtr 
study,  and  perhaps  more,  we  thinl^  it  ri^ht  to  put  lh«  Hu- 
dent  in  possession  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 

M.  Temminck,  then,  tnus  defines  his  genus  Oro4-b^ 
(Fringilla  of  lUiger).  Bill  short,  strong,  convex,  stniii;fau 
and  completely  conical;  upper  mandible  swollen  as  ii  «'ere. 
a  little  inclined  towards  tne  point,  without  any  ante,  and 
with  the  upper  part  depressed,  often  prolonged  into  an 
angle  between  the  frontal  featherf.  JfosiriU  basaU  round 
placed  near  the  front,  behind  the  horny  elevation  of  ths 
swollen  part  of  the  bill,  partially  hidden  by  tho  f^sibei^  «.f 
the  front  Feet  with  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  midd'e 
toe ;  the  anterioi*  toes  entirely  divided.  Win^e  &bort ;  tU? 
second  or  third  quills  graduate^  the  thirjor  fourth  loiigea. 
Tail  varying:  in  foiml 

Food.  Habits,  Keproductiofh  4-c*--fbfm  Mrif»  —y%  M. 
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PRLSCHES  HAFF,   an  inclosed  arm  of  theBultie, 

lying  between  54°  12'  and  54°  48'  N.  lat.  and  19°  10'  and 
20°  3 1'  E.  long.   It  belongs  to  the  province  of  Eastern  Prus- 
sia; its  lengtli  from  Holstein,  a  village  at  its  N.E.  extre- 
mity, about  42  miles  W.  of  Konigsber^,  to  its  south-western 
extremity  near  Yungfer,  a  village  N.E.  of  Elbing,  is  about 
60  miles:  its  mean  breadth  is  about  11^,  and  its  greatest 
about  1 8^  miles ;  and  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  3 1 0  square 
miles.    It  is  separated  from  the  Baltio  by  a  nai'row  tongue 
of  land  or  sandbank  called  the  Frische  Nehrung,  on  which 
are  the  hamlets  of  Neuburg,  Kahlberg,  and  Prebhenau,  ana 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  which,  oppot»ite  to  Pillau, 
there  is  a  narrow  strait,  •  12  feet  deep  and  3000  feet  wide, 
ealled  the  Gutt.    This  passage  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Haff  in  the  year  1510.     In  consequence 
of  the  shallowness  of  water  in  the  Frische  Haff,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  no  large  vessels  can  navigate  it,  and 
Pillau  is  therefore  the  port  both  of  Konigsberg  ahdElbing. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  which  find  an  outlet  in  this 
Haff,  are  the  Pregel,  Frisching,  Passarge,  Baude.  and  two 
arms  of  the  Vistula,  of  which  the  most  southernly,  on  quit- 
ting the  main  channel  of  that  river,  takes  the  name  of  the 
Npgath  and  Hows  pastElbing.    The  toWns  of  Fischhausen, 
Brandenburg,  Frauenburg,  and  Tolkemit,  are  on  the  north- 
ern and  wesiern  banks  of  the  Haff, 

FRISCHLIN,  NICODEMUS,  born  jn  1547.  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  duchy  of  Wiirtemberg. 
He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  the  study  of 
languages,  became  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  made 
professor  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  wrote  his 
Paraphrases  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  aud  Georgics,  andof  Per- 
sius,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  original  poetry,  and 
several  dramas,  for  one  of  which,  entitled  'Rebecca,'  he 
was  crowned  with  a  gold  laurel  crown  by  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolf 11.  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  with  the  title  of  poet  lau- 
reate. But  his  satirical  humour  made  him  enemies,  and 
being  charged  with  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Tubin- 
gen. After  visiting  several  towns  of  Germany,  he  at  last 
settled  at  Mayence,  where  he  published  some  of  his  works. 
In  cx>nsequence,  it  would  seem,  of  fresh  satirical  effusions 
from  his  pen,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  at  Mayence,  and  shut  up  in  a  tower,  from  whence 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  fell  in  so  doing  from  a  great 
height,  and  died  of  the  fall  in  November,  1 590,  being  43 
years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are :  1.  '  De  Astrouomiceo  Artis  cum  Doctrind 
Goslesti  et  Naturali  Philosophia  convenientili ;'  2.  '  Institu- 
tiones  Oratoriie  ;*  3.  Several  Orations ;  4.  A  work  on  edu- 
cation entitled  '  De  Ratione  instituendi  Puerum  ab  anno 
SBtatis  sexto  vel  septimo  ad  annum  usque  sextumdecimum  ;* 
5.  '  Dialogus  Logicus  contra  P.  Rami  Sophisticam  pro  Aris- 
totele,'  and  other  treatises  against  the  schoolmen ;  *  Face- 
liflD  Selectiores,'  many  of  them  licentious ;  7.  *  Queestionum 
Grammatiearum,  libri  octo;'  8.  'InTryphiodoriiEgyptii  Gram- 
matici  hbrum  de  Ilii  excidio,  interpretatio  duplex  et  nottt  ad 
textum  GrsDCum ;'  9.  'Notes  on  Callimachus ;*  10.  'Aris- 
tophanes repurgatus  a  mendis  et  interpretatus ;'  11.  *In 
ebrietatem  Carmina ;'  and  a  quantity  of  verses,  elegies,  sa- 
tires, epigrams,  besides  the  dramas  and  the  paraphrases  of 
classic    authors   above   mentioned. 

(Teissier,  Eloges  des  Hommes  Savons;  Moreri's  Dic^ 
iionary,  art.  *  Frischlin.') 

FRISIANS,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  formed  part  of 
the  nation  of  the  Ingeevoncs.  Their  name  has  been  by 
some  derived  from  the  low  German  word  •  fresen,*  to  shake 
or  tremble,  in  allusion  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  the 
soil  of  which  is  an  unstable  or  shaking  moor.  They  were 
divided  into  FrLsii  Miuores,  who  inhabited  the  lands  north 
of  the  island  of  the  Batavi — the  present  provinces  of 
Oberyssel,  Gelders,  and  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Zuidersee,  which  at 
that  time  was  mostly  dry  land ;  and  the  Frisii  Majores,  who 
inhabited  the  land  between  the  Yssel,  Ems,  and  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri — that  is,  the  present  provinces  of  West  Fries- 
land  and  Groningen.  The  old  Rhine  separated  them  tVom  the 
Batavi»  and  the  Ems  from  the  Chauci.  According  to 
Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  c.  24)  they  were  the  most  steadfast  allies 
whom  the  Romans  possessed  in  this  quarter ;  tiiey  aided 
Drusus  and  Germanicus  in  their  campaigns  against  the 
Gherusci,  and  saved  the  Roman  fleet  from  destruction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  But  this  state  of  amity  was 
broken  off  upon  the  Romans  making  an  attempt  to  treat 
tbMn  as  subjects;    they  thenceforward  became  declared 


enemies  of  Rome,  and  nused*  witk  one  exraption,  all  her 
strongholds  in  these  parts,  having  in  the  2bth  )«*arA.  u., 
when  Olennius  was  the  Roman  lieutenant,  turned  upon  the 
Romans,  slain  about  900  of  them  near  the  w^oods  of  Badu- 
henna,  and  freed  themselves  from  their  dominion.  fTwyt 
Arm.  iv.  c.  72,  73.)  Corbulo,  the  Roman  geueral  undtr 
Claudius,  A. D.  47,  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  Nc't.> 
drove  tl^em  out  of  some  districts  on  this  side  of  the 
Zuidersee,  wliich  they  had  invaded.  (Tacit  Ann.  \\\k 
c.  54.)  From  this  period  until  the  fourth  and  fif'h 
centuries,  when  they  appear  as  members  of  the  great  con- 
federacy of  the  Saxons,  no  mention  of  them  occurs.  U't* 
find  them  at  this  time  holding  the  sea-coasts  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Elbe  and  Eyder,  whence  it  has  been  ocjnjeo- 
tured  that  a  variety  of  tribes  were  then  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Frisians.  They  now  passed  over  into  Britain, 
in  company  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  aided  tlietii 
in  its  conquest  Under  the  emperor  Julian  they  mado 
themselves  masters  and  retained  possession  of  the  island  of 
the  Batavi,  on  which  spot  they  were  sorely  humbled  by 
Pepin,  major-domo  of  the  Franks,  who  put  Radbod  thvir 
king  to  flight,  and  wrested  the  whole  of  their  western  land.<< 
from  them  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Popp<i, 
Radbod's  successor,  made  a  fhiitless  attempt  to  recover  the 
lost  territory,  and  was  driven  back  by  Charles  Martel. 
Charlemagne  hereupon  brought  the  eastern  dominions  of 
the  Frisians  under  subjection,  and  appointed  his  own  duk(.-9 
over  them,  whose  office  subsequently  merged  into  that  «>f 
chieftain  (hauptling.)  The  result  of  continued  struggles  fi.r 
the  mastery  between  these  chieftains,  who  called  tfaenisehes 
counts,  was,  that  count  Edzard  prevailed,  and  estabhsh^Kl 
himself  in  that  part  called'  East  Friesland  in  1 458.  In  16^  7 
count  Enno  acknowledged  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  under 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  di;^- 
nity  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  bnt  both  his  power  and  that  (»f 
his  descendants  was  jealously  limited  by  the  national  stato^. 
The  last  prince  died  in  1 744,  and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 

frant  in  1690,  Prussia  took  possession  of  East  Friesland. 
t  was  wrested  from  her  in  1808,  and  transfenred  to  Hol- 
land ;  in  1810  it  became  a  province  of  the  French  empire  ; 
in  1813  Prussia  recovered  it,  and  in  1815  she  ceded  it  to 
Hanover. 

The  western  part  of  the  Frisian  territory,  or  West 
Friesland,  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

Tlie  antient  Frisians  resembled  the  Gertnans  in  their 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  according  to  Tacitus,  t)i«« 
only  tribute  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  Romans  ron&istt>i 
of  skins.  '  They  were  govemea  by  two  princes,  wit<w 
authority  was  extremely  confined.  Their  deacendantv 
are  settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coact 
of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  preserve  not  only  the  name 
of  Frisians,  but  many  vestiges  of  their  customs'  and  drc>%. 
They  wander  in  quest  of  a  livelihood  to  Holland  and  th>/ 
neighbouring  ootmtries,  and  return  home  with  the  pHxluc^ 
of  their  labours.  (Tacitus'  ilnr^a/^  ;  Wiarda's  Hittory  •/ 
E.  FHeslandJ 

FRIT.  [GlassJ 

FRITH,  or  FIRTH,  is  used  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scc^t- 
land  to  indicate  what  on  the  western  is  called  a  Loch.  Ir 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  language  of  the  seltlcr^, 
who  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  for  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  Jlord  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  iti«* 
fiordur  of  the  Icelanders.  It  is  a  term  properly  used  to  imii- 
cate  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  especially  in  a  r«)ckr 
and  elevated  coast,  and  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  tfao  term 
Mound,  which  is  generally  used  lor  such  inlets. 

FRIU'LI,  the  most  eaatem  province  of  Italy,  fbrminir 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  is  bounded  on  the  north  \i\ 
the  Camic  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  l>rHTr 
in  Carinthia;  on  the  north-e^st  by  the  Julian  Alps,  whirh 
divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Save ;  on  the  north-wc^t  h\ 
an  offset  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  wh£ch  divides  it  from  the  \all^y 
of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Bellnno ;  on  the  west  h}-  Uw 

Erovince  of  Treviso,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mcr 
•ivensa;  on  the  south,  partly  by  the  Dogado,  or  pro%ince  ^iT 
Venice,  and  partly  bv  tne  Adriatic  sea;  and  on  the  ea&t  by 
the  government  of  Trieste  or  of  Istria.  The  former  \\Ta\\* 
between  Venetian  Friuli  and  the  Austrian  district  of  Tneste 
were  marked  by  the  river  Isonzo,  but  the  boundary  is  now 
placed  farther  west,  running  from  Palmanova  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ansa,  leaving  out  Aquileia  and  Grade,  which  make 
part  of  the  circle  of  istria.  [Aqitileia.]  The  boundarip«  of 
Italy  on  this  side  are  not  Mrongly  marked  hy  nature'   the 
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of  die  islands  of  Shetland ;  and  oh  tile  1  \fJ\  July  discovered 
Freeseland,  bearing  W.N.W.,  whicli  stood  hign,  and  was 
covered  with  show.  They  could  not  land  by  reason  of  the 
Jce,  and  great  depth  of  water  near  the  shore.  The  east 
point  of  this  island  Capt.  Frobisher  named  *  Qiieen  Eliza- 
beth's Foreland.*  On  the  28th  they  had  sight  of  Meta  Incog- 
nita, being  part  of  New  Greenland,  on  which  also  they  could 
not  land,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  Aug.  10th  Frobi- 
sher  went  on  a  desert  island,  three  miles  from  the  continent, 
but  staid  there  only  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  he  entered 
into  a  strait  which  he  called,  and  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Frobisher's  Strait  On  the  1 2th,  sailing  to  GabnePs  inland, 
they  came  to  a  sound,  which  they  named  Prior's  Sound, 
and  anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.  On  the  1 5th  they  sailed 
to  Prior's  bay ;  tlie  1 7tn  to  Thomas  Williams's  island,  and 
the  18th  came  to  anchor  under  Burcher's  island.  Here 
they  went  on  shore,  and  had  some  communication  with  the 
natives,  by  whose  treachery  they  lost  a  boat  and  five  of  their 
men.  Frobisher  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  his 
men,  set  sail  again  for  England  the  26th  August;  came 
again  within  sight  of  Freeseland  1st  September;  and  not- 
withstanding a  terrible  storm  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
he  arrived  at  Han^'ich  on  the  2nd  of  October, 

Frobisher  took  possession  of  the  country  he  had  landed 
upon  in  queen  Elizabeth's  name^  and,  in  token  of  such  pos- 
session, ordered  his  men  to  bring  to  him  whatever  they 
could  first  find.  One  among  the  rest  brought  a  piece  of 
black  stone,  in  appearance  like .  sea-coal,  but  very  heavy. 
Having  at  his  return  distributed  fragments  of  it  among  his 
friends,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  adventurers  threw  a  fragment 
into  the  fire,  which  being  taken  out  again,  and  quenched  in 
vinegar,  glittered  like  gold ;  and  being  tried  by  soqfie  re; 
finers  in  London,  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  that 
rich  metal.  This  circumstance  raising  prodigious  expectar 
tions  of  gold,  great  numbers  of  persons  earnestly  pressed^ 
and  soon  fitted  out  Capt.  Frobisher  for  a  second  voyage,  ig 
be  undertaken  in  the  following  spring.  The  queen  lent  him 
a  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two  hundred  tons,  with  |frhichk 
and  two  small  barks,  of  about  thirty  tons  each}  he  fe\{ 
down  to  Gravesend,  May  2Gth,  1577,  where  the  minister  (}f 
the  parish  came  aboard  the  greater  ship,  ih^  Aid,  a^d  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  the  company.  Two  days  after 
they  reached  Harwich,  whence  they  sailed  on  the  31st  May. 

The  whole  complement  of  gentlemen,  soldiers,  sailors^ 
merchants,  miners,  &c.,  who  accompanied  the  expedition^ 
was  a  hundred  and  forty,  furnished  with  Tictuals  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  seven  months.  They  arrived  in  St. 
Magnus  Sound,  at  the  Orkney  islands,  upon  the  7th  of  June, 
whence  they  kept  their  course  for  the  Space  of  twenty-six 
days,  without  seeing  land.  They  met,  however,  with  great 
drifts  of  wood,  and  whole  bodies  of  trees,  which  they  ima- 
gined to  come  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  On  the 
4th  of  July  they  discovered  Freeseland,  along  the  coasts  of 
which  they  found  islands  of  ice,  of  incredible  bigness,  some 
being  seventy  or  eighty  fathoms  under  water,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Not  having  been  able  safely  to 
land  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  to  Frobisher's  Strait ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  made  the  north  fore- 
land in  it,  otherwise  called  HalVs  island,  as  also  a 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name,  where  they  had  in  their 
previous  voyage  found  the  ore,  but  could  not  now  get  a  piece 
as  livrge  as  a  walnut.  They  met  with  some  of  it,  however, 
in  other  adjacent  islands.  On  the  19th  they  went  upon 
Hall's  greater  island  to  discover  the  country,  and  the  nature 
of  the  mhabitants,  with  some  of  whom  they  trafficked,  and 
took  one  of  them,  neither  in  a  very  just  nor  handsome 
manner;  and  upon  a  hill  here  they  erected  a  column  of 
stones,  which  they  called  Mount  Warwick.  They  now 
sailed  about,  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could,  and  gave 
names  to  different  bays  and  islands  ;  as  Jackman's  Sovnd, 
Smith's  Island,  Beare's  Sound,  Leicester's  Isle,  York's 
Sound,  Ann  countess  of  Warwick's  Sound  and  Island,  &c 

Frobisher's  instructions  for  this  voyage  were  principally 
to  search  for  ore  in  this  neighbourhood ;  he  was  directed  to 
leave  the  furUier  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage  till 
another  time.  Having  therefore  in  the  countess  of  War- 
wick's island  found  a  good  quantity,  he  took  a  lading  of  it 
He  set  sail  the  23rdi>f  August,  and  arrived  in  England  about 
the  end  of  Septemo^.  He  was  most  graciously  received 
by  the  queen ;  and  as  the  gold  ore  he  brought  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  riches  and  profit,  and  the  hope  of  a  North-wetl 
passaee  to  China  was  greatly  increased  by  this  uoond  yoy- 


the  ore,  and  exammd  thoroughly  mto  the  whole  affair 
The  commissionerB  did  so,  and  reported  the  great  value  «*r 
the  undertaking,  and  the  expediency  of  &rther  cArr^ing  •>.'! 
the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage.  Upon  this,  h\in- 
able  preparations  were  made  with  all  possible  de&patch :  ;it.< 
because  the  mines  newly  found  out  were  sufficient  to  dcfrj> 
the  adventurers*  charges,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sx.:. ! 
a  select  number  of  soldiers,  to  secure  the  places  alrcad)  (h«- 
co\«red,  to  make  farther  discoveries  into  the  inland  par;^. 
and  to  search  again  for  the  passage  to  China.  Besidcb  tin  •.-/ 
ships,  as  before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  v  >\  - 
age,  which  were  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, with  a  lading  of  gold  ore.  They  assembled  at  HarM  c  b, 
27th  Ma^,  1578,  and  sailing  thence  the  31st,  they  cumo 
within  sight  of  Freeseland  on  the  20th  June,  when  Fi'>- 
bisher,  who  was  now  called  lieutenant-general,  took  pot>:?t  % 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  ^ueen  of  England's  name.  ai:A 
called  it  West  England,  giving  the  name  of  Charing  Cro  % 
to  one  of  the  high  cliffs.  On  July  4th,  they  came  wiih.r) 
the  mouth  of  Frobisher's  Strait,  but  being  obstructed  t»y 
the  ice,  which  sank  one  of  their  barks,  and  driven  out  lo 
sea  by  a  storm,  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  hit  tLc 
entrance  of  it  again.  Instead  of  which,  bein^  dccciN^d 
by  a  current  from  the  north-east,  and  remainmg  t^ieuty 
days  in  a  continual  fog,  they  ran  sixty  leagues  into  oiht'r 
unknown  straits  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  Fr >  - 
bisher,  however,  coming  back  again,  made  for  the  strict 
which  bore  his  name;  and  on  the  23rd  July,  at  a  pki'c 
within  it,  called  Hatton's  Headland,  found  seven  shi[M 
of  his  fleet.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  he  recovci*.  1 
his  long-desired  port,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  Counters 
o£  Warwick's  Sound  -  but  the  season  of  the  year  being  i^*^ 
advanced  to  undertake  discoveries,  after  getting  as  much 
ore  as  h^  could,  he  sailed  with  his  lieet  for  England,  wh^Tc, 
after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  he  arrived  in  the  be- 
gin^iing  of  October. 

We  nave  no  account  how  Frohisber  employed  himseu 
from  this  time  to  1585,  when  he  commanded  the  Aid,  ui 
sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1  ^  ?  *< 
ne  commanded  the  Triumph,  and  exerted  himself  \t:r> 
bravely  against  the  Spanish  armada  on  July  the  2Gth,  .n 
which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  K-anl 
his  own  ship,  from  the  lord-high-admiral,  for  his  val  oir. 
In  1590  he  commanded  one  of  two  squadrons  upon  tl;t> 
Spanish  coast.  In  1594  he  was  sent,  with  four  men-orv^;u% 
tp  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  against  a  body  ''f 
the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  then  in  possession  of  patt  of 
Britany,  who  had  fortified  themselves  very  strongly 
Croyzon,  near  Brest  Here,  in  an  assault  upon  that  V 
on  Nov.  7th,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  hip,  uf  u  \\ 
he  died  soon  after  h,e  had  brought  the  tlcet  sanely  baok 
Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town.  Stow  says,  tl.j 
wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself,  but  became  so  through  tl  .• 
negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who  only  extracted  the  bullet, 
without  duly  searching  the  wound,  and  taking  out  tl>o 
wadding,  which  caused  it  to  fester,  (Hakluyt's  Coiitct.  / 
Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  32,  39  ;  Stow's  Annales,  edit.  It  U. 
p.  109 ;  Biogr.  Brii.  vol.  iii.  p.  2044.)  There  is  a  good  p  r> 
trait  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  many  of  his  letters  and  papers,  with  others  relatn.  j 
to  him,  are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  and  Harleiau  c- 
lections  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  The  in- 
structions given  to  him  for  the  voyage  of  1577  are  prinidl 
in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  287,  from  one  of  S.r 
HansSloane'sMSS.  His  last  letter,  reporting  the  taking  oi 
the  fort  of  Croyzon,  dated  Nov.  8th,  1594,  is  preserved  lu 
the  Cottonian  MS.,  Calig.E.  ix.  fol.21 1.  A  Latin  tran^Li- 
tion  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  of  1577,  ^nder  the  title  i>i~ 
Historia  Navigationis  Martini  Forbuserit  by  Job.  TL^j. 
Freigius,  was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4to.  1675. 

FRODSHAM.    [Chbshirb.] 

FROGS,  FROG-TRIBE.  Terms  applied  by  soologi>U  to 
a  natural  section  of  the  Batrachians^  Cuvier's  £»uri£  ocdi.r 
of  Reptiles. 

The  Batrachian;^  differ  essentially  from  the  oihet  three  or- 
ders, viz. :  Cheloniam  or  Tortoises,  Sauriant  or  Ltrsrds.  and 
Ophidians  or  Serpents.  They  have  no  ribs,  or  rudiments  uf 
ribs  only.  Their  skin  is  naked,  being  without  scales ;  they 
have  feet.  The  male  has  no  externu  organ  of  geneniton, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  intromissive  cdi'tiis..  In  the 
Frog-tribe  the  ova  are  fecundated  oa  their  exdusion  fiom  the 
I  body  of  the  female:  theyagesbeMeisandgeneraUyMdin  thii 
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oli^s  of  aiiimals.  Tlie>ic  liritiicbiiB  (ljsa|ipcar  na  llie  bigtieT 
li.iTnirluan  proitecdi  towards  maturity,  anil  the  order  has 
llnTororo  been  named  (he  Caducibranchiate  Amphibia,* 
ivliich  have  been  divided  into,  1st,  the  Anuroui  or  Tallies* 
Jliilrnchiant,  having  no  laiis  except  in  their  young  state,  in- 
rliiiliiiBthe  frogs  and  toads;  and  2nd,  the  Urodetes  oi  Tailed 
J'-ilnichiatis,  such  as  iho  Satamanders  [Salauandbr].  The 
lii-il-named  branch  will  form  the  Rubjcel  of  the  present 
nrtii'le;  and.  among  thefiC  animals,  the  IrensformatinnE  of 
thu  yiiung  (whi^h  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the 
fircaler  part  of  their  ori|;an«,  and  an  entire  clianiTO  in  their 
lrilii:s  and  mode  of  life)  are  most  distinctly  manifested. 

Oroasiization'. 

y^ltrl-lnn. — The  skull,  in  the  reptiles  generally,  is  made 
'-.]•  nf  iho  same  parts  nearly,  as  that  of  ilio  mamraiferous 
:i  ini^aU,  though  the  proportions  are  different.  But  the 
Kiwir  Batrachians,  vhicU  approach  the  fishes  in  this  par- 
licuhir,  have  not  the  internal  eavity  corresponding  so  com- 
plci^'ly  nilb  the  surface  of  tike  em'ephalon  as  the  other 
ri|)iilu.4.  Tlic  skull  is  very  much  llatlenud ;  and  small  as 
liu-cerebralcavity  is,  it  is  by  no  means  filled  with  the  brain. 
It  \6  narrower  and  mote  elonp;a1ed  in  the  species  which 
pa^s  ilioic  whole  lives  in  the  water  than  it  is  in  the  Anurous 
liiHracliLans  or  True  Frogs. 

'Iho  vertebral  column  commences  at  the  posterior  part  cf 
tu'-litMd.and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  reptiles,  ibeBalracliiaus, 
Itke  ilip  Rays,  the  sharks,  and  the  munimifcious  animals, 
ivisM*?;  Two  condyles  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral 
Ii'ilu.  In  the  tadpole  the  vertebra;  are  of  the  iiame  calibre 
lliriiui;houl.  but  a  dilTerence  takes  place  when  the  limbs 
nrii  <tuvoloT>cd.  At  this  periiwl,  the  veriehml  canal  dirai- 
iiislivs  gracliiully  in  length,  the  spinul  marrow  contracts  and 
ni)  trace  of  the  canal  is  left  in  the  eloniraied  coccyx.  It  is 
ill  the  tmlles*  Batrachians  that  the  verlehral  column  is 
shoi'Icit,  for  the  frogs  have  only  ten  and  the  pipas  but 
i'i,;ht  vertebra'. 

As  ii  general  rule,  the  anterior  extromitie*  are  shorter 
\\v\a  ihu  posterior  limbs  ;  but  in  siinio  of  the  frogs, 
i-|ircially,  the  lower  extremities  are  twice  or  ibrico  as  long 
a-  I  he  anterior  feet,  as  miiiht  be  expected  in  animals  whose 
jir.'grussion  is  principally  cffectLil  by  leaps.  Rilw  there  are 
nniie;  builbe  sicmum  iahit:hlyde^'eloped  and  a  large  |ior- 
tiiin  is  very  often  cartilaginous.  It  receives  anteriorly,  or  iu 
lis  mesial  portion,  tile  two  clavicles  and  two  ruracuids  which 
fit  i>n  to  the  «C(i;im/(i.  The  whole  makes  a  son  of  hiind  which 
siiJiiiins  ibe  anterior  exlremities,  and  an  elongated  disk 
which  forms  a  support  for  the  throat,  and  assists  in  the 
oiiiica  of  ^eglutiliop  anil  respiration,  AliOJher  disk  extend- 


apparently  oepriveu  oi  all  traces  oi  a  tail  alter  unaergoiiig 
their  last  transformation,  there  remains,  internally,  a  true 
coccygeal  piece,  most  frequently  even  moveable,  and  elon- 
gated, but  without  anything  like  vertebral  form. 

The  bone  of  the  arra  or  humerus  is  single,  and  is  long  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  fure-ann.  which  are  united 
tliroughout  their  length,  their  duality  being  manifested  by  a 
simple  furrow  or  depression.  These  holies  are  distinct  in 
the  reptiles  generallv,  and  the  radius  is  generally  rather 
the  longest;  the  ulna  is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  kiint 
ai  olecranon,  and  somellrofs  this  apophysis  is  distinct,  ami 
becomes  a  sort  of  sesamoid-bone  in  the  thick  pan  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The 'pipas  'I'c  loitoists, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  saurians  have  this  confbrinaiii>n. 
The  bones  of  the  carpia  or  Wrist  exhibit  nothing  extr.iur 
dinary  in  their  structure ;  nor  do  those  of  the  lin;;crs, « liich 
are  without  nails  or  claws,  require  particular  nonce. 

The  bones  of  the  well-developed  pelvis  present  consider. 
al*(  differences  in  the  vorious  genera  of  Anurous  Baira- 
ehians.  Thus  in  the  Frogs  (.Rand)  and  the  Tree  Froj;* 
iHpla),  the  ossatlii  aro  very  much  elongated,  arliciilaled 
in  a  moveable  manner  cu  the  sacrum,  and  very  much  aj). 
proximaled  below  towards  the  eotjiuid  civily ;  so  that  Ibe 
two  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  seem  to  be  placed  in  contact, 
a  con  form  at  ion  which  much  intluences  the  action  of  the 
posterior  limbs  upon  the  trunk  in  the  execution  of  the  mo- 
tions of  swimming  and  leaping.  In  the  Pi/ia,  or  Surhiiva 
Toad,  the  ossa  ilii  are  very  much  widcne<l  at  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  sacrum,  which  is,  itself,  dilated,  fcrming 
a  strong  union  by  means  of  a  true  symphysis.  The /c»i«r, 
or  thigh-hone,  is  ver)'  much  elongated,  and  slightly  curved 
in  the  firm  of  the  letter  S  in  the  Frogs  {Sana),  and  in  the 
Tree  Frogs  iHyla) ;  it  is  a  litlle  »borior  in  the  Toads 
(Bnfo).  and  is  tfatlencd  in  the  Piyii.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
[tibia  and  ^bnla)  are,  in  the  Reptiles,  generally  distinct ; 
but  in  the  Anurous  Batrjchians,  Buna,  Ilijla,  and  J^fia, 
for  instance,  they  are  s^i  soldereil  toRelher  ns  to  form  but  a 
single  articulation  with  the  femur  and  tarsus,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  single  very  much  elongated  bone, 
which  some  have  erroneously  consi'dered  as  a  supcrmime- 
rary  buiie,  or  second/ifm«r.  The  knee-joint  and  ariicu- 
laling  bones  are  so  di5[)osed  that  the  feet  have  always  a 
direction  outwards.  In  the  Repiilcs,  generally,  the  poste- 
rior feet  are  more  developed  than  the  anterior  limbs;  and 
this  modification  is  particularly  obsenablo  in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians,  which  nave  the  tursus  ho  much  elongated  as 
to  induce  some  to  consider  the  first  hones  composing  il  to 
be  ajlbula  or  tibia.  The  bones  of  the  metatarsus  correspond 
to  the  Qupiher  of  loca. 
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MiMCular  nyttem,  parliaularly  a*  relating  to  heomotion. 
— The  muscles  destined  to  give  aclivUy  li>  the  framework, 
pxamplctof  wbiul)  are  given  ubove,  axe.  Ilka  those  of  all  the 
Reptiles,  remarkable  for  their  irritabilily.  There  are  not 
wanting  zoologists  who  have  seenToada.  SalamaTiders,  Tor- 
toiees,  and  Serpents,  deprived  of  tboir  lieads  oiid  skins,  hut 
kept  moist,  display  muscular  motion  for  whole  weeks.  In 
the  Anurous  Batrai-hians,  the  Fross  especially,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdumen  are  more  developed  than  in  the  other  Rep- 
tilos,  oflfcring  iii  this  particular  sonie  analogy  to  the  abdo- 
minal Elructure  of  theMammifors.  But  it  is  in  the  diapo- 
^ilion  of  the  muscles  uf  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Frogs  and 
other  Anurous  Batrachians,  :hat  the  greatest  singularily  ii 
manifested.  These,  whether  taken  oonjoinlly  or  singly, 
present  ihe  greatest  analog'  with  the  muscular  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  same  parts  in  Man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending  itself  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  Ibigh-bone,  and  a  well- fasli ion ed 
calf  to  the  log,  formed  by  ti\e  belly  of  Ihe  gatlrocnemu 
muscles.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal  motions 
of  a  fi^^  in  the  water,  as  it  is  impelled  by  these  mueck-s 
and  Its  webbed  feet,  without  being  struck  with  the  complete 
re:icinblance  in  this  portion  of  its  frame  to  human  conform- 
uliun,  and  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  thp  movements  of 
']•!  lower  extremities  with  tho£e  of  a  man  making  the  same 
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We  have  seen  that  the  ribs  are  absent  i 
Bstrauhians.  and  the  functions  of  respirati 
those  of  deglutition,  being  carried  on  by  mi 
lar  muscles,  as  we  shall  presently  have  ti 
bones  would  have  been  mere  incumbrances.  In  the  Frogt, 
the  muscles  are  not  attanbed  to  the  skin,  which  envelops 
the  whole  muscular  arrangement  in  a  sort  of  insulated,  in- 
sensible, moveable  bag :  in  the  Urodelet,  on  the  contrary, 
the  integuments  serve  as  the  point  of 
all  the  active  organs  of  motion. 

The  locomotion  of  the  Anurous  Batrachi 
sjsls  in  walking,  running,  and  leaping,  in 
ficalions;  the  latter  being  the  motion  mosi 
greater  part  of  them  are  excellent 
they  betake  themselves  to  this  exe 
tended  horJEontally,  and  the  animi 
mechanism  of  the  lower  extremitiei 
admirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  progres.... 
to  the  other  varieties  of  movement  which  the 
Ihe  animal  require.  By  the  aid  of  these  wt-U-dev eloped 
loner  limbs,  and  the  prodigious  power  of  their  muscular 
and  bony  levers,  a  frog  can  raise  itself  in  the  air  lo  twenty 
limes  its  own  height,  and  traverse,  at  a  sin)>k  bound,  a 
space  mors  than  BiTty  limes  the  length  of  its  own  body. 
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DigBitive  Organ*.-  The  Anunus  BMiacluans.  in  ibrir 
adult  state,  are,  like  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  existing  Rep- 
tiles, carnivorous,  and  swallow  their  living  prey  without 
mastication.  The  mouth  in  many  of  them  ts  very  wide ;  w 
wide,  indeed,  in  soma  (the  large  Frogs  and  Pipas,  for  in- 
slunce).  as  to  admit  of  their  swallowing  vartebrated  ani- 
mals: but  insects,  annelidit,  and  small  molluaks  form  iIk 
chief  of  (iieir  foud.  They  have  no  true  fleshy  lip>.  nor  in- 
deed have  any  of  the  Reptiles ;  but  the  freshwater  tortnutt 
are  furnished  with  folds  of  skin  as  a  covering  lor  tboir  rut- 
lingjaws,  and  perhaps  as  a  more  complete  apparatus  (or 
ehutling  the  mouth.  The  Kome  conformation  is  obsenubHi 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  Batnichiaoa. 
the  larger  portion  of  which,  in  their  adult  dtale,  have .  tlir 
1o\v<h:  jaw  received  under  a  soft  skin  which  covers  and 
edges  the  mandible.  The  branches  of  the  lower  maul lary 
bone  ute  rarely  soldered  at  the  symphysii,  and  sotoeUnit;*, 
as  in  the  gepera  liana  and  Hyla,  there  is,  at  the  poiui  uf 
junction,  a  mere  cartilage  which  admits  of  a  certain  amoutil 
of  motion.     In  the  Frogt  and  the  VmdeU*.  the  number  of 

S'eces  composing  each  of  the  branches  amounts  to  thrM. 
no  of  these  piecea  corresponds  with  the  sympbyBis,  sod  a 
armed  with  teeth,  the  second  serves  for  aiticulation,  and 
the  third  is  situated  backwards,  and  prolonKGd  below.  On 
the  palate  of  many  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  ar«  nr- 
tain  processes  which  may  be  termed  teMh ;  but  these  arc 
pointed,  sjid  not  tubercular,  as  the  old  error  of  naminc 
some  of  the  teeth  of  fossil  fishes  Bu/onile*  mi);ht  W»d  u» 
to  suppose.  These  palatal  teeth  form  a  part  of  the  buim 
lo  which  they  are  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  fiibea. 

The  tongue  performs  a  leading  port  in  Ihe  »if>lure  and 
deglutition  of  the  prey.  In  tlw  greater  portion  of  ihe 
Anurous  Batrachians  the  structuro  of  thii  organ  is  slloftr- 
Iher  anomalous,  and  its  insertion  is  equally  at  variance  «ith 
the  mode  adopted  in  the  other  vertebrated  animal*.  It  U 
very  sofi,  tiesny  almost  throughout,  and  is  not  supported  ai 
its  base  by  an  oi  hyoidet.  Its  attachment  is  the  leveiM  of 
that  generally  s^n,  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  concavity  wbirb  u 
formed  by  the  approach  of  the  two  branches  at  the  lown 
jaw  towards  the  symphysis.  In  a  state  of  repose,  and  whra 
the  moulli  is  shut,  this  tongue,  which  has  its  root,  so  tu 
speak,  in  the  interior  edge  of  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  lonr 
jaw,  has  its  free  extremity  in  ths  back  part  of  the  maulh 
and  before  the  aperture  of  the  oir-paseages;  but  when  iba 
animal  puts  It  forth,  it  is  coiuidarabty  elongated  and  Ihrovn 
sharply  out  of  the  mouth,  as  if  by  an  effort  of  cxptti- 
lion.  The  end  reaches  to  a  considerable  distance,  an.  turn- 
ing on  the  pivot  of  its  anterior  dsure,  it  is  reveraed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  sur&ce  which  was  below  when  tba 
longue  was  in  the  mouth,  and  in  a  state  of  tvfoif*,  i*.  wImd 
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tpaoes,  and  bathes  the  branchiie  b«lbra  iti  exit  thtougfatbtt 
branchial  holes.  The  blood  which  is  pushed  into  theee 
branchiiB  is  then  distributed,  as  it  is  in  the  fishes,  and 
passes,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  arterial  venous  vessels 
into  the  arteries  which  unite  to  form  the  aorta. 

On  acquirint;  their  perfect  form,  and  when  the  oblitera- 
tion of  certain  points,  and  the  development  of  the  others, 
have  adapted  the  Anurous  Batrachian  for  breathmf^  air*  by 
means  of  its  two  large  lungs,  the  muscles  employed  in 
deglutition  are  the  great  agents  Ibr  carrying  on  the  respira- 
tion. The  anterior  nostrils,  as  we  have  before  stated,  open 
nearly  straight,  by  means  of  simple  apertures  in  front  of  the 
palate ;  the  tongue  is  applied  as  a  kind  of  stopper  upon  the 
back  nostrils,  and  the  trachea  is  terminated  by  a  glottis 
opening  into  the  mouth.  The  air  thus  imprisoned,  is  forced 
or  pumped  at  each  gulp  through  the  glottis^  to  be  distributed 
over  the  lungs. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  the 
following  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  by  means  of  branchise,  in  the  early  stage  of  Bona 
paradoxa.  No.  1 06  7  is  a  larva,  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
laid  open  to  show  the  branchial  and  laryngeal  orifices :  the 
abdomen  is  also  exposed,  to  show  the  rudimentarv  lungs  in 
situ,  with  bristles  placed  in  them.  No.  1068  is  the  head  of 
another  larva  of  tne  same  species,  exhibiting  on  one  side 
the  branchial  and  laryngeal  apertures,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  three  series  of  tufted  branchie,  projecting  from  the 
membranous  arches,  and  exposed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
opercular  fold  of  membrane.  No.  1069  shows  the  lungs  of 
the  lar\'a  of  the  same  snecies,  and  a  bristle  is  passed  from 
the  laryngeal  aperture  airectly  into  the  right  lung,  there 
being  no  intervening  trachea. 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  respiration  in 
the  adult  Anurous  Batrachians.  No.  1098  exhibits  a  Frog 
(Rana  temporarict,  Linn.),  with  the  lungs  injected  in  Htu. 
The  left  lung  is  laid  open  to  show  the  cellular  parietes^  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
lung.  No.  1099  is  a  single  lung  of  the  Frog,  injected  and 
laid  open ;  and  1100,  a  single  lung  of  a  Toad  {Bt{fo  vul- 
gariiy  Linn.) :  it  will  be  observed  that  the  parietes,  like 
those  of  the  Frog,  are  cellular,  but  thinner.  No.  1101 
shows  the  lungs  of  a  large  Batrachian,  one  of  them  laid 
open,  and  exhibiting  a  more  minutely  cellular  structure 
than  the  preceding.  No.  1 1 02  is  a  preparation  of  the  lungs 
and  larynx  of  a  Bull-frog  {Rana  pipiens,  Linn.),  and  a 
small  accessory  pouch  will  be  seen  appended  to  each  pul- 
monary sac.  A  Surinam  Toad  {Pipa  monstrosa,  Linn.),  is 
numbered  1 103.  The  ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are 
reflected  to  show  the  thin  membranous  lungs  in  situ :  they 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  and  extend  downwards  to  the 
pelvis,  as  in  the  Chelonian  Reptiles.  The  lower  portion  of 
one  of  the  lungs  is  preserved  in  the  bottle  No.  1104,  and 
shows  its  large  cells,  and  their  dense  and  slightly  vascular 
parietes,  being  adapted  at  that  part  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of 
air. 

The  activity  of  respiration  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
M.  Delaroche  found  that  frogs  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
27^  (centigrade)  absorbed  four  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
those  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  6°  or  7°  only. 

The  organs  of  the  voice  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians  are 
only  put  in  action,  generally  speaking,  at  the  season  of  re- 
production, and  then  principally  by  the  males :  their  croak- 
ings  and  cries  seem  intended  to  make  the  one  sex  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  trachea  is,  indeed,  very 
short  in  the  frog ;  but  it  is  longer  in  the  male  than  it  is  in 
the  female,  and  the  rima  glottidh  is  also  longer  in  the 
former.  But,  in  some  frogs,  the  males  are  distinguished 
by  peculiar  membranous  bags.  Thus,  the  Green  Frog  has 
two  cheek  pouches,  which  are  inflated  by  the  animal  in 
the  breeding  season,  by  means  of  two  apertures  close  to  the 
rima  glottidis ;  and  the  ehordUe  vocaies  are  very  large  and 
distinct  in  many  species.  The  glottis  bears,  apparently, 
considerable  analogy  to  the  upper  lar}'nx  in  Birds ;  but  in 
the  birds,  the  voice  receives  its  modification  only  from  the 
edges  of  the  glottis,  which  shuts  the  trachea  at  the  point 
where  it  opens  into  the  mouth ;  the  sounds  being  produced 
by  the  lower  larynx,  which  is  formed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  branches  which  constitute  the  origin  of  the 
trachea.  When  the  air-passages  of  the  Reptiles  emit 
sounds,  they  are  produced  by  the  single  larynx  and  the 
glottis :  from  the  absence  of  moveable  lips,  and  the  velum 
pakui,  or  their  inconsiderable  development^  those  sounds 
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of  the  species  of  Anurous  Batrachians  vary  very  mnch.  a<^ 
cording  to  the  varying  mechanism  manifested  in  ci-a 
The  cries  of  the  different  species  of  Rana,  firom  the  « i  \i 
known  croaking  of  the  common  Frog  to  the  bellowing  of 
the  Bull  Frog ;  the  shrill  trebles  of  the  species  of  Hyla^  of 
the  males  especially ;  the  flute-like  and  metallic  sounds  oc- 
casionally given  out,  and  the  sort  of  seemingly  ventriloquout 
grumbling  which  some  species  of  Toads  exert,  are  voc.I 
sounds  emitted  above  the  lar)'nx— a  sort  of  falsetto  or  Vj^^ 
di  testa — ^fh>m  the  buccal  cavity,  or  some  of  the  accessed) 
sacs. 

As  connected  with  the  phsanomena  of  breathing,  it  mvM 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  naked  skin  of  the  Frogs,  and  in- 
deed of  the  Batrachians  generally,  has  the  power  of  acttii!; 
upon  the  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  fhlfil,  in  a  great  de^nv, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  that  aerated  water  may  be 
made  subservient  to  this  cutaneous  respiration.  The  ex- 
periments made  on  Frogs  which  have  been  kept  in  vcs&eU, 
and  under  water  charged  with  air  renewed  from  lime  to 
time,  and  on  Toads  which  have  been  kept  alive  for  months 
in  nets  sunk  under  running  water,  at  a  low  temperature, 
without  any  direct  access  to  atmospheric  air,  prove  tht«. 
These  powers,  the  faculty  of  enduring  long  abstinoiKx*. 
their  hybernation,  and  the  age*  to  which  the  Anurous  liu- 
trachians  are  said  to  attain,  naturally  lead  us  to  the  cun*-i- 
deration  of  the  stories  told  of  the  discovery  of  toads,  'ante- 
diluvian toads'  as  they  were  once  called,  inclosed  in  M.l»d 
rocks  and  in  the  heart  of  trees,  where  they  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  for  centuries,  deprived  of  the  p(r»%i- 
bility  of  access  to  either  food  or  air ;  though,  when  f<iun<l. 
they  were  alive  and  vigorous.  Nor  do  these  stories  re»t 
solely  on  the  doubtful  hearsay  evidence  of  uneducated  yet- 
sons.  ITius  Smellie,  in  his  *  Philosophy  of  Natural  Histori .' 
alludes  to  the  account  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences'  for  the  year  1719,  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healiLf 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm ;  and  of  another  discovered  m 
the  year  1 731,  near  Nants,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  with- 
out any  visible  entrance  to  its  habitation.  From  the  sixe  of 
the  tree,  it  was  concluded  that  the  animal  must  have  been 
confined  in  that  situation  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  many  examples  of  toads  found 
in  solid  rocks,  exact  impressions  of  their  bodies,  com^ 
spending  to  their  respective  sizes,  were  uniformly  left  in  iho 
stones  or  trees  from  which  they  were  dislodged ;  and  lie 
asserts  that  it  was  said  that  there  existed,  when  he  wrott\ 
a  marble  chimney-piece  at  Chatsworth  with  a  print  of  j. 
toad  in  it ;  and  that  there  Was  a  traditionary  account  of  th« 
place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

'These  and  similar  facts,'  adds  the  author  last  ab«>\o 
quoted,  'are  supported  by  authoritie!!  so  numerous  aj;d  >j 
respectable,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  them.  Mai.* 
abortive  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  i\\ 
animal's  growing  and  living  very  long  in  the  sit uat !•>..% 
above  described,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  n<ui- 
rishment  or  air ;  especially  as,  like  all  other  animals,  ^  I.-.  -: 
put  into  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  toad  soon  loses  its  •x- 
istence.  Upon  this  subject  I  shall  only  hazard  tvio  >(- 
servations.  The  toad,  it  is  well  known,  when  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  can  live  several  months  without  food  oi  ati> 
kind ;  though,  in  its  state  of  natural  liberty,  it  dcvourV 
voraciously  spiders,  maggots,  ants,  and  other  in^^:-. 
Here  we  have  an  instance,  and  there  arc  man}*,  of  an  an  in.:-: 
whose  constitution  is  so  framed  by  nature,  that  it  can  c\k 
several  months  without  receiving  any  portion  of  ftiod.  At- 
cording  to  our  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  frtK]uent  supplit-^  •  t 
nourishment,  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a: 
abstinence  of  four  or  six  months  as  one  of  as  man\  ^oar^ 
or  even  centuries.  The  one  fact,  therefore,  may  be  as  rei- 
dily  admitted  as  the  other.  The  same  remark  is  equal  1% 
applicable  to  the  regular  respiration  of  air.  The  toad,  oi  i 
many  other  animals,  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  coi;»:i- 
tution,  can  live  very  long  in  a  torpid  state  without  seeniui^ 
to  respire,  and  yet  their  principle  of  life  is  not  entirely  cv- 
tinguished.  Hence  the  toad  may,  and  actually  doen,'  Un* 
many  years  in  situations  which  exclude  a  free 'intercom  ^■ 
with  the  external  air.  Besides,  almost  all  the  above,  a:.«i 
similar  facts,  must,  from  their  nature,  have  been  discover*  -i 
by  common  labourers,  who  are  totally  unqualified  for  c\« 


*  Tlie  age  which  the  Annroaa  BmtraehUna  nuy  rvaeh  ecrms  to  I*  crr%. 
Mr.  ArM»tt  remembered  the  jiet  toAil,  v^hich  had  uevu  Itag  k«>ut  in  ht«  i  tn  . . 
for  Ihirty-aixyeare;  and,  whrnhe  wac  Srtt  aoqimintHl  with  It,  lii»  tit*  t 
a»i'd  to  mvuliou  itaa  the  *  old  toad.*    The  aitioMil  wae  aiip|MMt4  %»  ^««  tm€ 
at  laat  la  ouiiic<|u«iice  of  aa  ialori  whkk  it  voceiTcd  tsam  a  Imm  !»,<•«« 
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*  knotty  entrails    of  the  tree  was  found  dead  and  de* 
cayed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 

Four  toads  were,  at  the  time  the  others  were  shut  up, 
each  placed  in  a  small  hasin  of  plaster  of  parts,  four  inches 
deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  cover  of  the  same 
material  luted  over  them :  these  were  hurled  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  blocks  of  stone,  and 
on  being  examined  at  the  same  time  with  them,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  two. of  the  toads  were  dead;  the  other  two  alive, 
but  greatly  emaciated. 

Dr.  Buckland  concludes  from  the  experiments  generally, 
that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  excluded  totally  from  atmo- 
sperio  air ;  and  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  larger 
cells  in  the  oolite,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  those  ani- 
mals cannot  survive  two  years  entirely  excluded  from  food. 
('Zoological  Journal,'  vol.  v.  p.  314.) 

These  experiment  bring  us  to  faculties  more  especially 
possessed  by  the  Reptiles  in  general,  and  especially  by  the 
Anurous  Batrachians. 

Absorption  of  Air  and  Water,  Exhalation,  and  Transpi- 
ration,— A  rapid  process  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
fluids,  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  gives  to  the  Anurous  Ba- 
trachians the  power  of  resisting  heat.  If  a  frog  be  plunged 
into  water,  of  a  temperature  of  40^  (centigrade),  it  will  not, 
it  is  asserted,  live  more  than  two  minutes,  Chough  the  head 
be  left  out  so  as  to  enable  it  to  respire  fVeely ;  yet  a  frog 
will  sustain  the  action  of  humid  air  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  for  four  or  five  consecutive  hours.  A  sudden 
transition  however,  from  a  low  temperature  to  a  high  one,  is 
generally  speedily  fatal  to  these  animals.  Their  proper 
balance  of  animal  heat  is  kept  up  by  a  regulation  of  the 
evaporation  of  liquid  absorbed,  or  by  the  transpiration  of  the 
matter,  the  quantity  of  which  is  augmented  in  proportion  as 
the  external  heat  is  more  intense ;  and  the  animal  resists  it 
as  long  as  the  moisture  is  not  desiccated  by  the  air.  When 
it  can  no  longer  repair  the  loss  of  the  moisture  already  taken 
up,  by  a  firesh  absorption  of  liquid,  it  perishes.  The  frogs, 
in  this  particular  of  their  organization,  have  been  compared 
to  the  vessels  called  Alcarazas,  used  for  cooUng  water,  by 
the  transudation  permitted  by  their  porous  structure.  Dr 
Townson,  who  made  observations  to  some  extent  upon  this 
subject,  and  had  two  fix>gs,  which  he  named  Damon  and 
Musidora,  found  that  a  frog  would  sometimes  absorb  in 
half  an  hour  as  much  as  half  its  own  weight  in  water,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  nearly  its  entire  weight :  when  the  animal 
so  filled  was  placed  in  a  warm  and  dry  situation,  it  gave  off 
this  fluid  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumulated  it.  He 
contends  that  the  frog  tribe  never  drink,  and  general  ob- 
servation goes  to  prove  that  the  frogs,  tree  frogs,  and  sala- 
manders do  not  swallow  liquids,  being  supplied  by  the 
process  before  mentioned.  The  meagreness  of  some  of  these 
animals,  in  a  state  of  comparative  desiccation,  and  their  ap- 
parent plumpness  after  they  have  renewed  their  supply  of 
moist ure,  is  very  striking.  If,  when  so  supplied,  they  are 
suddenly  surprised,  they  can  get  rid  of  their  load  instanta- 
neously. Few  who  have  come  on  a  frog  by  surprise,  in  a 
moist  meadow,  have  not  observed  that,  during  its  first  leap, 
it  emits  a  quantity  of  liquid  from  its  vent.  **  Whatever 
this  fluid  may  be,**  says  Dr.  Townson,  "  it  is  as  pure  as  dis- 
tilled water  and  equally  tasteless ;  this  I  assert,  as  well  of 
that  of  the  toad,  which  I  have  oAen  tasted,  as  that  of  frogs.*' 
This  fluid  is  the  liquid  absorbed,  by  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men principally,  and  for  which  toads  and  frogs  are  ever  on 
the  look-out  The  dew  on  the  herbage  is  a  frequent  source 
of  this  necessary  supply,  and  in  dry  seasons  toads  will 
bury  themselves  in  moist  sand  or  earth  for  the  purpose  of' 
sucking  up  through  their  skin  any  aqueous  panicles  which 
may  lye  around  them.  The  fluid  is  contained  in  a  sac,  ge- 
nerally consistinff  of  two  lobes,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  under  the  viscera,  and  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
ceptacle by  particular  vessels,  which  are  certainly  not  the 
ureters  or  urinary  canals  from  the  kidneys :  these  urinary 
canals  have  their  exit  lower  down  in  the  cloaca.  Blumen- 
bach,  and  even  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Lc9ons  d*Anatomie  Com- 
par^,'*  considered  this  bilobated  bag  as  the  urinary  blad- 
der in  the  frog  and  toad ;  but  Townson  shows  that  it  has 
no  connexion  with  the  ureter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
its  posterior  opening  lower  down  in  the  cloaca,  while  these 
receptacles  terminate  in  the  front  of  that  hitestine. 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Senses,— The  brain  and 
nervous  system  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  are,  as  in  the 
reptiles  generally,  composed  of  an  encephalon  consisting  of 
«  cerebnmh  cerebeUwK  and  meduUa  oblongata;  a  spinal 


chord;  and  the  nerved  which  are  given  off  from  thaie 
sources  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  So  far  tlie 
system  is  modelled  upon  that  of  mammiferous  animaU  and 
birds,  but  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  much  Icsa.  Tlie 
reptiles  have  also  a  ganglionaiy  nerrous  system,  or  a  gi-eat 
double  sympathetic  nerve. 

ToticA. — The  naked  skin  and  its  sensibility  to  variations 
of  temperature  would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  perception,  as  to  the  physical  and  even  chemical 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  But 
touch,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  exist  in  a  high  state  of 
development  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Anurous  Batrachi- 
ans. They  have,  indeed,  no  nails  on  their  toes,  which  are 
much  longer  in  the  frogs  than  in  the  toads ;  and  in  many 
of  the  genera  and  species  the  toes  are  terminated  b>'  fle»hy 
appendages,  as  in  Apo,  which  has  also  an  elongated  tlesby 
muzzle ;  the  tree  frogs  also  {Hyla),  have  the  extremitu-« 
of  their  toes  dilated  into  fleshy  disks,  which,  like  the  aceu- 
bula  of  the  Sepiadce,  adhere  by  their  circumference.  These 
enable  tlie  anmials  to  walk  in  all  directions  upon  flat  sur- 
faces, and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  they  are  of  the 
smoothest  nature.  The  sense  of  touch  is  probably  nioiv 
highly  developed  where  this  organization  is  manifestc^l. 

laste. — Probably  not  at  all  acute.  The  tongue,  as^  ve 
have  seen,  is  an  organ  for  the  capture  of  the  prey,  which  is 
swalbwed  entire  almost  in  the  same  moment  that  it  is  taken. 

Smell, — ^This  sense  would  seem  to  be  almost  rudimentanr 
in  the  Batrachians.  A  simple  opening  pierced  from  the 
end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  front  of  the  pilate,  with  a  fleaby 
and  concave  membrane  at  its  external  extremity,  moving  in 
unison  with  the  respiratory  action,  is  strongly  oontnusted 
with  the  intricate  and  beautiful  structure  orthe  nasal  or- 
gansy  which  are  so  highly  developed  in  the  carnivoruus 
mammalia  and  birds. 

Hearing, — ^There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing  among  the  Anurous  Batn- 
chians.  The  Pipas,  for  instance,  have  a  sort  of  small  ral%e 
upon  the  tympanum,  somewhat  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
the  crocodiles,  and  probably  intended  to  protect  the  mem  • 
brane  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  aiiima] 
resorts  to  great  depths.  Hyla  and  Rana  have  the  tympa- 
num distinctly  manifested  by  the  delicacy  of  its  structure 
when  compared  with  the  other  integuments  of  the  head.  In 
the  toads  the  tympanum  is  not  apparent  The  reader  n  Jl 
find  a  good  example  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  a  prv|kargi 
tion  (No.  1575),  in  the  Museum  of  the  (JoUcge  of  Surci^oiis. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  bull-frog  {Rana  pipien^  Linn.),  show  in;: 
the  free  and  wide  exteriud  communication,  or  *'  meatus^  «>f 
the  organ,  and  the  thin,  semi-transparent  vibratile  mo  in 
brane,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  is  stretched  across  t!.o 
entrance  of  the  meatus,  and  is  adapted  to  respond  to  tiic 
impulse  of  sound  conveyed  through  air.  The  cavity  of  t  ho 
tympanum  is  laid  open  on  the  left  side  from  below,  slion  iug 
the  long^  slender  bone  {columella,  or  ossiculum  iiwiitn>) 
which  forms  the  medium  of  communication  between  U»c 
membrana  tympani  and  the  labyrinth  or  internal  car.  The 
wide  vertical  passage,  or  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  fii« 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  fauces,  i> 
also  laid  open  on  the  left  side,  but  is  seen  entire  ou  il-e 
right.  This  communication  preserves  the  equilibrium  l^^ 
tween  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  aituo- 
sphere  without ;  and  an  equable  pressure  is  consequent)} 
sustained  by  the  membrana  tympani  under  every  barume- 
trical  variation. '  It  may  be  observed,'  continues  the  Icariu^l 
author  of  the  Catalogue,  *  that  the  extent  and  freedom  of  tiic 
Eustachian  passage  are  in  relation  to  the  size  and  exp^  %&l 
condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  perhaps  al<<»  to 
its  form,  which  is  convex  externally,  and  therefore  tin- 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  undue  pressure  from  witb<>uc, 
being  only  supported  behind  at  a  small  part  of  its  super- 
ficies.'— {Cat.  Gallery  Physiol  Series^  vol.  iii.,  pan  1.) 

Sight, — The  precision  with  which  a  toad  measures  tlic 
distance  of  an  insect,  and  captures  it  with  its  tonj^uo  liie 
moment  the  victim  is  within  reach  of  that  organ,  shou-s  a 
high  and  accurate  development  of  the  organs  of  aig hi,  «•» 
applicable  to  short  distances  at  least  The  pupil  is.  In  irc- 
neral,  round,  but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  whcstc  hatiis 
are  nocturnal  (the  toad,  for  instance)  it  is  angular  cr  linear. 
The  humours  vary  in  their  proportions  in  the  difftrcnt  c<^ 
nera,but  the  crystalline  humour  has  been  noticed  of  ^rvatc-** 
density  and  of  a  more  spherical  figure  in  the  aqua'v*  ^('•- 
cics.  The  orbits  are  generally  incomplete,  and  M)in<?tiU3f> 
protected,  as  in  Cerat(^rys,  by  folds  of  thickened  cuticle. 
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'U  mouth  in  a  manner  that  left  no  douht  that  he  had  felt 
the  effects  of  this  excretion,  which  Dr,  Davy  thinks  may  he 
auxiliary  in  decarbonizing  the  blood. 

The  toads  are  also  said  to  possess,  besides,  two  glandular 
masses  (parotids),  which,  when  pressed,,  exude  through 
small  holes  a  yellowish  thick  humour  of  a  musky  odour. 
The  other  odours  also  which  many  species  of  toads  produce, 
it  does  not  seem  yet  ascertained  from  what  source,  are  very 
remarkable.  Roesel,  author  of  the  beautiful  work  on  Fro]^ 
compares  some  of  these  to  the  smell  of  garlick  or  of  voia« 
tilized  sulphur  of  arsenic,  or  even  ignited  gunpowder; 
others  again,  he  says,  produce  an  effect  on  the  nose  like  the 
Tapour  of  horseradish,  mustard,  or  the  leaves  of  monk's- 
hood  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  In  one  instance  only  he 
states  it  to  be  probable  that  this  emanation  comes  from  the 
cloaca ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Dumchl, 
who  states  that  he  has  been  assured  that,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  water  in  which  some  of  these  animals  had  been 
placed  and  there  purposely  irritated  or  excited,  had  become 
so  acrid  that  the  tadpoles  of  frogs  and  salamanders  intro- 
duced therein  hardly  survived  the  immersion. 

Oeographical  Distribution  and  Habits.  -  Warm  and  tem- 
perate but  moist  climates  are  the  localities  most  favourable 
to  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  Extreme  cold  is  fatal  tu 
them,  and  so  is  extreme  dry  heat.  They  arc  unable  to 
sustain  violent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  In 
moderately  warm  climates,  and  thu^e  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold  during  a  part  of  the  year,  they 
bury  themselves,  in  winter,  either  under  the  earth  or  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  there  pass  the  season 
of  hybernation  without  taking  food  or  air,  till  the  spring 
calls  them  forth ;  when  the  same  irog  which  had  passed  so 
many  months  without  respiration  would  expire  in  a  few 
minutes  if  prevented  from  shutting  its  mouth  and  so  sup- 
plying itself  with  air  by  deglutition.  The  general  habits  of 
the  tribe  may  be  collecte<l  from  the  diflferent  sections  of  this 
article,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  those  forms  in  it  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Natvral  History  and  Systematic  Arrangement, 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  such 
of  the  Anm'ous  Batrachians  as  fell  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation.  He  separates  the  marsh-frogs  from  the  toads 
and  tvee-frogs,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  their  organiza- 
tion, habits,  and  reprodurti(m,  excepting  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  opinion  {Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  3)  that  there  was 
intromission  on  the  part  of  tlic  male.  {Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  1  ; 
lib,  ii.  c.  1, 15  ;  lib.  iii.  c.  1, 12  ;  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  9, 11;  lib.  vi.  c.  14  ; 
Jib.  viii.  c.  2,  2S,  &c.)  Pliny,  whose  Natural  History  is 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  ill-digested  notes,*  and 
who  borrowed  most  largely  from  Aristotle,  treats  of  the 
Reptiles  in  book  xi„  and  describes  with  sutlicient  accuracy 
the  tongue  and  voice  of  frogs  (c.  65,  112). 

Belon,  Rondelet,  Salviani,  and  Gesner,  are  the  first 
authors  who  claim  our  attention  after  the  long  dark  period 
which  began  to  brighten  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  latter,  who  devoted  thirty-four  folio 
pages  to  the  natural  history  of  frogs,  accumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  facts,  and  deserves  the  praise  lavished  upon  him  by 
such  men  as  Boerhaave  and  Tournefort.  Aldrovandi 
followed  towards  the  close  of  the  same  period,  and,  at  his 
death,  in  1605,  left  materials  for  fourteen  volumes,  in  folio, 
which  were  afterwards  published.  A  considerable  portion 
of  his  first  book  on  digitated  oviparous  quadrupeds  is 
occupied  by  his  history  and  commentaries  on  the  frog  tribe. 
Jonston  notices  them,  but  comprises  his  compiled  history 
within  the  compass  of  two  not  very  long  articles. 

Our  countryman  Ray  appears  at  the  head  of  the  syste- 
matic writers  on  the  subject,  and  though  his  *  Synopsis' 
cannot  be  considered  as  much  more  than  a  sketch,  it  deserves 
attention  as  an  attempt  at  natural  classification. 

Linnojus,  at  first,  made  his  •  Amphibia*  consist  of  animals 
whose  body  was  either  naked  or  scaly,  whose  teeth  were 
pointed  and  which  had  no  grinders,  and  no  radiated  fins, 
tje  afterwards  added  the  Diodon,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes,  under  the  designation  of  *  Amphi- 
bia Nantes.* 

The  first  classification  was  the  result  of  his  own  views, 

•  '  Un  auteur  sans  critique,  qui, apr^s  avoir  pns!ie  tx'aupoup  dc  tempn  h  faire 
des  extraits,  let  a  raiii^os  duus  ccrtAius  chaintics,  eu  y  juiKuant  des  trlloxiuns 
tjui  ne  so  rapporteiit  pas  h  In  science  proprj-rnent  ilite;  mais  qui  ofTrt'ut  ixMei- 
nativemcDl  it'scroyances  les  plus  supersUtieuses  unies  aux  dvclamationB  d*un« 
l^kMopliia  clia|{rm«.'    ^Uuvier.) 


and  he  appears  to  have  been  misled  into  the  second  hy  tha 

assertions  of  Dr.  Garden.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  *  .S.*- 
tema  Naturae'  (the  12th)  he  places  the  great  genus  Au  j 
between  the  genera  Testudo  and  Draco,  makmg  it  i  . 
second  ^enus  of  his  first  order,  Reptilia^  of  his  thud  t  ...4, 
Amphibia,  The  Reptilia  he  shortly  character  12 e«  a» 
'  pedati,  spirantes  ore,*  and  admits  into  it  the  genus  Ltf*  r:u 
in  addition  to  the  genera  above  stated.  The  '  Amp  hi'  4 
Serpentes'  and  *  Amphibia  Nantes'  form  the  other  tv  j 
orders. 

Passing  by  Klein  (1751)  we  come  to  the  work  public)  tA 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  LAurenti,*  which  has  done  so  uiu<  a 
for  this  branch  of  zoology.  The  class  '  Reptilia*  comi  re- 
hends,  in  this  book  (1768),  three  orders  only,  viz.  the  &>- 
lientia,  Gradientia,  and  Serpeniia,  The  Salientia  r-  re- 
prise the  Anurous  Batrachians,  consisting  of  the  follow:'  ^ 
genera:  the  Pipas  {Pipa),  the  Toads  iBu/o),  the  Fr.  a 
iBa?ia\  and  the  Tree-Frogs  (Hyla).  The  author  adds  ih<' 
genus  Proteus,  founded  on  the  larva  of  Rana  varadoja. 

Before  the  appearance  however  of  tlie  *  Specimen  Me- 
dicum'  of  Laurenti,  Roesel  published  his  magnificent  w<>rk 
on  the  Frogs  of  liis  country  (Nuremberg,  1758).  He  \* 
justly  noticed  by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  r>^ 
servers  and  elegant  designers  of  subjects  of  natural  history 

ScopoU  (1777)  varies  so  little  in  arrangement  fr<  m 
Linnspus,  though  the  characters  are  differently  but  n.  t 
better  worded,  that  he  need  not  detain  us  from  the  work  uf 
Lacepede,  published  (1788,  1790)  as  a  continuation  vf 
Bufibn,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  (^uad- 
rupedes  Ovipares  et  des  Serpens.*  Under  the  second  rU^t 
of  his  oviparous  quadrupeds  ho  ranges  the  Frog  tnbe  in 
three  genera,  Les  Orenouilles,  Les  Raines,  et  Les  Crt^'Oidil^, 
and  these  genera  comprise  33  species. 

M,  Alex.  Brongniart  (1799,  1800,  1803)  divides  L« 
class  Reptiles  into  four  orders,  viz.  Chehnians,  Saurian^, 
Ophidians,  and  Batrachians :  in  this  fourth  order  be  adc.  :> 
the  genera  Grenouille,  Crapaud,  Raine,  and  SuLamanir, 

Latreillc  (1801, 1825)  makes  the  Amphibia  Kcld:^  'tvl.  •  h 
he  divides  into  two  orders,  the  Caducibranchiaia  and  Pei-n- 
nibranchiata.  The  Caducibranchiate  Amphibia  he  f^*j\f 
divides  into  the  Anurous  or  tailless,  and  the  tailed  ( Urrjd^^ '  •  •. 
The  first  subdivision  comprises  the  genera  Ptp<\  Bh-  . 
Rana,  and  Hyla. 

Daudin,  in  his  '  Trait6  General'  (1802,  1803),  adopts  t-.^ 
method  of  Brongniart,  and  seems  to  have  bestowed  \\x  -  t. 
research  on  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  of  which  he  ha>  !• :: 
an  *  Histoire  ParticuUiire,'  in  one  vol.  4lo.  with  38  pi.  .«.> 
representing  54  species. 

Cuvier  (1798,  1817,  1829)  admits  the  following  gentu 
among  the  Anurous  Batrachians  in  his  last  edition  of  i  - 
*  Regne  Animal :' — Rana,  Ceratophrys,  DactyJetkra^  //^  i 
(Calami ta  of  Schneider  and  Merrem),  J5f(/b,  Bornbin  .; 
{Rhinella  of  Fitzinger,  Oxyrhynchus of  Spix), the  Otiloj  /i. .  • 
(Cuv.),  Breviceps  of  Merrem  {Engystoma  of  Fitxinger  \u 
part),  and  Pipa, 

M.  Dum^ril,  who  states  that  he  has  made  Reptiles  h  > 
particular  study,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  X 
Lacepede,  has  published  much  on  the  subject,  and  prumi>c^ 
at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  on  the  '  Keptiles*  {Suite i  a 
Buffon)  to  present  a  comolete  table  of  arrangement.  T:.^ 
work  has  not  yet  advancea  to  the  Batrachians. 
'  Oppel,  besides  his  two  memoirs  in  the  19th  voL  of  »i\c 
'  Annales  du  Museum  de  Paj^is,*  one  of  wluch  was  upon  v  i 
Batrachians,  pubhshed  in  1811  his'Pr^dromus,'  in  4ta.  IK* 
third  order  of  *  Naked  Reptiles  or  Batrachians'  i*  diviih.i 
into  the  Apoda  (CeciiiaX  the  Ecaudata  or  Anurous  Batra- 
chians (Frogs),  and  the  Caudata,  Urodeles  or  Tailed  Ba*  \- 
chians.  Bu/o,  Pipa,  Rana^  and  Hyla,  are  the  geucr.»  t 
the  Anurous  Batrachians. 

Merrem  (1790,  1820,  1821)  makes  his  second  clav-,  •  ..• 
Batrachians,  consist  of  three  orders,  viz. :   1 ,  ^;  oda  k  O  .-; i 
2,  Salientia;   and  3,  Gradientia,    Among  the  Sin-Ti'  1. 
which  are  the  Anurovis  Batrachians,  are  corapri>ed    v 
genera  Hyla  or  Calami  to,  Raiu-  Brepiceps^   B*nitnur  .. 
Pipa,  and  Bv^fo. 

M.deBlainville(l8l6, 1S28)  divides  the  Reptiles  ir^to  tv> 
classes,  the  second  of  which.  Ichthyoid  Amjthibtar*  or  ^\*.~ 
dipelli/erntis  (naked-skinned)  Reptiles,  has  for  the  first  v-:' 
its  four  ordei-s  the  Batrachians,  wliich  coiisut  of  the  i\*  .r 
leading  generic  forms  of  Anurous  Batrachians*  and  aj« 

*  There  are  tnose  who  attribute  thU  leading  work  to  Wuiltrl^«i 
and  the  corapauiun  of  Laurf*hti'»  «tn(iNie«. 
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Mptntod  into  two  snborden  according  to  their  habits,  the 
first  being  the  Aquiparoiu,  and  the  second  the  Dorsigcrous 
{Pipe)- 

Mr.  Gray  (IBIS,  1B3I)  conuden  the  Amphibia  a  separate 
class,  and,  like  Fitztnger  <1S2G),  divides  them  into  ihosc 
nhich  undeip>  a  metamorphosis  and  those  which  do  noL 
He  subdivides  the  Ranidce  into  the  genera  Rana,  Cerato- 
phryt,  Hyla,  Bij/o,  Rhinella,  Dactylelhra,  Bombuialrir, 
Slrombiu,  Brevicept,  and  Asterodactyla*  (Wn{;ler).  or  ihc 
Pipas.  Ill  1B3&  he  inlioduced  to  the  Zoological  Sudety  a 
toad  (Bnmbinator  Auslnt/it)  from  Swan  River,  observinf; 
that  the  roini  had  not  been  previously  met  tcith  out  of 
Europe. 

The  loological  divisions  of  MM.  Cams  and  Firinna 
appeared  about  ihe  same  lime,  and  they  adopt,  with  re^^nl 
to  the  Reptiles,  very  nearly  the  classification  of  Mctri-m  and 
the  viens  of  Olien,  nhoac  works  were  published  in  liJU'J, 
18lG,and  1S2I. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  IS.'S,  published  his  account  of  Iho  Ame- 
rican Reptiles,  nliich  Le  divides  into  Balrachians,  Ophidians, 
Saurians,  and  Chclonians.  Several  species  of  ihe  Caudatcd 
Batrachians  arc  enumerated,  and  thev  are  fbllowed  by  the 
Tailless  BalrachJans,  as  Rana,  Bu/o.  Ryla. 

Mr.  Haworth,  in  his  dicholomous  or  binary  method 
(182S),  divides  i\\e  Batrachia  iMo  Apoda  anA  Pfidala :  the 
latter  he  subdivides  into  Salientia,  as  Piyia.  Hyla,  Bii/o, 
Bnmbiiiator, Brevicep),  Sana;  and  Grarften/ia,  which  he 
subdivides  into  the  Mutabilia  (ihosc  which  undergo  a  me- 
tamorphosis, Salamandris  for  inslance)  and  the  luiinulaliilia 
(those  which  do  not,  Proteus  and  the  Sirens). 

Fitzinger  (1826)  separates  the  Reptiles  into  the  yfonopnoa 
and  Di/jttoa,  and  the  latter  he  subdivides  into— 1,  Ihe  Mu- 
tabilia; %,  Ihe  JmmulabiUa.  In  the  first  subdivision  arc 
found  the  Banoids,  the  Bufono'ida,  the  Bnmbinuloro'i'h, 
the  Pipdidt,  and  the  Salamandro'id*.  The  four  first  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  Anurous  Bairachiaus.  The  Piytiidt 
are  cbaraclerizod  as  having  no  tongue,  an  or^an  ^liit'h 
exists  in  the  three  other  fbmilics.  In  the  BombinnlnriHiU 
the  tympanum  is  hidden,  whilst  it  is  pcrceplible  in  the 
Bufondidt,  which  havo  no  teeth,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Barviids,  where  the  teeth  are  distinct. 

RilgendsaS)  divides  theAnurous  Balrachians  or  Py- 
gmnolgi  into  the  Tree- Frogs,  Bdailif^odobatrachiani ;  the 
Frogs,  Phyllopodobalrachiane ;  and  the  Toads,  Diadaelylu- 
batrackiaia. 

The  system  of  'Wagkr  (1830)  tabes  organisation  as  the 
basis  of  its  arrangement,  and  he  makes  Ihe  class  Amphibia 
consist  of  eight  onlers,  viz. ;  the  Torloiaei,  the  Crnriidiliant, 
the  Lizards,  the  Serpents,  the  Orcets,  the  Cecitius,  the 
Frngt,  and  the  Ichthyodes. 

He  then  characterizes  the  seventh  order,  that  of  the  Frogs 
lRanee),as  having  no  penis,  and  undci^oing  a  metamoq)hu- 
sis;  and  divides  them  into  two  families,  ihe  first  con- 
sisting of  those  without  a  tongue  (^^/ofii^),  and  the  second 
of  those  which  possess  a  tongue  {Phaneroghss/F).  Thu 
first  of  these  consists  of  but  one  genus,  Astfrodaetylus 
iPipa);  the  rest  of  tbe  genera  of  the  Anurous  Balrachians 
belong  to  the  second.  Such  are  Xenopu*(WoKler),jl/irmiM 
(Wagler),  Calamita  (Fitxinger),  Uypsiboas  (Wagler),  Aiile- 
Ms  (Wagler),  tfyas  (Wagler),  Phyllomeduta  (Wagler), 
Scinax  (Wagler),  Dendrobales  (Waaler),  ^U'idytes 
(Wagler),  Enydrvbius  (Wagler).  Cyslij^nalhus  (Wagler), 
Bana  (Linnsus),  Peeudis  (Wagler),  Ceratophrys  (BuTt). 
Me^alnpkrys  (Kuhl),  Hemiphractus  (Wagler),  Syitoma 
(Wagler),  Chauniu  (Wagler),  Paludicola  (Wagler),  Peh- 
bates  (Wagler),  JJytes  (Wagler),  Bombinalor  (Morrem), 
Bufo  (Liunmus),  BracAycephului  (Filzingcr). 

Muller  (1832)  divides  the  Amphibia  into  two  great  orders, 

the  Scaly  and  the  Nailed.    The  Anurous  BatracLians  belong 

of  course  to  the  latter.     He  thus  places  the  characlers  of 

the  two  orders  in  oppaiition  to  each  other. 

Scaly.  Xahed. 

Occipital  condyle  simple   .     .   Double. 

True  ribs None  or  mere  rudiments. 

Auricle  ofthe  heart  double   .    Simple.* 

Internal  ear  with  fenestra)  ^  „.  h_  .  -i'    .—i™ 

,.        ,     .     ]  1  Fenestra  ovolis  only. 

OTali.4  and  rotunda        .     .)  ■' 

Cochlea    {limafon    of     thel  m_,,„ 

French),  distinct      .    ,     f 

Penis,  simple  or  double     .    .  None. 

•  Cr.nm<r*idUW.^>iaiAiicr>.adWflir>t)i»e.»n  bilbn  ititn).  »■ 
(Milnni ilid  ih>aiiilclt>.>'bifhiiiini>iiBit)Hicte,binnMia>V«*ud 


No  metamorphoiis 
No  branchiE» 
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(Generally  a  distmet  meta- 
morphosis. 
1    Distinct     branch  in,     with 
>       either  persistent  or  non- 
i        permanent  holes. 
Skin    scaly,   csculcheoned,!    NaVed. 

Schini  {Nat urge whicte  und  Abbildungen  der  Reptilten, 
ljeip:!ig,  ISSJ)  folluws  for  the  most  part  the  cliissiAcalion  of 
Wagli^r.  There  are  numerous  plates,  collected  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  it   may  be  considerc<l  a  f^ood  class- 

Tlic  following  cuts  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  leading  forms  among  ihe  Anurous  Balrachians 
in  their  adult  stale! 


C™ii>pl.ryi|niu«.{t. 


I1pi.iuii.tr» 

Tnlucnl.  Tbaup 
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Fossil  Fkogs. 

FoSKJI  troffi  liavL'  boen  found  in  llie  caBl-r^)nnation  ofi:.- 
Kbine  iPapier-ho/ti}  in  compaiiy  with  the  fishc«  J>ti>ir.-,  < 
mianirui  and  L,  papyraceun.  Two  species  have  lut-u  . 
Ecribcd,  and  theru  are  ma»y  examples  in  ihc  musriiiu  .->. 
Bonn.  In  this counlry  specimens  are  to  be  faniK\  in  tl'.- 
colkclions  of  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Philip  Egorton.  bact. 

FROGSBIT,  ihe  common  naiuo  ol'  a  wild  vftier  p)j..i. 
called  Hydrocharis  Monui  Ratm. 

FROISSART  (JEAN,  or  JOHN),  was  bom  al  V;.;  i.- 
eiennos  about  1337.  lie  n'as  the  ion,  an  is  oorijci-li.  -i 
frum  a  passage  in  his  pncms,  of  Thomas  Froissait.a  hit.t.  '.■ 
pointer,  no  inconsiderable  profession  in  the  days  of  chit's!.- , 
The  youth  of  Froissart,  from  twelve  years  upwartl^  a--  ... 
liimself  informs  u^  was  spent  in  every  Hperitn  of  ph-gwv: 
inilul)^-nce.  In  the  midst  of  his  didsipalion  however.  t<. 
early  discovered  the  ardont  and  iuquLiilive  spin!  to  n  ti,'  li 
vu  owe  so  much;  and  even  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  \'..-^ 
mmniand  of  his  '  dear  lord  and  muter.  Sir  Rubi^rt  .,[ 
Naniur,  lord  of  Beaufort,'  he  began  U>  write  the  hittorv 
Iho  French  tvars.  The  period  from  132fi  to  1356  ni. 
chiclty  filled  up  from  the  rhroniclea  of  Jean  lu  Bel,  caii'.j 
of  l.iu^,  a  confidoiit  of  John  of  Hainault,  and  celobruk-l 
by  Froissart  for  his  dil^ence  anil  accuracy.  It  is  nrjk.-n- 
nble  lo  heliovc  that  this  work  was  interrupted  during  :. 
journey  to  England  in  Iho  train  of  Philippa  of  Hainiuti, 
Ihe  heroic  wife  of  Edward  IIL.  and  mother  of  the  BU  . 
Prince.  Froissart  was  for  three  or  fuur  years  secreiart.  .  r 
clerk  of  her  chamber,  a  situation  which  he  would  pmlki'  . , 
have  retained  but  for  a  dce|)-roi>led  passion  for  a  Lid%  '' 
Flanders,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  tliot  cuunir)  :  t 
circumstance  equally  bvourablc  lo  the  history  of  tlie  (_'  -  - 
tinent,  and  untorlutiaLc  for  ihnt  of  Britain.  Durm-;  .  ■ 
residence  in  England  bo  visiled  the  Si'otiiiih  moi.ii:  i  -. 
which  he  traversed  on  a  palfrey,  carrjin^  his  own  ponui.i'  - 
teau,  and  attended  only  by  a  gicyhottiul.  Hi*  cbarai-rtr  . 
bisloriau  and  poet  introduced  him  lo  the  court  of  Ujt;d  M  . 
and  to  tho  hardly  lo«s  lionoumblo  ilistinclion  of  fn'.'. 
days'  abode  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeith  u  iih  A\'illiam.  cirl  .  , 
Douglas,  where  he  learned  penuiiolly  lo  know  the  ra>v 
heroes  whose  deeds  he  has  repeatedly  celehratcd.  He  .  . 
in  France  at  Muhin-sur- Seine  about  April  i\i\\i.  i  <  . 
perhaps  private  reasons  niiifht  have  induced  him  t>i  ;•  . 
that  road  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  on  All  Sainli,'  dai  : 
that  year,  when  the  princesii  of  Wales  wa«  brought  lu  >■ 
of  e,  son,  who  was  afterwards  Richard  11.  The  pr1ii--v 
Wales  setting  out  a  few  days  afterwards  for  the  sjr 
Spain  against  Henry  the  Bastard.  Froissart  accoair^ii. 
him  to  Ova,  where  Ihe  prince  resided  some  lirai^  Ht:  J. . 
expected  to  attond  him  during  the  continuance  >-i'  i!.,. 
great  expedition,  but  thu  princi;  would  not  permit  h.i'i  ; 
go  farther;  and  shortly  after  hi*  arrival  sent  him  bark  ■■  ■ 
ttie  queen  his  mother.  Froissart  could  rfot  have  luadt-  j'-\ 
long  slay  in  England,  sinia  in  the  following  year,  I3fi-.  .. 
was  at  different  Italian  courts.  It  was  this  >amc  year  i:  ' 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  the  king  of  England.  >-- 
poused  Juland,  daughter  of  Galeas  II.,  duke  of  Mi!*', 
Froissart,  who  probably  wa«  in  his  suite,  was  preient  at  i . 
magniflcent  reception  which  Amadeus  count  of  Sj\  > . 
■unuuned  the  Count  Verd,  gave  him  on  his  rcluni :  ),. 
describes  the  feasts  on  this  occasion,  and  doi's  not  furgfi  :  ■ 
tell  us  that  they  danuid  a  virelay  of  his  composition.  Kr..:.: 
the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  Milan,  where  the  eai.' 
count  Amodeiu  gave  bim  a  good  eitlardie,  a  sort  of  v.-\-. 
withtweDty  ttorinaof  ■rold;fromlbeiicel)ewoDt  toBul.'.'-i* 
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dinal  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  president  and  of  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  parliament  in  August,  1648,  and  this  act 
was  the  signal  of  a  civil  war.  The  party  opposed  to  the  court 
affected  to  declare  themselves  not  against  the  queen's 
government,  but  only  against  the  cardinal,  whom  they  at- 
tacked by  accusations  and  lampoons,  from  which  they  de- 
rived the  name  of  *Frondeurs,*  'censurers,'  or  'jeerers.' 
They  had  for  leaders  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
Nemours,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  de  VendOmo,  the 
abb6  de  Retai  (afterwards  cardinal),  marshal  ],Turenne,  and 
other  men  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  ladies,  among  others 
the  duchess  de  Longueville,  who  was  a  most  conspicuous 
and  violent  partisan.  The  people  of  Paris  took  part  with 
the  Frondeurs :  they  drew  chains  across  the  streets,  at- 
tacked the  troops,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  liberate  the 
two  members  of  the  parliament.  This  was  called  *  the  day 
of  the  barricades.*  A  kind  of  truce  took  place,  but  the 
parliament  continued  refractory,  the  court  hostile,  and  the 
people  tumultiu>us ;  and  the  queen  regent  seeing  herself 
obliged,  in  January,  1649,  to  remove  from  Paris  with  her 
son  to  St  Germain,  charged  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
prince  of  Cond6  with  the  task  of  reducing  Paris  by  block- 
ade. Louis  XIV.  was  then  little  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  but  he  never  forgot  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  capital,  and  this  was  the  first  cause  of  his  sub- 
sequent hostility  towards  the  parliament.  That  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  exercised  sovereign  power  in  the  capital,  levied 
troops,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  cardinal  Mazarin 
a  public  enemy,  and  outlawing  him.  (*  Histoire  du  Parle- 
jnent  de  Paris,'  Amsterdam,  1 769.)  After  some  fighting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  a  truce  was  made,  a  general 
amnesty  was  granted  by  the  queen,  the  parliament  retained 
full  liberty  to  assemble,  and  tne  queen,  king,  and  minister 
re-entered  Paris  in  the  month  of  August.  The  disturb- 
ances, however,  continued  in  the  provinces,  especially  in 
Provence  and  Guicnne,  where  the  local  parliaments  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  respective  royal  governors.  In  1650 
the  queen,  hurt  by  the  overbearing  tone  and  hbrh  preten- 
sions of  the  prince  of  Conde,  made  her  peace  with  some  of 
the  Frondeur  leaders,  and  caused  the  princes  of  Cond^  and 
Conti  to  be  arrested.  Upon  this  the  duchess  of  Longueville, 
marshal  Turenne,  and  others,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  the  provinces,  and  were  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Flanders.  The  war,  which  now  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect,  continued  till  1653,  when  Turenne  made  his  peace 
with  the  court,  and  Mazarin  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris. — 
[CJonde',  Louis  de.] 

FRONDICULA^RIA.    [Foraminifera.*] 

FRONDI'PORA.    [Millkporidje.] 

FRONTIGNAN.    [Herault] 

FRONTI'NUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  bom  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  was  preetor  of  Rome,  a.d.  70,  and  about  five 
years  later  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  Britain,  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  three  years,  during  which  he  con- 
quered the  Silures.  (Tacitus,  Agricola,  1 7.)  About  a.d.  78 
he  was  succeeded  by  Agricola  in  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wrote,  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian^  his  work  '  Strategematica,*  in  four  books, 
in  which  he  gives  short  anecdotes  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Roman  generals,  illustrative  of  the  practice  and  resources 
of  war.  Nerva  entrusted  him  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  to  Rome,  and  while  filling  this  office, 
which  he  retained  under  Trajan,  he  wrote  his  work  on  the 
aqueducts,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  earlier  editions 
under  the  title  of  De  Aquis  ousb  in  Urbem  influunt,'  but 
is  now  [generally  known  by  the  title '  De  Aquswiuctihus.' 
It  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  mode  in 
which  antient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water*  and  on 
everything  that  concerned  this  important  part  of  the  economy 
of  that  city.  Frontinus  died  under  Trajan,  about  aj>.  106. 
Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  such  as 
*  De  Coloniis,'  *  De  Limitibus,'  *  De  QuaUtate  Agrorum,' 
but  seemingly  without  foundation.  See  the  Bipontine 
edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  of  Frontinus,  8vo.,  1 788. 
His  work '  De  Aqueductibus*  was  translated  into  French 
and  illustrated  by  engiavings,  4to.,  Paris,  1830. 

FRONTISPIECE,  the  front  or  principal  fiuse  of  a  build- 
ing; the  front-view;  anything  seen  in  or  at  the  front 
Johnson  says, '  id  quod  m  fronte  oonspicitur.'  Hence,  by 
a  figure,  we  call  the  engraved  title  of  a  book  or  tbe  print 
which  fiuses  the  title-page  a  frontispiece. 

Is  tliU  utIeW ;  BmkimmM'  k  oraaraiMly  prloted  far  •  Mklmpodt,"  la  the 
glonni  Md«stir«to4'lbr'at(Ut«d'latwop]Ao«ittUitM«md; 


FRONTO.  MARCUS  CORNEOUS,  bom  at  Cirta*  m 
Africa,  of  an  Italian  fiimily,  afier  studying  in  hit  own  coun- 
try, came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ha£ian,  and  acquired 
grieat  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  two  adopted  scci«>, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  whose  eonfidenoc  ar«<i 
affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved  by  tbehr  letters.  Afcrr 
being  consul,  Fronto  was  appointed  to  a  govern ni«T.f 
in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health  prevented  him  mm  fiUm*.*^. 
His  learning  and  his  instructive  conversation  arementiimi:*] 
with  praise  byAulus  Gellius,  the  historian  Appian,  and  otben 
of  his  contempofaries.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Marrt.« 
Aurelius,  at  an  advanced  age.  Until  of  late  year»  we  bad 
nothing  o/his  works,  except  fragments  of  his  treatise  *  IX 
Differentia  Verborum,'  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-caJ;«d 
synony mes ;  b ut  in  1 81 5  Angelo  Mai  having  discoverod  in  t  -jt 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  M6.  on  which  h:id 
been  originally  written  some  letters  of  Fronto  to  his  tv.> 
pupils,  deciphered  the  text  wherever  the  writing  V"&^ 
not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published  it  with  notes.  It 
happened,  by  singular  good  fortune,  that  Mat,  bein|r  some 
years  after  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in 
another  palimpsest  volume  another  part  of  Fronto'a  letters, 
with  the  answers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus.  Both  the 
volumes  came  originally  from  the  convent  of  St  Oilumba- 
nus,  at  Bobbio,  the  monks  having  written  them  over  with 
the  Acts  of  the  1st  council  of  Calchedon.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  volumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and  the  other 
to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new  edition :  *  M. 
Comelii  Frontonis  et  M.  Aurelii  irapexatoris  epiatuln :  L. 
Veri  et  Antonini  Pii  et  Appiani  epistularum  reliquiae: 
Fragmenta  Frontonis  et  scripta  grammatica,'  Svo.,  R^ime, 
1823.  These  letters  are  very  vdfuable,  as  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  confirming  whet 
we  know  of  the  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  Ikvourable 
light  than  he  had  been  viewed  in  before.  The  afleetiooste 
manner  in  which  both  emperors  continue  to  address  ttieir 
former  preceptor  is  very  touching.  Two  or  three  short  epistles 
of  Antoninus  Pius  are  also  interesting.  There  are  besides 
many  letters  of  Fronto  to  various  friends,  a  few  of  which  am 
in  Greek.  The  work  was  translated  into  Frenoh,  and  pub* 
lishcd  with  the  text  and  notes,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  IS30. 

FROSINO'NE,  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  piovinee  of 
the  Papal  state,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Comarca  or  province  of  Rome,  east  by  the  Teita  di  Ijsr«r» 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  ndga 
north  of  Anagni,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  8aoeo  tmn 
that  of  the  Anio,  which  latter  makes  part  of  the  province  vf 
Rome,  to  Monte  Ciroello,  which  is  the  most  soiitnem  pomt 
of  the  Papal  state,  is  about  40  miles ;  its  greatest  br^dth 
is  about  30  miles,  and  its  area  is  reckoned  to  be  1360  squan. 
miles.    (Neigebaur,  Gemdlde  Italieru.)    Its  population  m 
1630  was  123,300.  (Calindri,  Sageio  Statistico  deiio  SiaL 
Ponti/lcio.J    This  provinoe  indu&s  also  in  its  jun^dictiea 
the  small  district  of  Ponte  Corvo,  which  is  in  the  vaUev  <.f 
the  Liris,  within  the  territory  of  Naples,  but  belongs  to'tk* 
pope.    The  province  of  Frosinone  consists  of  four  natural 
divisions :  1.  The  Valley  oi  the  Saoeo,  which  ia  f^ilc  * 
2.  The  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hemica  Saxa*  or  Rocks  of 
the  Hemici,  whieh  are  mostly  barren ;  3.  The  Mounts  Ix- 
pini,  Volsoorum  Monies,  south  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Sacit. 
which  are  partly  cultivated ;  and  4.  The  Pomptine  ll«r»hc% 
extending  south  of  the  Mounts  Lepini  to  the  aee-eoass  is 
far  as  Monte  Circello  and  Terracina.    The  provinoe  ciys>- 
tains  7  towns  and  45  tene,  or  villages,  having  a  eonmunil 
council,  and  24  hamlets.  (Calindri.)    Frosinone^  built  on  i 
hill  above  the  junction  of  the  river  Cossa  ^th  ^le  Sacru,  a 
the  capital  of  the  provinoe,  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate . 
An  account  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  province  is  gi%cc 
tmder  Campagna  di  Roma. 

FROST.    [FRBKtirfo.] 

FROST-BEARER,  or  Crydphoms,  an  iostnunent  u-- 
vented  by  Dr.  WoUaston  for  exhibiting  the  freezing  <•( 
water  in  vacuo,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  clXu 
his  directions  for  making  it  and  fw  its  use  are  nearly  tii&» 
given  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions  *  for  1613 : — 

Let  a  glass  tube  be  taken,  having  its  internal  diameter 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  with  a  ball  at  each  extremi;* 
of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  let  the  tube  be  bent  u 
a  right  angle  at  the  distance  of  half  an  indi  from  each  UlL 
One  of  theae  balls  ehovld  oootwa  ft  UtOe  irAl«r«  but  if  u# 
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Apricots  in  ealiivation  are  of  fov  varieties  compared 
with  any  of  the  preceding  kinds  of  fruits,  and  of  those 
the  most  useful  are  the  following :  Large  Early,  Breda, 
Moorpark,  Roval,  and  Turkey.  Tne  Breda  is  the  hest  for 
standards,  and  wfien  the  season  is  favourable,  the  fruit  on 
such,  although  smaller  than  that  grown  against  a  wall,  is, 
notwithstanding,  higher  flavoured.  A  variety  called  the 
Mwch'Musch  may  be  noticed,  although  not  recommended 
for  cultivation  in  this  climate.  It  is  the  sort  grown  in  the 
oases  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  produces  in  great  abun- 
dance, the  fruit  being  dried,  and  m  this  state  forming  an 
article  of  commerce  ror  exportation.  The  apricot  blossoms 
earlier  than  any  other  fruit-tree  cultivated  in  tiiis  countrv ; 
hence,  most  probably,  it  was  called  Precocia  among  the 
Romans,  a  corruption  of  which  name  is  traceable  in  the  mo- 
dem one  of  Apricot.  In  consequence  of  the  tree  blossoming 
80  early,  its  blossoms,  partioularly  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
are  extremely  liable  to  drop  off  in  setting.  This  \a  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently at  the  time  (March)  in  as  cold  a  state  as  at  any 
period  of  the  whole  season,  neither  the  sun's  heat  nor  the 
warm  rains  having  reached  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to 
warm  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  roots ;  and  thus,  whilst 
the  latter  are  in  a  medium  perhaps  a  little  above  freezing, 
the  tops,  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  against  a  wall,  are  at  that 
period  of  the  season  occasionally  in  a  temperature  as  high  as 
go""  or  lOO"*  Fahr.  The  injurious  effects  of  this  disparity 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one,  and  the  only 
remedy  to  be  adopted  is  to  have  a  very  complete  drainage 
below  the  roots,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  border,  not 
retentive,  but  of  a  pervious  nature.  If  it  could  also  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  previous  to  the  commencement  of  vege- 
tation, and  then  only  allowed  to  receive  the  rain  when  warm, 
avoiding  the  cooling  effects  of  melting  snow  and  hail,  the  tree 
would  thus  be  placed  under  circumstances  comparatively 
more  natural. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  require  the  aid  of  a  wall  to 
bring  them  to  perfection  in  this  cumate ;  and  in  the  more 
northern  counties  of  Britain  the  protection  of  glass  is  also 
requisite.  They  likewise  rank  among  the  kinds  of  fruits 
which  are  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  forced.  A 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  is  as  follows:— 
Noblesse,  Red  Magdalen,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable.  The  two  very  best  nectarines 
are  the  Elruge,  which  has  little  or  no  red  at  the  stone ;  and 
the  Violette  H&tive,  the  flesh  of  which  is  rayed  with  red 
near  the  stone :  this  serves  as  a  principal  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  varieties.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  the  Pit- 
maston  Orange  and  the  White  Nectarine  may  also  be  in- 
cluded. A  selection  of  peaches  for  forcing  may  consist  of 
the  Bellegarde,  Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George, 
-Royal  Charlotte,  and  Barrington.  Nectarines  for  the  same 
purpose  are  the  Elruge  and  the  Violette  H&tive. 

The  best  variety  of  Quinces  is  the  common  one.  The 
Portugal  Quince  is  distinct ;  but  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  so 
well  in  this  climate  as  the  common  quince.  I  ts  wood  however 
swells  more  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  pear,  and  it 
therefore  is  preferable  as  a  stock  for  pears. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  Medlar  are  the  Large  or 
Dutch,  the  Upright  or  Nottingham,  and  the  Stoneless. 
The  first  is  esteemed  for  its  size,  and  sometimes  for  the 
form  of  the  tree,  on  account  of  the  rustic  crooked  appear- 
ance which  it  assumes.  The  second  is  of  better  quality  as 
regards  flavour ;  and  the  third  is  small  without  stones  or 
seeds,  and  keeps  longer  than  the  others. 

Raspbekries  compared  with  many  of  the  fruits  men- 
tioned above,  differ  little  in  their  character  as  cultivated 
varieties  from  that  of  the  botanical  species  Rubus  icUmis, 
from  which  they  have  arisen :  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  wild  sloe  and  the  green  gage  is  very  great ; 
whereas  the  wild  raspberry  growing  in  the  woods  differs  only 
slightly  in  flavour,  and  not  widely  in  size  and  form  from 
those  cultivated  in  gardens.  Good  varieties  are  the  Red 
Antwerp^  Yellow  ditto,  Bamet,  Cornish,  and  Red  Globe. 

Strawberries  are  now  considerably  reduced  in  regard 
to'  the  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  '  Keen's  Seedling,'  the  very  coarse  sorts  have 
been  mostly  banished  even  from  the  streeu  of  London  ; 
this  variety  having  proved  the  best  of  all  for  the  market, 
eombinmg  very  good  flavour  with  the  properties  of  being 
of  a  large  sise  and  very  prolific.  Other  varieties  deserving 
cultivation  are  the  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Roseberry,  American 
Scarlet,  and  where  wanted  for  confectionary,  the  Old  Soar- 


let,  which  retains  a  fine  colour,  Downton,  Sttott,  Old 
Pine,  Prolific  or  Conical  Hautboii^  and  the  Laige  Flat  do. 
The  alpine  and  wood  strawberries  require  to  be  oor*- 
Qionally  renewed  from  seeds ;  the  best  varieties  are  the  Red 
Alpine  and  the  White  Alpine.  Keen  s  Seedling,  RosebenrT* 
and  Grove  End  Scarlet,  are  proper  for  forcing. 

Grapes  are  brought  to  high  perfection  in  this  eonntry, 
by  the  aid  of  hothouses;  in  favourable  situations  some 
kinds  ripen  pretty  weU,  even  on  walls  in  good  seasons :  but 
open  vineyard  culture  is  not  practised  to  any  extent  in 
EDffland  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  become 
profitable.  Varieties  of  wine  grapes  therefore  need  not  be 
noticed  here,  farther  than  by  stating  that  they  are  verr  nu- 
merous ;  many  of  them  form  smaU  compact  bunches  like 
the  '  Miller's  Burgundy,'  which  is  indeed  one  of  them,  anvl 
is  the  sort  of  black  cluster  grape  with  woolly,  mealy  leRve«« 
commonly  seen  on  the  walls  of  houses  near  London.  Tbc 
following  are  suitable  for  a  vinery: — Black  Frontienan, 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hambuig,  West* s  St  Peter's,  Black 
Morocxso,  Red  Frontignan,  White  do.,  Grinly  do.,  Ro>«] 
Muscadine,  Chasselas  Muaqud,  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria; the  last  requires  a  strong  heat  For  walls,  perhapa 
none  fruits  better,  or  forms  a  nandsomer  bunch  tbftn  the 
Royal  Muscadine ;  it  is  nreferable  to  the  Sweetwater,  which 
generally  forms  a  raggea  bunch  in  consequence  of  a  greftt 
number  of  the  berries  being  small  and  abortive ;  the  Black 
Prince  and  Esperione  will  sometimes  succeed;  and  the 
Early  Black  Julv  and  Burgundy  Black  QuBter  will  npeti 
still  better,  but  the  bunches  of  the  latter  are  very  small. 

The  only  firuits  still  remaining  to  be  noticed,  the  varieties 
of  which  are  of  any  importance,  are  figs,  gooseberries  and 
currants,  and  pine-apples. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  Fio  bears  in  the  open  air ; 
but  in  order  to  ensure  its  doing  so,  a  warm,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  dj^  subsoil  is  absolutely  necessary,  whether  I'c 
be  grown  as  a  standard  in  the  open  ground  or  against  a 
wall,  or  forced  under  glass.  Wherever  the  soil  is  retentive 
of  water,  it  will  retain  the  coldness  of  winter  till  late  in  tlie 
spring.  In  fact,  if  the  subsoil  be  very  wet,  its  temperature 
will  approximate  to  that  of  spring  water,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  little  above  50"*  Fahr.  tliroughout  the  whole  year ; 
an  amount  of  cold  which  the  roots  of  the  fig  are  certainly 
not  accustomed  to  in  summer  in  its  native  climate  in  A^^ia 
and  Barbary,  or  even  where  it  has  been  naturalised  in  th^ 
South  of  Europe.  Or,  if  the  springs  should  fall  so  V»« 
during  summer,  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  the  Fig  tree  unaf- 
fected by  their  presence,  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
will  be  suddenly  raised  bv  the  first  rain  that  Ml«.  Tt-s 
often  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  a  super* 
abundant  growth  ensues,  too  late  for  being  completed  bef«jre 
winter.  I'igs  succeed  well  in  Sussex,  where  the  »uIk>o  ! 
is  chalk,  and  the  rain  passes  off  as  it  falU ;  and  in  preparing 
borders  for  it,  the  whole  should  be  composed  of  such  mate- 
rials as  are  pervious  to  water.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  figs  for  tnis  climate  are  the  Brown  Turkev,  Brun&wirk, 
White  Marseilles,  Nerii;  Prcgussata,  White  Ischia,  Bnivn 
Ischia,  Yellow  Ischia.  The  Brown  Turkey  is  well  adapted  f^r 
-forcing,  for  which  purpose  the  Pregussata,  White  Marseilles 
and  the  White,  Brown,  and  Yellow  Ischias  are  also  proper. 

Gooseberries  are  brought  to  greater  perfection  tn  Kn- 
tain  than  in  any  other  country.  The  varieties  are  numenM»s 
and  many  of  them  have  been  raised  in  Lancashire,  chieflr 
by  the  manufacturing  ponulation,  with  a  view  to  prizes,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  tnelatter  have  generally  been  awards 
solely  with  reference  to  weight ;  hence  a  number  of  Ur^t 
but  coarse  sorts  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  In 
miking  the  following  selection,  flavour  and  not  aiie  has 
been  kept  in  view. 

Fruit,  red.'  Red  Champagne;  Red  Warrington ;  Kern's 
Seedling  Warrington;  Rough  Red.  used  for  ^resemnf . 
Red  Turkey;  Rob  Roy;  Ironmonger.  I^r4fi^  yefitw 
Yellow  Champagne;  Early  Sulphur;  Rumbullion,  nhirb 
is  much  used  for  bottling.  Fruiukreen:  Early  Gnevs 
Hairy;  Pitmastm  Green  Gage;  Green  Walnut;  Par- 
kinson's Laurel;  Massey*s  Heart  of  Oak;  Kdwards*s 
Jollv  Tar.  Fruit,  white  :  White  Champagne ;  Early  White ; 
Woodward's  Whitesmith;  Taylor's  Bright  Venns;  O>ok» 
White  Eagle;  White  Honey. 

The  varieties  of  Currants  preferable  for  cultimtion  ait 
very  few.  Of  black  currants,  the  Black  Naples  and  the 
Black  Grape  are  the  best  The  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch. 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  and  Knight's  Lai^  Red»  are  tU 
best  sorts  of  white,  and  red  currants. 
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The  PxT^-ApFLit  is  the  only  trbpieal  fruit  whieh  it  eultt- 
tated  to  any  eiLtent  in  this  country.  The  best  varieties  are 
the  Queen,  Moscow  Queen,  Black  Jamaica,  Brown  Sugar- 
)oaf,  and  Black  Antigua ;  the  Enyille  and  White  Proyidence 
are  cultivated  more  for  their  stie  than  flavour. 

FRUITS,  PRESERVATION  OF.  The  apple  and  pear, 
the  two  staple  firuits  of  this  country,  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  great  numbers  of  persons,  that  we  shall  not  dis- 
miss this  subject  without  giving  some  information  concern- 
ing the  best  means  of  preserving  them  during  the  autumn 
and  winter ;  for  it  is  an  object  of  no  little  moment  to  be  able 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  season  of  these  firuits  even  for 
a  single  month. 

A  few  early  vaneties  may  be  eaten  fipom  the  tree,  or 
when  recently  gathered;  but  the  greater  and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time 
until  they  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  mellowness:  thus, 
most  pears  are  extremely  hard  when  gathered ;  some  even 
remain  so  during  the  winter,  and  only  become  melting,  or 
of  a  buttery  consistency,  in  the  spring.  Apples,  although  it 
is  their  property  to  remain  a  long  time  nearly  as  cnsp  as 
when  gatnered,  yet  are  at  first  too  acid  for  the  dessert,  and 
require  to  be  stored  up  in  the  same  manner  as  pears,  until 
their  juices  acquire  a  rich  sugary  flavour.  Many  varieties 
indeed  permanently  retain  their  acidity,  but  such  are  only 
proper  for  culinary  purposes,  for  which  indeed  their  brisk- 
ness renders  them  eligible. 

With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  storing  of  apples  or  pears, 
having  in  view  their  most  i)erfoct  preservation,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ffathering  should  oe  performed  in  all  cases  when  the 
trees  ana  fruit  are  perfectly  dry.  No  precise  time  can  be 
specified  as  to  the  period  of  the  season  when  any  particular 
variety  ought  to  be  taken  ;  for  this  is  influenced  variously 
by  circumstances  connected  with  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 
The  best  general  rule  is,  to  gather  when  the  fruit-stalk  se- 
parates easily  from  the  spur,  on  the  fruit  being  raised  by  the 
nand  firom  its  natural  or  pendulous  position.  There  are 
scarcely  any  exceptions  to  this  rule,  iiniess  as  regards  a  few 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  in  which  the 
llavour  is  unproved  by  gathering  a  little  earlier  than  is  in- 
dicated by  the  above  criterion. 

The  treatment  of  the  fruit  after  gathering  is  by  no  means 
uniform ;  some  lay  it  directly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit- 
room,  or  wherever  else  it  is  intended  to  remain  till  fit  for 
use ;  others  cause  it  to  undergo  a  process  of  fermentation, 
called  sweating,  by  tlirowiug  it  in  a  heap,  and  covering  it 
with  some  dry  substance,  generally  straw ;  in  some  instances 
even  blankets  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  After  it  has 
perspired  fur  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  is  spread  out  at  a 
time  when  the  air  is  di-v,  in  order  to  expedite  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture.  All  unsound  specimens,  or  even  such 
as  are  suspected  of  being  so,  are  then  separated.  In  the  case 
of  particularly  valuable  sorts,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
wipe  off  the  moisture  with  flannel ;  but  this  proceeding,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  not  advisable. 

With  regard  to  the  final  storing  up,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  certain  methods  successfully  practised 
by  some,  have  turned  out  a  failure  when  attempted  by 
others,  and  as  these  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  by  per- 
sons variously  circumstanced,  some  of  whom  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  practise  perhaps  not  the  very  best  mode,  but 
the  best  they  can  command,  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  the 
various  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  Xi  order  that 
such  as  are  most  deserving  of  recommendation  may  be 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  those  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in 
every  possible  case 

The  following  are  tbe  different  modes  m  which  apples  and 
pears  have  been  deposited  for  winter  use* — 1.  In  single 
layers  on  the  bare  shelves  of  a  fruit-room.  3.  In  the  same 
manner,  but  covered  with  light  canvass,  which  must  be  dried 
occasionally,  as  it  absorbs  the  evaporation.  3.  In  close 
drawers ;  one  layer,  or  several  layers  in  depth.  4.  In  dry 
casks  without  any  interposing  material ;  a  few  weeks  after 
they  are  first  put  in  tney  require  to  be  carefully  picked 
over,  the  casks  made  perfectly  dry  and  re-filled,  the. head 
closely  fitted,  and  the  fruit  on  no  account  disturbed  till 
unpacked  Ibr  use.  5  In  boxes,  casks,  large  garden  pots, 
or  jars,  with  pure  and  dry  sand  interposed  between  the 
layers  of  firoit  6.  In  jars  in  which  no  sand  or  other  sub- 
stance is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  the 
mouths  of  Uie  jars  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  slate, 
and  the  whole  plunged  in  a  quantity  of  dry  sand,  so  as  to  be 
aeveral  inchss  uom  the  firee  atmosphere.    Ihe  sand  being 


a'slow  eonduetor'of  calorie,  the  sadden  changes  of  temperft- 
tufe  and  their  powerfhl  effects  in  causing  the  decay  of 
fh&its  are  avoided.  7.  In  heaps  in  a  dry  airy  loft,  a  slight 
covering  of  straw  being  given  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
8.  In  baskets  lined  with  straw.  9.  In  dose  cellars  ex- 
cluded from  the  light,  which  is  in  all  cases  it\jurious.  10. 
In  dark  but  airy  vaults.  11.  On  a  small  scale,  under  a 
bell-glass  cemented  down  air-tight ;  this  must  not  be  done 
on  wood  the  least  resinous,  for  even  the  white  deal,  which, 
when  made  into  open  shelves,  communicates  none  of  its 
flavour  to  the  firuit,  yet  when  supportiiu^  a  close  bell-glass^ 
strongly  taints  whatever  Ihiit  is  placed  in  it,  bv  the  con- 
fined and  accumulating  exhalation.  12.  Buried  in  a  box 
placed  on  four  bricks,  under  another  box  inverted,  in  an 
excavation  so  deep  that  die  upper  portion  of  the  fruit  may 
be  1}  or  2  feet  below  the  surnce  of  the  earth.  13.  In 
threshed  grain,  or  in  com  stacks.  14.  Reposing  on  wheat 
straw,  with  or  without  a  covering  of  the  same.  15.  In  chaff 
of  wheat  or  oats.  16.  In  flax-seed  chaff.  1 7.  In  powdered 
charcoal ;  this,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  will  in  no  degree  con* 
tribute  to  decay,  either  internally  or  externally.  It  is  the 
substance  in  which  the  imported  Newtown  pippins  are  fre- 
quently packed,  and  they  would  arrive  muon  sounder  than 
they  do  were  it  not  for  the  bruises  they  evidently  appear 
to  have  received  previous  to  exportation.  18.  In  dried  fern 
leaves. 

Amongst  so  great  a  variety  of  modes,  it  is  obviously 
of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  which  are 
the  best,  but  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  worst. 
This  inquiry  is  most  aavantageously  pursued  by  settling  in 
the  first  instance  what  the  circumstances  are  that  have  been 
universally  found  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  fruits. 
As  was  remarked  when  mentioning  the  sixth  mode,  atmo- 
spheric changes  have  very  great,  if  not  the  most  powerful 
influences:  firstly,  as  regards  their  calorific  effects*  and 
secondly,  their  hygrometncal.  In  the  former  respect,  the 
expansion  and  condensation  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  finll 
of  temnerature  must  work  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
juices,  aoubtless  often  at  variance  with  the  gradual  chemical 
change  which  these  juices  naturally  undergo ;  hence,  those 
fruits  that  are  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  found  to  be  most  apt  to  fi&il  in  attaining  their  full 
suffary  mellow  perfection.  Again,  when  warm  weather 
suddeuly  succeeos  cold,  the  air  in  the  room  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  fruit,  until  such  time  as  the  latter 
acquire  from  the  former  an  eouality  of  temperature ;  and 
until  such  time  as  this  takes  plaoet  the  fruit,  from  its  cold- 
ness, acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
warmer  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  sur- 
face consequently  becomes  covered  with  a  great  deposition 
of  moisture,  as  will  be  tbe  case  with  a  glass  tilled  with  water 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  into  which  it  is 
brought  The  more  smooth  and  glossy  the  variety  of  apple 
or  pear,  the  greater  is  the  condensation  on  its  surface. 
Russeted  appies  and  pears  exhibit  the  least  effects  in  this 
way,  their  rough  dry  coat  being  in  less  immediate  contact 
with  the  cold  juices  of  the  fruit. 

From  the  above  it  is  suflSciently  evident  that  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  its  temperature,  have 
iigurious  effects  by  tne  expansion  and  condensation  of  the 
juices,  and  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface, 
partly  owing  to  atmospheric  humidity,  but  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter  being  condensed  upon  the  fruit, 
as  above  explained.  This  deposition  of  moisture  tends  to 
decompose  the  skin  and  to  render  it  less  efficacious  as  a 
protector.  It  therefore  follows,  that  where  fruit  is  not  kept 
closely  packed,  it  should  be  exposed  to  as  little  change  of 
temperature  as  possible,  and  should  also  be  preserved  fbom 
the  fiiU  effects  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
If  a  circulation  of  air  could  be  secured  of  a  uniform  tem- 
perature and  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  superionty  of  flavour  which  the  firuit  would  ac- 
(|ttire.  The  watery  particles  would  exhale,  and  at  the  same 
time  shrivelling  would  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent, 
for  this  chiefly  occurs  in  consequence  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  alternate  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
foce,  the  results  of  irregularities  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  may  be  here  observed,  that  wiping  the  fruit  is 
irgurious.  The  skins  of  fruits  are  mere  or  less  covered 
with  a  secretion,  technically  called  the  bloom^  which  every 
one  will  have  observed  on  grapes  and  nlums,  on  both  of 
which  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  althougn  less  so  on  applet 
and  pean,  yet  il  does  exist  on  them,  and  its  m»  is  to  pro» 
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t6ot»  in  a  great  meamne,  the  skin  from  tbo  efteeU  of  tnois- 
tnre.  ^Some  fruit-growers  are  bo  well  aware  of  this  that 
they  will  not  even  handle  iheir  most  choice  wall-pears  in 
gathering,  except  by  the  stalk. 

Light  IS  found  to  be  injurioqs ;  all  agree  that  fruit  keeps 
Lest  in  total  darkness.  This  arises  from  a  specific  stimulus 
heing  exercised  upon  the  vegetable  tissue  by  this  agent 
If  a  leaf,  a  green  branch,  or  such  a  green  surfieice  as  Uiat  of 
an  apple  or  pear  be  exposed  to  light,  even  in  the  most  dif- 
fhsea  state,  evaporation  takes  place;  but  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  .withdrawn,  evaporation  ceases.  8peak> 
ing  of  plants  in  general,  evaporation  from  the  green  parts 
takes  place  all  day  long  and  ceases  at  night 

The  preceding  observations  will  explain  the  reason  why 
a  fruit-room  is  best  in  a  dry  situation,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  other  building  where  the  sun's  heat  will  not  readily 
disturb  the  temperature.  The  roof  should  be  double,  and 
the  walls  hollow ;  the  windows  small.  There  should  be  a 
fiill  command  of  ventilation ;  but  the  room  should  also  be 
capable  of  being  entirely  shut  up. 

Ventilation  should  be  used  only  when  the  air,  owing  to 
the  exhalations  from  the  fruit,  is  not  perfectly  sweet ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  air  must  be  admitted  in  whatever  con- 
dition it  maj  happen  to  be ;  but  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  admit  air  copiously  onlp  when  it  is  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature with  that  of  the  interior  of  the  room.  The  latter 
should  be  in  two  or  three  compartments,  in  order  to  keep 
the  late  sorts  entirely  free  from  the  contaminating  effects  of 
exhalations  of  fruit  in  a  fully  ripe  state. 

These  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  ripening, 
decay,  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pears  always  take  place, 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  18  methods  already  named.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  plans  in  which  the 
circumstances  essential  to  the  preservation  of  fruit  are  nearly 
completely  complied  with.  Nos.  8,  11,  14,  15,  and  16, 
are  bad,  either  because  of  the  liability  of  the  material  in 
which  they  arc  packed  to  decomposition,  by  which  the  fruit 
acquires  a  tainted  musty  taste,  or  because  they  can  only  be 
applied  on  a  very  small  scale.  Nos.  9  and  12  are  chiefly 
objectionable  because,  owing  to  tbe  almost  total  absence  of 
evaporation,  the  fruit,  although  well  preserved  and  plump, 
is  apt  to  be  watery  and  tast.eless.  No.  1 7  is  a  troublesome 
and  dirty  practice ;  Nos.  1 3  and  1 8  are  excellent  when  op- 

eortunity  occurs  of  practising  them ;  but  No.  10,  in  dark 
ut  airy  vaults,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  most  completely 
complies  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  preservation,  and 
is  much  the  best.  We  have  known  apples,  that  are  usually 
decayed  in  Febniaiy,  preserved  till  Midsummer  in  this 


manner,  in  all  thoir  IMhnett  and  eolovr,  and  nearly  »11 
their  flavour. 

With  regard  to  nuts  and  walmitSy  the  only  pnemutx*:: 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  their  preservation  u  to  mat  re- 
tain the  air  in  which  they  are  placed  in  a  constant  state  si( 
moisture.  Burying  in  the  earth,  placing  in  a  damp  eclUr. 
mixing  with  damp  sand,  and  many  such  plans  have  beru 
recommended ;  but  they  are  all  objectionable,  either  becau  «.e 
they  keep  the  fruit  too  moist,  or  do  not  offer  any  impe'I.- 
ment  to  its  becoming  mouldy.  We  believe  the  best  uf  a.\ 
plans  is  to  pack  them  in  glamd  earthen  jars,  tbiowins;  t 
smidl  quantity  of  salt  on  the  last  layer  before  the  jar  t» 
closed. 

Apples  and  pears  dried  in  ovens  may  be  praeirred  r>r 
years.    Rose  states  that  he  has  tried  the  latter,  after  tbrne 
years'  preservation,  and  found  them  still  good ;  but  they  are 
best  during  the  first  year.    They  are  placed  in  the  ov^-r. 
after  the  bread  is  drawn.    The  process  is  repeated  a  seeon«l. 
third,  or  fourth  time,  according  as  the  size  or  nature  of  tii« 
fruit  may  require.    The  heat  must  not  be  so  ^leat  as  to 
scorch,  nor  must  the  fimit  be  dried  to  hardneN.     Wb«  r. 
properly  done,  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  place.     Another  m^ 
thod,  chiefly  practised  on  the  rousselets,  and  of  these  the 
rousselet  de  Rheims  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  is  to  ^tb^r 
the  fruit  a  little  before  maturity ;  after  being  half  boiit-d 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  they  are  peeled  and  dr8ine<i. 
They   are    then    placed   in  the  oven,   and    heated  to  a 
suitable  degree,  for  twelve  hours.    They  are  then  stepp^^i 
in  syrup,  to  which  have  been  added  brandy,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves.    They  are  again  returned  to  the  oven,  whirh  i« 
heated  to  a  less  degree  than  at  first :  this  operation  is  thrice 
repeated. 

The  flattened  dried  apples,  called  hemtflne,  so  abundant 
in  the  London  shop,  are  prepared  in  Norfolk,  from  a  vsne' v 
of  apple  called  tne  Norfolk  beaufin:  it  has  a  thiek  ski;*. 
which  resists,  without  bursting,  the  heavy  pressure  to  vs^hu  h 
the  apples  are  subjected  in  the  oven,  during  tbe  slow  aiid 
lengthened  process  of  drying. 

FRUME'NTIUS.    [Abyssinian  Christians  ;  Axr m  .] 

FRUSTUM,  a  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid  figure.  Tlie 
term  is  most  frequently  applied  in  the  case  of  the  oone,  ar^  d 
conoidal  sur&ces  of  revolution.  By  'frustum  of  a  cone*  i^ 
meant  any  part  cut  off  from  a  cone  which  does  not  com  am 
the  vertex.  This  distinction  is  drawn  because  any  pert  i>f 
a  cone  which  contains  the  vertex  \»  another  cone. 

FU'CINUS.    [Celanc] 

FUCOI'DEiB.     [PSEUDOZOARIA.] 

FUCU8.    [SbaWebd.] 

FUEGO.    t^OZAMBlQUX.] 


End  Of  VoLum  tbi  Tsnih* 
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